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ADDSESS. 


The  fiear  bow  diaviag  to  a  dose  lias  not  been  marked  by  many  dF  those 
bold  and  startling  events  which  have  characterised  some  of  its  predeceseon, 
but  rather  by  the  silent  though  sure  development  of  principles  and  lines 
of  policy  which  have  been  in  operaticm  for  some  time.  We  have  had 
clearer  demonstrations  than  ever  of  the  humiliating  results  of  despotic 
government — ^new  proo&  of  the  close  alliance  of  despotism  and  Popery,  and 
what  the  two  would  accomplish  if  they  could ;  on  the  other  hand,  indica- 
tions of  a  wide^spread  disposition  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  Borne  and 
embrace  a  purer  creed— bright  gleams  of  a  coming  day  when  every  yoke 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  oppressed  set  firee.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
the  two  great  opposing  forces,  Popery  and  Evangelism,  have  been  maid- 
festing  an  increflsing  dislike  f(»r  each  other's  company,  though  the  warfare 
is  still  only  one  of  words.  As  for  the  Government  of  the  country)  we  may 
be  very  thankful  that  the  business  of  the  nation  can  get  on  so  well  with^ 
out  it,  for,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  have  had  no  Government  at  alL 
And  as  to  what  may  be  coming  in  the  political  future,  speculation  has  but 
small  encouragement  to  hazard  conjectures ;  it  is  driven  back  from  every 
point  upon  that  old  and  impregnable  position, — "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof/' 

The  Free  Church  has  this  year  consummated  her  union  with  the  majo* 
rity  of  the  Original  Secession.  There  are  other  true-hearted  Presbyterians 
in  the  country,  with  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  united  in  body, 
OS  we  already  are  united  in  spirit.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
*^  looming  in  the  future;''  let  us  hope,  in  these  days  of  rapid  movement) 
that  the  consummation  may  not  be  a  very  distant  one*  And  if  all  the 
true  Presbyterians  of  the  coimtry  were  but  coming  to  be  more  of  one 
heart,  and  mind,  and  spirit,  by  becoming  more  absorbed  in  the  great 
Work  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  unions  still  more  extensive  might 
be  contemplated^  and  the  arrival  of  a  happy  day  anticipated,  when  the 
reproach  of  disunion^  and  the  feebleness  of  disorganization,  among  those 
who  in  reality  are  one^  would  pass  away* 

The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  had  hoped  that  he  might  now  be  enabled 
po  make  his  bow  to  the  public^^^and  resign  the  Editorial  whip  and  reins« 


IT  ADDUE^    . 

But  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  whose  opinion  he  cannot  disregard,  he 
has  been  induced  to  forego  this  hope,  and  to  continue  at  the  post.  From  the 
experience  gathered  during  the  past  four  years,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  render 
the  future  numbers  of  the  Magazine  more  worthy  of  general  acceptance, 
though  he  is  unwilling  at  present  to  specify  projected  improyements,  and 
would  rather  leave  these  to  be  judged  of  by  actual  performance.  One  thing, 
howerer,  he  may  briefly  notice.  From  the  want  of  any  Theological  Journal, 
circulating  extensively  in  the  Free  Church,  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  have 
sometimes  been  charged  with  reviews  and  essays  of  a  more  abstract  character 
than  was  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  mass  of  readers.  There  being  now  a 
Theological  Journal  in  very  extensive  circulation,  which  is  to  contain  a 
proportion  of  original  and  selected  papers  on  theological  subjects,  there 
will  be  the  less  necessity  for  such  in  the  Free  Church  Magazine*  While, 
therefore,  we  still  purpose  to  make  the  exposition  and  furtherance  of  the 
spiritual  and  earnest  work  of  the  Free  Church  our  main  business,  we  shall 
have  more  freedom  to  range  over  the  wide  fields  of  literature,  science,  bio- 
graphy, history,  travels,  and  enterprise,  for  subjects  of  interest  and  instruct 
tion ;  and  to  contribute  something  to  supply  the  desideratum  which  Dr 
Arnold  felt  so  keenly-— books  or  papers  on  common  subjects,  written  in  a 
religious  spirit  and  with  a  Christian  aim. 

We  again  earnestly  solicit  the  prayers  and  kind  efibrts  of  our  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  wherever  our  periodical  circulates.  May  the 
God  of  all  grace  shed  down  his  richest  blessings  on  every  house  which  our 
Magazine  enters,  and  ever  make  it  a  messenger  to  the  inmates  of  truth  and 
love!  May  He  nerve  all — ^writers  and  readers — ^for  the  great  warfare 
of  the  times ;  and  amid  the  storms  and  struggles  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
prepare  us  for  that  holy  and  happy  **  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God." 

DecmUr  1852. 
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RELIGIOUS  PERIODICALS  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  PUBLIC. 

December  and  January  is  the  moulting  season  of  periodicals.  Dirested 
of  their  old  and  faded  hahiliments,  and  clad  in  fresh  and  brighter  plumage, 
they  prepare  for  higher  flights,  and  court  a  ^ider  popularity.  December 
sees  them  ^'  dropp'd  into  the  western  bay;"  as  they  emerge  in  January, 
they  have 

"  Tricked  their  beams,  and  vltb  new-spangled  ore, 
Flame  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 

It  is  at  this  Benson,  too,  that  they  usually  take  pains  to  set  forth  to  the 
public  their  claims  and  attractions — either  scolding  it  for  its  unmerited 
neglect,  or  applauding  and  flattering  it  for  its  discriminating  patronage. 
In  general,  their  appeal  is  for  increased  support ;  a  bold  effort  is  made  to 
call  spirits  from  the  Tasty  deep — ^too  often,  we  fear,  -with  nearly  as  small 
success,  as  such  summonses,  from  of  old,  have  been  wont  to  meet  with. 

We  haye  been  glancing  at  the  December  numbers  of  several  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  we  And  that  this  year  their  appeals  are  particularly  urgent. 
They  hare  taken  special  pains  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respectire 
churches  to  the  nature  of  tne  services  which  they  are  designed  to  render, 
and  to  urge  ministers  and  other  influential  parties  to  use  greater  exertions 
for  promoting  their  efficiency.  We  take  leave  to  present  our  readers  whh 
a  few  of  their  statements,  which  may  serve  to  show  at  once  the  grounds  on 
which  such  magazines  claim  the  support  of  the  churches,  and  the  degree  to 
ivhich  they  are  dependent  on  the  kind  offices  of  ministers  and  others,  for 
promoting  their  circulation  and  securing  their  stability.  The  flrst  that 
bappens  to  come  to  our  hand  is  the  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine^ 
which  for  several  years  has  had  for  its  editor,  Dr  Lindsay  Alexander — 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  names,  in  respect  of  talent,  among  Scotch 
Independents.  It  is  with  surprise  and  regret  that  we  find  this  journal  so 
bitter  in  its  complaints  of  inadequate  countenance  and  support : — 

^  If  the  churches  show  themselves  indifferent  to  the  magazine — if  the  brethren 
througfaont  the  coniitry  are  satisfied  to  remain  igaorant  of  its  contents  from  mouth 
to  month,  though  these  may  be  suoh  as  very  vitally  to  concern  them — if  they 
i)refer,  from  whatever  cause  (bo  it  the  love  of  savinj^  a  penny,  or  the  weakness  of 
ioeming  that  the  far-off  bird  must  needs  have  fairer  feathers  than  tliat  produced 
U  home),  the  journals  of  other  religions  bodies  to  their  own — or  if,  in  the  intensity 
jf  their  penDriottsness,  they  club  together,  in  parties  of  six  or  even  more,  so  as  to 
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divide  tlio  burden  of  expense  into  a  halfpenny  or  a  halfpenny  and  a  fraction  pet 
month  to  each,  and  thus  make  one  copy  serve  where  several  ought  to  have  been 
circulated, — the  result  of  course  will  be,  that  the  editor  will  become  disheartened, 
his  contributors  will  relax  their  efforts,  the  character  and  standing  of  the  maga- 
zine wHl  suffer,  and  ultimately  the  conducting  of  it  will  be  abandoned  as  a  thank- 
less and  vexatious  task." 

In  setting  forth  the  claima  of  the  magazine,  after  adverting  to  its  more 
special  services  to  the  denomination,  the  question  is  asked, — 

**  Is  it  of  little  service  that  from  time  to  time  words  of  instruction,  or  exhorta- 
tion, or  consolation  should  be  addressed  to  the  brethren,  from  the  peos  of  those 
whose  living  voice  they  may  often  have  longed  to  hear,  but  whose  bodily  presence 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy !  Is  it  a  trifling  thing  that  men  located  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  but  whose  minds,  it  may  be,  have  been  stirred  from 
their  depths  by  thoughts  that  have  passed  into  them  from  Grod*s  Word,  and  who 
long  to  give  utterance  to  these  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others, 
should  have  no  medium  of  doing  so  unless  they  send  them  to  the  journal  of  some 
other  denomination,  or  hazard  the  daring  experiment  of  an  independent  publica- 
tion t  Or  is  it  of  no  moment  that  events,  or  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
should  in  no  waj  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  people,  in  connection  with 
such  observations  as  a  judicious  survey  of  them  from  the  stand-point  6f  our  pe- 
culiar opinions  would  suggest !" 

Next,  let  us  hear  the  English  Presbyterian  Messenger — a  periodical  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  highest  talent  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  states  candidly,  that  notwithstanding  much  gra- 
tuitous labour  bestowed  in  conducting  it,  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  self- 
sustaining  ;  and  calls  earnestly  on  the  church,  whose  interests  it  supports, 
to  aim  at  trebling  its  circulation,  as  the  means  of  enabling  it  to  prosecute 
its  work  with  vigour  and  success. 

Turning  to  those  magazines  which  are  more  strictly  English,  and  which 
circulate  through  larger  communities,  we  find  a  state  of  things  much  more 
encouraging. 

The  Evangelical  Magazine  is  a  periodical  of  long  standing  and  consider- 
able fame— it  has  completed  its  57th  year,  for  27  of  which  it  has  been 
under  the  vigorous  management  of  Dr  Slorrison  of  Chelsea.  The  tone  of 
its  opening  remarks  is  encouraging  and  hearty.  It  is  something  to  find  an 
editor  of  so  long  experience  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  present  age 
— exposed  as  it  is  to  the  flood  of  German  nationalism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Popery  on  the  other — ^is  more  than  ever  the  season  for  vigorous,  able, 
and  high-toned  Christian  literature ;  and  calling  on  every  reader  of  the 
magazine  to  do  his  best  to  find  another,  so  as  at  once  to  double  its  circula- 
tion, and  increase,  iu  every  way,  the  service  rendered  by  it  to  the  chiu-ches. 

The  Christian  Witness  comes  next  to  hand.  It  is  known  to  be  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Campbell  of  the  Tabernacle — a  man 
whose  powers  seem  incapable  of  being  overtasked,  and  who,  besides  being 
the  successor  of  Whitefield  in  the  Tabernacle,  is  editor  of  the  British 
Banner^  the  ChHstian  Witness^  and  the  Christians  Penny  Magazine! 
In  his  stiitement  he  says,  that  while  tlie  circulation  of  his  periodicals  has 
been  unprecedentedly  large,  "  the  annual  loss  from  death,  removal,  emi- 
gration, and  other  circumstances,  must  necessarily  be  very  great,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  publications  may  maintain  their  ground,  there  must  be  a 

continual  accession  of  new  subscribers Forthepower  of  extending 

the  circulation  all  are  comparatively  helpless,  except  tJie  individual friendi^ 
families,  and  pastors  of  our  churches,  on  whose  instrumentality  every  thing 
depends." 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  circtt* 
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talion,  beiildcs  i^ecialiy  addredsihg  pastofS;  dcd^oris^  dborkeeperd,  priyakfe 
members,  tract  Yi^itors,  Sabbath-school  teaichers,  village  preachers,  arid 
county  associations^ — pressing  all  into  the  service,  and  requesting  a  pulpit 
intimation  from  the  firat, — with  his  usual  tact  and  sagacity,  he  strikes  out 
the  following  special  proposal : — 

^  1 1  strikes  41ie  writer,  that  hi'  &Ve£y  congregatidii  ihete  tmghi  to  be  what  might 
be  termed 'an  Officer  iif  Fublicatiopeya  man-of  itttdlligence  and  obseryatioD,  zeal- 
ous for  the  diffusion  of  truib|^d  thoroughly  a^qaii^^d  with  the  churqb  and  con- 
gregation. It  should  be  th^  special  business  oi  such  an  officer  to  take  care,  that 
the  whole  people  should  have  m  their  hands,  annually,  a  list  of  ail  tlie  periodical 
publications,  quarterly,  weekly,  or  monthly,  of  the  body*  and  also  a  list  of  works 
on  d! verse  subjects  which  are  on  sale.  This  officer,  on  all  points  acting  in  con- 
currence with  the  pastor,  the  deacons,  and  who  nC^ght^  indeed,  be  one  of  the 
deacons  himself  and  if  so,,  so  much  the  better^  mi^ht  be  surrounded  with  a 
committee  of  assistance,  among  whom  the  cpngregi^tion  might  ho  dividedi  can- 
vassed/ ic.,&c.  ,  .    .  I      .     • 

Without  pressing  the  adoption  of  this  last  proposal  (whioh,  however,  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration),  we  do  submit,  ikf^t  the  tone  of  most  congre- 
gations might  be  very  greatly  raised,  if  more  systematic  means  were  used 
to  secure  for  all  the  families  a  regular  supply,-  through  the  Press,  of  healthy, 
suitable,  and  varied  intellectmil  food.  It  is  strange  that,  for  the  most  part, 
there  is  so  great  indifference  to  this  mode  of  usefulness.  Men  ^ho  give 
a>vay  large  sums  of  money,  with  most  generous  and  exemplary  liberality, 
for  every  plan  of  usefulness  tjiai  commends  itself  to  their  .Christian  princi- 
ples, will  oe  found,  perhaps,  not  to  spend  above  a  very  few  shillings  in  a 
year,  in  support,  either  directly  or  indirectly^  of  a  Christian  Press ;— and 
this,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  F^ess  is  daily  acquiring  more  and 
more  power  ip  the  community,  sind  that  there  is  no  species  of  error  or 
mischief  which  Is  not  advocated,  through  its  instrumentality,  with  great 
vigour  and  with  much  success. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  commonly  foimd,  that  while  a  large  number  of 
our  readers  are  pleased  to  Express  themselves  satisfied  with  our  labours,  tom- 
parativdy  few  have  been  in  the  way  of  using  active  measures  for  promoting 
our  success.  This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  our  operations.  We  do  not  aim  at  creating  a  great  excitement  on  any 
one  subject,  but  rather  at  quietly  instilling  soimd  views. and  principles,  ap- 
plicable to  all  subjects,  into  the  minds  of  our  readers, — at  counteracting  the 
many  systems  of  error  and  mischief  that  are  at  work, — and  stimulating 
Christian  activity,  in  the  various  enterprises,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  which 
Christian  men  are  called  to  devote  their  energies.  We  would  respectfully 
submit  to  the  ministers  of  our  church,  with  a  view  more  especially  to  the 
young  men  of  their  congregations,  that  liable  as  these  are,  particularly  in 
large  cities,  to  all  the  seductions  of  plausible  error,  and  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  unprincipled  profligacy,  it  would  be  but  right  to  encourage  among 
them  the  perusal  of  periodicals,  or  other  works,  which,  besides  preparing 
them  for  tiie  obfections  they  may  be  called  to  answer,  the  books  they  may 
be  asked  to  reaa,  or  the  seductions  and  temptations  they  may  have  to  with- 
stand, would  also  stimulate  them  to  engage  in  some  department  of  Chris- 
tian activity,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  render  them,  not  the  victims,  but 
thepreservers  of  unprincipled  men. 

Ijiere  is  one  suggestion  that  has  often  been  made  to  us — the  force  of 
which  we  feel,  and  with  which  we  purpose  to  comply.  It  is,  that  our 
Magazine  has  hitherto  foo  exclusively  addressed  itself  to  one  dasa^thoae 
deeply  interested  in  ecclesiastical  and  literary  subjects ;  and  that  it  has  con- 
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tained  little  to  render  it  useful  as  a  Family  Magazine^  or  a  companion  fof 
the  Sabbath-day.  These  defects  we  are  now  about  to  remedy,  as  will  be 
seen  from  tih'e  arrkngemettt  a£d  contents  of  the  present  Number.  While 
still  keej^in'g  tip  the  distinctive  C&aracter  of  the  Magazine,  as  a  theological 
and  literary  joumiil,  we  ar^  anxious  to  interest  the  whole  membership  of 
the  Ftee  Church,  and  to  secure  readers  from  all  ranks  and  classes.  "We 
have  asked  the^ friendly  dicertiions  of  ou^  subst^iibers  to  promote  our  drcu- 
lation,  and  increase  oiir  pbw^  of  doirig  good  ;  we  now  ask  their  prayers 
on  o^r  behalf,  that  both  contributors  and  editor  may  have  wisdom  to  see, 
and  grace  to  maitifsiih  th«  cduse  6f  truth,  and  that  our  whole  labours  may 
redound  tb'^he  glory  of  our  adorable  Lord.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
duty  of  praying  for  a  blessing  on  the  Christian  Press  is  sadly  neglected. 
Among  the  intei'cessory  prayers  of  thfe  pulpit  or  the  family,  who  ever  heard 
the  Press  come  in  for  a  clause  ?  With  more  of  the  prayers  of  Christian 
people  presented  *6n  owt  behalf,  we  are  t)feTsuaded  that  our  labours,  and 
those  of  others  in  thfe  sjime  field,  would  be  productive  of  tenfold  greater 
good. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

I^—- TQ9  BISTpmCAX*  AND  DIDACTIC  POBTIOl^S. 

Besides  fiTUAbdrl^s  allusions  of  various  kinds  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old,  there  are  somewhat  more  than  tw6  hundred  and  fifty  express  citations 
in  the  writings,  of  the  one  from  those  of  the  other.  These  citations  are  of 
unequal  length ;  they  oonsist  qften  of  a  single  clause,  but  sometimes'  also 
extend  to  seraral  verses.  They  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Old  Testament  Scripture ;  though,  -with  vexy  few  exceptions, 
they  belong  to  the  fiVe  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  ^^tings  of  the 

prophets,  '  ,  '  '      . 

Not  a  few  ojTthese  citaiions  from  the  Old  Testament  are  citatidns  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  tliey  appear  merely  as  passages  quoted  in  their  plain  sense 
from  the  previously  existing  canon  of  Scripture.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
passages  out  of  the  books  of  Moses,  with  which  our  Lord,  after  the  simple 
notification,  *'lt  is  written,"  thrifee'  met  the  assaults  of  the  tempter  in  the 
wilderness;  and  6uch  also  are  those* With  which  Stephen,  in  his  historical 
speedi  before  the  Jewish  council,  sought,  through  appropriate  references  to 
the  past,  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  alarm  the  consciences  of  his  judges. 
In  examples  of  this  description,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  wear 
even  the  semblance  of  a  difficulty,  unless  it  may  be  regarded  as  such,  that 
occasionally  a  slight  difference  appears  in  the  passages  as  quoted,  from 
what  they  are  as  they  stand  in  the  original  Scripture.  But  the  difference 
is  never  more  than  a  verbal  one  ;  the  sense  of  the  original  is  always  given 
with  substantial  conectness  by  the  inspired  writers  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  interpretation  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  need  for  lingering  about  the  discussion  of  a  matter  so  comparatively 
minute. 

But  there  still  remains  a  considerable  variety  of  Old  Testament  passages, 
so  cited  in  the  New,  as  plainly  to  involve  certain  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  because  they  are  cited  as  grounds  of  inference  for  some  authoritative 
conclusion,  or  as  proofs  of  doctrine  respecting  something  connected  with 
the  person,  the  work,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  on  the  supposition 
of  tbe  authors  of  the  New  Testament  being  inspired  teachers,  the  character 
of  these  citations  is  of  the  gravest  importance — ^first,  as  providing,  in  the 
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principles  tbey  imply,  a  test  to  some  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers ;  and  then  as  furnishing,  in  those  implied  principles,  an  infallible 
direction  for  the  right  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture.  For,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  understood 
and  applied  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  as  much  intended  to 
throw  light  generally  on  the  principles  of  interpretation,  as  to  administer 
instruction  on  the  specific  points,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  more 
immediately  appealed  to.  What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  use  made  of  the  pas- 
sages in  question,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  explained  ?  Is  it  natural 
and  proper  ?  Is  there  nothing  strained,  nothing  paradoxical,  nothing  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  in  the  matter  ?  Does  it  altogether  commend  itself  to 
our  understandings  and  consciences  ?  Undoubtedly,  all  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  it  does  so  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  And  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which  are  very  apt  to  stagger  inquirers 
in  their  first  attention  to  the  subject.  Nay,  there  are  real  difficulties  attach- 
ing to  some  parts  of  it,  which  have  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
ablest  interpreters,  and  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution  can  be  given, 
without  a  clear  and  comprehensive  insight  being  first  obtained  into  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  preparatory  and  the  ultimate  things  in 
God's  kingdom. 

In  a  small  publication,  which  materially  contributed  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  these  difficulties,  issued  so  far  back  as  1824,  Olshausen  remarks 
concerning  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New:— « 

**  This  has  heen  for  all  more  recent  expositors  a  stone  of  stumbling,  over  which 
not  a  few  of  them  have  actually  fallen.  It  has  appeared  difficult  and  even  impos- 
sible to  them  to  discover  a  proper  unity  and  connection  in  the  constructions  put 
upon  the  passages  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  or  to  refer  them  to  rules  and 
principles.  Without  being  able  to  refer  them  to  these,  tbey  could  not  properly 
justify  and  approve  of  them ;  neither  could  they,  ou  the  other  hand,  altogether 
disapprove  and  reject  them,  without  abandoning  every  thing.  So  that  in  explain- 
ing the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  pdinted  to  the  New,  and  again  in 
explaining  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  expressly  referred  to  and 
applied  the  Old,  expositors  for  the  most  pari  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  resorted  to  the  most  violent  expedients  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  the  explanation  of  the  CUd  Testament  in  the  New  is  the  very 
point  from  which  alone  all  exposition,  that  listens  to  the  voice  of  divine  wisdom, 
most  set  out.  For,  we  have  here  presented  to  us  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
understood  by  inspired  men  themselves,  and  are  furnished  with  the  true  key  of 
knowledge."* 

It  is  more  especially,  however,  in  the  application  made  by  New  Testa- 
ment writers  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  leatament  that  the  difficulties  in 
question  present  themselves.  Nor  are  thej  by  any  means  of  one  kind; 
they  are  marked  by  a  considerable  diversi^»  and  the  passages  will  require 
to  be  taken  in  due  order  and  connection,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  well- 
grounded  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject.  This  is  what  we  propose 
doing  in  a  series  of  articles.  But  meanwhile,  as  there  are  other  portions  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  besides  the  prophecies,  referred  to  and  quoted  in 
the  New — as  much  use  also  is  made  there  of  the  historical  and  didactic 
port]ons,-^it  is  important  to  remark,  that  this  use,  with  only  one  or  two 
apparent,  and  no  real  exceptions,  is  always  of  a  quite  natural  and  unso- 
phisticated character ;  free  from  any  ridiculous  or  extravagant  conceits,  and 
entirely  approving  itself  to  the  judgments  of  profound  and  thoughtful 
r^ers.    Such  readers,  indeed,  so  naturally  expect  it  to  be  so,  that  they 

0  Bin  Wort  Uber  tiefeni  Sebrlftdno,  pp  7, 8, 


9c^}y  take  fXigpixa^€Q  fd  thd  fmtiy  ox  eyer  timk  oif  iihe  poceibilitgr  ;of  its 
bayiiig  b/een  otherwise.  But  it  is  tj^ex&thj^  to  he  noted,  ,^  at  tbe  period 
^e  I^wTpptal^e^t.Mras  ^yrfttWj  /lieri?  w^,  Jjotliin.  t)ie  age  gejaeraJJj^  aad 
ill  the  Jewish  ^e^tio^of  Lt  m.p%r<t(c;u}Qi:,ai strong. tQ^d^j  to. the  aU^osic^ 
in  interpretation — »to  thastrai^ed^  the  &ncifiily  the  puerile.  The  reeorda 
pf  gospel  history  oontains  many  plain  indi^tions  of  this;  Our  {iord  ertn 
chased  th^  Jewii^h  scholars  iin^  Jn^erpjreters  of  hid  day  Trtth  rendering  of 
no  effect  the  law  of  pod  Ky  tl\exr  fraditions,  (Mark  TJi.  11,  12) ;  and  evjn 
denUy  had  it  as  his  chief  aim,  in  a  considerable  part  of  his  public  teaching, 
to  Vindicate  the'  real  Isense  of  andient  Scriptui:«  mm  th^Sr' raise  glosses  4nd 
sophistical  i^erTersions.  The  oldest  Babbiincal  Writings  extaoat,  \thieh  pro* 
fess  to  deliver  the  tradkiQn^  intierpvetiitieiis  of  the  leading  docton  of  the 
igmagogoe^  sufficiently  etince  Wbart  lieed  f hfeve  mas  ibr  i)ur  Lord  adopting 
such  a  course:  Buch  as  know  Uicse  only  frtOA  the  q^aotatiobs  adduced  by 
Ainsworth,  Ligbtfoot,  and  simiiaa^  writers,  see  them  only  {n  what  is  at 
once  by  far  the&best  side^  and  th^lr  stmall^t  proportio*a8.  For,  to  a  lai^e 
extent,  theyconnst  pf  absurd,  includible,  and  unsure  stories;  abound  vrmi 
the  most  arbitraty  iand  ridiculous  conceits;  aba,  &$>&  whole,  tend  much 
more  to  t>b6cuye  and  perplex  the  meting  of  Old  Test&toent  Scripture,  Uia^ 
explain  it«  It  wds  even  regarded  as  a  piece  of  iaudable  ingenuity  to 
multiply  as  mtich  as  possible  tlie  meanings  of  evety  clause  and  text;  for, 
as  Jeremiah  had  compared  tbe  Word  'of  God  to  a  harnmer  that  breaks  the 
rook  in  pieces,  30^  it  was  thought,  the  Word  must  admit  of  as  many  senses 
as  the  rock  smitten  with  the  liammer  might  produce  s^iintens.  Some 
Babbinical  authorities^  therefore,  contend  for  forty-nin^,  and  ottirers  for  as 

many  as  seventy  meanings  to  eaeh  ferte.*        '  '"  ' 

when  we  pass  out  of  the  strictly  Jewish  totritdry  tothe  otlier  theologC- 
oal  writings  of  the  first  ages,  we  arb  seldom  allowed  to  travel  far  without 
stumbling  on  something  of  the  same  description.  To  say'co^hing  of  the 
writings  of  Philo,  whieh  are  replete  with  'fandfttl  <a]]egoribU  meanings, 
but  which  could  Imve' little  if  dny  inttitoee  in  Jn^d^,  in  the  epistle  tf 
Barnabas  (^cH6ed  D  the  peri  of  that  Bsinxabas  who  wtia  the  coDipanion 
of  St  Paul,  and  an  acknowledged  production  of  the  ^rst  age),  we  find, 
among  other  frivolous  things,  the  cifctimcision  of  318perB(Ai6*i!i  Abraham^s 
house  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  patriadrch  h^  x^eoeived  the  mys- 
tery of  three  letters.  For,  the  numerical  t«ltio  of  ihe  two  leading  ielitevs 
that  stand  for  the  name  of  Jefsud  is'  18,  and  die  letter  T,  dhe  fi^uro  of  (he 
cross,  is  SOO;  **wherefofe  by  two  lettej^s  he  sigflififed  Jesus,  tod  by  the 
third  his  cross.  He  who  has  put  theengmfted  gift  of  his  doctrine  Within  us, 
knows  that  I  never  taught  to  any  ene  a  iiio#e  certain  truth/i'  In  Uhe 
epistle  of  Clement,  another  production'ol  the  apostolical  age^  the  aoailet 
thread  which  Rahab  saipended  from 'her  window,  ^is  'madeto  signify  that 
there  should  be  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Jel^ua  to  alt^lmt  hJeliere 
and  hope  in  him;  an^  the  ftible  <^  'the  l^hoGootiar,  •d;^g  afher  five  hundred 
yearii,  and  giving  birth,  whcsi  dead,' to  another 4estiiied' to  live  for- ^flke 
same  period,  is  granreiy  treated  as  a  fiict' in  natural  sotence^and  held' up 
as  a  proof  of  the  resurrection.    Some  -things  of  a  similar  nailiirts  are  also 
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^  SiteniBenger  ^n|wrct««  Judentbum,  vol,  I.  eb.  S.  Tb^  laborious  ^^jveatigator  of  ^wi«h  writingy 
joitly  calu  their  expo«itlofls  **  foolUh  and  perverted/'  and'  supports  the  assertion  wiCK  amplfe  proof. 
Tbut— to  refer  only  to  one  or  two«-on  the  peiiage  whUsh  iMrmict  tHo  meeCliig  of  Eaeu  and  ^aaah,  it  it 
gathered  in  the  Berescblth  Ilabba,froin  a  small  pecultaritv  in  one  of  the  words,  that  Esau  did  not  come 
to  klia.  bat  to  bite,  Md  that  '*  our  father  Jaeofe's  nedt*#ai 'changed  tnto  marble,  ioiCbke  the  teeil)  of  the 
ungodly  man  were  broken"  The  paMage  Jn  Pf-  »m.  1&— "  My  bora  ibalt  Utou  ewlt  like  the  horo  of 
an  unieoni.  I  shall  be  anointed  witli  freth  oil/*  Is  explained  in  the  Jatkut  Chudiuh  by  the  statement, 
that  while  In  *  anoiotiog  the  other  som  of  Jeile,  the  oil  was  poio-ed  out,  wben  David's  turn  came,  the  oil 
of  itself  flowed  and  ran  upon  his  head,  xheee,  indeed,  are  among  the  simpler  specimens;  for,  by  giving 
A  numerical  value  to  the  letter*,  the  moU  «&tr»fa|(an(  and  lenselei*  opinioni  wer^  thus  obtained. 
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to  be  met  with  ux  Ireosus,  and  many  in  the  writingB  of  Justin  Martyr. 
Let  the  following  soffioe  for  a  specimen :— - 

**  When  the  people  fought  with  Amalek,  and  the  son  of  Nun,  ealled  Jesus,  led 
on  the  battle^  Mosee  was  praying  to  Ood,  having  liis  arms  extended  in  the  form  of 
a  crofls;  as  long  as  he  renuuned  in  that  posture^  Amalek  was  beaten;  but  if  he 
ceased  in  any  degree  to  preserve  it,  the  people  were  worsted,— *all  owing  to  the 
power  of  the  cross;  for  the  people  did  nob  conquer  because  Mosqs  prayed,  but 
because  the  name  of  Jesus  was  at  the  head  of  the  battle,  and  Moses  himself  niad« 
the  figure  of  the  cross."— (Dki2.  Trj/ph.,p,  248,  Ed,  S^hurg). 

Now,  it  is  surely  no  small  proof  of  the  divine  character  of  the  New 
Testament  writbgs,  that  they  stand  entirely  clear  from  suoh  strained  and 
puerile  interpretations,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  the  production  of 
the  Tery  age  and  people  peculiarly  addicted  to  such  things*  Though  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  could  not  have  en- 
joyed more  than  the  commonest  advantages^  ho  yet  came  forth  as  a  public 
teacher  nobly  superior  to  the  false  spirit  of  the  times;  never  seeking  for 
the  involous  or  the  fanciful,  but  penetrating  with  the  profoundest  discern- 
ment into  the  real  import  of  the  aivinc  testimony.  And  even  the  apostle 
Paul,  though  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  whose  name  is  still  held 
in  veneration  in  the  schools  of  Rabbinical  learning,  betrays  nothing  of  the 
sinister  bias  in  this  respect,  which  his  early  training  must  have  tended  to 
impart;  he  wxites  as  one  well  skilled,  indeed,  to  reason  and  dispute,  but 
still  always  as  one  thoroughly  yersant  in  the  real .  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  incapable  of  stooping  to  any  thiqg  trifling  and  fantastical.  And  that 
there  should  thus  have  been,  in  persons  so  circmnstanced,  along  with  a 
frequent  handling  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  a  perfectly  sober  and  intel- 
ligent use  of  it — a  spirit  of  interpretation  pervading,  and  directing  that 
use,  which  can  stand  even  the  searching  investigations  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  cannot  fail  to  rai^^e  the  question  in  candid  and  thoughtful  minds, 
^'Whence  had  these  men  this  wisdom?  "  or  rather,  it  should  impress  us  with 
the  conviction,  that  they  were  men  specially  taught  by  God,  and  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gave  them  understanding.— We  have  stated, 
however,  that  though  there  are  no  real  departures  iu  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  from  a  sound  and  judicious  explanation  of  the  historical 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  Old,  there  ^e  a  few  apparent  ones — a  few  that 
may  seem  to  be  such  on  a  superfieial  consideration.  One  passage,  iuid 
only  one,  in  our  Lord's  history  belongs  to  this  class.  It  is  liis  scriptural 
proof  of  the  resurrection,  in  reply  to  the  shallow  objection  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  which  he  drew  from  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses  at  the  bush, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob." 
It  is  clear  from  this  alone,  our  Lord  argued,  that  the  dead  are  raised;  ^'  for 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living;  for  all  live  unto  him." 
— (Matt,  xxii.  32;  Luke  xx.  38).  The  argument  was  plainly  stigmatized 
by  the  notorious  Wolfenbuttle,  fragmentist  of  the  last  century,  as  of  the 
Babbinical  hair-splitting  kind;  and  more  recently  the  infiunous  Strauss, 
with  some  others  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  Germany,  have  both  regarded  it  as 
a  '^  cabalistical  exposition,"  and  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  so  regard- 
ing it,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  derived  by  the  Jews  from 
omex  nations,  and  cannot  be  proyed  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Most  worthy  successors  truly  to  those  Sadducean  objectors  whom 
our  Lord  sought  to  confute — equally  unbecoming  in  their  notions  of  God, 
and  euuaUy  superficial  in  their  views  respecting  his  written  word  \  8o  far 
from  deriving  the  notion  of  a  future  state,  in  the  particular  aspect  of  it 
now  under  popsideration — a  resurrection  from  the  dead— from  the  heathen 
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cations  around  them,  the  Jews  vrere  the  only  people  in  antiquity  who  held 
it ;  the  Gentile  philosophy  in  all  its  branches  rejected  it  as  incredible.  And 
the  construction  put  by  our  Lord  on  the  words  spoken  to  Moses,  so  feu: 
from  being  cabalistical  or  hair-splitting,  simply  penetrates  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  inrolyed  in  the  relation  they  indicate  between  God  and 
his  servants.  ^' The  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob" — theirs 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  to  be  to  them,  and  to  do  for  them,  whateyer 
such  a  Being,  standing  in  such  a  relation,  could  be  and  do ;  therefore, 
most  assuredly,  to  raise  them  from  the  dead,  since,  were  one  part  of  their 
natures  to  be  left  there  the  prey  of  corruption,  he  might  justly  be  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God. — (Ileb.  xi.  16.)  '*  How  could  God,"  Neander  pro* 
perly  asks^  '*  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and 
ascribe  to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appear- 
ances, if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  immor- 
tality ?  The  living  God  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  the  God  of  the  living.*'* 
Yes,  the  whole  law,  in  a  sense,  bore  witness  to  that ;  for  there  death 
constantly  appears  as  the  embodiment  of  foulness  and  corruption,  with 
which  the  pure  and  holy  One  cannot  dwell  in  union.  So  that  for  those 
who  are  really  his,  he  must  manifest  himself  as  the  conqueror  of  death ; 
their  relation  to  him,  as  his  peculiar  people,  is  a  nonentity,  if  it  does  not 
carry  this  in  its  train.  How  profound,  then,  yet  how  simple  and  how 
true,  is  the  insight  which  our  Lord  here  discovers  into  the  realities  of  things, 
compared  either  with  his  ancient  adversaries  or  his  modem  assailants! 
And  how  little  does  his  argument  need  such  diluted  explanations  to  re- 
commend it  as  those  of  Kuinoel, — ^^  God  is  called  the  God  of  any  one,  in 
so  far  as  he  endows  them  with  benefits;  but  he  cannot  bestow  benefits 
upon  the  dead,  therefore  they  live!"  Nay,  that  is  but  a  part;  be  not 
afraid  to  go  a  little  deeper.  There  is  more  water  in  the  well  than  thou 
appearest  to  dream  of.     It  is  clear  still  at  a  lower  depth. 

A  passage  that  has  much  more  commonly  been  regarded  by  commen- 
tators as  breathing  the  dialectics  of  the  Jewish  schools,  is  Gal.  iv.  21-31, 
where  the  apostle,  in  arguing  against  the  legal  and  fleshly  tendencies  of 
the  Galatians,  summons  them  to  ^'  hear  the  law."  And  then  he  calls  to 
their  remembrance  the  circumstances  recorded  of  the  two  wives  of  Abra- 
ham and  their  ofi&pring ;  the  one  Sarah,  the  free- woman,  the  mother  of 
the  children  of  promise,  or  the  spiritual  seed,  corresponding  to  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem  and  its  true  worshippers ;  the  other,  Hagar,  the  bond- woman, 
the  mother  of  a  seed  bom  afler  the  flesh,  camal  and  ungodly  in  spirit, 
and  so  corresponding  to  the  earthly  Jemsalem,  or  Sinai,  >vith  its  covenant 
of  law,  and  its  slavish  camal  worshippers.  And  the  apostle  declares  it 
as  certain,  that  worshippers  of  this  class  must  all  be  cast  out  from  any  in- 
heritance in  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  as  Hasar  and  her  fleshly  son  were, 
by  divine  command,  driven  out  of  Abraham  s  house,  that  the  true  child 
of  promise  might  dwell  in  peace  and  inherit  the  blessing.  It  is  trae,  the 
apostle  himself  calls  this  an  allegorizing  of  the  history,  which  is  quite 
enough  with  some  to  stamp  it  as  fanciful  and  weak.  And  there  are  others, 
looking  merely  to  the  superficial  appearances,  who  allege  that  the  exposi- 
tion fails,  since  the  child  of  Hagar  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  while 
it  was  precisely  the  posterity  of  Sarah,  by  the  line  of  Isaac,  who  stood 
bound  by  its  requirements.  This  is  an  objection  that  could  be  urged  only 
by  those  who  did  not  perceive  the  real  drift  of  the  apostle's  statement 
For,  what  is  the  great  object  he  aims  at  ?  It  is  to  show  that  in  order  to 
men's  being  chil£eii  of  God  and  heirs  of  blessing,  they  must  b^  disti^- 

>  I«irc  of  Jem*,  |9ta. 
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pfulahecl  I^  a  £r^  and  $lia]i  8|)mt  toward  him ;  but  that  such  a  spirit  must  be 
inboniy  And  cannot  \)^  a(;quire^  by  their  ^ndearouring  to  keep  the  law's  re«- 
qoirements.  The  lawt ,  i^  respect  to  ^onship,  does  not  constitute  the  essentia} 
distinction  h^twct^  them  ^q[  others ;  of  itself  it  can  only  beget  IshmaeHtes 
-^e^nsons  who  m^7|inde€id>  hare;  the  name  and  possess  the  outward  stand- 
ing of  <^ildren,  but  who,a^^,aliens>  at  heart,  carnal,  in  bondage  to  the  do- 
B^iini^^  of  th,e,fi^^  «>iid|  th^, world.  ..These. are  the  only  sort  of  children 
the  law  eyef:  qould  beget;  but  it  was  a  perversion  of  its  design  ever  to  look 
to  it  as  a  .parent  of  children;  it  was  not  given  for  this,  no  more  than 
Hagar*waa  given  ,as  a  proper  spbuse  to  Abraham,  who  was  in  her  own 
place  only  iwhe^.kept  as  an  handpaaid  to  the  true  wife.  And  to  render 
what  the  aposile.sayji  a.fa^r  and  I^gitimeM^e  proof  of  the  point  at  issue,  all 
that  is  n^oes^aryi^,  ^t  th^.fapts  of  hjUftory  jfeferred.  to  should  have  been 
designipd  }>y  God,  ^9. be  real  i^i.tin^tiop^  o^  his  mind  and  will — revelationg 
respecting,  the.  things  of  God^s.  kingdom.  But  this  is  precisely  what  God 
meant,  an4  what  ihe  Jews,  and,  ttieur  .followers  in  after  times  erred  so 
much  in  qvedookiug.  ^he  thiflgn  that  took,  place  in  Abraham's  house 
in  regard  to.  a  seed  of  promise. and^plesgipg,  were  all  ordered  specially  and 
peculiarly  to,  e^ij)it  at  ^he  very  qijtset  tjEi^  truth,  that  such  a  seed  must 
be  beffQttei;!  from  above,  ^and. that  all  not.  thus  begotten^  though  encom- 
pa^sef^  it  ,n^^t  b^e,.  with . the. ^qlepinjt^es^d  privileges  of  the  covenant, 
wer0  i>orzv  after  tln^e  flpsh, — Xshno^a^te^  i^.  spirit,  and  st):angers  to  the  pro- 
mise. T^e.f^ppstle  merply  readf^o^l^  the  spiritual  lessons  that  lay  infolded 
in  the,  his)LoiT  of  Ab^pah^i;^*^  family  as  signtificant  of  tbbgs  to  come;  and, 
to  ^s^  that  ^je  similitudes  ^^,  becay^e  t^e  la^  was  given  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Sar^,  a^d  not  of  liagar,  betrays  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  what 
the  real  design  qf.  |the  l^w  ,wa3,  and  what  should  have  been  expected  from 
iL  The  interpret£|tiqn'  of  the  apostle  alone  brings  out  the  fundamental 
principles  invo^Y^.in  the  transactions,  and, if;  does  no  more. 

Those  whq  would  fasten  -qn,  the  jostle  the  charge  of  resorting  to 
Rabbinica^  ^bitrarinessi  and  .coi^ccilt, .  point  with  considerable  confidence 
to  a  pps^ge  in  the.  first  ,..epi^tle  to.  the  ^oj-inthians.  The  passage  is 
1  Cor.  x^  .l-<4}.  where  thp •  (ynost^e  rpmind^  the  Corinthians  how  their 
iath^fa  bad  been  uqder  the  c]9ud,  and  had  passed  through  the  sea ;  and 
had  heeiL  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  and  had  all 
eaten  ^be  ^^upae, spiritual  food,. and  all  drunk  of  the  same  spiritual  drink; 
for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rpck  which  followed  them,  and  that  rock 
WQB  Christ.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  description,  it  has  been  alleged  (even 
still  by  De  Wctte,  Ruckert,  Meyer),  that  the  apostle  adopts  the  Jewish 
l^ends  respecting  the  rock  at  Horeb  having  actually  followed  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  wanderings,  and  puts  a  feigned,  allegorical  construction  on  the 
other  parts  to  suit  his  purpose.*  There  is  really  no  ground,  however,  for 
either  allegation,  if  the  statements  of  the  apostle  are  only  taken  in  their 

Itroper  connection,  and  the  usual  allowance  made  for  the  figurative  use  of 
anguage.  When  he  speaks  of  the  rock  following  them,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  characterises  it  as  the  rock  they  drank  from ;  evidently,  therefore, 
meaning  the  water  that  flowed  from  it,  or  the  rock  in  its  gushing  streams. 
That  water  did  flow  from  the  rock  in  Horeb,  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
a  considerable  rivulet,  accompanying  the  Israelites  to  some  distance  through 

*  ThdlQck,  In  bli  tbort  treitUc,  Du  A  he  Test  im  Keu<«n,  p.  39,  evadei  the  question  about  the 
Jtwlih  l^eiMliL  by  denying  that  there  la  any  proper  proof  of  the  Jew*  baTlnc  beliered  that  tbe  water 
from  the  rockfollowed  the  Itraebtet,  and  affirming  that  the  paataget  utuauy  referred  to  on  the  cub- 
J«ct,  speak  only  of  the  water  of  the  well  dag  by  Moses  and  the  prlnees  out  of  the  earth.  Some  of 
theaa  certainly  do,  but  not  all.  Those  given  by  Schottgen  on  1  Cor.  x.  4,  clearly  show  some  of  the 
Jews  to  have  held,  not  Indeed  that  the  water  by  Itself,  but  that  the  rock  ready  to  give  forth  its  water 
M  oeeaskw  required,  did  somehow  follow  the  Israelites. 
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the  desert,  nsay  safely  be  inferred  from  th^  references  made  to  it  m  Otke^ 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  20 ;  ct.  41  ;  Isa«  xlviiL 
31);  and  from  the  fact,  that  diuring  their  long  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
we  never  hear  of  any  fiulure  in  the  supply  of  water,  after  the  opening  of 
the  rock  in  Horeb,  till  the  forty  years  had  nearly  reached  their  close—- 
(Numb.  XX.)  This  plainly  implies  their  having  received  a  plentifiil  sup- 
ply of  water  from  some  regular  source,  and  from  none  so  likely  as  Horeb- 
In  intimating  such  to  have  been  the  case,  the  apdstle  enters  into  no  alliance 
with  any  Jewish  fables. 

Then,  as  to  the  application  of  the  termir «  baptism,"  spiritual  «  food"  and 
«  drink,"  "  Christ,''  to  the  experience  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  apostle  is  referring  to  this  portion  of  ancient  histoiy  for  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  it  was  necessary  to  view — the  propriety  of  the  refer- 
ence altogether  rested  on  his  being  able  to  view — the  position  oi  the  Israelites 
as  substantially  one  with  that  of  the  Corinthians.  And  to  show  how  much 
he  held  this  to  be  the  case,  he  applies  the  terms  that  properly  belong^  to 
the  Corinthians  to  the  Israelites : — These,  says  he,  were  baptized  like  you, 
had  Christ  among  them  like  you,  and  like  you  were  privileged  to  eat  and 
drink  as  guests  in  the  Lord's  house.  Of  course,  language  transferred  thus 
from  one  part  of  God's  dispensations  to  another,  could  never  be  meant  to 
be  taken  very  strictly — ^no  more  could  it  be  so,  when  the  new  things  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  were  applied  to  the  Israelites,  than  when  the  old 
things  of  the  Jewish  are  applied  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  this  latter  mode  of  application,  the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  as 
having  a  temple  as  Israel  had,  an  altar,  a  passover-lamb  and  feast,  a 
sprinkling  with  blood,  a  circumcision.  Yet  every  one  knows  that  what  is 
meant  by  such  language  is,  not  that  the  very  things  themselves,  the  things 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  but  that  the  inward  realities  sig- 
nified by  them,  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  old  name  is  re- 
tained, though  actually  denoting  something  higher  and  better.  And  we 
must  interpret  in  the  same  way,  when  the  transference  is  made  in  the  re- 
verse order — ^when  the  new  things  of  the  Christian  Church  are  ascribed  to 
the  ancient  Israelites.  By  the  cloud  passing  over  and  resting  between 
them  and  the  Egyptians,  and  then  afterwards  under  its  protection  passing 
through  the  Rea  Sea  in  safety,  they  were  baptized  into  Moses — ^for  thus 
the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  their  old  vassalage  and  the 
new  state  and  prospects  on  which,  under  Moses,  they  had  entered ;  and 
Christ  himself,  whose  servant  Moses  was,  was  present  with  them,  feeding 
them  as  from  his  own  hand  with  direct  supplies  of  meat  and  drink,  till 
they  reached  the  promised  inheritance.  In  short,  these  were  to  them  re- 
latively what  Christian  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  to  believers 
now.  But  not  in  themselves  formally  the  same.  Christ  was  there  only  in 
a  mystery ;  gospel-ordinances  were  possessed  only  under  the  shadow  of 
means  and  provisions,  adapted  immediately  to  their  bodily  wants  and  tem- 
poral condition.  Yet  stiU  Christ  and  the  Gospel  were  there ;  for  all  that 
was  then  given  and  done  liiiked  itself  by  a  spiritual  bond  with  the  better 
things  to  come,  and  as  in  a  glass  darkly  reflected  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion. So  that,  as  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  stood  relatively  in  the  same 
position  with  the  professing  Church  under  the  Gospel,  the  language  here 
used  by  the  apostle  merely  shows  how  clearly  he  perceived  the  points  of  re- 
semblance, and  how  profoundly  he  looked  into  the  connection  between 
them. 
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ROME'S  inSSIONS  ABROAD,  THE  MEANS  OE  HER  REVIVAL 

AT  HOME. 

Fbw  things  have  more  surprised  Protestants  in  Scotland  than  to  learn  from 
Ranke's  History  of  the  more  recent  Popes,  that  Rome,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, reconquered  from  the  Reformation  more  than  half  the  European  nations 
she  lost  in  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Knowing  the  frauds  and  violence  of 
Rome,  it  seemB  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  it  was  not  so  mnch  a  reconqnest 
of  souls  as  of  hodies.  But  this  was  ikr  fh)m  being  the  whole  truth.  The  Re- 
formatiott  was  not  only  arrested  by  its  own  dissensions,  but  also  by  the  departure 
of  the  Churches  from  their  first  love  to  Christ,  and  dveir  first  Gospel  principleii; 
and  while  the  moral  powers  of  the  Reformation  Churches  were  thns  decaying, 
Ranke  has  shown  that,  contemporaneously,  the  moral  power  of  real  beliefs  was 
reviving  in  the  bosdm  of  thd  great  adversary  of  the  Reformation.  The  easy,  ele- 
gant scepticism'  fashionable  in  the  c6urt  of  Leo  X.,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, gave  place  to  an  entirely  new  ordel^  of  men  and  things — to  men  grave,  ear- 
sesty  and  «nergetic,  with  bat  one  object-*Ui0  snbjection  of  all  men  and  all  minds 
to  the  Qmrch  of  Rome.  Eiivt  arose  tfa»  order  of  the  Theatines.  Then  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  containing  men  who,  whatever  were  their  faults,  were  in  earnest — to 
whom  life  was  no  longer  a  jest — who  exhibited  all  that  combination  of  moral 
greatness  and  littleness  which  Rome  alone  can  produce,  and  who  were  equally 
resdf  to  iie  for  Rome,  or  to  die  for  Rome,  as  her  occasions  might  require. 

Not  the  Isast  remarkable  feature  and  fr«it  of  this  revival  was  the  revival  of  the 
mitHomiry  spirit  tb  Rome^and  the"  institvtibn  of  the  Propaganda  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Instead  of  waiting)  as  timid,  short-sighted  minds  would 
have  suggested,  to  reconquer  what  had  been  lost  in  Europe,  Rome  prepared  her- 
self for  the  rcconquest  of  Europe  by  new  and  daring  enterprises  in  the  East, 
which  fixed  the  attention,  and  awakened  the  enthusiasm,  of  her  priests  and 
people  at  home ;  and  it  is*  not  too  much'  to  say,  that  she  reconquered  Europe  in 
India  and  Japan.  In  his  Oetman  Rationalism,  Ranke  has  not  deigned  to  notico 
these  missions ;  but  the  following  facts,  though  on  the  authority  of  her  own 
writers,  are,  in  the  nmrin,  nncontradicted ;  and  are  significant  of  the  great  moral 
power  which  these  foreign  missions  m^t  have  exercised  upon  her  priesthood  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

We  translate  from  the  Roman  Breviary  the  fiollowing  account  of  Xavier,  the 
Romish  Apostle  of  India.  He  is  honoured  as  a  saint  on  the  3d  December;  and, 
along  with  his  Office,  the  priest  reftds^  for  his  own  edification,  on  that  day,  the 
following  narrative  i-^ 

**  Francis  Xavier  was  bom  of  noble  parents  in  the  diocese  of  Pampelona,  hi 
Navarre,  in  the  year  1506.  He  joined  himself  to  the  holy  Ignatius,  as  a  com- 
panion and  disciple.  By  his  master's  iofiuence,  he  was  in  a  short  time  so  fixed 
in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  that  he  was  at  times  carried  above  the 
earth.  This  happened  when  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  presence  of  great  multi- 
tudes. These  raptures  of  soul  he  obtained  by  great  bodily  suffiarings.  He  for- 
bade himself  not  only  flesh  and  'wine,  bnt  even  the  use  of  wheaten  bread,  accus- 
toming himself  to  the  vilest  food,  and,  for  two  and  three  days  together,  he  wocAd 
abstain  from  all  nourishment.  He  also  so  scourged  himself  with  iron  whips^  that 
his  body  often  streamed  with  blood.  Lying  on  the  ground,  he  snatched  only  the 
briefest  repose. 

^  Thus  prepared  by  the  ansterity  and  holiness  of  his  life  for  the  apostolic  office, 
when  John  III.,  King  of  Portugal'  asked  of  Paul  III.  some  men,  cff  the  nstng 
society  (Jesuits),  for  the  Indiesi  by  advice  of  the  holy  Ignatius,  Xavi^r  was 
chosen  to  this  great  work,  with  the  powers  of  an  apostolic  nuncio.  Repairing  to 
India,  he  was  forthwith  ditindi^  taugH  in  its  difficult  and  varied  lan»uiges,  and 
each  nation  heard  him  preach  in  its  own  tongue.  Always  on  foot,  and  often  with 
naked  fSeet,  he  wandered  through  inmmierabls  provinces ;  he  carried  the  fsith 
into  Ji^aoi-  and  into  six  oUter  coontries.  Many  hundred  thousands  he  converted 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  in  India.  Mighty  prin^ses,  and  many  kings,  he  washed  in 
the  sacred  font.  And  when  he  did  such  great  things  for  Qod,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  to  humbly  that  in  wridng  to  holy  IgnattiM»hi8  sttperior,  he  wrote  <m  bended 
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The  Breviary  dwells  quite  as  nrach  on  the  austerities  of  Xavier  as  on  his  mis- 
sionary labours.  Yet  these  last,  if  judged  by  their  extent  and  after  effects,  were 
his  real  miracles,  when  considered  as  performed  by  a  European  in  the  climate  of 
India  in  the'sixteenth  century.  *  His  whole  missionary  life  and  labours  (u*e  com- 
prehended within  ten  yean  and  a  half.  He  went  to  India  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  died  at  forty-six,  in  which  space  of  time  he  put  new  life  and  energy  into  the 
Portuguese  Romanism  of  Goa,  and  gathered  many  thousand  converts,  whose 
descendants  retain  their  Romanism  to  this  day,  and  have  proved  as  steadfast,  we 
are  told,  as  the  converts  of  Swartz,  the  most  successful  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  India.  Not  content  with  labouring  in  the  continent  of  India,  he  visited,  more 
than  once,  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  was  the  first  European  missionary  that  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Japan;  and  if  he  did  not  enter  China,  he  prepared  the  way  for  those  after 
missions,  which  attained  so  nearly  to  a  large  and  permanent  measure  of  success 
in  that  hitherto  impracticable  part  of  the  world.  When  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  China,  he  died ;  but  his  mission  to  Japan  began  in  1649.  In  1596,  it  nnmbered 
250  churches,  3  seminaries,  and  400,000  converts.  Several  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  missionaries.  The  reigning 
emperor  was  favourable ;  and  but  for  the  overmuch  craft  and  political  meddling 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  populous  islands  and  kingdom  of  Japan  had  been  now  part  of 
Rome's  spiritual  dominions.  From  whatever  cause,  the  tide  in  Japan,  as  in 
China,  turned  against  the  missionaries.  The  Jesuits,  who  came  in  like  foxes, 
were  driven  out  or  put  to  death  like  dogs;  and  Japan  remains,  in  consequence, 
sealed  to  this  day  against  all  missionary — almost  against  all  European — inter- 
course, save  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  limited  only  to  one  part  of  the  kingdom. 

But  though  these  misdons  had  the  fate  which  all  Jesuits  and  Jesuitical  things 
deserve,  and  sooner  or  later  obtain,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  religious  en- 
terprises of  Rome  in  the  East  have  yielded,  and  are  even  now  yielding,  their  fruits 
to  Rome  in  Europe.  In  these  missions,  the  priesthood  and  laity  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  again  beheld  men,  if  not  of  primitive  faith,  at  least  of  primitive  self-denial 
and  of  undoubted  sincerity  and  self-devotion, — a  religious  enthusiasm  akin  to  that 
which  Rome  felt  and  fanned  into  a  flame  in  the  crusades  against  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries.  The  tales  of  Xavier  and  his  companions  and 
successors,  acted  on  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  members  of  the  Romish 
Church  not  unlike  the  tales  and  enterprises  of  the  first  crusaders,  and  awakened 
crusades  against  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  Hear  how  Xavier  writes  home  to 
Rome  what  would  be  quickly  circulated  through  all  its  Popish  Universities: — 

''I  have  often  thought  of  running  over  all  the  Universities  of  Europe,  and 
principally  that  of  Paris,  to  cry  aloud  to  those  who  abound  more  in  learning  than 
in  (love,  Ah,  how  many  souls  are  lost  to  heaven  through  your  neglect  I  Many 
without  doubt  would  say — Behold  me  in  readiness,  O  Lord  I  How  much  more  hap- 
pily would  these  learned  men  then  live  I  With  how  much  more  assurance  would 
they  die  I  Millions  of  idolaters  might  be  easily  converted,  if  there  were  more 
preachers  who  would  sincerely  mind  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  their 
own." 

Such  a  man  could  not  thus  plead  both  by  word  and  deed,  without  reproving 
and  rebuking  multitudes  in  Europe,  and  reanimating  many  priests  and  people  to 
their  religious  duties  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  In  such  words,  we  almost  think 
we  read  Uie  appeals  of  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  our  own  Indian  missionaries. 
With  all  his  strange  mixture  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  Xavier  seems  to 
have  felt  the  sweetness  and  force  of  the  love  of  Christ.  There  may  be  much 
exaggeration  in  the  following  strain,  yet  in  a  man  who  did  and  endured  so 
much,  who  will  say  there  is  not  also  the  expression  of  genuine  feeling  f — *'  One 
who  had  once  experienced  the  sweetness  of  suffering  for  Christ,  will  ever  after 
find  it  worse  than  death  to  live  without  a  Cross."  Writing  to  Ignatius  from  the 
Molucca  Islands,  where  he  suffered  terrible  hardships  in  addition  to  his  voluntary 
sufferings,  he  says: — 

*'  I  remember  never  to  have  tasted  snch  internal  delights ;  and  these  consola- 
tions of  the  soul  are  so  pure,  so  exquisite,  and  so  constant,  that  they  take  from 
me  all  sense  of  my  corporal  sufferings." 

The  following  anecdote  of  Xavier  is  worthy  of  Whitefield.  As  he  was  preach- 
ing one  day  in  Japan  to  a  mob  that  made  sport  of  him,  one  of  the  rabble  hawking 
up  a  great  quantity  of  nasty  phlegm,  spat  it  full  in  his  face.    Without  speaking  a 
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word  or  makiiig  the  least  sign  of  emotion  or  concern,  he  took  his  handkerohiefi 
wiped  his  face,  and  continued  his  disoonrse. 

It  is  a  fact  to  he  deeply  pondered  hy  ProteatantSy'that  Rome — ^modern  Rome-^ 
bad  her  missionaries  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  long  before  the  Protestant 
Churches  had  so  much  as  awakened  to  the  recognition  of  their  duty  of  seekiog 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  the  Protestant 
Churches  were  in  their  infancy,  and  struggling  against  powerful  enemies.  Bat 
the  infancy  of  Churches  is  the  very  time  for  such  generous  enterprises.  They  are 
the  naturail  fruit  of  their  first  love.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reflect  on  the 
absence  of  such  enterprises,  their  late  rise  and  slow  development  in  our  Pro- 
testant Chnrcbes,*withoutbeiDg  struck  with  the  contrast  to  the  primitive  Church, 
to  whose  principles  and  first  lo?e  the  Reformation  was  a  professed  return ;  and 
more  sorprisiug  stUl,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  against  whose  degeneracy  and  world- 
Uness  the  Reformation  was  a  solemn  protest.  For  this  cause,  may  not  God  have 
left  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  a  prey  to  dissension  and  disorder,  to  grave 
errors  and  to  spiritual  decay — both  in  their  love  of  God's  truth,  and  in  their  love 
of  souls  ?  Xavier  went  to  India  in  1541.  Luther  died  in  1546,  so  that^i?«  years 
before  the  great  Reformer  died,  Rome  began  those  Eastern  missions  which  had 
almost  given  her  a  spiritual  empire  in  A^sia,  more  extensive  far  than  what  she 
had  recently  lost  in  Europe.  These  missions  were  both  the  symptoms  of  new 
life  in  Rome  and  the  means  of  increasing  that  life.  In  the  East,  she  plumed  her 
wings  and  quickened  her  zeal  for  European  enterprise.  When  many  Protestants 
fancied  she  had  received  her  death-blow,  with  high  and  daring  temper,  and  large 
views,  her  leading  men  looked  across  the  world.  Though  surrounded  with  young 
and  active  enemies  in  Europe,  her  policy  was  not  to  concentrate  all  her  energy 
and  zeal  on  Europe — Europe  was  not  the  world.  She  sought  to  create  a 
spiritual  empire  in  new  regions,  and  to  inspire  mankind  anew  with  reverence 
by  that  prestige  of  success  which,  until  the  Reformation,  had  not  for  a  thousand 
years  forsaken  her.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Rome  reconquered  Europe  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  reviving  that  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  once  roused  to 
foreign  enterprise,  and  tasting  of  success,  reacted  with  increasing  power  on  the 
European  home  of  its  birth.  Let  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church 
meditate  on  this.  If  the  Free  Church  rise  to  the  measure  of  a  great  missionary 
work  in  India,  the  spirit  that  is  evoked  for  tlie  foreign  will  rise  to  a  great  home 
work  in  behalf  of  home  heathenism.  As  Xav4er*s  labours  in  the  East  were  felt 
to  be  new  strength  in  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  still  felt 
even  in  the  nineteenth,  so  the  Indian  mission  of  the  Free  Church,  nobly  and 
generously  prosecuted  and  sustained,  will  be  felt'ero  long  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  impart  new  inspirations  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
home  heathenism,  and  the  overthrow  of  Popery.  It  is  the  men  we  want  for  theie. 
The  nun  have  arisen  for  India,  and  our  Free  Church  Indian  Mission  may,  under 
God,  form  the  spirit  and  temper  that  shall  go  forth  in  God's  time  to  the  work  of 
Cliristianising  the  masses  in  Scotland. 

Bot  whilst  Protestants  have  something  yet  to  learn  from  the  religious  enter- 
prises of  Rome,  and  the  power  of  the  missionary  spirit  when  awakened  in  ono 
comer  of  a  Church  to  revive  the  spirit  of  proselytism  throughout  the  entire 
Church ;  when  we  turn  from  this  topic  to  the  qmUUy  of  the  converts  Rome  made 
in  India  and  elsewhere,  we  find  in  it  little  on  which  a  New  Testament  Christian 
can  set  any  value.  Romanism  stript  of  its  externals  in  these  Indian  converts, 
left  hardly  any  thing  but  a  melancholy  caricature  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The 
baptismal  name  and  a  few  ceremonies  were  its  sum  and  substance.  Butler,  a 
zealous  Romanist,  in  his  life  of  Xavier,  gives  us  the  account  of  the  nature  of  his 
preaching : — 

**  In  passing  through  towns  and  villages,  he  was  accustomed  to  read  some  part 
of  his  catednism  to  the  people  and  to  preach.  Not  finding  a  proper  word  in 
Japanese  to  express  the  Sovereign  Deity,  and  feeling  lest  the  idolaters  should 
confound  Grod  with  some  of  their  idols,  he  told  them  that  having  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  infinite  God,  they  were  not  able  to  express  his  name,  but 
thai  the  Portuguese  called  him  Deoe;  and  this  word  he  repeated  with  so  much 
action  and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  he  made  even  the  pagans  sensible  what 
veneration  was  due  to  that  sacred  name." 

Hts  administration  of  baptism  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer : — 

♦•  So  great  were  the  multitudes  that  he  baptized,  that  sometimes  by  the  bare 
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fatigne  of  administering  the  sacrament,  he  was  scarce  ahU  to  mow  kit  arm^  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  he  gave  to  his  brethren  in  Europe."    Again^ 

•*  In  Travancore,  he  baptized  10,000  Indians  with  his  own  hand  in  one  montl^ 
and  sometimes  a  whole  village  received  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  in  one  day." 

Although  Xavier  is  said  in  the  Breviary  to  have  had  **  the  gift  of  tongues," 
yet  Bntler  acknowledges  this  was  only  an  occasional  gift,  coming  and  going,  and 
not  always  coming  in  the  time  of  greatest  need.  Bpyond  the  apostles*  creed  and 
an  exposition  thereof,  he  seems  not  to  have  gone  in  the  language  of  Japan,  and 
a  catechism  was  all  he  achieved  in  one  of  the  vernaculars  of  India.  The  idea 
of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  any  of  the  languages  of  India  or  into  Japanese, 
seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  or  that  of  any  of  his  missionary 
successors  in  the  East.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  what  Rome  ever  will  be  as 
a  teacher  of  Christianity  occurred  in  the  time  of  Xavier  the  younger,  a  nephew 
of  the  Great  Xavier.  In  the  year  1582  the  Emperor  Akbar,  then  the  most  en- 
lightened as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  Easl^  (whose  interest  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures  is  said  to  have  been  awakened  by  the  inflnence  of  a 
favourite  wife,  whose  monument  in  India  is  still  preserved,  which  declares  her  to 
have  been  a  Christian  of  the  Greek  Church),  was  desirous  of  possessing  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  letter  to  John 
III.,  King  of  Portugal.  The  letter  is  long  and  profoundly  interesting.  We  can 
only  fiud  room  for  extracts.* 

Lettrb  or  THB  Kino  or  Kings  to  the  Sotebbiom  ov  the  Franks. 

'*  Inexpresfiibld  glorr  to  the  true  Kin?,  by  whom  States  are  preserved  from  ruin,  a&d  whose 
kingdom  is  nncbangeable.  He  is  the  f^slator  who^  by  the  links  of  lore  and  the  impulses  of 
benevolence,  has  implanted  in  different  beings  the  in&tincts  of  attachment  and  of  onion  and 
the  necessities  of  society.  I  have  never  ceased  to  make  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  knit  closer 
the  ties  which  unite  in  friendship  the  creatui-es  of  God,  and  above  all,  among  the  high  class  of 
Kings,  whom  God  has  elevated  by  his  favour  above  the  rest  of  humanity.  This  I  desire  es- 
pecially to  do  with  your  Royal  Majesty,  who,  endowed  with  spiritual  understanding,  hast 
sent  forUi  the  Order  of  Jesus,  which  has  no  need  of  my  praises.  Our  neighbourhood  to  a 
Prince  (namely,  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Goa,  the  first  European  settlement  in  Iikdia) 
so  celebrated,  renders  all  the  more  necessary  a  friendly  alliance,  and  as  a  personal  interview  is 
impracticable,  this  can  onljr  be  effected  by  an  ezcbaoge  of  letters. 

"  The  Most  High  God,  in  his  pure  and  eternal  grace  and  favour,  and  in  spite  ot  the  many 
obstacles  which  a  world  full  of  di&tractions  and  troubles  continually  pi^esents,  has  yet  directed 
my  heart,  so  that  I  coatinually  feel  pressed  to  seek  him.  But  as  the  majority  of  mankind  aire 
chained  in  tiie  bonds  of  force  and  custom,  and  follow  the  tradUion  of  their  ancestors  without 
examining  the  reasons  of  what  they  believe,  confident  in  the  religion  in  which  they  are  brou^t 
up,  without  any  desire  to  know  the  excellence  of  the  truth,  the  search  of  which  is  the  proper 
ODJect  of  reason,  on  tiiese  accounts  I  have  never  ceased  to  discourse  witb  the  learned  of  all 
religions,  and  I  have  put  to  profit  the  discourses  of  each;  and  as  there  is  between  us  the  screen 
of  a  language,  you  will  oblige  me  much  if  you  will  send  me  a  man  who  can  set  before  me  the 
object  M)Ove  mentioned  with  clearness  and  truth. 

**  It  has  already  reached  my  ears  that  the  celestial  books,  as,  for  example,  the  books  df 
Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Gospels,  are  translated  into  Arabic  and  Persian.  If  a  translation 
of  these  writings.  aud>>f  any  other  of  general  utility,  were  found  in  ^onr  country,  put  me  in  the 
way  to  obtain  them.  In  order  the  more  to  connrm  our  friendship,  I  send  you  as  my  envoy 
my  intimate  fnend,  the  learned  Seyd.  Mazuffer,  who  will  tell  you  more,  as  he  has  my  confi- 
denee. 

"  Peace  be  to  them  that  follow  the  conductor ! 

"  Written  In  the  month  of  April  1582.** 

It  fa  not  known  whether  the  ambassador  of  Akbar  ever  got  farther  than  (he 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa;  but  the  letter  reached  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
employed  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Xavier  the  younger,  who  was  then  labonrintif  in 
the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  who  undertook  to  furnish  the  required  transTaxion 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  instead  of  profiting  by  so  noble  an  occasion  to  preseo't  io 
this  reasonable  monarch  a  faithful  version  of  the  Scriptures,  aided  by  a  learned 
Persian,  he  composed  a  history  of  Christ,  in  which  the  narratives  Of  the  evan- 
gelists were  mingled  with  Romish  legends;  and  in  1602— that  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  tttentif  yean — he  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who,  after  looking  into  it,  put  it 
aside  with  a  smile,  as  a  tissae  of  fables.f 

What  a  contrast  to  AJcuin,  the  Engfishman,  whom  Charlemagne  bronfifht  Irom 
York  in  the  year  735,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  learning  and  religion  in  ms  conrt 

*  We  translate  from  a  fYeneh  history  of  misrions  published  1610.   Aktar  was  a  Mnstnlmsn,  itbich 
explaUis  his  knowledge  of  one  God. 
f  Tmi  work  itUI  exists  in  Persian  and  Latfn,  hiving  been  printed  In  Europe  by  the  JMutf. 
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ftnd  tlironghout  his  empire !  One  of  tlie  first  labours  of  Alcuin  was  a  complete 
reTisal  and  correction  of  the  existing;  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  revisal 
K&  concluded  in  the  year  801,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  de  Tours,  in  France^  and 
sent  it  to  that  truly  great  monarch,  with  the  following  letter: — * 

"I  long  meditated  what  present  I  could  offer  yoa,  not  merelj  not  unworthy  of  the  glory  of 
yonr  imperial  power,  but  which  might  form  some  addition  to  your  wealth;  for  I  could  not 
eonsent  th8t|  while  others  were  laying  at  your  feet  rich  gifts  of  every  kind,  ray  bumble  talents 
fllioald  remain  so  idle  as  not  to  prepare  some  offering  to  your  beatitude.  At  length,  by  an  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  thought  of  a  present  at  once  suitable  in  me  to  offer,  and  calcu- 
Ujied  to  be  agreeable  to  your  wisdom.  What,  indeed,  could  he  more  worthy  of  you  than  the 
divine  books,  which  I  herewith  send  to  your  most  illustrious  authority,  collected  into  one  body, 
and  carefully  freed  from  all  errors  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  and  pains.  If  the  devotion  of 
my  heart  could  have  devised  any  thing  better,  I  would  have  offered  it  to  you  with  eqpial  zeal 
for  the  increase  of  your  glorious  fortune.** 

^  This  present,  says  Guizot,  to  whom  we  owe  this  quotation,  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  Charlemagne  himself;  for  we  read  in  Thegon,  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
that,  ^  in  the  year  which  preceded  Charlemagne's  death,  he  carefully  corrected, 
by  the  assistance  of  certain  learned  Grreeks  and  Syrians,  the  four  gospels  of  Jesus 
Christ.** 

But  the  contrast  were  incomplete  between  the  Christianity  of  the  eighth  and 
the  sixteenth  centuries  under  Rome'a  teaching,  did  we  not  add  that  Robert  di 
Nobeli,  chief  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Madura,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  followers  of  Xavier,  adopted  the  manners,  dress,  and 
habits  of  the  Brahmins.  He  alsa  composed  a  work  in  Sanscrit,  consisting  of  dia- 
logues between  a  Christian  and  Hindoo;  in  which,  though  the  preponderance  of 
argument  is  in  favour  of  the  Christian,  the  Hindoo,  in  order  to  convince  hia 
countrymen,  is  made  to  reason  powerfully  in  support  of  the  principle  of  pure 
Theism.  A  translation  of  this  work  having  been  transmitted  from  Pondicherry 
to  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  Voltaire,  presuming  it  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  a  Hindoo,  triumphantly  appealed  to  it  as  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary and  superficial  to  urge  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  a  people  already  so 
weU  informed  as  to  the  tenets  of  natural  religion. 

A  deeper  and  surer  foundation  is  now,  we  trust,  being  laid  in  India  for  an 
abiding  and  national  change,  in  God*s  time.  Let  us  imitate  the  zeal  and  self- 
devotion  of  Rome's  missionaries,  whilst  we  expose  her  crooked  ways;  waiting  with 
patient  and  persevering  enterprise  the  fruits  of  that  seed  now  sown  and  sowing 
in  the  youthful  and  educated  mind  of  India — tlie  seeds  of  a  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated gospel,  which  has  the  Divine  promise  that  it  shall  not  return  to  us  void. 
There  is  no  surer  means  of  healing  our  European  divisions  than  the  moral  regen- 
eration of  Asia,  in  the  new  spirit  it  would  evoke  in  Europe — no  surer  means  of 
overthrowing  Popery,  than  by  outdoing  her  in  zeal,  as  well  as  surpassing  her  in 
the  love  of  gospel  truth  and  purity. 
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"Whiv  Henry  Martyn  was  reading  Persian  with  his  moonshee,  to  enable  him  to 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  that  language,  the  battle  would  at  times  wax 
hot  between  the  missionary  of  Christ  and  the  son  of  the  false  prophet.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  the  Persian  gave  utterance  to  his  contempt  for  Christ  in  terms 
unusually  bitter.  Our  missionary  was  struck  dumb,  and  for  a  whole  day  scarce 
opened  his  lips,  save  as  deep  grief  might  find  vent  in  broken  utterances.  So 
unwonted  a  manner  at  length  induced  the  unconscious  moonshee  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter.  **  How  can  I  be  but  sad  (was  the  noble  reply — we  give  it  in 
subetance  and  from  memory)  when  my  best  friend  has  beeni  wounded  before  my 
eyes?" 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  this  is  the  one  feeling  which  the  volume 
before  us  has  left  in  our  mind.  Other  feelings  might  be  pertinent  enough,  but 
under  the  overmastering  weight  of  this  onet,  every  other  is  borne  down.    How 

♦  We  owe  iWs  Letter  of  AlcuIn  to  Guliot's  History  of  European  Civnifaiion;  who  gives  a  curious 
Mcmmt  of  Cbarleoiacne's  school  of  the  palace,  which  that  mooaxch  carried  wilh  bun  in  hit  Jouraeyt , 
•ai  made  all  hit  farauy  and  courtlcri  attend  under  Alcuin. 

t  The  Life  of  John  Sterling.    By  Thomaa  Carlyle.    ]8&l,pp.  914. 
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can  mie  expatiate  oft  tbo  g«Ditw  and  tkHl  i«itk  wMoH  thit  tragio  ial8«a8  loldT^or 
which,  newlhelaiBs;  there  ate  wtfteviaikt'eiMtigh-^wheaihe'biirdeii  of  it^viiddrtfae 
thinnest  poMihle  ^isgiiiBe,  is  the  stto^eis  :#ith  whibh  tho  victinof  ihiaftiagedy 
was  deprived  of  his  Christian  Ufe^  and  Whenoo^  is  oonipolied  to  see  that  the  prime 
agent  in  thisworic  of  destmotion  was  no  other  thas  onr  biographexf  liinueHl  <How 
can  one^t  heart  to  dwell  on  the  fifl^e  characieristies '4)f  poor^StdrtiB^  sbdifae 
promise  which  he  gave,  '«rhen  lie  fii^si  'ftoni  thist  uooriifhi  nan»tiv«,  that-  not 
only  all  the  ventito-of  revealed;'  but  i^  ftxedptineiplea.  bwm^B  naUnral  zeiigion, 
had  one  after  another  gone  dotm'befoirei  ^«  liiaaki  deadlj  nnhelid^  wUich^iimder 
the  gnardianship  df  a  cer&ia  'evil  gdniniv  )M^  latterly  got  the  cntm  Ipossessiiin  iof 
him  I  How  even  baea  one  give  way  to  the  pMftiuid  dosrow  vfaioh  4hd*fhto;of  this 
gifted  yonng  man  is  fitted' to  awaken  in  geneitms  and*enlight0iied'niinds^>ii^ie|tta 
more  priecioda  interest  still  is  involved,  when  a^oniel  woolid  baa  been  infitotediupon 
onr  dear«0tfriendy  when  the  tight  of  the  worldiifae-SKlt'of  itiieieiivtl^i^'tha  onbhdpe 
of  poor  humsmitT)  th$  rdU^n  ^  <l«  AtMdrM»^ami  6i£2uHif  (!ftrii»,<(fory  witbihe  eri^ 
dence  which  we  shidtfeel  it  obr  doty  to  prbdnbel^  It'were  ridionl^ibs:  Uindn^n  to 
flatter  ourselves  that*  the  object  of  attaok  isati(ght'else^}-is  fheldnptaf^nbekery 
as  a  heap  of  r<  unbelievabititielsr^  a  bundle  of  dbad  '<=biblicamieB/^'<'eUi- Jew  stars 
which  have  now  gone  out/'&ay,  even>rttged'agaitMtl'as'^!d&miilable'dea^ 
scent  cant,"  and  other'  equally  lelegobt  'niekaantes'  fkfm  -tiiis'  migUty  p^«ie*s>-fle- 
lect  and  originsLl  voeaMaty^'whilei'instead'of 'theiwahn'  ^norete  veHtite  wbidi 
are  the  rdok  of  ages  aiod'  Hher  havenr  '«f  the'  tossed  spitit^-  we  ati^  piit  off  with^>^  the 
ImmensHies,'*  and  <<fhel}t^ftiitie»;''«fid  f^tbeeiiprettiiBl  Sileooes/'  Andl)SMii  iihe 
attennations, 'Whichi  however 'beautiful  tb  ebmb' minds'^  id^llfonsvi  of.klielo- 
physicfd  'tfacni^h^  are  utterly  pe#eilsM  wtth'6irt>»<  living  wlbstratitni^  aAd'asa 
substitute  for  it,  ii-merei'Ob«at-^^^"''  '>'i'  *"i  -'i''"-  ^/       '"  ■' '"'  -'i/i-fi;  J  ••'^  >''  i-i 

And  who'  ie  tiie  «wniWho,'-IVbm>'^the^6eat^<^  a^oraet,'^ii« 'sca£teiMr  ^m* 
brands,  ixrrOwv; and  deathrl^  > H^ls'tiOifieanrtnfln.f 'iWe-iek) nol/^shrtbiHi^iiidaed^ 
but  we  «ffect<noi  to  despise,  liinr.  >  ttsire  ^<<fhw  gv&opi  of  liia>niin)l%rtd'the  ili^ciiiafUon 
of  his  pen.  Bating  ^aUthftt'Bas'b^ns^ddi^<to>fshtiM'>aireQt«(^on^  and  ,#faieb'i^ 
call  by  a  name  of  his  own^^A^iM^-^he^oi^lglBiallt^iaiid'  fbteewith^wliieh^heJeoti- 
ceivesyaud  the  bold '  reli^ef  iii  whichi he  chisel^  but  withia'iiBW''8trokel9(of>hi£^pen 
the  commonest  mittttllalso^  Auttiavv  thoughtioridfe^inej  ava,i^veHr  in  lih^^^bsok 
belbre us, eoexq^isitie,'  tlMitonly'a'h^har'^onsideitaidir^biatrjalt^tlileliteratiki^in 
the  world' codld  induce'iistoilfft'tcfp  our  voiee^tbws^re^hitely.agfEiiiatftfateii^ii'Ninr 
is  it  his  intelleotual(ipoweriio«>^'that  <wdiAd  almost^ichiEinnitis  <mit  of^aftii^oarrel 
with  him.  'The'iilannhas  |i>iiesil'liumanJ heart,  and  as  we  deem^  a/  hea^t  excMiding- 
ly  full  of  manly;geii€flr«iu^,  brotherly* fbelii^/' (There- misy  aeemi'indcted^'terbejnst 
the  (^posite  of  this  in  the-  ^ook  -before*  us^a*  lH»<ribly '  ^e^dish  uaialigntty >i  whea 
he  comes  ooi'osk  the  religion  of  the 'Biblei'"'Btit'this'ia  only  iibe-^elewte  which 
his  enmity  to  the**  biblicailities"  hM  engendisredyiiQd  whibh^makes-hlnipeeilivcAy 
fierce,  when,  as' we  think,  his  nature  dther^fise'iwo^ld'^be sieving  dnd  g«iiiaf. 
This  considerationit  is  which  cbtnpefls  us  to  sink  fheiQcIre' literature' of  the  book, 
and  the  intelleotufla  merits  of  the  biographer  aAdhfs  friends  >  AVe  may  pro- 
bably come  across' it  as  we  |h*ocbed'tvith  our  prosier  siibjecti  'But  diai/  sul^cct 
exclusively  is.  The  ipflueiice  ihick'Thcmag'^Gtrlj^  irMereiaiii^twgr  the  petUtow  amui 
inUlUctual  youth  of  our  country  in  the  atefitl  domain  of  Truth  and  JDuiy — the  beM^  ef 
that  wjtuenee  on  Ae  HahUky  of'jrdi^one pHpeipUtand  etmttetione  in  th§  ^luf,: and  tlie 
duty,  in  consequence,  of  all  whovahio  revealed' 'religion,  (with  which  even  nattiral 
religion  is  indissoliifbly  bbuBNi  up),'aind  particularly  of  Ithe  natural  guardians  of 
religion,  and  the  organs  of  sound  public  opinion-^burselves  among  the  rest; 

With  the  opening  year  we  start,  as  a  monthly  vehicleiof  right  thinking,  in  a  fresh 
career  on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and,  as  watchmen  upon  onr 
citadel  walls,  we  are  sony'that  one  of  our  first  notes  must  be  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  bad  vocation — ^in  respeot  of  all  ihat  is  most  precious  to  humanity-— of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  He  has'  been  labouring  at  it  too  long ;  but  now  he  is  waxing 
more  confident,  and,  we  mrust  not  conceal  it^  more  dangerous  than  ever. 

The  true  key  to  this  ^  Life  of  Sterling"  is  to  be  found  in  the  injustice  done,  in 
Mr  Carlyle's  judgment,  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  by  Archdeacon  Hare's 
"  Memoir."*    Before  his  death,  these  two  gentlemen  were  entrusted  with  such  of 

*  EiMTi  and  Tales  by  John  Sterling.    Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Uemoir  of  his  Life,  bj  Jullm 
Charles  Hare,  &c.    S  vols,  thick  ]2ino. 
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his  papers  as  had  not  been  committed  to  the  flames.  ''After  some  consultations 
on  it,  and  survey  of  the  difficulties  and  delicate  considerations  involved  in  it. 
Archdeacon  Hare  and  I  agreed  that  the  whole  task  of  selecting  what  writings 
were  to  be  reprinted,  and  of  drawing  up  a  biography  to  introduce  them,  should 
be  left  to  him  alone,  and  done  without  interference  of  mine/' — (P.  4.)  These 
**  difficulties  and  delicacies''  arose  out  of  the  awkward  fact,  that  the  two  trustees 
differed,  toto  cado,  about  the  religious  principles  held  and  disseminated  by  Stirling 
as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  about  the  scepticism, 
as  to  the  whole  truth  and  authority  of  revelation,  to  which  he  latterly  surrendered 
himself.  Mr  Hare,  in  short,  represented  Sterling's  faith,  while  his  subsequent 
unbelief  stood  represented,  in  no  mitigated  form,  by  Mr  Carlyle.  The  '*  diffi- 
culties and  delicacies,"  therefore,  must  have  been  extreme;  and  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  latter  gentleman  should  have  eventually  agreed  that 
the  Christian  trustee, — whose  friendship  for  Sterling  continued  unabated  to  tlie 
last,  who,  as  his  clerical  patron  and  associate,  was  regarded  by  the  deceased  with 
entire  confidence,  and  whose  liberal  and  cultivated  mind  was  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing as  largely  with  religious  difficulties  as  any  Christian, — should  be  allowed, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  try  his  hand  at  the  ''  Life  of  Sterling." 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  Mr  Carlyle  comes  out  with  his  own  **  Life  of  John 
Sterling,"  and  in  his  "  Introductory"  chapter  lets  out,  as  plainly  as  delicacy  to  Mr 
Hare  would  allow,  the  deep  irritation  at  the  first  memoir,  and  its  reception  by  the 
public,  which  had  rendered  another  one  in  his  view  indispensable.  To  enable 
bim  to  get  out  ail  that  is  in  his  mind,  he  ingeniously  introduces  the  letter  of  a 
correspondent,  raging  at  Hare's  book  as  '*  too  bad;"  and  as  **  there  wanted  not  to 
myself,"  says  Mr  Carlyle,  **  a  painful  feeling  of  the  truth  of  these  representa- 
tions," though  ''rather  passionate,"  we  may  take  this  letter  as  the  outspoken 
mind  of  Mr  Carlyle  himself.  As  such,  let  the  reader  mark  what  it  says.  It  will 
prepare  him  for  what  he  is  to  expect  in  Mr  Carlyle's  supplementary  work.  "  A 
pale,  sickly  shadow,  in  torn  surplice,  is  presented  to  us  here;  weltering,  bewildered, 
amid  heaps  of  what  you  call  '  Hebrew  Old-clothes'  (by  which  elegant  phrase  of 
Mr  Carlyle's,  his  correspondent  means  the  Scriptures),  wrestling  with  impotent 
impetuosity  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful  imbroglio  (to  get  rid,  that  is,  of  such  reli- 
gious incumbrances),  as  if  that  had  been  its  one  function  in  life;  who  in  this  mis- 
erable figure  would  recognise  the  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  cheerful  John  Sterling, 
with  his  eTer-flowing  wealth  of  ideas,  fancies,  images;  with  his  frank  affections, 
inexhaustible  hopes,  audacities,  activities,  and  general  radiant  vivacity  of  heart  and 
intelligence^  which  made  the  presence  of  him  an  illumination  and  inspiration  wher- 
ever he  went!  It  is  too  bad.  Let  a  man  be  honestly  forgotten  when  his  life 
ends;  but  let  him  not  be  misremembered  in  this  way.  To  be  hung  up  as  an  eccle- 
siastical scare-crow  (Sterling  never  had  an  opinion  on  eccUtiattical  questions  at 
all,  but  the  writer  finds  this  word  convenient)^  as  a  target  for  heterodox  and 
orthodox  to  practise  archery  upon,  is  no  fate  that  can  be  due  to  the  memory  of 
Sterling.  It  was  not  as  a  ghastly  phantasm,  choked  in  Thirty-nine-article  con- 
troversies (questions  of  dogmatic  theology,  however,  never  occupied  Sterling's 
attention),  or  miserable  Semitic,  Anti-semitic  street  riots  (the  writer  means 
such '  miserable'  disputes  as,  whether  the  Bible  be  worthy  of  our  faith,  or  but  an 
old  wives'  liable),  in  scepticisms,  agonized  self-seekings,  that  this  man  appeared 
in  life." 

Taking  up  the  same  cue,  Mr  Carlyle  systematically  represents  Sterling's  religi- 
ous difficulties — ^his  doubts  about  the  Scriptures,  and  his  settled  rejection,  latterly, 
of  the  authority  of  the  Bible — ^as  mere  "  eeelmiaUieal  haraUs^"  having  relation 
merely  to  "  church*'  quettuna.  This  is  discreditable.  No  roan  knew  better  than 
Mr  Carlyle  that  all  Steriing's  religious  difficulties  rehited,  not  to  what  divides 
one  church  from  another,  but  to  what  divides  all  believers  in  a  historical  revela- 
tion from  the  rationalistic  and  infidel  rejecters  of  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  charge  Mr  Carlyle  with  deceiving  his  readers.  Though  he 
uses  at  the  outset,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  the  more  euphonious  way  of  con- 
veying his  meaning,  he  is  abundantly  plain  in  letting  us  know  that  he  is  at  war 
with  all  who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  Bible,  and  holds  in  contempt  the  notion  that 
it  is  worth  contending  for. 

Poor  Archdeacon  Hare  has  only  raised  the  ire  of  two  opposite  parties  by  his 
way  of  peiformuDg  the  task.  The  religions  periodicals,  taking  little  interest  in 
the  Hteniry  tvmaina  of  Sterling,  which  otherwise  might  have  attracted  some  no« 
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iice,  occnpied  themselveQ  escclusivelv  vrith  Uie  reli^ioHs'sceptictam  Id  wliidi»  from 
a  Chmtiau  miniatery  he  )iad  settled  down  and  died;  nor  Fere  they  particularly 
lenient,  some  of  them,  to  the  Archdeacon  himself,  for  the  gentle  aad  nopefol  way 
ip  which  he  had  written  of  inch  a  person.  A  number  of  ciroumatancds  concurred 
at  the  tiipe  to  give  weight  to  theae  criticisms;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  impres* 
sion  produced  npqn  a  public  too  wide  and  influential  for  Mr  Carljrie  to  despise, 
regarding  Sterling  and  the  whole  partY  with  whose  aentiments  be  was  latterly 
identified,  was  exceedii^i^y  unfavourable.  This  touched  Mr  Carlylc  in  the  sore 
point;  and  while  warm  affection  for  his  deceased  friend  appears  in  every  page, 
and  a  desire  to  vindicate  his  menoiy  was  evidently  his  main  object,  we  are  per- 
suaded, from  the  stung  feeling  which  shows  itself  in  every  chapter,  thai  to  ^  out 
hU  breath  againsJt  th^e  voice  of  the  religious  public,  was  one  very  definite  object 
which  he  chalked  out  for  himself. 

And  truly  he  has  got  it  out^.  In  none  of  }us  former  productiona  baa  he  so  de- 
finitely *^  pronounced"  upon  religion  as  in  this;  and  this  is  pur  reason  for  calling 
attention  to  it.  After  narrating  the  ciroumstanoes  which  led  to  Sterling's  taking 
orders  in  the  jCSiiuroh  of  England,  he  says : — "  Tbe  bereaved  young  lady  has  kJeeH 
the  veil,  then  I  Even  so,"<r-*4ind  then  follows  thai  miserable  tirade,  part  of  which 
we  quoted  before,  about  people  getting  snbmei^ged  in  unutterable  mud-oceans 
of  hypocrisy  and  unbelievability,  and  trusting  to  long-sinoe  extinguished  Old- Jew 
stars. — (P.  12G).  Even  in  that  most  exquisite  chapter  on  Coleridge,  from  which, 
were  we  reviewing  the  book  as  a  literary  performanoe,  we  could  gladly  quote  at 
some  length,  he  cannot  conceal  his  irritation  at  the  old  philosopher  having  taken 
refuge  in  Biblical  Christianity  in  his  later  days  ;  and  as  the  Timesy  in  a  powerful 
notice  of  this  work,  well  remarked,  the  moment  the  great  man  creeps  to  his 
chamber,  and  there  humbly  falls  pn  his  knees  ^s  a  Christian,  he  sneers  at  him. 
"  The  old  eternal  powers  do  live  for  ever,"  is  his  heathenish  way  of  reflecting  on 
tho  Chi'istianity  of  Coleridge ;  ^  f^or  d|0  their  laws  know  any  diangp*  however 
we,  in  our  poor  wigs  and  church- tippets,  may  attempt  to  read  their  laws.  To 
STEAL  into  heaven — by  the  modern  method  of  sticking,  ostrich-like,  your  head 
into  fallacies  on  earth  (that  is,  by  faith  ii^  any  objective  religious  truth^),  equally 
as  by  the  ancient  and  by  all  conceivable  methods — is  for  ever  forbidden.  High 
treasop  is  the  name  of  that  attempt.*'^  (P.  70.)  TaJke  in  connection  wltli  tliis,  in 
ca^e  it  should  be  thought  we  do  injustice  to  his  me^aning,  the  following  passage,  sum- 
ming up  his  condemnation  of  Sterling's  taking  orders  as  a  clergyman: — '*  It  is  not 
upw  known,  what  never  needed  proof  or  statement  before,  that  religion  is  not  a 
doubt ;  that  it  }s  a  certainty — or  else  a  Qiockery  and  horror:  thai  won*  ar  all  »/the 
many  things  ve  fire  iif^  douhl  ahput,  and  need  to  hat^  demonstraied  and  rendered  Jf^ 
hable,  can  hy  any  oicf^ymy  be  mvidt  a  rdighn  for  us;  but  onre  ana  f»us^  continue  a 
baleful,  guie^  or  tmqu^t  hypocrisy  for  us :  and  bring — salrationy  do  wo  fancy!  I 
think  it  is  another  thing  they  will  bring,  and  are,  on  all  hands,  briugiug  this  good 
while,"--(p.  128.) 

In  all  his  works,  Mr  Carlyle  speaks  much'of/atM,  and  reliyious  failh^  too.  It  is 
the  theme  of  his  highest  encomiums,  aud  js,  according  to  him,  the  soul  of  f' heroes  *' 
and  the  spring  of  noblest  deeds.  But  be  it  known  to  the  reader,  that  this  **  faith" 
embraces  nothing  about  whicli  any  dispute  either  has  been  or  can  be  raised,-H)r, 
in  other  words,  that  it  embraces  tip  objecthe  religious  principUs  vhateter.  And 
should  this  be  thought  too  harsh  an  interpretation  of  his  language,  other  state- 
ments frequently  occurring  in  this  book  wUl  set  the  question  at  rest,  showing  that 
even  the  personality  of  tJte  dodhead  is  among  the  disputable  points  which,  as  such, 
belong  not  to ."  religion,"  and  when  made  so,  become  only  *'  a  mockery  and  horror.'' 

And  will  a^y  heroism  come  out  of  a  faiiii  like  this  ?  Never — never.  It  is  too 
thin ;  it  wants  texture ;  there  is  no  stuff  in  it  wherewith  to  grapple  with  the  rude 
ills  of  ^ife.  l^en  may  vapour  about  it,  and  a  pen  like  Kr  Carlyle's  can  give  it 
seeming  enough ;  but  it  is  a  sheer  nebulojsity.    And  yot  we  are  to  be  told  that 


consists  of  what  nobody  ever  doubted,  and  what  is  incapable  of  belii^f ;  in  other 
words,  a  religion  that  helietes  nothing  positive  at  aU. 

AJ^J  that  a  fine  youth  like  Sterling  should  have  been  fascinated  out  of  h^ 
Christian  faith,  and  out,  we  fear,  of  something  more  even  than  that — of  his  faita 
ip  all  ij^e  positive  verities  of  natural  religion^whiph  stand  or  |aU  mysteriously  ^^th 
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tbfi  CbMiagi  jpeyolatiop^  ineittdiiiF  even  the  belief  in  a  Personal  God-^bjr  Jfiia 
uifetoovrae  an4  correspondence  wSth  this  great  dangorous  man,  Thomas  Carlvle  I 
We  bad  desioiied  io  trace  the  progfress  of  his  inalign  influence  over  poor  Sterling, 
vbicfa  would  save  made  it  too  fatally  clear  that  it  vas  this  that  put  out,  one  hj 
one.  ihbse  ^  Old*  Jew  stars/*  which  the  real  '*  heroes  **  of  the  world  have  found 
'  a  jjghl  shininflp  in  this  dark  plaoe,"  and  stripped  the  too  facile  disciple  of  tlioee 
**  Hebrew  Old-Slothes/'  which  men  '^of  T'hoQi  the  world  was  not  worthy**  have 
iound  to  be  ''  of  wrought  gold.**  But  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandoix  this  in- 
^nUqn. 

Mr  Gariyle's  influence  as  a  writer  is  ver^r  groat.  He  lives  hf  his  pen,  and  it  is 
an  boBoarable  vocation.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  talente  he  has  worked  his 
way  upwards  till  he  has  come  to  occupy  a  place  inferior  to  none  in  the  literary 
world.  But  there  are  things  which  Mr  Carlyle's  pen  cannot  do, — \e  tannot  vrite 
down  CkriatiemUy,  He  tries  to  do  it>  bnt  he  will  fail,  and  himself  will  bo  the 
flretlesi  sufferer.  Our  chief  fear,  however,  is  for  such  generous  and  flne  minds  as 
Sterling's.  Soch  will  not  readily  believe  the  worst  of  Mr  Carlyle's  views  till  the 
coil  of  the  glittering  serpent  have  secured  them.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  this 
alane^  tbat  we  call  attention  to  the  venom  of  which  this  book  is  full.  The  hook 
is  well  baited;  but  it  is  there,  and  not  there  we  fear  in  vain.  In  the  end,  how- 
eviBTf  this  nnhappy  man,  as  he  looks  baok  on  hia  efforts  to  scowl  down  the  ftiith 
of  Che  Sar^tnres,  will  be  compelled  to  eicelaim,  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  ^  Tnou 

lUSS  OVEROOU^  VS,  O  GrALlLKAJT  4" 


PABIS  AND  THE  PAHISJtANS. 

[Tfaia  iMper  is  a  9equel  to  one  with  a  similar  title  that  appeared  in  the  Number 
of  the  ]»f  agaaitie  for  December.  The  present  sketch,  however,  is  so  far  indepen- 
dent of  its  predecessor,  as  to  occasion  no  embarrassment  to  parties  who  are  now 
about  to  beconte  readers  of  the  Magazine.] 

H^niro  visited  V-etaailles,  the  Trianons,  and  St  Cloud,  at  a  former  time,  we  pre- 
ftmd  a  trip  U^  the  old  palace  of  Fontaineblean  on  this  occasion,  to  which  the 
railway'  now  gives  ready  conveyance.  The  small  town,  situated  in  a  fairly  culti- 
vated neighbourhood,  looks  clean  and  pleasant,  with  active,  orderly  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  palace,  spread  round  a  considerable  quadrangle,  which  it  encloses, 
IB  apacious,  though  not  lofty  or  imposing  in  its  exterior,  and  with  its  long  suites 
of  apartments  surrounding  the  court,  would  afford  accommodation  to  a  very  royal 
Luntiog^portv,  with  a  long  appanage  of  squires,  gi'ooms,  huntsmen,  and  cavalry. 
It  waa  the  favourite  hunting  residence  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
other  Kings  of  France,  and  carriefs  in  it  more  memorials  that  appeal  to  ancestral 
re\*erenoe  and  affection  tlian  the  other  palaces,  A  long,  low,  cloistered  gallery, 
into  which  you  are  fl^t  shown,  presents,  In  its  oak  paunelling,  paintings  of  all  the 
nG4able  events  that  ever  took  place  at  f^ontaineblcau,  in  wuich  the  royal  family 
bore  a  part ; — the  marriages^  negotiations,  accidents,  and  exploits — the  lyings-in, 
ohristenings,  sicknesses,  and  deaths — of  the  not  illustrious  progeny,  who  carried 
on  through  centuries  the  succession  of  the  crown  dignities  of  France.  One  is 
touched,  if  not  with  respect,  with  a  kind  of  commiseration,  that  a  race  so  long 
ftorna  with  and  idolized,  mav  pot  now  seek  an  asylum  either  iunong  the  noble  or 
plebeiaa  of  the  land.  It  is  the  voice  of  Providence  to  the  princes  and  great  ones 
af  the  earth,  who  often  espiate,  in  their  posterity,  the  errors  and  sins  that  escaped 
vetribBtiofl  in  their  own  time. 

31ie  ranges  of  apartments,  chapel;),  ^U$  tUAUres,  and  picture  gallery,  are  very 
■ileadid,  Searing  out  the  characteristic  perfection  of  taste  on  a  royal  Scale,  that 
dlifetiigiiiahes  the  otlier  French  palaces.  Except  a  general  impression,  tliese 
UiingSy  with  most,  pass  away  in  the  seeing,  as  it  is  impossible,  were  it  worth 
wbile^  to  oarry  away  any  distinct  recollection,  amid  the  endless  variety  of  beauti- 
IbUy  painted  ceilings,  richly  carved  pannelLings,  and  cornices  blazing  in  gold, 
exquisite  marbles,  mosaics,  and  inlaid  flooTB;  besides  the  beautiful  embroidery 
apon  tlie  aatin  walls,  drapery,  aud  couches;  the  Gobelin  tapestry  in  which  some 
Tooma  are  fitted  np.  and  the  general  elegance  and  costliness  of  the  furniture. 
There  waa  the  chamber  of  the  Fope  embellished  witb  his  portrait,  in  which  he  lived 
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two  years  in  a  royal  imprisonment,  after  performing  the  coronation  of  the  emperor. 
There  was  the  table  at  which  Na^ioleon  sigiied  his  abdication,  after  the,  to  him, 
fatal  victory  of  the  Allies,  with  a  mark,  said  to  be  the  dash  of  his  penknife, 
inflicted  at  that  moment,  in  the  pang  of  his  vexation.  We  passed  through  the 
apartments^  bearing  the  names  of  their  last  occupants,  oftbe  family  of  Lonis 
Philippe,  tho  superb  dining-room,  the  deaiga  ^  his,  genias^^-^the  hnnting  and  bil- 
liard^ rooms  of  the  princes,  hung  with  paintings  of  vaiious  ebaracter  and  merit — 
the  pleasant  and  inviting  apartment  of  the  Ducheen  of  Orleans,  so  lately  left,  aud 
not  again  to  be  hers.  There  is  something  moving  in  surveying  these  scenes  of 
change,  specimens  of  the  instability  of  human  things.  There  stands,  as  when  it 
was  occupied,  the  nuptial  be4y  tjbe  cabiniets  and  wu^robes,  the  sofas  and  jewel- 
cases,  emptied  of  their  contents— the  gardens  withont  regaling  the  eye  with  their 
beauty,  and  tempting  to  ei^ercise*  But  nothing  gave  me  such  a  twinge  at  the 
heart  as  the  Queen's  apartments,  seats  of  joy  and  sadaesi,  where  Marie  Antoinette 
shone  in  all.  splendour,  an^  regaled  in  all  delights,  contrasting  so  strangely  with 
the  terrors  of  her  later  fortune — the  harsh  rigonraof  her  captivity — the  murder- 
ous indignity  of  the  guillotine  I-^;a8  if<  to  show,  in  the  compas8<of  «  short  life,  the 
extremes  of  human  destiny. 

An  English  garden  formed  part>  of  the  pleasure  grounds^  in  whose  shady  walks 
a  ramble  would  have  been  delightful;  but  the  advancing  day  reminded  us  that 
the  forest  had  higher  cjaipis,  uid  returning  tO'curreiture,  we  set  forth  to  see  as 
much  as  our  limited  time  allowed  of  the  extended-  and  varied,  domain,  laid  out 
tlirough  so  many  geuerations  fpv  the  reereation  of  tbe  Kings  of  France.  *  It  pre- 
sents a  fine  variety  of  fiiirface«  rotdc^and  hiU^—uplands  where  the  sun  breaks 
beautifully  on  the  cliffs,  and  descent^  precipitous  enough  to  prove  the  skill  and 
courage  of  steeds  and  hp^emeHywhO) .venture  wherever  stager  wild  boar  have 
forced  their  headlong  way.  .We  of  the  norlK  ei^ey,  in  whatever  land,  the  moon- 
tain  freshness,  the^  fern  andi  heather,  the  fnraie  and  blue<^bellof  om^  nutiveconntry; 
and  deem  the  ^people  the  braver  SAd  >the  happtev  who  count  these  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the^r  dime,  ^he  trees  pf  the. forest,  over  a  large  tract,  )^ew  tall  and 
upright  like  poplars,  of  whatever  giiain<  the  timber  may  be.  Theyiffe  too  thieldy 
planted  fo;:  great  girt^  ^  trunk;  that  at  some  of  the  openrngsiof  the  divergent 
paths,  or  where  the  failure  or  decay  of  neighlMnriag.saisliBgis  has 'yielded  spioe 
for  the  growth  of  a  hai'dier.  planti  there  are^raestof  msjesAic  size  «nd'towermg 
height,  lon^  knowA  to  the  freiquenteKs  ^£  tJbe  ferest,  fromtiphom  they  have  re- 
ceived patriarclial  names.  The  denser  parts  recall  descriptions  of  the  monotony 
of  trees  upon  trees  in  an  Ameripaa  foiiest.  There  is  no  Dunkeid^  Braemor,  or 
Kenmore — neither  the  magnifioenpe^of  the  English  park,  nor  the  sublimity  of 
our  lake  and  mountain  sce^iery;  hut.fipe  in  the-eharaoter  df  iAie  oiden  feudal 
time,  with  more  of  it$  former  self  than  what .  remains  of  Sherwood  or  the'New 
Forest  in  England.    '  .  i      .  .,       .  ... 

We  returned  to  Paris  by  an  evening  train,  pleased  with  our  day's  recreation, 
and  satbfied  to  have  sparred  one. out  of  few  for  a  country  excursion.  YeraaiUes 
is  a  much  grander  place  ih&ii  Fontainobleau,  but  not  tor  my  mihd^so  pleasing.  Its 
size  and  height,  exaggerated  in  all  its  dimensions,  affected  me  with  an  impression 
of  the  littleness  and  presumption  of  man.  The  halls,  the  staircases^  the  chambers, 
seemed  formed  for  the  OQe^pation  of  giants  of  antediluvian  race-^the  stain 
ascending  to  the  terrace^  as  if-  designed  for  the  passage  of  armies,  with  ensigns 
all  displayed,  rather  than  for  the  pages  and^  eqiieries  of  a  modem  establishment. 
The  Cfrand  Monarque  had  a  full  draught  at  the*  intoxication' of  vanity  in  piling 
these  stones  one  upon  another,  and  m.  the  decoration'  of  the  apartments,  where 
every  touch  of  the  pencil  and  stroke  of  the  chisel  was  devoted  to  setting  forth  his 
glory  and  pretended  victories.  In  the  extravagance  of  adulation,  he  shines  in 
these  pictured  roofs  above  the  epic  faeiHies  wJio  subdued  the  world.  He  is  the 
Jupiter  of  their  pantheon,  the  Pho&bus  of  their  hemisphere^  when  they  portray 
the  feasts  an^  pastimes  of  their  Olympic  deities;  no  less  the  most  Christian 
King,  the  first  son  of  the  Church,  when  the  exterminating  of  Hoguenots  and  of 
heresy  is  the  subject  of  praise.  But  who  bears,  or  is  yet  to  b^,  the  sin  of 
Louis's  crimes !  Was  he  alone  in  his  iniquity,  or  was  he  not,  compared  to  somei 
whose  implement  he  was,  an  innocent  transgressor  I  He  stood  two  removes  from 
the  era  of  retribution.  Is  the  score  yet  paid  t  Ha^e  the  Freneh  people  yet  to 
expiate,  in  the  scorching  h  eat  of  their  ohastisementy  or  in  the  sorrows  of  their 
repentanooi  the  handwriting  that  stood  agaixMt  them  in  the  righteous  eonoseta  of 
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heaven  t  We  cannot  vemA  these  ceonsels  before  the  time.  What  now  h,  cannot 
be  lasting.  May  the  storktt  that  is  sent  be  fofr  the  cleansing  of  the  atmosphere; 
or  if  the  oyetfiowing  surge  must  iagain  siveep  tlirOngh'  the  land,  may  it  cany 
away  only  the  peUnlioil 'and  tbd  crime  1 

The  Paristaiis,  i  observed,  had  au  advantag;e  over  us  in  respect  to  Saturday 
night,  from  their  negligeawer  perhaps^  about  protecting  tlie  hdilirs  ef  the  Sabbath. 
The  diops  were  shut,  and  the  streets  cleared,'  at  the  nsiral  hour.  I  6bserved  no 
bustle  of  extra  w(»-k  or  late*  finishing,  by  whieh'tli^  people  in  many  fkniilies, 
and  in  many  trades^  are  somewhat  'disqtialilfod  vAih  us  for  the  e^eixises  of  the 
Sabbath.  There  war  no  need  for  tkia  tn  Pdri^  a^  thei^  seemed  id'  be  nb  seniple 
there  about  doin^all  or  any  part  of  the'Siitiiays^  Work  that  happened,  to  be'lefl  un- 
done id  the  previous  week.  Applying 'Oiir  rule  to  tfa^ir  practice,  w^  must  certainly 
pronounce  Paris  an  ungodly  city.  Business  toi?emed  as  urgent,  neaVIy  as  many  shops 
open  and  frequented^  tlie  magatsinei  d€  vHode  asgay:  and  the  ^recnlar  dfl^rs  and  plea- 
snres  of  life  pursued  afr  eagerly,  as  «n  any  da^  of  the  Week.  But  considering  the 
great  lawlessness  that  has  prevailed  in  Finance',  nnd  the  errors  df  the  Homish 
Church  in  regard  toiiie  Sabbath,  ive  might  be  Uable  to'  itilstake'  in  making  It  the 
sole  criterion,  according  to  our  standard,  of  the  state  ofYeligioiiS'Efentiment  p  tlie 
community.-  Thdre  may  be  those  who  worshij^y  God  in  Secret, \ii  6QmpTian98  with 
his  law,  and  who  Abstain  from  tlie  recreations  that  others  purisue;  Kational  hd)i)it8 
get  rooted, 'and  change  slowiv:  We  have  dbServ^d^hOse' Who  wi»i;e  diligent  in 
Christiaa  duty,  and  fervent*  in  sttirk,  through  all  the  we^k^  i^  f6r^ign  countries, 
were  not  so  rigid  in  diatingtrishkig  the-fi^bbnth  as  We  ore.  '  Having  chiircH  festi- 
vala,  and  sometimes  much  religious  communioit  in  the  week,  the&  r^ligiq^  is  not 
so  much  kept  for  Sunday^  and  brotfgbt  otrt  as  a  Sabbath-day  cdmmMfty.  Strict- 
neaa;,  i^iart  from,  'spiritaali^^'has  a>^deadenhi^  effe^et  ambng  oursdlv^s."  I  avoid 
bnMcbiBgtfaatjmbjeot>>?rK  m  attempting  religious  tonversation  With 'a  foreigner, 
or  with  <uie  of  onrown  'coilitttrif^  not  soppbsed  to  6e  of  rel?g?6u^  s^Uthetits.  Such 
per8en8<ara'apt'to«i8pect«om4thing'8Uffattd^(4mritoical  Inburprrtictice:  and  not 
being  aware  of  the  heart-interest  and  enjoyment  connected  With  r^lij^dus  com- 
muBioo  among  lifv«r^  Christians,' they  attaeh  idea^of  restraint  and  bdbi^ed  plea- 
sure,  which  d^hearlenfor  interctorse.  When  the  love  of  Christ  get^  \i<itA  of  the 
hearty  the  SabbBt&-day  becomes' hom^urable;  and  special  seasoil's  for  the  peculiar 
dotiee  Hiat  bring  ne  near  to-  God  m«  s<mght  'otit  and  'delighted  m.  It  Is  better,  if 
we  can,  to  let  tbefoeling  of  bovefit  and  attTftctitm' take  precedence  of  law  and  re- 

Btraiat  in  thismatteiv    r '  ..    .  .       i  <     i  ' 

But  we  met  g<6od  Christians  in  Paris,  native  atld'bf  onr  dWn  cotint'ry.'  One  of 
onr  party  was  much  ediiied  by  a  sermon,  able  anii  effective,  6il  the  diktrnguisbing 
points  in  the  Romish  eontnyv^tsy,  with  a  pioi^SlV-dbnducted  sefVicd,  in  the  hand- 
some English  chape),  er^ted  'after  the  'pea<^  of  1814  by  Le^!^  Way.  "h^y  young 
friend  and  I  went  meantime  to  hear  our  friend,  Frederick  Mohod,  hi  the  long 
room  found  in  a  yard  in  a  plebeian  neighbotfrheod,  where  he  and  his  riedpeciable 
French  flock  meet  for  worship.  With  tfaein  We  a^erwards  pattbok  of  the  Lord's 
supi^er,  admiuistered  witli  simplicity  in  -an  afi^tionate,  edifying  way.  They  sing 
witb  life  and  feeling  from  a  pretty  selection  of  hymns.  The  number  of  worship- 
|jerB  might  be  from  130  to  15t).  The  children  of  th^  congregation  remained,  or 
assembled  aAcnrwards^  for  instruction.  Count  GaspaHn  and  others  of  the  higher 
class  were  not  present,  being  in  the  country,  as  is  usual  at  that  season. 

We  repaired  in  the  evening  to  the  Orcdowe,  iu  the  JRutf  Si  Honoris  the  regular 
church  of  the  Protestants,  granted  by  Napoleon,  of  which  Adolphe  Monod  is  one 
of  the  pastors.  The  Protestant  services,  from  decline  in  zeal  and  fervency,  had 
become  few.  M.  Monod,  who  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  church,  holds  an 
extra  meeting  in  the  evening  in  the  old  consistory  chamber,  in  which,  for  many 
years,  Mr  Wilkes  condacted  English  services.  We  had  been  used  to  join  there 
with  English  Protestant  friends  long  ago,  and  enjoyed  to  find  again  a  closely 
packed  congregation  waiting  on  M.  Monod's  ministry.  There  is  an  attraction 
about  those  special  services  that  gather  the  d\te  of  a  flock,  where  the  worldly  and 
the  careless  being  withdrawn,  the  sympathy  and  communion  often  assume  a 
higher  and  more  uniting  character.  The  sermon  was  to  me  truly  of  the  kind 
ttmme  U  y  en  a  pern  for  seriousness  and  effect,  from  Col.  iv.  2,  **  Continue  in  prayer, 
and  watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving."  Persevertz,  &c.,  something  more  em- 
phatic than  our  English  version.  Ilis  look  and  tone  conveyed  the  impression  of 
an  exercised  soul;  the  simplicity  of  his  diction,  with  earnestness  of  affection,  and 
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heart-thmsta  to  the  oonscienoe^  seemed  drawn  from  the  experience  of  hU  imiia. 
He  spoke  of  what  is  felt,  not  learned  from  boolb  or  discourse,  setting  fbrth  whai 
prayer  is,  its  uses  and  benefits;  making  out  to  my  mind,  as  he  went  on,  snjcjk  a 
presentation  of  the  meanness,  poverty,  and  even  hypocrisy  of  my  ordinary  attain- 
ments io  that  duty,  that  I  felt  it  a  most  seasonable  relief  and  help,  when  withoi 
preface  or  indicatioh  of  purpose,  he  changed  from  addressing  his  hearers  into  il 
address  to  the  throne  of  grace..  He  gave  utterance  to  every Teeling  of  rty  niki( 
made  confession  of  the  sins,  weakness,  and  deficiency  that  jpresaed  oa  my  con- 
science, interceded  for  grace  and  strength  in  a  waj  that  brought  afe  ihto  cloae 
communion  with  him,  as  heart  answereth  io  heart,  with  the  o6>niforting  kssaranee 
of  acceptance  in  united  prayer,  and  the  solace,  that  oomes  to  our  weak  humanity 
from  knowing  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  temptations,  biit  that  like  things  are 
accomplished  in  our  brethren  who  are  in  the  world.  I  began  to  fear  lest  his  ser- 
mon might  have  thus  abruptly  ended,  when  I  was  longing  for  father  diredfzdh 
from  so  enlightened  a  guide;  but  he  quickly  resumed,  and  went  on  witli  insinic- 
tion  how  to  ask  so  as  to  obtain,  how  to  seek  relying,  so  as  to  make  proof  d  the 
efficacy  of  our  prayers,  carrying  away  the  blessing  wo  came  for,  and  leariug  be- 
hind the  misery  of  which  we  oome  to  be  relieved.  He  described  the  heaviness^ 
dejection,  sorrow,  irritation,  discontent^  that  may  assail  or  prey  on  the  hearts  tif 
God's  children.  They  are  not  to  cherudi  these,  or  allow  them  a  settled  residence 
in  the  bosom.  They  must  be  thrown  out^  conquered,  banished.  We  complain 
of  them  as  enemies,  disturbers  of  our  peac^  we  go  to  be  released  from  them,  wa 
must  not  take  them  back  with  us,  but  give  them  up,  .and  have  the  lov^  of  Qoo^ 
the  charity,  the  forgiveness,  the  peace  that  passeth  understajodipg  planted  in  their 
room.  There  was  no'  controversy  or  argument,  nothing  to  stir  contention  be- 
twixt opposine  creeds,  but  a  truthfulness  that  convinced,  a  wisdom  hi  meeknte 
that  carried  iU  lesson  to  the  heail.  One  could  not  but  infer  thot  he  had  formed 
or^drAwn  around  him  a  class  of  spuitual  Christians,  to  profit  by  his  experience  in 
the  divine  life.  In  one  part,  he  specially,  recommended  the  mornings  before  ad- 
mitting tlie  world,  and  afi  mx  antidote  to  its  distractions  and  temptotiona,  for  medi- 
tation and  serious  successful  prayer.  ,  We  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  bauds  with 
him  afterwai'ds,  meeting  also  with  others  whom  we  knew^  We  did  not  visit  any 
of  the  Ilomish  churches  that  day,  having  seen  enough  before,  not  did  we  gO  to 
any  of  the  public  walks,  the  evening  beh^  damp,  to  see,  as  the  English  ge«e- 
rally  do,  koto  Ihe  French  profane  the  Sabbath  /  I  had  seen  eomething  of  it  b«- 
fore^  and  certainly  aa  I  remember,  it  fell  far  short,  in  odiousaesa  of  vice^  of  the 
scenes  I  had  witnessed  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  passing  through  the  High  Street, 
Canongate,  and  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh,  among  the  congregated  multitudes 
tliey  send  forth  of  the  drinkers,  the  drunken,  the  profligate,  with  the  hundreds  of 
public-houses  open  for  their  oontamination  every  Lord's-day  evening.  We  are 
accustomed  to  our  own  vices^  thc^y  do  not  greatly  appal  ns;  and  because  a  large 
proportion  of  our  people  keep  free  of  them,  observe  the  Sabbath  conscienetoucAy 
and  walk  not  in  the  way  of  sinnensi,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  tJiese  things  adfd  to 
the  amount  of  our  national  guilt,  lower  ua  as  a  people  in  the  moral  scale,  and 
bring  us  under  reproach  before  God  and  man,  for  thei^iathy  with  which  we  endure, 
or  the  want  of  energy  with  wliich  we  prosecute  means  for  the  rescue  and  preser- 
vation of  our  brethren.  Tliese  vices  and  evil  customs  are  remediable  by  proper 
laws,  and  by  tlie  natural  aacendenc^y  of  just  principles,  where  they  prevail  In  a 
community.  Where,  then,  lies  the  guilt !  With  the  sinneifS  or  with  the  loekera- 
on  ?  The  answer  by  the  question^  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  I"  will  not|  we 
may  fear,  ward  off  from  us  our  shai-e  in  tlie  national  punishment, 
in  fiut  looking  at  France,  how  grievous  ia  it  to  see  a  people  advanced  as  th^  are 
letters  and  civilization  given  in  a  manner  wholly  to  idolatry,  with 'the  light  of 
the  Eeformation,  that  once. rose  on  them  like 4 star  of  hope^  promislDg'to  turn 
the  scale  of  their  national  faith,  still  at  thia  day  hid  under  a  bushel,  quenched 
and  put  away  from  them  !  Nations,  as  such,  have  ao  hereafter*  BetributiTe 
justice  waits  on  them  here.  We  look  with  awe  on  tlie  perils  of  France,  on  tile 
sword  still  suspended  over  her.  Is  she  yet  left  to  fill  up  the  meaanre  of  her  ini* 
quities !  Is  the  blood  of  her  martyred  saints,  of  her  &inghtered  (^Idren,  still 
found  in  her  skirta — her  BartkohMem^  notreaomoed  with  £ame  and  abhonenoc^ 
but  adopted  in  a  yearly  act  of  thankaigiviDg  by  after  gesefaticmfli  with  ringfaiR  of 
bells  and  shouts  of  triumph  f  Has  she  yet  to  make  good  the  lives  of  her  exiled 
and  murdered  citizens,  wlien  the  edict  that  was  the  charter  of  their  safety  waa 
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falselj  and  faithlessly  broken  f  "Mast  the  blood  of  war  still  flow  on/and  massacres 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  fecaffbld,  atone  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  the 
righteous  once  poured  out  in  her  like  water  t  Do  her  old  and  faithful  Albigenses 
Bt^l  bear  witness  against  her  from  below  the  altar,  her  desolated  Port  Royal, 
Christ's  chased  and  scattered  sheep,  his  hunted,  expatriated  ministers  ?  Yet 
France  has  given  great  names  to  the  church,  aud  enriched  it  ^ith  precious  writ- 
ings. The  seed  of  the  righteous  also  still  remain,  of  the  weak  who  could  not  fly, 
of  the  orplians  who  were  wrested  by  violence  and  brought  up  in  forced  confor- 
mity with  error.  We  hope  for  a  revival — a  revotutioH  ere  long  to  what  is  holy 
and  pure — in  a  land  tliat  has  sucked  in  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  that  has 
such  an  ancestry  to  look  back  upon,  that  has  borne  such  conflict  betwixt  the 
powers  of  light  and  darkness,  that  has  the  heaven-recorded  though  voiceless  vows 
and  prayers  of  the  borne  down  and  afflicted,  to  bring  to  remembrance  and  to 
fulfil.  The  people  of  Israel  will  yet  be  gathered,  and  so  may  they  of  other 
lands,  irom  whom  a  remnant  has  still  been  found  chosen  and  faithful;  and  if 
judgment  be  at  the  door,  not  Car  behind,  we  trust,  stand  mercy  and  restoration 
A  ^U  comes  to  us  to  work  with  the  times,  with  the  struggling,  afflicted  brethren 
who  have  their  part  in  the  turmoil  and  the  danger.  The  Lord's  work  may  be 
carried  on  in  troublous  timea,  and  occasions  may  arise,  even  out  of  these  agita- 
tions^ demanding  our  zeal  and  vigilanoe  to  turn  them  to  account. 
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Ws  are  not  in  oommerdal  business;  we  do  not  hunt  for  cheap  things;  we  buy 
little  that  we  can  help,  and  sell  nothings  we  have  no  ^  situations"  to  dispose  of, 
and  are  aever  in  search  of  any;  we  have  little  idle  curiosity  about  the  affairs  of 
other  people;  and  yet,  when  we  can  spare  a  few  minutes  to  glance  at  the  adver- 
tising paper^  we  ara  not  a  little  interested  in  it,  and  derive  not  a  little  instruction 
from  it.  We  get  from  it  a  certain  insight  into  the  doings  of  this  wicked  worlds 
and  also  into  the  workings  of  Providence  regarding  it,  which  we  do  not  so  readily 
obtain  elaowhere.  Perhaps  onr  readers  will  wonder  when  we  tell  them  what 
parts  of  the  Advertiser  we  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize.  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  we  read  the  List  of  Bankrupts  1  Know,  also,  that  though,  from 
painful  associations,  we  sioken  at  the  veiy  mention  of  steamboats,  we  commonly 
look  out  for  the  column  where  the  well-known  figure  with  the  funnel  and  paddle- 
box  is  so  sure  to  attract  the  eye.  Know,  moreover,  that  though,  as  we  have  said, 
we  are  noi  in  business,  we  run  ottr  eye  along  the  column  of  **  Shops  to  Let."  Is 
the  reader  disposed  to  hear  our  explanation  of  these  our  mysterious  studies  f  If 
he  will  nat  grudge  us  a  few  moments  of  his  time,  we  will  soon  initiate  him  into 
the  myeiecy. 

To  begiUy  then,  with  the  Bankrupts.    We  have  long  had  the  impression  that 
the  providence  of  God  affixes  the  seal  of  his  displeasure,  even  in  this  life,  to  cer- 
tain of  the  more  pernicious  trades,  in  which  heartless  avarice  and  lazy  indolence 
iuduoe  some  men  to  embark.    The  Gaaetu,  of  course,  should  throw  some  light 
on  this  impression,  though  it  would  manifestly  be  most  unfair  to  draw  any  con- 
elusion  except  from  a  long  and  copious  examination  of  particulars.     Is  there  any 
employment,  then,  that  figures  in  the  Gasette^  to  a  disproportionate  extent,  far 
more  frequently  than  the  mere  number$  engaged  in  it  will  account  for !   We  have 
observed  one  in  particular — that  of  sfjirit-dealers  and  tavern-keepers.    We  have  sel- 
dom read  a  list  ^  twelve  or  fifteen  names  in  which  there  was  not,  at  least,  one 
case  of  this  kind — most  frequently  several.    Of  course,  the  official  list  does  not 
discriminate  between  those  of  them  who  carry  on  their  traffic  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  those  who  do  uot^     Our  belief  is,  that  if  such  a  distinction  were  made,  it 
wonld  be  found  that  most  of  those  who  go  to  ruin  are  guilty  of  pandering,  on  the 
holy  day  of  God,  to  the  vile  and  degrading  appetites  of  their  fellow-immortals. 
And,  moreover^  it  is  very  plain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  keepers  of 
spirit>shop6  or  low  taverns,  who  become  bankrupt,  are  never  mentioned  in  the 
GazdU  at  alL    They  have  nothing  to  sequestrate.      No  **ceg9io  bonorum"  need 
take  place,  when  a  few  empty  whisky-barrels  are  all  the  ^  bonorum/*  or  rather 
**  malonm*'  there  are  to  cede.    Persons  who  do  not  pay  close  attention  to  these 
things^  have  probably  no  conception  of  the  number  of  changes  that  take  place  in 
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the  keepership  of  our  low  taverns  and  spirit-shops.    For  their  behoof  we  shall 
relate  a  few  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge.    . 

We  resided,  for  seven  years,  in  a  district  of  aloi^  town  where  there  were  a 
dozen  of  spirit- shops,  carrjinff  on  traffic  on  the  lord's  day.  We  resolved  to 
watch  the  personal  history  of  their  keepers.  It  was  striking  and  awful.  At  tha 
end  of  the  seven  years,  only  two  of  the  original  keepers  remained,  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  ownership  had  changed  hands  a  great  many  times.  We  have  marked 
a  house  with  three  or  four  d Cerent  owners  in  a  single  year.  We  have  seen  a 
tenant  take  possession,  get  his  name  painted  over  the  door,  and  have  to  close  in 
a  fortnight — almost  before  the  paint  was  dry.  We  remarked  that  death  visited 
these  houses  very  often,  and  that  too,  commonly,  in  a  most  appalling  form. 
Several  heads  of  families  were  struck  down  by  paralyse,  and  expired  frightfully, 
after  days  of  restless  angubh.  One  man  destroyed  his  own  life.  Another  per- 
son, whose  conscience  had  not  been  quite  scared,  died  amid  much  bodily,  bnt 
still  greater  mental  agony,  crying  out  fearfully  at  the  remembrance  of  the  awful 
Sabbaths  that  had  been  spent  in  the  house.  Once  and  again  a  vigorous  mind  was 
reduced  to  idiocy,  by  constant  drinking,  and  often  the  strongest  bodily  frames 
were  shattered.  Of  courae  there  could  never  be  domestic  bliss  in  such  abodes. 
Children  brought  up  within  hearing  of  all  blasphemy  and  bacchanalian  revelry, 
could  not  be  as  olive-plants  around  the  table.  In  one  very  bad  case,  the  sham  of 
family-worship  was  kept  up— generally  succeeded  by  a  family-fight.  We  re- 
member, on  one  occasion,  being  attracted  by  a  noise  while  passing  one  of  the 
houses  at  mid-day.  On  entering,  we  saw  the  old  father,  with  his  coat  off,  three- 
fourths  drunk,  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  belabouring  him  with  the  poker. 
They  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  drunk  father  was  no  match,  in  physical  strength, 
for  the  sober  son.  The  father  laboured  to  give  momentum  to  hb  feeble  blows  by 
awful  execrations.  He  cursed  his  son  in  tne  most  fearful  way,  and  swore,  again 
and  again,  that  he  would  walk  twenty  miles  any  day  to  see  him  hanged.  Not 
long  fdfter,  this  poor  man,  who,  when  sober,  did  not  want  kindly  and  generous 
feelings,  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  died. 

It  b  not  often  that  low  spirit-tradera  can  be  traced,  after  they  break  down. 
What  becomes  of  them  can  hardlv  be  known.  Their  lives  are  very  short,  and, 
most  probably,  they  die  speedily,  u  obscure  wretchedness,  and  dreadful  want. 
Yet — as  if  men  would  not  take  lessons — no  sooner  are  their  places  vacant,  than 
scores  hasten  to  fill  them.  "  Another  man  to  take  the  colours/'  rushes  forward 
with  a  blind  heroism,  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  reason  is,  the  berth  b  one 
that  needs  no  apprenticeship,  and  it  suits  both  indolent  temperaments,  and  the 
lovera  of  excitement  and  spree.  In  the  advertisements  of  ^  Shops  to  Let,"  se- 
veral taverns  and  spirit^shops  will  almost  always  be  found.  Many  change  hands 
without  the  necessity  of  advertbing.  When  it  becomes  known  among  the  tip- 
plera  that  frequent  it,  that  one  is  about  to  be  vacant,  there  b  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing *'  another  man  to  take  the  colours." 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Steamboat  column.  The  striking  and  awful  disclosure  of 
this  corner  is,  the  amount  of  Sabbath  desecration  achieved  by  the  steamboat 
companies.  We  have  before  us  the  North  British  Advertiser  of  6th  December  last. 
It  contains  the  following  notices : — 

The  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  advertises  boats  to  sail  both  from 
London  and  Granton,  every  Saturdat/^  and  every  Wednesday. 

The  Loudon,  Leith,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Shipping  Company  advertises  tlie 
same. 

Between  Leith  and  Newcastle,  a  boat  is  advertised  to  leave  Leith  every  Wed- 
nesday, and  ererj/  Saturday  afternoon. 

Between  Leith  and  Uull,  boats  are  advertised  to  sail  from  the  one  place  evn-p 
Snturday  afternoon^  and  from  the  other  every  Wednesday. 

Between  Leith  and  Hamburg,  the  same  Company  advertises  boats  that  sail 
regularly  from  each  place  on  Saturdays  alone. 

Between  Leith  and  Rotterdam,  a  boat  b  advertised  to  sail  from  each  place  <m 
Saturdays, 

These  nearly  exhaust  the  list  of  steamboats.  To  the  high  honour  of  the  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  and  London  Shipping  Company,  none  of  tlieir  boats  are  at  sea  on  the 
Lord*s-day — a  very  clear  proof  that  no  argument  of  necemty  can  be  pleaded  in  the 
case.  The  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Clyde  Shipping  Company  seem  also  to  avoid 
having  their  boats  out  on  Sabbath.    The  Glasgow  boats  for  Oban  and  the  Hl^- 


Ittnds  ofd  hi  ibo  sanoie  predicament,  and  so  is  a  boat,  ^  Balmoral,"  wklch  sails  fot 
RottertUin. 

Hero^  ilien,  surely  is  a  state  of  things  that  londTy  calls  for  exposure  and  amend- 
monl.  Week  after  week,  an  advertising  newspaper — with  a  circulation  of 
25,000,  and  sent  to  e^ery  member  of  Parliament — proclaims  the  contempt  in 
IT hich ''religions"  Scotland  liolds  tlie  Sabbath,  as  ihanifested  by  the  steamboat 
rninpanies  that  sail  vessels  from  the  ports  of  her  metropolis.  In  another  part  of 
this  Number,  a  fuller  statistical  statement  will  be  fonud  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Tjeith.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  had  a  blast  of  the  trumpet  sounded  against  this 
iilmse  f  Are  religions  shareholders  qnietly  to  pocket  their  dividends  while  this 
sin  lies  on  their  company  t  Why  shonld  not  the  snme  system  of  public,  half- 
yeatly  agitation  and  exposure  be  commenced  at  (he  boards  of  the  steamboat 
companies  which  has  proved  so  sahitary  in  the  railways!  Why  shonld  not 
public  meetings  be  held  to  denounce  the  one  sin  as  well  as  the  other?  Till  some 
such  \vide  and  withering  exposure  be  made,  we  fear  there  will  be  little  or  no  im- 
provement; the  poor  sailors  must  toil  on ;  Convenience  snd  Mammon^  like 
Ph;iraoh  of  old,  will  not  let  the  people  go,  until  they  be  touched  in  some  mo^ 
sensitive  region  titan  that  of  a  seared  conscience,  or  a  withered  benevaleuce. 


iltalfings  tot  Sbaltltai^  ^\>tnin%». 

TfiOtJGrtTS  ON  THE  OLD  YfiAS.  ?V^/^*  V  ^*°  i®'  riaeMto  fellow-mori 

tats/'     Compute  now  the  sum  of  all 

Wi  may  yet  gain  some  good  from  the  these   individual   things,— .if  effected^ 

past   year,    by  wise   reflection.      Bnt  what  a  happy  enrichstent  of  onr  spirits 

there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  and  onr  hfe!   What  a  value  at  the  timoi 

measore  of  any  good  that  can  now  so  be  and  forward  through  life,  and  into  eter- 

gained,  and  the  m^ure  of  that  good  nity !   Now,  when  the  year  began,  all 

which  was  possible  to  be  gained  during  this  was  possible.     The  coming  yeaf 

the  possessions  and  expenditure  of  the  contained  all  these  possibilities ;  like  H 

year.  Place  yourselves,  in  thought^  back  mine  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is  a  mass 

at  the  begiftoing  of  it,  and  remember  of  precious  treasure,  which  may  be  dug 

that  there  yon  actinlly  did  stand, — that  for,  and  will  be  fonnd,  if  the  labour  is 

it  was  no  imaginary  point  of  history,  applied ;  like  a  field  of  great  and  oer* 

Tken  yen  might  say^  **  What  is  possible  tain  fertility.    The  circnmatanee  thafi 

to  me  in  the  whole  length  of  this  com-  we  were  not  sure  of  the  whole  year,  made' 

mencing  year,  if  the  Ditino  Will  shall  only  this  difference,  that  the  duty  was 

prolong  m^y  life  throoghont  it,  in  mode-  still  the  more  nrgent  to  improve  it,  pari 

rate  health  f — what  is  possible  in  a  space  by  part,  as  it  might  be  given  to  us.  And 

of  nearly  foar  hundred  days  f    My  ordi*  why  should  not  all  this  that  was  possible 

nary  worldly  bnsiness  and  cares  abso-  have  been  realized  ?  Reflections  on  the 

lately  nrast  fill  a  main  share  of  the  time,  then  past  year  enforced  an  earnest  en« 

Bat  even  in  this  (by  aid  from  above),  deavour;  regret,  and  perhaps  remorse^ 

there  maybe,  perhaps,  a  purer  conscience  came  in  to  reinforce  it.    Time  was  evi- 

maintained,  and  a  more  habitual  sense  dently  acquiring  an  aggravated  value* 

of  the  I>ivine  presence.    There  may  be,  and  importance  in  our  hands  by  diminn- 

i a  almost  fotir  hifndred  days,«a  vast  tion.    We  had,  perhaps,  known  of  un- 

number  of — most  serious  thoughts, —  happy  instances  of  that  being  the  last 

f!ointed  re!flections  of  self-examination,  year  to  persons  who  had  failed  of  making 

and  self  judgment, — distinct  referenced  tlie  wisest  use  of  tlieir  former  ones. 

to  God  and  eternity, — earnest  desires  There  were,  perhaps,  brought  te  our 

after  an  asanred  and  unquestionable  in-  view,  the  most  grave  and  forcible  consi- 

terest  in  Jeans  Christy — ^petitions  deli-  derations  appHcable  to  the  case,  aoid 

berately  conceived  and  addressed  to  the  corresponding   resolutions   were  most 

Ahn^hty, — efforts  at  a  clearer  appre-  deliberately  formed.    Then,  iv  we  have 

bensfon  of  Divine  trhth,-^ efforts  to  re-  fiiiled  greatly,  why  have  we  failed  ?   It 

call  and  reapply  important  admonitions,  were  desirable  the  cause  shonld  be  well 

—efforts  for  practical  self-correction-*  miderstood. 

elKiHi  Uf  Mike  sonietUng  t^at  we  tbkky  And  here  it  may  be  otisef yed,v  ehal^ 
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one  of  the  points,  if  there  was  a  neglect  hazardous  adventnre.  There  are  men 
of  ihai^  may  account  for  a  failure  in  all  who  have  reached  the  arduous  summit 
the  rest  ^^namelyyconstantyeiifnestpe-  of  intelleotual  attainment  and  honour, 
titioning  for  Divine  influence  and  eeslBt*  But  show  us  the  man  for  whom,  m  a 
ance.  for  the  instruction  supplied  by  Ghfistian,  the  past  year  has  done  the 
all  our  years  has  been  to  little  purpose,  most  I  and  then,  if  he  might  take  all 
if  we  ore  not  become  fully  aware  of  one    these  fine  things  instead, — ^let  a  sober 

plain  facty— -that  which  was  expsessed  in  voice,  let  any  voice  say,  whether  be 

our  Lord's  sentence,  ^  Without  mb  ye  should  1    if  he  could  and  did,  what 

can  do  nothing."    In  other  words,  that  should  he  do  with  them,  if  within  a  few 

it  is  only  through  the  «ie4tain  of  God  months  hence  he  were  summoned  to 

that  we  can  effectually  attempt  any  of  die  t  and  then  what  should  he  do  withon  t 

the  most  fanportaiit  things  because  we  the  things  he  would  have  surrendered 

have  a  nature  thaS  in  unadapted  to  tfaem,  in  exchiuigo  I — Fotter, 
— ^repugfnant '  to<:  them,— *revolts   from  .—_ 

them.  »ec<dledt«ioh  things  as^  we  TRUE  RELIGION  ALL  PERVADING. 
were  namu^  as  what  might  have  been 

in  the  past  year.  ■  Could  the 'impulse  of  Man's  religion  is  a  thiog  separate  from 
these    intentions^— these    aims^-^ihese  all  his  other  doingi,  or  employment^  or 
atteinpts^  be  eileetive  by  the  mere  £oree  fbelings,  nay,  I  may  say,  separate  from 
of  the  soul  itself  (   •  No,  no;  the  case  himself.    It  throws  up  a  wall  between 
wouM  be  like  that  of  the  man  who  the  religious*  part  of  Ufe  and  tlie  com- 
stretdied  oat  hie  bond  to  a  sacred  ob-  mon  part  of  it.    It  says,  so  much  of 
Jeot, ''and  bMi0ld<itw<S8  withered  l'^  Or,  life  should  be  filled  up  with  religion  ; 
as  if  some  implement- requiring  to  be  but  the  rest  of  it  religion  must  not 
kept  in  a'  high  teapeitature-  for  seme  touch  nor  approach.    God's  reli^on  is 
CETitieal  operation^  were  hekd.  forth  -  to  made  to  pervade  every  lawful  thmg,  so 
be  applied,  butbeo^kine'  frsson  in  this  that  nothing  in  its  estimation  is  com- 
whiter  atqiosphere.    But  it  is  frotn  the  mon  or  unclean.     It  is  not  a  sacred 
heattthAtthefrsstprooeeds<f  Oh  I  that  lamp  kept  for  the  closet,  or  the  crypt* 
fatal  sourceaad'eauso  of  disability^  and  or  the  cell.     It  is   a  univorsal  sun, 
failure  I  li  Is  therefore  ealy  through  an  whose   shining    gladdens   and   conae* 
agency,  «nd|  shall  we  say,  an  element  of  crates  every  thing  in  life,    private  or 
divinity,  pervading  and  eurroanding' us,  public,  shedding  its  blessed  radiance 
that  weean  reach  forth  with  an  effectual  as  truly  upon  the  exchange,  or  the 
efibrt.    Therefor^'  afljain^  if,  daring  the  market-place^,  or    the   counting-room, 
past  year,  we  failea  in  the  essential  or  the  family  circle,  as  on  the  courts 
point  of  imploring  that  (Divine  Spirit  to  of  the  temple.    To  separate  religion 
animate  us, — weU  might  we  fail  in  the  from  the  common  things  and  scenes  of 
rest  I  life  has  always  been  man's  object,  be- 
But  we  will  not  assume  (to  gloomy  a  cause  he  thus  prevents  himself,  being 
fact  as  that  the  case  has  been  wholly  inoommoded  by  it ;  he  gets  it  cast  into 
thus.    It  is  the  concern  of  each  one's  a  comer;  he  can  make  it  serve  as  a 
conscience ;  but  we  will  hope  that  in  whet  to  give  keener  zest  to  his  worldly 
more  than  a  few  instances,  some  good  joys.    To  bind  religion  snd  all  common 
measurehasbeen  effected  of  what  wasthe  things  together — nay,  to  pervade  the 
grand  purpose  for  which  the  departed  latter  wiUi  the  foimer,  so  that  every 
year  was  given.    And  whoever  be  the  act  of  man's  life  shall  be  a  religious 
persons  of  whom  this  is  true  in  the  act — ^a  service  done  to  God,  has  iuvari- 
greatest  degree,  they  are  the  happiest  ably  been  God's  aim,  because  he  shows 
that  the  year  has  left  alive, — extremely  that  th^s  alone  can  man  be  truly  bleat, 
happy  in  this,  that  tliey  do  not  need  the  and  because  he  would  fain  lift  the  corn- 
year  that  is  coming  on.    How  happy  I  mon  acts  of  man's  life  into  an  elevation 
as  compared  with  what  the  thoughtless  and  a  dignity  of  which  man  himself 
or  the  worldly  may  envy  the  most,  does  not  seem  to  reckon  them  suscep- 
There  are  men  who  have  within  the  tible.    God  wishes  not  only  to  be  the 
past  year  come  into  possession  of  great  Gud,  but  the  bosom-friend,  of  the  crea- 
wealth.    They  will  want  another  year !  tures  he  has  made.    Ho  wishes  to  be 
Ask  them  whether  it  be  so  or  not  f  their  compauion  every  where ;  to  dwell 
There  are  men  who  have  bronght  a  with  them  where  they  dwell,  to  go  out 
great  worldly  saheme  to  a  point  of  si^-  with  them,  and  to  come  in  with  them, 
nal  success;  who  have  come  back  m  to  lie  down  and  to  rise  up  with  them, 
safety  and  toiamph  from  »  long  and  to  labour  and  to  rest  with  them^  to  sor* 
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roTUidU  rejoice  w!th  Uiem;i«ad  ^1  remacksble  than  those  ia  the  WrlUeii 

tbMi'tiDt  as  a  spy  upon  their  di>in^  bnt  UouataiiiE  of  Sinai,  which  also  derive 

■I  ■  ohoaen  friend,  to  wham  the/  eui  eipeoial  iatettal  from  the   looolity  in 

iotrnst  every  secret^  and  (m  whoee  conn-  wbioh  thej  are  foand,  hd  memorable  in 

•el  tbej  csn  gaftYjr  rely— a  ddkr  rsia-  Jetrisli.  history,  and  uol  en  remote  from 

tioQ,  iriioaepreience  is  the  li^t  of  their  tlia,  place  o£  Job's  abode— some,  indeed, 

dwdlinv,  triiMe  friendihip  is  the  as-  making  it  muob  nearer  than  we  do — 

ncnt  of  all  other  friendshipa,   whose  ^ut  that. he  might  haTSiknown  of  tlieqi 

■ympatfay   is   tiielr  truest  aolaoe,  and  Jiad  they  thea  been  tbos  sculptured.  It 

wkos*  leHowsbip  U  the  perfection  «f  is'  not,  howorar,  likely  that  they  were, 

thsir  joj.-*^Hona'na  BoMar.    (Man .'  Afi  thaugh  this  passage  shows  that  his  vieiv 

BiUfim  anJ  kit  Wtrla.)            '   i.  was  directed  to  such  monuments. 

I                    j ">Tliae»  jascripliom  are  found  in  the 

WRITTEN  BOCKS.  neightoa.hgod  of  H«unt  Sinai ;  or,  to 
speak  more  aoenrately,  m  the  hills  and 

[The  following  ia  extracted  from  the  vaUeys  jrhich,  branuhing  ont  from  its 

new  volljme  of  Kitto's  "Dally  Bible  H-  rootsimn  ta-rard*  the  north-west  to  the 

lostratioBS.".    This  volame,  the  first  of  Tiwnity  of  the  eastern  shoreof  the  Gulf 

the  "Evening  Series,"  goe«.  war  Job  of  Suez:  inso  much  that  travellers  now- 

ud  the  poetical  books.     a<>ipe  of  tiieae  ari*ja,  .from  the  monastery  of  Mount 

we  peculiarly  adapiad  foiDr  ItiUo's  sinai  to  the  town  of  Suez,  whatever 

stjle  of  illustritJou,  and  Bo  far  as  we  nwile  they  take  (for  there  are  many], 

have  eiaininad  the  Yolume,  it  is  equally  „M   gee   these   inscriptions   upon   the 

laleresling  and  Tglualde  witii  its  pve-  rocks  «f  most  of  the  valleys  through 

deceaeprs.     The  foltonina  passages  are  which  they  pass,  to  within  half  a  day's 

from  a  pretty  long  paper  ,in  illustration  journsy,  or  a  little  more  of  the  coast, 

of  Job  xixi  24;—  Beeidet  these  looalitie*.  similar  inscrip- 

"(»fUiUinTw«A«er«imn«Hhili  tions  ate  mot  witii.  and  these  in  great 

Okikstibtrnnrngrmtnanatoblctl  numbers,  on  Mount  Serbal,  lying  to  the 

TQSS«^«^^'V«TB'.'^kfcre.trt-  •>"tl'  of  tl>«  abova-merttioned  routes  ; 

„.    \      ■                                  ,         ,    .  MJilso,  but  more  rarely,  in  some  val- 

We  have  to.B»PF?«a  our  »ck"0"'lodg-  l,ji  wthe  south  of  MountSerbal  itself, 

mentstothepnblwlietfcranearljcopy  u^  jhe  valley  which,  beyond  all  the 

of  pmt  of  the  volume,  and  for  liberty  to  ro8t,claimsaspeoial  notice,  istbat  which 

makeaw  of  lL»  wood-engra.vii)g.]  stretcfces  fromihe  neighbourhood  of  the 

"It  was  certainly  a  grand.  idMfor  eaetemahoreof  theGatfof  Su^zfor the 

mau  totbiiikof  committia^totheliving  space  of  three  honra' journey  in  asouth- 

rack,and  of  thus  giving  a  magnificent  em^reclion.Horc^totheleftoftheroad 
pemunenc^.tothe  ifecord 
of  his  histnsy'  and  lis 
thoaghtt  Tkero  acu 
rwks  presentingi  cliflV 
ta  sRiooili,  with  sMar 
<if  texlure  SO' mtl,  as- 
iiliBA(ati.'ly  twitempt  the?  ' 

Bjores  on  lliem.  In 
V'tvs,  this  would  BUggejt  ' 
(he  dcsirabluitesB  of  iit- 
■ciibisg  liBTilor.  ^roolis 
viiliBMinoi'ialsdesiBned 
to  laM  I  and  wlwre  a 
smooch  sorfaco  was  not 
natnrally  presented,  the 
fuce  «f  the  reck  would 
Iw  levriled'  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  Many  ssch  monu- 
■Rita  oftbMMMtanoieBt 
datahavebMn  fonnd  iu 
varlw*  eoqntrie^  but 
UMmore  estcouveor 
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thd  traveller  finds  a  chain  of  steep  sand-  to  him,  the  hation.  during  ihdr  VarioM 
stone  rocks,  perpendicular  as  walls,  which  wanderings  after  tne  passage  of  the  Reef 
afford  shelter  at  mid-day^  and  in  the  If^ea,  and  before  the  ptiblicaiidn  of  the 
afternoon,  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  Pentatedch,*  not  in  accordance  with 
Bun.  These,  beyond  all  besides,  contain  any  public  decree,  but  in  its  pHrate 
a  vast  multitude  of  tolerably  well  pre-  capacity  aa  represented  hf  individvals, 
served  inscriptions,  wiience  this  valley  recorded  npon  the  rocks  amonjlf  i^bicti 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Wady  Mo-  it  temporarily  sojourned,  the  varioiM 
katteb,  or  the  "Written  Valley.  Ad-  miracJesT  it  witnessed,  the  snfferingw  and 
joining  to  it  is  a  hill,  where  stones  in  adventtires  it  underwent.  I'faifl  is  hi  it- 
like  manner  are  covered  with  writing,  6elf  not  improbable.  They  came  frota 
and  which  bears  the  name  of  Djehel  a  country  possessed  in  all  its  membere^ 
Mokatteb,  or  the  Written  Mountain,  high  and  low,  with  a  rage  for  turning 
Intermingled  *with  the  inscriptions,  im-  mountains  into  books — from  a  country 
ages  and  figures  of  men  and  animals  are  which  is  covered  with  inscriptions  of 
of  frequent  occurrence,  all  executed  In  efrery  degree  of  magnitude,  wherever 
80  rude  a  st^le,  as  may  be  well  sup-  there  is  a  rock  to  receive  the  chisel ; 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  time  and  this  familiarity  with  the  practice 
when  men  first  began  to  inscribe  upon  might  easily  suggest  to  many  of  them, 
the  rocks  their  abiding  memorials,  and  the  fitness  of  employing  their  Abundant 
evidently  with  the  same  instruments  leisure,  in  the  ^ving  the  like  enduring 
and  by  the  same  hands  as  those  which  record  to  the  signal  events  which  haa 
formed  the  inscriptions.  Indeed,  those  marked  their  pilgrimage.  As  rendered 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  copy  por-  by  Mr  Forster,  Uiese  records  comprise, 
tibns  of  these,  declare  that  it  was  often  besides  the  healing  of  the  waters  of 
'difficult  to  distinguish  these  figures  from  Marah,  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Beak, 
the  letters.  This  suggests  that  the  with  the  introduction  of  I'haraoh  twice 
writers  sometimes  employed  images  as  by  name,  and  two  notices  of  a  vain 
parts  of  letters,  and,  vice  versa,  images  attempt  of  tlte  Egyptian  tyrant  to  save 
for  groups  of  letters.  The  letters  are  himself  by  flight  on  horseback  from 
in  an  alphabetic  character,  not  other-  the  returning  waters:  together  with 
wise  known  to  palseographists,  and  hieroglyphical  representations  of  hini- 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de*  self  and  his  horse.  They  comprise, 
cipher  them,  but  not  until  latelv  with  further,  the  miraculous  supplies  of 
any  degree  of  success.  The  inscriptions  manna  and  of  fiesh,  the  battle  of  He- 
were  first  noticed  by  the  traveller  Cos-  phidim,  with  (he  mcnfiofi  of  Moses  hy 
mas  in  the  year  535,  and  the  character  his  office,  and  of  Aaron  atid  others  by 
was  even  then  unknown.  He  supposed  their  names ;  the  same  inscriptioxl  re- 
they  were  the  work  of  the  ancient  He-  peated,  describing  the  holding  up  of 
brews ;  and  says,  that  certain  ^#ir»who  Moses'  hands  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  and 
had  read  them,  explained  tiMffi  Ut  llAm  their  supporting  him  tvith  a  stone,  flltis- 
as  the  journey  of  such  an  oM#,9f  MMrb  ft  iraMI  hy  a  drawing  apparentty>f  the 
tribe,  in  such  a  year  and  i##Mflf<  IfMi  §Um$ff  containing  within  it  the  inscrip- 
explanation  might  be  uudtfilo«4  i4  il^  lion,  and  over  it  Che  figure  of  Mosea 
timate  that  the  iuscriptioMI  ir«re  MMMto  whU  «|i4ifted  hands ;  and  lastly,  the 
by  members  of  the  succ^Miifil  genetlih  ^f»gi^  (ft  fiery  serpents,  withthe  repre- 
tions  of  ancient  Israelit##,  hi  Visvfil^  ttewfaClMI  of  a  serpent  in  the  act  of 
which  they  paid  to  a  |fli<^  m  Ih^mef'*  tttfivAMg  4&^n  as  if  from  heaven,  Drpon 
able  in  tlieir  history,  sOtA  4<ff»  luH  eciiH  II  pneysfnrte  Israelite, 
cide  with  the  more  prefiilefft  Mi^  lateff  ''TAeMf  references  to  the  recorded 
revived  notion,  that  this  irtfffi  «ll»|Hfe:f ed  &f&iti$  of  the  Exode,  compose,  however, 
the  leienre  hours  of  the  JiTMltfes  &ki*  1^  a  small  part  of  the  Sinaite  inscrip- 
kig  their  sojourn  in  this  oMUUnJ*  (lOTis  as  yet  in  our  possession ;  the  great 

Aiiet  Doileinff  some  m  lft«  e3t|^«iMI<  ftia&s  of  which,  Mr  Forster  informs  up, 

tieMllratWe  been  iK^Ml^f  fhliirhi-  consist  of  descriptions    of  rebellions 

script  ions,  Dr  Ki(to  e#»itoiWi-'  Israel,  un  der  the  figures  of  kicking  ass^ 

"  The  Kev  Cho-M  Fersfcf  Irm  jirst  restive  camels,  rampant  goats,  sluggiah 

set  forth  a  clanci  to  flw  ^seovery  m  a  ereoiees,  and  lizards  of  the  desert, 
new  key  to  tlte  fii^^ir  ftfid  interpreta- 

Uon.  by  which  W  faS  ihat  the,  were  Srl^^iL:^^?!^^*^^^?^ 

the  work  of  th#  Isiiwiitog  Owrmg  theiir  Hm  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.    toftdott.  184T. 

sniniirn  in  f hia  ■flyJIMWiiMi  «     ht^iMAmn         *  1'^"  ^*  Infcrrdd  from  Clie alttiiee  of  mtf  qodib 

BOjourn  m  uiu  wuociTmni.      JinwMg  ,,j,o„,  therefrom,  which  would  havo  Imou  oerSos 

*  TmI  Ome  Prfmeud  Lafgnage  trocei  /IdARr-  to  appear  in  any  iiu6ttptfoAf  tf  ^oAcHof  tfkM. 
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**  Among  oih«r  pl^ectioiiv  that  hmj  the  finger  of  Grod.    The  ar^meni  was 

be  urged  a^aiott  the  mterpretation  Urns  stated  by  Mr  Hagh  Miller,  in  one  of  fiia 

fomisbed,  la,  that  a  people  not  eujoiaed  delightful  lecturea  on  the  Geologic  His- 

to  this  work*  but  (as  this  author  sup-  tory  of  Scotland,  recently  delivered  to 

pofles}doingitflpontaaeou8lyaaaBortof  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin- 

laboor  of  love,  woold  be  little  likely  thus  burgh.   Reference  was  made  to  Hume's 

to  work  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tiieir  well-known  argument,  that  the  forma- 

miadeeda  aad  unbelief  under  such  do-  tion  of   the  universe  is  a  **  singular 

grading  imafj^es.   The  theory  is  open  to  effect," — that  it  is  quite  unlike  any  other 

other  objections  of  even  more  weight  operation  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 

than  this;  but  in  the  face  of  all  tlieeoy  and  that  though  it  may  be  correct  to  in- 

tbe  evidence  prodimed  is  very  strongi  fer  that  ships  and  cities  most  have  an 

if  not,  as  yet,  altogether  so  conclusive  intelligei)t  maker,  because  we  haveabun- 

as  to  be  implicitly  received,  that,  as  we  dant  experience  of  such  things,  it  is  not 

were  formerly  taught  -to  believoi  we  correct  to  infer  that  the  universe  must 

have  in  these  inscriptions  the  aut<^a»  have  arisen  **  from  some  thought  and 

phic  memorials  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  act  like  the  hunuin,"  because  we  have 

the  wilderness.  no  experience  of  that.     **  Have   you 

^  The  following  are  a  few  specimens  ever  seen  nature  (asks  Mr  Hume)  in 

of  Mr  Forster's  translations  of  these  any  such  situation  as  resembles  the  first 

inscriptions:—*.  arrangement  of  the  elements?    Have 

"Tb«radgMMr!Mfromth«iM;  worlds  ever  been  formed  under  your 

Lustii)f,th» people  eat  of  them."  eye!  and  have  you  had  leisure  to  ob- 

"Tbe  hard  atooe  the  people  MtUtei  with  water  serve  the  whole  progress  of  the  phono* 

""^P  wih  ««to  God  the  prophet  [upon] «  herd  meaa,  from  the  first  appearance  of  order 

greet  stone,  [hie]  hentU  luatajniog  Aaroo,  Hur."  to  its  final  Consummation !  If  you  havOt 

iik*ew*a£^^'*^     **'*^'^'''*"''*'^  *"**'•  ^'*'*''°'  ^^®"  ®^^  y^""*  experience  and  deliver 

'  "(At?tti«  weierraprlBfa  miiater  the  people,  your  theory."    Mr  Miller  took  up  tlio 

niieih  agaioat  Jehovah  crying  out."  challenge.    He  supposed  an  intelligent 

"The  people  at  Marah  drinlceth  like  a  w  Id  -i    .       x**        *         i   x*^  ii_,  ai    j     • 

^^*BB  pcupe      ma  ««       «»ii  line  »  wiiu  ^eiug  to  coutemplato  this  earth  during 

"  The  people  of  the  Hebrewi  biddeth  begone  the  earliest  geologic  period, — that  of 

Jchorah.'  ^^^  primary  rocks,— the  azoio  or  lifeless 

[Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  sin-  period.  At  tliat  period  the  world  would, 
gular  discovery.  Should  Mr  Forster's  indeed,  be  a  "singular  effect."  Sup- 
ideas  turn  out  to  be  correct,  we  shall  pose  the  same  being  to  contemplate  the 
have,  in  these  written  rocks,  a  very  earth  during  the  next  geologic  period, — 
aeasonable  confirmation  of  Old  Testa*  the  earlier /xt/ifo^f,  represented  by  the 
meat  history.  One  of  the  favourite  at-  dynasty  o{JUhe$f — the  world  is  no  longer 
tempts  of  the  present  race  of  infidels  is  a  singular  effect*  there  are  now  two  crea- 
te undermine  the  authority  of  the  Old  tions  to  compare  together.  Next,  let  him 
Testament.  What  could  more  clearly  examine  the  earth  during  the  ^rtfr/Ki/(FO' 
show  God  8  watchful  care  over  the  Book  9oie  period, — represented  by  the  dynasty 
of  his  Revelation,  than  that,  at  the  same  ofreptUet, — he  has  now  three  creations  to 
time,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  compai'e.  Further,  let  him  examine  the 
sculptured  marbles  of  Nineveh,  and  earth  during  the  iertiarjf  period,--repre- 
ihe  written  rocks  of  Sinai, — the  one  so  sented  by  the  dynasty  of  mamnutUf — a 
olearly  establishing  the  authority  of  Old  fourth  creation  is  now  added  to  his  ma- 
Testament  prophecy^  and  the  other  (it  is  terials  of  comparison.  And,  once  morOi 
probable)  of  Old  Testament  miracla  \  let  him  take  in  the  Aitinaa  period,  he  has 
For  if  the  written  rocks  of  Sinai  should  now  no  less  than  fixe  creations  to  com* 
be  found  to  attest  no  more  than  thi^  pare, — five  world-makings  to  draw  in- 
that  a  vast  multitude  of  people  at  one  ferences  from;  and,  as  he  ascends  from 
time  loitered  among  these  desert  places^  the  earlier  to  the  later,  he  finds  con* 
the  reality  of  a  miracle  would  neces«  stant  proof  of  a  rising  towards  perfec- 
ttrily  be  establuhed,  since  it  is  only  by  tion  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  each 
ininicle  that  they  could  have  been  fed  new  creation  containing  animals  of  a 
in  such  a  place.  higher  type  tlian  the  preceding;  and 

While  ibe  subject  of  Written  Books  giving  rise  to  the  expectation  of  still 

is  before  us,  we  are  tempted  to  give  our  more  perfect  forms.    Thus,  remarked 

readers  the  substance  of  an  extremly  Mr  Miller,  the  ground  is  completely 

interesting  aigument  against  infidelityi  out  away  from  under  Hume's  argument. 

drawn  from  those  rocks  which  are  im«  It  is  not  merelv  answered,  its  founda* 

(Tinted,  not  with  th?  oh^l  of  maoy  but  tion  is  dastro^ed.] 
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JUixitn  for  fi^t  SFsmttp. 


**  TheM  word*  which  I  oomm«ii4  th«e  thto  iaj 
rhall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  chtldrsn,  and  ahalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  •it^eU.in  thine  hyuse^ 
af.d  when  thou  walkest  bj  the  war,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thod  fisest  Up/'— 
Dgcrr.  Tl.  6,  7. 

The  Jews  complied  so  far  with  the  re- 
quirement of  their  lawgiver,  as  to  writ© 
these  words  on  strips  of  |A)'Ghnieni,  sEitd 
wear  them,  as  phylacteries,  on  tiieir  gar- 
ments. Every  Oliristian  ptxrehV  "woHld 
do  well  to  have  tbem^grhveft  on  M» 
heart.  They  form  an  admirable  nii^nual 
of  parental  duty.  May  God  ever  keep 
them  present  to  evfery  parent*^  thoti^ht« ! 
1.  First  of  all,  mark  the  inditptuMkU 
condition  of  all  ri(^ht  rdiffioua  instruftUm-*- 
God**  word  in  the  heart  of  the  inatructor. — 
Religious  instruction  coming  hard  from 
the  head,  but  not  warm  from  the  hear*, 
can  no  more  fulfil  the  end'  designdtl, 
than  blocks  of  ice,  falUng'on  tlie  tender 
herb,  can  serve  the  purpose'of  the  r.iii!l 
and  gentle  dew.  The  great  object  is, 
not  merely  to  get  the  children  io-'know 
what  are  God's  words,  but  to  g^  them 
to  feel  that  they  conVey  the  wishes  of  a 
Father  infinitely  wise,  and  gracious,  and 
faithful, — to  fed  that  God  is  infinitely 
worthy  of  being  loved  and  trusted,  and 
to  leain  to  obey  him  because  they  trust 
and  love  him.  A  man  who  has  no  love 
for  God  or  for  his  words,  may  drive  por- 
tions of  truth  into  the  heads  of  others, 
as  a  carpenter  drives  iron  nails  i<rto  a 
block  of  wood ;  but  he  cannot  lead  them 
to  love  God,  or  to  love  his  words.  It 
is  an  influence  from  the  heart  that  is 
needed  to  gain  the  heart.  True,  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  man,  that  gains  and 
melts  the  heart.  But  then,  there  is 
commonly  an  adaptation  between  the 
means  employed  by  the  Spirit  and  the 
ends  for  which  he  uses  them.  Now,  a 
heart  impressed  by  the  truth,  is  the  means 
commonly  used  by  him  for  gaining 
hearts.  Ponder  this,  Christian  parents 
and  instructors.  See  that  you  have  the 
truth  in  your  own  hearts,  when  you  are 
teaching  others.  You  must  have  seen 
God  as  he  is, — seen  and  loved  him  in 
the  face  of  his  anointed, — and  your 
heart,  at  the  time,  must  be  warm  with 
this  emotion,  if  you  would  give  instruc- 
tion to  others  that  will  be  of  saving 
benefit.  Your  end  is  to  win  back  their 
averted  sympathies  to  God — to  secure 
their  afiTectionateand  willing  submission 
to  his  will — but  how  can  this  be  done, 
if  you  know  liim  only  as  an  avenging 
judge  or  a  consuming  fire  f 
^   2.  Uitthe$pecialdiU}fofparefUtiogi9e 


rdi^Una  insttncRon  to  Ikeit  tMlireik^^i  ia 
not  their  duty  vxclusivctf ,  b«t  Itris- their 
duty  specially;    In  committNig  it  spe- 
cially to' parefite^  Gk>d' proceeds  oii  the 
vbry  Tii^ure*  or  essence^of  tAe  pArenUd 
relation.  Who  canbe  expected  t$»feel 
Bntfi  an  ififtereet  iki  the  etemnKwelfiim 
of  the  young"  as  their  own  perentst 
Whom  ehoiild  Christian  pBte^8i>e  so 
abxious'to  draw  to  Oikriet  as  their  own 
children- f<  Who  can  be  expected  to 
be* 60  tedder, 'patient,  .kindly,  persever- 
ing-^Orto  ifri part  instruction  in  the  free, 
cheerful,  unembarrassed  spirit,  which 
flourishes  best  at  the  Tamtlv  fireside! 
Nn  doubt,  there  are  many  otltor  parties 
bound  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  reli- 
gious instruetion  of  the  yo«ng.    Iklini- 
sters  and  ciders   must   p&4d.  Christ's 
lambs.    Brothers  and  sisters,  atad-  other 
nesir  retaitiVe^-^^ay-eehooHeaohers,  who 
have  Charge  ^  many  ohiMren  forseveral 
hours  of  each'  'day,  ^nd  whose  labours 
bring  them  directly  in te  ceutaet  with  fhe 
t^th  of  God — masters,  employers,  and 
ovferseers— tutors,  governesses,  and  ser- 
vants,—all  should  do  what  they  can; 
every  member  of  the  chtirch,  too,  han  a 
responsibility  for  every  baptised  child ; 
and  Sabbat h^school  teachers  have  grent 
opportunities ;  but,  though  every  one  of 
these  means  should  be  in  efficient  opera- 
tion—^woe  to  the  parent  who  supposes 
that  the  religious  instruction  of  bis  child 
is  taken  off  his  hhnds,  or  forgets  that 
he,  personally,  has  to  answer  for  his 
chiM's  soul !    Tliere  is  often  a  remark- 
able power  in  the  use  of  the  singular 
pronoun  in  Scripture — the  thou  which 
we  have  nearly  dropt  from  our  own 
lang:uage, — **  Thou  shalt    teach  them 
dihgently  unto  tht  children.'' 

3.  Parenlt  are  to  be  diligent  in  thi$ 
duty, — ^The  work  of  instructing  their 
families  shoitid  be  gone  about  in  a  care- 
ful, deliberate,  earnest  manner.  It 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  fixed  objects  of 
attention,  one  of  the  things  for  which 
the  parent  lives.  Not  a  thing  by  the 
byy  to  be  attended  to  now  and  then, 
when  you  are  in  the  humour  for  it,  and 
when  you  have  nothing  else  very  parti- 
cular to  do,  but  a  matter  of  constant 
and  anxious  care,  aye  and  until  that 
great  vital  change  is  effected  on  your 
children,  which  seals  them  unto  the 
day  of  redemption.  You  will  study 
your  child's  disposition.  You  will  con- 
verse with  those  who  have  had  exp«^ 
rience.  You  will  try  to  have  a  good 
systematic  plan  of  catechising,  or  of 
otherwise  instructing  your  family.  Yon 
will  be  oonstaat  in  prayer  for  God's 
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gaidance  asd  blessiag.    Ton  will  pray  that  reUgKCjua  xQBtniciion  shoold  be  as 

that  your  children's  hearts   may  be  fuitural  as   possible.     Besides   having 

opened  to  your  instructions.    Ton  will  stated  tod  regular  times  for  instmetion, 

pray  for  each  child  in  connection  with  Christian  parents  shonld  at  all  times 

each  new  danger  he  may  be  exposed  be  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  habit  of 

to,  and  each  new  scene  of  life  he  may  giving  a  pious  direction  to  their  chil- 

enter.    You  will  not  only  labour,  but  dren's  thoughts.    Are  they  sitting  with 

pray  that  he  may  have  good  compan-  their  children  in  the  house  I     In  the 

ions,  good  teachers,  a  good  master,  a  peace  of  their  dwelling,  the  health  of 

settlement  in  life  favourable  to  his  best  their  family,  and  the  countless  tokens 

interests,  good  neighbours,  good  com,-  of   God's  kindness  around  them.  Jet 

ndes;  that  be  may  be  exemplary  in  all  them  find  occasions  forirying  to  kindle 

tlie  relations  of  life, — in  short,  may  be  some  loving  thoughts  of  God.      Are 

thoroughly  fitted  for  serving  God  here,  they  walking  by  the  way !    With  such 

and  enjoying  him  hereafter.  a  guide  as  Cowper's  **  Task,"  let  the 

4.  Tke  timet  cU  which  the  religiaM  iii"  blue  heavens  and  the  green  earth,  the 
Mrudion  of  the  famUy  it  to  he  attended  to.  waving  fields  and  flowing  streams,  the 
— *^  Thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  pure  light  and  fresh  air  of  heaven,  be 
attest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  made  vocal  to  the  youthful  ears  with 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  the  praise  of  God.  Might  not  this  lead 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  on  to  the  mention  of  his  unspeakable 
Two  things  are  taught  here.  First,  gift,  his  love  for  sinners,  his  longing 
Tiie  objection  of  some  parents  is  met —  after  them,  his  completed  redemption, 
''We  have  no  time  to  instruct  our  the  open  door  of  heaven,  the  many 
family."  Are  you  never  sitting  in  mansions  preparing  for  the  saints! 
the  house  with  them  ?  never  walking  And  should  love  to  this  loving  God  be 
by  the  way  !  could  you  get  no  time  ere  found  kindling  in  the  youthful  breast^ 
lyiog  down  t  nor  a  few  minutes  when  how  well  at  such  times  to  direct  it  to- 
rising  up !  What  is  needed  is  just  a  wards  all  acts  and  feelings  akin  to 
vdling,  zealout  tpirit;  whole  days  will  those  of  God, — to  show  how  it  should 
not  avail  without  this,  but  with  this,  be  evolved-  in  holy,  meek,  and  trustful 
little  fragments  of  time  at  meals,  or  at  feeliags,  in  truth,  honour,  and  integ- 
bed  time,  or  at  risings  will  be  turned  rity,  in  forbearing  and  forgiving  love 
to  eternal  account,  and  the  Sabbath  audi  kindness, — in  all,  in  shor^  that 
day  especially  will  be  a  blessed  day  would  shed  over  this  dark  and  guilty 
for  your  labours.              ^             ^  world,  the  bloom  and  the  beauty  of 

Again,  we  learn,  thatrjt  is  desirable  heaven  1  ^ 


Koticts  ot  N(t0  ISooltiK. 

Life  of  Louis  Kottuth,  Governor  oflluth  ohpioest  specimens  of  ancient  and  mo- 

pary.    With  a  fnH  Report  of  hit  Speechet  dern  eloquence. 

dditered  in  En^and,  at  Southamplont  The  speech  at  Birmingham  seems  to 

WtnchetteTf  London,    Manehetter,  and  us  the  most  eloquent  of  aJl  the  orations. 

BinMn^m.             London:  1851.  £v^n  in  reading  it  coolly  in  one's  study, 

Hese,  certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  re-  one's  frame  quivers  withemotion.  What 

niarkable  books  of  the  day.     That  a  could  exceed  in  unpassioned  fervour  and 

stranger  from  a  far-off  land,  utterly  beauty  (we  do  not  say,  in  correctness 

unconnected  save  by  inward  sympathies  of  sentiment)  the  passage  in  which  he 

with  our  own,  should,  in  three  short  repels  the  charge  of  having  been  the 

weeks,  give  utterance  in  English  to  a  exciter  of  thft  Hungarian  people  :— 

whole  volume  of  orations,  characterised  u  jy^,,  ^  |g  ^^t  I  who  inapired  the  Hunn- 

by  extraordinary  skill  and  fluency  in  rian  people— it  was  tb«  Hungarian  people  wiio 

the  use  of  our  language,  is  a  surprising  inapired  me.    WhateTer  I  thought,  and  still 

marvel,  even  in  this  age  of  wonders,  think— whatever  I  felt,  and  stilffeel— ia  but 

Many,  we  have  no  doubt,  wiU  be  eager  f  feeble  nnUatioa  of  that  heart  which  in  the 

to  Ah«    themselves  of  this  cjgp  |;'-*;frrf^L1SJ.^^^ 

tolame,  not  only  as  a  momonal  of  the  ^^  ^^  Itanlt  of  unmortality.    And  yet  on 

renarlukble  visit  of  Kossuth,   but  as  meeting  the  danger,  they  know  that,  aftre  or 

worthy  of  a  pU^oe  beside  many  of  the  dead,  their  name  will  upon  the  lips  of  the 
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pepple  lit  trtr  lire.     How  different,  how  men,  bjr  facb  im  act  »  naiton  nay  tnSisw,  bat 

f  urer,  is  the  ligbt  spread  on  the  imsgis  of  not  die.    The  God  of  fanmaoity  caimo^  admit 

thoannds  of  the  people^s  sons,  who,  kiV9wi»g  this.    And  do  you  not  already  his  judgment 

that  where  they  fall  they  will  lie  unknown,     mark? Humanity  has  a  nobler  dea- 

their  names  unlionoured  and  unsuug,  but  who,  tiny  than  to  be  the  footstool  to  the  ambition  of 

nevertheless,  animated  by  the  love  of  freedom  some  families.     The  destiny  of  mankindia 

and  fatherland,  went  on  ealmly,  sindng  nation-  freedom,  sir,  and  the  son  of  freedom  vili  riie 

9X  antheiDs,  against  ths  batteries  whose  cross-  over  Russia  also ;  and  ia  the  number  of  lib*. 

fbe  vomited  death  and  destructioii  ou  tbem^and  rated  nations  who  will  nuse  the  song  of  thanks- 

tookthemwithoutfiringashot— they  who  (ell,  giving  to  God,  not  even  the  Russians  will 

falliug  withtheshout,  *  Uurrali for  Hungary  r  foil.    So  lei  the  houtt  &f  Austria  iruH  to  his 

"  And  so  they  died  by  thouaands,  the  un-  Czar.    Tht  people  of  Huikgarif  and  myseif— 

named  demigods.   Such  is  the  people  of  Hun-  vc  trust  to  God/** 

gary!    Still  they  say  it  is  I  who  have  inspired  -^^^^    ^^^^     jg  wintingf    Jitwsuth 

them.   £10;  a  thousand  times,  no!   It  is  they     »•_.   1^  ' ^  *i.^i.  j«.^„*  Jii  u;.  liTrt  i.« 

who  have  inspired  me.  The  moment  of  d«ith,  J»"«f  1^,  f y^  **»^t,  ^^f^^  .f  ^  ^»  *^"^  ^ 

gentlemen,  is  a  dreary  one.  Even  the  features  has  Uad  but  one  leading  idea— Uberty. 

of  Cato  partook  of  the  impression  of  this  Liberty  is  to  do  every  thing— redress 

dreariness.    A  shadow  passed  over  the  brow  al^  wrongs — restore  Paradise— regene- 

of  Socrates  on  drinking  the  hemlock  cnp.  yslIq  mankind,      Jiut  there  is   a  total 

With  us,  those  who  beheld  the  nameless  vie-  ignoring  of  Uic  truth  that  men's  hearts 

ttmsof  the  love  ofcouutiy.lyinff  on  the  death-      "^^    i**  *  4    1 ,.   a^  ^ :^i 

field  Ijeneath  Buda's  waU.,^mft  but  the  im-  ?»Wt   be    regenerated   by   the  special 

pressipn  of  a  smile  on  the  froxen  lips  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  m  the  belief 

dead,  and  the  dying  answered  tbo$cwho  would  of  tUe  truth,  ere  they  can  be  truly  free. 

con^ofc,  but  by  the  words,  'Never  mind;  When    he  enumerates  the  sources  of 

Bada  is  ours.    Hurrah  for  the  fatherland  ! '  England's  greatness,  there  is  no  refer- 

80  they  spoke  and  died.    He  who  witnessed  ^^^^  ^  jj^^  influence  of  Divine  truth. 

;S::n^'^Te:!lhrw^«;'7^^^^^^^  WUen  he  reckons  up  the  anchors  of 

when  told  he  was  yet  too  youi.g  to  dio  for  hie  hope  for  Hungary,  there  is  no  depciid- 

land;  he  whosawtho  sacrifices  of  spontaneity;  once  OU  the  spread  of  the  gospel.    Poor 

he  who  heard  what  a  fury  spread  over  the  Kossuth !    with  thy  right  noble  heart 

people  on  hearing  of  the  caUistrophe;  he  who  aini  generous  aims,  thou  hast  mbstaken 

marked  his  behaviour  towards  the  victors,  ^^      sovereign  cure  for  the  wrongs  of 

after  all  was  lost;  he  who  knows  what  sort  of     i,j.  *•     „      .*i^/'« *  n\  ^ 

curse  is  mixed  in  the  prayers  of  the  Magyar,  h kediug  natxons-may  the  Groat  i  ea- 

and  knows  what  sort  of  sentiment  is  burnii^  cher  himself  instruct  Uieo  m  that  tnitli 

alike  in  the  breast  of  the  old  aod  of  the  young,  vhich  alone  makes  men  free  indeed  ! 

of  the  strong  man  and  of  the  tender  wife —  We  mark,  too,  with  regret,  a  low  and 

and  ever  will  be  burning  on,  till  the  hour  of  carnal  application  of  some  of  the  highest 

"JX^r^^i'*'^*'''!   k'^:^* ""♦?•"  *'*^^*'  phrases  of   Kevelation-as  when    ho 

of  all  this,  will  surely  bow  before  this  people  *^  n     t^     v  1    1  •  *         ^\,    u  ^1      r  i-r 

with  respect,  and  will  acknowledge,  with  me,  <^^^1?  ^^"S}*«^^  history  the  book  of  life; 

that  such  a  people  wanU  not  to  be  inspired,  or  the  enjoyment  ot  the  spirit  of  fi-ee- 

but  that  it  is  an  everlasting  source  of  inspira-  dom,  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

tion  itself.    This  is  the  people  of  Hungary P*  Kossuth  has  60  enshriiied  and   subtle 

The  orations  .parkle  with  right  BoWe  ""^ff  »".^   ?""    «.'>f*P"?°''  **"* 

sentiments,  and  high-toned  emotions.  «■"■'"/,  "^^'P,^  ^"^  "^'^^  M  l^"^  «" 

And  yet  the  Christian  reader  wiU neik  P«»»>ahly  to  be  uucqmcious  qf  the  ure- 

a  sad  defect.    Not  that  they  are  with-  "^^'^  ^[^""^  "^  "*"  "*^  •****^  •»"■ 

out  references  to  God— on  the  oontrarj',  P^  wnpues. 

they  give  evidence  throughout  of  a  firm  ^?"  »" .  *»"»«   ^8"'  «MWnable 

belief  both  in  his  power  and  his  pro-  ^f^"^  »S<^f*i  ^he  two  grp»t  sources 

vidence.      The  coAuast  between  the  %f '^'^^^  T^     t*""/  »"„^'"°P*^ 

Archduchess  Sophia  trusting   to  the  ?"'"*•  J*?,  t''«  Je?""*-    «  Euw»  is 

Czar,  aod  the  people  of  Hnn^  trust-  '''*'  J^^K  "j"'  '"■"'»  T^  "'S.h  for 

iug  to  God,  U  very  roblime,  and  i^minds  S*^.°"?    ,,  "  ^ '?  enc^owhing  spmt  of 
one  of  some  of  the  finest  nttenmces  of    ^^'*  t "^' ^'»"='' ^"V^^"  '^r^ °" 

the  pious  kings  of  Judah.  *•"»  .""^besto  ^o  Y^''^"  "Even  Jesuit- 

*^             ^  ism  IS  employed  in  support  of  Russia. 

An  ambitious  woman  had  in  the  palace  of    xhe  Jesuit  party  in  France  threaten  that 

Vieuna  the  sienlegiou.  dream  to  rai:.«  a  child  ^ry  with  the  Cossacks." 

to  the  seat  of  power  upon  the  rums  of  liberty.  *'""""/  '^        *"''  v^wooc^wo^. 

.Well  she  knew  that  (lod  would  not  he  with  '*  And  by  what  power  bas  Eifssia  baeqma 

ber,  but  she  knew  that  the  Czar  would  be  so  mighty  ?    By  its  arms  ?    No :  the  arms  of 
with  her ;  and  what  do  they  care  for  God,  if    Hussia  are  below  those  of  many  powers.    It 

only  the  Csar  be  with  tbem  ?  the  Czar  who  has  become  almost  omnipotent— at  least  very 

da^  to  boast  that  he  has  the  caUiug  to  put  dangerous  to  liberty — b^  diplomatic  intrigues, 

his   foot  npOB  mankind^s  neck.     Arrogant  Now,agaiii8ttheMcretintrignesof  diploaacy, 

mortal  |  tbou  duit  befon  Qod  I   Np,  ^tlo-  tboro  U  &o  iwwr  aaf^^foavd,  or  moit  povtifiil 
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fimiBiei«eit<ni^tlia&piiUic(H>iiiioni  TUBmut  mA  Uroc%     Td  ilieM  Drake  farther 

bj  opposed  to  ffitrigttw,  and  iptri^w  are  then  ^dda    the    immeft   of    Voltaire,    Lord 

of  BO  irmghi  in  iU  dentmm  of  humimity."  ,^^„^  ^^^  Yhomoa  Pwne.    The  m 

— ^Well :  but  thct'e  is  something  6lill  is  completed  by  the  names  oif  Lamarckf 

better  Ihaa  public  opiiiion-*thc  Truth  ^Ii"  Burke  pf  the  Ethnological  Journal, 

of  God.  Mr  Gliddon,  and  Dr  Nott. 

>,  But  Dr  Saiyth  is  not  satisfied  with 

Mm    rr  ».     ^.v    TT          Tt  '             J  4  adducing  a   vast  array  of  witnessesi 
The  UnU^i^th  Human  Hacaprottd  to  ^^^  g^y^t  jg  discussed  in  iU  whola 
6e  «te  doetrme  tfSeriphiir^,Rt^,  fkuA  2ength  and  breadth.    After  two  intro- 
IS^eiM;  wth  aReriwof  tha  Tf^y  (f  ductory  chapters  on  Anthr<moloay  and 
PrgesicrAgamM.  By  TnoMAh  SMtTfl,  £fknoio^,  showing  on  what  principles 
D.D.    Revwed  and  enlarged  frort  the  ^^^  relations  of  man  are  to  be  deter- 
AmeRcan  edition^   Edinburgh :  1801  •  mined,— 1st,  to  the  other  mammaHa; 
Tti«  qtxestioil  of  the  unity  of  the  human  and  2d,  to  the  other  varieties  of  man- 
races  was  all  but  decided  among  the  kind, — the  presumptive  evidence  is  first 
philesopbers  of   Europe,    when  isome  brought  forward  for  the  unity  of  the 
American  writers,  among  whom  is  the  human  races;  then  the  historical  and 
celebrated  Agassiz^  reopened  the  quee-  doctrinal    evidence    of    Scripture    is 
lion  on  the  opposite  sidb.    While  con-  treated^  and  then  the  evidence  arising 
tending  for  an  indefinite  number  of  Orl-  fh>m  the  religious  character  of  all  men, 
ginal  stocks  or  {parents  for  the  different  and  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to 
races  of  men,  even  Agassiz  allows  the  their  condition.     The  scientific  argu« 
snbltantial  unity  of  iiiankind,in  the  sense  ment  is  then  approached,  the  doctrine 
that  all  are  partakers  of  the  same  com-  of  epecm  is  considered,  and  the  unity  of 
mon  nature,  and  under  the  same  govern-  the  human  races  proved  by  the  unity  of 
ment  of  God.    The  array  of  supporters  the  species.    Here  the  special  views  of 
of  the  doctrine  of  unify  whom  Dr  Smyth  Agassiz  are  examined;  then  the  argn* 
baa  brought  forward,  is  quite  overwhelm-  ment  is  stated  from  the  fertility  of  the 
ing.    Among  8ciroLAns^ — it  has  been  human  races  and  the  infertility  of  hy- 
advocatcd  by  Bnnsen,  Bir  J.  Mackin-  brids;  next,  the  argument  derived  from 
tosb,  Sharon  Turner,  Bossudt,  Berkeley,  language;  and  then>  from  the  testimony 
Captain    Filzroy,    Faber,    Archbishop  of  history  and  tradition.    Thereafter 
Sumner,  Boyle,  Quetelet,  Somerville,  the  subject  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Johnston^  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  Wm.  those  changes  that  are  known  to  have 
Hamilton,    Bishop    M*Ilvaine,    Arch-  taken  place  among  the  racea  of  men, 
bishop  Whately,  Hales,  Heeren,  Lord  and  the  analogy  of  other  animals;  the 
Brougham,  the  wrilera  of  the  principal  power  of  external  causes  to    modify 
Encyclopedias,  &c.  &c.    Among  Na-  species  is  developed,  and  the  origin  of 
TVaALists, — Linnaeus,  Bay,  Buffon,  Cu-  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  ex* 
Tier,  Humboldt,  Blumenlmch,  Hooker,  amined.    In  the  concluding  chapters, 
Duckland,  Cowper,    Lyell,    Andubon,  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  origin  iu 
Baehman,  Mantell,  P#ofe6Sor  Owen,  &c.  the  races  of  men  is  shown  to  be  unphi- 
ftc    Among  Mbdicas  men^— Sir  John  losophical  and  unoharitable. 
Richardson,    Abemethy,    Sir  Charies  All  these  departments  are  treated 
Bell,  Hunter,  Lawrance,  Prichard,  Car-  with  very  great  care  and  fulness,  an4 
mnter,  Cnmbe,  Good,  Arbuthnot,  Front,  very  copious  extracts  made  from  the 
Bcsriiave,    Mulleri    Latham,  &e.  &c.  principal  treatises  that  have  been  wriV' 
Among  LmouisTB, — French  Academy,  ten  on  them.    l>r  Smyth's  work  is  quite 
Frederick  Schlegel,  Herder,  Niebuhr  a  magazine  of  information;  and,  if  the 
(latterly).  La  Place,  Bir  Wm.  Jones,  great  amount  of  extracted  matter  reu^ 
Ac.  &c.  Many  other  names  are  enume-  ders  the  treatue  less  finished  and  fiow* 
rated  by  Dr  Smyth,  with  references  to  ing  in  style  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
tlM  works  where  their  opinions  are  to  it  renders  it  the  more  satisfactory,  and 
be  found.*    Against  this  array  of  tea-  furnishes  ample  information  for  the  pro- 
limonyi  Df  Mortt>n  (an  opponent  of  secution  of  the  subject.    The  whole  ia 
vnity),  ednmerateB  Virey,  Bor^  de  St  pervaded  by  an  eminently  sound  Chris- 
Vineeaty  and  Barton^    In  addition,  Br  tian  spirit ;  and  while  in  America  it 
Sttiythgivea  Morton'sown  name  and  that  must  be  peculiarly  useful  in  connteraf^ 
•f  P)rof«ttor  Agessia,  Dr  J.  C.  Warren,  ing  the  views  of  Agassiz,  which  have 
Profesaer  Gibson,  Dr  B.  H.  Coates,— to  been  turned  to  account  by  the  epeiuiea 
whom  Dr  Bacbraan  adds  Des  Moulin  of  the  Negro,  in  our  own  country  it  ia 
*  8w  ft).  9648;  also  fitted  to  be  of  great  servioe  in  eni 
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coaraging  ihe  prosecation  of  a  branch     mept,  and  yolain«;— m  the  p«eiilS«r  or^aut 


unaenuiua,  w  uwj  Buppjir*  aua  wmr-  perception,   memory,  and   nuoning  which 

mation  of  the  Word  of  God.  constHnto  intoUigenco;— in  the  entire  ikele. 

We  should  have  liked  to  extract  the  ton,  whieh  ii  an  esBential  test  of  B|>ecie8;— in 

whole  chapter  in  reply  to  Agassiz,  in  the  fnnetions  of  diction,  eircolation,  aeertt- 

which  that  phUoflopher'a  views  arevery  i»o»».  ^^  respiration j-inthdr  teeth,  their 

thoroughly  demolbhed,bj^^  ^Ll^SToftSi  S^Tse^^^ro^^^^ 

obbges  us  to  restrict  onnelvestoawngle  d,  the  gradation  of  more  and  more  complU 

passage :—  eated  adaptotion  hy  which  they  are  distin- 

THE  viaiATlORS  OF  TttE  HUMAN  RACBS  IN-  gnwhed;~in  the  same  gener^  appeawee^- 

VOLVK  NO  DiSTiMcnoN  OF  SPiciBS.  »™  »  »"  *?«■•  transformations  which  pre- 

••  Bnt  do  these  variations,  in  fact,  amount  ,^1^*  JJl  J    aS'^Jil   ;«««M^^ 

to  any  thing  likeBpeciEe  distinctions?  Ifthay  "J^^'S^X'r.  "..^^L*  Z^\!^ 

j^  aC.^  .:z.si.. .ll:.*:^..  :.  ^«.v^...:^.i. /«  men,  tnereiore,  'every  wnere,  are  tne  one 

do,  then  similar  variations  in  other  animals  of  ij^^Jf^i  .„,,:'     ^«r.«^.«i '^r*.  •     a«^ 


iS'«  i«  «i;L^  eT«n  h^Dr  MoST^  nf'ffi  •^  ^l»«»«  •^  ^^  differ  from  the  lower 

who  are  regarded  ^enby  Dr  Morton  as  of  the  ^^^uj.  ^^^  ^  precisely  alike  to  one  an- 

same  speaee,  the  Newfoundland  nee  is  t emi-  T!LzT^A^i^^«  ♦£-«7;*-ri™ ^L^Z^xT 

web-fobtTd  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  the  ^^^lI^^.^l^^'^A^V^^^^ 
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with  very  short  tails,  and  a  race  of  cats  with-  *^,^    —\i-Ij--   —  j  •«♦  ^JruTi**  j;tl5  JSItT 

of  hogs  with  •olid  hooft.    And  in  idlth.  db-  M,'«  "'•P*  fT^  f*^*".'l!^^lr*"*  "" 

m^^^ilim*^  •nfmai.  «r*  ma  fn  «F**SAn.  w.  '^*  D***^  "•  ®f  ouc  spccies,  tho  differences 

mesticatefl  animals,  we  see  m  vanons  ways     ._^.     &«. &v  •&•  j       ^ 

«)..  .wti..*  *»f  •ifAH^  oAn^iiiUn  ffMwi  «.i;m.»^  amoDg   them   must  he   variations  and  not 

general  structure.    '\Ve  thus  perceive  that  7»"*fcwn»  of  the  same  acknowledged  lace  (aa 

Changes,  the  very  same  in  ki7id,  and  much  fSl^l^*^,"?*  *^*  ^""P*^;  ™u^iJ2?^ 

greauTin  iUffrJe,  do  Result   frW  natural  l«»"dtlieAlhcan)area.greatMthedift^ 

Causes  working  upon  the  constitutional  adap-  ??«<»  */  ^^,  ~«  ^«>™  f^  ™^»  »?*  •} 

tation  of  the  WW  organisation  in  all  the  fJSL ■^iST  '"'S.^"'  T*^*'  *^7  f*^"*^  *»^ 

higher  animals,  and  we  Jre,  therefore,  led  to  "lTii\*~'']u '*''''  u"**?  vanations  could 

eoLlude  t^>  view  of  min's  admUted  cos-  Sfi^^^^^T  ***?  "'^'\**^  '^^  "T*^  "'^ 

mopolite  character,  his  power  of  self-modifica-  *"*"*«*  *'~*'^  ^^  "P^**  "^*»- 

tion.  and  the  immeasurably  peater  changes  --^^— 

to  which,  in  all  his  diversified  conditiorii,  A  Narrative  of  the  Convenion  from  Popern 

he  IS  liable,  much  greater  modifications  ef  ^r  o,«     a  ri.»^^»:  ^mA  c:«   t    r\    \r 

form  and  deVelopmelt  might  be  expected  in  f  ^^'  ^'  ^'^»*'  «"?  ^%'  ^'  ^'^"^ 

branches  of  the  same  race.  ^'^^^^                         London  :  1851. 

•*  The  principles  of  classification  adopted  by  Jm  these  days  of  perveision  to  Poperv. 

JdlitTa^rtlreVci"^^^^  it  is  ^fb«Ujing  to  find  cases  of 

therefore,  the  origiDaTunity  of  the  human  "5*?  ^  ^^''*' ^*^  ^^^^  fo  the  cause 

xaoes.  •  On  the  contrary,  they  afford  another  ^  tmiJi'  Such  an  instance  is  presented 

and  very  powerful  criterion  by  which  that  to  our  notice  in  the  foregoing  work, 

unity  may  be  established,  since  all  races  of  It  is  the  autohiography  of  one  Italian 

men  are  found  to  be  conformed  in  every  priest,  Cerioni,  with  a  noliceef  another. 

«isential  putieukr  to  tibe  order  of  nature  in  his  friend  Moscardi,-anEbeneaer  raised 

their  structural,  physiological,  and  functional     #^  ^ ^    ^     .      *,      u  1  •      -i.      j^^ 

development,    rfey  aie  esseitially  the  same  **>  coimnemorate  the  helping  hand  of 

as  he  admits  in  that  immatorial  principle  on  *«  Almighty  DeUverer.    Possiblj  the 

which  the  constaner  of  species  diepends^— in  reader  may  observe  in  some  parts  of 

the  power  of  will  bv  which  they  can  effect  the  narrative  a  want  of  distinctnessu 

changes  ;--in  their  location,  food,  emplo:^.  but  this  may  he  excused  when  we  con- 

'^T&oTLf'^^Z^^i:iS^:'^^  aider  thsUt  was  composed  in  a  fon^ign 

her,  variety,  and  composition  of  their  tissues;  ?*"®™-     ^e  have  opportunity  of  know- 

—in  the  number,  character,  and  purpose  of  ^g  ^ts  authenticity,  being  intimately 

those  laige  and  distinctly  limited  cavities  des-  acquainted    with  several  of  Cerioni*s 

tined  for  the  lodgment  of  certain  organs,  such  friends  in  England.  Invested,  while  yet 

as  the  brains,  lungs,  &c  {-in  the  well-defined  but  a  child,  in  the  habit  of  a  Francisout 

SieT^Si^™  2fe  t^tSTv  iS5f tS  --^  ^  !f^«^^r.TK^^"^  ^•^ 

food  is  eUborated  and  d5ested;-ln  the  fane-  »>aft»caj.  and  conducted  by  that  austere 

tions  of  rehdion  and  sensation,  and,  therefore,  order,  by  whom  the  monastio  life  was 

hi  their  aenrou  tyitan,  its  fonn,  snange-  held  up  as  the  beau  ideal  of  terrestrial 
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•zcelleiiee  and  enjojoneiit.  The  Bre«  After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  the 
Tiaiy^abonnding  in  false  legends,  formed  city  of  Alexander  the  Great^  and  of  the 
the  l»8is  of  education.  The  theology  of  godly  Athanasias,  he*  returned  to  Cairo 
the  Papal  Church  is  characterised  as  to  prepare  the  episcopal  palace  for  the 
bciag  wholly  controversialy  consistiug  bishop*s  reception.  Vain  are  the  at- 
iji  great  part  of  slanders  rehitive  to  our  tempts  of  a  false  religion  to  give  true 
most  eminent  Reformers.  Dtirin^f  eight  peace.  Haring  heard  of  the  blessed- 
weary  years  was  this  training  carried  ness  of  believers,  our  inquirer  longed 
forward^  till  Cenoni  was  ordained  a  Pb-  for  that  felicity,  but  found,  like  the 
pish  pnest.  His  emotions  during  tlie  "Vfetiry  dore,  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his 
celebration  pf  tlie  idolatrous  mass  were  foot.  The  ark  was  near,  but  he  knew 
such  as  might  be  expeoted  irom  a  sin-  it  not.  The  same  gloomy  suspense 
cere  but  deluded  heart.  No  satis&ction  darkened  the  mind  of  his  friend,  yet  for 
was  experienced  in  them.  The  immdr-  a  time  eaeli  hesitated  to  be  the  coufes- 
tal  spirit  craved  a  nobler  enjoyment  »or.  At  length  they  agreed  to  visit  Mr 
than  mere  ceremonies  can  impart.  Kru«^,  o.  clergyman  of  the  English 
Longing  for  cluinge  of  scene,  onr  friend  church,  from  whom  they  learned  inci- 
aet  out  for  the  East,  in  order  t»  visit  dentally,  foi:  the  first  time,  that  the 
Jemsalein.  Arrived  abDamietta,  and  Popish  church  has  obliterated  ono  of 
bebotdiflg.  there  so  niany  straying  from  (rod's  oommaudmcnts.  Having  no  Biblo 
the  bosom  of  what  he  believed  the  only  to  consult,  Corioni  repaired  to  the 
true  church,  he  made  a  vgw  to  the  Ma-  Jetvisli  Habbi,  a  venerable  man,  who 
(lonua  and  St  I^rajaoii^  to  se«k  to  re-  translated  for  him  the  Hebrew  of  Exo- 
chitm  Ihttse  wanderers  ;  and  for  tliis  dus  xx«  into  Arabic,  which  convinced 
purpose  lie  reUnqvished  lUstotir  to  Jerti-  the  iuquirer  of  the  error  of  his  church. 
Salem,  and  proceeded  to  Cairo,  to  Shidy  But  how  coaM  he  reveal  the  state  of 
Arabic.  Here  he  resided  in  a  convent  bis  mind  to  the  bishop  f  '^  Fightings 
which  was  soon  partially  destroyed  by  without  and  fears  within,"  describe  this 
fire.  Having  a  taste  for  arcUiteotuie,  period  of  his  mcnt.il  history.  The  dc- 
he  laboured  to  reia-ieve  the  loss.  This  ceitful  shores  of  infidelity  allured  him; 
wonhiinfaTOiir,ii'biGii  was^v«rmledby  jto  live  without  God  was  proposed  to 
God  ibr  prolonging  his  stay  in  Egypt,  him  as  the  highest  good;  but  a  gracious 
a  locattty  more  accessible  to  the  light  of  Providence  rescued  from  this  threat- 
truth  than  the  Holy  Land.  Thus  of  eh^d  peril.  At  length,  making  Afos- 
old,  in  the  same  country,  did  a  watch-  card!  his  father-confessor,  he  confided 
ful  Providence  arrange  the  troubled  to  liim  his  struggles.  The  responsive 
dream  of  Pharaoh's  servant  for  the  de-  chord  was  awakened,  the  talismauic  con- 
liverance  of  Joseph  from  captivity.  At  fession  had  won  him  a  kindred  spirit, 
this  period  he  met  for  the  first  time.  An  Italian  Bible,  purchased  at  this 
Sig.  L«  D.  3f  oscardi,  now  his  brother  in  period  from  a  poor  imbecile  Jew,  form- 
the  I>ord,  and  soon  after  departed  to  od  another  link  in  the  chain  of  favour- 
Alexandria,  to  not  as  the  Bishop%  se-    log  events. 

eretary.     **  Who  hath  despised  the  day        From  its  perusal  the  conviction  was 
of  small  things!"  inqnires  the  prophet,    deepened,  **  that  the  Papal  church,  hav- 
llie  partial  rescue  of  the  church  and    ing  deviated  from  the  Bible,  taught  a 
Gonyent  in  Cairo  from  the  flames,  was    faUe  religion."     But  Cerioni,  as  an  in- 
ftseribed  by  the  priests  to  an  image  of    mate  of  the  bishop's  palace,  found  it  no 
the  Ikladonna,  in  honour  of  which  pre-    easy  matter  to  conceal  his  changing 
tended  miracle,  a  smart  new  dress  was     views.    The  bishop  marked  his  failing 
bestowed   npon  the  idol.     '*  Oil  what     health,  the  result  of  mental  disquie- 
stupidity/'    exclaimed    some    Turkish     tude,  and  granted  him  temporary  re- 
spectators,  while  gazing  at  the  gandy    lease.    But  whither  could  he  flee  to 
toy.     It  was  immediately  displaced  by     avoid  pursuit?    At  this  juncture  Pio 
Cerioni;  and  when,  at  the  instigation  of    None  commenced  his  pontificate.  Edu- 
a  fat    covetous   ft'iar,    the  renovated     catcd  to  regard  every  pope,  even  the 
church  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Vir-    dissolute  Borgia,  as  an  infallible  vicar 
gin,  onr  friend  caused  this  inscription     of  Christ,  the  lustrous  rise  of  the  new 
to  be  placed  on  the  new  erection  (with    sovereign  was    attractive    to  Cerioni. 
reference  to  Jesus):— ^Neither is  there    "Surely  Pius  is  piout,^*  hope  inwardly 
saWation  in  any  other."    This  short  but     whispered.    But  this  ephemeral  expec- 
noble  coDfenion  was  the  dawn  of  the    tation  soon  perished. 
8{iiritiial  day.    <<  If  any  man  will  do  His        There  still  existed  a  lingering  doubt 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  ^    regarding  transnbstantiation,  the  words, 
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*  This  IB  my  body/*  Beeming  to  imply  a  gospel  of  Jestus.    The  well-supports 

literal  Bense  of  the  language.    But  our  Propaganda  of  Rome  should  stir  up 

Saviour's   declaration    (John  vi.  63),  Bible  ChristianB  to  seek  to  propagate 

"The  flesh   profiteth   nothing,"  after  the  truth.    By  means  of  an  agency  of 

having  spoken  of  himself  as  the  *  Bread  converted  ex-priests,  who  could  tho- 

of  Life,"  enlightened  his  mind  on  this  roughly  understand  the  languages  and 

subject.  An  interesting  prayer,  inserted  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  ad- 

at  tbiB  part  of  the  narrative,  discloses  dress,  may  we  not  hope  that  Italy  might 

the  ingenuous  nature  of  his  mind:  **  If  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  the 

any  inan  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  high  place  she  once  occupied,  as  an  emi- 

God."    A  month's  relaxation  ih  Malta  neiitly  Christian   nation,  both  in  the 

was  now  obtained.  A  farewell  to  Egypt  early  ages  and  at  the  blessed  Reforma- 

ensucd;  he  departed,  like  ancient  Israel,  tion,  in  the  days  of  the  good  Ren6e,  of 

from  a  land  of  bondage.     With  the  Olympia  Morata,  and  of  Peter  Martyr! 

bishop's  introduction,  he  was  received  We  trust  that  the  call  of  this  "  Narra- 

into  a  Maltese  convent,  and  soon  after,  tive"  will  be  responded  to,*^then  it  will 

at  the  house  of  Mr  Cleugh,  the  English  not  have  been  published  in  vain. 

chaplain,  he  abandoned  for  ever  that  

"serge  of  hypocrisy,"  the  monkish  gurb,  Jerusalem,    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  MuaRAT, 

worn  by  him  for  seventeen  yeara.    The  Aachene&ira.               Edinburgh :  1851. 

Rubicon  was  crossed,  the  Protestant  This  discourse,  founded  on  the  123d  Psalm, 

College  in  Malta  welcomed  him,  where,  was  originally  called  forth  by  a  discharge  of 

in  company  with  other  converts,   the  ^^^^  J">m  an  EsUblished  pulpit,  to  the 

Bible  fomed  the  chief  study.  Moscardi  f?^^  ^  V^'Tl^f    ^'"'***'  ^^*^. 

,                 J         \             j*>^jt>_*  Itibed  Church,  and  that  none  c*n  eoasietenuy 

adso  escaped  ere  long,  and  jomed  him  m  p^y  fo,  1,^^  ^^  ^^^  patniBiae  diaeeot  or 

Malta.  attend  conventicles.  Mr  Marray  has  certainly 

Thus,  in  St  Paul's  asylum  from  ship-  shown  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  in  a  very 

wreck,  these   disciples   found    shelter,  complete  and  masterly  way.  This  discourse  is 

Many  efforts,  some  gentle,  others  stren-  «imated  and  clear,  nch  and  eloquent  in  ex- 

uous,  were  employed  by  the  Papists  to  F""»^°»  and  pervaded  by  a  healthy  Chnstisn 

^  1  :      xi    :    ^            ^ji.         A      u   1  e  toue.  We  coniially  reoominend  lU  cifcnlatioD, 

reclaim  their  former  adherents ;  but  In  wherever  foolish  notions  prevail  about  the  Es- 

^^^°*                ,  taUishment  being  t/ie  church,  and  dissent  in- 

In  concluding,  our  friend  affectingly  volving  the  sin  of  schism.  There  is  great  force 

writes,  "  I  am  an  Italian.     The  love  of  and  felicity  of  statement  in  Mr  Murray's  ac- 

my  beautiful   country   torments   me.**  count  of  schism:—"  It  is  allowed  that  whe^ 

Can  we  be  surprised  at  this  ?    Secure  tu^^^"^  is  schism,  there  must  be  sin;  but 

1 .        li.        J      '.u^         ^*.       J     1     •  ^he  true  achiamatic  ii  he,  who,   by  ktreiif 

himself,  under  the  great  and  glorious  i^  ^,^  ^,-;,^  oppresiive  ^irer,  obliges  the 

flag  of  England,  his  soul  yearns  over  a  disciple  of  God's  Word  to  destroy  theoutward 

prostrate  land  and  an  awakened  people,  and  visible  appearance  of  unity  in  the  church. 

"  One  only  remedy  can  save  them, — the  Tb^  ti^«  question  is,  with  which  pwiy  lies  the 

Bible,"  he    clearly  enunciates.      Our  guilt  of  the  schism?  and  an  answer  is  obtained 

gratitude  he  strives  to  awaken.    Who  f?  '^  ^7  inq«inng---not,  which  "^If  ^Jifw" 

^  ^   r  ^     .    .1  _     .           m  r^        , ,,  the  other?  but,  which  is  wrong  m  doetrme, 

can  Wt  the  story  of  Gregory  the  ^^ording  to  th'e  inspired  Word  P" 

Great,  desirous  of  converting  the  fair  T 

"  Angles,*'  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Ro-  Ten-itoruU   Savings'    Banks;    Annuities^ 

man  market,  to  "angels;"  and  sending,  Fiiendlu  Societies,  and  Life  Assurance. 

in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  among  our  By  the  Rev.  W.  Taskkr. 

ancestors   (votaries  of   the  huge  and  Edinburgh :  1851. 

ferocious  Woden),  Augustine  with  forty  Seldom  are  we  so  free  to  give  our  unqualified 

missionaries,  to  turn  them  from  the  ser-  rj«»«an»ndalion  to  uiy  publication  as  this. 

vice  of  dumb  idokl    The  success  of  itiifiLTth^tsS^S^ 

that  Italian  mission  was,  by  God*s  bless-  do  not  use  them  a  hunfiedfold  mo^    But 

mg,  the  foundation  of  Christian  Britain,  the  working  cUases  must  be  enlightened,  and 

May  this  thought  stimulate  us  to  exer-  here  is  one  means  of  enlightening  them,  on  the 

tions  I  Here  we  have  not  to  return  good  ^*o«  o'  *hese  things.    We  earnestly  recom- 

for  evil,  but  good  for  good.  *«^  *•  ^^^^  clreulatlon  of  this  lectura. 

The  proposal  of  Cerioni  is,  that  con-  _-«.- 

verted  Italians  should  be  sent  forth  as  ^^^*  **•  Rdtgum  and  his  WwH,  By  the 

missionaries  to  their  compatriots,  and  **^'  Horatiot  Bokak. 

he  himself  would  gladly  join  the  work.  ^               .      ^  ,        .      ?" '    f  iV 

cessfuUy,  we  believe,)  as  a  teacher  of  flowing  beauty  of  expioMion.     Talteg  his 

laiigitBgW)  Imt  he  loogS  to  teach  the  stand  upon  the  high  ground  of  God^s  gl<ftioiii 
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npnmujf  and  his  «lumt  to  be  th«  lole 
Teacber,  Lord,  and  Saviour  of  men^  Mr  fionar 
exposes  the  sad  departures  from  this  position, 
IB  tb«  hnman  lytteittB  of  religion  prevalent  in 
oar  day,  nnd  the  miserable  and  abortive  at- 
tempts to  parify  and  reform  the  world,  whi<^i 
are  the  mttural  results  of  so  defective  views. 
Ihe  first  two  sections,— Contrasts  between 
lianas  religion  and  God's,  and  Man*s  Counter- 
feits of  God^  religion — exhibit  a  very  remark- 
able power  of  searching  discrimination  and 
clear  exposure.  We  ao  not  so  thoroughly 
eoineide  with  all  the  views  of  the  second  part 
of  the  treatise.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
atone  of  exaggeration  pervadee  it — that  the 
author  does  not  sufGcientlv  acknowledge  the 
amount  of  real  godliness  that  prevails  in  our 
day,  and  that  ms  denunciations,  both  of  the 
ehareh  and  the  world,  at«  often  Indiscrimi- 
nately sweeping  and  severe.  We  regret,  of 
course,  the  alight  introduction  of  premiTlennial 
views,  both  because  we  regard  them  as  erro- 
neous, and  because  we  cannot  see  that  they 
give  additional  force  even  to  his  own  way  of 
stating  the  case.  With  these  qualifications) 
we  hee  to  exproM  our  thoroo^h  agreement 
with  the  leading  truth,  which  is  worked  out 
with  great  force  and  beauty — that  men  will 
only  fionnder  on  from  one  godless  expedient  to 
another  of  Tvfomting  and  mrfeeting  the  world ; 
and  that  it  b  after  the  shifts  and  devices  of 
human  wisdom  have  plunged  it  into  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  anarchy,  that  God  will 
come  gloriously  forth  upon  the  Fcene,  and  as 
of  old,  by  the  word  of  nfs  power,  say  to  the 
raging  tempest,  **  Pteee,  be  stiU ! '' 


A  thorough  defence  of  the  Bible,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  times,  clear,  pithy,  and  conclu- 
sive, yet  interesting,  animated,  and  eloquent, 
ifl  a  great  dmdefattumj'  and  the  man  who 
will  supplv  it,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  bene* 
factors  of  Lis  day  and  generation. 


A  Defence  qflleveaUd  Religion:  comprising 
a  Vindication  oj  the  Miracles  of  the  Ola 
and  New  Testaments  from  the  Attacks  of 
Haiionaiu'is  and  if^dets.  By  Josbpu 
Bftowif,  M.D.  London:  1851. 

Thb  authctf  «f  this  work,  an  exeellent  phy- 
sician in  the  North  of  England,  has  had  his  at- 
tention stroDfflv  directed  to  the  extensive  pre- 
valence of  Inhdel  and  Deistic  views,  especially 
in  two  classes — ^men  of  science,  and  artizans  in 
laige  towns.    The  testimony  of  a  Working 
Man,  in   the    **  Family  Instructor,**  shows 
that  *^  in  many  circles,  a  man  would  lose  caate 
by  allowing  his  belief  in  revelation.'* — *^  In  a 
large  town,  employing  about  12,000  workmen, 
(Newcastle)  a  large  proportion  are  Deists, 
aeeerding  to  their  own  expressed  convictiofK** 
— **  In  oirmingham,  many  presumptuously 
question  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  pro- 
nounce it  only  fit  for  weak-mindea  men,  old 
Women,  and  children.'*    Dr  Brown  has  set 
himself  to  eontribute  his  share  to  the  remedy 
of  the  prevailing  seeptieism.  His  book  is  very 
nneh  written  to  Hu  timet;  that  is,  it  is  adapted 
to  the  present  pheues  of  injUUlity^  and  the 
current  objections  of  infidels.    It  enters  consi- 
derably into  detail  In  rsfuting  the  attempts 
made  to  explain  away  the  miracutout  in  the 
OM  and  New  Testament,  and  this  it  does  with 
great  soeeess.    The  tone  of  the  book  is  ex- 
eellcBt,  and  thet«  is  no  affectation  of  either  an 
aioqueaee  or  a  learning  beyond  what  the  author 
poisesBue.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  regard 
It  rather  as  a  contribviion  tovardi  the  objeel 
^iaed  at,  than  as  thoroughly  accomplishing  it. 


The  Obedience  qf  Jestu  Christ,    By  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Cahpbell.  Kelso :  1851. 

This  sweet  little  treatise  commends  itself  to 
us  on  two  grounds ;  Ist,  it  brings  out  clearly 
the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  and  3d,  it  enforces 
a  vitally-important,  but  sadly-neglected  duty» 
There  is  a  vague  notion  in  the  minds  of  many, 
as  if  Christ  were  in  part  man,  uid  in  nart 
God — ^the  two  natures  somehow  blendea,^ 
not  that  they  hold  this  as  a  doctrine,  but  they 
conceive  of  ChHst  in  this  way.  Mr  Campbell 
brin^  out  the  oentrwy,  and  gives  clear  and 
eonvmcing  illustrations  of  the  real  humanity 
of  Chriit.  One  or  two  expressions  used  by 
him  on  this  delicate  subject  are  perhaps  a 
little  unguarded,  and  we  think  it  would  nave 
been  better  to  make  more  prominent  the  e»» 
sential  and  nnderived  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
dttty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  a  most 
vital  one  in  these  times,  when  man  is  so  bent 
on  independence;  and  the  wonderful  example 
bf  Christ,  supplies  the  b«t  means  of  enforcmg 
it.  The  object  of  the  liUle  work  is  to  bring 
out — let,  ihe  fact  of  Christ's  obedience  to  the 
Father ;  2«1,  the  rule  of  it;  3d,  the  motives  of 
it;  and  4th,  ihe  perpetuity  oiii.  How  Christ 
became  a  sei>vant  in  deed  and  in  truth;  and 
how,  as  a  servant,  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
submissive  to  the  will  of  his  Master;  and  bow 
all  who  belong  to  Christ  must  in  like  manner 
yield  up  their  own  will  to  God>, — will  be 
found  illustrated  here  with  much  earnestness 
and  fervour. 


Save  you  got  ChiHsi  f    By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R. 
Foora  Brechin:  1851. 

One  of  those  refreshing  andinstmetive  narra- 
tives of  A  young  person  decidedly  converted 
to  Jesus,  which  at  onee  show  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  graciouriy  working  in  our  congr^ar 
tions,  and  supply  a  fine  vautage-ground  Tor 
pressJYig  the  s()Iemn  question  wliicn  Mr  Foote 
nas  placed  on  the  title-page  of  this  little  tmet* 


LiglUs  and  Shadows  in  ihe  Life  qf  Faith,  By 
the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedib,  Edmburgh. 

Edinburgh:  1851. 

We  have  received  this  volume  too  near  the 
dav  of  publication  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
it  in  so  short  a  notice  as  the  present.  But  We 
are  anxious  to  take  the  first  opportonity  to 
brini^  it  under  the  attention  of  oor  readers.  In 
a  series  of  42  chapters,  Mr  Tweedie  discusses 
the  leading  points  of  interest  in  the  Christian 
life ;  and  brings  the  light  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  experience  to  bear  on  the  maay 
diseases,  ]>erplexities,  and  perils  to  which  the 
Christian  is  exposed.  Mr  Tweedie  has  made 
so  skilful  use  of  the  vast  quantitv  of  material 
which  he  has  gathered  from  church  history 
and  Christian  biography,  that  his  volume  is 
as  Interesting  as  it  is  isstruetive.  We  intend 
to  xetum  to  it  on  another  occasion. 
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WflKH  the  news  reached  tbis  country,  in  tbe  long-protracle* tenipeit  and  trotilde  to  tliis  «-• 
beginning  of  December,  tbat  Louis  Napoleon,  happy  nation.  While  they  reject  the  Gospel, 
in  a  single  night,  had  dissolved  the  National  they  can  know  "  equality,  liberty,  fraternity," 
Assembly,  arrested  and  imprisoned  his  leading  only  as  a  bitter  sarcasm,  or  an  empty  name, 
opponents,  overtumed  the  Republic,  and  ap-  The  Papal  or  Jesuitical  party  may  have 
pealed  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  or  not  gained  some  addition  of  physical  power,  by 
they  were  to  have  him  as  Dictator,  Emperor,  idcntifyiog  themselves  with  the  proceedingi 
President,— or  whatever  else  he.  might  call  of  this  unprincipled  usurper,  but  thfey  have 
himself, — ^the  first  sensation  was,  that  the  affair  sunk  themselves  to  the  lowest  depths  in  re- 
was  truly  ludicrous.  Another  French  Revo-  >pect  of  character.  With  a  large  section, 
lution! — every  one  exclaimed,  and  laughed  at  they  will  only  have  roused  fresh  feelings  ojf 
our  restless  neighbours.  But  soon  the  coup  contempt  and  hatred — ^let  ns  hope  the  way 
d^  Hat  presented  itself  in  otheraspect^k  People  may  thus  be  prepared  for  the  more  extensive 
began  to  think  of  the  unprincipled  villany  of  ftod  iavourable  reception  of  Protestant  truth. 
the  President's  conduct,  shown  in  his  tramps  All  things  show  more  and  more  clearly  of 
ling  on  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  imprisoning  vhat  infinite  importance  it  is,  tbat  in  these 
such  men  as  Changarnier  and  Cavaignac,  who,  times  our  own  country  should  follow  a  clear, 
BO  far  from  being  dangerous  to  tbe  cause  of  hold,  consistent  Protestant  policy.  On  all 
order,  had  shown  themselves  its  ablest  de>  aides  the  vpice  of  Providence  proclaims  that 
fenders.  As  the  details  of  the  cold-blooded  Babylon's  fast-fiUing  cup  of  iniquity  mast 
massacres  came  out,  of  the  3000  citizens  of  ipeedily  be  followed  up  by  her  piidicted 
Paris  butchered,  for  the  most  part,  without  plagues.  The  vile  perfidy  of  the  President, 
the  slightest  provocation,  the  disgust  and  And  those  savage  butcheries  on  the  streets  of 
horror  of  all  right-principled  men  became  Paris— -who  can  doubt  that  the  vengeance  of 
more  and  more  profound.  And,  when  at  heaven  must  follow?  We  are  glad,  then,  to  5ce 
length  it  became  manifest  that  Jesuitical  in-  the  agitation  against  Maynooth  proceediDg 
fluenee  was  at  the  bottom,  of  the  manoeuvre,  vigorously.  We  see  the  struggle  will  have  its 
and  tha4  the  change  would  be  made  subset-  difficulties,  but  there  is  one  great  comfort— 
vient  to  the  establishment  of  despotic  tyranny,  the  path  of  duty  ia  clear  as  the  light  of  day. 
and  dark  Popish  bigotry,  the  affair  assumed  '^o  give  money  to  Maynooth,  fs  not  only  a 
an  aspect  so  ominous,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  wre|^hed  folly,  it  is  a  national  sin;  and  no  con- 
and  the  interests  of  Protestantism  seemed  alike  siderations  of  expediency,  no  regard  to  con- 
threatened  with  vague  and  terrible  danger.  sequences  or.  difficulties,  cau  justify  either  a 
Of  the  temporary  success  of  the  President's  nfttiou  or  an  individual  in  continuing  in  sin  for  a 
manoeuvre,  there  seems  as  little  reason  to  single  day.  If  the  present  Parliament  will  not 
doubt  as  of  its  ultimate  defeat.  Like  a  high-  ^^^^  ^^^  people's  voice,  the  people  must  jnst 
wayman  who  presents  his  pistol,  and  gives  you  see  to  it  that  they  elect  a  Parliament  that  will. 
the  alternative,  **  your  money  or  your  life,*'  ^h*  divisions  in  the  Popish  camp  in  Ire- 
Louis  Napoleon  has  called  on  the  French  ^^  ^^  ^^T  initruetive.  They  seem  to  indi- 
people  to  choose  between  despotism  and  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  party  and  the  clerical  cannot 
anarchy.  It  is  no  wonder  though  the  people,  ^^^^  together.  Each  desires  to  use  the  other 
in  general,  have  preferred  the  former.  But  ^or  its  own  purposes ;  and  when  it  becomes 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  apparent  tbat  their  purposes  are  separate, 
of  elements  tbat  must  ultimately  consign  they  quarrel.  The  ecclesiastics  would  use  the 
Louis  Napoleon  to  destruction.  Some  fine  ^^1  P<^rty  to  prop  up  the  church,  and  the  lay 
specimens  of  public  virtue  were  exhibited  by  party  are  glad  of  the  influence  of  the  church  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  tbe  minority  of  the  help  on  their  secular  projects,  but  having  cs- 
Assembly,  and  ether  parties,  when  the  usnr-  sentially  separate  interests,  they  cannot  always 
pation  was  being  perpetrated.  A  large  nnm-  agree.  The  person  nominated  to  the  office  of 
her  of  votes  has  been  recorded  against  the  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Defence  Association 
President;  while  the  heartless  butcheries  that  is  Mr  W.  H.  Wilberforce,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  insult  offered  brated  philanthropist.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
to  all  right  principle  and  feeling,  must  have  it  was  he  who  edited  the  Journals  of  HenTy 
awakened  deep  and  deadly  purposes  of  re-  Martyn  a  few  years  ago,  and  wrote  a  very  coo- 
venge,  which,  in  the  breasts  of  an  irreligious  geniid  notice  of  Martyn's  biographer,  Sai^gent. 
people,  will  not  be  allowed  to  slumber.  On  **  How  art  ihou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer, 
the  whole,  there  is  no  proepeet  but  that  of  Son  of  the  Morning ! " 
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FREE  CHURCH. 

kOBLE  CHURCH-EXTENSION  IIOTEHKNT  IN 
GLASGOW. 

Wb  rejoice  to  be  able  to  commence  this  de- 
pertment  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Magazine, 
by  eaUing  attention  to  the  most  encouraging 
ainect  of  the  Territorial*Chureh  Movement  !n 
Glasgow.  The  special  committee  nominated 
by  last  Assembly  have  met  with  the  Free 
ftesbytery  of  Glasgow*  and  have  agreed  on 
eertaln  r«^;uktion8,  with  the  view  of  encour- 
aging the  immediate  erection  of  five  or  six  new 
territorial  churches  and  schools.  The  Church- 
buildinff  Society,  which  has  already  subscribed 
£10,000,  is  expected  to  take  the  main  burden 
of  erecting  the  churches — every  effort  to  be 
used  for  having  them  quite  free  of  debt.  As 
soon  as  steps  are  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
dxurch  in  esch  district,  a  minister  or  proba- 
tioner of  suitable  ffifts  is  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  it,  to  be  assistea  by  one  or  more  missionary 
catechists;  and,  if  attainable,  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  one  or  more  of  the  existing  con- 
mgations  of  Glasgow,  so  that  visitors,  Sab- 
Dath-school  teachers,  &c.,  mav  be  supplied  to 
the  new  dbtrict.    The  Assembly's  Committee 

r«  to  contribute,  for  each  district,  £150  for 
first  three  years,  and  thereafter  for  three 
Kars  any  sum  not  exceeding  £100,  that  may 
required  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  iu- 
eome  to  bring  up  the  salary  of  the  minister  to 
£300  a-year.  They  are  to  allow  for  a  few 
yearly  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £80  a-year  alto- 
gether, for  the  salaiT  of  one  or  more  missiou- 
Scatechists,  and  ;t200  for  the  erection  of  a 
ool;  each  allowance  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
pound  for  pound  that  may  be  contrithited 
from  other  quarters.  Thev  are  also  to  allow, 
during  a  limited  period,  £20  a^ear  as  salary 
to  the  teacher  of  each  school.  Generally,  they 
are  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  excite 
an  interest  and  promote  the  success  of  this 
movementy  both  in  the  several  districts,  and 
thiooghout  the  church  at  lar^e. 

We  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  wisdom 
of  these  resolutions.  They  show  an  enlarged, 
geoerons,  and  noble  spirit — a  glorious  deter- 
mination to  lift  Home  Misaons  out  of  the 
category  of  undertakings  for  which  the  worst- 
paid,  worst -fnmishea,  and  least  -  esteemed 
workers  have  commonly  been  deemed  good 
enough  hitherto.  We  would  only  caution  the 
Committee  to  be  on  their  guard  against  mak- 
ing positive  engagements  as  to  funds  which 
are  eontinfent  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
raised  by  the  Church.  We  do  trust,  however, 
that  the  whole  Church  will  enter  cordially  into 
this  scheme.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  that  is  no  slight  praise;  and  besides  the 
good  it  may  do  in  Glasgow,  it  will  famish  a 
noble  example  for  other  evangelical  bodies. 
May  the  bleeang  of  God  rest  abundantly  on 
it! 


EDUCATION  BCUEMS. 


Wb  are  mxuh.  gratified  to  observe  that  the 
Edoeation  Scheme^  which  seemed  likely  to 
ndfer  hy  not  havuig  a  Choxch-door  collection 


daring  the  present  year,  bids  fair  to  reeovw 
the  loss  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
collection.  Between  15th  June  and  15th 
November,  the  increase  on  the  monthly  re- 
turns over  the  preceding  year  was  stated  by 
the  Convener  at  the  Commission  to  amount 
to  £750,  the  increase  for  the  last  month  of 
that  period  bwng  £242,  and  the  entire  contri- 
bution for  that  month  £1024:  10:  5.  This 
last  rate  of  contribution,  if  kept  up  from 
month  to  month,  and  augmented  by  about 
£1077  in  the  year,  woula  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  pay  in  full  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
The  Committee  may  thus  be  regarded  as  within 
sight  of  land,  eo  far  as  the  present  dimensions 
of  the  Scheme  are  concerned.  When  the 
Church  sees  that  the  effort  needed  to  furnish 
the^sum  requisite  is  now  so  small,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  make  that  effort;  and  thus, 
besides  enabling  the  Committee  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  supply  of  the 
treat  educational  destitution  of  the  country, 
help  to  place  in  easier  circumstances  a  large 
body  of  useful  and  excellent  men.  Some  of 
us  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  precise  character 
of  the  Scheme  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view; 
but  all  agree  that  it  is  productive  of  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good,  and  deserves  the 
cheerful  and  liberal  support  of  every  Christian 
philanthropist. 

Dr  Canalish  at  the  same  time  informed  the 
Commission  of  the  entire  success  of  one  of 
those  extraordinary  financial  efforts  for  which 
the  Free  Church  now  enjoys  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion. The^  Committee  having  been  obliged 
for  some  time  to  anticipate  their  revenue  in 
paying  their  teachers,  it  became  exceedingly 
desirsible  to  have  funds  in  hand  at  each  term 
for  the  payments  then  due.  A  select  number 
of  friends  were  applied  to  by  the  Convener, 
and  soprompt  and  cordial  was  the  response, 
that  28  individuals  at  once  contributed  the 
munificent  sum  of  £27001  The  following 
testimony  has  been  called  forth  by  the  Free 
Church  from  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  (Church  of 
England)  in  a  recent  speech: — 

'*  Only  look  at  that  wonder  of  our  own  time, 
— ^the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, — ai\d  the 
funds  it  has  collected;  look  even  at  the  funds 
it  has  expended  on  education  alone,  and  do 
not  let  us  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  reli- 
gious zeal  and  the  religious  energy  of  this 
country  is  equal  to  the  great  work  before  it.'* 

Dr  Duff  in  LiVBRPOOL.~Dr  Duff  has  re- 
ceived a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  Liverfwol.  He  has  been  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  missions  |;eneially,  and  endea- 
vonrine  to  secure  aid  toward  the  erection  of 
new  mission  buildings  in  Calcutta,  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  expiry  of  the  lease 
in  about  two  years  hence.  One  gentleman  in 
Liverpool  has  already  given  him  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  towards  this 
object.  The  reverend  Doctor  has  been  ad- 
dressing laxve  and  enthusiastic  audien^,  and 
his  heart-stirring  appeals  have  been  listened 
to  by  many  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  town 
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and  ntlghbonrhood.     The  committee  of  the  than  they  do.    They  are  paaeing  tiiroogh  tlM 

Engliah  Church  Minionary  Auxiliary  have  nost  periious  period  of  life,  and  yet  of  many 

nnammously  adopted  a  resolution  expressive  !t  may  be  iiaid»  that  no  man' cares  for  their 

of  their  senie  of  the  value  of  Dr  Duff's  labours  souls.    There  is  not  only  a  solemn  caU,  bat 

as  a  missionary,  in  promoting  among  the  na-  also  ample  encouragemetitf  to  engage  in  this 

tives  of  India  the  diffusion  of  Christ's  gospel,  work,  for  such  classes  have  been,  both  in  tbia 

The  secretaries  state,  that  the  **  zeaf  with  country  and  America,  remarkably  blessed  for 

which  the  reverend  Doctor  has  laboured,  and  the  conversion  of  souls.     Where  other  means 

the  sueeess  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  great  can  be  conjoined  with  religious  instmction. 

Head  of  the  Church  to  erowta  his  Christian  a  greater  influence  for  good  is  aequired ;  and 

efforts,  have  often  atrakened  their  gratitude  although  it  would  be  wrong  to  delay  the  work 

to  Qod;  and  that  it  was  their  earnest  desire  till  many  instrumetitalities  eould  be  set  ago* 

and  prayer  that  he  might  be  long  preserved  for  ing,  the  example  of  our  Glasgow  btethren^ 

missionary  labour,  and  be  made  more  thaH  which  Mr  Heriot  notices  as  follows,  is  Worthy 

ever  instrumental  m  turning  sinners  from  the  of  imitation  : — '*  From  the  Report  of  an  instt* 

darkness  of  heathenism  to  the  light  of  the  tution  in  Glasgow,  the  classes  of  which  were 

glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.*'  attended  by  young  persons  from  sixteen  to 

Dr  Dun,  in  the  letter  returning  his  grate-  twentv-six  years  of  age,  he  found  that  they 

ful  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  which  met  during  the  week,-^that  besides  having 

prompted  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  above  Bible  classes,  they  were  likewise  instructed  in 

xrienoly  resolution,  says : — **  Under  any  cir-  Church  history,  and  in  the  evidences  of  Christ 

cumstances,  such  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  tianity, — that  they  had  also  a  reading-room, 

so  respectable  and  influential  a  body,  could  where  they  had  on  an  average  some  twenty 

not  fail  to  be  gratifying ;  but  it  is  especially  so  newspapers,  where  the  young  men  eould  spend 

on  an  occasion  like  the  present.    Only  a  few  their  time  during  a  week-day  evening,  instead 

days  ago,  I  came  to  this  town,  as  a  minister  of  of  in  the  dram-shop,  &c. ;  that  they  had  a  good 

another  church,  and  personally  unknown  to  library  of  miscellaneous  books,  and  a  savings* 

the  members  of  your  committee.    But  an  in-  bank,  where  sums  from  one  ]wnny  to  5s.  was 

visible  bond  of  union  has  been  found  to  exist  received,  when  the  amount  was  trantferred  is 

between  us, — even  the  bond  of  fealty  and  ser-  the  National  Security  Savings*  Bank:  that 

vice  under  the  banner  of  the  same  Heavenly  they  were  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of 

King.**    He  then  bears  his  testimony  to  the  life  assurance,  and  that  some  of  the  ynnnf  men 

value  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  had  effected  insntance  upon  their  lives  of  £50 

Church  Missionary  Society  in  India,  with  and  £100;  that  they  had  a  class  for  sacred 

whom  he  had  enjoyed  Christian  fellowship  in  muac,  and  had,  in  addition,  popular  lectures 

different  parts  of  that  continent;  and  address-  upon  scientific  subjects,  and  upon  natural  his- 

Ing  the  godly  members  of  the  Church  of  £ng-  tory,  &e.    They  had  also  excursions  during 

land,  on  whom  the  Lord  had  bestowed  abun-  the  week  to  some  of  the  interesting  places  in 

dance  of  this  world*s  wealth,  exhorts  them  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  also  taken 

extend  a  laige  and  liberal  support  to  the  mis-  to  see  the  interesting  Institutions  in  the  city, 

sions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  to  In  tj|is  way  the  young  people  were  kept  ont  of 

contribute,  *'  not  according  to  the  limited  mea-  the  way  of  temptation.  * 

sure  suggested  by  the  selfisn,  worldly,  and  con-  

ventlonal  usages  that  sprung  up  in  past  days  of 

spiritual  declension,  apathy,  and  death,  but  SABBATH   CAUSE. 

freely,  generously,  and  cheerfully,  according  «      „            ,  _.                  *,    ,   .       . 

to  the  glorious  standard  indicated   by  the  The  Sailors*  Sabbath.— Much  hai  beoi 

apostle's  appeal,—*  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  ?*?»»»?  <^«nj  ^  f^^  **»•  JH.^*****  Z^  ^ 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  Sahbath  to  Post^Office  ud  Railvray  offieiaU, 

rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  *>«*  *>>«  ewe  of  sailors  has  been  very  much 

ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich.*  ♦*  overlooked.    It  Is  a  matter  of  neee»ity  that 

The  reverend  Doctor  has  sinee  received  se-  m»ny  Sabbaths  be  spent  by  the  mariner  at 

veral  laige  collections  and  donations,  and  it  is  f^  i  *>ut  this  faet,  instead  of  lessening,  should 

expected  that  the  Liverpool  contributions  to  increase  our  efforts  to  secure  for  him  as  many 

the  new  buildings  in  CalculU  wiU  amottnt  to  "  posmble  on  land.    Thera  are  eampamee, 

£2000.  composed  m  part,  at  leasty  of  ChUstSan  mao, 

^__^  "who  appear  to  act  in  this  matter  as  if  Milets 

had  no  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost.   We  do  trust 

Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.—  that  the  publication  of  the  following  fasts,  for 

A  conference  of  teachers  in  Edinburgh  was  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John 

recently  held,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  prao-  Thomson  of  the  Mariners*  Chureh,  Leilli,  trill 

tical  moMures  for  improving  this  department  awaken  a  lively  interest^  and  lead  lo  vigofoas 

of  Christian  effort.    It  appears  from  a  state-  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  useful  but  deeply  fl^ 

ment  made  bv  Mr  Maitland  Iteriot,  the  Con-  jured  clais.  This  Itatement  haa  tef^rMiee  aaly 

vener  of  the  Assembly  *s  Committee  on  Sabbath  toLeith,  but  vre  hope  ere  long  to  Siettta&l  aaa 

Schools,  that  there  are  within  the  Presbytery  eomffiunicate  the  statejof  matters  St  ether  |PDtlB. 

of  Edinburgh,  86  Sabbath  schools  connected  Every  Saturday  U  steamen  and  II  sailitig 

with  the  Free  Ohuieh,  616  teachen,  and  5990  vessels  leave  Leith  harbour.    They  em^ay 

scholars.    Mr  Heriot  drew  attention  to  the  about  340  men. 

deficiency  of  efforts  for  young  persons  above  In  all  these  cases  the  toyags  Is  usually  com- 

fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.     We  have  pleted  vrithin  the  eight  days,  in  most  m  lees 

long  felt  [assured  that  this  class  ou^ht  to  re-  than  half  that  timet     And  yet,  with  a  few 

eeive  far  more  attention  from  ministers  and  trivial  exceptions,  the  whole  of  these  men  are 

from  our  more  intelligent  laymen  and  ladies  deprived  of  every  Sabbath  throughout  the  year. 


ROMS  IVfUVJiQEW^  il 

nsHt^  tlM  TMipl  iRMt  wilb  iui  Mpldtfat.    T)}0  London  Omnibus  Sbetasts.— A  pnblio 

Uboar  of  cLeanag  fchs  declfs,  a&d  getting  di«  meeting  was  held  lately  in  London,  for  con- 

diip  iofto  sailing  ord^r,  issacb»  th^  altboogb  sideriag  the  means  necessary  for  <lie  improve- 

tfie  restel  has  {eft  port  on  Saturday,  the  meoy  meat  of  the  mental,  religious,  and  physical 

vbo  have  been  at  work  from  an  early  hour  on  coaditioa  of  the  omnibus  servants  of  the  nae- 

Saturoaj  ipuomiog  taking  in  Mrna,  must  con-  tropolis.    IHte  chairman,    the   Rev.   Daniel 

tiuue  incessantly  at  wprk  till  oaobatb  fore-  Wilson,  stated  that  the  3000  omnibuses  in 

noon  is  f»r  spent.    Sabbath  is  thi^  the  hardest  London  and  the  sabutbs  carried  not  less  than 


working  day  of  ^1  the  seven.  900  miUfoas  of  passengers  yearly. — an  amount 
It  fppiBars  from  a  comparison,  embracing  equal  to  one-third  of  the  popuLatioa  of  the 
tvo  months,  of  the  number  of  vessels  leaving  world — employing  1 1,000  men,  and  working 
Lnith  on  Saturdays  and  Sabbaths,  with  the  a  capital  of  one  million,  with  an  annual  ex- 
number  leaving  on  two  other  days,  that  the  penffitnre  of  £1,700,000,  and  paying  to  the 
former  was  146,  and  the  latter  only  73.  Thus  revenue  a  duty  of  £400,000,  or  as  much  as 
tlie  proportion  of  vessels  leaving  on  Saturday  all  the  stage-eoaehes  in  the  empire  contributed 
and  Snobath,  (which  two  days  ought  to  be  before  the  establishment  of  railways.  The 
Beckoned  as  only  one  working  day,;  to  those  public  will  remember  the  excitement  which 
leaving  on  any  other  given  day,  cannot  be  less  wascreated  respecting  the  Post-Office  Sabbath, 
than  four  to  one.  And  as  all  the  Urge  steam-  and  how  much  was  said  and  done  for  tbn 
en  leavn  on  Saturday,  the  proportion  of  men  10,000  postmen.  In  the  ease  of  the  omnibus 
must  be  still  greater  than  that  of  vessels:  forty  servants,  there  were  1 1 ,000  men,  making,  with 
or  fifty  sailors  appear  to  leave  Leith  on  an  their  families,  40,000  persons,  and  what  was 
average  daily;  an4  between  150  and  200 above  their  position,  religious,  moral,  and  social  ? 
Uie  daily  average  must  be  driven  out  to  sea  on  They  nad  no  Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest,  and 
Saiarday  and  Sabbath.  almost  the  greatest  boon  vouchsafed  to  any 

**'  It  is  strange,'*  adds  Mr  Thomson,  *'  that  of  them  was  one  day  in  seven, 
men,  when  aaaociated  together  in  a  company, 

will  do  what  no  man  would  do  individuallv.  Teupoiul  ADVikNTAOES  OF  Sabbatq  Oo- 
Where  is  the  man,  for  example,  who  would  SKavANCES.— Captain  Clegmm.  the  able  en- 
keep  his  gardener  working  every  SahhcUK-daif  gineer  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal| 
in  his  garden  ?  And  yet,  where  is  the  differ-  in  returning  thanks  to  the  shareholders,  a  few 
eace,  when  sixty  or  forty  men.  associated  to-  weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vote  of  250 
gether  as  a  company,  keep  their  sixty  or  forty  ^ineas  as  a  testimonial,  mode  the  following 
SOTvaats  at  work  every  Sabbatti-<uiy  on  a  mteresting  statement  relative  to  the  benetit 
voyage  which  lasts  fiorty-eight  or  fifty  hours  ?  which,  he  thinks,  has  resulted  from  the  obser- 
^  ^  ,^  ,  J  vanee  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  extensive  estab- 
Stoppagbof  Sabbatu  piiNjBU6BS.-Lor4  luhment  under  his  charge :— »♦  He  had  now 
Sh^ftoshttf V  related  the  foUowiug  anecdote  j^  ^^  honont  of  serving  them  for  a  quarter 
when  lately  addresttng  »  meeting  at  Man-  ^  ,  century,  and  it  had  ever  been  his  endea- 
cbester,  for  estabiishiog  a  soc  ety  to  secure  the  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j,ig  ^^^^  ^  j^  ^j^^  b^^t  ^1,^^ 
better  s^gnJation  of  pubUc-hju«es  and  other  ^^^  f^,  ^^  improvement  of  this  concern, 
places  of  antertoinment;—"  A  clergy maflhY-  ^Yxete  certainly  bad  been  a  blessing  resting 
lag  in  one  of  tbe  great  pan^hcs  within  three  „p^  ^u  ^^iey  had  done;  they  had  asked  for 
mUas  of  London,  had  m  his  parish  a  gentlo-  ^i^^  hlesaing,  and  it  had  been  poured  down, 
asaa  who  was  the  ^ropnetor  of  a  vast  number  ^^  ^^^  „,„„  tj,^  proprietore  that  he  had 
of  omnibuses,  which  invariably  run  on  the  ^tch«i  this  concern  narrowly,  and  stated 
Sonday,  and  he  never  attended  a  place  of  wor-  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^  the-  y^  ^^n.  ^^^y  ^j^j^  g^^. 
■hip,  neither  i|e  nor  his  familv;  but  by  tba  ^^-  working,  Providence  had  looked  upon  it 
exmciM  of  tho  clargyman^s  inlluence,  ho  wa«  favourably,  and  blessed  all  their  undertakings; 
persoadwi  to  attend  a  pl«M  of  worship,  and  to  ^^  Ym  hoped  it  would  continue  to  do  so.»» 
naka  th#  experiment,  and  see  tba  result  of 

stopping  the  running  of  his  omnibuses  ^nd  tba        ^hb  Times,— The  Rewrd  of  December  I, 

constant  cmplayment  of  his  men  on  the  Lord  a-  ^^^  attention  to  two  reeent  instances  in  whieh 
day«  At  tba  end  of  a  year  ha  came  to  my  ^iie  TinmlM  done  iUelf  great  honour,  whilst 
ffiond,  the  alaigyman.  iio  had  been  during  Irving  the  cause  of  truth  :--one,  iU  lejection  of 
that  time  constantly  in  the  habit  of  attaodiug  i^  advertisement  of  a  leeturo  to  be  delivered 
cbiiiab,  and  ho  said,  *  The  experiment  has  on  the  lord's  day  on  the  <'  Spirit  and  progress 
aaiweiod  so  well,  t|)at  I  will  eontinue  it  to  the  ^f  ^^  ^^^  .* »  ^nd  the  other,  ite  refusal  to  an* 
and  of  nay  4»Ji*  So  far  from  sutferiog  finan-  Bounce  a  Soeinian  lecture  on  ^*  The  doctrine  of 
eiaUj,  I  am  a  batter  man  b?  several  pounds  the  Trinity  unsupported  by  reason  and  ravelar 
this  year  than  last  year.  In  the  first  place,  niy  tion**— «s  **  immoral.** 
IwBBea,  by  having  ona  day's  complete  rest,  »f«         ^  «  xr 

boMar  ablo  to  do  their  work  during  the  week,         Rkceuitino  OH    TSB   SabPATR— HOBSg 
vA  not  io  subject  to  accidents ;  but  the  princi-     G  uaui>s,  November  14, 1851.— Instances  bav- 

rii  paint  is,  that  I  receive  more  money  tlian  ing  occurred  in  which  ma^strates  have  ob- 
Bsad  to  do  apd  I  trace  it  to  this— it  is  not  jecUd  to  attest  reeruiU  enlisted  on  a  Sunday, 
that  tba  rocaipts,  I  believe,  areiMstually  larger,  and  the  Seoretaryat- War,  while  unwilling  to 
hnl  it  is  that  tha  men,  having  a  better  moral  surrender  the  power,  not  deeming  it  expedient, 
tTfaplf  sat  them,  and  having  a  day  of  repose,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  enforce  the 
which  they  devote  to  honest,  sober,  and  reli-  bw  in  this  particular,  th^  Commauder-in- 
giana  aarposoi.  and  baing  by  that  giaftUy  >»'  Chief  desires  that  reci-uUing  parties  will  heuce- 
Sioved  iBmoml  condition,  thay  do  that  which  forth  refrain  from  making  enlistments  on  that 
Ssv  nam  hava  dona  bafora-faithfijUy  bring  day,  without  ppeeial  authority,  ^y  conmnnd. 
Wi0tyV7  IMhing  wbisb  they  wJ  ^(Signed)  U.  »«oW«,  AdjutwhCNiifl, 
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''  Anti-Matnooth  Meetings.— Lar]ge,  en- 
thusiastic, and  influential  meetings  have  been 
held  durinff  the  past  month  for  passing  reso- 
lutions against  the  Maynooth  gimnt  Of  the 
two  held  in  London,  one  had  for  its  chairman 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  other  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. The  latter  was  in  eonnection  with  the 
Protestant  Alliance.  The  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion Society  was  ably  represented  by  Dr  Begr. 
Meetings  biave  also  been  held  in  Edinburgn 
and  Glasgow,  representing  the  Tarious  sections 
of  Protestants,  and  headed  by  the  two  Lord 
PiTOYOSts.  In  Glasjjow,  the  opening  of  nun- 
neries, and  other  kmdred  objects,  were  com- 
bined with  the  movement  against  Maynooth. 

Irish  Missions  in  Scotland.— The  Edin- 
burgh Irish  Mission  is  still  conducted  with 
great  vigour  and  efficiency.  Its  meetings  are 
crowded,  and  its  agents  are  cheered  with  real 
success.  A  similar  mission  is  about  to  be  or- 
ganized, if  not  already  begun,  in  Glasgow.  The 
Rev.  Mr  (Hit  and  Mr  iCeenan  have  been  en- 
gaged to  conduct  it.  The  former  is  author  of 
the  Essa^  on  Popery  which  gained  the  second 
prize  offered  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 
the  latter  is  a  convert  from  Romanism,  and 
about  to  receive  license  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Cimrch.    It  appears  also  that  in  Liver- 

{>ool  a  thousand  pounds  have  been  collected 
or  a  similar  movement,  and  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  like  measures  are  at  least 
contemplated. 

Conversions  in  Ireland.— This  work 
goes  on  with  a  success  well-fitted  to  inspire 
gratitude  to  God  and  excite  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  benighted  Irish.  A  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  Irish  Church  Missions^  Society  was 
lately  held  in  the  £||[yptian  Uail,  London — 
the  Lord  Mayor  presiding.  The  liev.  Robert 
Bickersteth  stated,  that  during  the  last  three 
years  no  fewer  than  between  twenty  and 
Uiirty  thousand  persons  have  been  brought  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Popery  into  the  light  of 
Protestant  truth.  In  W  est  Chdway,  when  the 
mission  first  commenced  its  labours  three  yearn 
ago,  there  were  not  more  than  five  hundred 
Protestants  there;  now  there  were  between 
five  thousand  and  six  thousand  persons  freed 
from  Romanism,  and  attending  the  services 
and  instruotions  of  the  Church,  while  upwards 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  children  of 
converts,  or  Romanists,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  scriptural  schools  of  the  society.  Three 
yean  ago,  that  district^  which  was  about  fifty 
miles  long  bv  thirty  miles  broad,  was  charac- 
teristically Romish.  Now  it  was  characteris- 
tically Protestant,  dotted  over  with  Protestant 
churches  and  schoolhouses,  called  into  requi- 
sition and  existence  by  the  labours  of  the 
miesiouaries  and  schoolmasters  of  the  society; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  had  recently  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  public  apneal  for  funds  to 
erect  twelve  new  Protestant  churches  in  Gai> 
way  for  the  use  of  the  converted  Roman 
Catholics.  Nor  was  the  movement  confined 
to  the  poor.  Thev  had  evidence  that  it  was 
spreading  among  toe  upper  classes.  The  work 
has  alrei^y  commenced  in  Kilkenny,  in  Car- 
low,  in  Tuam,  in  Enniscorthy,  in  Galway, 
and  in  Drogheda.  It  was  stated  br  the  Rev. 
Mr  Dallas,  that  Arehbishop  Whately  had  been 


one  of  those  who  thought  that  more  had  been 
said  of  the  success  of  these  missions  than  the 
facts  would  warrant;  but,  as  the  result  of  rigid 
inquiry,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  success 
had  been  understated,  and,  on  discovering 
that  the  priests  were  persecuting  the  converts, 
the  Archbishop  had  established  in  Dublin  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science. It  was  stated  that  exertions  were  iu 
progress  to  raise  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  ex- 
tend the  operations  of  the  society.  A  laree 
sum  was  subscribed  for  this  object  at  the 
meeting. 

Important  Statistical  Fact.— From  a 
recent  statement  of  Lord  Gleneall,  it  appears 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics outuumoer  the  Protestants  in  Ireland 
bv  barely  500,000.  "  In  1821,"  his  lordship 
observes,  **  the  Protestants  numbered  1,900,000 
in  a  population  of  8,000,000;  now  in  1851, 
the  Romanists  have  decreased  1,700,000;  and 
in  a  population  of  6^00,000,  the  ProtestaaU 
are  only  in  the  minority  of  500,000.  The  Pro- 
testants did  not  die  of  famine  and  duease,  snd 
few  have  emigrated.  The  conversions  to  Pro- 
testantism have  been  numerous,  and  the  huge 
fallacy  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  Ko- 
manists  in  Ireland  will  soon  evaporate  when 
the  real  truth  becomes  known  to  the  English 
public.  Romanism  is  on  the  decrease  in  Ire- 
land, although  among  a  particular  class  in  Eog- 
land  it  may  nave  some  converts." 

The  Bible  vernu  the  Priest  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.— Though  strictly  mis- 
sionarjT  operations  were  not  permitted  by  the 
Commissioners  within  the  Exhibition,  two 
agents  of  the  London  City  Mission  were  daily 
there.  One  was  lent  to  the  Bible  Sodety  to 
draw  attention  to  their  Bibles  in  148  lan- 
guages, and  distribute  specimens,  which  were 
printed  in  the  Exhibition.  These  served  ad- 
mirably for  tracts  as  well  as  specimens,  sad 
more  than  112,000  were  given  away— 8000 
being  in  foreign  languages.  The  City  Mission 
sent  another  agent  as  a  companion  to  the  one 
borrowed  by  toe  Bible  Society.  Being  a  fo- 
reigner—a converted  priest — ^he  undertook  the 
distribution  amongst  the  visitors  from  other 
lands,  and  his  Jouraal  records  many  interest- 
ing conversations  with  French,  Germao^ 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  &6< 
We  select  the  following  extracts : — 

^  Among  the  enemies  of  the  Word  of  God, 
the  person  who  showed  himself  the  most  op- 
posed was  an  English  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
I  accosted  him  one  day,  pointing  out  to  him  in 
a  polite  manner  the  case  of  Bibles.  He 
stonped  for  a  moment  to  observe  them  from  a 
little  distance  ;  and  while  he  was  looking,  I 
offered  him  one  of  our  papers.  He  took  it, 
but  after  having  read  one  or  more  passages  of 
Scripture  printed  upon  it,  he  tiirew  it  on  the 
ground,  saying,  *  /  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Bible.*  »»eing  his  anger,  I  promptly  said 
to  him,  *  So  shall  God  reject  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  all  workers  of  iniquity.*  ^  At 
these  words  he  fixed  his  eyei  on  me  a  little 
while,  and  went  away  without  answering  a 
word." 

"  Another  day  I  bad  a  short  but  cnrions 
conversation  with  a  Portuguese  priest,  who 
spoke  Italian  preUy  well.  Finding  that  I  km 
an  Italian,  he  sud,  'Ar«  yon  a  CathoUc?* 
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Tea,*  I  replied,  *  by  the  gnee  of  Qod.^  Roman  CathoUo  bere  itates  that  he  was  bred 

'  Then  if  yon  are  a  Gatholie,  how  li  it  you  and  bom  saeh/  ** 

are  here  Belling  Bibles  ?  *    •  Precisely  beeause  

I  am  a  Catholic;  I  love  and  desire  that  the  TEMPERANCE. 

^e^  M  iSit  to^k^wif  .«n  i«  I^^l^n*  I««'*«^  ^>">  Auxiliary  Methods  of 

^Tklr.  ^Him«  1.1  iIJS?^«^?R«t  Pkomotino  8oBRlETY.-We  rejoice  to  learn 

•  Rather  would  I  «iy  that  I  am  now  EDglish.  »" /«™»ff  t^*'  •^^^^  ^  *^*kIS*'*^'* 

became  I  live  in  ]Sgli.h  dominions.    But  I  lt'rtlI?n*'^Jrcl?t2?i^^ 

am,  Sir,  a  Catholic  Christian ;  in  other  words,  "PJ"*"  **•"?  ^^  °^^  ~»*»  ^  ™"^    ?•" 

I  ^  a  ProUitanU^    At  this  word  the  priest  SJ^^J**^^*,,^  "^Sf /"*  access  during  the 

became  more  enraged  than  ever,  and  »ked,  Chnstmas  holtdajs  to  pbuM»  of  public  wterest. 

*VVere  you  bom  *ProtesUnt,   or  have  you  tbey  propose  to  en^uiage  the  opening  of  cof- 

ibaodon^  the  religion  of  JeJus  Christ?'    I  5«->o««,»ad  reading  rooms,  and  also  the 

itplied,  *  I  waa  not^bom  a  Protestant,  but  a  t^l"^^  of  popular  lectures  easily  accessible 

RJina?  Catholic,  and  I  was  a  priest  of  the  *?  '^«  vorking-classes.    Mr  William  Dunan, 

Roman  Church.    I  have  not  abandoned  the  f*  ',!"••???  '  '^^^  ''•*^'  f**?'  ^"^Z  '5^''''-'' 

religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  have  abandoned  g^  *5«    ^".^^ "f  .rtZLj.hfn.SoId 

Popery,  that  I   may  follow  the  religion  of  P"^"* 'T.  Two  gentlemen,  wuhing  to  afford 

JeiT Christ  in  all  itj puritv.'  I  wished  to  have  Si^5^:^'^3T"ref  tS^^^ 

said  more,  but  at  thiJeipWion  he  was  in  r! J™"^.^?^  n  J^^^^ 

such  a  rage  that  he  seem J!i as  if  he  would  have  ^^"^^^  ^Tollf^^^J^J^.' J^^^ 

torn  me^  pieces  and  devoured  me.    Remem-  ^^t.  Jf-^T  .^  a?  I^w  ra^anra^fh^^^ 

bering,  however,  that  he  was  not  in  Portugal,  "^^^  ^f^  ^^  **  '  ^*7  '*?'»  ^^  *  ^^^V^ 

Ktit  fn  Pi.»i.n^    k.  jr«7««»-j  VVLt-if  «uk  ropply  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  m' 

merevcSjfnrim«aCt?^^^^^  ^^^^'^'    So  su<iessful  /as  the  experiment 

^d^&u^y  wrkSTa^T'*'^^^^  f  PT*  «l-tr  '"'"'f  "^f  ^^  '^'^ 

J     •    »«».f»j.  found  expedient  to  remove  to  larger  premises; 

Fbw  Perybrts  among  trb  Poor.—"  The  and  notwithstanding  the  low  rato  chazged,  the 
general  teetimony,'*  says  the  London  City  original  cost  of  fittings,  &c.,  has  been  de- 
Miuion  Moffonma^  '*  of  our  missionaries  is,  frayed  to  the    promoters,  who  have  lately 
that,  although  from  the  influx  of  Irish  there  handed  over  the  business  to  the  manager,  who 
has  been  a  great  accession  to  the  number  of  now  conducts  it  on  his  own  account    In  con- 
Roman  Catholics,  there  has  been  no  accession  sequence  of  the  good  results  attendant  on  this 
at  all  among  the  poor  from  a  change  of  lenti-  establishment,  a  public  meeting  was  held  and 
meats  having  been  effected.    The  triumph  of  an  association  formed  in  1849,  which  opened 
Popery  in  London  of  late,  great  as  it  has  been,  two  houses,  one  in  Wellgato  and  the  other  in 
has  been  almost  exdusivelv  among  the  edu-  the  Overgato.    '\  he  fittings  and  furnishings  of 
calcd  and  higher  orders  of  society.    And  it  these  two  cost  ^260;  but  they  are  fitted  up  in 
has  been  particularly  ineffectual  in  its  effects,  so  elegant  a  manner  as  to  vie  with  the  higher 
Uod  be  praised,  amonr  the  poor.    We  do  not  class  of  taverns  and  public-houses.    At  fint 
think  50  perverts  eouul  be  found  on  our  260  they  were  not  self-supporting;  but  now  the 
dittricts,   comprising  as  these  do    probably  original  debt  is  nearly  paid.    The  following 
^)000  individuals.    The  followine  extracts  are  the  charies  for  the  refreshmetits : — eup  of 
from  the  reports  of  missionaries  wiU  confirm  coffee,  Id.;  do.  of  toa,  lid.;  bread,  id.  more; 
this,  and  will  be  read  probably  with  somesur*  butter.  Ad.  do.;  heel,  l^d.;  cheese,  id.;  eggs, 
prise,  but,  we  feel  assured,  with  mat  thank-  Id.  each;  basin  of  soup.  Id.;  hare  soup,  *ia.; 
falnos  to  God: — *  Since  I  have  been  on  this  ginger  beer,  2d.  per  bottle;  lemonade,  2d.  per 
district  (1  j  year),  I  have  not  known  one  ease  do.;  soda  water,  2d.  per  do.;  public  works 
wbereanominal  Protestant  has  become  a  per-  supplied  with  coffee  at  9d.  per  dozen  cops, 
vert  to  Popery.    But  durior  that  time  two  The  introduction  of  soup  has  proved  a  great 
Roman    Catholics    have     left    the    Romish  boon  to  many  of  the  hard-working  artisans. 
Church.'     'During   the    five   years  I    have  As  many  as  120  a^day  have  sat  down  to  a  com- 
hcen  on  this  district,  I  know  of  no  one  prose-  fortable,  warm,  and  cheap  dinner;  and  never 
Ijte  to  tho  Church  of  Rome  among  the  poor,  less  than  from  60  to  70.    To  entitie  working- 


T<an*  kbours,  I  have  only  met  with  one  the  accommodation  is  found  inadequate,  and 
^MBSD,  with  two  or  three  of  her  children,  who  an  additional  room  is  thrown  open.  Two  bun- 
have  gone  over  to  Popery,  but  I  have  met  with  dred  tickets  per  quarter  for  each  house  are  sold 
Buy  who  have  become  converts  to  Protest-  on  an  average.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
ntisn.*  <  Although  the  priests  are  so  active  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals.  An- 
pB  this  my  Popish  district,  the  only  increase  other  house  is  to  be  immediately  opened.  The 
»  Roman  Catholics  is  from  importations  from  Report  of  the  Committee  concludes  thus :~ 
Irslaad.'  •  Thei«  is  neither  a  single  perver>  *  The  promoters  of  the  Working  Men*s  Coffee 
Koik  to  Popetjr  on  tiiis  Popish  district,  nor  a  and  Reading  Rooms  have  reason  for  conm- 
iiagle  Rngfiahman  who  is  a  Papist.*  *  With  tnlation  in  the  sDCcess  which  has  crowned  their 
*U  the  effette  of  the  nunnery  on  my  district,  efforto.  Were  the  numbers  of  them  increased, 
the  riatan  «f  mercy,  and  the  prints,  eyery  either  by  priv»U  iperalatioB  or  puUic  eat«r- 
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yw,  thn  4Mtrt  io  tppiei^itto  tbem  wp«U  io»  of  •  law  de^crjptioiu  njntii  v»  »lwaft  foiwd 

CKAse  in  a  correspoi;dinff  ratio;  u4  there  iji  studded  pretty  thiekly  n>uad  Urge  wonu},Md 

much  need  for  their  multiplication,  taking  in-  there  the  diyisioa  of  wogee  i»  mt^.    The 

to  account  the  evil  ejiecta  which  are  produced  practice  in  those  cases  is,  that  everf  P«rK>u 

bj  the  combined  efi'orts  of  over  5(Kj  public-  should  subscribe  so  much  fojr  whisky,  wnether 

hfiuses  aud  their  attendant  satellites.* '*  he  dra^k  or  not/* 

proved  dwelUngs  for  the  workinff-dssses,  and  "It  appears,  from  the  accouoU  reUtJng  to 

Bailie  Brown  Douglas  stated  ttie  foUowiug  trade  and  navigation  which  havf  jpst  been 

facts,  to  show  that  sneh  efforts  are  at  once  issued,  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  coq> 

useful  to  the  poor  and  profitable  to  the  capita-  sumption  of  spirits  in  the  last  nine  mouths 

list  c— "  In  regard  to  the  Pilrig  Model  Buttd-  compared  with  the  preceding  vear.    In  the 

ing,  the  short  ezperienee  of  the  Committee  of  nme  roonttis  ending  lOth  October  1850,  the 

Manigemeot,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  jus-  quantity  of  spirits,  rum,  brandy,  «nd  Geneva, 

tiiied  him  in  spying  that  the  interesU  of  mora,  vas          ....          3,521,$^  g»U 

lity,  religion,  ^nd  general  propriety,  and  espe»  And  in  nine  months  ending  the 

elally  the  cause  of  temperance,  had  been  pro-  10th  ult.,  the  quantity  entered 

mofied  by  the  movement.     As  far  m  thir  for  home  cons^mption  was     3,449,089  gab. 

association  could,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  en-  •  p* 

courage  such  efiorts  ;  and  there  is  the  mora  Showing  a  decrease  of                    73,849  nlit 

reason  for  doing  so,  as  the  scheme  appears  to  I#ess  spirits  were  consumed  during  the  ume 

be  a  very  profitable  one.    A  sum  of  between  the  Great  Exhibition  was  opened  than  in  the 

£1300  and  £1400  had  been  expended  in  the  preceding  year. 

construction  of  a  row  of  sixteen  houses;  each  [We  were  quite  prepared  for  this  result, 

family  has  a  separate  house  and  separate  en-  having  heard  of  various  working-men  abstain- 

tiauce;  they  pay  rent  quarterly  in  advance,  ^S,  ^''^^  ,^^^^|°f «  |°  order  to  have  fundi  for 

varying  from  £5,  5s.  to  £9;  and  many  more  '  "  "  ' 
applications  were  made  by  tenants  than  the 
committee  could  comply  with.  Two  addi- 
tional rows  of  buildings  are,  therefore,  now  in 
process  of  erection  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  such  houses;  and  it  is  not  eontem- 


visiting  the  Exhibition.] 


RAQQEO  SCHOOLS. 

A  TBA-PARTT  was  given  lately  in  London 
to    the    Ragged    School    Shoe-blacks— Lord 

plated  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  raising  Shaftesbury  presiding.  From  the  report  made, 

the  funds  necessary,  as,  upon  the  amount  al-  it  appears  tiiat  the  experiment  has  been  very 

ready  subscribed,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  successful.    There  had  been  sixt^-three  boys 

cent,  has  been  paid,  and  a  surplus  of  upwards  employed,  the  average  number  being  twen^- 

of  1 .)  per  cent,  reserved  for  repurs  and  contiu-  two.    The  ordinary  earnings  of  eacn  boy  per 

gent  expenses.**  day  were  2s.  2^d..  and  the  total  earnings  £505, 

Another  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr  Bal-  12s.  lO^d.;  the  nalfpenny  being  given  by  a 

four,  W.S.,  to  which  we  solicit  the  attention  man  with  a  wooden  leg.    The  demand  for 

of  employers,  vis.,  that  waces  should  be  paid  Shoe-blacks  has  been  reoently  lessened,  but 

on  another  day  thanSatnraay.    The  follow-  another  employment  has  been  found.  Several 

ing  statement  has  reference  to  a  most  ruin-  boys    have    become    Broomert,     They  are 

ons  practice,   but  is  only  worse   in  degree  clothed  in  red  uniforms,  and  have  belts,  hoes, 

than  many  others  in  whicn  the  time  or  place  and  brooms,  instead  of  aprons,  boxes,  and 

of  paying  wages  leads  to  intemperance,  which  brushes,  and  each  has  the  society  badge  and 

could  cMily  be  lessened : — **  In  many  trades,  the  name  of  Broombii  on  his  breast.    They 

but  particularly  among  tailors,  there  are  cases  ftre  employed  to  keep  the  pavements  clean,  and 

vbere  the  method  of  payment  is  that  the  mas-  each  shopkeeper  pays  a  jpenny  a- day.    Eseh 

ter  hands  over  the  full  amount  of  waces  to  one  boy  earns  10s.  a-week.    The  plan  has  been  re* 

f»f  the  men,  who  acts  as  paymaster.   The  whole  eeived  with  &vour,  and  the  demand  is  greater 

workmen  then  adjourn  to  a  public-house  (often  than  the  supply. 


ifereign  SntrlUgenct. 


TII«  BIBLR  IN  TDB  C0TTAQ1S  OF  ITALY* 
TUK  following  interesting  facts  are  given  by 
the  London  Slandard,  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  party,  a  member  of  a   distin- 

Siished  noble  family : — **  Five  or  six  young 
nglisbmen  of  rank,  and  of  what  are  called 
Kvangelical  principles,  hapiieniqg  to  meet  at 
Borne  lut  summer,  determined  upon  an  ex- 
•union  into  some  i^  the  nevhbourin|^  moun- 
t«ins,  carrying  with  them  fowling-pieces,  to 
take  liom  tneir  expedition  the  appearance  of 
mere  idling,  and  ptrhaps  for  defenee.  BenighVi 
•d  ia  thi  BomttiUMi  ud  not  iBdiapoied  toi«t 


•ometbing  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  mountais 
peasantry,  they  asked  for  shelter  in  a  cottage 
which  had  an  appearance  of  comfort,  and 
found  a  hospitable  reception.  The  cottsger,  so 
old  man,  spread  before  them  such  refreshments 
as  his  store  afforded,  and  after  they  had  psr* 
taken  of  the  solids,  he  presented  them  wi^^  * 
ikin  of  excellent  wine,  from  which  each  took 
a  moderate,  but  only  a  very  moderate,  qusa- 
tity.    The  hospitable  entertainer  pressed  the 

8 pod  liquor,  bnt  it  was  thankfnil/,  ^^^^ 
imly,  deelined.    At  length  the  oM  mw  ^v"* 
10  Toiy  tti]^t|  thikt  oof  of  hii  ffomU  m/t^^* 
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pilAA  fo  MtjMh  M  «ite^tis  of  aettf  lAitA  WsM 
oppoi€d  to  m  nHgions  fnn^len  of  Iiimseff 
ijid  fri«ftd&  Th«  •eea  hott^s  irondef  thsi 
yoiinij  EnglSsbmett  8D(raId  refuse  to  Afitk 
abonduitlj  of  good  irine  gare  place  at  once 
to  admiration  and  »  feeling  of  fnternxl  regsf  d. 
'  WbAt!  jtm  Englishmen,*  ndd  he,  *  and  vill 
Dot  dnhok  wine  in  o|r{»osttion  to  jonr  religions 

rinetplee !  Yon  ffinst  be  the  Englishmen  that 
loTe^  because  yoo  Ioto  this  book.*  He  then 
opened  ft  ertpt  benetth  the  floor,  and  produced 
a  Bible  hn  the  ItaliaA  lan^ase,  for  the  pre^ 
dnctioB  of  which  it  was  plain  toe  whole  family 
of  the  cottage^  children  and  grandchildren, 
bad  been  waiting  with  manifett  impatience. 
The  patriarch  then  read  two  or  three  chapters 
of  toe  New  Teslament;  and  onr  astonished 
eoantf^man  asked  him  how  be  dared  to  do  so, 
vhen,  though  he  of  eonrse  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Protestants  like  themselyes,  any  nei|h- 
bear  Coming  ih  might  detect  and  betray  him. 
'  I  am  not  ftfndd  of  my  neighbours,*  replied 
the  old  man,  with  a  snrile.  *  Climb  the  top 
of  Ods  kill  to-morrow  ttioraing,  and  It  is  a  hign 
oae;  look  ronnd  is  fat  as  yoor  eyes  6an  reach, 
a  T«7  wide  prospect,  and  yot  will  not  ie€  a 
cottage  in  the  ran«e  in  ^faich  thrt  book  (laying 
bis  hand  on  the  Bible)  is  not  to  be  loond.* 
*  Tben,*  said  one  of  the  visitors,  *  yon  are  in 
fact  all  ProtefSttete?*  '  We  are,''  repKed  the  . 
old  man,  empfafttically,  '  but  we  dare  not  own 
M;  thai  it,  in  the  coantry,  we  are  all  Protest 
tasts;  bnt  in  the  towns,  itfay  God  fon|ive  and 
eontert  then,  they  are  nothing*  WO  have 
bat  to  add,  that  the  same  party,  having  pas&ed 
from  Rome  Uf  Naples,  found  the  rural  pea- 
Hntry  eveifywtfefe  substantially  Protestant, 
the  town  popnbtgon  tooj;enetally  infidel;  but 
fotMd  Mwnitt^  ropefy  (nrongh  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Italy  notfheref  if  not  nndet  (he  priest^s 
frock.*' 

AN  EVANGELIZINQ  TROUBADOUR  IN  SW&DEfl. 

Wk  learn  from  Evangelical   Chrittendom 
that  there  are  signs  of  new  life  in  Sweden. 
Efforts  have  been  made  unsuccessfully  to  or- 
ganize an  "  Inner  Mission;**  but  many  are 
gomg  to  and  fro,  and  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  have  been  al- 
ready increaaed  to  an  extent  previously  un- 
known in  the  history  of  the  country.    The 
following  singular  story  of  an  EvaAgelistie 
Troubadour  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers  : 
— *^  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  received  a 
liberal    e<!ncation,  has  naturally  a  superior 
talent  for  music,  and  with  a  magnificent  voice, 
extensive  luowledge  of  the  science,  and  great 
pro6eiency  in  guitar  accompaniment,  he  sal- 
lies forth  with  his  instrument,  soon  gathers 
anmnd  him  a  crowd    of  the   music- loving 
Swedes,   and    after  singing  a  few  spiritual 
MBga,  in  a  manner  which  subdues  and  melts 
bis  awfience,  he  lays  aside  bis  guitar,  takes 
ont  his  Bible,  and  proclaims  salvation  through 
Mtb  in  the  Ctoeitied.    Great  numbers  have 
beta  awakened  to  concern  for  their  eternal 
interests  hy  his  means;  and  (hough  many  ad- 
vcnariei  nave  arisen,  and  numerous  official 
eevpliaata  have  been  made  to  the  authorities 
of  the  disturhaftce  occasioned  hy  this  eyangeli- 
•Anm  treahadour,  be  is  as  yeC  in  freedom ;  and 
had  he  aiffirient  means  fo  enable  him  to  de- 
vote hie  whole  time  fo  this  work,  great  and 
gead  MnlfiwMid  foUfw,  all  ov»r  fh*  oomitrf. 


PorPMiY  IN  FlUNCS.'-th  yfance  there 
ite  eighty  episcopal  sees,  each  having  its 
«rwn  bishop:  and  40,000  clergyrfien^hd  rtf- 
eeived,  ih  the  year  1850,  £1,600,000  as  the 
payment  of  their  salaries.  Tbere  are  240 
diocesan  buildings,  rnaintained  by  the  Stat6 
under  the  character  of  public  works.  There 
are  30,000  churches,  and  faalf  that  number 
of  priest *s  houses,  also  maintained  by  the 
State;  and,  on  a  fair  estimate,  reliaion  no\^ 
costs  the  republic  of  France  not  less  than 
£3,000,000  ner  annum.  1  have  laid  this 
statement  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  believe  ft  was  not  an  ex» 
aggerated  one;  indeed,  a  talented  French  Pro- 
testant minister  had  said  that  the  snm  ought 
to  have  been  stated  at  £4,000,000.  There  was, 
in  addition  \o  this,  a  large  sum  paid  as  **  sur- 

?lus  fees,**  which  it  was  diffienlt  to  estimate. 
t  is,  however,  pretty  certain,  that  in  the 
churches  of  Paris  alone  the  surplus  fees  paid 
for  the  nerfoftmanee  of  religioua  ceremoniei 
amounted  to  £200,000  a  year.'  As  an  in^ 
Itance  of  pious  merchandise,-  be  inieht  men 
tion  the  catte  of  a  certain  medal^  whose  pro* 
perties  are  daid  to  be  most  miraculons,  which 
18  sold  to  an  enormous  extent,-  and  realisea 
the  annual  sum  of  £40,000.  There  are  in 
France  2^500  relieiouf  houses,  in  addition  to 
monasteries,  besiaes  a  number  of  semincriei 
and  clerical  colleges,  French  Maynooths^  in 
which  novitiate  priests  are  trained.  All 
thid  immense  army  is  under  the  control  of 
the  bishons,  and  these  again  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  who  is  (bus  a  generalissimo 
roofe  po-WerfuI  than  the  Minister  of  War. — 
Rev,  It,  Burgas, 

Facis  FioH  France. — ^Tnicts  of  M« 
RouBsel,  which  were  circuleted  iritb  perfect 
liberty  during  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  had 
not  only  been  eeiredybnt  in  republican  France 
the  then  printer  and  puUiskOr  had  been  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  are  at 
this  moment ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  M. 
Leon  Fauoher,  before  the  retirement  of  the 
late  Government,  was  to  send  a  drcular  to 
the  prefects  of  different  departments,  order- 
ing tfactn  not  to  let  the  Scriptures  be  colported 
by  the  colporteurs.  In  one  part  of  the  country, 
the  colporteurs  upon  this  determined  to  go 
to  prison  rather  trnm  to  forego  their  privilese 
of  circulating  the  Word  of  God;  and  tne 
ministers  in  that  consistory  bad  determined 
that  in  that  case  they  would  take  their  plaee 
and  go  to  prison  too. — Sir  C.  Bardiey, 

TuRiir.— The  bishops  of  Sardinia  have  ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  the  King  against  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Protestant  church  al 
Turin,  in  which  they  state  that  the  permis- 
sion accorded  is  contranr  to  the  constitution. 
A  church  is  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Protestant  residents  of  Genoa.  These  acts 
highly  incense  the  Roman  clergy,  who  do  not 
consider  that  Sardinia  has  many  ProtestMSt 
subjects,  who,  though  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  be  declared  the  religion  of  the  State, 
have  a  right  to  a  place  of  public  worship, 
under  the  clause  or  that  constitution  which 
accords  toleration  to  other  creeds  and  persna- 
aions* 

Austria.— In   Hungary  there  are  (Bretf 
tailliouB  snd  n  half  of  FroteBtonti;  in  SieMn- 
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burgen,  600,000;  in  Monvia,  118,000;  and 
in  BohMnia,  86,000;  and  in  other  nrovinew 
fewer  in  proportion.  Bat  notwitutanding 
peraecntion,  Frotestantitm  it  mnch  on  the 
increase  in  Aaatria;  and  this  not  only  becauM 
it  is  more  suited  to  the  inqnirins  spirit  of  the 
ace,  bat  beeause,  under  God*s  blessing,  a  rg- 
vival  qf  epangelical  religion  is  already 
commencing  there. — Coiretp,  London  JU- 
cord, 

CALyiN*8  Umpvblished  LEnB]is.---A 
yoaoff  man,  equally  distinguished  by  his  piety 
and  Teaming,  Jf.  Jula  Bonnet^  had  been 
eommissionwi,  in  the  reign  of  Louts  Philippe, 
to  collect  these  letters  in  the  public  libraries 
of  France.  Geneya,  &o.  He  nas  fonnd  497, 
of  which  190  are  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  907  in  Latin.  This  correspondence 
promises  the  greatest  interest.  It  commences 
m  1521,  when  Calvin  was  yet  on  the  benches 
of  the  University,  and  continues  up  to  1564, 
the  period  when  the  illustrious  Reformer  died. 
The  greater  part  of  these  letters  are  addressed 
to  Farel,  Melancthon,  Theodore  Beza,  and 
other  distinguished  theolodanB.  The  French 
letters  are  written  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  ke. 
One  is  addnssed  to  Lord  Somerset,  who  ex- 
ercised then  high  authority  in  England;  it 
contains  SIS  pages. 

lNDlA.~BRKAKINa  UP  OF  CASTfiS.— The 
last  Indian  mail  brings  news  of  a  success- 
ful rebellion  in  Calcutta  against  the  system  of 
castes.  Of  this  revolt  the  Government  semi- 
nary, generally  known  as  the  Madras  Univer- 
sity, has  been  the  scene;  the  students  the 
rebels;  and*the  cansa  belli,  the  admission  of 
^  few  scholars  belonging  to  the  down-trodden 
and  tabooed  race  of  Pariahs.  The  obnoxious 
youths  were  received  into  the  school  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  Government.  They 
were  candidates  for  reception  into  the  subor- 


dinate ranks  of  the  medical  strviees  hoi  not 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  English  to 
profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  professor  of  the 
medical  school,  were  ordered  to  undeivo  m 
preparatory  training  at  the  University.  Their 
reception  roused  all  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  toe  orthodox  Hindoos,  who  remonstimted 
and  threatened  on  the  danger  of  poHution  from 
the  presence  of  the  nnfortnnate  Pariahs;  but 
in  vain.  A  few  withdrew;  others  by  their 
refractory  behaviour  brought  upon  themselves 
expulsion;  but  the  firmness  with  which  all 
their  demands  for  the  exclusion  of  the  an- 
oifending  outcasts  were  resitted,  finally  won  the 
victory.  And  thus  has  another,,and.b^  no  means 
the  weakest,  of  the  absurd  jprejadtces  whieh 
half  compose  the  Hindoo  character  received 
its  death- wound.  The  Brahmin,  to  whom  the 
very  si^t  of  the  Pariah  was  profisnation,  now 
receives  instruction  with  the  object  of  bis 
former  diseust,  hatred,  and  tyranny,  on  the 
same  bench  even  in  that  institution  where  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Hindooe  are 
treated  wi^  the  greatest  tenderness.  Ouly 
they  who  know  what  the  virulent  bigotry  of 
the  caste  feeling  really  is,  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  victory  that  has  been 
won.  A  Bombay  journal  remarks: — ^'^At 
one  period  of  our  rule,  an  innovation  so  dar- 
ing as  this  would  have  excited  one  universal 
commotion  throaffhout  the  land;  and  even 
now  it  is  regarded  with  peculiar  dissatisfiauo- 
tion  and  distrust  by  the  particular  caste  to 
whom  we  refer.  But  they  may  lay  with  old 
Eli,  'lehabod.^  Their  dory  has  departed; 
and  the  base  and  obscene  degradaUon  to  which 
these  no  less  base  and  no  less  obscene  worsbip- 
pers  of  idols  would  fain  condemn  their  fellows 
the  Pariahs  to  continue  to  suffer,  as  they  have 
suffered  for  centuries,  is  in  a  fiur  wav  of  being 
swept  awav  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
equality  of  man  asserted  in  the  case  of  the  Pa- 
riahs.'* 


;^t0((llaneou9. 


A  TRANSATLANTIC  VISITOR— TUH  FIlEE 
CUURCII. 

TiiR  letter  from  which  the  followinfr  ex- 
tracts are  tnken  appears  in  the  **  Now  York 
Presbyterian,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  James  Alexander.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  see  what 
a  distinguished  American  divine  says  about 
the  Scottish  Churches  to  his  own  people  : — 

"Glasgow,  Sapi nilKr i^  1C.U. 

**  Dear  Messrs  Editors, — There  sre  a  thou- 
sand things  which  it  would  be  interestirg  to 
yon  to  read  about  Scottish  Prosbneriauism 
and  its  workings,  if  there  were  only  time  to 
pen  them.  You  will  aeree  with  me  that  there 
IS  no  church  on  earth  to  which  we  are  so 
nearly  allied  as  the  Free  Church.  Every 
hour  reveals  this  more  and  more.  We  have 
the  same  doctrine,  even  in  every  debatable 
iota,  the  same  government,  and  the  same  his- 
tory ;  and  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  glows 


aiTectionately  towards  American  brethren  in 
many  a  Scottish  heart. 

**The  clergymen  of  the  Free  ChurcU  whom  I 
have  seen  are  exreedingly  well  informed  as  to 
our  American  churches,  and  acquainted  with 
our  literature.  The  education  of  ihe  riunj;  mi- 
nistry is  going  forward  with  ereat  seal.  In 
Acquaintauce  with  all  the  modern  works  of 
German  interpretation,  the  new  race  of  mi- 
nisters will  be  much  before  those  of  the  An- 
glican Church.  \Vhcn  I  speak  of  the  Free 
Church,  I  mean  that  the  remark  should  apply 
to  all  the  Dissenters  of  Scotlauc',  between  tlie 
different  classes  of  whom  there  is  an  increas- 
ing fellowship 

*'The  worship  of  Scottish  assemblies  is 
very  animating  and  often  melting.  It  resem- 
bles the  old  Presbyterian  services  of  Philadel- 
phia many  years  ago.  The  people  all  stand  in 
nrayer,  and  all  join  in  psalmody.  In  the  Fret 
Kew  North  Church  in  Edinbuigh,  tlie  precen- 
tor was  an  elder;  and  the  swell  oif  praise  was 
better,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  than  ths 
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ehonX  worship  of  the  Maideline,  Cologne,  or 
King't  College  Ctutpel  The  zeyival  of  reli- 
non  whteh  preceded  and  aceompanied  the 
Diunption  continaei  in  manr  parU  of  the 
Free  Church,  at  I  am  informed ;  not  with  that 
machinery  which  has  prevailed  in  certain 
quartera  among  onnelTei,  but  with  not  less 
fruit.  The  preaching  of  M'Chejne,  Hewit- 
sotty  and  the  Bonars  maj  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  g08|>el  truth  is  urged  by 
a  &vottred  school  of  ministiy.  I  have  not 
learned  that  any  deviation  from  the  strict 
OalviBism  of  other  days  has  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  awakening  of  sinners,  or  for 
leading  them  to  Christ.  Tattended  a  meeting 
of  fifty  yonng  women,  of  the  humbler  class, 
who  were  nnoer  instruction  in  the  Bible ;  their 
knowledge  of  Scripture  astonished  me,  while 
the  tokens  of  personal  feeling  were  as  marked 
as  in  any  American  inquiry  meeting  during  a 
revinJ.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Disrup- 
tion led  to  energetic  movements  among  Free 
Chnrehmen  in  the  direction  of  that  evangel- 
ism which  was  their  characteristic.  The  true 
exponent  of  this  is  the  vast  amount  raised  for 
church  purposes,  and  reported  in  church  sta- 
tistics. The  church-door  collections  are  still 
in  use;  hut  the  grand  means  is  the  labour  of 
deacons,  who  '  serve  tables*  as  collectors,  and 
who  are  increased  in  number  to  a  degree  which 
is  unknown  among  us.  The  eldership,  also, 
wluch  has  become  a  dead  thing  under  Mo- 
deratism,  has  revived  with  corresponding  vi- 
gour. In  the  very  first  congregation  about 
whidh  I  inquired,  the  number  of  elders  was 
stxteen.  The  publication  of  journals,  tracts, 
band-bills,  &c.,  and  the  distnbution  of  these 
in  the  wynds  and  closes,  give  token  of  abiding 
seal.  As  to  Sabbath-schools^  they  are  now 
adopted  into  the  regular  oiganization  of  church 
charities. 

**  Both  in  EdinbuTvh  and  Glasgow  the  eye 
is  continually  saluted  by  Presbyterian  struo- 
tnres*  Many  of  these  are  in  the  modem  Go- 
thic style,  and  some  are  florid  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Their  interiors,  however,  are  less  airv 
•ad  ornate  than  with  us.  All  the  Scottish 
churches  have  vestries,  and  all  the  ministers 
wear  the  Geneva  gown  or  cloak,  which  has 
come  down  from  the  days  of  Knox.  In  some 
churchee  the  preacher  pronounces  the  Lord's 
Prayer  immediatelv  before  the  sermon.  The 
old  version  of  the  rsalms  is  universal.  The 
prayer  after  sermon  is  uniformly  longer  than 
with  us,  and  the  service  varies  from  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  to  two  hours.  At  this  sea- 
son, the  usual  hours  in  town  are  eleven  and 
two.  The  custom  of  *^  tumiug  up**  the  pas- 
sage remains  in  all  its  streogtb,  and  hundreds 
of  Bibles  are  rustling  at  once.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  topics  which  fill  the  pulpits  are  just 
tlwee  which  fill  the  Catechism ;  and  the  geno- 
ral  strain  of  preachinr  is  not  so  much  alarm- 
ing as  persuasive,  xhe  person  and  work  of 
our  Lord  form  a  prominent  part  of  public 
discourses.  Great  diversities,  of  course,  oh* 
tain  among  men  of  various  gifts  and  temper, 
but  in  general  there  is  much  earnestness  in 
public  addresses.  In  the  cities  many  sermoni 
aio  read  from  the  manuscripts,  but  the  conn- 
iiy  pariahei  seareely  tolerau  this. 

**  Ob  inquiry.  I  find  that  many  ministeis  of 
\hm  EMmhii  Church  preach  the  genuine 


word  of  the  Gospel  with  much  acceptance, 
and  in  some  cases  in  the  great  cities  to  Isrge 
assemblies  ;  but  in  general  their  houses  are 
unfilled.  Most  of  the  GhMlic  people  adhere  to 
the  Free  Church.  Thus  £sr  there  is  no  ex- 
change of  pulpits  between  the  two  parties. 
The  good  men  in  the  Establishment  are  much 
to  be  pitied.  No  one  can  be  a  day  in  Scot- 
land without  i>erceiving  that  thev  are  left  in 
a  cold  insulation,  and  that  the  heart  of  tlie 
Scottish  yeomanry  is  alienated  from  them. 
Yet  their  univendties  and  other  endowments 
are  noble,  and  are  doing  much  good,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  ministry  is 
blessed  to  their  hearers.  It  is  at  once  strange 
and  delightful  to  be  among  so  homogeneous  a 
Presbyterian  population ;  for  one  need  scarcely 
record  the  small  number  of  Episcoi>alian  Dissen- 
ters. We  have  several  pointsm  which  even  Scot- 
land may  learn  from  America,  when  she  has  set- 
tled our  slavery  question ;  and  among  these  the 
freedom  of  our  ministry  from  all  table  temp- 
tations to  drink  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  tne 
least.  Scotland  in  this  is  what  America  was 
when  we  were  boys.  *•  J,  W.  A." 

Dr  Achilli.— On  entering  the  British  Con- 
sulate a  few  mornings  ago,  I  found  the  passsge 
obstructed  by  ecclesiastieal  cocked  hats  and 

f[owna — a  somewhat  unwonted  sight  in  that 
atitude— but  I  discovered,  u^n  inquiry,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  body  of  priests,  Jesuits  and 
inquisitors,  who  had  waited  upon  Mr  Free- 
bom  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  aflSdavits 
on  certain  documents  about  to  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don, which  will  doubtless  come  out  in  the  trial 
of  the  action  for  libel  brought  by  Dr  Achilli 
against  Messrs  Bums  and  Lambert,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Dr  Newman's  **  Lectures  on  the 
Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England.** 
The  documents  were  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  the  registers  of  the 
Inquisition^  and  conies  of  letters  from  Naples, 
tending  to  destroy  Dr  Achilli*s  moral  ana  re- 
ligious reputation,  and  the  troth  of  them  was 
sworn  to  oy  the  parties  present,  viz.,  the  pro- 
curator and  notary  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
and  six  or  feven  Italian  and  English  (and  one 
French)  Jesuits  and  ecclesiastics. — Daily 
Netcs*  home  Correspondent,  [It  is  said  to  be 
'*  a  very  doubtful  point**  whether  such  affi- 
davits will  be  admissible  in  the  Court  of  the 
Queen*d  Bench.  It  may  be  doubtful  what 
wUl  he,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  ought 
to  he.  A  Jesuit*s  oath  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
lie  than  truth;  and  if  the  condemnation  of 
Inquisitors  be  admitted  at  all,  it  should  be  in 
Dr  Achilli*s  favour,  as  their  condemnation  is 
more  frequently  indicative  of  innocence  than 
guilt!] 

Idolatry  and  Disloyaltv. — We  respect 
tbe  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  infinitely 
more  than  we  do  any  musty  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  coubider  our  allegiance  due  to  the  Roman 
throne  first  of  all,  and  second  to  that,  and  in 
an  infinitely  lower  tense^  to  mere  civil  go- 
vernments. We  owe  our  loyalty  to  the  holy 
Roman  See;  and  perish  the  thrones  of  Kings 
and  Queens  of  earth  rather  than  that  shall  be 
in  tbe  slightest  degree  tamished.  As  the  spi- 
ritual power  infinitely  exceeds  the  temporal, 
•0  does  our  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  that  which 
we  owe  to  the  Queen.— JTaWel. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


The  loiiv- expected  Thurlet  statnte*  ere  noir 
innocfnced  ae  printed  and  in  courteof  dhtributfoA 
armoint  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  (orni  a 
thin  octavo  Tolunre  of  between  200 and  300  pagea, 

5nd  are.  or  course,  written  In  the  language  of  the 
.alln  Church. 

In  every  par^  of  the  i*orId,  except  Weit  Africa, 
where  Protettant  mfsslbtiartes  hate  laboured,  Po- 
pbb  priesta  haveaUo  been  sent  to.daih  the  cup 
of  >alvation  from  the  lips  of  the  perishing. 

Education,  as  well  as  rch'giius  liberty,  it  suffer- 
ing in  Italy  from  th^  withering  bhght  of  ultra- Ro- 
manism. The  Untverclty  of  Pita  opened  on  the 
12th.  One  of  the  profe»aoffa  had  only  ene  student 
and  the  whole  number  of  studeaU  spnoanted  to 
twenty -one  onlj ! 

Several  courses  of  termone  have  been  delivered, 
in  the  hirge  towns  of  England,  by  ministers  of  the 
EKUbHsbment  to  Roman  Catholics  on  appropriate 
subjects,  and  in  the  way  of  deep,  serious,  and  flffte- 
tionatc  reasoning  and  persuasion,  without  impaa- 
sioned  declamation  against  them  or  their  prfetts. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pvoteata  against 
the  assumption  or  the  clergy  of  £xeter,  that  non- 
episcopal  ordination  ia  invalid. 

The  Australian  bishops  Yeccntly  held  a  Synod, 
in  which  thfy  gate  their  MprinUttuf  to  i\\h  6ot* 
tiine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  Having  asfced 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  a  large  number  have  had 
the  manlineu  to  exprels  their  decided  dissent. 
What  a  wonderful  provision  the  Episcopate  l^fbr 
raaintairring  unity  and  sound  doctrine'  I 

A  synodal  letter  has  recently  been  i«iae4  by  the 
6i)»hop  of  LuyoA.  Araorg  the  books  which  he 
denounces  a«  immoral  and  dan^eroui  aTe,  Thiers' 
JHstftry  tif  the  French  Revolution,  Lemaistre  de 
Sacy's  TfontUideH  of  the  Uei»  TeHlnmtttt  and 
Hubinson  Crusof/ 

Dr  Arnold,  in  ld41,  saiH,  *I  dreamt  some  years 
ago  of  a  softtning  of  Ute  opposition  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  having  been 
begaifed  by  the  appurtae  harttkohy  suhsiMing 
between  them,  while  the  prinotples  of  both  were 
slumbering.  But  I  do  not  drearh  oJ  R  now;  for 
the  principles  are  eteroallv  M  variance,  and  now 
men  are  beginnirg  to  feel  these  principles,  and 
to  act  uponr  them  "^ 

The  popoUtion  of  Berlin  Is  about  (C0,00f?.  There 
are  only  32  church^,  and  some  at^nded  b^  less 
than  lOo  people.  Tailing  two  services  into  ac- 
count, scarcely  30,000  frequent  church.  Thus 
370,O(;0  attend  no  place  of  public  worship'.  Plates 
of  public  amusement,  daociilg,  and  drinking,  are 
crowded  on  the  Sabbatfr.day,  and  tifl  a  very  fate 
hour. 

Archbishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  has  been 
created  a  cardinal. 

It  is  rather  curiou9  that  the  three  series  of  let- 
ters which  nil  this  little  volume  (Kirwan)  should 
have  been  occasioned  by  three  '^kreaii^-iiotfn  " 
of  poor  John  Hughes.  The  Pope  h.is  sometmes 
reason  to  exclaim,  ••  Save  us  from  our  friends."— 
/KtffcAmoji. 

The  subscriptions  for  tb«?ertb  HMfg€^  '^'hhbi 
faim  now  exceed  £400. 

Since  the  A nti- State- Church  AMOCiation  com- 
menced its  agiution  for  the  Whiter,  it  i-as  been 
holding  a  succession  of  public  meetirgs  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  ail  of  which  have  been  in- 
tended by  deputations  from  the  £xeciitive  Cora-< 
mittee. 

Tiie  present  rate  of  emigration  from  the  UtiiCed 
Kingdom  to  America  and  Australia  is  i/3)  persons 
daily. 

It  has  been  computed  that  about  13  \(  03  persans 
attended  the  Rxhibition  Sabbath  services  in  Rtc- 
tcr  Hail.  They  were  intended  for  strangers  of 
every  land  wbo  understood  the  English  language. 
The  Sabbaths  occupied  mere  22,  giving  44  meet- 
inga.  No  collections  were  made,  but  several  do- 
nations were  spontaneously  offered.  The  expcnsea 
were  met  almost  exciu»itely  by  metropolitan  li* 
beraiUy. 

A  Roman  Catholic  correspondent  of  th«  {.'MMerr, 
a  Popish  Paris  journal,  writes  from  Dundee,  that 
coDversiona  to  Popery  are  leii  Bumeroua  itt  Scot- 


land than  In  BnglMd,  because  in  the  fonder  it  hu 
to  wre»tle  with  Calvinism,  which  lo  its  very  .na- 
ture is  *'  a  teed  of  unbelief.** 

The  Town  Council  of  Bdinburgli,  on  the  Hth 
nit.,  unanimously  approtedof  the  proposed  bill  for 
the  settlement  of  theannurty-tKX,  and  authorised 
a  committee  to  take  the  neeeanry  steps  to  have  it, 
if  possible,  passed  into  a  law. 

The  money  spent  in  intoxicating  drinka  in  Lon* 
don  in  one  year  would  be  sufficient  to  clothe 
^,'>00  people  of  each  sex,  M,00OchiIdreh,and  pro- 
vide almshouses  and  a  weekly  allowarce  of  lOs.  for 
lO'iO  poor  people,  together  with  aaufficlent  number 
of  hospitals,  schools,  librifries,  qhtnrchea  for  the 
population,  retiring  allowances  fbr  the  brewers, 
the  purcbA^e  of  the  Cr>stal  Palace,  and  liberal 
dona<ioni^  tof  all  the  reUgi6us,eifuCati6nal,  and  cha- 
ritable scAnetie«t  the  maintenatnce  of  the  Polish 
and  Hungarian  refugees ;  and.  after  all  this,- a  sur- 
plus of  £350.000  would  be  left 

An  English  barrister,  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rbtabltshment,  who  visited  Scotland  l|L<t  summer, 
fell  in  with  a  Roman  Catholic  at  Portobello,  who 
In  the'  eottrle  of  conversation  said  to  him,  "We 
don't  trouble  ourselves  about  your  Bstablished 
Church  ;  they  are  not  in  o\ir  way.  Our  (fmfy  cb* 
ttacle  is  ihtr  ruOtu  tfirit  of  tl^  Free  Ckurck.'* 
Such  remarks  came  from  a  highly  intelligent 
Paplit,  who  reoeivec  at  hto  tarble  overr  week  the 
ptnnt  ttad  Roman  Catlmlfc  Bishop  df  Edinburgh. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Queen  haa  beei  pleased  to  sippointthe  Rev, 
James  M'Oosh:  A.M.  and  LLD.,  to  be  Professor 
of  JLogic  and  MetafAyaics  in  the  Qneen'a  College, 
B^ffast,  fh  the  room  of  Robert  Blakey,  K«4 ,  ti- 
•igpied. 

The  Free  Church  Bducatton  Committee  hare 
tinaniUiooat^  elected  Mr  Thomaa  MorrisOn,  Ha-, 

Sf  the  Free  Church  Institution,  Invernenw  to  the 
EectorsbV^  oftm  Glasgow  Normal  School. 

DEGREE. 

Th*  Sensftlrt  Aetf Anmlttis  6f  the  tTnlv^fsily  ot  it 
Anditvm  baae  conferred  the  degree  of  Brit- on 
the  Rev.  Mr  Madaggan,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
tbo  Free  Church  Hall,  Aberdeen. 

0«blNATtoWS.    ' 

Rev.  John  Durran,  Bower,  Prckbytery  of  jSaitti'* 
ness, 

Rev-  Malcolm  M'Qtpgor,  on  the  4lfr  ult.ii  a 
roj*ionary  to  IreUnd,  by  the  Fjiee  Vntb^tmj  m 
Aberdeen. 

INOUCYlpN. 

lier:  Alexander  Oregort,  latfc'  o^  Roxbrnjlh 
Ckunh,  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  ult,.  at  AnAith 
Iher,  by  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews. 

OBITUARY. 

The  last  mail  from  AustrsJla  iSrlnps  intclllgenee 
of  tiie  death  «f  the  Bey.  James  Forbes  of  the  Free 
Church.  Be  was  the  senior  mini»ter  of  MelbouTne, 
and  Uboifted  in  th^  city  Ibr  Iburteen  yeirnL  The 
dc>ce;48ed  wws  much  respected,  and  hia  funeral  .iM* 
attended  by  his  Bxcclk'ncy  the  Governor^  most  of 
the  officers  of  GovcrDnent^  add  eIejg|0(«1li!^V« 
minatloi^s. 

neorire  T^nnba^  Esq..  *rofc«sor  of  Greek  h»  <M 
Uiumjity  of  jldioburgh,  died  on  the  Oth  v*tt  ^ 
the  7«th  year  of  his  nge.  Mr  Dunbar  became  • 
Ikemiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  IM«.  H* 
was  lorfg  an  elder  in  the  High  Church,  and  re- 
mained in  the  BstabHshmeXtit  the  DImiption. 

On  the  ]5th  vie,  the  Rev.  WilliaorScoir  fbt* 
minister  of  the  Free  Churcli,  Bzukhead.  MIdmar, 
(ftrfmeilyof  Bridge  of  ^'rtr>,  tk>  the  «ftj<-tM»d 
^car  of  his  age,  and  the  twentj.fgcat  of  hi*  mhiiauy. 

Printed  by  Johhstowb  &  ntrtrt*,  }0#  Wjjh 
Street;  and  publbhed  Vf  thett  nt  Ift  PflUcei 
Street,  Bdinbuvgli.  And  i»Id  by  the  BooV* 
aenert  throughout  fli«  Slbgdom. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  ROME  IN  THE  WORST  TIMES. 

Akcibnt  Rome  sent  out  her  legions  to  Spain  when  Hannibal  was  at  her 
gates.  Ecclesiastical  Rome  sent  her  first  missionaries  to  India  before 
Luther  died,  when  she  had  lost  the  one-half  of  Europe,  and  was  in  danger 
of  losing  the  other  half.  Nor  was  this  done  in  the  spirit  of  despondency, 
like  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  seeking  a  kingdom  in  the  new  world 
in  despair  of  the  old.  It  was  this  high  and  daring  temper  that  saved  old 
as  well  as  gained  new  conquests.  In  these  fresh  enterprises,  Rome  awoke 
something  of  that  martyr  and  missionary  spirit  that  first  conquered  Pagan^ 
ism.  The  story  of  the  sufferings  and  success  of  Xarier  and  his  compa- 
nionib  in  India,  Japan,  and  Cmna,  new-made  European  missions,  and 
restored  that  prestige  of  success  which,  until  the  Reformation,  had  not^ 
for  a  thousand  years,  deserted  her.  Rome  began  her  reccngueet  of  Europe 
in  Am* 

The  &ct  cannot  be  too  well  known,  nor  too  deeply  pondered  by  all  our 
Protestant  churches,  that  Rome,  by  pre-eminence,  has  been  the  munonary 
church  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation.  It  may  be  humbling  to 
our  Protestant  feelings  to  learn  this.  May  it  proye  the  humbling  that 
eoea  before  exaltation!  It  will  not  do  now  to  leam  only  Rome's  &ults. 
We  must  leatn,  know,  and  consider,  wherein  she  has  excelled,  and  where- 
in  we  have  come  short. 

In  the  6th  century,  Gr^ory  the  Great  sent  the  monk  Augustine  and 
his  companions  to  conyert  &igland.  There  is  plenty  of  historical  eyidence 
that  Auffustine  the  monk  has  no  claim  to  the  title  Rome  giyes  him,  of 
^Apostle  of  England;"  yet,  as  Rome's  missionary,  he  made  good  his 
footing — ^is  reckoned  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  Oxford 
party  trace  all  their  orders  and  sacraments  up  to  Austin  the  monk,  and 
through  him  to  the  man  that  pretends  to  sit  in  Peter's  chair  at  Rome. 

In  the  8th  century,  Rome  sent  out  Boniface,  called  '*  The  Apostle  of 
Germany."*  <<  In  718,"  says  Guizot,  a  Protestant  statesman,  *^  we 
encounter  Boniface  at  Rome,  reoeiyinff  from  the  Pope  a  formal  mission, 
and  instructions  for  the  conyersion  of  ue  Germans.  He  goes  from  Rome 
to  Austrasea^  corresponds  with  Charles  Martel,  pas£(es  the  Rhine,  and  pur- 
sues his  enormous  enterprise  with  indefatigable  perseyerance  among  the 
Frisons,  the  Tboringians,  the  Catti,  and  the  Saxons.    His  entire  life  was 

no.  n.         '  A 
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deroted  to  it,  and  it  was  always  wiUi  Borne  that  his  works  were  conneeted«" 
The  Pope  made  him  a  bishop,  and  afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
archbishop  and  apostolic  yicar;  jet,  ^^  at  the  highest  point  of  his  success 
and  glory,  in  753,  that  is,  at  sereniy -three  years  of  age,  the  QaoLoa  miaBioxt* 
ary  demanded  and  obtained  authority  to  quit  his  bishopric  of  Mayence, 
and  to  place  therein  his  fayourite  disciple,  jLullus,  and  again  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  his  youth  among  the  still  Pagan  Frisons.  He  went  amid 
woods,  morasses,  and  barbanans,  and  was  massacred  in  755  with  many  of 
his  companions."* 

We  ftnd  the  same  Boniface  corresponding  with  his  Saxon  rdatires  in 
England  resjj^ectintf  his  misfiiofti)  mali£ag  sast  ito  Feita,  a  sister  of  die  West 
Saxon  king,  and  abbess  of  the  great  monasteiy  of  TVlnbai'n  in  Dorsstehire, 
for  a  detachment  of  her  sisters  to  set  up  a  missionary  monastery  in  his 
infant  church  in  Germany.  Fetta  coB^UeSr  and  sends  her  favourite,  lioba, 
an  English  lady,  with  other  sisters,  whom  Boot£ace  settled  in  an  estabii^- 
ment  which  soon  multiplied  itself  ot^  Germany.  Lioba  becomes  as 
famous  among  nuns  for  missionary  zeal  as  Boniface  among  priests.  She 
and  her  sisters  do  the  saime  efficient  service  in  Germany  winch  similar  in- 
stitutions are' fbtmd  by  Rotne  to  accomplish  at  this  day  over  the  United 
States.  JAohsh  becomes  the  admired  and  visited  of  princes  and  peo^-^ 
and  even  Oharl6m^;ne,  no  admirer  of  monastic  drones  of  other  sex^  has 
pleasure  in-  conversing  with  her.t 

The  Eefonnation  of  the  16th  century^  though  undoubtedly  the  greatest, 
Was  not  the  first  ^eat  crisiB  the  Chouroh  of  Borne  met  and  encountered  by 
atwakening  the  nussionary  seal  of  hev  nuimbers.  She  had  a  most  perilooa 
crins  to  her  authority  in  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries — ^the  Great  West- 
em  schism,  would  have  broken  up  and  disponed  for  over  any  ofganinatiQa 
less  strong  and  compacted,  and  wiUi  fewer  resooroes,  than  Rome.  The  rival 
claims  and  mutual  denunciationB  of  Urban,  Boni£use,  Innocent,  Gregory, 
Clement^  and  Benedict,  presented  to  Enropoy  for  seventy  years*— thai  is»  foe 
two  penerationt^i'^  scene  sf  ecclesiastical  oonfusion  without  a  paralleL  The 
centre  of  unity  appeared  to  all  the  ChrlstiaA  world  as  the  centre  only  of 
discord ;  and  reL^oii  ilsetf  seemed  in  no  small  danger  of  penshing^  aiudst 
the  wrath  and  rivahy  of  its  guardianSw  The  crisis  was  the  more  du^erous 
ihat  it  had  either  cansed,  or  was  contemporaneous  with,  the  rise  c£  the 
Waldenses  and  AlUgenses,  with  their  free  and  ahnost  Protestant  senti<* 
ments.  The  cemtests  between  the  Popes  md  Emperors  had  also  spread 
orer  Europe  new  view9  respecting  the  pretensiODS  of  the  Papspcy  to  ruh 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  true,  a  century  of  suck  contests  would  not 
have  the  damaging  ci^t  of  ten  years  of  like  contests  in  our  time;*  yet  thai 
they  unsettled  the  minds  Of  men-,  atid  sdned.  up  a  q»irit  of  inquiry  in  Esm 
rope,  is  beyond  all  dottbt:  What  means,  then,  «U  the  P«nti£h  employ  in 
these  bad  times  in  support  of  that  spirit  of  relidiHi,  «b  the  maintenance  ef 
whidi  even  Rome  itsetf  mainly  deptilds?  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
eminent  preachers  appeared  in  that  age^  mea  of  remarkable  gif Is  and  esMt- 
eetic  aeaL  Yaieent  Ferrier  was  the  WhiteAeld  of  the  14th  eentnry. 
Spain  ^ve  him  birtlty-^that  country  ihat  has  pven  Eome  so  many  of  her 
revivohsts  and  fodndsfv  of  rdigiout  oxders^  He  was  a  preacher  of  the 
order  of  St  Dominic.  Batter  tells  us  that  he  had  the  <<  gift  of  toimues,''~ 
which  means,  in  Soman  plmaseology^  that  1m  had  the  rase  £mu%  of  pmcbi- 
ing  in  taiious  languages,  Spanish,  Frenolt,  Itatian,  and  to  too  doigj  in 
Iiatin.    Gonsciovs  of  his  gm^  sad  feeiini;  kit  toeaim%  he  kept  aloof  firoai 


*  Ooiiot'c  HUtarr  of  avOixation  Si  F^rance,  vol.  A.  178^  BuUiU 
t  Se«  SaUer'f  Sianti,  Iilolw,  AM^m,  Sfptemlwr  88, 
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alliiie  dlismiies  of  tbe  dajf,  both  eoolemaatical  and  ciTil,  find  made  himBelf 
rejected  bj  all  parties.  Had  he  beeli  a  membe?  of  tiie  Protestant  Esta** 
bliahmenl  of  England  or  Scotland,  sudi  a  man  would  hare  been  driyen 
oat  of  these  churches,  or  cribbed  into  a  parish,  and  there  left  to  kindle,  as 
Leighton  called  it,  only  ^^  the  coals  in  his  own  grate^"  instead  of  spreading 
the  fire  orer  the  Christian  world.  But  Benedict  iLIII.,  afler  in  rain  tempt^ 
mg  him  with  a  Cardinal's  hat,  Was  fein  to  emplov  him  in  the  waj  he  liked 
best,  that  of  ah  itinerant  preacher,  as  an  English  high-churchman  would 
hare  called  him.  But  Rome,  who  knows  better  to  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  gare  hint  the  title  of  Apostolic  Missionary^  and  power  to 
preach  where  and  when  he  pleased  oyer  all  Christendom*  We  justly  ad- 
mire Vhitefield,  who  in  the  }  8th  century  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteeti  times 
to  preach  the  gospel,  besides  trayelling  three  times  oyer  these  united  king- 
doms. But  Vincent  Ferrier  did  a  greater  thing  in  trayelling  in  the  14th 
century  orer  almost  all  Europe,  especially  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Henry  IV.  of  England  inyited  him  oyer  to  this  coimtry,  send- 
ing one  of  Ms  own  ships  to  fetch  him  from  France.  He  is  said  to  haye 
trayelled  oyer  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  calling  sinners  to  repentance. 
The  g^eral  commotions  in  Church  and  State  had  reyiyed  the  persuasion 
in  Eort^e  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  was  at  hand;  Of  this  state  of 
men's  minds,  probably  also  his  own,  Vincent  Ferrier  seems  to  haye  largely 
stalled  himself.  His  usual  topics,  says  Butler^  were  "  sin,  judgment,  and 
eternity."  The  effects  of  his  preaching  were  not  unlike  those  which  at- 
tended the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  "Wesley.  Persons  often  fainted 
nader  the  influence  of  his  appeals,  and  he  Was  frequently  obliged  to  stop 
in  order  to  giye  leisure  for  the  yenting  of  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  the  congre- 
gation. One  day,  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  lus  whole  audience  were  seized 
with  trembling.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  *^  in  the  confessional 
with  incredible  patience,  and  then  finished  what  he  had  begun  in  the  pul- 
pit He  had  with  him  fiye  friars  of  his  order,  and  some  other  priests  to 
assist  him."  He  is  said  to  haye  plunged  into  a  yalley  in  Sayoy,  which,  from 
its  great  wickedness,  was  called  ^*  the  Valley  of  Coiruption,"  amongst  whom 
no  preadier  had  eyer  hazarded  himself  before;  but  under  his  iiidluence  it 
was  so  changed,  that  it  was  afterwards  called  **•  the  Vale  of  Purity."  An 
inscription  in  hononr  of  him  in  the  city  of  Neyers,  declared  that  he  had 
been  the  reformer  of  that  city.  Whether  in  both  cases  this  reformation 
Was  not  the  restoration  only  of  Romish  corruptions  amongst  the  new  gos* 
peliers  of  Sayoy  and  Neyers,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  his  pow^  as  a  preacher,  and  the  use  Rome  made  of  it,  to  which  we  call 
attention.  He  was  sent  also  on  a  preaching  enterprise  against  the  Moors 
and  Jews  of  Spain.  Entering  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  Toledo,  and  another 
at  Salamanca,  he  persuaded  them  to  turn  their  synagogues  into  churches, 
fleeing  his  success  amongst  so  many  and  such  different  nations,  Rome  sends 
him  among  the  Vaudois,  to  bring  that  primitiye  church  into  the  arms  of 
Borne;  and  the  same  church  that  sanctioned  a  Dominic  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion, smd  aSimon  De  Montfort,  employed  the  eloquent  tongue  and  burning 
zeal  of  this  preacher, — not  only  the  worst  but  the  best  means  she  could  get 
to  serye  her  cause.  In  such  reputation  was  Vincent  held  in  his  day,  that 
Uiis  itinerant  preacher  was  employed  in  the  14th  century  by  the  king  of 
Fbaoe  as  the  umpire  of  national  disputes,  and  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
storing and  preserying  peace  between  riyal  kingdoms  and  proyinces.  At 
Bxty  yean  of  age  he  was  so  worn  out  with  his  labours,  that  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  walk  a  step,  yet  like  our  Knox,  when  he  came  into  the  pulpit,  he 
spoke  with  as  much  yigour,  and  ardour,  and  unction,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
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youth.  TJiree  volumes  o£  hJB  dwouxaesi  iT«re  t^envd^wn  frpin  bis  lipiiy 
as  he  preached  them;  but  like  those  of  WJbitefieU,  they  are  said,  to^fure  fanr 
indications  of  the  po'vrer  of  the  KYing  man. 

There  may  be  some  dxaggevationm  these  aecountsy:vrhichare^.9f  course, 
of  Romish  authority;  but  the  iiaietfii  temain-^that  he  was  an  eminent 
preacher,  inde&tigab^  and  influential  in  so  oemmon  degrdey  of  European 
fame  and  labours-^that  Rome,  instead  of  being  jealous  or  suspicious  of 
him,  or  seeking  to  fetter  him,  gave  him  the  largest  possible  range,  defended 
him  against  the  jealousies  and  interference  of  liucewarm  priests  and  bishops^ 
granting  the  Papal  authority  to  preach  'where  and  trhen  he  pleased..  ,.Kor 
is  this  a  solitary  hoU  It  is- only  one  of  a  cl^s^  illustrative  of  Rome's.zeal 
and  sagacity  even  in  the  ivorst  time%  and  stands  ib  signal  ooairastitP  the 
narrow,  suicidal  policy  of  the  Protestant  Establishments  of  BdtaiR,  which 
have  hitherto  revived  only  to  multiply  Protestant  divisions,  and^lose  their 
members  by  those  very  means  by  which  Rome  strengthens  the  attachment 
and  multiplies  the  nnrnber  of  her  followers.  The  Protestant  Establish- 
ments have  called  themselves  by  prc*eminenoe  free,  and  they,  speak  of 
Rome  as  in  bonds;  yet  they  have  never  had  the  freedom,  to  avail >themr 
selves  of  the  gifted  and  devoted  men  that  God  has  sent  them. from  time  to 
time — thrusting  them  out  of  the  house  of  their  brethren  ^-^the  AYhitefiields 
and  Wesleys  that  Rome  -would  have  found  a  place  and  a  use  £w  ivithin 
her  own  pale,  would  have  bound  for  ever  to  her  service,  and  thua  have 
bridled  their  very  waywardness  and  repressed  their  extravagancies,  our 
Protestant  Establishments  silenced  or  expelled.  The  bond  church  in 
this  acted  as  the  free  church,  and  the  free  churches. have  acted  as  in 
bonds — in  bonds  to  their  own  feacs  and  joalousies»^*^ejeeting  the  instru- 
ments of  revival  and  regeneration,  or  limiting  them  to  be  the  kxadlem  of  the 
coals  in  their  own  parish  grates.  .  ... 

It  is  surprising  how  many  enthusiastic  men  arose  in  the  13th  and  lith 
centuries,  as  if  the  disorder  of  the  time,  stimng  up  the  spirits  of  the.  devout, 
provided  antidotes  for  its  own  evils.-  Besides  Vincent  Ferrio'^  there  aoose 
Philip  Bcnitus,  another  of  Rome's  modem: canonizod  saints^  and  whom  she 
has  not  placed  in  her  calendar  for  doing  nothing.  He  embraced  the  xcli- 
gious  order  of  the  Servites,  or  servants  of  God, — an  order  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  seven  rich  merchants  of  Florence,  whose  devout  feel- 
ings, taking  the  direction  of  their  times,  led  them  to  retire  to  a  mountain 
six  miles  irom  the  city,  and  there  to  build  themselves  seven  eells*^choosing 
a  superior,  and  condemning  themselves  to  poverty  and  seclusion^  To  this 
order  Philip  gave  new  life,  energy,  and  organization— ^obtaining  its  cgnfir'- 
mation  from  the  Popes,  and  becoming  its  great  preacher,  director,  pro|^a- 
tor,  and  general.  Philip,  we  are  told,  was  so  apt  to  teach  froon  his  youth, 
that  the  Romish  myth*  is  that  even  atj^  months  his  tongue  was  loosed, 
and  he  exhorted  his  mother  to  her  duties  of  piety  and  charity.  For  a 
time  Philip  gave  himself  to  retirement  and  fantastic  austerities,  but  his 
active  spirit  ere  lung  sought  and  found  mprie  rational  occupation.  He 
issued  forth  from  his  cell  and  travelled  over  almost  all  Europe,  and  a  great 
part,  it  is  added,  of  Asia^  preaching  the  gospel,  and  institutii^  the.  feUow- 
ships  of  ^'  the  Seven  Griefs  of  the  Mother  of  God.""  The  Breviary  thus 
describes  his  labours : — 

^Inflamed  with  a  divine  love  and  ardour  for  spreading  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
being  appointed,  inuck  a^imt  hi$  wiU,  general  of  his  order,  he  sent  brethren  into 
Scythia  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  he  himself  visited  many  cities  of  Ita)^, 
composed  the  quarrels  that  were  breaking  out  amongst  the  citizensi  and  recon- 

*  Bnrltrj^VhiMp  Bn'uva,  S34  August 
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Ctled  Utitty  tioibe  obMienee  of  the  RoomnPentHF.  lit  his  desire  for  tbe  salvation 
of  otiiois^'he  left'nolfanig  unattompted,  aod  broflgfal  'the  wont  men  from  the 
revelry  of  their  vices  to  penitence  ai|d<lifa«t)oy9  of  Christ.'* 

He  repaid' tbe  Papal  Bee  lor  her  Qoafinnatipa  of  hk  order  by  taking  its 
Me  in  the*  qaazrels  between  the  Guelphe  aoid  GhibbeliiLes — ^that  is,  between 
ebe  Popes  and  Emperors;  and  thongh  IheiGoapel  wa$  not  so  much  Philip's 
hook  «» the  Ck*ueyta^  and  the  Boscurp^  and  The.  /Seven  Dohtin  of  the  Vir- 
ytii,  TCt^such  a  religions  spirit, as  Home  cultivates^  and  without  which  Rome 
eannet  exist,  PhiHp  cherished  and  spread  in  bad  times  by  his  persooal 
ardour  and <emtfatiaiasnt.  *,         .     .  . 

IHs  true  that  Rome  bias  eraiAoyed,  and  does  still  lemploy,  ^heiAor^^  means. 
Bafc>|liw  isiMit  the  whole  tmth.  iSbe  omploystbe  best  as  well  as  the  worst, 
and  that,  too^'in  the  most  perilous  times  to  her  authority^— 4hat  jb,  the  best 
she  can  get'to  work  under  her  and  for  hev.  She  has  tarely  been,  guilty 
of 'the  folly  of  eoldly  orpTOudlyrejeetingthe  sincere,  generous,  and  devoted, 
until  she  discoreved  they  would  nofc^  on-  any  terms,  do  her  behesita.  Wher- 
ever she  found  ability^  heart,,  moval  earnestness,  ehe  did  it  the  homage  of 
pNferring  it;  knowing  weU  that  not  by  hypoorites  and  mere  politicians  k 
a  diiirch  maintahisd  ok  extended^thafe  ibamest,  self-denied,  high-toned 
moral  minds  are  the  only  men  in  the<€]:isis<of  a*  church  Chat  can  act  with 
power  e«  the  minds  of  others.  In  regard  to  such  men  ahe  has  shown  no 
over-faaftidioasness  about  iheir  phraseology  otf  other  peeuliaritiesi  has  been 
Tery  willing  to  orerlook  their  foUies  and  eeoeailarieities^  nay^  has  sometimes 
sanelified  their  yory  follies  ^ot  the  sake  of  their  valuable  qualities  and  good 
service*  iKor'wns  faecencoarageaient  of  sHch'mea  all  mere  policy ;  we 
believe  it  war  in  many-cases  the  homs^iof  oonseience'  to  a  sincerity  and 
disihteiestedness  that  men  can  admire  even  when  they  cannot  imitate  it. 
It  often  originated  in  the  secret  feeling,  that  aftev  all  auch  men  are  the 
salt  of  the  ehnreh^  without  which  it  would  grow- too  bad  to  be  kmg  endured 
either  of  Ood  or  man* '  Monstrous  as  is  Ibie. history  of  Rome's  &aud  and 
amhitionv  crafb'and  onietey^  no  lee^  wonderful. is  her  hom^e  to  sincerity, 
Bslf-denytiO0^  and  .disinterestedness^  whenevod  she  .could  make  ute  of  it. 
If  the  sdnpiuoml:  chtibches  of  Christ  ate  again  to^' triumph  over  Rome,  it 
will  not  be  by  dwelling  only  on  Ihe-fauks  of  Rome,  hut  from  her  example 
les^nghidwtoeheiisk  the  spirit,  that,  not  dontwt  with  upholding  existing 
things^  is  continually- sighing  for  new  conquests,  aad<  presaiag  .forward  to 
new  ^nterpdaes*  ^he  •  Rewmatidn  was  dosigiled  to  be  the  reyiral  not 
^ftkXy  df  {idrvrtal  Ohristianity^.  but  of  praeHcal  Chsistianity— ChristiEuiiity 
rising  again  to  its  futtpropostions*  ana.  world-embracing  spirit  of  living, 
M&<'givnigv&postolic '  Ghrislianitjr,'  that '  would  not  lay  do^va  its  arms  while 
there/ were  'jet  heathen  lands^  to  snbdue.  In  so  falc  as  the  .qhurehes  of  the 
Refoiinatioa,"fimn  wihaterer  «anse,:  fell  shorti  of  this,  inso.  £bt  they  have 
cone  short  sf  their  mission  as  revivalists  of  primitive,  world-conquering 
Ofaiislianity^  While  they  faltered  on  sLept^.orwere^faecwise 'Occupied,  Rome 
itwoke -to  regain  and  neonquen 

Ilo  the  Free  Chnreh,  nsto  all  the  Protestant  Ghnrches^  tlie  reconquests  of 
Revssr  ait  now  speaking  the  language  of  reproof  aAd  warning*  Leaim  from 
jemr  odrtxsisay  henceforth)  that  youi^  strength  lies  in  great  and  animating 
missionary  enterprises ;  press  onward  in  your  new  enterprises  for  the  con- 
versioa  of  the  world,  burope  is  Jiot ,  the  world — nay,  would  you  save 
£arope,*8tek  to  save  the  world.  Behold  India,  where  God  has  opened  a 
gvettt  ^door  of  entrance,  and  spread  before  you/  a  field  already  white  to  har- 
vest !  In  the  tsj^itit  your  foreign  missions  will  inspire,  and  in  the  results  they 
will  ere  long  present,  yon  may  not  only  have  a  great  reward  in  the  foreign 
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fi^ld,  but  a  solatioB  of  the  guest  problem  of  Jffome  Beaihmiwii  upcm  the 
early  and  suocessful  Bolutioii  of  wluch  depends  the  fiilnKe  ProteataAtitfli  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Ohristian  libertiei  of  Europe. 


FALSB  TBACfiERB. 

Thb  inheritance  of  truUi  traiMimitted  to  the  c)mrch  is  of  sp  much  valuei 
that  she  cannot  expose  it  to  the  spoiler,  nor  leare  it  unfenced  bj  caution. 
Before  danger  has  arrived,  she  must,  if  possible,  take  security  agaip^^ 
assault.  And  amoi^  the  nHoib^es^  qualities  by  which  we  ar^  led  to 
adore  ihe  fulness  of  Scripture,  not  the  least  objservable  are  the  W2^fni|)gs 
with  which  the  sacked  writers  ^ticiipate  the  rise  of  ^oir,  ^nd  prepare  tlie 
n^iad  against  it,— ra  cliaracteristip  which  directs  ministei^B  through  all  time 
to  assign  a  due  place  to  similar  warnings  in  tiiie  ministrations  of  the  sanci- 
tuary.  If  public  opinion  i^  preoi^upied,  aj^d  the  general  mind  engaged, 
it  may  be  too  late  to  dispel  the  errpirs  which  envelope  it,  or  eyen  to  giy^ 
warning,  .  Tq  men  surprised,  it  commonly  happen^  that  they  are  fipt 
masters  of  their  owj^  respurcef;  and  their  very  perpl^xi^  gives  grei^t  ad^- 
Tantage  to  the  0nemy.  Amid  the  wild  war  of  eprors  cQnte^ding  fpi^.t))^ 
mastery  at  this  moment-<-amid  the  bewildering  uncertainty  ynth  which 
multitudes,  loosing  their  moorings,  are  drifting  into  the  inextriqable  whirlr 

Sols  of  German  error,  pf  Popish  fascination,  of  Morisonian  heresy,  or  of 
ormonite  wickednessi  the  flock  of  Christ  have  to  be  warned  that  heresies 
mu9$  come.  If  false  teachers. of  every  hue  and  type  are  propagatiQg  error 
with  a  seal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  it  is  high  time  to  p^t  simpla,  unsus* 
pecting  minds  upon  their  guard.  It  becomes  a  momentous  duty  to  inform 
them  that  this  is  no  new  uiing  on  the  earth;  that  in  every  age  the  rise  of 
daaaling  errors  hss  gone  hana  in  hand  with  the  revival  of  vital  gpdlinas^; 
and  that  the  spawn  of  countless  errors  may  just  be  awaitins  me  prop^ 
moment  to  emerge.  The  church  passed  through  such  expepnence  dunng 
the  spiritual  effervescence  that  marked  the  apostolic  age,  the  period  of  ib% 
Reformation,  and  the  Puritanic  era ;  and  in  the  ri^vival  which  is  going  oi|) 
she  seems  likely  to  fare  as  she  fared  before, 

Now,  if  we  consider  bow  the  Bible  prepares  the  minds  of  tha  disciples 
for  the  inroads  of  error,  we  fiud  that  heresies  have  a  us^  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Moral  Governor,  to  which  the  simple  Christian  as  well  as  the 
lettered  theologian  must  attend.  Christ  has  power  to  repress  them,  buit 
for  a  wise  and  holy  purpose  he  allows  them  to  appeart  Tbou^k  he  is 
strong  enough  to  extirpate  every  root  of  error,  he  giyes  us  intimation  ihj^ 
for  a  twofold  purpose  of  unspeakable  importance  he  allows  them  to  arise ; 
and  of  that  purpose  even  the  simplest  Christian  tp^wot  with  impHuity  Ifi 
ignorant, 

The^r«^  design  of  God  in  permitting  error  to  invade  his  phurcK  is  to 
prove  and  to  make  manifest  the  true  believers.  Heresies  must  come,  a9 
we  are  expressly  told,' I v«  oi  d6Ktff,o$  favi^pt  ytmvrai  $>  uju^iv  (1  Cor.  xi.  19). 
Christ  bids  the  tempest  blow.  lie  allo^vs  the  mountain  waves  of  heisi^  to 
heave,  swell,  and  to  expend  their  fury  round  the  vessel  of  his  ch^rcb.  Be 
looks  on  while  the  surges  of  error,  of  blasphemy,  of  calumny,  aud  of  re- 
proach threaten  to  engulph  the  labouring  barque  Ull  its  powers  of  resistance 
seem  unequal  to  the  conflict.  Se  seems  to  b^  asleep  amid  the  stor|n.  But 
the  Keeper  of  Israel  slumbers  not ;  and  he  arises  at  the  time  of  greatest  dc^ig^, 
and  when  Satan  seems  all  certain  of  his  nrey,  to  say,  Thus  far,  and  no  m- 
iber  I    He  meant  it  for  his  people's  gooa>  to  arouse  tbeir  »Iq^l^>  c^ardeiB 


Ittinda,  to  0X«robe  iikaa  »  tkaft  WimfcI  wjpob  makes  us  wiaeuitio  salvation, 
to  maba  tbcm  dtemit  honun  wisdota,  and  seise  tritli  finner  grasp  that 
Wofd  wiiich  alone  gives,  ponnev  for4flfencfl»  or  steady  lighfe  to.  uphold  tho 
mind*  He  allowed  the  error  to  arise,  to  s^w  ihat  bj  his  Word  we  are 
wiier  than  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  str<mger  than  its  strength*  Thus 
the  simplest  believers  stand  appsoredfaieeBlise  my  listen  to  the  shepherd's 
voice.  They  are  taught  (Bom.  zvi.  17)  to  avoid  the  mischievous  disturbers 
of  true  doctrine,  and  to  stand  aloof  firom  their  pemiciefns  v/^b.  Taught 
by  the  Spirit  within  and  by  the  Word  without,  they  show  themselves  ap- 
PB0V9D.  They  are  taug}it'by  God  to  avoid  those  dangerous  dishirbers,  as 
the  greatest  evil  that  can  afflict  a  rdi^ous  eommunity.  They  avoid  these 
sadodng  spirits  in  public  and  in  pnvate,  and  rdhs^  to  be  carried  away 
with  eVeiy  wiud  of  doctrine.  And  when  these  seduceis  say,  ^*  Give  us  a 
bearings-are  you  afraid  to  consider  what  we  say  f  ure  you  so  ill-^Btablished 
that  you  dare  not  bring  die  mati^  to  a  trial  on  which  side  imik  is  to  be 
fowid  ?  are  you  airaid  to  read  what  has  been  written  in  support  of  our 
opinions  ?"---^e  true  follower  of  Christ  rt^plies,  **  I  am  ready  to  give  every 
man  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me  with  meekness  and  £Bar ;  but  by 
this  BiUe,  my  uilerring  standard,  my  ultimate  appeal,  I  will  abide,  and 
by  God's  help  nothing  shall  drive  me  from  one  woid'whioh  it  contains^" 
They  remember  that  Eve  was  perverted  from  her  simplidty  by  listening 
to  a  representation  that  it  woold  be  harsh,  severe,  and  unworthy  of  God  to 
debar  them  from  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree----and  that  this  point  once 
gained  made  way  for  the  bolder  repretoitation  that  ^ey  should  not  surely 
die — and  that  this  again  made  way  for  that  dazzling  picture  of  higher 
knowledge,  amid  the  seductive  glare  of  which  the  captivated  mind  gave 
way.  No  one  can  look  on  tIfiBKt  first  temptation  without  discenking  that 
error  and  sin  stand  more  closely  connected  than  is  generally  thought.  They 
neige  into  each  other,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  put  asan&r.  They 
whose  senaes  are  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil,  recoil  from  error 
SI  they  do  from  immorality,  and  reply  to  errorists  who  tek  a. hearing, 
^  Get  Aee  behind  me,  fiatan.^'  Ihey  laiow  their  words  eat  as  doth  a  canker. 
They  know  that  they  creep  into  houses  and  lead  captive  siHy  women  laden 
with  sins,  led  away  with  divors  lusto,  eter  learning  and  never  coming  to 
the  knoifHIedge  of  the  truth. 

The  i$ecnd  design  of  God  in  permitting  error,  is  to  punish  the  nnthank- 
fttl  for  despising  the  Gospel  of  his  grace.  Because  they  receive  not  the 
kve  of  the  truth,  we  are  expressly  told,  Qtid  shall  send  than  strong  delu* 
don,  diat  ihey  should  believe  a  lie— (8  Thes.  ii.  !  1.)  No  words  can  mor6 
emphatically  show  the  value  set  upon  the  Gospel,  and  the  jealousy  with 
vrhich  God  virito  those  who  undervalue  it  The  Gospel  is  so  lightly 
esteemed  hy  many,  tfiat  they  forget  it,  or  treat  it*  as  a  light  and  cheap  and 
unimportant  matter.  Why  are  so  many  precipitated  at  this  moment  into 
a  bewildering  uncertfidnty,  out  of  which  they  find  no  outlet?  Why  are 
•0  many,  highly  favoured  in  point  of  8]^iritttal  light,  sinking  under  the 
dehision  of  a  drivelling  Puseyism  ?  Why  are  so  many  hund^ds  of  the 
acsomplished  clergymen  of  the  Church  df  England  going  over,  in  defiance 
of  ail  reason  and  of  all  iiitelligence,  to  Home  the  greatf  sorceress,  and  intoxi* 
eated  with  the  cnp  of  her  abominations  ?  Why  are  so  many  hundreds  high 
m  tank,  with  talents  great  by  nature,  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  mad 
^pon  their  idols,  and  drifting  to  Rome  with  a  sort  of  common  consent? 
why  are  men  giving  heed  in  enlightened  Scotland  to  the  wild  and  wicked 
frinoples  of  Mormonism  ?  Why  are  so  many  in  our  native  land  drifting 
«M  dw  doctrines  of  grace  to  the  iegd  t^mditions  of  the  Horisonians^  and 
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tkeir  pfoud  rejection  of  evexy  thing  efiectuai  or  Bpeciai  in  the  love  of  the 
father^  in  the  atoBemesit  of- die  Son,  or  in  the  operations  of  thef'HoIy 
Spirit?  There: is  a  jndioial  TeBgeance  in  all  this,  a  righteons  t^etribution, 
a  Yisitatioa  from  on  high  on  nmltitudes  vho^iUnot  receive  Ihe  lote  of 
the  tnitlu  The  perplexitj  with  which  men  are  tossed  in  the  whirl^ol  of 
this  latitudinarian  age,  and  engulpbed  in*  ike  vortex  of  heresy;  erroi^,  and 
vain  deceit,  does  not  surprise  U8.  They  do  not  Teeeive  ihe  love  of  the 
truiih  that  (diey  may  be  saved,  and  God  leaves  them  to  believe  a  lie:  They 
will  reayd  every  thing  bat  the  Word  of  God;  buft  they  neither  trenible  lat 
it,  nor  love  it,  nor  receive  it  with  a  hciy  :awe.  They  dtefer  to  man's  ^i^^bm 
radier  than  God's  wisdpm,  and  the  Holy  One<  leaves  them  toreetp  the  bitter 
fruits.  They  read  books  of  prayers,  books  of  speculation,  books  of  d^o- 
lion,  but  neglect  ike  Protestant  privilege  of  reading  the  BiUe,  and  of  en- 
throning it  in  thehr  families  and  in  their  hearts.  'Hence  they  are  tossed 
like  shipwrecked  men,  with  uneasy  hearts,  on  a  sea  of  doubts  aAd  of  con- 
flicting views.  Men  have  humbled  themselves  before  G^-^the  natioii  hiks 
humbled  itself— -under  this  visitation  of  a  pestilence.  The  threatened  loss 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  lowering  miasma  of  false  doctrine,  is  a  !&r  oihkH 
visitation,  fraught  with  far  other  consequence,  and  calling  for  humiliation 
with  a  hi  louder  voice* 

It  would  eany  our-  remarks  beyond  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  for 
ourselves^  to  analyse  at  length  the  elements  which  come  to  light  in  all  fklse 
doctrine.  We  ditall  mention  only  one  or  two  of  their  characteristic  linea- 
ments as  depicted  in  the  unerring  Word. 

1.  They  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesos  Ohrist  (O/  ya^  fo/oDro/  ly  Kvpt^  f)fi>m 
Inaov  X^i^Tift  ou  douXsuouir/y,  Bom.  xvi.  18.)  This  is  a  charge  which  wfe 
should  be  afraid  to  advance,  unless  we  could  adduce,  and  were  compelled 
to  adduce  the  very  Word  of  God.  They  have  a  great  show  of  zeal,  but  It 
is  all  absorbed  in  party-spirit  Though  they  varnish  'their  unworthy  prin- 
ciples with  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  their  spirit  appears  ih  their  bitteir 
enmity  against  the  truth,  and  in  their  desperate  measures  to  make  it  odi- 
ou»— measuves  prosecuted  to  the  utter  difiregard  of  the  peaces  or  concord 
or  prospmty  of  tiie  chm:ch.  Their  path  is  marked  by  schisms  'and  divi*- 
skrns,  and  they  are  disappointed  if  they  canhot  dissever  a  goodly  number 
from  the  truth.  They  ao  not  act  to  glorify  God,  but  to  glorify  a  party.* 
They  do  not  toil  and  pray  to  win  souk  to  Christ,  but  to'  win  them  to  the 
liews  and  opinions  of  a  party.  They  do  not  labour  tt)  itin  men  to  the 
fold  of  Christy  bnt  to  divide  his  flock;-  If  they  can  sow  ^cdrd,  and  Ten^t 
der  ministen  suspected  men,  and  render  true  doctrtne  an  obn^idous  thing, 
their  objeot  is  gained,  ''  '"     " 

And  yet  ihey  have  iiie  name  of  Christ  habitually  in  thieir  my>tith,  ias  if 
they  were  seeking  nothing  but  his  honour,  when  they  are  labouring  in 
reality  to  divest  him  of  somei  poHien  of  his  glory.  They  may  extol  God's 
love  to  all,  but  then  they  do  not  mean  a  love  which  actually  lays  hold  of 
any.  They  may  be  loud  in  extolling  a  propitiation  for  all,  but  then  they 
do  not  mean  a  propitiation  which  has  actually  purchased  'pardon  and  sadc- 
ttfication  and  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  to  any.  They  may  l&itel  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit  with- all,  but  then  they  do  not  mean  that' the  Spirit 
efiectually  enlightens  or  regenerates  any.  They  may  speaic  of  uiiiveMal 
grace,  but  they  mean  that  man's  free-will  renders  all  efiectual.  It  becomes' 
at  last  man's  work,  not  God's  work*  They  may  commend  OhriiM  as  all  their 
ffgbteousnessybut  then  they  do  not  own  him  as  all  their  holiness  andstrensiii. 
In  a  word^  there  is  a  something  for  which  they  will  not  be  indebted  to 
Ghrisjfc,    They  may^  perhaps,,  wmer  a  show  of'  seeking  hoUiM6i^'«xpatiMe 


QasDineiiimriird.woi?k^  baitlbeDrdtepiBHigilib  nghteousKeas,  they  fall  into 
^Jqftd.a£ Ifgaiuiiiij  They^rnsLjy  like  P«ttejites;'exlol'tbe- riles  and  ordinances 
of  HmO'  dftMrebj  but  theBi'liklEi'theOalabians,  Ihey  are  fidlen'  from  grace* 
Uiojr  mqjf  eaipati»ta  on  ft  free*  goBpd  aa-'tfaej-cali  k;  but  if  Cfamt  i»  not 
idl  OBT  stimgth,  atl  our  life^  allovr  holiness,  but  only  half  a  Savionr,  it  is 
so  far  irom  b^g  free  that  it  is  no  gospel  nt  all. 

o,'  2.  They  seek  to  draw  away  disciples  afrerthem  (rov  a^6tf4rfv  rtvg  /ta^- 
f«f  .iiv'/tfw  iovrMv,  Acts  XX*  dl.)  To  a  fiet  of  tdn  minds,  no  temptation  is 
rooxeipowerful  than  the  desire  to  faoldothtf  minds  speU-^botmd  under  their 
influeooo:  Th^y  dismiss  (tie  foregone  diseoyeries  of  other  generations,  as 
if.they  bad  m>>  ocmneetioa  widi<tfao«hiuMfa  of  ithe  past  -  They  teach  their 
diUci|>lea  to  A9t  at  nought  the  tenths  <»&  which  holy  mdn  hare  tolways  fed 
tfaein,8onis,  iaionder  to  .hold  them  blind  adherents  of  their  own  presump^^ 
tuoutinpyeltifls.  There  istiiothing  •mere 'flattering  and  more  sednolnve  to 
Tain  selfish  mifidS)  than  to  dvaw  away  diseiptes^aiiker  theia«  '  They  i^ek  to 
adrapce  their izepulatioa  by  the  lattltitade  o£  tineip  disd^s.  -They  labionr 
ta  loKm.  a  «e<:ty  and  to  make  a  fair  show  ia  ihor  flesh*  They  arc  animated 
by.^gnobl%  lowy  and  jnefcenoory  matires.  lAmbtlion^i  says  CSairin^  is<  the 
aH>th^^*U  beresieSf  .....  r*  ..  i      , 

3.  By  good  words  and  fair  speeches  they  deceive  tbe^^hieart  of 'the 
«unple«<(AMn.  xti*  1&.)  The  ;^«fftioKo^fd  Aareiusedidenotes  the  glorying 
Gouunendation  with  which  they  set  forth  theii!  eentinienits^  aadf  th^had  a 
0<w4>gbfc.^>^  ^  improTcd  religions  aS'if  Mligion  <w«re  intended  to*  he  im- 
proved and  cultivated  in  our  handii*  Many«efla»ta<think»tkiit Christianity 
is  ta  l^  iippraved  like  agriouItare'in>o«r  haiftda(  and^man^lettered  and 
walet^ed  s^is^atists  are  not  ^shadied  ta  iHter  the:  impiety,  as^if  it  were 
l^f  g^vi^>^  U^^in^^ffeuif  bat  to  be  improved -by  vmi'  'lEhe^sii^yisA  hteieused 
ag^  den<>Oes  the.saeming  eoncemifor  ther  good*of '6tbcf9,  the  flattening 
appeiJ^  by  which  they  ap|>Qal  to  their  saperioritytoTxmjndice  and  riartbw^- 
miaded  bigotvy.  Ti^se  are: the  aiHs  ^  which  they  dsoeive  the  simple  and 
the  vfi^ak  ia  judgment. .  They  are  ever  neekiiig;  but'  they  never  find<<-^ef  er 
teamjwg,  but  nevec  coming  to  the  knnwledgenof  the  troth*  -  Vhey  are-mi* 
salable  ija  ihm  .own  pouUt-aad  a  grief  la  all:  wdw  come  in  contact  with 
itwah-.,  .They  deceive  the^simple  by  pmtending'gr^  Icre^tbat  that  tender 
nwoics-  aie  .orueli  They  cerae  wtth-  honiedawords/  and  wohld  deeavi?;  if 
it  tK'^ne  ^osiHldey  the  veiy  elect:  They  oMnerin  sheeps'  dnthiag;  but  inirardly 
tbey  arO'Vaveaiag.  welvM,  Ooes>not  this  descrihie  to  the'tifo'  the  Papist',  the 
IVwejritei  tha  Morifionian,  ibe  Uonnonille<<and>'mhny»  other -nonddsctipt 
seclSifigaliM^whom'th^.flcKdciof  (Ghnrit<nra^tifliesdB'be  TO  'tiicir  gnasd? ' 

^low  are  they  known?  The  Lord  answers,  by  llheir  iriiitB>  ye  shall 
hnow  theni-aQd  these. fruits  sre'.t^ofoldH^tfhdr  dodtrines  «ind.  ithcir 
Ijfr..  Aft,  tpi  tb«ir/dcct»ne%  d^yT.at-e^  alwajj^s  «foiikid  to*  Tiia  ^oontep  at 
sofiia»poiivt  to  tha.eiangeUcnl  d#<^lrincs'0f  mee^  and  to  make  the/ gate 
a,  liMla  wider,  and  tlie  way.  a  .little (breeder  than* (dad-  has  rmade  it 
4m  to  tbeirntife^  they  seek  their  own;  dtey  seek  what  mil  blow  hon^ 
oar«  pSrfflnatanM^fe  into  their  vain,  edvetoos  bosoms;  .theyi>aot  from 
WjiK,  ignoble  xnatiyrqs.  By  their  fruits*  ye  sbaU  know  them.'  They  hare 
aeithflr  gi^^itf/^  nor  .a  single  eyewi  *  They  domoit.morlifyvanity^  bat-eheiish 
ilfAHoaiag  amUyUM*.  Their  •  end  is  not  io  honour  Christ,  bat  to  advance 
t^ffwigrii»es«  ,   •  11  '  ..        .r  ...   • 

.  Oaf  .olject'iiin)  tbs^  ceroorka  iasimply  to«how^.that-tbio«roiad8.of  oom<- 
mtfi.  fceftrnw  ffWWt» ^tajMjafHWdibr  ibeeatbreaks/of  errev.  Thisiis  dae  to 
the  Hqak.a^CSHist.  vUt  as  look  at.  the  Loidi  At  an  eaHy  jieriod  of  his 
miiMsib Ji0.ooi^a^«$;QPndu4ie  hiaseononfin^thenmuiAv  without  putting 
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tha  diiciptei  o&  Uieir  guard  agaioBt  £^w  propbet*.  N<Mr  oodd  ke  tab 
final  leave  of  his  disciples  at  the  dose  of  his  eartblj  minlstiy,  ^vithoot 
speaking  of  tea«hecs  who  would  deceiye,  if  it  were  poauUe,  the  rtty  elect) 
fmd  be  adds,  behold  I  hare  told  you  lefare.  Look  at  the  apostles.  Btter 
sounds  the  note  of  waminp;  ag^st  false  prophets  who  should  biiag 
in  damnable  heresies.  John  sounds  the  note  of  warning  against  the 
many  false  prophets  who  were  gone  out  into  the  world,  ind  uiges  the 
chuivh  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  Ood.  Paul  seonds  the  note 
of  warning  when  ha  addreased  at  Miletus  the  assembled  elders  of  Sphesus, 
and  wameii  them  of  the  grievous  wolyes  that  should  enter  in«— (Acts  xx.) 
He  knew  how  they  had  wasted  and  subyerfaed  many  a  fair  andiflonnsbing 
ehurch;  and  in  ahnost  every  epistle  he  animadverts  upon  their  pmotices 
and  the  cunning  craftiness  by  whioh  tboy  lia  in  wait  to  deceive.  And  lest 
the  subject  should  be  reckoned  irksome  by  its  OMistamt  repetitioni  he  de- 
clares that  the  repetitieii  was  not  grievous  to  himself,  and  safe  for  them; 
and  then  he  three  times  repeats  the  ttnphatic  word,  b&warB  4f  tkit», 
(^Xf^rsrii  ^fvtrtj  jSXsirirf — ^Phil.  iii<  1,  2.)  The  saered  writens  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  lodge  this  salutary  warning ;  and  surely  it  becomes  as  te 
follow  their  example^  when  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  men  aie  so 
ready  to  tamper  with  eveiy  error,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are  mere 
disposed  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  oi 
^eir  own  wisdom,  than  the  truth  of  God. 

What  is  the  best  security  which  a  congregation  finds  against  the  ftpn^A 
of  error  ?  When  th^  all  evince  an  eag^  pursuit  of  holiness^  *  l^ghig 
desire  to  grow  up  in  all  things  to  him  who  u  the  Head,  and  when  a  Ixmd 
of  dear  affection  binds  the  brotherhood  together  aft  common  memben  of 
the  living  Bead.  Into  a  body  so  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  (£ph. 
iv.),  error  cannot  entor.    There  heresy  knocks  in  vain.  G.  S. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

n. — PROPnECIES  REFRRRED  TO  BY  CHRIST. 

Wb  no  sooner  of  en  the  evangelical  narratives  of  New  Testament  Scriptum 
than  we  meet  with  references  and  appeals  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old. 
The  leading  personages  and  transactions  of  gospel  times  are  constantly  pre* 
sented  to  our  view  as  those  that  had  been  foreseen  and  described  by  ancieat 
seers;  and  at  every  important  turn  in  the  evoluiion  of  a&irs,  we  find  par? 
ticular  passages  of  prophecy  quoted  as  receiving  their  fulfilment  in  what 
was  takmg  place.  But  we  soon  perceive,  that  the  connection  between  the 
predictions  referred  to  and  their  alleged  fulfilment,  is  by  no  meaiu  always 
of  the  same  kind.  It  appears  sometimes  as  more  natural  and  obvious  in 
its  nature,  and  sometimes  as  more  mystical  and  recondite.  The  latter,  of 
course,  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  are  such  as  more  especially  call  fitf 
consideration  and  remark;  but  the  others  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  For  they  are  so  far  at  least  of  importance,  that 
they  show  what  class  of  predictions,  in  the  estimation  of  our  Ijord  and  his 
apostles,  most  obviously  point  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Messiah's  Idngdom^and 
afford  also  an  opportunity  of  marking  how  the  transition  began  to  be  made 
to  a  further  and  freer  application  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 

In  this  time  of  inquiry,  however,  it  will  not  do  to  take  up  the  te^tenm 
to  the  prophets  precisely  as  they  occur  in  the  gospels;  for  the  evangdisis 
(lid  not  WDto  th^  iiwntiT«i  or  ov  LoKd'a  pcn^ 
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^Ibla  tiiae  aft»  tikeBTeats  tbatcooipoae  it  bad  taken  jtace^-^-^'Ot  till  the 
dM^er,  as  wtll  as  tke  mare  obirious  diings  «oniieetfd  irith  it  Jiad  beo6iiie- 
kiK>«a  t^  ttiam;  aad  not  a&w  o£  tht  pxaphetical  vefeseneet  ftimd  in  their- 
namdref  wen  only  undesstaod  by  t^emselvies  at  a  period  much-  lat^r  than 
that  at  which  the  eyents  occurred.  It  is  in  Christ's  own  leacfaiag,  com* 
BMBiiaaledaS'tiie  esrcnli  wera  actiiaUy<ia  poogress,  dut  we  may  expect  to 
fioA  the  most  sinq^l^  and  direct  iqpplioaikioDS  of  pvoj^ecjr^  and  the  key. 
to  the  aatiraasaefitsi^hBeqii^tlyimade  by  his  if>e8tles.  Pordie  pxestnt^ 
IhifnfcM^  wa shall thi^w auselfesbaeh  upon the'tsansactiDns'of  ^gosh 
pel  age^  an4  withonr  eye  upon  Him  who  was  at  once  the  oentrn  and  the 
fsiina'^flaat  of  the  (whola,  ire  shall  note  the  nuuiner  in  /which  he  reads  to 
those  ar^wd  him  the  piopheoies  that  bore  on  himself  and.  his  times*  This 
is  piainly  what  eomes  first  in  the  ordev  of  nature.' 

At  the  Tssy  oommenfltment  of  omr  Lord's  pnbUcaiBistiy,  and  on  the 
oa0asiim»  as  it  would  seem,  <^f  his  first  piihlic  appeaifmoe  ia  the  sjnagogue 
of  Naaareth,  he  opened  the  hpok  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  that  had  been  put 
inta  his  hsadsi  ana  read  &asa  obap«  Ixi^  the 'following  words:  ^^The  Spirit 
iC  tha  Loid^  is  ipon  me}  hesaase  Im  hath  anointed  me  fo  pwaeh  tl^e  gcapel 
ta  th#  <  poor 9  he  hath  sent  me  to  beaH  the  brokeB•^hearted,  to  preach  de* 
Hiwwaipa  to  the  oaptiTes»  and  racovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  ase  braised i- to  pmaoh  the  aooeptaUe  year  of  the  Lonl.  And 
he  closed  the  book/'  it  is  added  by  tbee\rmigelist,^^and  b^gan  to  say  nnto 
than.  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fiolfilled  in  your  eann."  The  passage  thus 
metady  and.  so  emiphatioaUy  ap|iied  by  Jesus  to  himaeU^  is  one  of  those  in 
ttmlatftes  portion  of  Isaiah's  writings  (comprdiending  alao  chap.  xlU.,  zlix., 
liiiX  whudi  andently  treat  of  ona  grand  theme^--^'  tiie  Lord's  servant," 
his  ^ elect"  mu^  him  '<in  whom  his  soul  delighted;''  unfolding  what  thia 
woadeirful  and  mystedous  poaoaage  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  sufier  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  Lord's  people,  and  theyindication  of  his  cause  in  the  earth. 
It  is  matter  of  certainty  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church, 
the  person  spoken  of  in  all  these  passages  was  the  Messiah;*  so  that  in 
applying  to  himself  HtM  paticulat  passage  in  Isaiah,  Jecteis  not  only  ad- 
vanced die  daim,  but  he  must  hmre  bee^  per&Gthr  understood  by  those 
msent  to  advance  the  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  prophets. 
The  modem  Jews,  and  a  oonsideiable  number  also  of  Christiaa  expositors 
(eUefly  on  the  continent),  have  endeayoured  to  prove  that  the  immediate 
and  |0Oper  reference  in  tUs,  and  ike  other  passages  in  Isaiah  connected 
wUh  ii,  is  to  the  Jewish  naliMi  as  a  wh<de,  or  to  the  prophetical  part  of  it 
in  fMtttieular.  But  these  attempts  have  signdly 'foiled.  It  stands  fast^  as 
the  result  of  die  most  careAil  and  searching  criticism,  that,  the  words  of 
Ike  prophet  ean  oriy  be  and^rstood  of  a  single  individual,  in  whom  far 
Uf^ker  than  human  powers  were  to  develop;,  themselves,  and  who  was  to 
ioy  aa  in^  ftr  Israri  as  for  the  world  at  bxge,  what  Israel  hadbeen  fbund 
nttsriy  meompetent^  aven  in  the  eesier  deportments  of  the  work,  to  accom*- 
pSah.  in  a  word,  they  can  be  understood  only  of  the  promised  Mes^ah. 
And  of  dU  that  had  been  spoken  concerning  nim  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
Aetaianot  a  passage  to  be  feund  that  eould  more  fitly  bare  been  appro- 
piiafttd  by  Jesus  ihim  the  one  he  read  at  that  opening  stage  of  his  career; 
as  it  describes  faim  in  rei^ct  to  the  whole 'reach  and  compass  of  his  divine 
aommiamm,  wilii  all  its  restorative  eneigies  and  healing  results.  We  see 
aa  wcU  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  as  the  justness  of  the  ^iplication.  It 
is  also  to  be  n<^9  that  the  appropriation  by  oar  Ziord  of  Aa  passage  in 
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this  sixty-first  ohapter  :o£  Isaiali,  gives  the  TictuaL  sanction  of  bis  autWity 
to  the  appliofttioiis  ebewhere  made  of  other  passages  m  the  same  prophe- 
tical disoouxfetorgospeltimesy-^scich  as  Matt^xii.  18**21j  Acts  Tin;  a2-*d0; 
adii,  47;::Bom«  x.  21;  1  Pet.  ii.  2d*25»  TV^eee  portioiis  of  lao.  xiu.,  xtiid., 
liii*  are'SO  appliedi 

The  next  apm  ntnd  public  appeal  made  by  our  Lord  to  eh  aiBcient"|)iro* 
phecj,  was  made  wi4h  immediate  respect  to  John  the  Biptist.    It  ifos 
pvobahljp  about  the  middle  of  Christ's  mmistry^  and  ahortlj  before  the  death 
of  John.  <  Taldoe  ooeasmL  frpm  Jdm's  message  to  speak  of  the  distia- 
goished. place  he  oeld  among  God's  senrants,  the  Lord  said:  ^*  Thifrv  lie, 
of  whola  it  is.wxkten^  Behold^  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  fiice,  and 
he  shall  prepare  tibj  -way  befooe  thee/'    The  words  aretaken  from  the  be- 
gi^niogof  the  third  chapter  of  Maiachi^^^witfa  no  other  difference  than 
diat-he  whothepe  sends  is  also  the  one  befeire  whom  the  way  was  to^ 
prepfitfed :  <'  He  shall  ptepare  the  way  before  me"    The  reason  of  this  vw' 
xiation  willibe  noticed  presently.     Bint,  in  xegard  to  John,  that  he  was  the 
person  specify  intended  by  the  prophet  as  (he  herald-messeniger  of  the 
Lord)  can  admit  of  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  ainoecely  belttres 
that  Jesus  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  personally  tabernacling 
among  men«    John  himself  does  not  appear  to  haye  fbrmidly  appropriatett 
this  passage  in  Malachi.    But  he  yirtually  did  so  when  he  described  him- 
self in  the  words  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  ^*  I  am  the  Toice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;"  for  the  passage  in  Aia* 
lachi  is  merely  a  resumptioAr  with  a  few  addittonal  eharacteristicB,  of  that 
more  ancient  one  in  Isaiah,     And  on  this  account  they  am  both  thrown 
together  at  the  commencement  of  St  Mark's  Gospd,  as  if  they  fbrmed  ii»* 
deed  bat  one  predictiom:  ^  As  it  is 'written  in  the  prophets  (the  best  copies 
have,  *  by  Isaiah  the  prophet')^  Behold»  I  send  my  messenger  befbre  thy 
face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  befm  thee.    The  Toice  of*  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  miikehis  paths  stni%ht/' 
And  there  is  still  another  prediction,— ^ne  at  the  very  close  of  Malachi,-^ 
which  is  but  a  new,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  spedfio  announoement  of 
what  was  already  uttered  in  these  eadier  prophecies.    In  this  last  predie«- 
tion,  the  preparatory  messenger  is  expressly  ctdled  by  the  name  of  Ehas  the 
prophet,  and  the  work  he  had  to  do  ^'  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord^"  is 
described  as  that  of  tumiag  ^'  the  heart  of  the  fathers  ^or  making  it  return) 
to  the  children^  and  the  heart  of  the  ehildrm  to  their  fathers."    As-  this 
was  the  last  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  it  is  in  a  manner  the  first  word 
of  the  New;  for  the  prophecy  was  taksn  u^  by  the  angel,  who  annfiunced 
to  Zacharias  the  birth  of  John,  and  at  once  applied  and  explained  it  in  coA* 
nection  with  the  mission  of  Jotei.    ^'  Many  of  the  children  of  Israe},"  said 
the  angel,  <^shaU  he  tilm  to  the  Lord  their  Gdd;  and  he  shall  go  before 
him  in  the  spirit  and  po^er  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  tiie  ^ratfaers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  o£  the  just;  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lovd^^Luke  i.  16, 17.)    Here  the  •coming  of 
the  Lord,  as  in  all  the-  passages  under  ccMisideration,  was  the'  grand  •tcr-^ 
minating  point  of  the  prophecy,. andy  as  prepamtory.  to  Ihis^  thebnaloDg 
ready  of  a  people  for  it.    This  making  ready  of  the  pei^le,  or  tQniiiig.ifae]n 
back  asaia  (with  nefevence  to  the  words  of  Elijah  in  1  Kings  rdii.  87) 
to  the  Lord  their  God,  is  twice  mentioned  by  the  angel  as  the  object  of 
John's  mission.    And,  between  the  two,  thaie  is  given  what'  is .  properly 
bult  another  view  of  tfie  same  thing,  only  withexpnsa  referoice  to 'the 
Elijah*like  character  of  the  work:  iKdm.was  to  gn  before  the  Lord  as  a 
new  Eliasy  in  the  apirUaaid  powev  of  thai  great  pr^pket^-and  forthoipn^ 


pfm  pf^eflcblmg' y reoffniaiKiitf on  betiween  tkeid^gbneMMi#4teed  ^  iMael  and 
4heir.fiiNi8  fai&Uiker%.H.«m^kiii^4h'tai's^Hn  of  bne^eavt'and'saii),  bo  that 
tkA-fitthcn  nn^t  •litot-  be  asbaoi^d  of  tfaev  <^drimyiiDr  »tbr  ohildTen  of 
their  hf^enj  m  a  yrtndi,  diarfr.  he'  fih%hb  dSktV  a  ii^^aV  i«fonnaiion,  by 
turning  *<  the  disobedient  (ofispring)  to  the  wisdom  of  the  jupt  (attcieBtort)." 
Biiisan«U  tiiete  paaakg^^^mo  IrUcb  ^HFemay  alsp  *add  -the  pri^tetesti- 
moivf  of  oiupill^rdtto  the  disdples'fM^to  Eti»ii«haTingand]l»edioottiiie  (Mdtic 
iiL  Sd^^therft  ii  a.dirM)amilicaiion  ffBikl^  Oldinateavltitipy^lie^fjiift  a 
ierieb of  closeiy^relatcd poraotioBS^<to!the<pir90»asd]iBiii&id  of  Jbbli  die 
Baptistii'  rAnd;  aa  finr  froniT  any  ^lesde  61:  eonBtrsdiiti  a)it)eariit^*iii'fbiB 
aj^licaticm^ the pvedtctioitt aneall  hdDenlinihidir-moaliialuralaiia'obfidiis 
meaafegi*  'Ear  drat-the}  literal  Elias  -wmb  no'  move^  to  be  >  W|>eoted  In  the 
la*  oi&ase  pireditttiDni^  than  the  ifitetal David  in;  Bkek.  ladtki^i  ^^yi^t^ieiat  as 
day;  4be  person- meant ^onld onlyfoe  olDe oeming 4ntke  spiHt  of 'EliaS) and 
eoDHnissioned-to  do  Substantially  his^vvrk.  fioalao^  Jexebd  and  Sialaam 
ate  spoken  rof  as  v^i^g  in  l^e  teaokers  of 'false'  doctrine  and' the  pattoils 
of  corroption^  who  appl»ared  in  mmttt  oB  the  cbnidiiea  Of  A$&bu    >  -     * 

Bht  VP6  mioBt  ^pesa  on  to  another  iinstance  of  'fulfilkd  •^Mphacy^-  Db  trill 
bebbaervtsd,  thatdn  att  those  passaeeaioat  of  Itniah^aad  >Makehiap{Ai^  to 
John  the  Baptist^  there  was  involTea  an  application  ahk>  to  Ohrist  hinttfelf,  as 
being  the  person  "whose  way  John  was  sent  to  prepaire.  The^assertton^  that 
John'was  Uie  herald^messenger  foretold<in J^eni^  deafly  implied,  tAat*Jestis 
of  Naxareth  was  the' Lord  who  was  to  come  to  hkr  people^  br  ^  theAtij^el  6f 
the  Oovenant  thai  was  to  come  suddenly  tohU  temple^  'He  waa^  therefbrei 
the  Lord  of  the  temple)  or  the  dhine  bead  and  proprietor -of  the  'oerenftnt 
people  whom  that  temple  symbolized,"  and  in  the  midst  x)f 'Whom  he  ap« 
pcared  aS'  God  manifest  in  the  fleshy  Bot  Ma  the  Lord'  merely  left  to  be 
iafencdfrom  what  heisaid  of  John;  be  etreti  porposelyidrew^a  sort  oi'reH 
9v«f  it,  by  ibe  slight -diange  he  introduced  into  the  words 'OfMataebi,  say* 
iag^Not^'^  before  mef*  bttt>^be£oveq^^/«ra.'^  For  he  well  know  that  those 
to  whom  he  spake  coold  not  beav  in  this  veqpeot  the  plain  ^annooneemerit 
of tiie tmth^lcBat  of  allv  indeed,  in  this;  tiiey  could not^^^en  bearto'hear 
Jestts  call  himself  by  the  milder  epithet  of  the  Son  of  Ood^  'But  the  Lord 
«Mif«igite  them  to  know  some  time^  that  in  thirmortal  antipathy  ^6  the 
onentudly  dirine  character  of  Messiah,  they  had  ibeir  own  Smplur^s 
against  dienu  And  so,  in-  ibe  neixt  ^public  ap]pcal  he  ibade  to  -  the  pro^^het^ 
ieal  Seriptoresy  be  Belected>thii»  point  in  particular  for 'pr«fi»f.'Bb<^  that  ^tbe 
appeal  might  cmne  with  more  'powa*  to  eheir^  constieiices,  'be  iAite^  it}  4nt<y 
the  fiimsy  not  of  an  assertion^  qut  of  an  inteffoghtion  ;''be'ptLtit  tdtb^m* 
sdresc  «« What  dunk  ye  tof  Christ?  whos^aonis'be?'  Theyeay  tmto  hhn, 
'nia^on  of  Dhrid.  He  ssuth  unto,  them,  HoWi then  doth  David 'in: fiipSiit 
cbU  him  Lord,  saying,  TheLord  said:unto  my-Iiord,'Sitthon^oh  i^y  i4^bt 
hand^tiU  I  make  thine  enemies  tbyfootstooL  ' If:  David  then  call  biin 
Ldni^rhowis  be  his  son  9"*^(Katt.  nii.42^45.)  The' fhmiliar  allusion 
here^  and  nt  other  passages  of  the  New  Testaan^it,  to  thid  psalm  aa  deserip* 
tivn  of  the  Messiah,  cleaorly  evinees  whaC  Avaa  the  view  taken  of  it  by 'the 
aadent  Jewish  bburcb ;  suoh  an  argumentative  use  of  it  could  only  have 
hecntmsMbnn  the  ground  that  it  was  held  by  general  oonsetot  to  be  a  pro- 
pheey  c^  Christ  'Sfibrts  hare  again  and  again  been  made  in  modem  times 
to  oontrOTcrt  this  view,  but  without  any  measure  of  saccess.  And,  indeed, 
apart  nltogether  from  the  explicit  testimony  of  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles, 
loeUng  meeely  to  what  is  said  of  the  hero  of  this  psalm—- that  he  stood  to 
I^nd  Imnsdf '  in*  th^  r^ation  of  Lord ;  that  be  was  to  sit  on  Jehovah's 
righlhand^'tfuit  is,  should  be  invested  with  the  power  and  sovereignty  of 
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Goii  that  he  >hould> like  Meh^hiwiec,  be'a  priest  on  the  thfanc»  M>d  iliat 
for  eyer«^  10  impoenble  to  take  these  parts  o£  the  4esci^tioii  in  tkeiv 
natual  laeaiuiigy  and  imdenitaiid  them  <^  aoj  one  but  the  Me«iah,-*»^ 
Messiah,  too,  oombiiHng  in  his  mysterioos  person  prapevties  atoniieJiiinian 
and  divine.  The  silence  of  oar  Lord's  adyeisaries  then,  and  the  firuitless 
labonrs  of  bis  detraetors  sinee^  are  confinnatory  testimonies  to  die  sonnd*- 
ness  of  this  application  of  the  psalm,  as  the  only  tenable  one.. 

Another  purpose— one  immediately  oomneded  with  his  hmniliationn-led 
onr  l4Svd,TeByshordyaftwlhfioeosdanh0trefaiedtOyto.pointtoan0d^ 
pyophecy  as  presently  goinff  to  meet  with  its  fnlfilmenl.  It  was<whaa 
nedi  from  Uie  celeksitian  of  the  pasohal  feast  and  his  own  snppar,  ha  had 
retiiisd  with  hU  disoipieSf  nnder  tlM  shada  of  night,  to  the  Uonnt  of  OU^ss  ( 
^  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  bo  offended  beeaase  of  no  tUa 
lught ;  te  it  is  writtenfl  wiji  smite  the  sbephsvd,  aiul  the  sheep. of  dm 
flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad ''•**(Hatt.  sxri.  81.)  So  it  had  been  wottsn. 
in  Zecheriab,  niii.  7)  respecting  that  peculiar  shephesd  and  his  fleek^  i/fk^ 
was  to  be  Jehf^roh's  fellow,  or  rather  his  near  relatiaft^  fersoi4he;iwBad  m 
the  original  imports ;  and  hence,  when  spoken  of  any  one's  relataon.to  Otod, 
it  cannot  possibly  denote  a  mere  man,  bat  c^  only  be  understood  of  «ne 
who,  by  virtae  of  his  divine  nat«ro«  stands  on  a  Ibotiag  of  essential  naavr 
aem  and  equality  toward  Ood.  AU  other  interpretatioBS,  whether  by  Jawa 
or  CSiristians,  are  mere  shifts,  devised  to  explain  away  or  get  rid  «f  the 
^ain  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  And  it  was  hcte  mote  .especially  ahasea 
by  our  liord,  as,  more  disftincdy  and  emphatically  Mhaps  than  any.  other 
ptedietion  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  it  combinea  with  the  peerless  digr 
nt(j  of  Ohristfs  nalnm  the  fearful  depdi  of  his  bnmiliatimi  and  sufforing'; 
and  so  was  at  once  fitted  to  instzuat  and  comfort  the  disci^^  in  reqNKat  to 
die  seaaon  of  tribulation  dmt  was  before  them.  It  told  them,  indeed,  ihMt 
the  suffermg  was  ineritable ;  but  at  the  same  time  imparted  dio  eonsalai 
tion>  that  so  exalted  a  snffierer  ooidd  only  suffer  for  a  time.  But  dto^gh 
diis  was  the  only  prophetical  passage  particularly  noticed,  as  haTing  been 
eaplained  by  Ohrist  with  reference  to  his  sufferings,  we  are  expressly 
inmrmed  that,  after  his  resoziection  at  least,  he  made  a  similar  aMUoadon 
of  many  others.  He  reproyed  the  two  disoples  on  their  way  to  P?i'»i>^, 
tar  their  duhiess  and  incredulity,  beoanse  they*  had  not  learned  fircmi  tfaa 
prophets  how  Ohrist  must  suffer  before  entering  into  his  glory  c  ^^And 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  Indeed,  it  would  ^pear 
that,  eyen  before  his  death,  he  had  referred  to  yarious  Scriptures  bearing 
on  this  point ;  for,  at  Luke  xxiy.  44,  we  find  him  saying  to  the  discipleo 
as  a  body:  ^^  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  wMle  I  waayat 
with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of 
Hoses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  ia  the  psalms  concerning  me.**  But  as 
what  had  been  ipoken  preriously  had  oeen  spoken  to  litde  purpose,  ho 
dien  ^'  opened  their  undentandings,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scsipr 
tares ;"  and  said  unto  them,  '<  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoyed  Christ 
to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,"  dro. 

Nor  are  we  lefit  altogether  without  the  means  of  faeiowing  what  porttena 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture  our  Lord  thus  applied  to  himself.  The  aposdei 
undoubtedly  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  instruction  they  had  receiy^,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  light  that  had  been  inmarted  to  them.  And  wfaen^  on 
opening  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  reter,  in  chap,  i,  applying  widK 
out  hesitadon  or  reserve  what  is  written  in  Ps.  cix.,  of  the  persecutions  of 
fmwwdib»$ifm^ttJxiia$;  again,  in  chi^.ti^ifplTii^  in  like  tta||i» 
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tier  wbai  is  written  in  Ps*  xti.  ta  Ghriit's  speedy  resurrection ;  Fs.  cx.»  to 
Ub  exaltation  to  power  and  glory;  and  Joel  ii.  36*-d2,  to  the  gift  of  the 
JBpiril ;  in  ohap.  iii.,  affirming  Jesus  to  be  the  prophet  that  Moses  had  fisre^ 
toM  should  be  raised  ap  Hke  to  himself;  in  chap,  ir.,  speaking  of  Jesus  as 
the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders,  but  raised  by  Ch>d  to  the  head  of  the 
comer,  as  written  in  Ps.  czyiii*  (an  application  that  had  ahready  been  indi- 
cated, at  least,  by  Christ  in  a  public  disoourse  with  the  Jews,  lllattf  w. 
i2),  and,  along  with  the  other  apostlea,  desecibing  Christ  as  the  anoinjted 
king  in  Ps.  ii.,  against  whom  the  heathen  waged,  and  the  people  imagined 
ytin  things ; — when  we  read  these  things,  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt  that 
we  hare  in  them  the  fruit  of  that  more  special  instruction  which  our  Lord 
ga?e  to  hifl  disciples,  when  he  opened  their  understandings  that  they  might 
undeivtend  the  Scriptiures.  It  is  Christ's  own  teaching  made. known  to  us 
through  the  report  of  those 'Who  had  reoeiTed  it  from  his  lips.  And  any 
interpretation  of  those  passages  of  Old  Testament  Seriptare,  whkh  wonld 
deny  their  frdr  and  l^;mmate  application  to  Christ  ana  the  things  of  his 
kingdom,  must  be  regarded  as  a  Yirtual  reflection  on  the  wisdom  and 
anthori^  of  Christ  himself* 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  Christ  and  Ooi;»el  events  moat  in 
aM  of  them  hove  been  Mcluaiwely  intoided  t  it  may  be  enough  if  in  Bone 
^ey  were  specially  and  peculiarly  included.  More  could  scareely  be  meant, 
especially  in  respect  to  Ps.  cix.  and  cxviii.,  in  both  of  which  the  language 
is  such  as  to  comprehend  classes  of  persons,  and  whole  series  of  events. 
That  the  proper  eulmination  of  what  is  written  should  be  found  in  Christ 
and  his  gospel  dispensation,  is  all  that  could  justly  be  expected.  But  of 
this  it  will  DO  necessary  to  speak  more  frilly,  as  it  toudbucs  on  a  more  pi»i* 
frnmd  and  hidden  application  of  Old  Testament  things  to  those  of  the  New* 
There  were  other  parts  also  of  our  Lord's  personsd  teaching  which  still 
more  strikingly  bore  on  such  an  application,  but  which,  from  its  enigma- 
tical character,  we  hare  purposely  omitted  referring  to  at  present.  Mean* 
while,  in  tiiose  more  obvious  and  direot  references  which  hare  diiefly 
passed  under  our  review,  what  a  body  of  well*selected  proof  has  our  Lord 

S'ven  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
[essiahship !  And  how  clear  and  penetrating  did  he  show  his  insight  to 
be  into  the  meaning  of  those  prophecies,  compared  with  what  existed  among 
his  countrymen  I 
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Wmr  men  like  Carlyloi  and  others  whom  his  genius  has  captivated,  are  eeming 
forward  in  open  hostility  against  revelation,  it  is  well  that  others  should  rise  up  to 
keep  the  field  of  our  Christian  literature  against  these  inflated  and  vain  aggressors. 
No  one  capable  of  estimating  the  truth  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  results 
which  are  sure  to  follow  the  immeasurable  vanity  characteristic  of  the  Carlyle 
school  on  the  other,  oould  lidl  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  resalt  of  their  speou- 
lotions.  Such  men,  if  left  to  themselves,  could  not  but  phuge  at  last  into  the 
bottomless  abyss  of  infidelity.  Francis  William  Newman  from  one  starting  point, 
and  Thoaias  Carlyle  from  a  point  in  appearance  different,  vet  essenti^y  the 
same,  both  antered  on  the  same  career,  and  have  now  reached  the  same  goal. 
Vrgtd  on  by  a  self- elating  egotism,  they  set  aside  what  the  Supreme  Slind  had 
set  up  as  the  guide  of  man ;  and  it  has  now  come  to  pass  that,  worse  than  the 
fool,  they  have  said,  not  merely  in  their  heart,  but  in^their  books,  that  there  is  no 
Bmsme  Hind  but  their  own. 
ft  is  welL  however,  that  while  such  men  are  drifting  recklessly  away  fnm  sU 
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nesft  of  miad)  giira  forth  to  tbe  mrld  the  truths  whiBhafcoiiee  stimiriaiftiio  n^oial . 
aetiviiy,  and  tend  to  oUililiBhi  and  Btnmgthen^  and  seiito  us  in  the  'ftdth^  We 
haye  befbve  us  «nch  a  Yohime-^the  inrodoetion  of  the  atithor  of  *^The  Nai«ni|l 
HLstory  of  Enthusiasm.''  Headers  liad  done  little  more  than  close  his  worl^  *^IiOyola 
and  Jesuitism,"  when  they  were  invited  to  another  regalement  in  his  "Wesley 
and  Methodism  .**  Mr  Taylor,  we  helieve,  designs  to  proceed  with  his -series,  and 
to  famish  a  nmilarTolume  on  the  Nonoonformists  of  England,  and  snother  On 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland.  If  to  these  he  wonld  add  a  volume  on  the  cotrnp- 
tion  or  obscuration  of  Christianity  known  as  Socinianism  during  the  past  Sj^ 
and  now  appearing  under  new  phases,  the  deht  due  to  him  by  tlie  friends  of 
truth  would  oe  enminced,  while  pretensions  would  be  unmasked,  which*  in  manjr 
cases,  are  deceiving  the  unwary,  at  least  in  the  southern  section  of  this  island. 

The  reigning  object  of  this  new  work  by  Mr  Taylor  may  be  easily  conveyed  to 
our  readers.  It  is  to  ascertain  and  fix  what  Wesleyanism  has  achieved  in  this 
and  other  lands — ^to  trace  its  connection  with  the  past — its  influence  on  tbe  future^ 
and  80  to  discover  its  value  as  a  power  in  elevating  the  condition  of  man.  Ha 
aasomes  that  ^  it  waa  a  divinely-a^ointed  development  of  the  gospel — tempoiaiy 
in  ita  pufport,  although  fraught  with  momentous  ulterior  conse^ences."  He  re- 
gards Methodism  as  unquestionably  "  from  heaven,''  having  a  mission  thence  to 
man,  and  after  discharging  it,  silently  retiring'  from  tbe  ndd.  "  Methodism." 
Mr  Taylor  says,  **  was  not  a  scheme  devised  by  man ;  it  was  not  at  any  moment, 
earHer  <or  later, «  foreseen  movement.  It  did  in  its  day  (he  woi%  of  God,  and  it 
pofisessed  neither  tbe  innate  power  nor  the  ambition  to  do  more."  Assuming 
that  **  Christianity  is  true  withoot  abatement,  in  its  own  sense,  Methodism,  as  a 
genuine  development  of  its  principal  elements,  must  be  religiously  regarded  as 
such,  while  yet  it  may  be  open  to  exception,  on  many  grounds,  as  the  product  of 
minds  more  good  and  fervent  than  always  well-ordered." 

Such  is  Mr  Taylor's  view  of  Metliodism,  as  stated  again  and  again  throughout 
this  volume.  Withal,  however,  he  regards  Wesleyanism  as  *'  a  cramped  Cluis* 
tianity,"  though  **  sharply  chiselled  on  every  side,  and  shaped  and  bounded  with 
intelligible  definitions."  He  calls  ^  matured  Wesleyan  theology"  **  an  immature 
Christianity;*'  and  then  distinguishing  between  Methodism  ana  Wesleyanism, he 
says: — 

*'  Methodism,  as  we  have  assumed,  was  God's  work,  and  tlierefore  it  is  worthy  of  the  most 
deyont  regard;  but  Wesleyanism  was  the  work  of  man,  and  instead  of  its  being  liabte,  on  this 
account,  to  a  mistrostiDg,  a  suspicious,  and  a  cold  exceptive  approval,  it  has  well  shown  itwif 
to  enjoy  abundantly  the  favour  and  presence  of  Him  who  fails  not  to  prosper  the  laithful  aad 
widely-directed  labours  of  his  servants.'* 

In  regard  to  the  results  produced  by  the  first  preachers  of  Wesleyanism^  the 
sentiments  of  Mr  Taylor  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  following  sentence : — 

*'  It  is  matter  of  record/'  he  says,  **  (and  of  recollection  with  some)  that  in  the  Wesleyauidm 
of  the  time  immediately  following  Wesley *s  period,  and  when  it  was  in  the  main  what  ne  hsd 
made  it,  his  doctrine  concenking  instantaneous  assnranoe,  and  his  unwamnted  pimetiee  of  si- 
n^osli  dttnanding  or  of  looking  for  semi-minwulona  inteiposttions,  in  aaswer  to  prayer,  loek 
effect,  not  very  seldom,  upon  the  gifted  laity  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
a  mingled  feehng  of  terior  and  dii^st.  It  waa  well  if  indeed  tbe  .regular  pnochen  alwsja 
ohierved  decorum,  aad  always  remembered  what  is  due,  of  reverence  and  humility,  to  the  In* 
finite  Minesly ^—bni  ai  to  many  of  the  cifted  Jaity,  who  abaiged  themaelMa  with. the  Uuk  of 
praying  the  converted  into  a  betUr  eontuHao^  it  will  he  acknowledged  by  the  candid  aad  in- 
telligent of  this  oommuttion  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  customarily  (let  us  say  in  times 
gone  by)  frightful  violeocea  of  voice  ittd  geaticnlatioa,  accompanied  by  impreptiettes  of  isn* 
guage  which  made  tbe  ears  tingle,  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  Wesleyan  chapab.  Where, 
within  the  comMiss  of  the  inapned  writings,  do  wo  find  sd  mooh  aa  one  ayUaUe  which  coald  be 
appealed  to  in  defence  of  these  extmvaganees?    Tbey  must  stand,  for  ever,  without  apology.*^ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  volume,  Mr  Taylor  argues  on  the  supposition  that 
Wesley  had  no  design  to  found  or  to  construct  a  Church*  It  was  a  religious  so- 
ciety, and  nothing  more,  that  he  endeavoured  to  form — **  a  wppUtMntarif  §oeui$;*' 
and  Uie  following  sentences  embody  the  author's  views  upon  the  euljeot  ' 

Referring'to  Presbyterian  churches,  and  expressing  his  enrprise  that  Wesley 
borrowed  nothing  from  them,  Mr  Taylor  says : — 

■  I  I 

**  Why  then  did  not  Wesley  take  pattern— in  some  way — from  so  applicable  an  example  as 
this ?^why  did  he  borrow  nothing  from  the  Presbyterian  modef?  Thik'qtt«fct)<m  iTdmHsof 
but  one  answer,  which  is  this— thaL  in  framing  his  Society,  and  in  iavaSliBg'Gottferense  with 
iu  absohition,  and  in  pattbg  bite  tie  sonnign  hands  of  his  ggpeiintiojwti  IbeifftiQmM 
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{M4Mr  to  bind  Md  to  1om«  on '  eartik^  be  n6'  mote  idt«iid«d  to  ccmstinet  •  a  ohnrdby  tliiin  ho  in- 
t«Ad«d  to^lmne  &  now  3iUbh  Conftatutiod-  All  those  mimhidB  and  p^rilo  ^iMb,  sixioe  Ma 
tim%  hATO  eiunad  niU^u,  the  hodjv  aeep)  ooq^pnrfieM^  u^  ^h*  one  pa^tlcal  ecxor  of  these 
vbo  neve  attempted  to -work  a  complicated  machinery  for  a  purpose  almost  Uxe  Tory  contrary 
of  thai  'which  the  contriver  lumself  had  in  view.^* 

4  • 

.(**IeU'iiot  manifest  that,  iw^hen  he  oonatitnted  ^is  JBociety  on  4^. principle  vhish  in  at 
Tarianqe  ^tK  that  of  every  Pj^tettmt  Chvoh^and  wUph  it,  iahannony  with  nothing  but 
the  loftiest  an4  most  arrogant  pretensions,  of  the  Homl^h.  hierarchyr^t^at  yfk^n  he  did  this,  he 
did  it  because  he  was  constructing  a  suoplementary  society,  not  reanng  a  church?  Nor.  in- 
deed, could  behave  undertaken  any  sucn  task  with  the  materials  thftt  came  then,  or  at  any 
after  tifenfe,vnder  his  ^and.'*  '  .  .  >.  '' 

And  finally  :— 

''(Liittle  as  Wesley  could  have  imagined  auel^  a.  ooursa  of  thin^n  as  ^kelyto  arise  from  the 
constitution  he  gave  to  his  Conference,  there  has  in  fact  result^  from  it  this  singular  state 
^.u     .  ^  *i.^i.  f^  ^  _^ii.        i^i       *  .iL      ..„..^^^.  ._^.^A  .^-  people,  whicnis 

8  thus  parted^-- 
Westeyaaism  ex- 
cepted J  on  the  othev  side,  stands  the  ChuKh  'of  Rome,  with  its'  synapntbiaitw  adhevents, 
the  maleoatonis  of  the  English  Cburoh,  and-^the  Wotdeyan  Conierenee  S  Thit  jposifelon, 
maintained  a^^  by  a  Protestant  hoc^,  mu^t  be  regarded  as  false  in  principle,  and  as  m  an  ex*, 
trenie  degree  ominous.** 

.  Let  it  iu)i  be  suppoBad,  Uoweveri  ibat  eur  author  at.aU  diApamges  the  xDamoiy 
of  John  Wesley;  on  the -coutrary,  he  chei'isbee  a  wanpi^  and  gemiallove  fbi^bis 
cbaxacter;  and. analyses,  in  our  opinion,,  with  xnuoh!aceuraoy,.tlie  peculiariiies  of 
his  mind: — 

'MJaity  of  poxpose/*  Mr  Taylor  sayt,  *^  singLsaess  ol  iutenlion,  Was  in  the  highest  sense  his 
charaeterutic ;  but  timpHcitUf  in  a  genuine  sense,  that  ia  to  sa^,  OKfijf  ES9  of  the  mind  and  soul, 
le^og  to  Tvpo^9f  could  not  have  been  his  distinction.  Several  of  his  friends,  who  were  far  his 
inferion  as  teachei^  or  leaders,  or  as  rulers,  stood  in  advance  of  him  as  to  the  homogeneousness 
of 'fteirrelic^us  sentiments.  On  this  ground  his  brother  Charles  Was  always  his  superior,  and 
Wldtefield  imraeasntmbly  so/* 

Moreover,  though  Mr  Taylor  does  not  scruple  to  point  out  the  extravagance 
which  signalized  some  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  great  revival  under  Wesley,  he 
is  not  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the  heroism  of  the  preachers  : — 

**  Ten  thousand/'  he  says,^  **  might  more  easily  be  found  who  would,  confront  a  batteiy, 
than  two  who,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  education  about  them,  could  mount  a  table  by  the 
road  ttde,  give  out  a  psalm,  and  gpither  a  mob." 

— And  the  effects  which  followed  that  kind  of  heroism  are  vividly  depicted,  thou&fh 
still  unexplained.  Our  author  observes  that  the  agitatiena- referred  to  are  *^  to  be 
regarded  as  facts,  sundered  fi-oin  all  real  seilationship  to  these  trmths  (the  scrip* 
tural)  with  which  they  stand  in  temporary  and  accidental  juxtapoaition,"  and 
says:— 

**  Robust  men,  hale  and  insensitive,  fidl  i»  an  inslsDit,  at  if  thonderskmck,  npon  the  ground, 
wteie  they  rell^  plen^ey  stamp,  kick,  and  howl«  as  if  molten  brass  had  been  ponred  into  their 
stomeehe!  The  lace  is  swollen  and  livid,  or  it  glows  with  crimson !  This  access  of  mortal 
Bgensea.lartSypahaps,  some  hours,  and  is  then,  and  in  a  moment,  succeeded  by  a  ca)m  or  eo- 
stetic  joy.  Tne  permaMnt  result  is,  in  some  cases,  good  and  happy;  in  ether  eases,  the  con- 
tary:  these  instances,  moreover,  are  always  intermingled  with  cases  of  mere  folly  and  fraud. 

^liow,  in  eontomplating  thie  scene  of  confosiony  after  we  have  set  off  from  it  the  utmost 
iBOont  of  what  is  fairly  attiibatable  to  known  eavsea,  there  will  remain  mere  than  a  little  to 
whtcb  snek  caosis  afiera  no  admissible  explication.  Hew,  then,  are  we  to  dispose  of  Ibem  ? 
Pcriiapt  not  at  all  to  our  satisfaction;  ezeept  so  for  as  this,  that  they  cerve  to  tender  so  muob 
tbt  mere  mambignoos  the  distinction  between  themselves,  and  these  genuine  affections  which 
the'eposftolie  writer*  describe  and  exemnlify.  Among  the  inspired  wtiton,  let  those  oftheoi 
who  were  uneducated  be  brought  forward  as  witnesses  in  support  of  this  conclusion— that  the 
most  vivid  affections  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  when  directed  towards  objects  purely 
spfrftitid,  may  take  their  hold  of  the  human  heart,  and  may  fill  it— apart  from  any  bodily  de- 
momsCtntieai  or  agonies.  Christianity  when  proclaimed,  m  its  substance,  severs  itseH  easily 
from  whatever  m  net  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  results  of  preaohing  sneh  aa  that  of  the  Method 
disic*  Oluistianity  rescues  iU  ovn  out  of  these  tumultuous  assembUaes :  and  then,  content  with 
its  indisputable  triumphs,  it  leaves  the  ambiguous  residuum  in  tne  hands  of  scoffers,  or  of 
phUofopners,  to  be  deidt  with  as  they  please,  or  can." 

The  secret  of  Wesley's  success  and  power  is  thus  described  by  our  author : — 

**  In  desKBf  with  Whatever  may  belong  to  a  process  of  erganitatkni,  or  of  marshalling  a  host 
forasMeiMtistoty  pmpois,  wssky  has  &««#«  bssn  saipiAisd  by  dtil,  nUHsry^  or  soderi* 
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Mtieal  aMbMititi.  Nor  bu  )i«  b4#»  svpaie^d  by  any  g^aanU  utoMaMB.  os  ebvthniAt  u 
AdminiitratiTe  tkillp-^Hbait  is  to  Cfty^  in  the  Itcultj  of  ndftJitiiig  binui^  and  bix  moTSBiHUa  to 
the  cinmrnftaneei  of  the  moment,  mtboot  eompromiw  of  nui  Mtfiontv  or  penoi^l  dignitf,  fgA 
vitii  the  IfiMt  pOBBble  daimige  done  to  his  thtoretio  covaistfiicy.  Tniu  or  Wesle/i  pruM  ii 
entire;  and  his  poliW— the  polity  of  perpetual  Mgrnfotilion— went  on  q^nadiag  itmf  oil  both 
aides  the  Atlantic,  nom  the  commencement  to  the  Tory  close  of  his  ministtfial  U£s.  And 
duzing  thu  lone  period  of  more  than  half  a  centoiy,  many  very  critical  conjonctozes  ynn  ta- 
eountered  by  him,  and  were  passed  through  snceessfally.  The  ihorongh  simplicity^  and  iatcf* 
rity  of  his  purpose,  as  chief  of  the  body,  so  well  eoiresponded  vith  the  elementary  snnplieitf  of 
his  Tiews  as  an  iustitntor,  that  what  had  been  derised  at  the  first  so  skilfnlly,  vas  to  the  Isit 
managed  and  govenied  not  less  ably." 

But  there  are  other  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  Wesley's  success  as  a  reli^ooi 
teacher.  The  evangelistic  or  aggressive  power  which  Methodism  embodied  and 
exerted  was  among  the  greatest  charms  of  the  system,  and  spread  its  influence 
over  England^  Ireland,  Scotland^  and  America,  with  a  velocity  which  few  religiouB 
revivaJs  ever  exhibited  before.  It  was  not  merely  among  the  half-heathen 
colliers  of  one  district,  or  the  infuriated  and  balf-embruted  populace  of  another, 
that  Wesloy  woa  his  triumphs.  Wherever  he  went  his  power  was  felt— it  was 
fiporadie,  or  epidemic  $  and  the  people  fell  before  him  in  a  way  that  baffles  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  mere  psychologist.  It  was  not  his  eloquence— it  was  not  his 
fervid  passion,  for  while  all  around  him  were  heaving  and  agitated  by  what  he 
sdd,  Wesley  himself  seemed  ciJm  and  untroubled — and,  in  reference  to  such 
scenes,  he  has  been  called  ^the  qniesoenoe  of  turbulence;'*  yet  his  spell-like 
power  long  swayed  the  souls  of  thousands,  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal,  not 
merely  for  crowds  to  assemble,  but,  moreover,  ior  tiiese  orowds  to  bow  bfi%)fe  him 
like  grass  before  the  mower. 

All  this  Mr  l^ylor  has  made  plun  in  his  graphic  pages.  Nor  iias  he  ^uled  to 
show  the  secret  power  which  presided  ever  the  whole  Wesleyan  movement 
**  The  deep  enei^^es  of  the  gospel"  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  souls  and  con- 
Boiences  of  men  m  a  way  to  which  the  nation  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Weslef 
did  not  cultivate  the  ^  mindless  facility  of  speakbg,"  which  ehp*aoterises  many 
Wbo  have  come  after  him.  His  words  were  winged— his  sentences  were  pointed 
and  barbed  arrows — embodying  the  truth  of  God  regarding  the  new  birth,  con* 
version,  and  all  that  lies  near  the  marein-line  between  spiritual  life  and  spiritual 
death.  Wesley's  doctrine  was  just  what  the  people  needed  to  rouse  them  from 
that  death  to  God  in  which  they  were  living;  and  thousands  bora  of  the  Spirit,  at 
once  attest  the  preacher's  skill,  and  prove  that  Methodism  was  what  Mr  Taylor 
claims  for  it — a  Gt)d-sent  system — a  revival  of  some  aspects  of  religion  just 
adapted  to  tbe  condition  of  men  in  these  lands  when  it  came.  Holding  these 
views  of  the  system,  we  re-echo  the  sentiment  of  our  author,  where  ha  8ays:»**It 
may  be  affirmed,  that  whoever  has  tumad  on  his  heel  jeeringly  as  ha  has  uii  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  is  likely  to  experience  a  deathlike  quafan  whmi  he  looks 
Christianity  itself  in  the  face."  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Taylor  gives  what  is  ia 
one  aspect  the  philosophy  of  the  system,  where  he  says  ^-*- 

*'  Methodism  seemed  scarcely  to  be  cognisant  of  any  thine  in  the  divine  life  that  could  not  bo 
talked  o^  and  proclaimed  aloud:  the  depths  of  the  baman  neart.  when  the  heart  itself  has  coma 
into  correspondence  with  the  Infinite  Attributes,  were  beyond  Us  line.  It  might  indeed  tskt 
note  of  things  tossed  up  from  the  depth  of  the  sou,  by  the  surges  of  psssion :  but  itasif  kept  oa 
the  surface :  Methodism  did  not  veutore  into  the  reoossAS  of  the  son}  further  than  where  tbs 
tongue  mij^t  be  its  guide*" 

Again: — 


ed 

fact,  ^        ^ ^ ^ 

set  of  phraaes,  and  Whitefield  in  another,  spoke  sometime  with  a  startling  coneisensss, 
sometimes  w)th  an  overwhelming  copiousness—of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  etiwnity,  of  the  power, 
and  justice,  and  mercy  of  God,  of  an  ample  redemption,  of  an  immediate  release  from  guilt  m 
danger,  and  of  a  present  fruition  of  the  Divine  fayonr.  The  style  and  manner  of  tbeaepraachea 
seemed  like  a  elearing  of  the  clouds  from  the  heavens,  so  tliat  the  sdu  ia  his  stmifltb  mighl 
shine  upon  the  dead  earth.  And  so  the  lay  preachsrs,  taking  up  the  same  style^  snd  fw»b( 
with  the  same  powers,  became  at  once  terse  from  intensity  of  fat liog,  and  copious  from  thf 
fulness  of  their  subject.  This  copiousness  filled  and  overflowed  the  channel  of  tneir  in^vidnal 
minds.  Ignorance  or  narrowness  of  faculty  were  lost  and  overpowered;— ^neither  speaker  nor 
hearer  jcnew  what  wm  tha  smaU  meuore  of  the  earthen  vessel  wheaee  flawed  the  riahaeoiiib- 
nsat  of  (ho  iobU   Teths  fey  piiaflbor,whils  thw  ininiiteriag  froia  e«l  of  his  p«nh9v(1m 
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vor^  in  Mi'woofluaodated  Mnse,''inight  hAT«  been  addnsscd,— <  I  know  thy  poT«rtj— bfil 
(faoa  wt  rich/  " 

In  a  single'paragrapl),  ^Ii  Taylor  conveys  liis  idea  of  iha  rosulU  of  the  aiyiteni 
whoeo  me  and  dovelopmant  ha  ekfitcbc^i — 

r  '  It  would  not  be  euy/*  ho  nyf,  '*  or  not  poniblo»  to  nune  any  eomptnT  of  Ohriitian 
preocbon,  from  tbo  apoitolie  age  dowarvard  to  oor  own  timei,  vhoM  proclftmatfon  of  the  Go»- 
m1  haf  been  in  a  larger  proportion  of  instances  effective,  or  which  pas  been  carried  over  so 
large  a  Borfkee,  wtth  eo  mneh  power,  or  with  bo  uniform  a  resnit.  No  Buch  harvest  of  souls  is 
recorded  to  have  been  gathered  by  any  body  of  contemporary  men,  since  the  first  century.  An 
attempt  to  compute  the  converts  to  Methodistie  Ghristianl^  would  be  a  fruitless,  as  well  as 
prnfomptuooa  nndoxtaking,  from  which  we  dsaw  back;  but  wo  must  not  call  in  question,  what 
u  so  varionaly  and  fully  attttted,  that  an  unimpeachable  Christian  profession  was  the  firuit  of 
the  Ifethodisuc  preaching  in  instftucea  tW  must  bo  computed  by  hundreds  of  tbouiands, 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  America. 

Kor  does  oiiir  auUior  fail  to  notice  that  the  peculiar  Wesleyanism  of  Wesley  has 
passed  away.  That  sentiment  he  repeats  again  and  again;  and  it  is  in  regard  to 
it,  and  similar  opinions,  that  he  is  likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  most  che- 
rished sentiments  of  some  of  the  modern  Wesleyaqs,  Indeed,  Methodism  of  the 
or^nal  type  Mr  Taylor  regards  as  entirely  gone  bj.    He  says ; — 

*^  MCEmonisw  wo  haw  spoken  of  ae  that  whieh  has  long  ago  aeoompliahed  its  ^r^ofo,  and 
has  peaeod  away :  to  other  moods  and  modes  of  thinking  it  ua  given  pUee;  and  with  its  nomi- 
nal repreeentaUve — the  modem  Weslevan  Motho4is|» — we  havo  no  more  to  do,  in  these  p^ses, 
than  with  any  other  existing  religious  body." 

Differing  as  we  do  on  some  doctrinal  points  from  a  ijstem  whieh  has  done  so 
much  for  Uie  souls  of  men,  we  cannot  but  advert  to  some  of  Mr  Taylor's  remarks 
legarding  the  doctrines  of  Wesley.  Referring  to  the  doctrine  of  ^  Perfection," 
w  once  held  by  all,  and  still  by  not  a  few  Wesleyaas,  this  author  says  :— 

**  Wecley  had  caught  bold  of  the  paradox  of  *  Perfection,'  which  In  the  form  in  which  at  first 
ho  aaiioanced  and  defined  it»  must  meet  its  contradiction  in  the  depth  of  every  ingenuous  bosom. 
Tho  somowbat  harsh  peztinacity  with  which  ho  msiatained  this  aitiele,  oombintng  it  with  tho 
acsertion  of  a  consciously  instantaneous  passing  from  death  into  life,  made  it  necessary  that  ho 
should  stand  alone  as  the  tfacher  and  chief  of  a  community  that  was  willing  to  receive  law 
from  his  lips." 

Agwtts— 

**  Wesley  Bif  acted,  in  tonni,  the  *  Election  of  Orace,'  on  account  of  its  allianco-4nsenar- 
able aa  he  fannoeod*-with  Reprobation;  but  in  so  doing  he  feught  a  woidy  phantom;  and  while 
thus  ongogea  ne  lost  sight  of  the  realilu^ihm  anaolved  and  insoluble  mystery  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  human  family.  No  Calvinist  insisted  with  more  force  or  point  than  he  did 
upon  ibe  facts  of  this  awful  condition;  and  no  one  availed  himself  in  more  solemn  terms  of  the 
incentives  thence  arising,  for  urging  men  to  repentance.  He  went  forth  among  the  impenitent 
millions  aa  ho  ought  to  go;— not  as  if,  in  slender  tortuous  tones,  he  would  beg  a  heanng,  that 
ho  might  exeose^  evade,  or  unriddle  the  mystei^  of  the  wide-spread  ruin;  but  as  the  apostloe 
wuli  ossiiminfl;^  without  doubt  or  abatement,  its  reality,  and  then  labouring  to  rseeue  men, 
one  by  ono,  from  its  fatal  bearing  npon  their  immortal  destiny.  No  effective  ossanlt  has  ovw 
been  made  upon|,the  consciences  of  men,  whether  educated  or  uneducated,  on  any  other  pround 
^n  ihis.  The  unmitigated /ocl  which  Reprobation  assumes,  Wesley  also  assumed.  The  ey- 
act  Afferoace  between  himself  and  the  Reprobationists  was  this— that  the^  put  an  antbropo* 
■Miphio  and  unwarrantable  interpretation  npon  the  fact,  and  an  interpretation  which  was  sues 
a»  be  blaspbcmouslv  rendered  by  fanatics.  He,  with  a  genuine  seal  for  the  honour  of  God, 
speada  over  it  a  thin  sophism,  also  antiiiopomorphic. 

**  Fiery  arrows  they  were,  indeed,  which  his  sinewy  arm  aimed  at  the  hearts  of  men  from 
the  pulpit;  yet  each  arrow  was  fledged,  if  not  with  Reprobation,  with  that  which  is  not  much 
rathor  to  be  chosen  than  itselt  Wesley's  preaching,  so  far  as  it  was  effective  for  dispersing  the 
tafiitoations  of  the  human  mind,  althouA  it  was  dear  of  Calvinistie  fanaticism  and  bad  taste, 
flsriod  with  it,  in  the  view  of  thoughtfeImen,'tho  undiminished  load  of  its  difficulties.  Lighten 
this  k^  at  all,  and  Methodism  could  not  have  spread,  and  would  not  have  been." 

We  cannot  now  enter  upon  Mr  Taylor's  views  of  Wesleyanism  as  an  estahlishv 
BMot  or  a  corporation,  though  there  is  much  in  the  section  on  that  subject  which 
dffirmn  the  study  of  the  churches.  Neither  oan  we  now  give,  as  we  designed  to 
do.  «ztT«€ts  from  bis  chapter  on  Whitefield.  Mr  Taylor  enters  with  obvioiui 
f^Wi  into  the  life  of  that  genial  and  attractive  man.  He  forms  a  most  sound 
lodflmant  at  once  of  Whitefield's  weakness  and  his  power;  and  the  two  together 
n^er  him  «»•  of  the  anomalies  of  a  bygone  age,  How  did  such  a  man— so 
rnmmrniplsrft  in  thooghty  and  sometimes  so  inconsecutive  in  argument— so  weals 
m  aoi^^Uio  poiato which  gura  nyui  a penmeU  aaoeadeafliy ow man-awa 
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infidels  like  Hmney  Aubdue  furious  moba^  and  «Unipan  impresaioD  oil  kis.gi^ji^rii- 
tion,  which  has  not  yet  passed  away;  nay,  which  must  remain  foe  eiver  a  marvel 
ia  the  liisUvy  qf  tl»e  fihurohi  ' . 

of cfasiSoUiv yefe cpoki  m if  he-n«M kninraDtUag  of  tibe timiMods-  bflfbro  ibim«tet 'their  im- 
moiUkV.«gMl  tibpiK mwnyt  Aod  sa it.waa 4h»^Ui«aa,tliMiMinds itftenodu him.** 

But  manVphilose^hy  jcahnot  «Mvq  snoh  tbings.  He  wh^  does  aceopding  io  His 
pleasure  ift  he»v«n  and  on  earili^  ttkne  ean  render  the  reason. 

Neither*  can  we  fbltow  Mr  Taylor  ioto  his  ^iews  of  the  future  oC  Wesleysntfisv. 
He  pveseots  tb«m  tutderfrnw  sapeoteXp.  A14)y  but  these  ^w^tald  rtdqttire' »  stopHrate 
paper.  Ther  authonhlp  ef  Wiesley-  is  Unelhef  of  the  tepi^  en  "whieh  we  wd'  de* 
STgtied  todtreil;  and'someef  MrTaylorV  strictareB  npoii  thal«ubfeet  are  Itingtilariy 
judieiOQS  and  instruotive;  The*  suieidal  measure  «f  binding  the  whole  WMeyau 
body  to  every  sewtimefrithat^coarsia  the  volumftioas  wrmngs  t)f  Jbfatt  Wesley; 
is  one  wfai<^  aiiisi  attract  the^  notice  of  the  most  snperticial  student  of  theefi- 
tern ! — 

"A  straitened  and  radimentary  style  of  tliouebt  attaches  to  every  thing  that  Bas  survived  of 
the  Methodi«tic  literature— if  Ht^ntare  it  can  be  called.  Although  vohiminOus,  h  has  Kttfo 
volume,  and  might  be  compressed  within  very  aavrow  Umitft :  it  Is  (Akeeli^tcal,  b«t  it  deei  aot 
co&atitote  a  theology ;"-*-'  ••     • 

and  to  sTippose  that  a  system  so  supported  could  be  stereotyped,  wns  not  the 
dictate  of  Wesley's  usual  sagacity. 

But  we  tnust  break  away  frdm  this  instructive  vofumei  and  withhold  the 
author's  warnings  against  the  seclusive  and  repellent  creeds  which  so  oflen 
weaken  and  wither  their  holders;  hU  6(mnd  and  valuable  retnarks  on  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  Wesleyan  -itineracy  for  aught  but  a  transition  state — an  expedient  to 
meet  an  emerge;icy.  The  portion  of  the  volume  (pp.  196-200)  where  the  author 
meets  with  great  simplicity  and  equal  power  the  crude  dogma  of  the  moderu 
infidelity^  **  that  religion  is  the  result  of  certain  moral  intuitions,"  and  not  ba^ed 
iipon  historical  facts  and  inspired  tmth,  is  not  the  leadt  valuable  portibn  of  thii 
new  contribution  to  our  Ohristlah  literature.  On  a  Review  of  the  wliofe,  wil  arfe 
constrained  to  offer  the  author  our  cordial  thanks  for  this  lucid  statement  of  his 
views  on  an  interesting  topic.  Some  of  them  may,  no  doubt,  be  combated  ^  and 
as  a  thinker,  Mr  Taylor  would  at  once  concede  that  to  thinking  men;  but  h^  has 
showed  us  how  true  Christianity  can  clear  itself  fVom  rittialism  as  b v  a  Single 
bound-^how  the  sensuous,  the  pantheistic,  and  the  terretae  philosophy  which 
sometimes  borrows  the  dress,  or  struts  in  the  feathers  of  pure  and  uhdeliled 
religion,  will  go'  to  its  own  place,  like  Judas  of  old,  and  leave  the  system 
which  came  from  lieaveA,  to  gnlde  men  tb  it,  in  pos^c^on  of  those  souls  Vho 
have  adopted  God's  truth,  and  are  made  wise  with  his  wisdom.  Around  the 
pseudo-claimants  for  the  name  of  Christianity*  which  are  now  so  rife,  some  at- 
tractions plav,  like  the  smile  which  sometimes  lingers  round  the  Nps  of  the  dead; 
but  that  smile  is  dehisive— corruption  proceeds  in  it  despite,  and  the  truth  ^lone 
win  survive.  We  reckon  it  the  great  gloi'y  of  Methodism,  Chat  it  has  Slt6Wn  us 
a  path  along  which  truth  may  evehtually  become  ascendant,  and  shake  icsl»lf  !free 
Arom  the  withes  whfch  bind  it— the  graveclothes  which  entangle — when  thb  itiew* 
creating  power  of  the  Spirit  shall  be  put  forth  on  the  children  of  men. 


» « 


FAHIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS. 

•  ♦  -  •       - 

CONCLUDIKO  PAPEO. 

PAftis  in  its  central  bnsiaess  streets  is  oomphct  and  do0ely  pat  t<^her,a8  if 
designed  for  easier  delente  against  a  eiege^  in  the  style  of  the  middle  agea»  Tb« 
houses  of  five  or  six  storeys  seem  tenanted  by  an  industrious  pi^MsltttioDy  wIm 
have  their  resideiMse  as  their  means  «r  oeoupation  presoribe,  n^hur  llie>  gvound^  in 
thfe  aittio,  or  in  the  mar^  commodious  aaid  aristocraiio  middle  rngioi*.*  ThK»«ut8ide 
jalMnim^  like  step-ladders  appended  to  tke  windows^  to  8oreettt%»«mi'^uid  sdttit 
the  air,  look'  omiimenta],  espeoially  wben  dressed  in  a>firesh  coat  of  gfSttii,  »pi» 
the  white  walls*  The  streete  here'are  narrow  and  dirty  in  showery'  'vt^allieiv '  ^^ 
fine  openisga  known  by  tl»  iiaue  of  JPAm^,  and  the  Bpaoioaa  bool^Tafedairitk  tMr 
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double  TOWS  of  trees,  affording  heftlthful  air  and  gratefal  sbade,  are  always  near 
at  handy  and  leading  out  to  the  Tarions  lattboni^  are  resorted  to  daily  for  reorea- 
tiott  bf  all  classes. 

We  visited  the  Temple  quarter  where  I  had  not  been  before,  a  scene  of  bust* 
liag  aotivity  among  the  fanmbler  elasa  of  traders  and  artizajoa.  A  great  sqnare, 
u  I  haire  seen  in  other  towns  on  the  continent^  coinered  with  a  roof,  and  open  on 
all  sides,  is  divided  into  rows  of  compartments  with  counters  and  benches :  rails 
form  the  partitions^  and  alleys  are  left  for  walking  aod  gaining  aooess.  There 
was  every  variety  of  merchandise  raw  and  maoafaotureq,  an  abundant  marJcet 
£»r  housekeepers  of  all  useful  goods^  veady-nmde  clothing  of  every  description 
ibr  men  and  women,  merooiy,  millinery,  china,  imd  jewellery^  as  invitingi  and  apt- 
paren^y  in  as  good  taste  as  m  the  Pakni  Royal  or  splendid  himkiqHtB  of  fashionable 
resort  The  saleswomen  were  alert  and  affipj[>le.in  offering  their  goods,  and  my 
mercantile  propensities  and  fancy  for  studying  people  as  they  are  in.  their  ordi- 
Boiy  oocapations  and  haunts,  would  Imve  led  me  to  spend  an  liour  in  supplying 
Djrself  with  a  variety  of  ama^l  articles  from  their  stalls.  Bui  time  pressed, and 
iny  friends  and  the  carriage  were  waiting  my  return.  We  did  not  dive  into  the 
HoUe  among  the  lowest  order  of  the  population,  correq^on^iog  with  the  8t  GUetof 
London,  or  the  Wjfnds  of  Edinburghp  Nor  did  we  attempt  to  verify  by  inspection 
my  of  the  scenes  whioh  £ugene  Sue  has  made,  the  abode,  of  his  liorribly-painted 
atrocities  in  wickedness.  Whatever  the  reality  may  be,  we  may  presume  that, 
like  other  artists  of  his  schoji^],  he  has  dipped  his  pencil  ii^  dyes-of  romance  fmd 
exaggeration  to  give  pungency  and  effect  to  his  pictures. 

Nowhere  larere  we  assailed  by  mendicity ;  nor  did  we  observe  in  any  quarter  a 
population,  such  iaa  the  low  Irian  among  ourselves  people  with  no  employment,  and 
UDcooscioua  of  di^ace  from  rags  and  outside  wretchedness.  Some  few  paupers 
of  rather  interestuig  appearance  hung  about  tUe  churches,  as  is  usual  among 
Bonum  Catholics,  to  receive  the  alms  that  may  be  enjoined  in  penance,  or  that 
are  si^posed  to  bear  merit  as  good  works,  whoever  happens  to  oe  the  recipient. 
Many  working  men,  wo  were  told>  were  at  a  stand  for  employment.  But  the 
gcuci-al  aspect  of  the  people  gave  the  impression  of  moderate  or  ea§y  circum- 
stances, with  leas  of  the, hard- wrought,  soiled  appearanoe  than  is  frequent  among 
our  operative  people.  Paris  draws  its  resources  from  the  country,  like  other 
capitals,  and  ^s  the  place  for  expenditure  rather  than  production.  You  ob- 
serve  neither  .ranges  of  small  factory  windows,  nor  tall  funnels  vomiting  forth 
smoke  in  opaque  noasses — nor  breweries  boiling  out  steam — nor  do  foundry  and 
ghasworks^  and  the  numberless  operations  of  Vulcanic  toil,  open  up  their  dark 
recesses  and  fiery  furnaces  with  frequency,  as  forming  part  of  the  daily  inevit- 
able labours  of  man.  The  natives  weave  cloth  for  g^rment^t  build  houses  and 
carriage?,  eqi^ip  their  horses,  and  furnish  their  dwellings  with  locks  aod  hinges ; 
lut  the  productjoA  of  the  articles  is  not  obtruded  on  the  view  in  all  directions,  as 
a  condition  of  human  existence.  There  might  seem  less  struggle  to  get,  and  more 
leisure  taken  to  enjoy  what  is  in  hand  and  answers .  the  purpose,  tnan  with  us. 
Comfort  com^i&ts  i^ot  in  so  many  details.  Light  in-door  furnishing  with  long  open 
windows — the  wave  of  trees  without,  the  pmy  of  a  fountaUi,  the  view  of  their 
beautiful  archqs,  statues,  and  public  garden?,  serve  them  for  embellishment.  What 
ia  national  seems  enough  theirs  to  satisfy  personal  vanity*  Jl^e  common  .people 
do  not  chip  the  marbles  or  break;  the  branchesr^noi^  is  it  thought  «o  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  an  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  to  appropriate  and  bring  it  home, 
as  with  us.  A  picture  can  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Louvre  as  well  as  in  a  private 
nloon;  tlie  poor  have  access  as  well  as  the  rich  without  charge.  Social  intercourse 
enjoyed  in  fine  weather  under  tl)e  sky,  abridges  the  expense  and  ceremony  of 
visiting,  while  the  easier  intermingling  of  the  classes  in  society  softens  down 
the  separating  edges,  and  induces  a  general  cheerfulness  and  urbanity.  Coals  not 
being  (he  fuel  ia  ordinary  use  in  Paris^  the  atmosphere  over  the  city  is  clear  at 
•11  hours.  Chimneys  do  not  toU  the  tale  of  morning  tasks  begun,  and  evening 
lahoora  ended. 

We  exclaim  while  loitering  in  these  pleasant  scenes,,  How  bountiful  has  nature 
Uen  here*— how  gracious  a  Providence  seems  to  preside  1  Are  not  h^e  the 
materials  for  happiness !  Can  it  be  that  under  this  smihag,  bland  exterior-, 
among  this  people  of  keen,  excitable,  impulsive  character,  lurk  the  fires  of  smoul* 
dering  fage,  of  pitting  vice  and  villany !  Will  they  again  butcher  and  destroy 
Me  aaother  I    la  it  among  them  that  the  aeeda  of  anarchy  and  overthrow  are 
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germinating,  fMiy  to  bntst  forth  Bg&in,  as  in  tM  dtsroal  reafs  of  the  firat  reTO< 
Itttion  t  Paris  was  fiUed  with  soldiets,  not  conspiouonsl^'  ndxed  among  the  p«>plo, 
nor  so  obtnisirdy  as  I  have  observed  formerly,  acting  as  adniiniSnitoni,  and 
orgflns  of  admissioil  to  erery  public  place.  They  lived  a^irt  in  their  huge  military 
depots,  not  associating  with  the  Citizens,  nor  partaking  by  interest  and  sympathy 
ill  their  affairs.  We  wonder  that  a  free  Btate,  or  one  jealous  for  liberty,  should 
harbour  in  Its  bosom  so  dangerous  an  implement  of  power,  as  a  great  standing 
annJ'^-Btationed  at  its  eentrid  post,  and  as  the  head  mstrument  of  government, 
where  it  could  be  most  instantaneously  employed  to  crush  opposition,  to  stop  the 
springs  of  resistance,  and  to  command  all  the  functions  and  resources  of  the  Staio 
-^-and  that  such  a  power  should  be  left  unguardedly  at  the  disposal,  or  within  the 
reach,  of  Bitch  a  Ode/ 1  The  counterchecks  of  intrigue  and  mancBuvre  seemed  all 
that  practically  there  was  to  rely  upon,  for  maintaining  ihe  balance  of  power,  and 
secnring  the  publio  safety.  And  if  a  Washington,  or  a  La  Fayette,  had^the  soul 
for  occnpjring  such  a  position,  France  knew  that  such  virtue  did  not  reside  in  the 
hre^LSt  of  a  Bonaparte.  Bereft  of  counsel,  and  of  heaven's  favour  in  the  choice  of 
their  first  President,  the  wary  might  deem  that  a  Log  could  not  greatly  harm  them 
in  guise  of  a  king;  not  taking  heed  by  what  subtile  transition  the  log  might  bo 
converted  into  a  tyrant,  armed  to  play  tbe  Stork  among  the  Frogs  around  him. 
The  passion  of  the  French  rans  still  after  military  statesmen.  The  general  mort 
admired  in  the  field  is  their  prime  minister  for  tlie  cabinet;  with  whom  they  would 
rlrii,  as  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  the  fate  of  their  country. 

Peaceable  times  seemed  not  hoped  for.  The  fiUure  that  stood  nearest  was  one 
of  turmoil  and  agitation.  The  period  of  the  election  of  1852,  was  the  date  marked 
ont  for  the  next  revolution;  with  what  issue,  none  could  foresee.  Tet  we  donbi 
not  that  a  desire  for  peace  and  good  government  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  home 
population,  who  remember  the  merciless  conscription  that  drained  the  yonth  from 
the  villages,  and  mowed  down  the  prime  of  their  early  manhood — the  wars  that 
left  their  fields  nntilled,  and  brought  them  in  no  sustaining  harvests.  And  even 
among  the  middle*«Iass  Parisians  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  we  noted  an 
independence,  directness,  and  sfanplicity,  as  of  those  who  depend  on  their  own 
exertions,  savouring  of  the  republican  school.  It  seemed  as  though  the  pride  of 
Imperialism^  as  well  as  all  love  for  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy,  under  either  of  ita 
phases,  had  entirely  passed  away--^that  these  had  outlived  their  credit,  and  fui* 
filled  their  destiny,  and  that  peace,  under  a  constitutional  regime,  with  leisure  to 
acquire  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry.  Would  be  the  boon  most  desired. 
Xh«  Liberig,  EqmiUifi  and  Fraternity,  still  inscribed  on  their  walls,  seemed  charao^ 
terifitic  of  the  predominating  sentiment,  with  an  intelligence  and  oapaoity  for 
better  things  than  tfaey  have  yet  achieved. 

But  war,  anarchy,  and  despotism  may  be  the  punishment  of  those  of  whom 
they  are  not  the  choice,  while  we  know  that  they  fumirii  the  carnival  and  harvest 
of  the  murderous  crew,  nourished  by  such  leaders  as  God  we  foar  has  in  his  anger 
given  to  France  at  this  juncture.  Aim,  thai  Europe  should  still  fit  ont  armies 
proper  to  undertake  Rome's  work  under  a  Duke  of  Alva,-*-wretohes  with  whom 
the  term  liberty  signifies  freedom  to  riot  on  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labours — 
equalUy^  the  power  to  reduce  all  to  a  level  with  themselves  1  When  the  trees  of 
the  forest  perversely  fixed  on  the  bramble  to  reien  over  them,  what  was  U>  be 
looked  for,  hot  that  fire  out  of  that  bramble  should  devour,  not  the  briers  and 
thorns,  the  wmor  who  minister  to  its  baseness,  but  the  cedars,  who  forfeited  their 
dignity  by  conforming  to  the  ehoice  and  approving  of  the  measores.  Bnt  ii  is 
dnnoult  now  to  remember  that  my  business  is  with  the  Paris  of  last  August,  not 
of  December. 

Onr  last  day  in  Paris  happened  to  be  a  Monday,  with  much  left  to  be  acooia* 
plished.  A  part  only  was  overtaken.  We  missed  the  Loutre^  by  having  left  it  to 
the  end.  Monday  was  its  pnttin^-right  day,  when  no  company  is  adnutted;  and 
as  the  beauty  of  the  finest  places  m  Ais  dusty  world  depends  on  the  intervention 
of  mops  and  bmshes,  we  could  not  complain  that  the  rale  was  inflexible.  The 
Statuary  interested  me  formerly,  and  the  gallery,  looking  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  ia 
lengtbi  is  very  imposing.  Not  many  pictures  of  all  the  multitude  made  a  deep 
impression^  as  I  rememoer,  on  my  mmd.  I  did  not  care  for  the  subjects  on  which 
Renbena  had  been  hired  to  employ  his  rea<fy  and  effective^  not  fastidious  or  !»> 
fined  pencil.  Marie  do  Medici,  and  Louis  XIII.,  occupied  too  much  room  on  the 
irttJsi  and  no  artait  could  inyest  thom  with  interest  or  dignity  in  my  eyes.    Wo 


gd  tAa^ioA  to  did  Botd  di  VUU  in  the  s^ooftd  ftttmlpt,  whieh  we  had  been 
cfauged  hj  all  means  to  see.  A  new  interest  seemed  attfl6hed  to  it,  from  tbe 
amieable  and  splendid^hospitalitf  that  bad  lately  filled  it  with  English  shtiagers—^ 
tbe  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  and  his  train.  Bach  a  mani^on^house  onght  to  be 
shown  for  thehononr  of  the  civic  taste  and  wealth  of  the  metropolis.  Its  sncoes* 
sion  of  apartments  seemed  to  outdo  each  other  in  magnificenee;  and  when  filled 
with  company,  and  its  range  of  stately  doors  thrown  open,  displaying  the  erttended 
distance  of  grandenr  and  bcanty,  the  effect  mnst  be  magical  of  its  kind.  There 
is  something  exhilarating  to  the  imagination  in  viewing  fine  places  designed  for 
tbe  enjoyxiient  of  mnltitudes—- and  to  be  occasionally  one  of  the  number,  or  help- 
isut  the  show  tfrith  our  own  best  equipment,  draws  out  the  social  and  benevolent 
anections»  without  necessarily  inducing  a  love  of  the  splendour  we  may  admire. 
Or  of  the  luxury  in  which  we  incidentally  share.  Our  snug  parlour,  and  simple 
meal,  are  as  agreeable  to  us  the  next  day,  as  they  were  the  day  before.  The  last 
ehlBuber  in  the  tuUe^  whose  sole  picture  was  a  portrail  of  the  great  Napoleon,  shot 
a  mfiUng  eddy  through  the  smooth  tenor  of  my  thoughts.  The  cold  relentlestf 
eye,  and  figure  expressing  power  apart  from  graoiousness  or  dignity,  stirred  in  me 
a  momentary  recoil  from  the  city  and  scene  of  his  triumphs.  Was  it  not  Timar 
or  Attiia  that  stood  before  me  f  Did  he  indeed  live  in,  and  close  on,  our  times,? 
Was  Christian  Europe  the  hnntxng-fleld  of  his  devastation  f  Was  it  the  people 
of  tMf  capital  who  made  him  their  idol  f  The  Plaoe  de  Orite  also,  one  side  of 
which  tbe  august  hotel  occupies,  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  executions  by  the 
gidlloiine  under  the  reign  of  terror-*and  a  strong  iron  lamp-post  before  its  gate 
was  the  fiital  lanterfte  by  which  infuriated  anarchists  perpetrated  their  summary 
deeds  of  murder.  Tet  how  brightly  the  sun  shone,  and  how  peacefully  the  Seine 
fiowed  by,  and  how  pleasantly  the  window  looked  down,  and  the  passengers  walked 
to  and  fro,  in  a  spot  that  had' witnessed  such  deeds  of  horror — such  throes  of 
hnmaa  anguish  f 

We  took  another  stroll  in  the  Jardin  de  Ptantei^  much  eulogized  by  visitors  of 
Paris  after  the  peace  of  1814.  We  have  the  praise  of  improving  on  suggestive 
hints  from  our  neighbours,  and  must  admit  that  the  numerous  zoological  gardens 
that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years,  attached  to  our  great  cities,  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  superb  one  of  Paris  as  a  model.  Our  taste,  also,  in  the  beantiful 
cemeferiee  that  now  abound  so  much  in  England,  was  thought  to  have  originated 
firora  tiiat  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  If  so,  we  have  certainly,  in  this  instance,  left  our 
prototype  behind  ns.  And  naiturally.  The  stronger  character  of  our  attachments, 
tiie  deeper  tone  ef  our  feelings  connected  with  the  pasi  and  the  fiaure,  the  tim4 
aad  the  mnortdlUy  of  our  existence,  lend  their  impress  to  our  monumental  de* 
signs.  The  votive  wreath  and  scented  violets  are  sweet,  but  not  so  lasting  as  the 
smptnmd  marble,  shaded  by  the  funereal  yew  and  mournful  cypress. 

llie  Chamber  <^  the  Deputies,  used  under  the  former  (not  the  ancient)  govern- 
nenty  daimed  a  visit,  calling  to  mind  the  terrible  commotion  of  which  it  was  the 
see—,  on  the  break  np  ef  the  Orleans  settlement  in  1846.  We  next  proceeded 
to  the  Iai*ge  diamber,  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Re* 
presetttativeSb  Its  construction  and  fumiflihing  are  very  simple:  semicircular, 
with  benches  rising  behind  each  other,  so  as  to  place  every  one  in  view,  and 
within  easy  hearioff  distance  of  the  tribune,  which,  placed  ia  front,  is  ascended 
by  each  speaker  who  addresses  the  house.  We  saw,  of  course,  only  the  empty 
fiama  daring  the  peaceful  time  of  the  recesd;— not  without  a  thought  of  what  has 
beel^  and  of  what  struggles  such  a  place  may  yet  be  the  theatre.  But  till  another 
revoution  recalls  it  to  its  use^  its  doors  may  possibly  remain  shut,  as  it  is  ill 
adapted  for  the  select  and  silent  body  of  which,  under  the  new  regime,  the  Pr^' 
tiimfB  lei^Uators  are  to  be  composed*  From  the  lively  diirespect  we  felt  for  that 
loaetioiiarir,  we  did  not  resort  to  the  Eli/iU  Bourbon^  to  see  him  mount  and  set  out 
to  tide,  as  was  costomary  with  him  at  Are  in  the  afternoon,  or  embraOe  any  other 
OMuioA  ef  seeing  him*  We  fnmd  the  tabUi  d^hou^so friendly  and  unsuspecting 
ia  their  way  ef  giving  access  to  strangers,  very  commodious  and  agreeable.  The 
Mtertaiomenty  company,  and  attendance  were  of  the  pleasantest  sort;  ready  with* 
o«t  delay  or  previous  arrangement,  and  left  again  without  ceremony  or  loss  of 
ttaoOt  to  proceed  to  the  next  engagement.  We  are  slow,  in  our  own  country,  to 
•vail  oonelves  of  modes  of  proceeding  that  wonldi  in  many  oases^.add  mnch  to  the 
MAVTMSBee  of  soeial  life* 

Oar;fcv  iBtereitiDg  hoUdaya  in  Paris  haying  oomo  to  an  end,  wo  parted  next 
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xnorniog  on  pleasant  ierma,  and  with  friendly  expresdonfl^  with  the  few  to  whom 
oar  circnmstances  had  g^ven  na  acceaa,  and  set  out  in  good  heart  for  onr  jonmey, 
—our  yonng  friend  proceeding  to  the  Fjrrenneea,  we  on  our  homeward  wajr-  The 
country  froni  Pans  to  Dover  presents  no  very  striking  features,  being  neither  in- 
debted to  nature  for  picturesque  diversity  of  sur&ce,  nor  to  agriculture  for  great 
results  from  the  application  of  skUl  and  capital.  The  water  is  left  in  too  many 
places  to  form  its  own  ponds  and  ditches,  with  fringes  or  plantations  of  willows 
and  osiers,  useful  chiefly  to  the  basket-maker.  The  crops  were  ffeuerally  in  small 
patches  of  considerable  variety,  indicating  extreme  subdivision  of  land  not  favour- 
able to  improvement.  Flax  formed  a  frequent  part  of  the  produce,  subservient 
to  domestic  industry  and  clothing,  as  formerly  in  Scotland,  and  still  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  power- loom  and  the  cotton-plant  have  not  superseded  the  native 
production  of  the  soil.  Poppies  Seemed  to  grow  in  crop  more  frequently  than  I 
should  have  thought  commercial  or  home  use  would  have  required.  But  my  ob- 
servation, so  supei^cial  and  limited,  does  not  of  course  amount  to  information  on 
these  points. 

The  railway  travelling  was  rapid  and  well  conducted;  nothing  annoying  save 
the  dust,  which  would  lie  in  handfuls,  as  if  the  pepper-box  had  been  turned  over  on 
every  level-lying  crease  in  the  drapery.  Not  so  bad,  however,  as  formerly  by  the 
slow,  labouring  **  Diligence  "  over  Uie  heavy  causeway.  We  were  enlivened  in  our 
second-class  carriage  oy  a  party  of  Glasgow  excursionists,  who,  like  ourselves,  had 
been  tempted  by  the  despatchful,  easy  terms  of  the  expedition  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  sight-seeing.  The  second-class  carriages  on  the  continent  are  fitted  up, 
for  the  most  part,  nearly  as  well  as  the  first-class  with  us,  and  seem  used  without 
affectation  by  the  gentry  of  the  country.  Foreigners  must  be  amused,  when  not 
more  seriously  aflfected,  by  the  money- valuation  at  which  every  thing,  little  com- 
forts and  civilities  included,  are  appraised  in  England.  There  is  generally  some- 
thing of  discomfort  attached  to  a  second-class  carriage  on  our  railways,  which  a 
most  imperceptible  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  managers  would  remove.  But  they 
must  guard  their  interest.  People  who  can  afford  to  spend,  must  be  compelled  to 
pay;  and  a  little  disparagement  put  upon  those  in  more  limited  circumstances, 
serves  to  draw  out  money,  tempting  people  to  assert  their  dignity  by  claiming  the 
best  place  they  can  in  aociety,  A  cushioned-seat,  minut  stufi^ed  back,  lace,  and 
tassels,  might  place  a  second-class  passenger  as  easy  for  the  time  being  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  woolsack,  and  would  in  no  degree  obliterate  the  grada- 
tions of  rank  among  her  Maje8ty*s  subjects.  My  democratic  sympathies  are 
piqued  in  the  same  way  at  some  of  our  large  stations  with  the  notice,  ^  Second- 
Class  Refreshment  Room,*'  as  if  a  formal  severance  of  those  who  pay  more  from 
those  who  pay  Uu  for  their  seats  were  a  necessary  condition  of  society  through 
all  the  transactions  of  life,  so  that  a  mutton  chop  or  a  cup  of  cofiee  may  not  be 
consumed  by  parties,  in  these  relative  circumstances,  in  the  same  apartment. 
This  has  too  much  of  oriental  earte  in  it  for  a  Christian  community,  and  may  stand 
as  an  offset  to  the  exclusion  of  the  black  and  coloured  people  from  all  places 
of  social  resort  in  the  United  States,  against  which  we  make  just  demonstra- 
tion. **  There  is  the  downfall  of  feudaUsm,"  exclaimed  Dr  Arnold,  with  pro- 
phetic sagacity,  when  he  saw  the  first  railway-train  start  from  Rugby.  Onr 
early  American  emigrants  left  it  behiud  them  when  they  made  their  home  in 
the  New  World;  and  we  note  the  difference  in  travelling  arrangements  as  in 
other  things.  Without  distinction  or  division  of  carriages  into  firtt,  $eeond^  and 
thirds  they  take  their  places  in  a  lai^,  commodious  saloon,  fitted  up  with  all 
elegance  and  convenience,  and  travel  with  those  they  call  their  feUow-eUiztm  in 
large  parties.  Publicity,  and  the  general  habits  of  society,  repress  vulgar  for- 
wardness and  supercilious  assumption  better  than  our  plan  of  seclusion  and  sepa- 
ration. But  we  must  not  attempt  to  graft  the  customs  of  a  new  country  upon  an 
Mf  or  think  of  changing  minor  things,  while  the  great  features  of  our  nationality 
remain  as  they  have  been. 

Our  passage  of  the  old,  uneasy  sea-strait  from  Calais  to  Dover  was  favourable 
on  a  fine  afternoon,  though  our  ^ay  throng  of  French  and  English  passengers, 
crowded  as  thick  as  they  could  sit  and  lie  on  the  deck,  were  quelled  into  silence 
with  pale  demolished  looks,  waiting  the  wished-for  moment  of  touchinc;  the  pier- 
head; for  to  few  of  our  race  is  it  given  to  defy  the  humiliating  attacKs  of  sea- 
sickness. Custom-house  inspection  in  that  s^ison  of  invitation  to  the  curious 
and  skilful  of  ^l  nations,  seemed  to  impair  the  hospitality  of  our  recepti<m  of 
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BtraAgerSy  inore  iroubkfiome  to  the  UjpfliUy-equipped  voyagers  tlian  productive  tq 
tlie  reveni^ie..  I  was  disgusl^id  also  with  the  Importunity  of  self-appointed  guide?, 
mvitizy.  the  jpasseugers  urom  the  steamer  to  tlio  hotels,  at  Dover^  and  then  setting 
forth  tneir  services  In  tlie  number  they  had  brought,  as  well  as  with  the  high 
charges  ^^  mean  provisloni  contfasting  unfavourably  with  the  opposite  shore. 
Wlt£  such  ^mall  djawbacks,' au4  tedious  detention  from  the  number  passing 
through  tiiQ  custom-house^  the  Jasi  hours  of  our  oxpeditiou  proved  the  least 
agreeable.  Vet  it  ended  pleasantly^  hmding  us  at  no  very  late  hour  In  the  house  of 
the  kind  friend  we  had  Jeft  in  London,  with  a  remunerative  share  of  the  lively 
iittpres:dons  and  topics  of  eonvei^tion^  thai  prove  oflea  the  best  part  of  what 
ve  gain  by  moving  from  home.. 

It  in  aa  untimdy  pleasantry  or  laughter  in  the  house  of  wo,  to  be  speaking  at 
this  moment  of  pleasure  or  attraction  in  connection  with  Paris — that  place  abovi^' 
othei's  marked  by  transition  and  catastrophoy  where  instubilitya  vicissitude,  and 
distraction,  are  as  written  on  the  counsels  and  destinies  of  men.  How  suddenly 
has  the  bolt  fallen  !  What  prescience  could  foretell^  three  months  ago,  how  and 
where  the  cloud  was  gathering,  or  in  what  form  its  deadly  outburat  and  smoth- 
ering fumes  would  descend  !  lU  it  not  as  though  superior  craft  were  given  at  this 
time  to  the  Spirit  who  goeth  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  as  if  human  sagacity 
were  drugged  to  stupor  and  imbecility,  that  none  of  his  wiles  might  fail  of  their 
effeet  I  Tor  how  truly  he  takes  his  aim, and  how  prosperously  he  hits  hiss  mark  I 
Prince  of  politicians^  and  president  in  the  counsel  of  those  who  *'  receive  power 
as  kings  one  hour  with  the  beast,"  he  engages  them  to  have  one  tnindf  and  for 
tlieir  wicked  ends,  to  gltc  their  power ^  and  itrengthy  and  hin^oiii,  to  the  heasl^  until  iha 
Kordt  of  God  be  fu/fiUed,  Here  happily  his  power  finds  a  curb.  But  we  have 
notice  of  fearful  impending  events  to  ml  up  the  interval,  ere  the  time — not,  wo 
ti'ust,  remote — when  the  ten  horns,  or  powers,  awakened  from  their  dehisiou,  shall 
hate  ike  whore^  and  shall  make  her  desol<ite  and  naked,  and  shall  turn  her  uilh  fire.  And 
at  this  special  prophetical  juncture,  the  warning  is  meant  to  strike  home — *^  Be- 
hold^ 1  come  Qf^a  thief !    Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  kccpoth  his  garments.** 

Thoughtful  Frenchmen  looked  grave  at  the  time  to  which  this  sketch  refers. 
They  Ip^ew  that  revolution  had  brought  them  to  no  resting-place,  and  conflict, 
whether  with  progress  or  disaster,  seemed  the  only  matter  of  certainty.  For  no 
trusty  pilot  was  at  the  helm.  No  bright  period  stood  forth  in  their  national  his- 
tory,.to  wlilch  good  men  could  revert  as  the  standard  and  starting  point  for  pro- 
gression. The  blessing  sought  seemed  still  a  thing  to  be  created— a  vision 
coloured  according  to  every  man*s  ima'^Ination,  with  no  ^eflncd  indubitable 
object,  to  fix  and  combine  the  efforts  of  alh  Alas,  for  France,  labouring  in  tho 
fire!  To  what  profit  is  her  chivalrous  honour,  h.er  patriutism,  her  soldier-liko 
gallantry,  her  heroic  devotion  to  the  bubble  she  sets  before  her  as  glory  !  Doomed 
ever  to  gamble  in  e:9LperimentS|  aad  renew  her  game  of  chance,  the  fulcrum  if 
wanting  iu  ber  mechanics,  from  which  the  lever  derives  its  force,  the  basis  of 
sound  principle,  on  which  alone  solid  liberty  under  a  firm  reliable  government 
can  be  reared.  She  has  not  yet  learned,  that  it  Is  ^  the  fear  of  God  that  exaltcth 
a.Batioo,"  and  that  witlmut  the  faith  that  has  its  post  of  duty  here,  and  its  re- 
ward Uer^after,  tixe  element  is  wantingby  which  one  nuin  can  have  belief  in  anotber. 
Int^cst  may  league  men  for  a  season  to  expela  tyrant,  to  surmount  some  insufferable 
mischief,  to  achieve  some  notable  common  advantage  ;  but  beyond  that,  It  cannot 
b«  aiccrtained  who  in  the  .long  run  will  prove  true,  or  who  may  prove  traitors. 
Men  know  each  other  to  be  weak  and  corruptible.  They  believe  m  the  lures  of 
ambition,  in  the  p9tency  of  bribes,  in  the  tempting  chai-acter  of  weulih  and  power, 
— thff  world's  rewards  ;  but  in  the  power  to  resist  tliese,  unless  taught  by  somo 
bright  exempUfiicfttions  of  CVistiau  character,  and  a  share  in  the  influence  which 
these  iditfuse  over  society^  they  do  not  believe. 

Id  our  British  contest  for  constitutional  liberty,  something  far  more  dear  and 
tndispeosable  than  ail  theprizee  in  tlie  world>  lottery  was  at  stake,  \\z.  freedom 
4tf  cojucicAce.  It  was  this  that  forbade  all  compromise,  that  made  heroes  of  hum- 
ble ineu.  ani  drew  after  them  an  army  of  followers  when  their  ^ilaccs  were  left 


_^^^.      _  „ They  _ 

liaamdeaor  a  FalkUnd,  when  called  to  take  what  seemed  to  them  theii*  country's 
sword  gainst  their  countrymen.  They  have  not  in  their  ranks  soldiers  such  aa  were 
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found  in  Gromweirs  army,—"  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  wielding  tbe  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  instant  in  prayer.*'  The  preserving  salt  subsists,  we  fear,  in  scanty  mea- 
sure among  them,  that  served  to  restore  our  country,  when  profligacy  and  vice 
broke  loose  over  it,  that  gave  to  our  Bunyans  and  Baxters,  though  proscribed  and 
in  prison,  power  to  revive  and  quicken  the  withering  laud.  France,  we  conclude 
with  sorrow,  baa  before  her  a  course  of  civil  dissension  and  misgovernment,  not 
possessing  as  yet  the  moral  requisites  through  which  disinterested  rubrs  and  con- 
stitutional liberty  can  alone  bo  enjoyed.  These  are,  in  fact,  Proieftant  attri- 
butes, implying  and  requiring  the  unfettered  exercise  of  thought,  judgment,  and 
discussion,  on  subjects  the  most  nearly  and  highly,  interesting  to  man. 

ScrC^tuval  and  ^ira»ti(al  ^a^^nd. 

'      THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON  yellow  and  his  hair  black  /  unless,  iu- 

VINWCATED.  deed,  he  were  a  bald-headed  mulatto, 

and  that  surely  would  be  a  curious  sub- 

Thib  book  is  objected  to  as  being  in-  ject  for  amorous  eulogy,  besides  being 

delicate  in  its  expressions.    To  this  we  directly  contrary  to  the  context ;  for  his 

reply  : —  complexion  is  just  before  described  as 

1.  Tliat  much  of  this  indelicacy  is  white  and  ruddy,  v.  10. 

the  fault  of  the  translators,  and  not  of  Again,  v.  14  :  His  body  it  at  ttkiu  ivory 
the  original  poem.  No  one  quality  of  girded  icUh  tapphira.  How  admirably 
the  poem  will  more  forcibly  strike  a  this  corresponds  with  the  snow-whiio 
reader  of  the  original,  who  is  capable  of  robe  and  the  girdle  set  full  of  jewels,  as 
entering  into  ilie  spirit  of  the  age  in  we  sac  it  in  Sir  Kobert  Kerr  Poi  tei*8 
which  it  was  written,  than  the  delicacy,  portrait  of  the  late  King  of  Persia !  But 
the  purity,  and  the  propriety  of  its  Ian-  what  is  there,  I  pray  you,  on  the  waked 
gnage.  Our  English  translators  were  body  that  looks  like  a  girdle  of  sap- 
theologians,  and  not  poets;  they  had  phiresi  Do  you  suppose  the  loved  one 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  know-  is  eulogised  for  having  the  disease  called 
ledge  of  Hebrew,  or  did  not  feel  their  the  shingles! 

position  sufficiently  secure,  to  pi*eserve  Again,  chap.  vii.  2,  is  a  beautiful  de- 

them  from  a  too  implicit  reliance  on  scription  of  the  front  clasp  of  the  female 

preceding  translators,  who  had  not  only  dress,  which  was  usually  of  gold,  and 

been  as  unpoetical  as  themselves,  but  set  with  rubies  and  other  brilliants, 

most  of  tlieni  were  monks  and  reeluseSi  Nothing  is  more  common  among  the 

whose  minds  too  often  are  but  a  cage  Oriental  poets    than    the     comparing 

for  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.    Of  rubies  with  wine  and  wine  with  rubies; 

the  fact  here  stated,  every  reader  will  but  how  utterly  absurd,  if  the  naked 

be  convinced   who   will  compare  our  body  Is  supposed  to  be  described  1    So 

English  translation  with  the  Hebrew  also  the  fawn-coloured  robe  and  the 

origiualj    or    with   any  good  modern  snow- white  girdle  are  represented  by 

translation,  like  tliat   of  Herder,  De  the  next  figure;  but  what  is  there  on 

Wette,  or  RosenmiiUer.  tlie  naked  body  to  conespond  to  it ! 

2.  Somo  of  the  alleged  indelicacy  3.  Some  of  the  supposed  indelicacy 
arises  from  mistaking  descriptions  of  arises  from  a  change  of  manners  ;  see 
the  dress  for  descriptions  of  the  naked  iv.  6 ;  vii.  3.  There  is  certainly  no  iu- 
pcrson.  Chap.  V,  10-16,  is  often  sup*  delicacy  in  describing  those  parts  of  tho 
posed  to  be  a  description  of  the  naked  person  which  are  always  exposed  to 
person,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  view,  as  the  face  and  hands.  All  the 
absurd  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  monuments  and  pictures  of  ancient 
language  itself.  Those  parts  of  the  per-  Egypt  show  us  that  the  ancient  Orien- 
son  which  custom  exposes  to  view,  are  tal  ladies  dressed  so  as  fully  to  expose 
indeed  described  ;  but  as  to  those  parta  the  bosom,  and  of  course  there  could 
which  custom  conceals,  it  is  the  dress  have  been  no  indelicacy  in  alluding  to 
and  not  the  skin  which  is  described ;  or  describing  it. 

for  example:  Hit  head  is  as  the  most  fine  In  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  words, 

gold,  and  his  hair  it  curled  and  at  black  at  every  generation  changes  in  its  views 

thi  raten.    What  is  this  but  the  turban,  of  delicacy  and  propriety.  The  English 

gold-coloured  or  ornamented  with  gold,  language  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 

and  the  raven  black  ringlets  appearing  of  the  present  age,  is  a  sufficient  illustra« 

below  it  t    How  else  could  his  head  be  tiou  of  this.    In  a  poem  nefkrlr  three 
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thousand  ye/irs  old,  we  may  well  expect  Bible,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of 

some  deviation  from  our  present  views  this  fact,  by  taking  a  Concordance,  and 

of  propriety  in    respect  to  the  use  of  tracing  the  use  of  the  words  love^  mar^ 

words,  though  there  are  not  more  in  the  riag€,  adulleri/^  fornication,  ichoredom,  and 

Song  of  Solomon,  properly  translated,  the  like.     The  figure  is  appropriated 

than  in  Hesiod  or  Homer,  or  even  in  equally  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 

Spenser  and  Shalcspeare.   The  fact,  too,     the  New 

that  men  and  women  live  separately  in  The  allegory  is  not  useless  even  to 

the  Oriental  world,  makes  a  great  dif-  Occidentals.     There  are  persons  and 

ference  in  respect  to  the  use  of  words.  there  are  states  of  mind,  even  among 

Some  object  to  the  poem  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted^ 
the  scriptural  canon,  because,  as  they  and  to  which  it  afFnrds  the  richest  de- 
allege,  it  is  a  description  of  physical  votional  excitement,  and  a  devotional 
love,  and  as  such,  unworthy  of  a  place  excitement  ofthe  purest  character.  The 
among  the  sacred  books.  devotional  poetry  of  Dr  Watts  is  a  suf- 

Allowing  it  to   be  a  description   of  ficient  illustration  of  this  point.     But 

physical  love,  I   presume  no   one  ac-  we  have  a  better  illustration  in  our  own 

quainted  with  tlie  original  will   deny  country,  in  the  metaphysician,  Jona- 

that  itis  wedded  love;  a  chaste  and  legi-  than  Edwards,  who,  though  the  driest 

timate  affection.   Why  should  a  passion  and  most  astute  of  scholastic  theolodans>, 

so  strong,  so  universal,  so  essential  to  had  a  heart  and  imagination  of  Oriental 

the  liappiness — to  tlie  very  existence  richness  and  f;irvour.    Read  the  folio w- 

of  the  human  race,  be  denied  a  place  in  ing  extracts  from  his  account  of  his  o>vii 

a  revelation  from  God  to  man?     As  a  religious  experience  : — 

matter  of  fact,  has  it  not  a  place  in  every  ..  j  ,enjember  the  thoughts  I  used  then  to 

partof  tlic  Bible,  from  Genesis  toReve-  have  of  holiness,  and  said  sometimes  to  my- 

lation?  God  is  the  autlior  of  the  human  self,  <  I  do  certniuly  love  holiness  such  as  tho 

constitution  as  well  as  of  the   Bible  ;  gospel  prescribes.'    It  appeared  to  me  that 

and  he  has  in  all  respects  adapted  his  f^^e  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  ravisb- 

revelation  to  the  nature  of  the  beings  ^^g^J^  ^^^fjj  ^^l^'^^T  fT^^.^Zln^l 

-         ,          .^           J     .         1      T^          1 J  r  ness — a  aivme  beauty  ;  far  purer  than  any 

for  whom  It  was  designed.    It  would  be  ^j^.^^g  y^^^^  ^^  ^^rt^, .  ^^^  ^^^^  i^^,y  ^^1,,^  y,^ 

strange,  indeed,  if  one  of  the  most  im-  nkg  mire  and  defilement  in  comparison  with  it. 
partanc  and  never  absent  phenomena  in  *'  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of 
the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  my  contemplations  on  it,  appeared  to  me  to 
man  should  never  be  noticed  in  a  reve-  ^^  o^ »  sweet  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm 
1  «:^^  «^  1.;.,,  ^»/>»«  i.Cfi  ri..««>/x-  Tf  *Uo.  nature:  which  brouuht  an  inexpressible  purity, 
lation  to  him  froni  his  Creator.  If  the  brightness,  peacefulneis,  and^avishmeut  to 
viciousness  and  licentiousness  of  men  the  soul.  In  other  words,  that  it  made  the 
have  loaded  this  sulyect  with  vile  and  goul  like  a  field  or  jjardcu  of  God,  with  all 
filthy  associations  in  vile  and  filthy  manner  of  pleasant  flower.*,  all  pleasant,  de- 
minds,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  God  or  of  lih'Utfui,  and  undisturbed ;  enjoying  a  sweet 
his  revelation.  Tli\>  vine  will  not  bo  calm,  and  the  gentle,  vivifying  beams  of  the 
J  i  J  .  .  »i  «  ^«„,.««  ».,n:u:u»»/i  sun.  Ihesoulof  a  true  ChnHtian.  as  I  then 
destroyed,  nor  the  grapes  annihilated,  ^^^^^^  meditations,  appeared  like  such  a 
because  wicked  men  make  themselves  y^^^^^  ^^^^^^  f^^^,^^  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of 
beasts  with  wine.  ^  ^  the  year;  low  and  humble  in  the  ground. 
But  this  is  an  Oriental  book,  written  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant 
in  an  Oriental  land,  by  an  Oriental  beams  of  the  sun's  glory;  rejoicing,  as  it  were, 
author,  and  intended  in  the  fii-st  instance  »>  ^  calm  rapture;  diffusing  around  a  sweet 
forthJuseofan  Oriental  people;  and  [;,:^;Td.Voro&^^^^^^^^^^^ 
it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  their  manners  1,1,^  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in 
and  their  rules  of  composition,  and  not  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  part  of 
by  ours.  "Now,  it  is  the  universal  custom  creature  holiness  of  which  I  had  so  great  a 
in  the  Oriental  world,  and  always  has  sen^e  of  its  loveliness  aa  humility,  brokennesi 
been  from  time  immemorial,  to  'repre-  o^  heart,  and  novorty  of  spirit ;  and  there  wjj 
7  ..^  ,  ..  .  jAi-  5^..  nolhinsf  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for.  My 
sent  spiritual  subjects  under  this  pecu-  ^^^^^  S^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^ .  ^^  fj^  j^ »  ^^^^^  qJ^ 

liar  figure.     The  figure  is  appropriated  ^g  j„  ^^^  ^^.^  !  that  I  might  be  nothing,  and 

to  such  subjects.     In  the  Bible  itself,  tliat  God  might  be  all  ;  that  I  might  become 

where  the  words  of  this  class  are  used    as  a  little  child 

once  iu  the  literal  sense,  they  are  used  *'  And  as  I  was  walking  there  Cxn  hx» 

ten  times  iu  the  metaphorical  sense ;  so  ff  ther's  field),  and  looking  up  on  the  sky  and 

.        ....At           11      •I'l.jr  clouds,  there  came  into  ray  mina  a  swees 

that,  in  fact,  the  metaphorical  instead  of  l'2e\f  th.  glorious  majeiy  and  ffr^c*  of 

the  literal  becomes  the  most  obvious  q^^^  ^|j^j  j  Jj^^^  ^q^  how  to  express.    I 

sense,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  all  teemed  to  see  them  both  in  sweet  conjonc- 

Orieat^l  literattiro.     In  respect  to  the  tiott;m»j«ity»nd  meekuMS  joined  togtthor! 
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It  fm  ft  a^TMl^  and  g«BUe»  tmd  bol^  majmty,  short  in  nghteousoeas.    Wfv  too»  bave 

Md  also  a  inaj08ti«  nKekntsa;  abigb,  gc^at,  |^  ^ork  to  do;  let  us  finuH  it  offhand, 

•"^a"]?*!?-^*"*^          fA''     ♦11    .^  and  cut  it  short  in  faithfuliusM.    His 

"  After  thif,  my  aens^  of  divme  tilings  gra-  ^^j,  ^-ii  ,  ^  i,«^:^  .  i^i  „«i.   ^..«.  k« 

dually  increaaed,  and  became  mora  and  mora  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^f"*®^  5  ^t  »»>  <>«"  ^ 

Inrely,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  awwt-  leifittrelv  and  alow.    Ah  1  U  is  a  work, 

aeai.    Th«  appaaranat  of  avary  thing  waa  al-  -^-whether  we  look  %b  ito  owa  nature, 

terad;  thara  saamed  to  fan,  as  it  ivara,  aaalm,  or  at  the  time  we  can  reckon  on  for 

beautifttl  appearanca  of  diviue  glory  in  aknoat  4^g  it,«Uiat  wiU  brook  no  delay  ;  nor 

awy  thing  jm  the  pun,  moon,  and  stars  m  drawUng^dilatory—liatless  man- 

tha  clouds  and  blue  sky :  m  the  grass,  flowers,  *     ^         e                      Ti.j           j       ii 

and  trees;  in  the  vrat^rV^nd  allSt™;  ^hich  *»«•  of  perfonnanco.      It  demand.  oU 

used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind*    I  often  Used  to  pro»ptUude  and  liaste.    What  I  May 

ait  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  tltte^  and  in  we  trifle  and  dallv,  in  days  like  these, 

the  day  spend  much  time  in  viewing  tha  with  the  manifold  labours  of  zeal  and 

doi»d8  and  the  sky,  to  behold  the  glory  of  Iq^q  to  which  the  Church  and  all  Chris^ 

Uod  in  these  things ;  in  the  mean  time  singiM  ^j      ^^^         summoned  I     Uow  much 

forth  with  a  low  voice  ray  contamplations  of  ,      ^  _      .                    i-  i.  •     it 

Creator  and  Redeamar."  ^            ^  ^^^  ^^  *«  accomplish  I    Uow   many 

things  to  set  about !     In  the  prospect 

T  After  reading  those  extracts,  you  will  especially  of  the  Lord's  short  work  on 

not  be  surprised  to  find  him  saying  in  the  earth,  what  do  our  hands  find  to  do! 

the  same  conaeetion  :-^  Abroad,  the  few  doors  that  are  still 

"'  Tha  whole  book  of  Canticles  naed  fo  be  open,-T.«ttd,  alas  !  may  be  shut  to-mor- 

plaasaut  to  me,  and  I  used  to  be  much  in  row,->loadly  summon  us  to  enter  in 

reading  it  about  that  time,  and  found  from  with  all  the  means  of  Christian  influ< 

time  to  time  an  Inward  sweetness  that  would  ^^^^  ^^^  usefulness  -  at  our   disposal, 

carry  me  away  in  my  conternpUtions.    This  ^^       ^o^,     jj^j       ^  ^      j       France. 

1  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  *  j  tT^.V^      -t^Mi?      ^   J^.    ,         t «««««,» 

a  calm  and  delightful  abstraction  of  the  soul  ^^  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,^and 

(Torn  all  the  coucorns  of  the  world;  and  some-  among  tho  countrymen  of  Guicctardini, 

timea  a  kind  of  viaiou  or  fixed  ideaa  and  im-  -«-caU  on  us  for  sympathy  and  succour, 

aginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains  or  Bibles,    colporteurs,  evaugeliats^    may 

aoQU  aolitarv  wilderness,  &r  from  all  man-  g^jn   ^e  sent  over  many  lands.     The 

kind,  sweetly   conversing  with  Christ,  and  „„„i,^„'  «  ,„:«j  ^c  rx^jL^^^  «.-.-  i^ 

rapt  and  swallowed  up  i?God.    The  sense  I  awakenmg  mind  of  Germany  may  be 

had  of  divine  things  would  often  of  a  sudden  encouraged  m  the  right  way.     And  the 

kindle  up  an  ardour  in  my  aoui  that  I  know  exiles  of  all  nations  seeking  refuge  hero, 

not  how  to  ezpraaa. or  in  retreats  along  tho  Mediterranean 

"  While  thua  engaged,  it  always  aaemad  shores,  may  be  plied  with  the  weapons 

natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  me-  ^  ggepel-tnith  and  goepel-love,— so  that 

^^  rsi^nVnTw^^'^"''''  "  "''"  ^^w'^^'-y  -turnio  ?heir  own  climes 
«,.  ^  .  ,  ,  .  .«  ,  1 .  again,  they  may  carry  with  them  some- 
The  soft,  rich,  glowing,  aU- absorbing  ti,i„^  i^^ter  than  the  mere  boast  of  secu- 
devotionalfeeling  of  JunathanM wards,  i^r  freedom,  and  bless  their  country- 
would  soon  cure  people  of  all  their  ^„  ^j^i^  ^1,^  t^ue  light  and  liberty  of 
pci-uplesm  respect  to  the  Soxao?SoKQS,  Ueaven.  At  home,  again,  while  the 
WH iCH  IB  Solomon  s.  season  of  tranquillityand  prosperity  lasts, 

■  what  enterprises  of  patriotism,  philan- 

GOD*S  SHORT  WORK  A^^D  MAN'S  thropy,  and  piety  remain  to  be  undcr- 

URGENT  DUTY.  taken ;  what  masses  of  ignorance  and 

-     .^  ,     ^         *    1  xi  vice  to  be  invaded ;  what  sins  among  all 

If  it  be  true  that  there  are  signs  in  ,^i^  ^^  ^i^^  ^  ^^  checked  ;  what 

our  day,  and  over  all  Chnstendom,  of  fl^^^^s  of  misery  to  be  stemmed  and 

the  Lord  begmnmg  to  make  a  thort  ^.-^^^        ^y^^^  blessed  reforms  in  meu's 

work  of  what  he  has  to  do  on  the  earth,  j^^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^  ^^^^^     ^.j^^^ 

^how  loud  IS  the  call  to  all  his  people  ^ew  sources  of  intellectual,  and  social, 

to  make  a  short  work  also  of  what  they  ^^^  n,^^^,  ^^^      jritual  improvement 

ha>^todoI     If  there  are  indications  of  to  be  opened  up  for  all  the  needy! 

haste  and  accelerated  snecd  in  thcLord  b     i.^ f  _.._  ^i. ^. i -  \  _ 


.      r  ^  .    .    71  '^1        '"  ""/'  Every  where,  and  among  all  kindreds, 

movements  of  duty  I   ."e  lias  a  work  ^^^  peoples,  and  tongues,  the  ••gospel 

to  do ;  and  he  will  finish  it,  and  cut  it  ^f  ^he  kingdom"  must  be  ••preached  in 

*  The  above  extracts  are  from  an  article  in  the  all   the   world,  for  a  witnoSS  uuto  all 

4.'iji?:-c.T£;'-wnSi  ts^fz-.  z  »*"«»•:  rW-  "*:•  IM  ^  •^'^ 

tWiOMtdiuMmo'iffoiinkUinjMVMfmh  where  the  fiufilmeot  m  that .  jj^onons 
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otitstamliftf  liromke^  whitth  only  bagtm  <m  nn  air  of  sullen  or  of  JoTial  defiams^ 

to  be  McempUshed  on  the  day  of  Pe»te-  thottgh  all,  it  may  be,  16  not  at  ease  hi 

cMt,  is  to  be  sought  and  expected,-^^^  I  thine  inmost  soul.    Thou  hast  fared 

mil  pour  ont  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  well  upon  the  earth.    Thy  toil  has  been 

before  the  great  and  notarae  dsy  »f  thto  rewarded.    Thy  cup  is  full.  Misgivings 

Lord  come '' — (Joel  ii^  28-^2 ;  A«ts  ii.  thou  hast  had;  relentings  of  heart;  timea 

17-90-)  '  .  of  awakening;  strivings  of  the  Lord's 

Surely,  sKreIy>  if  Ohrlatian  Cfanvdite  Spirit  with  thine.    Bnt  than  hast  got 

and  Christtaii  men  had  thm  eyes  opes-  over  them;  and  no  harm  has  befallen 

ed  to  the  work  lyiB<[  to  Uieir  hands,  thee.    And  in  thy  unblemished  reputa- 

the&^  would  be  an  end  of  the  cool  and  tion  and  uuimpeachable  integrity,  with 

easy  unconcern  with  whioh  they  ai^  ail  thy  failings^  thou  haat  made  thy  way 

tfrw  putting  it  ofiv  and  the 'perfunctory  through  life  well,  and  canst  chaUenge 

and  listless  indolence  with  which,  when  eye  of  envy  and  tongue  of  slander  to  do 

they  take  it  up,  th^  go  through  with  it.  thee  wrong.    But  see,  O  vain  man,  the 

Tliere  would  be  no  more  dull  and  sleepy  sword  of  divine  retribution  hanging  by 

acquiescence  in  words  half-heard  and  a  thread  over  thee  1  The  Lord's  waiting 

plans  half'^understood.  There  Would  be  it)  patience  is  long;  but  faii  work  of 

the  eagemesSfthe  energy,  the  aninaation  reokoniug  is  short.    Thou  art  eonnl- 

of  roeA  in  earnest,-- of  men  fn  haste.  No  ing  thy  gains;  thou  art  laying  out  thy 

more  nice  weighing  of  scruples,  and  groimds;  thou  art  adorning  thy  house, 

raising  of  objections,  and  balsncing  of  Bnt  lo  I  ere  thy  task  is  done  for  the  day, 

difficulties ; — no  mere  mention  of  that  it  smitten  man  art  thou  upon  thy  bed| 

ewrlasting  pliantom  of ''a  lion  in  the  —a  dead  corpse  upon  tby  bierT 
way.'*      l^irly  roused,  every  Church        Or  art  thou  a  fruitless  branch  in  the 

would  go  right  on  in  every  walk  of  enm<  vine,  a  formal  and  hypocritical  professor 

gelistic  duty ;  evtiry  man  would  throw  of  Cbrist's  gospel^  an  unprofitable  mem« 

his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  could  ber  of  htschuroh,  a  self- deceiver,  having 

find  to  do  for  God^  E^^  Aiid  his  M-  a  name  to  live  and  yet  dead  f    Ah  ! 

low-mon^i  salvation.  AH  wouldbe  alive  that  name  to  live;  it  has  stood  thee  in 

and  on  the  alert ;  feeling  that  there  was  stead  for  many  a  year.  On  and  on  thou 

no  time  for  drowsiness  or  sloth.    Qod  hast  been  going,  always  bearing  leaves; 

is  ia  right  earnest  in  the  day  when  'he  rarely,  if  ever,  fruit.    Season  after  sea- 

makce  a  short  work  on  the  earth.   Oh !  son  has  found  and  left  thee  still  trusting 

t  halt  his  people  were  as  much  in  earnest  in  that  name  to  live.    God's  account 

as  he  ii,  in  making  very  short  work  in-  with  thee  has  been  lefl  for  welinigh 

deed  of  what  he  'gives  them  to  do, —  half  a  century,  or  even  perhaps  more, 

againti  that  brief  and  awfut  day  I  unexamined  and  unsettled.     He  has 

One  word,  ere  we  close,  as  to  the  called  for  no  decisive  reckoning ;  he 

beiHng  of  this  law  of  Divine  Providence  has  suffered  matters  to  remain  unqnes- 

whidi  we  have  been  considering  upon  tioned;  he  has  instituted  no  inquiry, 

men  individually.    In  this  view  also  a  and  made  no  balance.    All  the  While 

swift  reckoning  very  often  winds  up  a  uncounted  arrears  are  running  up.  Be* 

long*  outstanding  account.   Is  it  not  fre-  nefits  slighted,  mercies  abused,  privi- 

quently  remarked,  concerning  worldly  leges  wasted,  invitations  rejected,  move* 

men,  tluit  au  unbroken  civreer  of  prds-  ments  of  grace  stifled»   opportunities 

perlty  and  success,  reaching,  it  may  be,  misimproved,   talents    misspent,    love 

over  many  years,  is  by  some  most  un-  coldly  returned,  warnings  carelessly  tie- 

looked-lor  blight,  or  by  some  sudden  glected, — all    the   thousand    nameless 

and  sharp  vkitation  of  disease  or  death,  provocations  offered  to  the  God  of  hea- 

brought  in  a  moment  to  a  dark  and  ir-  ven,  little  noticed  by  thee,  but  every 

remMiable  closet    And  may  not  in<  one  of  them  recorded  in  his  book,— all, 

staaees,  alas  I  innumerable  be  found,  of  all,  are  treasured  up  and  kept  in  re* 

a  fair  and  flourishing  Christian  profes-  membrance  !    And  the  hour  cometh,-^ 

sioD  that  has  lasted  welinigh  a  whole  is  it  not  near  t— may  it  not  already  be 

lifetime^  ending  most  unexpectedly  and  all   but  come  1 — when  the   Lord  will 

most  abruptly,  in  a  course  of  backslid-  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short  in  right* 

ing  and  apostasy  almost  too  brief  and  eousness.  No  more  time  then  for  delay* 

tenible  to  be  measured  (  and  pleading,andargument,and  caloula- 

Art  then,  O  man,  a  trifler  with  serious  tion  of  chances  and  contingencies.  A  short 

thiogal-^as^olFer  perhaps,  or  a  careless,  work  will  the  Lord  make  with  thee. 

unfeed  daUier  with  holy  thoughts  and  Out  it  down,  is  the  word;— or  let  hope* 

boljr  momaneiu^  within  f    Thou  pattest  leas  blight  and  barrenness  from  henoe* 
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forth  he  its  doom  !  No  parleying  any  p^ixH  IN  ITS  SIMPLICITY. 
snore.  No  trifling  and  dallying.  In- 
stant jndginent  is  thy  fate;— sudden  A  Persian  Soofi  once  asked  the  mis- 
destruction  ;  or  judicial  blindness,  dead-  sionary  Marty  n,  where  he  would  find  the 
uess,  and  heardiiess  of  heart,  beyond  doctriues  of  Clirist;  and  the  reply  was 
remedy  or  hope  for  ever.  profound  though  simple, "  You  will  find 
What  then,  O  poor  sinner,  what  is  them  all  in  Christ."  The  devoted  man 
thy  course  of  safety  and  duty  now  !  meant  to  tell  the  inquirer  that  he  might 
Lest  God  make  short  work  with  thee,  study  a  book,  and  yet  come  short  of 
make  thou  short  work  with  him.  He  saving  truth.  He  might  learn  a  creed, 
will  not  prolong  his  dealing  in  judgment  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian.  lie  might 
with  thee.  Prolong  not  thou  thy  deal-  adopt  a  system  different  from  that 
ing  in  faith  and  penitence  with  him.  which  he  held  by  descent  from  his 
He  will  hastily  finish  the  work  of  reck-  fathers,  and  still  be  only  changing  one 
oning  with  thee,  and  cut  it  short  in  right-  delusion  for  another.  Martyn,  there- 
eousness.  Hastily  finish  thou  the  work  of  fore,  adopted  the  course  which  prcclud- 
transacting  with  him,  and  cut  it  short  in  ed  error,  as  far  as  man's  precaution 
righteousness  too; — righteousness,  not  could,  though  it  must  have  appeared 
thine  own,  but  his, — the  righteousness  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Soofi. 
he  has  himself  provided  for  thy  pardon,  Receive  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  and  ia 
peace,  acceptance,  reconciliation,  and  him  receive  all  truth;  but  truth,  in  re- 
renewal, — in  a  word,  for  thy  life  in  his  gard  to  salvation,  apart  from  him,  is 
favour  and  fellowsliip  for  ever.  Be  but  an  abstraction,  a  shadow,  a  theory, 
prompt  and  peremptory  in  appropriating,  or  a  name. 

through  the  grace  and  power  of  his  Now,  it  is  when  man  is  taught  to  act 
Spirit,  and  on  the  terms  of  his  blessed  in  spirit  on  ]Martyn*s  suggestion,  that 
gospel,  that  perfect  and  saving  right-  he  exhibits  one  of  the  highest  manife^ta- 
eousness  as  thine  own.  !Make  short  tious  of  the  Christian  life.  The  simple 
work,  we  repeat,  of  thy  closing  with  reception  of  the  Saviour — unwavering 
Christ,  and  taking  him  to  be  all  thy  repose  upon  him — entire  satisfac:iou 
salvation  and  all  thy  desire;  lest  God  with  him,  as  the  chief  among  ten  thou- 
should  resolve,  and  that  speedily,  to  sand — forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
make  short  work  of  the  winding  up  of  developments  of  the  Christian  life 
his  account  with  thee.  He  will  lose  which  we  are  permitted  to  witness  upou 
no  time  in  visiting  thee  for  thy  sins,  earth.  It  is  not  the  man  who  struggles, 
Lose  thou  no  time  in  pleading  with  him  and  who  argues  his  way  to  the  Saviour, 
for  their  forgiveness,  and  returning  and  by  what  is  deemed  an  intellectual  effort; 
8ubmitiug,'and  being rOconciled,  through  nor  the  man  who  doubts,  and  inquires, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  To  day,  while  and  falters,  and  hesitates,  as  to  whether 
it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your  the  Saviour  be  a  Saviour  or  not,  who 
hearts.  Make  haste  to  flee  from  the  manifests  most  clearly  tho  true  great- 
wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  of  eternal  ness  of  the  soul.  It  is  he  who  takes 
life.  You  have  a  waiting  God,  a  striv-  the  Divine  mind,  and  rests  upon  it,  just 
ing  Spirit,  a  freely-offered  and  all-suffi-  as  the  Divinity  gave  it.  It  is  he  viho 
cient  Saviour  now.  But  ere  another  in  simplicity  says,  "Speak,  Lord,  for 
year,  or  another  day  is  gone,  all  may  be  thy  servant  heareth ;"  or  it  is  he  who 
suddenly  and  swiftly  changed.  No  more  confidingly  prays,  "  Do  as  thou  hast 
a  waiting  but  an  avenging  God, — no  said,''— it  is  such  a  man  that  indicates 
more  a  Spirit  striving  with  thee,  but  the  highest  style  of  faith,  and  approxi- 
witnessing  against  thee, — no  more  the  mates  the  most  closely  to  Him  who  al- 
free  offer  of  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  ways  did  what  was  well-pleasing  to  the 
but  the  terrible  prospect  of  his  swift  Father.  Music  may  partake  of  a  highly 
coming  in  judgment.  Then  awake  ;  composite  character,  or  be  simple,  ma- 
arise;  linger  not;  look  not  behind,  jeslic,  and  sublime.  Like  some  grand 
neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain  ;  but  organ,  it  may  awe,  and  almost  appal ; 
suffer  the  Lord  to  hasten  and  hurry  or  like  the  Julian  harp,  natural  and 
thee  on  into  his  own  sure  place  of  re-  roost  soothing,  it  may  calm  and  tran- 
fuge — his  own  blessed  habitation  of  quillize  the  soul.  The  latter  is  the  em- 
peace. — jR. S.  Candlithf  J)  J),  ("  The  LortTi  blem  of  simple  faith . 
ShortWorkon  ike  Earth:''*  a  Sermon  preach'  We  should  not  fail  to  notice  the 
ed  in  Fret  St  Georpe's,  Edinburgh,  Jan,  errors  which  abound  upon  this  subject, 
4,  1852.)  for  they  are  instructive.    Men  hear  so 

.— — .  much    regarding   pardon^   thati    by  a 
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Strange  fallaej,  ihey  &re  prono  to  oon-  What  an  object  of  interest  is  the  tin- 
clude  that  they  are  pardoned.  They  conscious  and  helpless  babe  I  His  eyes 
hear  so  mnch  of  a  Saviour,  that  they  are  bnt  opened  on  the  world,  and  it 
hasten  to  the  soothing  conclusion  that  seems  as  if  the  slightest  causality  wonid 
they  are  saved.  It  is  as  if  a  dying  inan  close  them  in  death, — as  if  any  touch  or 
were  to  conclude  that  he  is  not  dying,  blast  would  suffice  to  extinguish  a  spark 
merely  because  he  hears  of  life,  or  a  of  life  so  minute  and  feeble.  Yet  that 
beggar  that  he  is  not  starving,  merely  babe  is  a  member  of  society,  and  has  its 
because  he  hears  of  bread.  And  so  in  relations,  and  perils,  and  wants,  and 
regard  to  faith.  Merely  because  they  claims.  Multitudes  are  concerned  in 
hear  of  it,  many  conclude  that  they  have  the  question.  What  shall  this  child  be  ! 
it, — and  thus  the  soul  may  perish  under  And  to  parents  the  breath  of  that  suck- 
the  power  of  self-deception.  But  even  Hng  changes  the  world,  and  gives  new 
when  men  begin  to  be  in  earnest  about  mould  and  dimensions  to  all  its  require- 
faithy  they  are  often  more  engrossed  mcnts.  But  what  can  a  parent  do  for 
with  the  term  than  the  tAin<7.  And  what  his  tender  offspring!  Little,  very  little, 
is  faith  t  It  can  scarcely  be  described  in  comparison  with  the  whole  necessi- 
or  defined  by  a  reference  to  any  single  ties  of  the  case;  and  such  limited  influ- 
act  of  the  mind,  and  the  Scriptures  de-  ence  as  he  wields,  is  all  derived  from 
scribe  it  by  a  wide  variety  of  terras.  God.  That  babe  inherits  a  depraved 
Coming  unto  Jesus,  is  one  of  these,  nature  which  only  God  can  renew;  that 
Looking  unto  Jesns,  is  another.  Appre-  babe  needs  a  title  to  heaven,  which  only 
hending  or  la^ng  hold  of  the  Saviour,  is  the  blood  of  Christ  can  supply;  that 
a  third.  Receiving  Christ,  is  a  fourth,  babe  is  encompassed  by  phj'sical  and 
Fleeing  for  refvge,  is  a  fifth.  Trusting  in  spiritual  evils,  waiting  the  first  oppor- 
the  Lord — leaning  upon  him, — these,  and  tunity  for  deadly  attack,  and  God  alone 
countless  other  expressions,  all  combine  can  intercept  the  threatened  strokes,  or 
to  teach  us  what  believing  is.  It  is  the  sanctify  their  infliction.  If  that  babe 
act  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  un-  cry  in  pain,  a  parent  knows  not  what 
derstanding,  and  the  whole  soul  is  in  it.  or  where  the  pain  is;  and  the  perplexity 
The  truth  of  God  in  the  gospel,  more  of  parental  solicitude  is  an  urgent  man- 
spccially  in  the  promises,  is  its  founda-  date  to  supplication — a  directory  of  na- 
tion or  warrant.  The  mercy  and  the  ture  to  the  God  of  grace;  and  happy  will 
love  of  God  constitute  its  encourage-  the  result  be,  if  parents  are  led  by  these 
ment.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  its  author,  plaintive  appeals  to  commit  a  treasuro 
The  Son  of  God  is  its  great  object,  so  precious,  yet  imperilled,  to  Divine 
Salvation  is  its  end,  and  the  glory  of  keeping  and  difiposal. 
God  in  that  salvation  the  crown  and  Parents  should  remember  their  chil- 
consummation  of  the  soul.  It  is  in  this  dren  in  every  service  of  devotion,  and 
way  that  man  is  justified.  It  is  thus  bo  ever  bearing  them  on  their  spirits 
that  peace  is  diffused  through  tho  soul,  before  God.  But  there  is  one  institu- 
and  thus  that  our  covenant  with  death  tion  which  is  especially  intended  and 
is  annulled,  through  the  heart's  cleav-  calculated  to  ally  parental  sympathies 
ing  to  Him  who  brought  life  and  im-  with  tho  worship  of  God — we  allude  to 
mortality  to  light  in  the  gospel. —  baptism.  Some  controvert  the  pro- 
R€V.W,K,Ttceedie  (*^ Lights  and  iShadovn  priety  of  infant  baptism.  They  think 
iM  Ike  Life  of  Faith")  that  the  former  dispensation  admitted 

children  into  the  church,  but  that  the 

new  economy  excludes  them  from  that 

9QftttK  for  tfje  iFamflS*  privilege,    it  cannot  be  denied  by  Bap- 
tists, that  Christian  parents  have  their 

Paekkts  snouu)  Commend  their  Chil-  duties  mightily  affected  by  the  doctrines 

DRsa  TO  God  from  Earlibst  Infancy.  and  profession  of  Christianity;  and  as 

Tnition  is  not  tho  first  duty  which  little  can  it  be  disputed,  that  the  chil- 

parents  owe  to  their  children.    Though  dren  of  these  parents  are  placed  in  very 

we  are  to  speak  mainly  of  the  education  peculiar  circumstances,  and  have  very 

of  the  young,  it  is  right  to  premise  that  special  advantages,  in  consequence  of 

other  obligations  have  precedence  in  enjoying  such  a  parentage.     And  yet 

time.    It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  a  we  are  told,  that  for  facts  and  principles 

child  Is  a  fit  subject  of  prayer,  when  ho  so  important,  no  expression  has  been 

is  not  yet  a  fit  subject  of  instruction,  provided  in  our  holy  religion  I    We 

and  that  before  we  can  plead  with  him,  have  not  so  learned  Christ.    It  is  our 

we  can  plead  for  him.  persuasion  that  the  tokens  of  federal 
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relation  to  God,  ate  fitill  available  for  that  single  observance  of  it  be  heedless 
the  seed  of  God*s  people;  and  the  inex-  and  destructive  I  Let  the  season  of  this 
prcssible  relief  and  delight  which  a  solemnity  be  a  season  of  readingX<^d 
parent  feels  in  committiDg  his  child  to  meditation,  of  heart-searching  and  de- 
God  in  baptism,  when  reflectively  and  votion — of  renewed  application  to  God, 
prayerfully  observed^  is  a  practical  at-  and  of  personal  and  domestic  dedication 
testation  to  this  application  of  the  nte,  to  his  service.  Let  the  ordinance  arouse 
and  an  evidence  of  its  divine  adaptation  and  concentrate  all  good  and  holy  pur- 
to  our  constitution  and  exigencies.  The  poses,  all  aspirations  of  love  and  kind- 
inventions  of  man  are  not  wont  to  be  so  uess,  all  sentiments  of  obligation  to  God, 
refreshing  and  edifying  in  their  influ-  $md  fidelity  to  endeared  kindred.  Lei 
ence.  But  baptism  observed  any  how,  it  be  a  saored  pillar  in  the  journey  of 
will  not  be  thus  benignant  in  its  effi-  life,  reminding  ourselves  and  telling 
caoy.  Through  abuse,  the  Scriptures  our  children  where  God  met  with  us, 
may  be  perverted  to  onr  own  destmc-  and  promised  to  be  with  us  and  with 
tion,  and  that  gospel  which  is  a  savour  our  offspring  after  us,  that  he  may  traiis- 
of  life  unto  life,  may  be  transformed  mit  blessings  from  parents  to  children, 
into  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Iiet  ^nd  cause  race  unto  race  to  praise  him. 
infant  baptism,  then,  bo  commended  in  Then  will  the  graceful  colunm  ^be  rich 
its  mode  of  observance,  and  it  will  be  in  its  historic  and  prophetic  inscriptions, 
also  justified  by  its  results.  The  rite  and  embellished  with  all  th^  loveliest 
has  regard  to  the  whole  duty  and  privi-  characters  of  memory  and  of  hope.* 

lege  of  the  parent,  to  the  entire  life  and  »  RKtMcted  rmm  «  Cowiirit  to  cuiMitn  1^ 

eternal  wellbemg  of  his  progeny.     Yet  rent^  regsrdiiui  the  Education  of  their  CMIftnn,'* 

it  is  but  once  observed  in  the  case  of  t",  "SX.i«2%n°ilS;i[rf?^^^^^  t/JZ  fcl  .2' 

,....,      ,        jj-k«              J.     •../•  King  of  Oia«gow,  611  Denair  of  tne  Umted  Prt»br- 

each  individual,  and  O  how  sad  is  it  if  wrUn  synod. 


K«t{c(0  of  'Ntio  ISooHs. 

The  RainhoiD  in  Ote  North.' a  l^ort  Acrouni  Indians  in   the  neighbonrhood.      !t*he 

of  the  First  Eitahfishment  of  Chrislinnit^  servants  of  the  company  were  usually 

in  RuperCg  Land,  by  Vu  Church  Mit-  men  of  unprincipled  and  sreckless  cha« 

I  tionartf  Societif,    By  S.  Tucksr.  racter,  who  introduced  vices  among  the 

London:  1851.  native  Indians  which  had  never  been 

known  among  them  before ;  and  at  each 
Iv  the  year  1669,  Charles  II.  granted  station,  a  race  of  **  half-breeds**  sprung 
a  charter  to  Prince  Rupert  and  others,  up,  the  children  of  British  fathei-s  and 
empowering  them  to  undertake  an  ex-  Indian  mothers,  who  commonly  added 
pedition  to  Iludson's  Bay,  for  the  pur*  the  immorality  of  the  one  to  the  hea- 
pose  of  discovering  a  new  passage  to  thenism  of  the  other.  One  hundred 
the  South  Seas,  and  for  other  objects,  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  any  mi* 
and  securing  to  them  the  right  of  trad-  nister  of  the  gospel  came  to  this  com- 
ing in  furs  and  other  productions  of  munity  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  salva- 
the  country.  This  right  at  first  extend*  (ion;  and  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
ed  over  those  countries  which  are  wa-  that  at  that  time  the  district  was  over* 
tered  by  the  rivers  that  fall  into  Ilud-  spread  by  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
son's  Bay,  and  which  are  called**  Prince  nngodliness  of  almost  unexampled  in- 
Bupert*s  Land;**  but  the  territories  of  tensity. 

tlie  company  now  extend  from  the  At-        In  1820,  that  mission  commenced  its 

lantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  operations,  of  which  an  account  is  given 

%vitliin  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  northern  in  the  volume  before  us.     Unpretend- 

boundary  of  Canada  and  the   United  ing  though  the  narrative  be,  we  do  not 

States.    It  is  a  vast  and  desolate  re*  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 

fion,  and  with   the  exception  of  the  interesting  and  remarkable  chanters  in 

ted  River  colony,  founded  by  Lord  tlie  history  of  modern  missions.  Carried 

Selkirk  in  1811,  presents  neither  town  on  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  globe,  and 

nor  village,  nor  any  marks  of  civilisa-  among  a  people  that  have  scarcely  any 

lion,  except  a  few  scattered  stations  relations  with  other  communities^  u|knay 

called  *<  forts,*^  established  by  the  com*  be  less  important  in  respect  of  itfe  direct 

pany  for  cairylng  on  trado^  with  th^  Influence  on  the  rest  of  tfie  irorlif  but 
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it  if  all  ib«  more  interesting  as  a  record  never  was  that  instmction  given  with- 

of  moral  heroi«m  on  the  part  of  the  ont  sererai  hearts  being  impressed,  and 

missionaries,  and  as  showing  how  the  giving  evidence,  in  the  end,  of  a  saving 

Spirit  of  God  dispenses  his  blessings  change  bv  the  power  of  God. 

even  to    the    uttermost  parts  of  the  ;  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  external 

^lobe.    The  Rev.  John  West  went  ont  change  produced  at  one  settlement  in  a 

m  1820,  as  chaplain  and  missionary  to  couple  of  years  :— 

the  Red  River  settlement,  in  conneo-  n  g^jiy  j^  t^e  iprlng  of  1833,  Mr  Coekian 

tion  witli  the  Church  Missionary  Socio*  stood  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp 

ty  and    the   Hudson    Bay    Company,  bend  of  the  rirer,  thirteen  miles  below  his 

Three  years  after,  the  Rev.  David  Jones  own  dwelling  at  the  rapids  j  and  as  he  snryeyed 

followed;  in  1826,  the  Rev.  Mr  Cockran  *!>•■«»•  bjfore  him,  his  mind  was  occupied 

came  out ;   Mr  Smithurst  arrived  in  !Lf  JftHt™  f.?tw  ^'liff  ^^'lu  "w-"": 

loon     -ftfl-rt      1      •     10J1      -kj-TT     X  f^^  vrith  plans  tor  tbeir  relief*    Ail  was  a 

1839  ;  Mr  Cowley  m  1841  ;  Mr  Hunter  ^reaiy  waste ;  the  sweep  of  the  river  had  form- 

in  1844 ;  and  Mr  James  in  1846.  Some  ed  a  kind  of  bay,  the  shore  of  which  was  lined 

natives  were  ordained  to  the  ministry ;  with  wood  and  tangled  thicket  that  had  neTer 

and  BO  successful  was  the  work,  that  in  y«t  been  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man,  while 

1849.  a  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  was  ;»»«  *^^'}*^  ^^^I"^  on  the  marrin  of  the 

appointed,  who,  though  clogged  with  t^^^  f^X^rh'^tLlTjrt^d'^^^^^^^^^ 

unscnptural    Utle  of  «  his    lordship,  ^^^y  meal.  laSier  added  to  than  relieved  the 

seems  to  be  a  man  of  devoted  missionary  desolation  that  reigned  around, 

spirit,  ready  to    preach    in  tents,  or  **InOctoberI835,heaffainstoodonthesame 

teach  in  schools,  or  engage  in  any  other  "poti  »nd  thus  records  the  change  which,  by 

labour,  by  v^hich  the  cause  of  Christ  God's  blessing,  two  years  and  a  half  of  un- 

may  be  advanced.     Thirty  y«u,,'  la-  "!?f&«l,n™?Sri^^^^^ 

bour  m   this   once  dreary   wilderness  aee  the  village  standing  along  the  crescent  bay; 

have  so  altered  its  aspect,  that  at  one  twenty-three  little  whitewashed  cottages  are 

of  the  stations  the  missiouary  writes  shining  through  the  trees,  each  with  its  column 

that  we  must  not  expect  to  hear  of  the  of  smoke  curling  to  the  skies,  and  each  with 

conversion  'Of  the  heathen  in  it,  seeing  »*•  «*»«.^  o^  ^^«»*  *?*!  ^}^:  ^  ^"«»f  *J«« 

♦kft-A  :-   «-»•    ^«A  i,^»»Ua»    »:7u:»    ;♦«  lie  various  patches  of  cultivated  ground;  here 

here  is   not   one  heathen   withm   its  i^^d  there  pigs  are  seen  busily  seeking  fo^  their 

limUB ;  and  at   another,  there  are  re-  food,  cows  are  lowing  for  their  calves,  while 

ported  to  be  1200  **  confirmed'   Chris^  ia  the  centre  stands  the  school-house,  where 

tiaiu,  and    above  400   communicants,  sixty  merry  children,  "just; let  loose  from 


Oar  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  full  ac-     scbool,"are  leaping, running,  or  wrestling;  and 

all  is  life  and  caeerfulneBS.     *  It  is,*  contii 
be,  'but  a  speck  in  the  wildenM 
«uu  xyuiu  iwy  »  *rw  Hpcv..u«u»  UA  vu«     rtnmger  might  despise  it;  but  we 
most  mteresting  and  successful  work  of    the  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  work, 


count  of  these  operations,  but  we  must     *"  >«  ["•  "«  cneeriuinesa.    ;  it  is,'  continues 

i;„  J  ^ -  .  ^  V«„  „««ri«.«..-  «^  ♦u;-     «•»     b«t  a  speck  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 

find  room  for  a  few  specimens  of  this     ^^      mi«htdespise  it:  but  we  who  know 


the  Lord.  can  truly  say  that  Gh>d  hath  done  great  things, 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  mode  were  it  only  that  those  sheaves  of  com  have 

of  operations  which   the  missionaries  been  raised  by  hands  that  hitherto  had  only 

adopted.     Beginning  with  the  Euro-  been  exerriwi  in  deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty 
peans,  they  soon  found  encouragement        "*'' " 

to  extend  their  labours  to  the  Indians,        xhe  chief  of  the  settlement  bore  tlie 

among  whom  they  were  favoured  with  name  Pigwys,  whose  abode  is  thus  de- 

remarkable  success.    Devoted  to  their  scribed : 

great  work«^banished,  in  a  manner,        ..m^i  ^^t.-  1.1  i^ 

fr«™  i?»*<.Zl«»  in»Aw.  J,««A   ^ft»»  u  woi  The  lower  part  of  his  miserable  tent  was 

from  European  intercourro,  (for  it  was  ^^^  ^^  birch^rind,  and  the  upper  part  of 

but  once  a-year  that  ships  from  England  i^g  g^.^    Five  young  childwn— dirty,  and 

reached  them),  undertaking^  many  cold  almost  naked— sat  round  a  small  Hre  in  the 

and  dreary  journeys  in  sledges,  canoes,  middle,  the  smoke  of  which  filled  the  tent. 

and  similar  conveyances— «ubmitting  to  His  eldnt  daughter  was  boiling  a  kettle  of 

great  hardships  in  respect  of  habitation,  ~»P  "^  "^  ^J'  »»d  "'•^^Vjfjf  »'^^  ^"^ 

food,  and   eiTployme^-in    a    word,  procunng  any  thing  more  subrt^iUal." 

honouring  God  by  patient,  self-denied,  Pigwys  was  opposed  to  Mr  Cockrati'a 
and  prayerful  labour, —  God  honoured  plan  of  improving  the  settlement.  He 
them  by  giving  them  many  souls  for  complained  of  having  been  very  unsuo* 
their  hire.  Amid  all  the  physical  dif-  cessfui  during  the  autumn,  and  of  being 
fieultiee  of  the  work,  it  went  on  with  threehundred  rate  in  debt.  Still,  Mr  Cock- 
comparatively  little  spiritual  opposition,  ran  persevo^d,  and  soon  he  had  an  audi« 
This  waa  not  the  state  of  things  at  first;  enoe  of  100  natives,  a  church  was  built| 
bat  alter  » time,  the  Indians  were  often  some  people  walking  so  fiir  aa  20  miles 
^ager  for  iostroction ;  and  aeldom  or  to  |[ive  an  oooMional  day'«  gratuitonf 
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labour.    There  was  present  at  the  open-  the  first  missionary  to  the  district,  is 

ing  of  the  church,  one  of  the  sons  of  proceeding  up  the  river  to  the   Red 

the  chief  Pigwys,  who  had  been  brought  River  settlement : — 

up  at  the  school,  and  given  evidence  of  «« 'phere  might  now  be  seen  sitting  by  bis 

true  conversion.     The  death  of  this  in-  side  two  young  Indian  boys,  dirty,  half-dad, 

teresting  lad  made  a  deep  impression  and  uncivilised.    One  had  been  intrusted  to 


on  the  chief,  and  brought  matters  to  a  ^^  ^t  Yoik  Fort  by  his  father;  theother 

crisis.     To   his   heathen  friends  who  ?'??,,V  ^i^i.''^?^^'''*5  !^T%  J^L  k,^ 

^  .    ,  .                 ji.     Ai.i.*u      m'**  hut  little  of  English,  and  nothiug  of  God,  but 

tried  to  persuade  him  that  the  affliction  ^^  ^v^,^  was  endeavouring  to  lead  their  minds 

arose  from  his  having foi-saken  the  "re-  to  Him,  and  teaching  them  to  pray;  and  the 

ligion  of  his  fathers,"  he  replied  : —  simple  pra^rer,' Great  Father,  bless  me  through 

*"  Brethren,  you  are  too  late;  I  have  given  i^'^  Christ  our  Lord,;  was  often  heard  in 

up  my  heart  to  this  new  religion,  and  I  intend  ^"^en  accents  from  their  lips, 

to  prove  that  I  can  leave  my  son  in  the  hands  This  was  in  1820;  in  1840  one  of  the 

of  God.'  ,    ,      _                bovs  is  very  differently  employed  : — 

"All  this  time  Pigwys  remained  unbaptized;  "                "^     ,                   ,        , 

he  had  often  applied  for  baptism ;  he  had  given  "  I>o  our  reader*  remember  the  two  boys 

up  his  old  sins;  and  drunkenness,  which  had  mentioned  m  our  second  chapter,  who,  dirtr, 

been  his  besetting  one,  was  no  longer  a  habit;  ^J'JW.  and  ignorant,  had  been  brought  by  Mr 

but  Mr  Cockran  knew  that  he  could  not  always  West  to  Red  River  m  his  own  boat?    The 


resist  the  invitation,  when  visiting  at  the  Up-     simple  prayer  from  their  stemmering  lips  had 


"  But  by  the  grace  of  God  this  last  chain  of  evidence  of  being  Christians  indeed." 

sin  was  at  last  effectually  broken  through ;  and  Q^g  ^f  ^jj^gn  ^ow  called  Ilenn-  Budd, 

in  February  1838,  his  ^^^]^\;^ ^^^J^^^yf^  became  himself  a  missionary, and  found- 

receiving  this  faithful,  upright  fnend  mto  the  ,              .                           .   *•          *  /-• 

fold  of  Christ's  Church."  f  d  a  most  prosperous  station  at  Cum- 
berland.    The  following  is  the  surpns- 

Soon  after,  Pigwys,  who  had  assumed  jng  account  of  what  was  reported  by 

the  name  of  William  King,  addressed  ^i^  Smithurst,  an  English  missionary 

the  following  letter  to  the  Church  Mis-  ^Jiq  visited  the  station  in  1842  :— 

sionary  Society  :-  ,,  ^,^^^j  ^j,  ^^^  j^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

'^Avffnst  1,  1838.  hunting  or  fishing,  but  on  the  afternoon  of 

*•  Mr  rniKNUS, — It  has  never  been  my  cus-  Saturday,  Mr  Smithurst  was  delighted  to  see 

torn  to  leave  oif  in  the  inid&t  of  my  work,  but  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes,  containiog  sixty  or 

to  finish  it  offhand;  and  what  I  said  to  you  in  seventy  persons,  making  their  way  down  the 

my  former  letter  I  intend  to  adhere  to,  to  the  nvcr.    It  was  a  pretty  and  a  joyful  sight  aa 

end  of  my  life.     My  friends,  my  heart  is  sore  tho  Indians  jumped  ashore,  made  their  little 

to  see  our  praying- master  (Mr  Cockran)  driven  boats  secure  for  the  night,  and  then,  after 

about  like  a  slave,  to  teach  all  the  people  here,  saluting  Mr  Smithurst,  proceed  to  pitch  tl.eir 

You  cannot  know  how  far  he  has  to  go;  I  tents  by  the  side  of  the  missionary  dwelling. 

I  think  you  are  killing  our  friend;  you  should  *  Who  are  these  ihat  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  ad 

send  another  to  teach  us.     My  friends,  what  doves  to  their  windows?^ 

are  you  about  ?    Inhere  is  not  a  summer  but  *<  One  of  Mr  Smithurst*s  objects  in  visiting 

some  of  the  French  praying- masters  nrrive,  the  station  was  to  baptize  any  who  should  be 

but  I  do  not  wifch  to  go  to  them ;  I  wish  you  prepared  for  the  sacred  rite,  but  his  mind  mla- 

alone  to  teach  me  the  AVord  of  God.     I  am  gave  him  when  he  found^how  large  a  number 

getting  very  old,  my  friend^  but  there  are  presented  themselves  as  candidates.    Ue  could 


they  will  find  it.  I  do  not  now  look  so  much  tholic  priests 
to  my  body  as  to  my  soul,  and  I  intend,  there-  neighbourhood,  and,  without  living  them  any 
fore,  to  hold  fast  to  your  instructions.  It  waa  iustruction,  had  baptized  all  who  were  willing, 
fully  my  intention  that  my  son,  whose  hand  tying  a  metal  cross  round  their  necks,  and  as- 
wrote  to  you  for  me  last  year,  should  have  suriiig  them  they  were  safe,  he  could  not  re- 
been  useful  to  you,  but  he  is  now  no  more;  he  press  the  fear  that,  notwithstanding  Mr  Buddha 
has  left  me  for  ever;  he  sleeps  by  your  church,  faithful  scriptural  instruction,  some  of  the 
and  I  hope  to  sleep  there  loo.  I  hope,  there-  people  must  have  imbibed  erroneous  views, 
fore,  you  will  more  particularly  consider  my  During  Saturday  evening  and  the  early  pait 
case.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  discouraged  as  of  Sunday  morning,  he  examined  them  indi- 
you  hear  that  many  of  m^  young  men  do  not  vidually  and  searchingly,  and  to  his  grateful 
wish  to  follow  your  doctnne;  but^  you  know,  satisfaction  found  that  not  only  were  their 
perseverance  goes  a  great  way,  and  I  think  in  niinds  informed,  but  their  hearts  awakened, 
time  many  will  be  brought  in.  A  deep  sense  of  their  own  lost  state  by  nature 
«  Wtttiam  ViKft  — *^«  necessity  of  a  chance  of  heart  by  the 
«  ^7  •  r  /-.I  »  i  »•  /  A-  .  «  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit— a  dependence 
"  Chxff  of  tfie  Red  River  Indians^  J^  ^^^.^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  acceptance,  and  an  entire 

Here  is  another  contrast,    Mr  West,  renunciation  of  all  aelf- dependence,  were  eii- 
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?;:L^l:ATt^^^^  mokesatransition  to  the  canse  of  Christ 

JEctedT   Thtir '  heWte,'  they  slid"  ^  so  ^'^  g<>P?«-al,  left  « in  the  same  necessitous 

»or«,  they  were  ready  to  brtek  in  pieces.'  All  <^o°<J  J^on  in  which  heretofore  himself 

htdgJTen  up  their  heathen  practice,  regnUrly  ^^i"  and  shows  that  Christ  identifies 

attended  every  means  of  grace  in  their  power,  himself  with  his  members,  and  that  he 

filr^^t  nefgl^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^"^^"^  ^'^^  TJ^  ""^l  *^«  identity  in  the  proceed- 

"  The  doubu  and  feari  which  had  harassed  'T   5  ^^'®  ^"®'**^  judgment.    He  then 

the  mind  of  Mr  Smithunt  were  now  chi^eed  ^^"^^  *»  «  ™oro  specific  manner  to 

into  mtitude  and  joy,  aa,  in  tha  afternoon  of  ^o^an  8  sphere  Sn  the  service  of  Christ. 

Sunday^,  he  admitted  into  th^  fold  of  Christ  Woman's  Christian  service  in  the  family 

thirty-eight  adults  with  th«rchildr«u-4jighty-  is  that  desideratum,  for  which  the  dis- 

r^*  'Ld  bTouA7inS  **  ^i'*^  r  ^^K7;  *'^^^^^  "*^*°°«  «f  *h^  «arth  are  at  this 

the  glowing  thMkfuluessWith  which  Mr  Badd  ^"®!;®^  "fi:"*'    But  woman's  Christian 

must  have  witaeaaed  this  xeralt  of  his  devoted  ^e^^^ce  also,  in  every  enterprise  of  bene- 

and  self-denying  labours."  volence,  is  here  sketched  with  singular 

We  are  most  reluctant  to  close  this  Precision,  together  with  the  **  peculiar 

dee]>ly.iDteresti4]g  volume,  but  we  have  tenderness,  llie   confiding  dependence, 

given  extmcts  enough  to  recommend  it  *^®  elingiug  affections,  the  untiring  pa-, 

to  the  favourable  attention  of  our  rea-  tience,  the  heroic  fortitude  and  self- 

ders,  and   to  refresh  and  rejoice  the     sacrifice,  the  rosy  seal  of  womanhood 

hearts  of  all  who  pray,  'f  Thy  kingdom  "?*  *^  speak  of  perceptions  quick  as  in- 
come."    Blessed  be  God,  his  arm  is  not  stinct,  and  jealous  sensibilities/'  which 
shortened  tliat  it  cannot  save;  and  we  ^1'®  ^^^^^  called  her  characteristics.  We 
may  cherish  the  fond  and  blessed  hope,  8^'^'^  °"^^  ®"®  extract: — 
that  the   dajr  will  yet  come  when  all  tttr^.t.     *-r  ,  •  .^  ^  x 

the  nations  of  tho  world,  equally  with  tw!  SnTtifi? *• '^"^  'V*  *°  *"*!.*^*  ?™*'*"  ^^ 

A\                    1   j«          V4  1UI,  ci^uttuy  wiin  this  sanctmcation  and  consecration  of  woman- 

these  poor  Indians,  'shall  be  blessed  hood  to  ChririJ  .ve.  under  the  Old  TesZ^I 

in  Jesus,  and  6haU  call  him  blessed.'^  I  mightremindyouof  Sarah,  of  Deborah,  of  Ma- 

_^         ,     «.  ,        »ioaVawife,  of  Hannah,  of  Abigail,  of  Ihelitdo 

n  Oman  8  Sphere  in  the  Service  of  ChrUt.  »" aid  of  Israel,  of  the  Shunaromite,  of  Esther. 

Ti«  kU^    T>^„    T\. ^ .  «,  But  coming  down  to  New  Testament  times, 

«!,.*  *»««:-:*^  ^u *«_,  jjj^^^  ^^  jjj  Elizabeth, 

and— of  the  Galilean 

the  erection  of  Free  St  James'  L^cal  wrth^moThe-'il^^^r'ibir/^'j'c^ 

Mission  School.)      Glasgow :  1852.  and  John),  and  "the  other  Mary'»  (the  mother 

mills  beautifttl  lecture,  written  to  en-  ?^  J*™«f '^«  W«»d  Mary  who  sat  at  Jesus' 

local  mission,  is  v  ell  fitted  to  warm  the  were  I  to  come  down  to  the  women  who  aided 
zuid  and  encourage  the  activity  of  the  the  apostles  in  forming,  and  nuiBiuic,  and  build- 
female  disciple.  The  subject,  well  and  *"K  "p  **»«  infant  churches— "  with  them,"  ai 
fiUy  chosen,  is  touched  with  a  delicate  *^®  Oalilean  women  were  with  the  Lord,  "and 
grace  of  expression.  And,  what  is  of  ™»°'8^"n«iJ»  *hem  of  their  substance ''—shar- 
niore  moment,  it  is  lighted  ud  with  a  L°*^.  i\  •  'fi  ^*"«®"v»»»d  braving,  with 
irlow  of  ndorinrr  Iava  ♦!,«!  r  ^  •*?  ?^"^*  heroism,  the  worstthat  persecution  could 
glow  or  adoring  love  that  lingers  with  do  against  them,  while,  at  the  same  timo.  they 
delight  on  every  Jioly  trait,  on  every,  the  laid  themselves  out  for  offices  which  ww  were 
minutest,  incident,  on  every  gleam  of  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^  perform,  and  which  the  apostles 
feeling  that  beams  from  tho  history  of  <^^««rf"Hy  assigned  them— the  time  would  fail 

Christ.    The  whole  lecture  is  fraiiffht  ""!,  *?  ^^\  !^  ^*?.T'  Z^^\''  ^^^  i"^^  ^«'^« 

wtrl.  on  isl<»«M<>.«»  »k:^i.         1      "«"t,in.  and  alms-deeds  which  she  did,  and  the  coats 

With  an  element  which  we  long  to  see  and  garments  which  she  made;"  and  of  L^dta! 

raoro  general— communion  with  the  liv-  who,  when  her  heart  waa  opened,  «  constrained 

uig   Grod  man  through   the  medium  of  tho  apostles  to  come  into  her  house  and  abide 

his  earthly  life.     Without  entering  into  there;"  and  of  Mary,  the  motherof  John  whose 

detail,.we  may  notice  that  it  brings  out  ■J'*^*™'  "^^  Mark,  in  whose  house  was  held 

in  a  striking  way  seme  undesigned  co-  *»^t  ™«™f™W«  prayer-meeting  which  contU 

\ry^\A^^^^  2»  kuL  ^^     1    ""'"''©."''^  ^"  naed  without  ceasing  daring  the  davs  ofuu- 

L  .•^  .-.k"*  ***® ^°T^  narrativ-e  con-  leavened  bread,  till  their  pfayem  opwe^  ?he 

n ected  with  ite  subject,  and  sketches  the  prison  doo«,  and  let  Peter  out,  the  night  be- 

history  of  those  Gralilean  women  who  lore  his  exeoution  was  to  take  place;  and  of 

ministered  to  the  X«ord  of  their  sub-  '*  l^bebe,  servant  of  the  church  at  Ceachi^a," 

•UiKe,  and  who  thus  became  ^  knit  and  ",*  •"ccourer  of  manv,  and  (adds  the  apostle) 

welded  into  one  blessed  sisteriiood  of  vlrh^'l^'J'**/    .?"*^»?i  VxUcWx^  who,  witfc 

A^',^^  «^,><*»:^«  »>  w-^,^  *u'  VL        al  °®'^  husband  Aquila,  "have  for  my  life  (says 

dearefit  affection.'  Prom  this  the  author  Paul)  Uid  dowi  their  own  necks,  ^ito  who^ 
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not  IgiTe  thankf ,  bat  alio  all  th«  dinrclies  of    an  ezpressioii  is  ntterl/  nnjiulBfiabiej 
tho  Qentilet/'  and  who^  ^*]^!,'^  *l  chnreli  in     for  even  if  the  writer  were  fally  satis* 

fied  that  capital  ptmiahment  for  mitrder 


thtir  honsa/  (Rom.  zvi.)  Did  not  thest,  and 
maoj  others  honourably  montioned  in  tha 
Epiatlct,  accompany  the  Lord— in  the  penont 
ofnis  aerrants — on  nit  missionary  toun.  and 
**  miniiler  unto  him  of  their  tuhstance  t " 


was  not  designed  to  be  permanently  eii' 
forced,  he  could  not  deny  that,  at  one 
time,  it  had  the  eJtprese  sanction  of  God. 
But  this  is  only  an  exception — the  notes, 
The  Wofh  of  John  Bunyan :  ttitk  an  In-    in  general,  are  sound  and  scriptural. 

troduetion  1o  each  TreatiM,  Notet,  and  a        When  the  third  Yolume,  -which  com* 

\    Sketch  of  his  Life,  TimeB,  and  Contem-    pletes  the  work,  is  finished,  what  a  pre- 

;  poraria.    Edited  by  Gboroi  Orron,    cions  body  of  truth  the  whole  will  form  I 

Esq.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  What  a  store  of  beautiful  thoughts, 

Glasgow  :  1851.  sound  theology,  and  elevated  Christian 
Tnis  handsome  and  finely-printed  edi-  morality  I  Some  of  Bunyan's  works  are 
lion  of  Bunyan,  claims  to  be  the  first    now  translated  into  the  languages  of 


complete  collection  of  his  works  that 
has  erer  been  given  to  the  public.  An 
attempt  was  made  immediately  after 
his  death,  to  collect  and  publish  his 
complete  works,  but  it  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  raised  in  con 


Tahiti,  Madagascar,  Caffreland,  and 
New  Zealand;  and  their  power  of  doing 
good  seems  only  to  increase  as  time 
rolls  on.  May  God's  blessing  go  with 
each  new  translation,  and  each  fresh 
edition;  and  may  each  editor,  translator, 


nection  with  the  copyright  of  many  of    and  publisher,  have  the  privilege  of 
his  pieces.     One  volume  only  was  pub-     sharing,  in  some  degree,  in  the  good 


lished,  in  1692.  A  more  complete  edi 
tion  appeared  in  1736-7.  Various 
editions  have  been  published  since — 
but  all,  according  to  Mr  Offer,  more  or 
less  incomplete.  Mr  Offer  has  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Bunyan  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  now,  at 
the  close  of  life,  devotes  a  few  years  to 
the  task  of  editing  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  those  important  works.  They 
are  reprinted  from  the  author's  own 
editions,  and  each  treatise  is  accom- 
panied with  an  interesting  introduction, 
and  a  number  of  illnstrative  and  ex- 
planatory notes. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  work 
really  fulfils  what  it  professes.  The 
typography  is  singularly  beautiful,  the 
type  being  remarkably  clear,  and  yet 


done  through  their  instrumentality ! 

Will  the  publishers  allow  us  to  sug- 
gest, that  some  of  the  piatea  inserted  io 
the  present  work  might  be  left  oat, 
without  any  disadvantage  !  Pictures  of 
Jonah  cast  into  the  sea,  the  Entomb- 
ment, the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  &c, 
have  no  more  te  do  with  Bunyan,  than 
with  any  other  religious  work;  and  their 
insertion  looks  so  like  a  device  for  add- 
ing  to  the  apparent,  though  not  the  real 
value  of  the  work,  that  we  cannot  help 
wishing  they  were  not  there  at  all. 


Lays  <f  ths  Kirk  and  Corenanf.    By  Mrs 

A.  Stuart  Mentbath.    2d  Edition. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  the 

«*  Lays"  in  this  cheaper,  yet  scarcely 

less  elegant  form.    We  do  not  doubt 

such  as  to  admit  of  a  large  quantity  of    that  hundreds,  whom  the  high  price 

matter  being  given  in  each  of  the  ample     of  the  former  edition  constrained  to  deny 


pages.  Mr  Offor's  introductions  nsnally 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
structive historical  matter,  and  present 
a  good  abstract  of  the  scope  and  spirit 
of  each  work.  The  mode  of  printing 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  makes 
it  easy,  at  a  glance,  to  take  in  the  sub- 
stance of  each  treatise.  The  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes  are  often  happy, 
though  sometimes,  periiaps,  rather  trif- 
ling. Some  notion  of  Mr  Offor*s  zeal 
for  Bunyan,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  much  search  in 
books,  he  has  tpalked  seven  miies  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  an  unusual  word. 
\Ve  cannot  approve  of  some  things  in 
the  notes—for  example,  at  p.  678,  vol.  ii.* 
papital  punishment  is  described  as  "  the 
^rntal  custom  of  l^fiX  homicide.*'  Suck 


themselves  the  pleasure  of  procuring  it, 
will  be  eager  t^  possess  themselvt»  of 
the  present  edition.  Having  stated,  on 
a  former  occasion,  at  some  length,  the 
merits  of  these  poems,  and  given  a  spe- 
cimen of  them,  we  need  not  again  enter 
on  the  field  of  criticism.  We  may,  how- 
ever,  express  our  satisfaction  at  ths 
amended  punctnaiion  of  the  present  edi- 
tion. It  is  a  very  decided  iropro>'^ 
ment  on  that  of  the  former  one;  and 
altogether  the  ^Inff^p  of  the  volume 
is  admirable. 


WUhota  Christ:  a  Wt>rd  to  f*#  Ohildm  f 
his  Con^regatUm,  and  8Mtah  BAo^ 
By  Hev.  Thohas  Amxahpib,  M.A^ 
Chelsea.  London:  1653. 

Tan  if  %  veiy  irimiraMe  meam  f^ 
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%  I?""*;    ?  ••  •imple.  eaniert,  and       reoCoa  0/  ti«  WitHmM  U  <woJMte<fitf  »o(i 
affectionata  happ^r  and  vivid  in  iUag-        wM  Pn»p»<«i«  &rip«w#   oni  Pn/aw 
tration,  aod]  nch  in  the  exhibition  of       Hiilorg.  By  Rev.  Adam  Caims,  Free 
gotpel  truth.    Sorely  it  i«  a  token  for        Church,  Cupar.    Pp.  163, 
good  that  so  many  addrewea  of  this  Edinburirh :  1832 

■  Edinburgh  :  1851. 

The  Lotd'i  ShoH  Work  on  tlu  Earth :  a  ^  J^tdgment  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Reign 
Sermon  preached  in  Free  St  George\  ^  Righteoustieu.  By  Thos.  Hoostojt, 
Edinburgh,  on  Sabbath,  Jan,  4,  1852*,  D.D.,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
By  RoBBaT  S.  Candush,  D.D.  Ireland.    Pp.  252.    Paisley :  1851. 

Edinburgh:  1852.  ^^  Apoealypae  Unteiled  :  an  Analgsis,  a 

Dr  CAffDLMH  18  never  more  powerful  in  «^'''??"?'  r**  ^''^•^  Exposition,  and  a 
the  pulpit  than  when,  layinraside  in-  -P'^^(»«»J  Improvement  of  the  Vithm 
genious  and  metaphysical  speculations,  ^^'^'^<*  »»  the  Book  of  the  Revelation. 
hB  devotes  his  energies  to  tfe  enS  ^^  ^'^-  ^^'  ^ouNa.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  424. 
ment  of  simple,  practical,  acknowledged  Edmburgh :  1851. 

troth.    Such  is  the  character  of  the  pre-  Thmb  little  works  on  prophecy  are  all 

sent  seasonable  sermon.     In  another  of  a  popular  character.    The  first  two 

place,  we  have  given  an  extract  so  co-  relate  exclusively  to  the  Apocalyptic 

piousastoenableoar  readers  to  forma  Witnesses;    the  third  takes  up    that 

jadgment  for  themselves;  and  we  shall  "evening  time"  when  "it  shall  be  light" 

here  only  express  the  hope,  that  when  millennial;  while  the  fourth  is  a  popular 

the  more  immediate  object  of  the  high  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse  at  large_ 

price  put  upon  this  publication  is  an-  this  first  volume,however,  reaching  only 

Bwered,  it  may  be  lai^ely  circulated  in  a  to  the  fifth  chapter, 

cheap  form.     We  do  not  undervalue  '   Mr  Cairns' little  book  is  written  with 

fortified  camps,"  and  other  "national  moch  energy,  and  at  times  rises  into  a 

aefences;*'  bat  we  do  hold  that  the  cul-  "train    of  impressive  eloquence.     He 

tivjition  of  the  spirit  so  earnestly  recom-  thinks  that  both  the  apocalyptic  text  and 

mended  here  is  pre-eminently  fAtf  defence  the  truth  of  history  forbid  the  belief 

of  our  country,  without  which  all  mate-  that  the  death  of  the  witnesses  is  a  past 

nal  or  military  bulwarks  must  be  un-  event.    The  majority  of  Protestant  in- 

availing.  terpretera,  and  the  ablest  perhaps,  have 

^ M  thought  otherwise.    As  the  Apocalypse 

The  CkUdren's  Missionary  Record  of  the  ?,^*^®*  *^?  ^^^^  **/  ^^^  witnesses  be/ore 

Free  aurck  of  Scotland,    Vol  Vll  .   ?  pounng-out  of  any  of  the  viah,  or 

A  f^VT»m.  liui«  v.l„n,.    «;.*„::;„.  judgments  on  the  Papacy,  it  would  fol- 


^^l  art^^L^?^^^^      "^'"^  "I'^J'  ^"-  "^»°*  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  first  of  the  predicted 

Uon  »^i  l^     ^  miwionary  mforma-  judgments  on  the  Papacy  is  a  yet^ture 

^.\^y.H!!l^  ^^^^'     This  is  hard  to  believe.     But 

&^^?'f''^*'*i'^^-    /^*«.^^»>«^t  on  such  a  question  we  would  not  dog. 

c^r.SS.  inhnt^T"'-^-'  ''  ."^^  matise,noristhis  theplace  to  discuss  S. 

^KtaVthp^PJ  ""'""^^^^^^^  Mr.  Cairns  has  certainly  reasoned  tlie 

ipS^^i.  but  ihrflTf^'*??".''^  *^^  pointlwith  much  spirit,  ind  illustrated 

^t^^«.vtni  .  '  i!f     *  "^V^  ^''^""  ^''    ^^^'^"^  ^y  interesting  extracts. 

M  to  afrL?  4nZi  r^'^   ^^n  ^  '^^  '^^^  question,'*  Where  an!  by  whom 

•SwbLndiitf^jl^                   ^^^  «^^«  ^^^  witnesses  slain?"    Mr  C.  re- 

/^fl^^fuf:^^^  P«-'  "Protestant  .Bri^in  is,  in    our 

v-  iw  peculiar  excellence.  opmion— we  say  it  with  sorrow— the 

TV  fl^  J  «r            «      ,       «  *  plateau'  or  *  street'  on  which  this  tragic 

fd^v    I     *  *  ^^l^*"  Ezposition  scene  is  to  be  enacted;  the  party  to  per- 

Wttj  2>»rt  amd  Eleventh  Chapien  of  petrate  the  deed  (the  mystic  beaet)  is  the 

Su»^  Mowiiy  that  the  Theory  of  secular  and  sovereign  power  of  the  anti- 

^^»99.  Mr  Eaiou  and  ^Author  of  the  Christian  nations,"   when    they  shall 

ww«*  Vkintotk9  J>9ath  and  Bmr-  have  advanced  fh>m  Popeiy  into  Inft- 
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deliiy.  In  this  opinion,  as  respects  Church :  ihtUr  Cauu,  Comequene^,  and 
Britain  at  least,  we  are  unable  (happily,  Cure.  "By  Rev.  Robsbt  Knox,  M.A. 
shall  we  say  I)  to  concur.  We  have  Belfast:  1851. 
pleasure,  however,  in  bearing  our  testi-  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  anguish,  approach* 
mony  to  the  talent  and  spirit  which  ing  to  despair,^. that  we  have  looked  on 
this  treatise  displays  throughout.  these  dreadful  conflicts  among  our  Irish 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  Presbyterian  brethren.  The  case  is  se- 
ttle foregoing  volume  and  Mr  Wright's,  rious  beyond  all  precedent.  One  of  the 
Both  take  the  death  of  the  witnesses  to  brightest  rays  of  comfort  that  have  come 
be  future,  aud  Britain  to  be  the  scene  athwart  the  gloom  of  our  mind,  has 
of  it;  though  Mr  W.  mixes  up  with  his  arisen  from  this  excellent  pamphlet.  It 
discussion  of  these  questions  a  good  deal  seems  the  production  of  an  earnest, 
about  the  breach  of  the  Covenanti,  and  fearless,  and  affectionate  man  of  €rod. 
implicates  the  ^^  testimony''  of  the  wit-  It  points  to  the  true  remedy,  and  it 
1) esses  with  what  Seceders  technically  presses  it  very  warmly.  We  cordially 
call  by  that  name,  in  a  way  which  Mr  recommend  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Cairns  does  not,  whatever  be  his  opi-  Free, Church.  If  one  member  suffer, 
nions.  !Mr  Wright's  book  is  creditable  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  and  most 
to  him  in  point  of  talent  and  composi-  assuredly  as  Christians,  and  as  Protest 
tion.  tants  and  Presbyterians,  we  have  a  deep 
Dr  Ilouston's  work  arose  out  of  a  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Pree- 
Discourse  on  'Mhe  Judgment  of  the  byterian  Church,  and  much  cause  to 
Little  Horn''  (Dan.  vii.),  delivered  on  pray  for  the  peace  of  that  Jerusalem. 

a  special  occasion.     As    a    testimony  

against  the  Papacy,  a  general  view  of  ^j^eech  at  Meeting  (/  SeoUith  Refcmuitu  n 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a  comprehen-  ^ciety.    By  Rev.  W.  H.  Goold. 
sive  sketch  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Edinbui^h :  1852. 
righteousness,  it  is  excellent;  well-suited,  AVe  greatly  admired  the  spirit  and  vi- 
frum  its  clearness  and  plainness,  to  the  gour  of  this  speech  at  the  time  of  deli- 
instruction  of  those  who  have  neither  very,  and  now  that  its  merits  have  been 
time  nor  means  of  reading  larger  works,  seen  from  across  the  channel,  and  its 
Mr  Young's  exposition  is  confined  in  publication  called  for,  we  hope  it  will  be 
this  volume  to  the  introductions  to  the  extensively  circulated  and  read.  The  fol- 
prophctic  visions;  and  certainly  as  a  lowing  note  is  of  importance,  when  such 
practical  and  evangelical  manual  to  those  an  outcry  is  raised  aboutthe  nation  being 
portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  nothing  can  pledged  to  the  support  of  Maynooth:  — 
be  more  edifying  to  ordinary  readers.  '*A  reference  to  the  Act  of  UmMi  1800 
We  do  not  accord  with  some  of  the  in-  «««P«^  J*»«  *?«*^«'  »'  *>»•  time,  but  ia  netdfol 
terpretations;butthesweetspiritwh^  r:u"bfe:ril3:d1^\h^^ 
they  breathe, and  the  truth  which  there  geventh  of  the  Act:—*  That  a  sum,  iot  leu 
is  even  in  those  places  where  we  think  than  the  sum  which  hu  been  granted  bj  the 
the  sense  is  somewhat  missed,  disarms  Parliament  of  Ireland,  on  the  avenge  of  six 
criticism.     We  shall  probably  return  to  y«a«  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of 
this  little  work  when  the  sequel  appears.  Jana^jy  i^  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand 

_____^  eight  hundred,  in  premiums  for  the  internal 

^,     „     ,,.        ^e^Ti     T^           jj^  encouragement  of  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

The  Rttchiion  of  St  John  Expounded  for  or  for  the  maintaining  instituUons  for  piou 

those    who  Search  the  Scriptures,      By  and  charitable  purpoaea,  fthall  be  applied  for 

E.  W.  Henqstexberg.     Translated  by  the  period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to 

Rev.  P.  Fairbairn  '"^^  ^^^  purpose!  in  Ireland  in  such  manner 

Edinburgh  :  1851.  "J  ll'^  ^""''?f  "^oSf J?*  V?'**^  ^*"«^^" 

__                      ..  ,    .                    .              ,.  shall  direct.'    See  Statutes  at  large,  anno  39* 

IlAViKO  an  article  in  preparation  on  this  and  40*  Georgii  IIL,  cap.  67.    It  is  dear  thai 

important  work,  we  have  merely  to  an-  this  is  no  special  legislation  for  Maynooth.   It 

nounce  it  at  present.     While  we  totally  niay  he  questioned  if  the  words  include  that 

dissent  from  the  author's  conception  of  college  at  all.     It  is  equally  clear  that  the 

the  structure,  the  leading  spnbols,  and  the  ??^*^",r""T*^  /"^IS*"  Parliam^t  of  the 

I        -.r  *i  ^  A 1^                u         1  United  Kingdom  to  dttermine  what  *  local 

numbers  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  hope  to  purposes'  ara  to  beneat  fram  ike  aum  that, 

show,  that  as  a  contribution  to  the  ex-  according  to  the  Act,  was  to  be  distributed, 

position  of  the  Apocalyptic  text,  it  is  of  Above  all  things,  it  is  clear  that  the  period  dur- 

first-rate  quality,  and  the  ripest  produc-  i"g  which  the  sum  was  to  be  distributed  expired 

tion,  perhaps,  of  the  author  s  pen.  in  1821;  and  it  is  said  that  of  all  the  insthuUom 

*^  supported  by  it,  Maynooth  College  alone  oon- 

,      .     -.     .  tinued  to  derive  pecuniary  help  from  thonation- 

Coujlicts  of  1M  Clergy  \n  the  Preshytertan  al  fduds  aftor  1821.  And  why  this  exoeplion?*^ 
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Notc»  of  fttt  monf^* 


Our  last  publication  had  scarcely  passed  out  regard   him,   seems  still  to  be  a   doubtful 

of  our  hands,  and  had  not  reached  those  of  our  matter. 

readers,  when  the  surprising  intelligence  arriv-  Various  have  been  the  rumours  about  the 
ed,  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  ceased  to  hold  resignation  or  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston; 
the  office  of  her  Majestj^s  Foreign  Secretary,  but  while  there  may  be  other  considerations — 
The  intervening  mouth  has  also  brought  ac-  while  it  may  be  true  that  his  lordship  is  a 
counts  of  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  troublesome  colleague,  and  apt  to  involve  the 
the  ten-yeara*  Presidentship,  by  an  immense  Cabinet  in  uncomfortable  etcapddeSf  there  is 
majority  of  votes;  the  promulgation  of  the  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  cause  of  his 
insulting  Constitution  which  he  has  conde-  dismissal  is  to  be  found  in  a  desire  to  concili" 
scended  to  present  to  his  nation ;  the  fearful  ate  some  of  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Conti- 
irreckoftbe  Amazon;  the  strike  of  the  En-  nent.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Ministry, 
ginecrs  in  London,  &c ;  the  rumoured  attempts  so  iar  as  rumour  can  be  relied  on,  lends  coun- 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  patch  up  his  Cabinet  tenance  to  this  notion.  It  is  truly  melancholy 
vith  such  rotten  materials  as  Sir  James  to  see  a  Premier,  who  so  recently  won  golden 
Graham  and  Lord  Aberdeen;  and — to  come  opinions  for  his  firmness  in  repelling  the  Papal 
to  our  own  Church — the  expulsion  of  three  of  aggression,  now  truckling  to  men  whom  the 
oar  Jewiih  missionaries  from  their  stations  in  country  scorns  and  detests  for  the  way  they 
Austria;  and  the  animated  di^tcussion  in  our  acted  on  that  occasion.  It  is  hardly  possible 
Presbyteries,  on  the  proposed  change  in  the  that  many  months  can  elapse  without  a  disso- 
Sustentation  Pund.  When  we  think  of  these,  lution  of  Parliament,  and  a  General  Election; 
and  many  more  impoitant  events  happoning  and  the  constituencies  cannot  be  too  prompt 
within  the  month — when  we  consider  the  ex-  in  preparing  for  such  an  occurrence,  and  look- 
triordinary  rapidity  with  which  some  of  them  iug  for  candidates  of  thorough-going  Protes- 
h%Te  taken  place — we  can  hardly  wonder  at  tant  and  Bible  principles. 
tLat  eagerness  of  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  Some  seem  to  have  a  dread,  that  by  follow- 
public,  which  craves  a  more  rapid  supply  of  ing  out  a  liberal,  Protestant  policy  at  home 
mental  pabulum  than  monthly  publications  and  abroad,  Britain  may  come  to  isolate  her- 
ein give,  and  protests  against  the  monstrosity  self  from  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
of  being  treated  like  the  boa-constrictor — fed  become  the  object  of  their  jealousy,  and  per- 
oaly  once  a^month.  haps,  of  their  united  attack.  We  can  only 
With  regard  to  Louis  Napoleon^  we  see  no  say,  that  we  would  dread  such  an  occurrence 
occasion  to  alter  the  opinion  expressed  in  our  infinitely  less,  than  we  would  a  time-serving, 
last  Number,  of  the  unprincipled  and  utterly  shuffling,  God-dishonouring  policy  in  order  to 
unjustifiable  character  of  his  procedure.  It  is  avert  it.  Whatever  we  do,  let  our  first  object 
tree,  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  have  ever  be  to  pleaso  God.  At  no  price  can  we 
voted  for  him ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  afi'ord  to  lose  His  countenance.  And  if  wo 
voted  under  fair  circumstances.  It  is  unde-  cannot  influence  the  councils  of  the  nation,  still 
niable  that  his  present  position  has  been  reach-  let  Christian  men  among  us,  one  by  one,  act 
ed  by  the  most  unprincipled  conduct;  antl  how  on  this  high  principle.  **  Come  one,  come 
Christian  mcu  can  hold  that  a  proceeding  so  all  "—may  then  be  our  cry.  Or  rather,  we 
begun  can  have  the  blessing  of  God,  or  can  may  adopt  the  words  of  the  Psalm :-> 
tead  to  the  welfare  of  France,  we  are  at  a  loss  « it  if  better  to  trust  in  the  Low) 
to  nndersiand.  Perhaps  the  conjecture  was  Than  to  put  confidence  in  man: 
adopted  somewhat  too  hastily,  of  his  manoeuvre  It  >>  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  < 
being  directed  by  Jesuitical  influence;  recent  Than  to  put  confidence  In  princes. 
;..j:^4-  *  1-  i.v  1.  ».  I  '11  Ail  nations  compassed  me  about: 
ladieationa  seem  to  show  that  he  has  a  will  »  .  <    «w              r.w    t           -n  w  j    . 

,               ,,.                   ,    1      .,        ,  1     ,  But  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  I  destroy 

and  a  way  of  fats  Own ;  and  that  though  he  has  them. 

entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romanists  They  compas«;d  mc  about;  yea,  they  com- 

that  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  Protestant  inte-  passed  me  about : 

rests,  he  is  not  so  much  to  be  regarvled  as  em-  D"'  *"  ^^^  "*™e  of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy  Ihcra 

ployed  by  them  for  their  purposes,  as  employ-  ^hey  compaaed  me  about  like  bee.. 

.     •',,      ^        -                    '^,   '      ,'            '^  /  They  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorna: 

lag  tUem,-of  course  on  hberal  terms,-for  p^^  j„  ^^^  „^^^  ^^  ^^^  Loan  I  will  destroy 

hii.    How  th«  other  despota  of  Europe  will  them." 
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FREE   CHUROH«  fof  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.    Soisf, 

I   m»«  «•,««»»«. •#/!«  «.f«««    I  "Wfbo  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  aro  afnid  that  it 

I   THE  8C»TENTATI0N  FURD.  |  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  j,    contributor,  a.  an  inteP 

Thib  propoifd  ebang«  in  tho   SustenUtion  ferenw  with  thoir  liborty,  and  woald  brtak 
Fund,  recently  sanctioned  by  the  CommiMion  the    charm    of   tpontaneoos  ofFeringt.     By 
of  Assembly^  and  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  others,  the  Scheme  is  objected  to  on  practical 
for  their  opinion,  has  been  the  subject  of  con-  grounds.    It  is  held  that  the  check  supplied 
siderable  discussion  during  the  past  month.  Egainst  seiashnen  might  easily  be  evaded,  and 
In  the  plan  under  discussion,  it  is  proposed,  that  in  some  cases,  there  would  even  be  a 
that  a  Coomiittee  should  be  appointed  by  next  premium  on  selfishness.    It  is  believed  tatt 
Assembly,  to  adjuat  an  equitable  or  sUndard  many  practical  difficulties  would  arise,  in  ad- 
rate  of  contribution  for  all  the  congregations  justing  rates,  and  settling  the  appeals  that 
of  the  Church;  that  all  the  contributions  up  to  would  follow.    It  is  also  objected,  that  the 
this  standard  rate,  should  form  a  general  fund,  advocacy  of  the  fund  by  ministers  would  be- 
calculated,  if  realized  in  full,  to  yield  £127  a-  oome  a  thing  of  selfishness,  especially  when 
year  (including  payments  to  Widows*  Fund,  the  standard  rate  of  contribution  was  reached. 
&c.)  to  each  ot  the  present  730  ministers;  that  And  it  is  feared,  that  generally,  the  habits  snd 
whatever  sum  is  contributed  by  any  congrega-  feelings  of  the  people  would  be  unsettled  by 
tion  above  the  standard  rate,  should  be  added  the  change,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  st 
to  the  stipend  of  its  own  minister,  until  that  lafR®  exposed  to  unnecessary  peril, 
stipend  reaches  jei67;  and  that  any  contribu-  Several  Presbvteries  have  approved  of  the 
tioos  beyond  that,  should  form  a  fund  for  Scheme;  some  have  proposed  modifications, 
Church-Exteosion,  &c    The  Committee  to  and  some  are  divided,  part  bein|f  for,  and  part 
have  the  sole  power  to  fix  the  standard  rate,  against.    As  so  many  opportunities  exist  for 
congregations  having,  however,  a  right  of  ap-  discussing  the  subject  throughout  the  Chaw*, 
peal  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly ;  but  in  any  case,  w  content  ourselves  with  preeenting  the  abo^t 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  Committee  to  be  acted  on  ;»»•«?«  of  the  arpments ;  nor  are  we  at  present 
during  the  first  year.  inclined  to  review  pamphlets  bearing  on  tiie 
On  behalf  of  the  change,  it  is  contended,  subject,  which  have  already  b^^n  to  be  seat 
that  the  present  plan  has  a  palpable  defect,  as  ^« 
it  supplies  no  check  against  selfish  congrega-  ' 
tions  leaning  to  any  extent  on  the  exertions  ^^^  FOREIGN  MI8SI0X. 
and  liberality  of  others;  it  discourages  Uberal  The  Home  and  Forgian  Record  for  Jaauaiy, 
congregations  and  individuals,  as  tA^r  gene-  in  »  letter  from  Madras,  from  Mr  Andemn. 
rosiiy  only  goes  to  makeup  for  the  deficien-  gUtes,  that  since  May  laat,  six  souls  seem 
cies  of  the  selfish;  a.nd  it  compels  Church-  hopefully  added  to  the  church,  two  of  them 
Extension  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  tender  females,  who  stiU  cleave  to  the  Lord 
the  existing  ministry.    According  to  the  new  Jesus.    The  preaching  and  catechising  of  three 
plan,  It  IS  held,  that  while  by  the  equal  divU  of  the  native  preachers,  on  the  previous  Sib- 
dend,  ministers  will  still,  to  a  large  extent,  be  bath,  was  attended  by  nearly  800,  mostly  idola- 
independent  of  their  individual  congregations  tors,  of  all  castes.    In  all  the  schools  connected 
for  their  maintenance,  a  stimulus  will  be  sup-  with  the  Madras  station,  there  are  upwards  of 
plied  to  all  congregations  to  come  up  to  the  2000  on  the  roll,  of  whom  more  than  500  are 
equUaUe  rate,  not  merely  by  the  hope  of  there-  gtris  of  caste. 

by  keeping  up  the  equal  dividend,  but  by  the  A  letter  from  Bombay,  from  Dr  Wilson, 

prospect  of  getting  back  to  their  own  minister  mentions  the  baptism  of  an  Indo-Porturiiese 

whatever  tney  contribute  beyond  it;  that  large  convert  from  Romanism,  named  Luis  Cac- 

and  generous  contributors  will  be  encouraged  tano.     Dr  Wilson  states,  that  Romanism  is 

by  the  security  afforded,  that  something  like  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Bp»*«J  o^ 

equitablenesa  will  characterise  the  arrange-  evangelical  truth  in  the  country,  but  that  the 

ments  of  the  Scheme;  and  that  Church-Ex-  prospects  of  obUining  a  dietinct  agency  to 

tension  will  be  provided  for,  without  lessening  act  against  it,  are  increasing  from  year  to  ye»r. 

the  incomes  ot  the  existing  ministry.    The  One  of  tho  Hindu  catechumens,  staying  at  the 

plan  of  a  general  adjustment  of  rates  for  all  mission-house,  died  from  fever,  the  week  be- 

congregations,  is  held  to  be  preferable  to  any  fore  Dr  Wilson  wrote. 

plan  that  would  merely  restrict  the  amount  of  From  Puna,  Mr  Mitchell  writes,  that  he 

aid  given  from  the  Fund  to  the  poorer  congre*  has  baptized  another  adult,  who  had  been  in 

gations,  because  It  is  deemed  better  that  the  the  service  of  the  mission,  as  a  teacher  of 

whole  church,  rich  and  poor,  should  join  in  Marathi,  eight  years  before,  and  during  that 

the  Scheme.  time  had  been  in  an  uneasy,  inquiring  state. 

Against  the  change,  it  is  contended,  that  His  wife  too  wishes  to  be  baptind,  .bnC  is  ysl 

though  the  present  Scheme  wants  a  check  rather  deficient  in  knowledge. 

against  bemg  abused  by  the  selfish,  yet  practi-  At  Calcutta,  we  learn  from  the  ChriHiM 

cally,  the  want  of  that  check  has  not  done  so  Advocate,  that  three  young  natives  have  bwa 

mach  mischief  as  is  alleged,  as  the  vast  number  licensed  as  preachers  by  onr  Calcutta  Presbr- 

of  new  charges  added  has  been  the  chief  cause  tety.    Thrr  are  among  the  first-fmits  of  tbt 

of  keeping  down  the  dividends  from  the  Fund.  Calentta  lUssioo,  a&d  hate  for  iorae  time  \m 

Some  bold,  that  the  propoied  Scheme  involve!  employed  ift  BiiMMt  iroik  in  the  Nteoli  ll 

)he  prmoipU  pf  racing  or  taxing^  and  1i  there-  CnliuAy  BinihftrU,  uA  QbiaiBx»]|« 
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^  Mr  Dminmond,  the  recently  appointed  mis- 
Bonuy  to  Madras,  has  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment from  bad  health.  Messrs  Johnston  and 
Braidirood  have  been  obliged,  from  the  same 
esiue,  to  leave  Madras  temporarily.  These 
events  render  the  appointment  of  additional 
missionAries  indispensable. 

■  "^ip* 

JBWISH  MISSION  AT  PBSTH. 

A»  American  tonrist  wrote  from  Hungary 
in  Muj  last  as  follows :— "  Wherever  I  tra- 
velled in  Hungary,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
good  aecounte  of  the  influence  of  the  Scot- 
tish mission  upon  the  nation.*'  After  no- 
ticing the  movements  of  the  deputation  to 
Palestine,  and  the  illness  of  one  of  them  at 
Pesth,  he  says :— •*  While  in  this  condition, 
sod  of  course  somewhat  neglected  and  solitary, 
he  was  visited— by  mere  accident— by  the 
Arcbdacheseof  Hungary,  a  lady  of  a  remark- 
ibiy  lovely  Christian  character.  She  took  at 
once  a  great  interest  in  him,  tended  him  in  his 
sicknees,  and  furnished  him  with  all  the  infor- 
mation he  was  desiring  about  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Hungary,  and  promised  every 
Sftrtstaaoe  in  the  forming  of  a  mission.  He 
retomed  to  Scotland,  deeply  anxious  to  estab- 
hjA  a  mission  in  Pesth.  This  was  at  length 
•i&cled,  a«d  there  are  now  two  clergymen  of 
aneommon  inteUigeuee  and  talents,  and  of 
pleasing  maanera,  stationed  there  especially  to 
»ork  tor  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Their 
Iibours  have  not  been  at  all  in  vain.  The  Jews 
of  Hungary  are  a  very  much  superior  race  to 
the  Jews  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  Persecu- 
tion has  not  degraded  them. 

"The results  have  been  very  happy.  'Num- 
bers of  remarkably  decided  changes  of  cha- 
ftcter  have  taken  place,  and  many  conver- 
Moos  to  nominal  Christianity,  besides  a  general 
uneasiness  aroused  among  the  Jewish  mer- 
ehaats,  as  to  whether  their  mode  of  doing 
buiiincss,  and  their  lives  generally,  were  in 
consistency  with  their  own  code  even.  Be- 
sides this,  these  missionaries  have  now  nearly 
3W)  coTporteurs— converted  Jews,  who  distri- 
bute Bibles  through  the  land.  They  opened, 
too,  early,  an  English  service  for  the  workmen 
on  the  soanension  bridge  at  Pesth,  and  after 
u>at,  added,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  German 
wnee,  so  that  step  by  step,  acting  with  great 
caution  and  judgment,  they  have  acquired  a 
nry  considerable  influence  in  Hungary.  Per- 
bafis  the  best  p«rt  of  their  work,  though  the 
least  able  to  be  put  on  statistics,  is  their  influ- 
•Bce  over  the  Protestant  clergymen  at  Pesth. 
Uming  from  that  practical,  earnest,  religious 
P***P**»  imbued  in  many  respects  with  the 

Celt  Christian  spirit  of  the  Church,  they  have 
a  remarkable  effect  on  their  brethren  in 
Hongary— one  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not 
M  looa  lost  in  that  country.  The  great  wonder 
1*,  that  they  have  been  allowed  so  long  to  labour 

D  ?\i**  *^*  ^**'*  ®f  ^*»«  Austrian  empire, 
mbably  OIKS  great  cause  of  their  safety  under 
fk  *^*  Ministry,  has  been  the  protection  of 
the  Archdnehess.  /  ha\f  expect^  novever,  coii' 
i  1?^  f>  ^(XrqfiKe  dbolUking  of  Ote  mission 
^iftntAkttHdn  Oo^^einmentr 

.  ^!S  'L®  ?!?^  F^  ^»  yaluable  testimony 
to  tJis  Piieh  Mission,  ws  dii  not  intend  to  ri 
UVT  M  *^  iMitMces,  as  they  appeared 
uJQdleioQi;  hit  the  thing  fesred  hu  sow  hap- 


pened.  The  missionaries  are  driven  from  their 
post.  Jesuits  and  other  despots  can  act  with 
more  boldness  in  coDsequonce  of  Lord  Palmer- 
stones  dismissal. 

Messrs  Smith  and  Wingate  were  ordered  to 
leave  on  or  before  the  15th  ult.,  not  to  remain 
in  any  part  of  Austria,  nor  even  pass  through 
Vienna.  An  appeal  for  delay  on  account  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  not  listened 
to.  Mr  Edwards  has  also  been  orderad  to  leave 
Lemberg.  Every  effort  to  secure  redress  or 
delay  has  failed. 

DR  DUFF  IN  MAVCnESTER. 

Last  month  wo  noticed  thesnccess  of  this  dis- 
tinguished missionary  in  Liverpool.  Some  of 
^the  merchant  princes  there  set  a  noble  example 
of  liberality  in  eoDtributing  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mission  premises  at  Calcutta. 
From  Liverpool  he  proceeded  to  Manchester, 
and  there  again  his  appeals  have  been  nobly 
responded  to.  A  crowded  meetins  was  held 
in  the  Com  Exchange.  Robert  Barbour,  Esq., 
presided,  and  several  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Above 
£100U  were  subscribed  on  the  spot,  and  this 
sum  has  since  been  doubled. 


NEW  COLLEGE  UISSIONART  ASSOCIATIOlf. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  Association  is 
actively  engaged  in  various  ways  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  Missions.  More  than  90  of 
its  members  visit  or  conduct  meetings  gra- 
tuitously in  various  destitute  localities  in 
Edinburgh,  whilst  others  have  appointments 
for  missionary  work  in  public  institutions,  or 
in  connection  with  congrei^ations.  Its  funds 
are  divided  between  the  Home  and  Foreign 
departments  of  the  one  field — the  world. 
Every  Saturday  during  the  session,  the  students 
meet  for  prayer  and  hearing  addresses  or  essays 
bearing  on  its  objects.  Saturday  the  1 0th 
ult.,  will  be  a  memorable  day,  wo  believe,  in 
the  personal  history  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Association.  About  200  students  were 
present.  •  Mr  MacCallum,  the  president,  occu- 
pied the  chair;  and  opened  with  devotional 
exercises.  Mr  Tweedie  made  an  affecting 
statement  in  reference  to  the  crisis  which  has 
arisen  at  Madras,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  Messrs  Johnston,  Braid  wood,  and  Drum- 
mond;  and  Dr  Duff  very  earnestly  and  im- 
pressively urged  the  claims  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions on  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  the 
students.  We  understand  that  not  a  few  of 
tI}ose  present,  including  some  whose  studies 
are  almost  finished,  have  either  formally,  or 
otherwise,  signified  their  willingness,  if  found 
qualified,  to  go  forth  to  any  part  of  the  world 
to  proclaim  "the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  the  Christian  people  when  it  is 
once  fully  known,  that  vhen  the  means  are 
provided  ti\e  men  will  be  ready, 

MISSION  oil  THE  COAST  OF  FIFE. 

In  a  little  village  on  the  Fife  coast,  a  quoad 
sacra  church  stands  locked  and  empty,— a 
monument  at  once  of  the  former  fervour  and 

? resent  coldness  of  the  Established  Church. 
Jnlike  most  of  his  brethren  in  quoad  sacra 
churches,  the  minister  at  the  Dismption  wss 
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found  too  moderaie  to  leave  the  Establisb- 
meni,  but  quite  ready  to  leave  the  village  and 
accept  a  bettor  Hving.  Evangelistic  efforts 
since  have  been  few  and  fitful,  and  many  of  the 
people  have  been  living  in  the  nedect  of  ordi- 
nances, though  there  be  several  churches  at  no 
creat  distance.  Last  summer,  a  Free  Church 
divinity  student  was  residing  a  few  weeks  near 
the  village,  and  having  received  somewhat  of 
his  Divine  Master''B  Spirit,  he  was  moved  with 
compassion  when  he  saw  the  people  as  *^  sheep 
without  a  shepherd/^  He  obtained  the  use  of 
a  schoolroom,  and^  held  several  meetings  for 
worship  with  the  people.  These  have  been 
regularly  kept  up  since  the  beginning  of  Nov- 
ember, by  a  succession  of  the  senior  students 
at  the  New  College.  Each  in  his  turn  crosses  ^ 
the  Frith  on  Saturday,  and  returns  on  Monday 
rooming,  in  the  interval  visiting  the  sick  and 
infirm,  conducting  two  short  services,  and  a 
large  Sabbath-school.  They  have  been  much 
encouraged  in  their  "  labour  of  love,**  by  the 
attendance  and  attention  of  the  people,  and  by 
not  a  few  indications  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  blessing. 


SABBATH   CAUSE. 

The  Spirit  Trade  in  Glasgow. —  Dr 
Buchanan,  in  a  recent  speech  on  Mis- 
sions among  the  masses,  made  the  following 
gratifying  statement : — '*  They  had  derived 
great  and  important  assistance  from  the  Magis- 
trates and  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  this  city 
by  diminishing  the  intolerable  nuisance  of 
multiplied  spirit-shops,  and  having  them  shut 
on  the  Lord^s  day.  .  He  believed  that  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  the  number  of  li- 
cences within  the  extended  municipality  had 
been  reduced  by  nearly  400.  He  was  informed 
on  good  authority,  that  if  the  old  system  had 
gone  on,  there  would  have  been  added  by  this 
time  300  or  400  more  to  the  number  of  spirit- 
bouses.  He  thought  it  was  in  January  1850, 
that  when  addressing  a  public  meeting,  at 
which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  then 
Lord  Provost,  Sir  James  Anderson,  in  the 
chair,  he  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  the 
fact,  that  upon  a  Sabbath  day  not  long  previous 
there  were  open  in  the  evening,  in  the  Tron 
parish,  125  places  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
—a  parish  not  occupying  moro  than  ten  or 
eleven  acres  of  ground.  He  had  now  to  state, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  movement  of  Sir  James 
Anderson  and  his  brother  Ma^strates,  to- 
gether with  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  find  now  in  that  parish  one  single  open 
spirit-shop  on  the  Lord^s  day.  The  change 
was  so  remarkable,  that  whereas  it  was  for- 
merly a  thing  requiring  some  courage  and  re- 
solution to  walk  through  the  wynds  or  Bridge- 
gate  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  any  one,  even 
females,  might  traverse  these  places  now  with- 
out the  least  interruption  or  disturbance.  And 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  police 
for  saying,  that  as  the  result  of  all  their  various 
movements  going  on  in  that  loeality,  mission- 
ary operations,  and  those  having  more  imm<»- 
diate  respect  to  social  arrangements,  the  police 
in  that  locality  were  now  quite  sufficient  for 
the  duty,  whereas  formerly  they  were  quite 
unable  to  keep  the  place  in  order/\ 


Sorrows  of  Omnibus  Men. — No.  1. — • 
"I  have  driven  for  seven  years  on  the  Pad- 
dington  line.  Never  have  more  than  one 
Sunday  to  myself  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  Have  forty-five  minutes  for  my 
meals,  but  cannot  get  them  at  home.  £ 
commence  work  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  off  at  eleven  at  night.  Would 
gladly  go  to  a  place  of  worship  if  I  could.'* 

No.  2. "I  nave  been  a  driver  for  fonr- 

teen  years.  Seldom  can  get  to  a  place  of 
worship.  I  have  sometimes  asked  master 
for  a  day*8  rest  on  a  Sunday,  but  his  reply 
has  alwavs  been,  *  Rest  when  you're  dead.* 
My  wife  is  a  religious  woman,  and  it  ia  a  sad 
trouble  to  her  that  I  can  never  go  with  her 

to  church."    No.  3. **!  am  timekeeper 

at .    My  day's  work  commences  at  nine 

in  the  morning,  and  finishes  at  ten  at  night. 
I  have  no  leisure  for  meals,  but  have  to  get 
them  as  I  stand  in  the  street.    I  never  have 

a  Sunday's  rest."    No.  4. *^  We  have  a 

hard  life  of  it.  I  sometimes  think  that  om- 
nibus men  are  regarded  as  beings  without 
souls,  or  else  the  religious  people  would 
surely  do  something  for  us.  i  never  have 
a  Sunday.  I  believe  God  intended  that  not 
only  me,  but  my  horses,  should  have  a  day 
of  rest,  and  I  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
it.  To  have  an  evening  with  my  family  is 
a  pleasure  unknown  to  me." — London  Jte- 
cord. 

Steamers  at  Sra  on  Sabdath.— In  our 
last  number,  we  stated  that  the  Dundee  and 
London  Steam  Company  formed  an  honour- 
able exception  to  the  all  but  universal  custom 
of  steamboat  proprietors  to  have  their  vessels 
at  sea  on  the  Lord's  day.  We  regret  deeply 
to  observe,  that  since  the  new  year,  the  adver- 
tisements bear  that  some  of  that  Company's 
vessels  now  sail  from  London  every  Saturday, 
and  of  course  are  at  sea  each  Lord*s  day. 


POPERY. 


Roman  Catholic  Statistics. — By  an  offi- 
cial return  just  made  of  the  present  position  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  it 
appears  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  708 
churches  and  chapels;  12  colleges  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  students;  17 
houses  of  religious  men,  including  the  Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Jesuits, 
Passionists,  Cistercians,  Redemptorists,  Ora- 
torians,  Fathers  of  Charity,  and  Coneeptionists; 
5*2  convents  for  females  of  different  orders. 
The  number  of  clergy,  includimr  1  archbishop 
and  twelve  bishops,  is  1032.  From  the  same 
source  it  appears  that  there  are  between  40  and 
50  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  British 
colonies.  Total  of  chapels  in  Scotland,  98; 
besides  about  40  stations  where  divine  service 
is  performed. 

Popish  Efforts  in  Wales.— The  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  diligently  and  systemati- 
cally emjployed  in  North  Wales  for  some  time 
pa  t.  They  have  worked  without  much  noise, 
and  almost  without  observation.  At  length, 
however,  thev  have  built  a  college  in  the  parish 
of  Tremeirchion,  a  short  distance  from  St 
Asaph,  capable  of  accommodating,  it  is  be- 
lieved, three  hundred  students,  I  am  informed 
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tlut  tLd  requisite  funds  have  been  supplied 
chieflj  by  France,  and  that  an  eminent  eccle> 
siutie  from  Italy  came  over  to  superintend  the 
bailding.  That  gentleman,  I  hear,  has  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  most  of  the  influential 
families  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  is  said 
that  bis  intercoorse  with  Lord  and  Lady  Field- 
ing  paved  the  way  for  their  secession  from  the 
Church  of  England.  The  students  in  the  col- 
h^c  at  Tremeirchion  are  instructed  in  the 
'VVolsh  lauguaffe.  I  am  told  that  already  ten 
have  been  ordained  and  sent  forth,  two  and 
ttto,  through  the  country  upon  a  missionary 
errand — for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Welsh 
cottages,  and  of  preaching  wherever  they  find 
it  practicable. — Conup.  of  ChHMian  Times. 

Irish  Conterts  from  Popish  Error.— 
Oa  Christmas  day  the  church  of  Oughterard 
was  not  able  to  contain  the  large  number  of 
converts  that  crowded  to  it.  The  porch,  with 
every  other  available  nook,  was  literally 
crammed;  and  it  did  not  happen,  as  heretofore 
OQ  such  great  festivals  as  this,  that  the  village 
public- houses  or  shebeen,  card- tables  were  the 
places  to  which  the  money-making  Christmas 
lolk  resorted  to**  spend  an  hour."  To  their 
homes  went  each  family,  and  the  conversation 
either  turned  on  the  beautiful  discourse  of  the 
day,  or  some  of  the  scriptural  incidents  con- 
futed with  the  history  of  this  memorable 
period. 

More  Diole  Burning.— The  Rev.  Mr 
Townsend,  rector  of  Ballyovee,  has  published 
a  letter  in  the  Mayo  Constitution,^  m  which 
he  states  that  on  two  succeeding  Sundays  the 
Bible  lias  been  publicly  burned  by  the  recom- 
nicDdation  of  the  parish  priest.  The  execu- 
tioDers  on  the  occasion  were  certain  monks. 
*'  Oq  the  former  of  these  two  occasions,'*  adds 
?W  Townsend,  ^  a  monk  harangued  the  crowd 
vbo  had  been  at  mass,  describing  the  damn- 
able and  heretical  nature  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
^bich  he  held  up  in  his  hand.  Having  con- 
eluded  his  pious  and  profitable  joration,  he 
turned  the  book— the  Word  of  God !  As 
might  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  the  act 
created  much  excitement— astonishment  among 
those  who  could  not  rejoice,  and  fiendish  ex- 
ultation among  the  monks  and  a  few  *good 
Catholics.*  They  kicked  the  burning  book 
about  the  road,  and  altogether  created  such  an 
uproar,  and  became  in  their  madness  so  offen- 
live— even  waving  the  burning  volume  in  the 
fsce  of  a  lady  who  was  passing,  that  the  police 
of  a  neighbooring  station  were  obliged  to  turn 
out  and  clear  the  road.  The  next  Sunday  the 
nme  horrible  proceeding  occurred^  of  which  I 
wai  myself  mn  eye-witness.  The  monks  did 
not  appear  on  that  day ;  they  commissioned  the 
tcbolan  who  attend  the  school  to  do  the  work. 
A  priest  had  given  special  directions  as  to  the 
method  of  transacting  the  business.  He  told 
them  not  to  bam  them  on  the  road,  where  the 
police  could  interfere,  but  to  ko  to  a  field, 
vrhere  they  dare  not  enter,  and  when  they  were 
burned  to  bury  the  ashes,  that  the  earth  might 
be  free  from  Uieir  pollution.  They  acted  ac- 
cordiogly.  They  assembled  in  a  field,  collected 
some  Bibles,  threw  them  on  the  ground,  beat 
them  with  sticks,  tore  them,  kicked  them,  then 
lamed  ^m  and  buried  their  ashes.  Such  is 
the  last  aulO'da-fe  of  the  'faithful'  in  Partly.'* 


Fallino-ofp  of  Funds.— The  Limerick 
Chronicle  has  the  following  statement  in  re- 
ference  to  the  decline  of  the  incomes  of  the 
Romish  clergy: — **  In  all  the  rural  districts  of 
this  county,  the  annual  Christmas  offerings  by 
their  flocks  to  the  parish  priests  did  not  ave* 
rage  more  than  half  the  amount  contributed 
last  year,  as  thousands  of  farmers  and  hard- 
working peasantry  had  emigrated  to  America 
during  the  season,  carrying  with  them  larj^e 
sums  of  money.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
sustain  a  severe  loss  and  drawback  in  their  pe- 
cuniary resources,  in  consequence  of  the  tide 
of  emigration  continuing  to  roll  unabated.^ 


TEMPERANCE. 

DR  QUTHRIE  ON  NEW-TEAR*S  DRINKING. 

We  have  heard  that  in  various  places  there 
was  less  drinking  than  usual  at  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  traced 
in  part  to  Dr  Guthrie's  characteristic  and  sea- 
sonable appeal.  Nearly  half-a-ihillion  copies 
were  circulated  all  over  the  country,  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  print  them  off  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  demand,  the  number 
would  probably  have  been  doubled.  The 
tract  was  distributed  from  house  to  house,  by 
rail,  coach,  and  steamer ;  in  church  pews  ; 
through  the  post-oflice;  and  in  almost  every 
imaginable  way.  In  various  places,  where  no 
fresh  supply  could  be  got,  copies  were  put  up 
in  the  style  of  an  advertisement.  One,  e.g.f 
enjoying  the  holidays  in  a  quiet  village,  and 
fiijding  hid  stock  too  small  to  supply  every 
family,  resorted  to  this  plan ;  and,  among  other 
a])propriate  places,  posted  one  on  a  fine  old 

tree  belonging  to  the  Bar  I  of  M ,  in  the 

centre  of  the  village,  where  two  ways  meet. 
Soon  he  was  rewarded  by  the  attention  excited, 
and  he  wished  the  author  tliere,  as  he  saw  a 
black-faced  collier  standing  under  the  Earl's 
tree,  first  surveying  the  pictorial  beacon,  and 
then  reading  the  Doctor's  tract. 

PAYING  WORKMEN'S  WAGES  AT  PUBLIC 

nousrs. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  improvi- 
dence and  intemperance  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
fact,  that  many  mechanics  and  labouring  men 
are  paid  their  wages  at  public- houses.  While 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  such  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  many  firms,  yet  we  fear  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  Among  some  of  the  shipyards  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  customary  order  of  things : — The 
men  work  in  companies  of  from  four  to  twelve. 
One  of  each  company  is  considered  a  leading 
man.  This  leading  man  receives  the  money 
for  the  whole  company,  and  he  divides  it 
among  the  rest  Ihe  men  meet  at  a  neigh- 
bouring public-house,  where  they  are  accom- 
modated with  change,  fire,  table,  and  writing 
materials.  Here  they,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
commence  drinking  with  each  other,  and  add- 
ing to  the  already  long  score,  which  has  been 
marked  up  against  them  for  liquors  had  during 
the  week.  They  then  become  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  and  also  entangled  in 
the  amusements  provided  for  them — such  as 
cards,  skittles,  &c.— that  they  are  little  dis- 
posed to  go  to  their  homes  and  families.  In- 
stances have   been  known  in  which  men. 
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yrhoM  'wages  hate  amounted  to  20i.,  308.,  miiaioiiary  and  moderator,  Dr  Dnff.     Hie 

408.,  and  even  60s.,  ha%*e  spent  the  chief  part  former  closed  his  speech  by  noticing  the  only 

in  drinking  and  gambling.— i2<tfirw(^  School  fault  in  the  building  in  Ramsay  Lane.    "I 

Magazine.  would  have  liked,"  said  Dr  Ghithrie,  "  to  haTe 

[Many  families  have  been  ruined  in  our  seen  carved  on  stone,  above  the  door-way,  an 

own  city,  or  their  degradation  accelerated,  by  open  Bible,  with  this  upon  its  open  page, 

this  ruinous  practice.    If  masters  and  overseers  *  Search  the  Scriptures ! '  **    The  latter  macni- 

would  make  arrangements  for  paying  their  fled  the  scheme,  but  held  it  to  be  exhaustible— 

workmen  at  a  suitable  time  and  place,  they  '•  I  hope,"  said  Dr  Duff,  « that  the  work  wlU 

would,  with  little  additional  trouble  or  none,  be  gone  about  so  vigorously,  that  Dr  Qnthrie 

save  many  homes  from  poverty  and  wretched-  may  yet  be  able  to  put  upon  his  institution 

ness,  and  be  soon  repaid  by  the  greater  vigour  another  inscription,—*  The  Original  Ragged 

and  regularitj  of  their  men.    By  a  little  fore-  School  of  Edinburgh  to  Let' " 

Eight,  they  mieht  have  change  on  the  premises ;  preventive  and  aKPORMXTOUY  schools. 

«LtI^fmLh%'Jr.th  d^^^^  At  a  recent  confe«nce  in  Birminghwn,  of  the 

prevent  much  Sabbath  desecration  4  and,  by  ^^  ^    ^   ^    Ragged-School  movement,  aU 

.ettlmg  accounts  at  m,d.day,  the  money  might  '^^.^J  ^geemed^fecd    upon  the  following 

be  safely  deposited  at  home  before  the  men  *:":*;..     ti,-*  fk!^,-!,  n.»VroJ  n«i.«<«i.  ^..f 

meet  the  additional  tempUtions  of  night  to  S^?"** 'TI^**  *>?AI  ^/!.Ln!™J!^!? 


:;er;XmiS Ved^e^dl;  a't^ToVodT,  'Z  -*  ^ ^  ''  *'^  Tt''  %*  "t"  "ST^X 

the  extensive  builders,  have  adopted  the  same  j        .        j^     j^'  ^    secondary  to;  moral  and 

plan,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  their  .„^„.J^i  ^^^.„j„^^  ^^^  atte^dance^at  school 

"*®°'-'  should  be  enforced,  and  street-begging  put 

down;  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  vici- 

OAr^r^crs  eoLjnrM  e  ous  children  as  haraened  criminals;  that  Cor- 
KAUUi^Ul  »L^MUUL.d.  rectional  or  Reformatory  Schools  vrere  needed 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  for  such  rather  than  prisons;  that  the  few  ex- 
Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  Schools  was  held  i sting  Reformatories  were  doing  much  gnood — 
on  the  9tn  ult.  in  the  Music  ilall— -the  Right  the  reformations  being  40  and  50,  and  in  one 
Uon.  the  Lord  Advocate  presiding.  This  case  80  per  cent. ;  that  prisons  were  far  more 
institution  has  accomplished  much  good,  and  expensive  than  Ragged  or  Reformatory  Schools; 
is  altogether  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  and  finally,  that  in  every  respect  **  prevention 
has  sent  forth  216  children  on  the  way  of  well-  is  better  than  cure." 

doing;  and  Dr  Guthrie  calculates,  and  is  pre-         A  deputation,  appointed  at  the  late  confer- 

pared  to  prove,  that  it  has  saved  the  country  ence,  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Geoi^e  Grev, 

nearly  £100,000  1     The  Reverend  Doctor,  as  at  the  Home  OfiSce,  a  few  weeks  ago.     It  la 

usual,  r^aled  the  meeting  with  an  eloouent  said  that  the  interview  with  the  Home  Secre- 

speech,  and  was  followed  by  what  he  seldom  tary  was  very  encouraging  as  to  the  success  of 

meets— his  peer  on  a  platform — in  our  noble  this  philanthropic  movement. 


:ffoxtiq;ix  UnUlliqtntt, 

FRiNCG. — PROSPECTS  OF  PROTESTANis.  gives  the  subjoined  account  of  tbe  ahacklej 
The  French  Correspondent  of  the  Christian  »«»PO««<i  <>»  the  Protestant  journals  :^ 
I'imet  writes  : — Protestants  are  not  gently  "  We  have  in  Paris  three  or  four  Proles- 
handled.  In  seversl  departments  the  work  is  tant  journals,  which,  up  to  the  presetnt  time, 
stopped.  In  the  Haute  Vienne,  a  maire  in-  had  been  preserved  from  all  judicial  vexation, 
terdicts  the  evangelist  from  saying  the  least  These  humble  organs  of  the  Reformation 
word  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  even  from  followed  peaceably  their  way,  and  endeavoured, 
having  the  coffin  carried  into  the  Protestant  in  their  narrow  sphere,  to  edify  the  members 
Churco,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  places.  In  of  our  Hacks,  without  mixing  in  the  a^ltntioiis 
another  place,  a  prefect,  that  of  the  Charente,  of  public  affairs.  But  it  appears  that  tte  tta- 
forbids  preaching  in  commnnes  where  service  gplstratee,  impelled  probitbly  by  the  denuoda- 
has  long  been  established.  **  But  if  I  vrent  tions  of  the  Roman  clergy,  have  resolved  to 
there  myself  .^'^  said  the  President  of  the  Oon-  prevent  the  f^ee  manifestation  of  our  eenti- 
sistory.  **  Well,  then,"  replied  the  function-  mente.  Some  explanations  are  neeestety  to 
ary,  **  I  should  6nt  have  you  thrown  into  make  this  fact  intelli^ble. 
prison,  without  saying  what  might  happen  to  **  The  law  concerning  the  periodical  piete 
you  afterwards  T*  **  Hitherto,  we  have  heard  distinguishes  between  the  peliUeal  and  irtH- 
of  no  Consistory  nor  ecclesiastical  body  belong-  ffiout  journals.  The  first  iriust  femiili  k  con- 
ing to  Protestantism,  as  adhering  to  the  coup  siderable  eautdMifMJiMsil,  or  tiioney,«3  eeoftxtCy 
dMai^  except— and  we  say  it  with  rq(feet—  for  good  eondoct.  The  gecond  an  freo  fnm 
the  Directoiy  of  the  Lutheran  Ghnrdi.**  this  prevenUve  mewuM.    It  fsel«aif  tijiat  ottr 

The  Stangelical  Chfiiknthm  for  JMnary  Proteetftnt  jonMwhi,  belsf  $'Hi^6m  Ift  ^Mr 
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•puit  wd  obJMk,  luhT«  not  given  eaution~ 
iMMent,  But  wfaftt  hApp«DB  bow  ?  The  pro- 
eareor  of  th«  Republic  diicoTen,  every  where, 
fMlitics  in  these  modest  joanuils.  Von  say 
thst  the  Qovenunent  shows  all  courtesy  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  :  that  is  politios—pKj 
kcauiionnemeiU/  You  relate  the  history  of 
a  prefect  or  mayor  who  has  hindered  the  cele- 
bration of  Protestant  worship :  that  is  polities 
^furnish  a  cautianntment  I  You  report  that 
aa  academy  rector  has  shut  up,  without  good 
reason,  the  school  of  a  Protestant  teacher  ;tbat 
itpUiiiet — give  a  ca%tioHium€nt^  a  oati/tof»- 
tkt-mtKi  of  l1i,000  francs,  or  you  will  go  to 
prison  for  six  months  !  By  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  every  thing  may  he  re^rded  as 
ftolitia;  an  article  on  transubstantiation  itself 
msy  take  a  political  character,  under  the  cap- 
tious commentary  of  a  magistrate  influenced 
by  the  Jesuita,  and  the  publication  of  our  Pro- 
testant jouruaLs  would  become  impossible, 
finch  is  the  progress  we  make  in  liberty !  '* 

It  if  said  that  all  Protestants  are  to  be  ex* 
eluded  from  the  Senate.  Tbey  have  generally 
voted  against  the  President,  and  hence  the  in- 
tensity of  his  hatred. 

SWEDEN. 

Some  years  ago,  the  English  Wesleyan  Mis- 
bionsrv  Society  sent  the  liev.  Geoi^e  Scott  as 
a  mitttonary  to  this  country,  in  which,  though 
external  Proteetantiam    universally  prevails, 
there  is  but  little  real  evangelical  lieUt.     Mr 
Scott's  ministry  was  largely  bleated,  the  effects 
remaning  till   this  day;  but  his    preaching 
ronsed  much  opposition.  Disturbances  having 
bten  created  by  the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  the 
Qoverument  made  the  acts  of  the  mob  a  pre- 
text for  expelling  Mr  Scott,  and  closing  the 
cbapcl.    The  good  work  has,  however,  gone 
forvaid.  and  intelligence  has  recently  been 
received,  that  the  chapel  is  now  reopened  for 
Divine  worship.    The  Teacher  of  Philosophy 
sad  Theology  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Stock- 
holm, who  has  been  for  several  years  a  zealous 
preacher, '  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in.the 
Bcriptnres,'  has  taken  the  bold  step  of  opoijioe 
the  English  Chapel,  which  has  been  do&ed 
nearly  ten  years,  and  now  conducts  public 
worship  there  every  Sabbath  evening.  Clothed 
vith  the  garments,  and  the  office  of  a  clergy- 
nan  of  the  Established  Church,  this  devoted 
servant  of  God  has  for  several  Sabbaths,  un- 
nolested,  preached  the  same  gospel,  for  preach- 
iB{  wbich  its  enemies  once  so  irreverently 
eloied  the  doors  of  this  sanctuary. 


almost  reaching  to  their  shoulders.  It  seemed 
like  an  assembly  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  na- 
tion. The  women  occupied  another  part  of 
the  church  in  great  numbers,  both  old  and 
young.  They  were  only  singing,  but  there 
was  an  earnestness  and  heart  in  it  which  ex- 
eeedingly  affected  me.  The  early  hour,  the 
reverent,  absorbed  manner  of  the  people,  the 
absence  of  all  the  ceremonial  and  form  which 
might  attract  a  merely  sensual  worahip,  made 
the  whole  service  very  impressive  indeed.  I 
heard,'  afterwards,  from  tne  clergyman,  that 
this  is  always  their  custom  on  market-days, 
and  sometimes  on  every  dav  of  the  week. 
There  is  no  command  of  the  «nurch  for  it;  the 
minister  is  not  present,'  and  it  is  entirely  vo- 
luntary. 

*'  The  religious  character  of  the  Hungarian 
race  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  striking.     I 
hardly  know  how  to  describe  it.    The  nation 
—though  remarkably  quick-witted  and  iutelli- 
gent — IS  not  at  all  a  metaphysical  people. 
French  infidelity  or  German  rationalism  have 
never  found  any  foothold  there.    One  must 
allow  that,  as  a  general  thing  in  the  world,  the 
people  who  never  doubt  are  those  who  are 
most  bigoted.    But  this  does  not  appear  to  bo 
the  fact  among  the  Hungarians.    The  members 
of  the  different  sects  have  lived  with  each  other 
in  wonderful  amity.     Lutheran  and  Calvinist, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian, 
have  shown  one  another  greater  charity  and 
kindness  than  has  perhaps  ever  been  known 
in  the  relations  of  sects  in  any  land.  ^  Yet  is 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Hungarian  sin- 
gularly deep  and  real.    He  believes  in  the 
one  God,  with  the  directness  and  reverence 
which  the  early  Jewish  shepherds  must  have 
felt.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  nomad- 
life,  under  the  clear  starry  skies,  and  over  the 
vast  plains,  had  inspired  the  race  with  a  pecu- 
liar reverence  for  i)eitv.     They  say  that  the 
worship  of  these  Cziioses — the  wild  cattle- 
drivers — when  they  come  into  the  towns,  after 
several  months  of  their  half-savage  life,  is  the 
most  awe-struck  that  can  be  imagined.    There 
is  scarcely  a  cottage  amongst  its  Protestants  in 
the  land  without  its  Bible,  well-read  too;  all 
religious  exercises  and  meetings  are  very  care- 
fully observed  by  the  population.    But  especi- 
ally is  this  tendency  seen  in  the  popular  poetry 
and  language.    The  *  God  of  the  Hungarians* 
is  appealed  to,  as  the  Israelites  might  have 
prayed  to  Jehovah— '  <Aeii*  God' — the  Pro- 
tector of  the  nation,  the  Father  of  each  indi- 
vidual.'' 


RELIGION  IN  HCJNaA.Er. 

A  coKasapoNDENT  of  an  American  paper  tcs- 
^elling  in  Hungary  a  few  mouths  ago,  wrote 
thus : — ^*  One  m<Miung  I  rose  quite  early,  and 
«snt  out  in  the  villace.  The  stieeta  were  full 
of  the  women  with  their  bright  handkerchiefs 
over  their  heida,  and  the  tall  hauer  in^their 
■beepskina.  It  waa  a  market-day,  apparentlr. 
la  walking  around,  I  came  near  the  church, 
wd,  hearing  sinking,  went  in.  What  was  my 
NKfriM  to  imd  &•  whole  church  full  of  people 

and  really  a 
audienee.     Theie 

,         ,    __  great  nnmben 

of  Uip  digufitd  ptMMti,  vith  long  grey  hair 


•tikis  early  hoar,  all  peasants, 
AMi   iapressiv*>lookiog   audio 
vees  fsw  young  mon  there,  but  gi 


TURKEY  OPENING  TO  THE  GOSPEL. 

A  REMARKABLE  movement  is  now  in  progress 
among  the  Armenians,  manifesting  itself  by 
a  weakened  attachment  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  an  anxious  desire  for  Biblical  ex- 
position and  evangelical  instruction.  The 
movement  is  confined  to  no  particular  pro- 
vince, but  is  widely  extended.  Ten  evange- 
lical churches  have  already  been  formed ;  and 
calls  from  various  districts  for  preachers,  are 
numerous  and  urgent.  The  Mission  has  a  list 
of  as  least  fiftv  placeji,  scattered  over  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  which  thwe  are  converts  to  the 
truth,  and  a  prospect  of  evangelical  churches 
toon  being  gatheied. 
Tkt  piogmnon  of  evMite,  dunag  the  last 
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ten  yean,  in  preparing  a  way  for  the  further- 
ance of  divine  truth  in  this  beniffhted  empire, 
is  worthv  of  special  regard.  In  1840,  the  na- 
tional charter  of  rights  was  granted,  which 
has  destroyed  the  political  importance  and 
persecuting  power  of  the  Armenian  aristo- 
cracy; in  1843,  the  Sultanas  pledge  was  issued, 
that  men  should  no  more  be  persecuted  fortheir 
religious  opinions;  three  years  subsec[uently, 
came  the  unthought-of  application  of  this  pledge 
to  the  relief  of  the  Armenian  Protestants,  when 
persecuted  by  their  own  hierarchy ;  in  the  year 
following,  the  recognition  of  the  Protestants 
as  a  seoarate  and  independent  community; 
and,  in  1850,  was  issued  the  charter,  signed  by 
the  Grand  Sultan  himself,  nlacing  the  Protes- 
tants on  the  same  national  looting  as  the  other 
Christian  communities  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Thus  e^ery  external  barrier  has  been  removed, 
and  an  extensive  and  promising  field  opened 
to  the  messengers  of  tne  gospel.  They  may 
now  preach;  plant  churches;  educate,  and  or- 
dain ministers;  gather  in,  and  baptize  con- 
verts; establish  schools  and  academies;  erect 
printing-presses,  and  pour  out  their  produc- 
tions upon  a  famished  population,  without  any 
to  molest  them.  In  no  previous  period  of 
their  history  have  the  Mahometans  been 
brought  in  contact  with  any  form  of  Christia- 
nity that  has  not  been  too  degenerate  to  be 
worthy  of  their  regard :  to  them,  also,  the  pre- 
sent is  a  day  of  merciful  visitation.  The 
Turks  of  Constantinople  have  begun  to  seek 
for,  and  to  read,  the  Word  of  God,  and  have 

Surchased  from  the  missionaries  many  Turkish 
Few  Testaments  and  Bibles. —  M'atchmaH* 


INDIAN  FIELDS  RIPE  FOR  HARVEST. 

In  India,  the  Brahmanical  idolatry  is  rapid- 
ly losing  its  influence  among  the  educated 
classes;  and  the  prospects  which  are  opening 
to  the  various  IVlissions  are  most  extensive, 
and  of  a  deeply  interesting  character.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  prevails  throughout  society; 
and  spiritual  desires  are  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  multitudes,  which  Hinduism  is 
utterly  incapable  of  satisfying.  No  country 
in  the  world  is,  at  the  present  time,  so  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  as  India. 
In  no  equal  period,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Missions,  it  may  be  said,  have  so  many 
additions — including  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  education — been  made  to  the  native 
churches,  as  during  the  past  year.  Labourers, 
however,  are  greatly  needed — well  qualified 
missionaries,  to  make  known  the  gospel  and 
circulate  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  entire 
hundred  millions  of  the  population. — lOid. 


but  in  the  districts  around  them.  They  have 
thus  spread  far  and  wide  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  have  made  a  considerable  impres- 
sion, even  upon  the  unconverted  population. 
They  have  founded  309  native  churches,  con- 
taining 17«356  members  or  communicants,  of 
whom  50U0  were  admitted  on  the  evidence  of 
their  being  converted.  These  church  members 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  native  Christian  com- 
munity, comprising  103,000  individuals,  who 
regularly  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Bible  instruc- 
tion, both  for  young  and  old.  The  efforts  of 
Missionaries  in  the  cause  of  education  are 
now  directed  to  1345  schools,  in  which  83,700 
boys  are  instructed  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  vernacular  language;  to  73  boanl- 
ing-schools,  containing  1992  boys,  chiefly 
Christian,  who  reside  upon  the  Missionaries* 
premises,  and  are  trained  up  under  their  eye; 
and  to  128  day-schools,  with  14,009  boys  and 
students,  receiving  a  sound  scriptural  educa- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Their  efforts  in  female  education  em- 
brace 354  day-schools,  with  11,500  girls;  atid 
91  boarding-schools,  with  2450  girls,  taught 
almost  exciusivolv  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages. The  Bible  has  been  wholly  tran- 
slated into  ten  languages,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  five  others,  not  reckoning  the  Se- 
rampore  versions.  In  there  ten  languages,  a 
considerable  Christian  literature  has  been 
produced,  and  also  from  twenty  to  fifty  tracts, 
suitable  for  distribution,  among  the  Hindu 
and  Mussulman  population.  Missionaries  have 
also  established  and  now  maintain  25  print- 
ing establishments.  While  preaching  the 
gospel  regularly  in  these  numerous  tongues  of 
India,  Missionaries  maintain  English  ser- 
vices in  69  chapels,  for  the  edification  of  our 
own  countrymen.  The  total  cost  of  this  vadt 
Missionary  agency  during  the  past  rear 
amounted  to  £187,000;  of  which  £33*,5t>0 
were  contributed  in  this  country,  not  by  the 
native  community,  but  by  IlMropcatii.  — Ca^- 
cuUa  Revktc, 


RESULTS  OF  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

At  the  close  of  1850,  fifty  years  after  the 
modem  English  and  Amencan  Societies  had 
begun  th6ir  labours  in  Hindu&tan,  and  thirty 
years  since  they  have  been  carried  on  in  full 
efficiency,  the  stations,  at  which  the  gospbl 
is  preached  in  India  and  Ceylon,  are  200  in 
number;  and  engage  the  services  of  403  Mis- 
sionaries, belonging  to  ^  Missionary  Socie- 
ties. Of  these  Missionaries,  ^2  are  ordained 
natives.  Assisted  by  551  native  preachers, 
they  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  in  tlie  bazaars 
and  markets,  not  oaly  at  their  several  stations, 


SANGUINARY  PERSECUTION  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

The  Missionari/  Maga:ine  lately  contained 
an  interesting  narrative,  full  of  details  re- 
lative to  this  painful  subject.  The  narra- 
tive consists  of  extracts  from  the  journal  of 
a  native  Malagasy,  and  has  been  translated 
into  the  English  language  by  one  of  the  society's 
missionaries.  It  appears  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  idolatrous  queen  to  uproot  the 
*^new  religion'*  is  of  the  most  immovable 
character.  Rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  the  princes  of  tbe 
blood  royal,  are  alike  the  victims  of  the  royal 
displeasure,  aud  are  made  to  suffer  it8  conse- 
quences. Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  prohibited 
religion  spreads.  Prudence  dictates  conceal- 
ment ;  but,  when  discovered,  then  love  and 
truth  in;pel  to  the  most  fearless  and  self-sacri- 
ficing confessions.  There  is,  therefore,  no  fear 
that  Christianity  itself  will  be  exterminated. 
As  it  was  in  the  times  of  Roman  Paganism,  so 
is  it  in  the  present  era  of  Madagascar  history; 
for  every  Christian  martyred,  tytro  heathens  are 
probably  ninde  Christians  hy  the  resistlesa 
moral  spectacle  of  such  voluntary  self-surren- 
der. But  we  are  bound  none  the  less  to  OTm* 
pathii|e  with  the  accumalate4  wgui^h  of  tfiou- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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nudj  of  individoalf,  iNrhose  cooda  are  seized, 
whose  property  is  confiscated,  -whose  wires 
and  children  are  sold  into  perpetual  slavery, 
whose  Tery  lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  demon 
of  idolatroas  tyranny.  Madagascar  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  no  diploznacy 
intervenes  to  abate  the  farions  rigour  of  her 
children's  fate.  Yet  let  the  facts  be  known 
that,  in  the  last  outburst  of  this  protracted  per- 


secution, four  persons  have  been  burnt  alive  ; 
fourteen  precipitated  from  a  high  rock  and 
crushed  to  death  ;  a  hundred  and  seventeen 
persons  condemned  to  work  in  chains  as  long 
as  they  live  ;  twenty  persons  cruelly  flogged 
with  rods  ;  besides  1748  other  persons  mulcted 
in  heavv  penalties,  reduced  into  slavery,  and 
compelfea  to  buy  themselves  back,  or  deprived 
of  their  wives  and  families.^ 


ilTt9(cnaneou)$. 


DISSENT  IX  ENGLAND. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Ilotueof  ConEimons  last  session  to  consider  the 
law  of  church-rates,  separated  without  agree- 
ing to  a  report.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr  Ed- 
ward Baines  of  Leeds,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  English  Dissenters,  we  find  the  following 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Nonconformist  chapels 
in  England  and  Wales,  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  great  pains  to  obtain  ac- 
curacy : — 

Wesleyan, 4450 

Independent^        ....  2-57'3 

Baptist, 1913 

Primitive  Methodift,            .        .  1662 

Roman  Catholic,          .        •        .  597 

Calvinistic  Methodist,           •        .  778 

Bible  Christian,            .        .        .  415 

Society  of  Friends,       .        .        .  330 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  322 

Methoaist  New  Connexion,           .  2(11 
Unitarian,             .        .        .        .261 

Church  of  Scotland  [  EsUblished  ] ,  12 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,      .        .  77 

United  Presbyterian  Church,       .  61 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,   .  30 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  Jews,  and 

minor  sects,      ....  550 


ToUl, 


14,310 


\  GsiiifAN  Literature.— We  see  it  stated 
in  correspondence  from  Leipsic,  that  the  cata- 
l'^;ue  of  books  for  the  fair  in  that  city  shows 
that  in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
Euter  fair  and  the  30th  of  September  there 
Were  published  in  Germany  no  less  than  3,860 
new  works,  and  that  there  were  on  the  latter 
date  1,130  new  works  in  the  press.    Nearly 
five  thousand  new  works  in  one  country  of 
Enrone  in  one  half  year!    How  impossible  it 
would  seem  for  strangers,  having  their  own 
life  to  live — their  own  literature  to  read — to 
keep  on  the  advanced  lines  of  a  national  mind 
cxhibitiog  this  prodigious  literary  activity! 
The  amount  of  intellectual  labour  dimly  re- 
presented in  the  catalogue  appears  to  have  had 
OQ  the  whole  a  healthy  impulse.  Of  the  3,860 
^rkt  already  published,  more  than  half  treat 
of  various  matters  connected  with  science  and 
*'*«  eoncerm.    That  is  to  say,  descending  to 
pMtiotiars— 106  works  treat  of   Protestant 
ti»ology,  62  of  Catholic  theology,  36  of  phi- 
<»»?hy,  205  of  history  and  biography,  102  of 
**am(«i  194  of  natural  sciences,  168  of 
B^tttry  tactics,  108  of  medicine,  169  of  juris- 


prudence, 101  of  politics,  184  of  political 
economy,  83  of  industry  and  commerce,  87  of 
agricultural  and  forest  administration,  69  of 

gublic  instruction,  92  of  classical  philology, 
0  of  livinff  languages,  64  of  the  theory  of 
music  and  toe  arts  of  design,  168  of  the  fine 
arts  in  general,  48  of  popular  writings,  28  of 
mixed  sciences,  and  18  of  bibliography.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  see,  after  their  recent  com- 
parative neglect,  that  science  and  the  arts 
Degin  to  resume  their  old  sway  over  the  German 
mind. — A  t/unteum. 

The  Irv incite  Prayer- Book.— In  ex- 
amining their  Prayer-book,  we  have  met  with 
several  passages  which  have  startled  us  not  a 
little.  One  or  two  of  these  may  intercist  our 
readers.  In  the  "  Morning  Service,"  the  fol- 
lowing occurs  : — **  Grant  unto  thy  servants, 
departed  in  the  faith,  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection."  At 
the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  pray  as 
follows : — "  Send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon 
our  sacrifice  before  Thee,  and  make  this  bread 
and  this  wine  to  be  the  most  precious  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  given  for  re- 
mission of  sins  and  for  eternal  life.  And  grant 
unto  us  so  to  eat  his  flesh,  and  to  drink  his 
blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made 
clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  be  washed  by 
his  most  precious  blood."  Ministers  and 
people  among  the  followers  of  Mr  Irving,  on 
entering  and  leaving  chapel,  when  'passing  iu 
front  of  the  altar,  turn,  and  bow  their  heads 
in  that  direction.  Our  fears  have  not  abated, 
but  rather  increased,  by  perusing  the  lectures 
of  Mr  Henry  Drummona,  one  of  their  princi- 
pal ministers. —  Watchman, 

Rather  Pozzling  Questions.— The  fol- 
lowing questions,  are,  it  is  stated,  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
invited  to  meet  their  Bishop  at  Cuddesdcn: 
— Can  we  agree  on  an^  rules— first,  for  re- 
quiring notice  of  baptism  according  to  tho 
rubric  ?  and  secondly,  for  refusing  sponsors 
of  openly  immoral  life?  How  can  wo  best 
bring  home  to  the  sponsors  a  sense  of  their 
duties  connected  with — first,  the  ordinance 
of  baptism;  secondly,  the  education  of  the 
children;  and  thirdly,  their  confirmation? 
How  can  we  best  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  canonical  prohibition  of  parents  being 
sponsors  ?  Wiiat  modes  can  be  adopted  for 
awakening  and  directing  a  sense  of  parental 
authority  touching  holy.baptism  ?  ^ 
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FRAGMENTS. 


The  revised  translation  of  tlie  New  Teitaxnent 
into  the  Chinese  language,  on  which  much  time 
and  labour  have  been  expended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  dillbrent  missionary  societies,  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  2lth  July  lasU  Such  are 
nuw  the  facilities  of  producing  books  in  China, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  whole  of  tbe 
New  Testament  at  the  price  of  about  threepence 
or  threepence -halfpenny  per  copy. 

Many  copies  of  the  Bp'tsQe  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
Hebrew,  have  been  recently  circulated  among  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  and  a  further  issue  awaits  admis- 
sion. 

The  lately  published  Bif*HotMeca  Biofraphia 
LuUkn-ana  {Haile,  1861)  gives  the  titles  of  no  less 
than  1321  works  wtiich  have  been  published  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  Luther. 

The  tioodon  Iteeord  says  that  a  strong  and 
united  movement  against  tiic  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

A  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  Christian 
munificence,  has  ofl'ered  to  place  at  the  dii^posal 
of  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  a  tJiou- 
sand  copies  of  Mr  Wylie's  volume  "  Tbe  Papacy ;" 
and  steps  arc  about  to  be  immediately  adopted 
lor  the  preientation  of  the  work  to  leading  statfes- 
men,  and  for  its  distribution  among  the  collegca 
and  libraries  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  tbe  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  state  that  the  jubilee  remit- 
tances already  received  exceed  £3  ),000,  and  *'  they 
have  a  confident  hope  that  before  the  completion 
of  the  year  a  much  larger  sura  will  be  raised." 

Missions  in  China  are  steadily  advancing;  Chris* 
tianity  is  finding  its  way  among  tlie  teeming  popu- 
lation of  that  great  empire ;  and  converts  are 
from  time  to  time  being  added  to  the  different 
churches.  Tbe  missionaries  at  Ninj^po  are  en- 
Kaged  in  an  undertaking,  which,  if  successful,  will 
nave  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  future  pro- 
pagation of  the  Goi>pel  in  China.  We  refer  to 
the  attempt  they  are  making  to  write  the  spoken 
language  of  Ningpo  in  Roman  characters.  That 
this  is  practicable  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Chinese,  whom  they  have  taught  so  to  write,  arc 
able  to  correspond  with  each  other  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

The  Rer.  W.  C.  Burns  declines  to  draw  his 
salary  for  1851  from  the  English  Presbyterian 
Mission,  and  give^i  away,  in  tvro  donations.  £45 
more.  This  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
singularly  devoted  and  honoured  evangelist;  and 
though  it  may  not  be  tbe  duty  of  any  missionary 
to  follow  his  example,  the  fact  is  fitted  to  stir  up 
the  followers  of  Christ  to  a  self-denying  liberality. 

About  300  converted  Jews  are  now  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  preaching  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  '*  He  that  was  to  come." 

Of  the  various  missions  in  Western  Africa, 
none  present  a  more  promising  aspect  than  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  Society  at  Abbeokuta. 
Although  this  mission  has  only  been  established 
a  few  years,  Christianity  seems  to  hare  taken  deep 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  Abbeokuta 
to  have  become  a  centre,  trom  which  ttie  light  of 
the  Gospel  is  radiating  on  the«urrounding  country 
—many  of  whose  inhabltanU  are  rejoicing  in  that 
light. 

The  Daily  Kews  states  that  the  wife  of  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary  is  an  Italian  lady  of  consider- 
able rank  and  wealth,  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 

It  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  fact,  that  more 
Bibles  have  been  sold  within  these  last  two  years, 
since  the  revolution  in  Uuni;ary,  than  in  any  two 
during  the  previous  twenty,  when,  loo,  as  ia  tbe 
case  now,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  almost  beg- 
gared by  tbe  losses  of  the  revolution,  and  by 
Austrian  extortion.  This  was  stated  lately  b/ 
tbe  presiding  memben  of  the  Scottish  Bible  So- 
ciety in  Pestb,  as  a  f«ct  which  had  C0IB9  und|;r 
their  obaervation. 


Those  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  Dr  DuflTs 
exposure  of  the  infamous  proceedings  of  the  Jc- 
suiu  in  India,  will  regret  to  learn  that  a  new  band 
of  these  matchless  hypocritoi  are  preparing  topro« 
ceed  to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  We  quote  from 
a  Paris  correspondent,  that  the  "  Abbe  Beurel  it 
about  to  head  a  body  of  French,  English,  and  Irish 
missionaries,  together  with  a  numerous  staff  of 
Sceurs  de  Charitie,  desUned  for  Singapore.'' 

A  movement  has  been  commenced  by  tbe  ladiea 
of  Dundee,  similar  to  what  has  been  so  successfully 
adopted  in  other  placet,  for  addrcMing  tbe  Queen 
on  tbe  subject  of  opening  nunneries  to  magisterial 
inspection. 

The  Protestant  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  founded  ten  years  since  at  Jerusalem,  under 
the  protecttoQ  of  England  and  of  Prussia,  having 
become  vacant,  will  be  now  filled  by  a  prelate 
ch'jtea  by  the  King  of  Prnsaia.  M.  Valentiner,  a 
Schleswig  ecclesiastic,  has  been  selected  for  tb« 
post. 

The  subject  of  street-preaching  is  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  several  of  the  most  influential  religious 
bodies  and  religious  journals  in  the  United  States. 
In  New  York  several  stations  have  been  fixed  upon 
for  opeo-air  services,  and  an  cfBcieot  committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  forbidden  the 
c  lergy  to  wear  the  curling  moustache  and  flowing 
beard  of  the  other  Hungarians,  on  account  of  their 
revolutionary  character. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  for  the  publication 
of  Neander's  Theological  Lectures,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Dr  Julius  M tiller.  The  work  will 
be  Usued  in  separate  volumes  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
will  form  three  divisions :— 1.  Ex^esis  <jf  the  Nv  w 
Tc>tamcnt.  2.  Uistorico-TheologiCiil  Lecture«, 
ir.cluding  Church  History,  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrines  and  Morals,  and  Protestantism  and 
Romanism.  3.  Theological  Lectures  on  Christian 
Doctrines  and  Ethics. 


ORDINATIONS. 

The  Rev.  Neil  M*Leod,  lately  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Dr  Hanna,  at  Newport,  on  the  I6lh  of  De- 
cember, by  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews. 

Tbe  Rev.  ;,Jobn  Williamson,  at  Braco,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aucbtcr- 
arder. 

OBITUARY. 

At  16  Grove  Street.  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  ult., 
the  Rev.  Robert  Stirrat,  minister  of  Free  St  Cuth* 
berfs. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  89th  December,  Mr 
Alrxandbr  Patsi{som,  city  missionary,  and  elder 
in  Roxburgh  Free  Church.  Mr  Paterson  waa 
among  the  first-fruits  of  Dr  Chalniera*  rotoUtry 
at  Kilmany.  Dr  Hanna  thus  describes  his  con- 
version :— "In  the  spring  of  1812,  the  preacher'a 
text  one  Sabbath  was  John  Ui.  16.  Two  youn^ 
men  heard  this  sermon,  the  one  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  the  parish,  the  other  the  son  of  one  of 
the  villagers.  They  met  as  the  congrcKation  dis- 
persed. *  Did  you  feel  any  Uiiog  particularly  In 
church  to-day?'  Alexander  Patcrsoii  said  to  bu 
acquaintance,  Robert  Edie,  ns  they  found  tbem- 
selves  alone  upon  the  road.  *I  never/  he  continued, 
*  felt  myself  to  be  a  lost  sinner  till^to-day,  when  I 
was  listening  to  that  ser  mon.'  *  1 1  Is  very  atrange,* 
said  his  companion;  'it  was  just  Uie  same  with 
me.'  Thev  were  near  a  plantation,  into  whi^ 
they  wandered  as  the  conversation  proceeded. 
Hidden  at  last  from  all  human  sight,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  join  in  prayer.  Both  dated 
their  conversion  from  that  day."  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  Mr  Paterson  laboured  as  a  missionary 
in  the  Canongatc,  not  without  OMny  pleasing  evi- 
dences of  bis  lal>ours  being  blessed. 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  PARTY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OP 

ENGLAND. 

The  causes  )i?liicli  led,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  remarkable  re« 
Tiral  of  eTangelical  principles  within  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  half  century,  and  which  have  been  instrumental  in  carrjiag  them  for- 
ward to  the  position  of  commanding  influence  they  now  occupy,  were 
m^nly  of  three  kinds.     They  may  be  described  as  partly  ncUtonaly  partly 
ecdaioiiicaLt  and  partly  personal.     In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  will  be 
at  once  manifest,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  English  Church  system,  as 
sketched  by  us  in  a  recent  paper,*  that  whatever  affects  the  general  state  of 
religion  within  the  country,  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
almost  in  the  same  degree,  affect  the  church.     The  church,  in  fact,  is  just 
a  kind  of  inner  enclosure  within  the  state,  open,  by  means  of  its  vast  sys- 
tem of  lay-patronage  and  universal  state- control,  at  every  point,  to  the 
general  influences  of  the  country;  and  so  whatever  tide  is  rising  in  the  com- 
manity  at  large  flows  in,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  or  less  modified  by 
circumstances,  within  the  barriers  of  the  church.     Any  great  rise  of  evan- 
gelical principles  and  energies  within  the  general  community,  and  particu- 
larlj  among  the  higher  classes,  must  obviously  at  once  throw  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  advowsons  and  presentations  into  the  hands  of  faithful  men, 
and  thus  pour  into  so  many  parochial  vineyards  the  living  waters  of  the 
gospel.     The  same  cause  must  gradually  affect  the  character  and  tone  of 
university  and  scholastic  education;  must  affect  the  spirit  of  parliaments 
and  public  men;  must  at  last  affect  even  the  counsels  of  cabinets  and  the 
disposal  of  bishoprics;  and  thus  gradually,  but  surely,  the  spirit  of  the 
church  will  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  ascendant  spirit  of  the 
country  and  the  time.     In  this  way,  the  state  of  the  church,  at  any  given 
time,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  great  measure,  the  reflection  of  the  state  of 
the  country— a  land  of  spiritual  barometer,  indicating,  by  its  sensitive  fluc- 
tuations, the  rise  and  fall  of  the  religious  temperature  around.     Thus  the 
history  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  English  Church  resolves  itself  very 
much  into  the  &story  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  country  at  large;  and 
nrast  be  mainly  traced  to  those  same  causes  which,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  the  begiiming  of  the  present,  contributed  to  romc  the 
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European  nations  from  the  torpor  of  generations,  and  gare  that  impulse  to 
earnest  and  serious  views  of  religion  which  has,  in  a  few  years,  revolution- 
ized the  whole  aspect  of  Western  Christendom.  The  great  evangelic  tide 
of  the  last  generation  was,  in  &ct,  no  mere  denominational  or  local  move- 
ment, hut  a  wide  ocean-swell  sweeping  over  the  bosom  of  European  society, 
and  entering,  with  more  or  less  force,  into  every  gulf  or  creek  open  to  its 
influence — a  power  felt  alike  at  Berlin  and  at  Washington;  at  Edinbnigh, 
at  London,  and  at  Calcutta;  at  Canterbury  and  at  Geneva. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  thus  originating  in  wider  causes  was 
doubtless  aided  by  influences  of  a  more  distinctively  ecclegiastical  kind. 
The  living  wat^ra  flowing  in  from  without  w^e  partly  oofamred,  vartly  pro- 
pafi;ated  by  the  system  and  institutions  of  the  church  hszself.  Tne  general 
rebgious  life  which  was  growing  in  the  countiy  assumed  within  the  Epis- 
copal pale  a  tvpe  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  genius  and  spirit  of  its 
institutions,  and  then  found,  through  its  extended  agencies,  the  channels  of 
its  wider  and  more  effective  diffusion.  The  articles  and  homilies  became  in 
some  measureavital  force  in  the  national  mind;  the  common  prayers  became 
the  fervent  breathings  of  many  hearts ;  college  circles  and  university  pulpits 
became  schook  of  Christ  and  wells  of  living  waters;  great  societies  for  be- 
nevolent and  missionary  purposes  arose,  and  gathering  into  themselves  the 
holy  energies,  otherwise  separated  and  diffused,  poured  like  great  rivers 
through  the  land,  and  ovecnowed,  in  fertilizing  influence,  over  the  church 
at  large.  How  much  of  the  history  of  English  evangeUsm  is  identified 
with  the  rise,  progress,  and  labours  of  one  mstitution^the  Church  Misr- 
nonary  Society ! 

To  these  causes  must  be  added,  lasily,  the  personal  iafluoice  of  dtstin- 
guished  and  leadine  characters,  specially  raised  up  by  Divine  Ptovideace 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  This  has  ever  formed  one  of  the  main 
element  in  every  important  movement  in  human  a&irs.  Every  age  has 
its  representative  men,  and  these  at  once  embody  and  powerfully  extend 
the  advancing  spirit  of  their  time.  They  are,  as  it  were^  the  centres  from 
which  originate  the  widening  circles  of  history.  This  applieB,  in  its  full 
extent,  to  the  English  evangelical  revivaL  Its  history  might  be  written  in 
the  biographies  of  one  or  two  leading  men.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  ita 
creat  characters  in  the  hiffhest  sense;  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out, 
LoBgst  its  kadiiH5mea,Tne  mind  Of  decidedly  large  and  iK.wer^r^iibnr; 
it  has  never  numbered  amongst  its  ranks  a  Chalmers,  a  Ball,  or  a  Foster; 
from  the  first,  ^'  the  giants"  of  the  EnffUsh  Church  have  been  rather  giants 
in  the  study  and  in  uie  field  of  learned  theology  than  in  the  field  of  public 
action.  These  have  had  httle  to  do  with  the  recent  evangelical  moveraeat; 
all  along  its  highest  attributes  have  been  rather  those  of  aident  devotedness 
and  sustained  and  well-directed  energy,  than  of  intellectual  depth  or  strength. 
These,  however,  have  had  their  usual  reward;  and  it  were  easy  to  single 
out  one  or  two  men  who,  without  any  commanding  gauus  or  splendid  en- 
dowments of  any  kind,  have  been  enabled,  simply  by  dint  of  £enrent  seal 
for  God,  and  Christian  wisdom  and  decision,  to  contribute  more  thaa  any 
other  means  to  turn  the  tide  in  fiivour  of  evangeMcal  truth,  and  chaa^  tibe 
national  establishment  firom  a  lifeless  mass  to  a  living  ehureh  of  Chnat. 

The  rise  of  the  present  evangelical  party  may  be  dated  finom  near  the 
dose  of  the  last  century.  Then  the  light  which  before  shone  from  indivi- 
dual centres  in  the  Yenns,  Berridges,  and  Newtons  of  the  previous  period^ 
began  to  acquire  a  wider  and  more  genend  diffusion  among  A%  English 
tslergy.  Hitherto  it  had  for  generations  been  regarded  very  muck  in  the 
light  of  an  t^ien  mi  m  intmw:  within  the  nation£j  pale— a  kind  of  out- 
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post  of  MeihodisiiL  mthin  a  foreign  and  hoatile  territDiy^  but  now  it  began 
to  vindicate  for  itself  a  rigktftil  place  and  standing  withm  the  church.  It 
had  foaad  for  itsetf  at  least  one  powerful  roice  in  its  behalf  in  the  British 
parliament^  and  in  one  of  the  great  uniyersities  ifas  standard  had  been  plant- 
edy  amid  general  contempt  and  opposition  indeed,  but  manftdlj  and  deci- 
sively, bj  one  ifriio,  for  £iili  fifty  years,  held  it  abft  before  the  elite  of  the 
Bndah  youth.  By  the  opening  of  the  century,  the  morning  \ad  fairly 
dawned.  Simeon  has  fought  Ins  first  struggles  at  Cambridge,  and  has 
nobly  maintaified  his  ground.  Scorned,  cahmmiated,  persecuted,  shrunk 
from  as  a  man  proscribed  and  infected,  he  still  holds  steadfastly  on  his  way 
in  the  face  alike  of  frowning  dignitaries,  riotous  gownsmen,  and  hostile 
parn^ioners.  Master  of  one  pulpit,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  unirersity,  he 
is  &8t  winning  his.  way  on  the  tide  of  a  rising  public  sentiment  to  the  great 
St  Mary's  itself.  Gradually  timid  disciples  come  forth  from  their  halls  and 
colleges  to  range  themselyes  on  the  side  of  the  truth,  and  the  aisles  of  Tri- 
nity Church  fast  fill  with  gownsmen.  By  this  time  Claudius  Buchanan, 
the  first  of  a  noble  band,  is  already  in  India,  and,  from  the  college  of  Fort^ 
William,  is  exerting  the  influence  of  his  calm  yet  ardent,  classic  yet  deyoted 
spirit  in  behalf  of  Christianity  and  civilization ;  said  the  torpor  of  French 
infidelity  is  fast  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  a  living  evangelism  in  the  capital 
of  the  Oriental  world.  In  1800,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  insti- 
tuted In  the  State,  Chrant,  Thornton,  and  Wilberforce  were  in  the  very 
xenith  of  their  career.  In  1797,  the  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity"  was 
published.  The  tide  had  fairly  turned,  and  thereafter  for  thirty  years  rose 
slowly  but  steadily.  The  friends  of  evangelism  multiply  every  where  and 
among  all  ranks;  fidthful  ministers  increase;  books  of  evangelical  piety  are 
published,  and  eagerly  bought  up  and  circulated;  the  tone  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling  sensibly  rises;  at  last,  the  advancing  spirit  reaches  tne  ruling 
powers,  and  in  1841,  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  in  a  body  join  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  thus  give  their  emphatic  imprimatur  to  the  evan- 
gelical cause.  And  now  it  numbers  its  thousands  among  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  counts  its  representatives  on  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  thrones, 
and  contests  the  ground  for  public  influence  and  authority  with  the  most 
powerful  of  the  opposing  factions. 

We  are  now  prepared  the  better  to  estimate  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  evangelical  movement,  whose  history  we  have  thus  briefly  sketched. 

In  its  main  features,  vital  evangelism  is  of  course  every  where  and  at  all 
times  the  same.  English  evangelism  is,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  part  of  the 
great  evangelic  movement  which,  more  or  less,  pervaded  the  whole  surface  of 
Eoropean  Christendom,  and  in  every  fundamental  and  essential  point  agrees 
with  it.  Here,  as  every  where,  its  grand  and  peculiar  theme  is  the  doctrines 
of  grace — the  utter  ruin  of  man,  and  the  full  and  complete  redemption  of 
the  cross.  These  constitute  its  very  life  and  essence,  the  two  poles  on 
which  its  whole  system  of  doctrine,  experience,  and  morals  revolves.  This 
is  the  relmon  alike  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Knox;  the  religion  of 
Usher  and  of  Edwards;  the  religion  of  Chalmers,  of  Simeon,  of  Hall,  and 
of  Vinet — of  all  in  every  age  ana  land  who  are  like-minded  with  the  great 
^stle  in  his  determination  to  know  nothing,  whether  for  his  own  soul  or 
taat  of  others,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  There  are,  however, 
some  features  more  distinctively  characteristic  of  English  evangelism  which 
we  may  sketch  in  a  few  sentences. 

And,  (1.)  It  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  devotional.  -This  forms,  we 
think,  its  great  outstanding  feature,  its  peculiar  excellence  and  charm.  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  xdi{^n  of  lore,  of  holincas,  and  of  prayer.    Nowhere, 
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perhaps,  do  we  see  tlie  Dirine  spirit  of  the  gospel  more  thorougbly  and 
beautifully  carried  out  than  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  some  of  its  more 
distinguished  sons*  It  is  in  this  respect  mainlj  that  we  would  hold  it  up 
for  profitable  study  and  imitotiott.  It  is  in  the  sacred  haunts  of  Tur«- 
vey,  where  the  spirit  of  Legh  Richmond  and  of  the  young  cottager 
seem  to  linger  still;  or  amid  the  loring  atmosphere  of  Watton  Rectory, 
where  the'passinff  sojourner  felt  as  if  a  breeze  of  the  ^*  eternal  summer 
were  passing  over  him/'  or  amid  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Old- Newton- Sofiblk, 
of  which  our  own  Chahners  has  recorded,  ^^  The  breath  of  heaven  is  here  : 
without,  a  scene  of  beauty  which  to  the  eye  of  sense  is  altogether  delicious, 
and  within,  a  sa&otuairy  of  love  and  hoHness,'' — or  in  the  biographies  of 
Henry  Martyn  and  Mary  Jane  Graham,  or  Simeon,  or  Thomason,  or  Bick- 
ersteth,  that  we  catch  the  choicest  spirit  of  English  evangelism,  and  feel 
that  we  inhale  on  atmosphere  in  which  we  would  willingly  live  always.  It 
is  this  which  strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger  as  the  prominent  excellence  of 
the  more  devoted  section  of  the  English  Establishment.  Take  an  example 
of  this:— « 

**  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  spent  a  Sunday  at  Cambridge.  The  Bean  of  Tri- 
nity College,  who  had  afforded  me  hospitality,  took  me  to  Trinity  Church,  of  which 
he  was*  the  pastor,  and  placed  me  in  his  pew.  Another  person  entered  it  shortly 
after.  As  he  wore  the  university  costume,  I  took  him  for  a  student,  or,  at  most, 
a  master  of  arte.  When  the  service  commenced,  my  neighbour  reverently  knelt 
down,  and  began,  according  to  custom,  to  repeat  the  prayers  in  a  low  voice. 
Never  shall  I  forget  those  humble  and  pious  accents;  every  one  of  them  coming 
from  his  inmost  bosom  sunk  into  my  own.  I  seemed  to  have  entered  the  closet 
in  which  an  elect  soul  was  communing  with  his  Saviour.  When  the  prayers 
were  finished,  I  looked  at  my  neigfhbour  with  devout  reg^ard;  I  was  wondering 
who  he  could  be,  when  I  saw  him  rise,  go  towards  the  pulpit,  and  ascend  it  for  the 
sermon.  It  was  Mr  B.,  who  was  then  on  a  journey  for  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  he  took,  and  still  takes,  an  interest  no  less  lively  than  that 
which  he  has  subsequently  shown  in  the  cause  of  Christian  union.  I  understand 
how  he  can  compose  so  many  admirable  works  upon  prayer,  on  the  Lord's  supper, 
&c.,  from  which  so  many  souls  have  been  refreshed,  as  from  Jacob's  well.  He  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  types  of  a  good  evangelical  English  clergyman."  * 

In  this  we  behold  a  phase  of  piety  whicli  we  would  not  wish  to  super- 
sede, but  which  might  most  advantageously  chasten  and  adorn  the  sterner 
and  firmer  qualities  generated  amid  our  struggles  of  principle,  and  the 
contests  of  our  church  courts. 

(2.)  Closely  connected  with  this  is  another  attribute  of  English  evangd- 
ism — ito  simple  practical  character.  This  has,  of  course,  resulted,  in  large 
measure,  from  the  general  tendency  of  the  English  mind  towards  the  prac* 
tical  rather  than  the  speculative  and  abstract;  but  it  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  actual  calibre  and  capabilities  of  the  men  who  have  been  its  main 
ornaments  and  promoters.  They  have  usually  been  men  whose  very  nature 
necessarily  excluded  them  from  the  higher  regions  of  thought  and  action, 
and  confined  them  to  the  humbler  sphere  of  simple  practical  duty.  In  the 
whole  roll  of  their  worthies,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  one  man  either  of 
depth  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  truth,  or  of  intellectual  strength  to  grapple 
with  great  principles.  Precious  as  evangelists  and  pastors,  they  have 
been  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  theologian  and 
the  powerful  ecclesiastic.  Rich  in  the  graces  of  a  simple  and  fervent  devot- 
edness,  they  have  had  little  of  the  stdOF  of  which  the  seer,  the  hero,  and 
the  martyr  are  composed.  As  to  their  theology,  you  may  write  it  all  in  a 
single  sentence,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  most  sterling  worthies— the 

♦  Qeuiuiosr*  Bugland^  and  ScoUaw9,  b;r  J.  U.^Mirl«.I)'Aub|gii^,  P.P.        ' 
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honest  and  trae-hearted  John  Newton :  '^  Many  puzzle  themselves,"  sayg 
he,  '^  ahout  the  origin  of  evil;  I  ohserve  th^e  is  evil,  cmd  that  there  is  a 
M'av  to  escape  it>  and  that  is  enough  for  me ;" — a.  solution  quite  adequate  for 
ihc  genial  author  of  ^'  Cardiphonia,"  but  scarcely  for  that  of  the  ^'  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit."  As  to  their  ecelesiastieal  vicfws  and  principles,  you 
have  their  very  calotype  in  three  lines  from  the  diary  of  the  late  Mr  Bick- 
ers teth: — Speaking  of  a  conference  of  brethren  on  the  occasion  of  Mr 
Simeon's  jubilee :  ^^  On  Wednesday,"  says  he,  '^  we  discnssed  subjects*-*- 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  pmifer  of  faith,  and  rrform  in  tJa  churchy  in  iekich 
tee  generality  agreed  toe  cauid  not  inUrmeddle"  And  thus  it  was  that  these  men 
of  God  could  quietly  dismiss  a  sul\jeet  destined  so  soon  to  shake  to  its  centre 
every  hranch  of  Protestant  Chiriatendomv  and  to  tell  with  an  influence,  com* 
pared  with  which  the  labours  of  mere  individua)  men  sink  into  insignificance, 
on  generations  unborn  i  But  in  truth  these  faithful  servants  of  God  had  well 
taken  their  own  measure,  and  knew  their  own  vocation.  They  were  never 
made  to  startle  the  world  with  profound  speculations,  or  to  awe  and  command 
it  by  mighty  deeds.  They  were  made  for  the  field  of  labour,  not  for  the  study 
or  the  tribune.  To  walk  humbly  and  truly  with  their  God,  to  cultivate  assidu- 
ously the  garden  of  their  own  hearts — to  occupy  each  the  particular  sphere 
assigned  him,  and  there  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ — to  sow  the  precious 
seed,  and  water  it  with  prayers  and  tears — to  take  advantage  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  use  them  with  all  their  might  for  the  best,  and  to  diffuse 
around  them  the  savour  of  an  humble,  serious,  sunny,  and  peculiarly  win- 
ning piety — this  has  been  hitherto  the  highest  aim  and  cniefest  glory  of 
the  evangelical  English  Churchmen.  Such  attributes  we  do  not  imder* 
value.  In  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  individual  souls,  and  the  gene« 
ral  tone  of  religion  amongst  us,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  them  too 
highly;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  painfully  feel  how  utterly 
irrelevant  such  qualities  are  to  the  peculiar  and  clamant  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  how  miserably  impotent  to  deal  with  those  great  public  interests 
and  questions  which  are  so  rapidly  hurrying  to  their  solution,  and  on 
which  the  destinies  of  the  empire,  and  of  Christianity  itself,  are  to  so  large 
an  extent  suspended. 

(3.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  English  evangelical  party 
are  not,  and  have  never  been^  reformers.  To  recognise  existing  things,  and 
by  dint  of  personal  devotedness  and  energy,  to  turn  them  to  the  best  ac- 
count, is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  ecclesiastical  views  and  principles. 
All  their  aspirations  after  revival  and  reformation  have  had  regard  to  per- 
sons, not  institutions.  Give  them  good  bishops,  good  rectors  and  vicars, 
serious  and  devoted  curates,  and  their  utmost  wishes  in  the  church's  behalf 
are  fulfilled.  Give  them  even  an  instalment  of  this — two  or  three  faithful 
bishops  on  the  bench,  and  living  and  devoted  pastors  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  country,  and  they  are  just  to  that  extent  content.  Church 
reform  with  them,  if  indeed  they  had  any  favour  for  the  word  at  all,  is 
simply  the  improved  personnel  of  its  ministry,  and  has  nothing  earthly  to 
do  with  its  organization  and  constitution.  Forgetting  that  the  church 
and  its  ministry  is  not  a  mere  assemblage  of  persons,  but  an  institution; 
and  that  while  the  character  of  persons  is  a  mere  accident,  the  influence  and 
working  of  institutions  is  permanent  and  inevitable, — their  thoughts  have 
been  occupied  with  the  former,  to  the  entire  oblivion  of  the  latter.  Hence 
the  only  improvement  that  has  followed  from  the  gradual  increase  and 
growing  influence  of  the  evangelical  party,  and  the  elevation  of  its  mem- 
bers (o  positions  of  dignity  and  authority,  has  been  one,  simply  and  ezclu- 
tnvelj,  of  administration.    An  evangelical  bishop  or  archbishop  throws,  by 
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his  personal  influence,  a  new  spirit  into  bis  diocese,  multiplies  its  religions 
agencies  and  faithful  working  pastors,  and  for  the  time  goes  fan  to  trans- 
form a  desert  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord ;  but  the  episcopate  itself,  and  th 
church,  with  all  its  glaring  abuses,  and  anomalies,  and  permanent  sources 
of  evil,  he  leares  precisely  as  he  found  it.  We  hare  already  referred  to 
the  noble  sendees  of  Charles  Simeon,  and  his  indefatigable  derotedness  in 
turning  erery  existing  agency  in  the  imirersity  or  the  church  to  the  fnrther- 
ance  of  the  cause  he  loved ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  all  his 
course,  he  never  seems  to  have  once  conceived  or  dreamed  of  any  practical 
reform  of  the  existing  system  of  things  either  in  church  or  state.  He  hails, 
with  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  joy,  the  appointment  of  a  faithful  bishop, 
hilt  he  seeks  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  such  appointments.  He 
plies  the  pulpit  of  Trinity,  and  his  influence  as  a  senior  fellow,  with  all 
his  might  in  behalf  of  the  truth ;  yet  he  uses  no  means  to  secure  such 
stations  as  engines  for  good  in  the  time  to  come.  He  spends  his  ample 
fortune  in  thousands  and  thousands  in  the  purchase  of  advowsons  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  faithful  men,  yet  leaves  without  a  thought  the  whole 
system  of  patronage,  with  all  its  enormous  abuses  and  practical  abomina- 
tions, as  an  enduring  source  of  mischief  from  generation  to  generation. 
And  such  is  the  evangelical  party ;  such,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has 
been  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  spirit  that  has  prevailed  amongst  them 
from  first  to  last.* 

Our  space  is  already  exhausted,  and  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
for  themselves  the  practical  conclusions  that  obviously  result  from  what  we 
have  said.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  hopes  for  the  future,  in  connection 
with  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  evangelical  party,  are  not  great.  Pre- 
cious in  their  own  sphere,  they  are  men  unequal  to  the  times.  They 
have  neither  depth  of  thought  to  cope  with  its  theological  tendencies, 
nor  intellectual  strength  to  grapple  with  its  great  public  questions.t  They 
are  gradually  falling  behind  and  aside  from  the  great  spiritual  currents  of 
the  age.  The  stream  of  earnest  thought  amongst  the  rising  youth  of  the 
land,  is  becoming  more  and  more  alienate  from  them,  and  turning  into 
other  channels.  Arnold  on  the  one  side,  and  Newman  on  the  other,  are 
the  present  leaders  of  thought — not  the  Simeons  and  Sumners  of  the  past. 
Germanism  and  Romanism,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  fast  become  the  ascendant 
systems.  What  all  this  portends  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  gospel, 
and  what  the  end  of  these  things  may  be,  it  is  for  those  mote  versed  in  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  gifted  with  a  deeper  foresight  than  ourselves  to  say; 
but  it  requires,  alas!  no  peculiar  penetration  to  see,  that  if  the  most  fear- 
fnl  issues  are  to  be  averted,  there  is  need  in  England  for  the  speedy  advent 
of  a  body  of  men,  at  once  sound  in  tiie  faith,  and  endowed  with  a  breadth 
of  thought  and  strength  of  action  very  different  from  any  whom  we  see  at 
present  occupying  the  stage. 

*  For  any  thing  in  the  direction  of  organic  renovation  and  reform,  we  fear  we  mutt  look  to  other  and 
£tt  different  quarten.  In  connection  with  thia,  we  take  the  opportanity  of  calling  attention  to  the 
recent  most  important  pamhplet  of  Ifr  Gladstone,  on  the  introduction  of  the  lay  element  into  the 
firamework  of  the  Episcopal  Cnmrch->a  manifeato,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  of  most  pr^nant  angury 
aa  regards  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  will  the  uncompromiiing  opponeota  and  de> 
nouncers  of  High  Churchiim  learn  a  lesson  firom  their  adyersaries  in  regard  to  the  great  business  of 
the  age— the  bringing  of  the  church,  not  In  its  indiridnal  membership  only,  but  la  its  ftamework  Hod 
constitution,  into  harmony  with  the  word  and  mind  of  Christ  ? 

t  To  this  remark  we  are  glad  to  admit  there  are  exceptions.  We  would  refer,  in  partlcolair,  to  aooie 
ecent «  ritings  of  great  power  and  ihoughtfiilness  by  Mr  Garbett,  now  Archdeacon  of  Chichester—**  The 
Church  and  tne  Age:  a  Sermon,"  dec;  *'  Tiic  Church  of  England  ar.d  the  Church  of  Rome :  a  Charge 
detivexed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arcfadeaeonry  of  Cbldieater,  August  5,  Iffil;"  "  Modern  fliilocopfaicel  la* 
fidelity,  or  the  Personality  of  God :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Ojcford.'*  &&  Could 
we  iake  this  autbOr*a  writings  as  an  index  of  the  calibre  of  the  men  who,  in  the  eomhtg  ag^,  are  to  lead 
the  ranks  of  Sogliab  «raDgeliim>  we  would  not  ycl  give  up  hopes  for  the  evanceUcalfWity  or  tte  C1fe«di 
of  England. 
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^  Tub  Histoty  of  Maiy  Stnaart  has  been  written  many  times;  and  eack 
saccessive  pnbiicadon  luu  thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  subject."  So  writes 
H.  Mignet,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  History  of  Queen  Mary;  and  to  his 
statenent  we  not  only  assent,  bat  i^irther  add,  that  his  own  work  has 
placed  it  in  a  more  full  and  searching  light  than  that  produced  by  the 
Jabonrs  of  all  his  predecessors.  This,  in  one  obvious  sense,  might  have 
been  expected,  he  having  the  advantage  of  all  their  investigations,  with  the 
addition  of  what  his  own  researches  had  discovered.  In  another,  and  a 
higher  sense,  his  work  is  pre-emin^it  as  a  history  of  Queen  Mary.  His 
very  position,  as  a  native  of  another  country,  enabled  him  to  take  a  more 
inpartial  view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Queen  Mary  than  it  has  hitherto 
be^  found  possible  for  any  Scottish  historian  to  succeed  in  taking.  For 
welinigh  three  centuries,  questions  relating  to  her  character  and  conduct, 
her  guilt  or  innocence,  hare  been  eagerly  and  even  yehemently  discussed 
by  Hterary  men;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  attempted  to 
draw  their  readen  hare  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  extreme, — so  much 
BO,  as  to  drfeat,  generally,  their  own  design,  and  to  leave  the  impression 
on  eveiy  cautions  mind,  diat  feelings  of  partisanship  had  biassed  the  judg- 
moit  of  each  author.  |This  residt  was  peculiarly  obvious  in  all  cases 
whefe  the  author  was  attached  to  Popery,  or  to  Episcopacy,  or  had  some 
Jacobite  predilections.  Such  men  were  sure  to  attempt  either  to  vindicate 
Queen  Mary  entirdy,  as  was  tried  by  those  of  strong  passions  and  weak 
jadgments,  or,  when  they  were  able  to  perceive  that  this  was  utterly  im- 
pradicaMe,  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  read^is  to  the  bigotry,  the  into- 
lerance, and  the  harshness  of  John  Knox  and  the  Reformers,  on  whom 
they  poured  their  collected  stores  of  wrathful  calumny.  This  not  unnatu- 
rally provoked  the  antagonism  of  those  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  protect 
the  diaracters  of  men  whom  they  revered.  And,  although  one  result  was, 
that  Mary's  character  still  remained  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  of  attack  and 
defence ;  another  result  was,  increased  extensiveness  of  research,  and  close- 
ness of  scrtitiny,  to  collect  together  from  all  quarters  every  document  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  to  pry  into  the  minutest  hint  that  could  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  absolute  truth,  relative  to  the  character  of  that  unhappy 
Queen,  whose  attractions,  crimes,  and  misfortunes, were  equally  great,  and 
for  whom  her  wisest  friends  ought  to  have  courted  earnestly  that  compara- 
tive oblivion  which  the  dimmed  eye  of  pitying  history  might  have  been 
willing  to  concede. 

No  man,  adequately  acquainted  with  die  iE^icts  of  history,  and  accus- 
tomed and  able  to  weigh  moral  evidence,  could  really  doubt  her  guilt  But, 
while  constrained  to  mmit  that  she  was  de^ly,  eren  atrociously  criminal, 
it  might  be  said,  in  partial  extennation,  that  her  crimes  were  largely  the 
Y^esult  of  her  unhim>y  circumstances,  and  were  caused  chiefly  by  the  great 
misfortune  of  her  education  at  the  Court  of  France.  There  she  was  trained 
to  dissimulation,  accustomed  to  behold  and  mix  in  scenes  of  the  most  inde- 
scribable immorality,  and  filled  with  the  principles  of  the  most  superstitious, 
intolerant,  and  remorseless  Popery.  With  such  a  training  from  early 
youtii,  her  subsequent  career  can  be  explained  without  regarding  her  as 
niore  perfidious,  immoral,  and  revengeful  than  others  of  her  age  and  reli- 
gion.   And,  when  sO  viewed,  the  censure  which  her  conduct  deserves  may 

•  Th«  Hutory  of  Mary,  Queen  of  ScoU.    B^  F.  A.  MioirsT,  Member  of  the  Inititule,  and  of  the 
'rcnch  Academy,  dec.    In  two  Tolamei.    London. 
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be  pronounced  without  the  heat  of  the  partisan,  and  even  with  the  soflened 
tones  of  sorrow,  and  must  be  believed  even  by  those  who  are  fascinated  by 
tlie  wild  and  sad  romantic  interest  which  still  invests  her  history.  France 
and  Popery  seduced  and  perverted  the  youthful  princess,  and  strove  byjier 
means  to  ruin  the  Reformation,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  England  also. 
And  now,  little  as  such  an  event  could  have  been  anticipated,  a  French 
historian  has  completely  dispelled  the  illusion  of  ages,  and  placed  her  dia- 
racter  and  her  crimes  before  tiie  world  so  calmly  and  in  a  light  so  clear, 
as  must  for  ever  leave  her  conduct  defenceless,  and  put  her  admirers  to 
lasting  silence,—  even  in  mercy  to  her  memory. 

The  work  of  M.  Mignet  is  one  of  great  and  solid  merit.  It  is  very 
evident  that  he  has  stumed  the  subject  very  carefully,  both  in  its  gener^ 
bearings,  so  as  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  it;  and  in  its  minuter 
intricacies,  so  as  to  pierce  into  the  very  heart  of  all  the  secret  intrigaes 
which  formed  its  inner  nature.  He  has  not  only  consulted,  but  made  lum- 
self  fully  acquainted  with,  every  previously  published  collection  of  doca- 
ments,  vast  and  voluminous  as  these  have  become;  and  to  these  he  has 
added  material  of  great  value  and  convincing  authority,  obtained  by  his  own 
i^searches  from  the  archives  of  Simancas,  and  other  Spanish  manuscripts, 
.by  means  of  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  detect  and  expose  the  numerous 
deep  and  treacherous  plots  of  the  Popish  party,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Britain,  during  the  period  of  Mary's  captivity  in  England.  These  mate- 
rials, more  complete  than  have  been  in  the  hands  of  any  previous  historian, 
he  has  employed  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  producing  a  clear  and  con- 
tinuous narrative,  neither  embarrassing  the  reader  by  unnecessary  multipli- 
city of  details,  nor  leaving  the  mind  unsatisfied  for  want  of  sufficient  proof. 
Another  qualification,  of  a  conventional  kind,  may  be  mentioned,  fitted  to 
give  peculiar  weight  to  every  opinion  adverse  to  Queen  Mary,  expressed  by 
Mignet, — he  manifests  no  special  favour  to  the  Reformation  and  the  Re- 
formers, but  rather  hostility.  He  speaks  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scot- 
land ns  ^^  haughty  and  insubordinate,  with  their  stem  and  fanatical 
ministers."  He  accuses  them  of  harshness,  intolerance,  rudeness,  bigotjj, 
and  fanaticism,  again  and  again,  making  it  abundantly  evident  that,  what- 
ever opinion  the  force  of  evidence  may  constrain  him  to  form  respecting 
Queen  Mary,  he  is  in  no  degree  led  to  entertain  it  in  consequence  of  any 
secret  predilection  for  the  Reformers.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  ready 
to  express  strong  and  even  severe  condemnation  against  John  Knox,  the 
Regent  Murray,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  give  willing  credence  to  every 
accusation  brought  against  them  by  Mary  and  her  partisans.  While  ive 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  these  points,  and  believe  we  could  easily  refiite 
most  of  the  conclusions  which  he  seems  to  hold  regarding  them,  we  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  special  favour  for  the  Reformers,  as 
tending  of  itself  to  give  .additional  certainty  to  his  conclusions  against  the 
unhappy  Queen,  whom  he  has  been  constrained  to  pronounce  deeply  guilty 
by  the  irresistible  strength  of  the  evidence  which  lus  extensive  researches 
have  placed  in  his  possession. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  by  a  rapid  outline  of  the  leading  points  on 
which  31.  Mignet  has  cast  special  light,  which  we  shall  give,  aa  fiaur  as  pos- 
sible, in  his  own  words,  condensed  and  connected.  After  a  sketch,  some- 
what too  brief,  but  distinct  and  intelligible,  of  the  condition  of  Scotland 
previous  to  and  at  the  period  when  Mary  Stuart,  the  heiress  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  resided  at  tbd  Court  of  France,  and  had  nearly  approached  woman- 
hood, he  thus  describes  her  appearance,  and  refers  to  the  character  of  the 
Ynmeh  Court: — 
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''The  mental  and  personal  attractions  of  Mary  Stnart  were  early  dereloped. 
She  was  tall  and  beautiful.  Her  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sparkled 
with  animation.  She  had  the  most  elegantly  shaped  hands  in  the  world.  Her 
voice  was  sweet,  her  appearance  noble  and  graceful,  and  her  conversation  bril- 
liant. She  early  displayed  those  charms  which  were  destined  to  make  her  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  admiration,  and  which  rendered  even  her  infancy  seductive.  The 
Court,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mary  Stuart  had  grown  up,  was  then  the  most  mag- 
nificent, the  most  elegant,  the  most  joyous,  and  we  must  add,  one  of  the  most 
lax  in  Europe.  As  the  kings  themselves  had  avowed  mistresses,  they  were  desi- 
rous that  their  snbjects  should  follow  their  example.  And  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
Bays  Brantome,  they  considered  them  coxcombs  and  fools.  Besides  their  well- 
known  amonrs,  they  had  other  intrigues;  and  Francis  I.,  in  his  unblushing  licen- 
tiousness, prided  himself  on  training  the  ladies  who  arrived  in  his  Court.  His 
second  in  tliis  work  of  debauchery  and  coimption  wfta  Mary  Stuart's  uncle,  the 
opulent  and  libertine  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  It  was  in  this  school  of  elegance  and 
depravity,  which  produced  kings  so  witty  and  vicious,  and  princesses  so  amiable 
and  dissipated,  that  Mary  Stuart  received  her  education." 

When  Mary  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  commissioners  were 
sent  from  Scotland,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  King  of  France,  to  arrange 
her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin.  These  commissioners  -were  instructed 
to  do  nothing  until  they  had  obtained  from  both  the  Queen  and  the  Dau- 
phin a  promise  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
to  observe  its  ancient  laws  and  liberties.  But  at  that  very  juncture,  the 
Court  of  France  began  her  course  of  crime  and  misfortune  by  "  teaching 
her  that  duplicity  and  deceitfulness  which  were  subsequentlj  so  fatal  to  her. 

''On  the  4th  of  April  1558,  fifteen  days  before  she  accepted  the  conditions 
proposed  by  the  commissioners,  she  affixed  her  name  to  two  secret  acts  of  the 
most  perilous  importance.  The  first  was  a  full  and  free  donation  of  Scotland  to 
the  kings  of  France,  in  consideration  of  the  services  which  those  monarchs  had 
at  all  times  rendered  to  Scotland  by  defending  her  against  the  English.  By  the 
second,  she  ordained  that  the  King  of  France  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  until  he  should  have  been  repaid  the  sums  which  he  had 
expended  in  her  defence, — thus  placing  Scotland  in  pledge  for  debts  which  Scot- 
land had  never  accepted.  In  fact,  on  the  4th  of  April,  she  signed  a  secret  pro- 
test against  the  solemn  engagements  into  which  she  entered  fifteen  days  after- 
wards, in  presence  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Annulling  beforehand  the 
consent  which  she  will  have  to  give  to  the  articles  drawn  up  by  the  estates  of  her 
kingdom,  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  she  states  in  this  protest,  that  she  intends 
to  dispose  of  her  inheritance  like  a  true  Queen,  without  allowing  it  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  that  she  is  desirous  to  bind^ 
i<n)i,  annex,  and  unite  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  France,  On  that  day 
slic  was  taught  to  despise  her  pledged  word,  to  make  light  of  her  obligations,  and 
thns  to  enter  upon  a  course  fraught  with  disaster.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  weakness 
and  of  treaaoB,  did  Mary  Stuart  enter  upon  life  and  royalty.  But  she  remem- 
bered this  detestable  lesson  only  too  soon.'' 

She  was  young  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  others,'says  Mignet,  in  ex- 
tenuation, and  hardly  chargeable  with  this  fault.  But  a  young  mind, 
ingenuous  and  truthful,  unaccustomed  to  craft  and  guile,  would  have 
recoiled  from  the  perpetration  of  such  base  fraud  ;  or  if  capable  of  such 
deceit  and  treachery  at  so  early  an  age, — ^what  would  it  shrink  from  when 
inured  to  intrigue,  and  impelled  by  passion  or  by  ambition  ?  This  incident, 
unknown  till  recently,  points  to  the  very  source  of  Mary's  crimes  and 
miseries).  Her  conscience  had  been  early  seared,  and  had  lost  all  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  under  the  double  influence  of  Popish  superstition,  and 
political  treachery.  She,  unhappy  princess,  had  been  rendered  capable  of 
and  eren  accustomed  to  all  those  selfish,  sensual,  and  criminal  indulgences, 
which  might  have  passed  comparatively  unnoticed  in  France,  but  which 
Scotland  could  not  fail  to  mark  and  detest.    It  is  obvious  that  she  had 
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lost  all  regard  for  Scotland,  all  patriotic  feelings  relative  to  its  proud  inde- 
pendence,  maintained  go  long,  and  at  such  a  cost  of  the  lives  of  its  bravest 
and  its  best.  She  had  become  a  Frenchwoman  ;  she  expected  finom  lier 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin  to  become  a  French  Queen,  and  Ae  feh  no 
rdluctanee  in  betnying  Co  France  the  liberties  of  Scotland.  When  her 
French  husband  died,  and  her  hopes  of  prolonged  sovereignty  in  France 
died  with  him,  she  was  constrained  to  return  to  that  country  which  she 
had  basely  placed  in  jeopardy  with  regard  to  all  that  its  stem  and  high- 
minded  children  held  most  dear  and  sacred ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  reign  of  such  a  sovereign  should  be  one  of  trouble  and  disaster,  if  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  principles  so  base  and  guileful. 

That  it  was  so  conducted  throughout  is  amply  and  unanswerably  proved 
by  Mignet,  both  on  the  ground  common  to  him  and  previous  historians, 
and  by  means  of  those  new  sources  of  information  which  he  has  obtained. 
Before  Mary  left  France,  her  political  course  had  been  marked  out  by  her 
maternal  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorr^ne,  and  to 
that  course  she  adhered  throughout  her  life  with  the  most  determined  per- 
tinacity. She  was  taught  that  it  would  be  the  glory  of  her  reign  to  \aiag 
back  her  kingdom  to  its  former  obedience  to  the  Papal  sway^  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  Popish  princes  on  the  Continent  in  extirpating  heresy. 
1  o  this  was  added,  as  a  strong  inducement,  that  they  would  not  only  sup- 
port her  in  chastising  her  rebellious  subjects,  but  would  also  assist  her  in 
prosecuting  her  claims  to  the  English  crown.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  she  began  that  course  of  intrigue  and  craft  in  which  she  had  heen 
trained  while  at  the  Court  of  France.  She  speedily  acquired  a  consider- 
able amount  of  influence  over  that  class  of  the  nobility  who  might  be 
termed  political  Protestants^  and  thereby  introduced  division  into  the  body 
of  the  Reformers,  many  of  whom  were  either  deceived  by  her  artifices,  or 
swayed  by  her  blandishments.  But  she  could  not  deceive  John  Knox,— 
that  penetration  which  was  one  of  his  leading  characteristics,  enabled  him 
to  see  through  all  her  disguises,  and  to  discover  her  real  character  and  prin- 
ciples. When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Queen,  after  a  lengthened  inter- 
view with  her,  he  answered,  '*  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a 
crafty  wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth,  my  judgment 
fiEuleth  meJ'  Few  will  now  deny  that  his  judgment  proved  to  be  but  too 
accurate.  Mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  ensued.  Murray  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  his  friends ;  and  when  so  weakened,  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Mary,  and  was  driven  into  exile.     So  far  the  course  of  intrigue  seemed 

f)rosperous ;  but  its  prosperity  was  arrested  by  Mary's  indulgence  in  loose 
icentious  conduct,  such  as  France  might  have  smiled  upon,  but  Scotland 
could  not  endure.  Her  unseemly  encouragement  to  Chastelard,  which 
led  to  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  minion,  caused  the  disgust  of  many  of 
her  supporters.  The  sudden  and  injudicious  passion  soon  afterwards  con- 
ceived for  Damley  both  alienated  others,  and  embroiled  her  further  vrith 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  early  change  of  that  passion  into  disgust,  aversion,  and 
hatred,  which  not  only  removed  every  fragment  of  lingering  affection  for 
him,  but  left  her  heart  open  to  the  entrance  of  another  passion,  as  sudden 
and  infinitely  more  criminal,  impelled  her  to  the  perpetration  of  deeds 
which  insured  her  utter  ruin. 

These  deeds,  like  almost  all  the  signal  events  of  her  life,  were  twofold  in 
their  characteristics  of  origin  and  aim.  Her  intercourse  with  the  treacher- 
ous nrinces  of  the  house  of  Guise  was  continuous ;  but  as  its  whole  tenor 
was  hostile  to  the  principles  and  desires  of  by  far  the  majority  of  herking- 
4oiD^  it  rma  necessary  that  it  should  be  con wcted  with  all  posdble  secrecy* 
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For  ihiB  nason  she  kqit  as  lier  pHmate  secretary  an  Italian  named  David 
Rkttio,  wlio  ivM  in  tJie  confidence  of  the  Continental  prineeS)  and  the  secret 
nanag^  Df  idl  dieir  datk  intrignes.  Of  this  the  Protestant  lords  were 
vwme ;  and  Aey  knew  abo  that  i^neen  Mary  had  through  his  agency  indig- 
ested li«r  accession  to  the  League  of  Bayonne,  whidi  was  ihooed  for  ike 
purpose  of  utterly  exterminating  Protestantism  by  yicdence.  For  thu  reason 
they  resolved  to  hare  the  Italian  secretary  seised  and  put  openly  to  death, 
as  a  spy  and  a  tndtor.  But  in  addition  to  die  treadiery  which  Mary  was 
practising  throu^  the  agmicy  of  Riccio,  she  was  bestowiz^  upon  him  not 
only  open  markii  of  favour,  but  also  such  personal  and  caressing  atten- 
tions, as  provoked  the  jealousy  of  her  husband  Damley— die  was  combin- 
mg  perfidioos  despotism  as  a  queen,  widi  licentiousness,  or  at  least  most 
msoemiy  levity,  as  a  woman  and  a  wife.  The  oftnded  husband  Joined  die 
patriodc  nobles;  and  hts  venceM  passion  mging  on  their  desire  for  svrift 
yet  judicial  condemnad<M,  led  to  the  sudden  a»assination  of  the  unhappy 
victhn  of  Mltt/s  double  MinfueniBy.  She  now  set  herself  to  plan  and 
execute  deep  and  deadly  revenge*  though  nature'^  necessities  compelled  her 
t»  wait  till  after  die  bitth  of  her  infant. 

The  assassination  of  Ricoto  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March  1556.  The 
young  prince,  afterwards  James  VI.,  vna  bom  on  the  19th  of  June,  die  same 
year.  Before  his  bitth,  Mary  had  succeeded  in  detai^ng  Damley  from  the 
lords  with  whom  he  had  plotted  and  aceompliidied  the  death  of  Riccio. 
Bj  diis  means  she  had  rendered  him  odious  to  them ;  and  as  he  had  been 
previously  disliked  and  despised  by  Murray  and  his  friends,  he  was  thus 
bereft  of  all  supj^ort,  and  left  at  her  mercy.  During  the  course  of  the 
summer,  she  took  into  special  fkvour  the  profligate,  unprincipled,  ambitious, 
and  daring  Bothwell.  That  favour  soon  grew  into  unbridled  passion;  and 
both  she  and  her  paramour  began  to  desire,  and  ere  long  to  plot  the  remo- 
val of  every  obstacle  to  their  marriage.  Bothwell  was  indeed  married 
already,  but  a  divorce  could  be  obtained.  Mary  could  not  be  so  easily 
released  frt>m  Damley,  lest  a  divorce  should  endanger  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  prince.  It  was  suggested  that  an  easier  method  of  getting  Damley 
removed  might  be  devised.  He  had  withdrawn  from  Court,  fretted  with 
the  contemptuous  treatment  which  he  received,  and  had  fallen  into  ill 
health,  and  ultimately  was  seized  with  small  pox,  while  residing  at  Glas- 
gow with  Lis  father,  the  Eari  of  Lennox.  He  was  at  this  time  full  of 
terror  on  account  of  his  isolated  and  helpless  condition,  his  enemies  in 
favour,  and  the  Queen  so  manifestly  hostile  to  him.  On  a  sudden  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Mary,  who  had  gone  unexpectedly  to  Glasgow  for  that 
purpose.  Mutual  accusations  ensued,  but  Mary  succeeded  in  banishing  his 
feais,  resuming  her  influence  over  him,  and  persuading  him  to  return  and 
reside  with  her  in  Edinburgh.  <*  How  are  we  to  explain  this  reconciliation  ?  *' 
asks  Mignet.  *^  Must  we  believe  that,  blinded  by  passion,  and  obedient  to 
the  ferocious  and  ambitious  will  of  her  lover,  Mary  Stuart  went  to  Glas- 
pw  to  sain  Daraley's  confidence  by  manifesting  a  hypocritical  interest  in 
nis  condidon,  that  she  might  bring  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  place  him  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  Such  perfidy  appears  incredible^  and  yet  both 
moral  probability  and  written  evidence  rise  up  against  Mary  Stuart  with 
crushing  force.*'  From  Glasgow,  where  she  was  engaged  in  alluring  Dam** 
ley  to  Eidinburgh,  she  sent  a  confidential  French  servant  to  Bothwell,  in- 
forminff  him  in  what  temper  she  had  found  her  husband,  and  how  she  had 
Mooeeded  in  deceivinff  him ;  adding,  '^  I  have  never  seen  him  better,  or 
>peak  So  humbly ;  and  if  1  had  not  known  from  experience  that  his  heart 
ii  tt  «oft  iM  was,  and  mine  us  bard  9$  diamond^  I  should  almost  hav^ 
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taken  pity  on  him.  Howerer,  fear  notbing."  She  iarther,  in  thai  letter, 
reminds  Bothwell  that  ^*  for  his  sake  she  does  not  fear  to  expose  her  hon- 
our, to  hnrden  her  conscienoe,  to  forget  her  dignity ;  and  nie  warns  him 
'^  not  to  rmrd  the  feigned  tears  of  hii  toife^  which  he  on|rht  not  to  con- 
sider of  BVi/Sk  great  weight  as  ^e  faithful  labonra  that  she  is  endoiing  that 
she  may  deserve  to  reach  Aer  place." 

A  few  dajTS  afterwards,  Mary  and  Damley  returned  from  Glasgow,  tlie 
latter  carried  in  a  litter,  as  being  yet  but  partially  recoYcred.  A  house  be» 
longing  to  one  Balfour,  at  the  Kirk  of  Field,  was  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, Damley's  bedroom  being  in  the  upper  storey,  and  Mary's  immediately 
beneath  it.  In  these  small  and  uncommodious  apartments  she  remained 
under  the  same  roof  with  Damley  for  seyeral  days,  as  if  to  dispel  all  hia 
fears  and  suspicions.  Meantime  Bothwell  had  obtained  fidae  keys,  giving 
him  access  to  the  house,  that  he  might  complete  his  preparations.  As  the 
design  was  to  blow  the  house  up  with  gunpowder,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  not  only  be  introduced,  but  placed  beneath  the  King's  bedroom, 
that  is,  in  that  of  the  Queen's  herself.  This  was  done  on  the  eyening  ap- 
pointed for  the  deed,  although  Mary  had  given  out  that  she  intended  to 
sleep  there  that  night  She,  on  her  part,  caused  a  bed  of  new  velvet  to  be 
r^noved  from  Damley's  bedroom,  and  a  rich  coverlet  of  fur  from  her  own, 
came  to  the  house,  but  went  not  into  her  own  bedroom  in  which  the  gun- 
power  had  been  already  placed,  went  directly  to  Damley's  room  and 
remained  till  late,  then  suddenly  recollected  that  she  had  promised  to  be 
present  at  a  masquerade  to  be  given  that  night  in  Holyrood  Palace  in  hon- 
our of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  favourite  women,  and  hurried  away,  to 
the  great  disappointment  and  secret  dread  of  her  husband.  A  few  houn 
afterwards,  Damley  was  murdered,  and  the  house  blown  up  and  destroyed. 
We  must  extract  the  passage  in  which  Mignet  sums  up  his  account  of  tbis 
horrible  event : — 

"  What  was  the  effect  produced  upon  Mary  Stuart  by  this  terrible  oocurreno^ 
which  filled  Edinbuigh  with  indiguation  and  mistrust  f     She  i^peared  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  sorrow*  and  fell  into  a  state  of  silent  dejection.    She  manifested 
none  of  that  activity,  anger,  resolutioD,  and  courage  which  she  had  displayed  after 
Hiccio's  murder ;  but  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  would  communicate  with 
her  most  faithful  servants  by  the  medium  of  Bothwell  alone.    Damley's  murderer 
was  the  only  person  admitted  to  her  presence.    Even  were  we  not  furnished  with 
the  most  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  complicity  by  the  confeseiotts  contained  in 
her  letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  have  established  elsewhere,  as  well  aa 
by  the  declarations  made  in  the  presence  of  their  judges  and  upon  the  scaffold,  by  the 
subaltern  actors  in  this  tragic  drama,  her  conduct  both  before  and  after  the  mur- 
der would  suffice  to  convince  us  that  she  was  a  party  to  the  crime.    Her  journey 
to  Glasgow,  at  a  time  when  she  was  loudest  in  her  expressions  of  distrust  and 
hatred  of  Damley ;  the  marks  of  tenderness  and  hopes  for  reconciliation  which  she 
had  displayed  towards  him,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  with  her  to  Edinbai^b; 
the  selection  of  Balfour's  hoase,  which  was  convenient  only  for  the  conmiissioo  of 
a  crime,  and  wherein  she  consented  to  reside  that  he  might  not  refuse  to  remain 
in  it ;  the  care  with  which,  on  the  evening  before  the  murder,  she  removed  from 
it  all  the  furniture  of  any  value  which  it  contained;  the  conveyance  of  the  powder 
and  introduction  of  the  two  principal  assassins  into  her  own  room,  where  neither 
the  powder  could  have  been  strewn  nor  the  murderers  concealed  withont  her  con- 
nivance/ as  she  might  otherwise  have  come  down  stairs  and  discovered  all ;  sad 
finally,  her  departure  from  Balfour's  house,  where  she  had  promised  to  pass  the 
night,  a  few  hours  before  Darnley  was  killed  and  the  house  blown  into  the  air-- 
prove  only  too  conclusively  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  plot.    But  if 
her  conduct  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  thus  deeply  criminates  Mary 
Stuart,  what  must  we  think  of  her  proceedings  after  its  perpetration !    Her  be* 
haviour,  both  as  a  wife  and  a  queen,  renders  her  gnUt  aU  the  more  flsgranW 
because^  far  from  avenging  the  husband  upon  whom  she  had  so  recently  lavished 
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her  bypooriiical  oftresses,  she  rewarded  his  murderer^  and  eventnally  xnanie 

It  cannot  be  necessarj  to  prosecute  the  narratire,  either  for  the  purpose 
«f  producing  further  proof  of  Mary's  participation  in  the  murder  of  Damlej, 
or  in  order  to  traee  the  course  of  her  history  of  almost  continuous  crimes 
and  misfortunes — or  rather  of  her  crimes  and  their  retribution.  We  have 
no  pleasure  in  sueh  a  task.  But,  as  many  people  eren  till  the  present  day 
allow  themselves  to  cherish  the  opmion  that  Mary  was  much  less  a  crimi- 
nal than  a  sufferer ;  and  as  Mignet  has  condusiTely  proved  her  deep  and 
hideous  guilt  in  ereiy  part  of  her  character  and  conduct, — ^treacherous  and 
tTranniosd  as  a  sovereign,  licentious  as  a  woman,  adulterous  as  a  wife,  and 
a  deviser  and  participator  in  the  <^me  of  murder,  we  have  felt  constrained 
to  trace  his  clear  and  convincing  narrative  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  to 
Btrip  away  the  romantic  delusion  which  has  so  long  blinded  men  to  the 
perception  of  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  that  most  guilty  and  most 
miserable  Queen.  Neither  space  permits,  nor  inclination  prompts  us  to 
trace  the  remainder  of  her  painful  history.  This  much,  however,  it  is  right 
to  state,  that  Mignet,  availing  himself  of  Prince  Labanoff's  collection  of 
Mary's  letters,  and  of  the  Spanish  MSS.  already  referred  tOy  has  proved 
that  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  life  she  continued  to  carry  on  inces- 
sant intrigues  with  France  and  Spain,  and  other  Popish  powers,  in  order 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dethronement  or  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Protestantism  in  Britain,  till  her  own  death  became  necessary 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  continual  and  dangerous  conspiracies. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Miffnet  does  not  manifest  any  &vour  to  the 
Protestant  party,  but  the  reverse,  bestowing  upon  them  hanh  and  oppro- 
brious epithets  very  readily  when  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to  them,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  prove  that  sudi  epithets  were  deserved.  To  one 
instance  of  this  kind  we  think  it  right  to  advert.  In  giving  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  plot  against  B.iccio  (or  Rizzio,  as 
our  older  Scottish  authors  wrote  the  word),  he  includes  the  names  of  Knox 
and  Craig ;  and  the  only  proof  he  gives  that  these  ministers  were  implicated 
in  that  plot,  is  a  reference  in  a  foot-note  to  Tytler's  History.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Mignet  neither  regarded  the  matter  as  of  sufficient  import- 
anee  to  demand  special  investigation,  nor  was  aware  that  Tytler  s  calumny 
had  been  completely  refuted  by  the  present  Dr  M^Crie,  and  others.*  The 
great  object  to  which  the  French  historian  has  directed  his  attention,  is 
obviously  to  ascertain  whether  Queen  Mary  was  or  was  not  guilty  in  re- 
gard to  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  and  that  he  has  proved  beyond  all 
donbt.  His  next  main  design  has  been  to  trace  Mary's  conduct  during  her 
captivity,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  she  was  acquainted  with  and 
involved  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Papal  powers  of  Europe,  for  the  dethrone- 
ment or  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  as  little  love  or  respect  for 
Elizabeth  as  for  Knox,  he  has,  nevertheless,  clearly  proved  that  the  Papal 
powers  regarded  the  dethronement  or  death  of  Elizabeth  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  Reformation  could  be  overthro^vn ;  and  the  life  of  Mary,  with 
her  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  the  only  method  by  which 
Elizabeth  and  the  Reformation  could  be  destroyed.  He  has  farther  proved, 
that  Mary  thoroughly  understood  her  position,  maintained  a  constant  and 
private  correspondence  with  the  Papal  powers,  was  aware  of  all  their  de- 
signs, and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  often  directly,  and  always  morally. 


*^Badlfr  Trtler  been  tUll  aU?«,  we  ihould  have  expreiMd  rerj  levere  eeninre  on  his  dicingeDuoiii 
ndoet  with  regvd  to  this,  and  several  other  parU  of  his  History  of  Scotland.  We  war  not  with  the 
iMIl  tal  wt  mmt  mm  Ihc  piiblie  that  hie  work  to  Twy  for  flron  dMerriof  to  be  Implidtjj  beUeved. 
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implicated  in  tbe  conspiracies  fonned  against  the  sovereignty  or  life  of 
Elizabeth.  But,  while  he  has  thus  produced  a  work  of  historic  truth,  in 
all  its  largest  and  most  important  aspects,  he  has  not  taken  equal  pains  to 
free  himself  from  die  common  prejudices  that  would  lead  a  iUHnaaist  and 
a  Frenchman  to  entertain  too  lightly  hints  and  aocusations  against  the 
characters  of  Reforming  ministers  and  an  English  sorereign ;  and  he  has, 
from  the  same  influence,  allowed  himself  to  giro  as  fiiyouraUe  a  colouring  as 
possible  to  all  the  more  romantic  and  interesting  incidents  that  occurred  in 
the  chequered  histoiy  of  that  unhappy  Queen,  whose  guilt  he  has  demon- 
strated with  such  appalling  clearness.  We  do  not  m&e  these  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  general  merit  of  the  work,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  the  erroneous  inf<H%nces  whidi 
he  might  unwarily  dmw  from  what  are  really  its  defects. 

There  is  one  rery  important  conduston  that  may,  with  all  fairness  and 
propriety,  be  drawn  from  Mignet's  life  of  Mary  Stuart, — ^wherever  Popery 
not  only  obtains  a  lodgment,  but  takes  full  possession  and  acquires  com- 
plete ascendency,  its  influence  is  uniTersally  injurious,  and  in  the  end 
utterly  and  irrecoTerably  destructire.  So  was  it  most  signally  and  most 
mournfully  in  the  case  of  that  guilty  and  miserable  Queen,  Mary  Stnart. 
It  arailed  her  nothing  that  she  was  the  sole  daughter  of  the  royal  race  of 
Stuart,  the  heiress  of  an  ancient  and  independent  nation's  proudest  glories 
and  most  tender  hopes, — ^that  she  possessed  the  high  spirit,  the  ready  wit, 
the  genius,  and  the  courage  and  energy  of  her  gifred  ancestors, — that 
assiduous  cultivation  had  matured  and  polished  all  her  mental  powers  and 
faculties  to  a  very  high  degree  of  knowledge,  accomplishment,  and  graceful 
dignity, — that  in  personal  beauty  and  the  fascination  of  her  manners  she 
was  altogether  unrivalled  among  the  ladies,  princesses,  and  queens  of  her 
age,*— all  these  availed  her  nothing,  for  the  guileful  and  deadly  spirit  of 
Popery,  which  reigned  supreme  at  the  Court  of  France,  the  scene  of  her 
impressible  and  receptive  youth,  had  entered  into,  pervaded,  and  depraved 
her  entire  being,  and  she  perished  in  its  developed  malignity  and  crime. 
With  the  profound  conviction  that  this  is  the  very  truth  and  moral  of  her 
history,  we  can,  with  mournful  calmness,  peruse  the  stoty  of  h^  crimes 
and  their  retribution,  neither  extenuating  any  thing,  nor  setting  down 
aught  in  malice,  and  not  withholding  all  due  pity  from  the  fair  and  miser- 
able victim  of  Papal  craft  and  cruelty,  trained  by  that  dread  power  to  he 
its  instrument,  and  by  that  training  deluded  and  destroyed.  Should  this 
be,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  M.  Mignet's  elaborate  and  ahle 
work,  then  Protestants,  and  even  Scottish  Presbyterians,  may  regard  his 
labours  as  to  them  a  boon.  We  shall  not  henceforth  think  it  necessary  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  perverse  statements  of  Queen  Mary's  blind  and 
wilful  partisans ;  nor,  in  our  defence  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformefs 
against  any  assailant,  shall  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  firom  onr 
main  design  into  any  dissertation  regarding  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart 
It  will  be  enough,  on  that  point,  to  refer  to  Mienet,  let  Papists,*  ^isco- 
palians,  and  Jacobites  distort,  and  calumniate,  and  frame  ballads  and  lays 
as  they  may  incline.  The  truth  has  been  made  manifest  We  direct 
attention  to  it,  and  pass  on  to  more  congenial  employm^t. 

HENG8TENBERO  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.* 

The  name  of  Hengstenberg  has  long  been  familiar  to  every  Uihlical  s|u* 
dent.     In  tenacious  adherence  to  the  canonical  authority,  the  textual  in* 

*  Tilt  KevBUUon  ofSt  Jolm  Bxpovndei Ibr IboM  who  Mtrcb  the  ScripHini.   Br  B.  W.  BMf"^*^ 

btrg.   TnofUttd  from  the  originai  bj  &er.  P.  Fairtwiro.   Vol.  I .  ml. 
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tegtitj,  and  die  true  inspization  of  the  Scriptures,  he  standB  at  the  head, 
perhaps,  of  the  orthodox  phalanx  of  Germmy,  by  whose  profound  studies 
the  shallow  pretensions  of  a  long  dominant  and  withering  rationalism  have 
been  triumphantly  exposed  on  its  ovm  chosen  arena-^e  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  Scriptures.  His  first  great  work, "  The  Christology  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  showed  him  to  be  eren  then  an  accomnlished  critic,  and  alive 
beyond  most  others  to  the  peculiar  demand  of  his  aay — a  critical  illustra^- 
tion  of  the  intrinsic  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  if  Christianity  was  to  be  solidly  yindicated  in  Germany 
against  the  attacks  of  a  learned  rationalism,  it  must  be  by  showing 
it  critically,  to  be  but  the  complement  and  efflorescence  of  a  foregoing 
revelation.  To  this  end,  accordingly,  all  the  subsequent  labours  of  Heng- 
stenberg  have  been  directed;  and  although  his  mind  wants  the  live- 
liness of  Tholuck^s,  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  Olshausen's,  and  the 
massire  texture  and  platonic  richness  of  Neander's,  his  writings  are  in 
some  important  respects  more  available  for  truth  than  theirs,  and  as  such, 
have  provoked  more  of  the  virulence  of  its  enemies. 

MThen  first  we  heard  that  Hengstenberg  had  taken  to  the  Apocalypse, 
and  was  finding  nourishment  and  support  for  his  well-known  conserva- 
tive dislike  of  all  popular  movements  both  in  church  and  state,  and  his 
borror  at  the  recent  revolutionary  convulsions  of  the  continent,  in  the 
apocalyptic  announcements  about  "  Gog  and  Magog,"  we  were  sorry  for 
it  But  remembering  that  all  the  principal  neologians,  from  Eichhom 
downwards,  had  tried  their  hand  at  the  Apocalypse,  giving  fantastic  but 
ingenious  schemes  of  it,  as  merely  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  triumphs  of 
CbristianiW^  over  its  early  enemies — ^we  could  not  doubt  that  Hengsten- 
berg would  at  least  do  good  service  against  these  neological  perversions  of 
tbe  book,  and  that  his  fine  exegetical  faculty  and  ripe  acquaintance  with 
tbe  Old  Testament  sources  of  the  Apocalypse  would  enable  him  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  language  at  least,  and  probably  the  substance,  of  this 
wonderful  portion  of  Scripture.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  The 
first  volume  of  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,"  now  before  us  in  Mr 
Fairbaims  version,  is  rich  in  these  respects,  and  perhaps  the  ripest  of 
Henptenberg's  expository  works. 

From  this  commendation  of  the  work,  we  expressly  except  the  author's 
tcheme  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  which  we  mean  his  conception  of  its  formal 
character  and  structure^  its  leading  symbols^  and  its  numhersy  so  far  as 
tbese  are  unfolded  in  the  first  volume.  To  these  fundamental  points,  as 
well  aB  to  some  minor  details  in  which  we  think  our  author  has  missed  the 
sense  of  the  text,  we  shall  advert  in  the  sequel  of  this  review.  Let  us 
first,  however,  point  out  some  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 

Ae  introductory  matter  has  been  reserved  for  the  second  volume,  with 
tbe  exception  of  one  point,  but  that  nearly  vital  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse — ^the  question  of  its  date.  There  are  two  competing 
dates  separatea  from  each  other  by  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  one  long 
^ter,  the  other  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth* 
If  we  foUow  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  which  assigns 
it  to  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  a.d.  95-96,  we  are  of  course  precluded 
from  expecting  in  the  Apocalypse  any  prophecies  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
^ity  over  Judaism^  an  enemy  fallen  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
aad  the  eye  is  necessarily  carried  forward  to  enemies  lying  beyond  it; 
^Iwreas,  if  we  adopt  the  much  later,  less  accredited,  very  wavering,  and 
in  itself  most  improbable  tradition,  which  places  it  somewhere  about  the 
d«ie  of  Nero's  reign,  a.d.  64-68,  while  Jerusalem  yet  stood,  and  '--'-■ — 
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was  the  most  immediate  and  formidable  enemy  wLicli  Christianity  had  to 
contend  with,  it  may  be  plausibly  enough  maintained  that  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  oyer  Judaitm  first,  and  then  oyer  Paganism^  if  they  ao  not 
coyer  the  whole  ground  and  exhaust  the  whole  object  of  the  Apocalypse, 
are  at  least  the  burden  of  the  prophecy.  Thus  important,  then,  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  book,  is  this  question  of  the  date.  And  as  the 
modem  adyocates  of  the  earlier  date,  including  nearly  all  the  Germans 
except  Ilengstenberg,  and  their  seryile  copyists,  Moses  Stuart  iu  America, 
and  Dr  Dayidson  and  T.  K.  Arnold,  in  this  country,  almost  confess  that 
they  haye  been  led  to  adopt  this  opinion  by  the  better  sense  which  they 
think  it  enables  them  to  put  upon  the  book,  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  in 
scrutinizing  their  arguments,  suggested  as  they  plainly  are  by  interested 
considerations. 

Our  author's  reyiew  of  the  eyidence  on  this  point  is,  as  we  might  ex* 
pect,  searching,  accurate,  and  comprehensiye.  To  our  mind  it  is  conclu- 
siye.  Others  indeed  had  laboured  to  good  purpose  in  the  same  field ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  and  is  far  from  creditable,  that  Hengstenberg,  like 
most  other  Germans,  ignores  our  English  theological  literature,  in  this  as 
in  eyery  other  department  in  the  lump, — saye  as,  in  the  case  of  Lightfoot^ 
for  example,  he  may  haye  access  to  it  in  a  Latin  translation.  Dean  Wood- 
house,  for  instance,  prefixed  to  his  first  work  on  the  Apocalypse  a  dis- 
sertation in  reply  to  Michaelis,  on  the  diyine  origin,  authorship,  and  date 
of  the  book,  which  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  Bishop  Marsh, 
considered  as  setting  the  question  between  the  two  parties  at  rest,  and 
to  which  Mr  Elliott,  in  his  excellent  essay  ^on  the  genuineness  and  date 
of  the  book,  prefixed  to  his  ^'  Horsd  ApocalypticaB*'  (4th  ed.),  acknow- 
ledges his  large  obligations.  But  though  we  haye  our  Lardners^  our 
Burtons,  our  Boutlis — men  whose  learned,  laborious,  and  accurate  researches 
in  early  ecclesiastical  history  are  an  honour  to  their  country — our  German 
friends,  with  all  their  lore,  seem  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  their  ex- 
istence. Neyertheless,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  in  Hengstenbergls 
reyiew  of  the  eyidence  on  this  point,  there  is  a  practised  critical  grasp, 
and  in  the  exposition  itself  an  acuteness  in  detecting  corroboratiye  inter- 
nal eyidences  of  the  date,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  state- 
ments on  this  subject,  and  to  which  the  tedious  yerbosity  of  Moses  Stuart, 
at  least,  in  his  statement  on  the  other  side,  forms  a  yery  disadyantageous 
contrast.* 

The  spirituality  which  peryades  this  Exposition  is  one  of  its  prindpal 
recommendations — not  the  art  of  making  the  text  of  Scripture  minister^to 
spiritual  edification,  in  the  way  of  inference  or  reflection,  but  an  enlightened 
discernment  of  the  profound  spiritual  truths  which  lie  thick  and  rich  over 
all  this  wonderful  and  culminating  book  of  Scripture.  It  is  delightful, 
indeed,  to  obserye  how  much  our  author  is  in  his  element  here.  But  we 
ore  the  less  surprised  at  it,  when  we  learn  that  he  betook  himself  to  the 
Apocalypse  in  a  season  of  heayy  affliction,  and  found  it  '^  a  rod  and  stafT." 
Nothing  like  this  as  a  preparative  for  the  study  of  any  deep  portion  of 
God's  Word.  While  it  clarifies  the  spiritual  eye,  it  makes  those  spiritual 
truths  of  the  Word  which  solicit  that  eye,  doubly  grateful  to  the  taste.  We 
must  distinguish,  however,  between  this  and  that  confidence  in  their  pro- 
phetical schemes  which  commentators  on  this  book,  and  Hengstcnbei^g  no 
less  than  others,  so  distressingly  indulge  in. 

^  I  did  not  cease,'*  says  he  in  his  Preface,  *'  to  long  for  the  time  when  an  insight 

*  Since  ihif  was  written,  tidingt  of  the  decease  of  tbia  ? enerable  profenor  and  labotiova  critic  have 
readied  tbSs  country. 
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might  be  granted  me  into  its  wonderful  depths" — ^meaning  those  of  the  Heyelationi 
which  Lad  till  then  been  '*  a  shut  book  to  him,"  '*  Seyeral  years  ago,  1  was  visited 
with  what  was  in  other  respects  a  heavy  season  of  afHiction,  which  obliged  me  for 
some  months  to  discontinue  my  official  duties;  I  looked  about  for  a  rod  and  staff  that 
might  comfort  me,  and  soon  lighted  on  the  Bevelation.  Day  and  night  I  pondered 
on  it,  and  one  difficulty  vani^ed  after  another.  At  the  period  of  my  recovery, 
there  was  scarcely  a  point  of  any  moment  respecting  which  I  did  not  think  I  had 
obtained  light.  I  had  still,  however,  after  becoming  well,  to  finish  my  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  Then  I  went  to  my  task  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The 
sad  times  of  March  1848,  did  not  interrupt,  but  rather  expedited  my  labours." 

We  attach  small  importance  to  the  diseoteries  which  Hengstenberg  here 
tells  he  made  during  his  oonyalescence.  Long  before  he  got  this  said 
"*  light,"  his  mind  was  pretty  well  made  up  against  the  only  methods  of 
exposition  then  in  the  field — '<  the  older  ecclesiastical,"  and  *^  the  modem 
rationalistic."  *'That  neither  of  these  was  to  be  followed,  he  neyer  (obserre) 
entertained  a  doubt,"  eren  when  the  whole  revelation  was  ^'  a  shut  book" 
to  him.  So  that  the  only  ''  light"  which  he  wanted  from  the  first,  was 
some  theory  of  interpretation  which  should  get  rid,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
hUtarieal  character  hitherto  supposed  by  the  orthodox  to  belong  to  the 
prophecies  of  this  book,  and  yet  shoidd  not  leave  it,  according  to  the  ra- 
tionalists on  the  other  hand,  merely  a  series  of  splendid  pictorial  guesses 
at  the  triumphs  of  Christianity.  Here  lay  our  author's  ^'  difficulties/'  which, 
however,  ^^  ranished  one  after  another"  before  the  *'  light"  that  during  his 
affliction  broke  in  upon  his  mind.  We  have  read  too  many  of  such  state- 
ments to  give  any  thing  for  them,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  what 
is  propounded.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  shall  by  and  by  givejBome  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  light  which  our  author  flatters  himself  he  obtained 
during  his  oonyalescence,  is  darkness.  There  are,  however,  blessed  be  God, 
in  this  most  difficult  book  of  Scripture,  truths,  prospects,  counsels,  warn- 
ings, beyond  measure  sublime  and  soul-stirring,  scenes,  too,  magnificent 
heyond  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  Scripture,  which 
need  no  prophetic  theory  to  explain  them,  and  by  the  splendour  of  which 
the  inspiring  Spirit  would  keep  us  lingering  about  this  book,  to  see  if  haply, 
in  spite  of  all  its  repelling  difficulties,  we  may  not  make  something  even  of 
its  darkest  portions.  Well,  here  it  is,  we  think,  where  our  author's  afflic- 
tions have  done  him  service,  purifying  his  vision  and  deepening  his  sense  of 
these  catholic  portions  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  he  tire  you  at  times  by  his 
continuous  critical  exposition,  unrelieved  by  any  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
conive  and  illustrative  faculty,  it  is  this  which  will  refresh  you  by  the 
warmth  and  elevation  which  it  imparts  to  the  style,  as  it  evidently  did  to 
the  author's  own  soul. 

That  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Church  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
Apocalypse,  is  plain  enough.  Manifestly,  therefore,  ^'  the  object  of  the 
lievelation  can  only  be  what  was  fitted  for  the  edification  of  the  Church 
in  such  circumstances — the  preservation  of  the  Church  amid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  cuiversary;  the  destruction  of  the  latter^  and  the  final  complete 
triumph  of  the  Church," — (P.  41.)  How  steadily  this  is  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  whole  book  of  Revelation,  and  in  almost  every  clause  and 
phrase  of  it,  is  often  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  work  before  us.    Thus  :-— 


(ti 


To  show  to  his  servants  uAat  miui  thortly  ecme  to  pau*  These  declarations 
confirm  the  view  which  treats  this  book  as  our  companion  throu^  the  tehols  eourte  of 
^'uiorif,  ....  *  The  keeper  of  Israel  neither  slum1)eni  nor  sleeps,' — *  I  am  with  you 
always  to  the  end  of  the  world,'— ^f  these  troths,  the  *  skorily  eoaung  to  paa;  and 
the  *  I  come  quickly,'  of  this  book,  are  the  necessary  consequence.  The  bound- 
less energy  of  the  ^vine  nature  admits  here  of  no  delay.    There  is  nothing  of 
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quiescence  or  indolent  repose  in  God.  His  appearing  often  to  linger,  is  merely 
on  account  of  oar  short-sightedness.  He  is  secretly  vrorking  for  salvation  and 
destractioD,  "vrhen  he  seems  to  ns,  perfiape,  to  be  standing  aloof ;  and  only  when 
by  the  execntion  of  his  judgment  we  are  called  to  enter  into  his  salvation,  do  we 
learn  consequentially  what  is  meant  by  the  '  shortly.*  At  evexy  period,  wken 
the  book  acquires  new  significance  by  Satan  stirring  up  new  wars  against  Christ 
and  his  church,  the  '  shortly,'  and  *  I  come  quickly,'  also  spring  again  into  new 
life.  Where  the'carcass  is,  there  the  eagles  are  constantly  gathered  together; 
and  where  the  distress  is  the  greatest,  there  the  help  is  also  nearest.  God  be 
praised  that  we  are  never  pointed  to  the  far-distant  future ;  but  that  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  Grod  against  sin,  and  his  pity  and  compassion  toward  the 
wretched,  tread  closely  on  each  other's  heels."  * — (Pp.  47,  48.)      *: 

** '  From  Him  who  is,  and  who  cometh,'  (chap.  i.  4.)  These  words  are  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jehovah The  idea  of  pure,  absolute,  unchangeable 

existence,  as  expressed  of  Jehovah,  is  quite  a  practical  one.  That  winch  God  it, 
comes  into  consideration  only  as  conditioning  what  He  is /or  hii  people.  This  k^ 
pears  at  once  from  Exod.  iii.  13-16. — The  people^  in  asking  for  his  nam^  were  to 
find  in  that  a  pledge  and  security  for  what  was  to  be  performed  by  God,  for  his 
wonderful  help  in  the  most  distressing  circumstances,  not  what  should  satisfy 
their  metaphysical  curiosity.  The  name  Jehovah  comprises  in  itself  the  fulness 
of  all  consolation,  and  the  treasures  thereof  are  here  brought  up  from  their  depths 
and  placed  before  the  eyes  of  believers,  the  pn^befs  companions  in  tribolatioD. 
On  the  rock  of  the  pure^  unchangeable,  absolute  Being  of  God  dash  all  the  des- 
pairing thoughts  of  those  who  can  call  this  God  their  own,  as  also  all  the  provd 
thoughts  of  the  world  which  has  Him  for  its  enemv.  *  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man/ 
can  be  said  in  calm  repose  by  such  only  as  can  look  with  an  untroubled  soul  into 
this  unfathomable  mystery.  As  a  pure,  and  absolute,  and  unchangeable  Being,  God 
it;  he  exists  in  the  fulness  of  that  omnipotence  which  he  makes  subservient  to 
the  good  of  the  church  at  the  present  time;  he  works,  though  in  the  depths  of  con- 
cealment)  for  her  welfare,  however  circumstances  may  seem  to  indicate  the  con- 
trary, and  the  world  may  triumph  over  the  church  lying  in  apparent  helplessness 
on  the  ground,  and  bleeding  with  a  thousand  wounds.  He  was;  for  he  has  given 
evidence  of  his  being  in  the  past  by  deeds  of  omnipotent  love,  as  when  he  led  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  Egyptian  house  of  bondage.  He  comei  ;  for  he  will 
appear  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  church,  wlieii 
the  two  shall  be  made  to  change  places, — ^those  ascending  the  throne  who  lay  in 
the  dust,  andtiiose  who  formerly  occupied  the  throne  thnist  down  to  the  gronnd. 
The  stress  should  here  be  put  upon  the  last  clause,  '.He  who  comes.'  ][n  cliap.  ir. 
8,  the  four  living  creatures  constantly  cry  out,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  comes  : '  as  much  as  to  sayi 
who,  as  by  giving  matter-of-fact  demonstration  of  his  beiuff  in  the  past  and  pre- 
sent, he  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  wa  and  is,  so  wiU  he  also  come  to  estab- 
lish his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth.''t — (Pp.  66,  67.) 

***And  fixm  the  teven  rpiritt  vkieh  are  hffcre  ike  throne*  That  the  spirits  are  the 
spirits  of  God,  i^pears  from  chap.  iv.  5.  The  Spirit  comes  into  consideration  here^ 
not  accordingto  his  transcendence, but  according  to  his  immanence  [emanence  ?]— 
not  according  to  his  internal  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  according  to 
his  mtmon,  lliis  is  indicated  by  the  words,  *  before  the  throne,'  here  and  in  chap' 
iv.  5,  and  from  chap.  v.  6,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  *  seven  spirits  of  God  that 
are  $efU/ortk  oter  the  vhole  earth*  The  designation  of  the  spirits  as  tnva  is  not  de- 
rived from  Isa.  xi.  2,  where  the  subject  discoursed  of  is  not,  as  here,  the  ac^te  poiten 
qf  ^  Spirit,  but  hit  produetiont,  or  the  properiiee  he  caUe  forth.  It  is  taken  from 
Zech.  iv.  10,  where  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  appear  under  the 
image  of  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lord,  that  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  earth 
— comp.  on  chap.  iv.  5.  The  sevenfoldness  does  no  violence  to  the  unity,  but 
merely  points  to  the  fulness  and  variety  of  the  powers,  which  are  enclosed  in 

*  We  bave  omitted  levenil  tfiinn  In  tlilt  paragraph  which  we  may  take  up  In  the  leqnd,  a>heiny.  la 
our  Judcment,  a  mixture  of  error  tn  the  author  and  mtirepreientatlon  of  the  views  which  he  «n>***^ 
Bat  we  nave  not  omitted  hii  thankfulncM  to  Ood  that  **  we  are  never  pointed  to  the  far  distant  futur^ 
becaoie,  though  In  kit  lense  of  it  we  think  it  absurd,  it  exprenes  a  great  truth  which  it  were  a  pity  to  K«e. 
'  t  We  have  omitted  the  critleiim  on  **  Wh»€ometk*'  (i  {(x^/mmt,  wbidh  nearly  all  conmentaton  take 
to  be  equivalent  to  i  MfMm»^  urko  wkaU  be."  bnt  which  cmr  author  triet  to  pkovc  it  ie  not),  both  becstne 
we  are  aot  coBTlnced  by  it,  mod  because  what  be  brings  oat  of  Us  own  view  comes  oat  of  the  fvdinvy 
view  as  well. 
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the  usityy  with  reference  to  the  manifold  powers  and  agencies  on  the  part 
of  Satan  and  the  worl^  which  threaten  the  drarch  with  destrootion  (comp. 
xii.  3),  as  also  withre^ieot  lo  the  chnrdi's  manifold  straits  and  necessi- 
ties, and  perhaps  to  the  seven  number  of  the  chnrches  which  constituted 
so  many  fields  for  the  Spirit's  efficacious  working  .....  The  seven  Spiriti 
form  ktre  a  migktif  Uditark  againtt  detpair^  a  compact  phaUxfuc;  on  vhi^  all  the 
aaauttB  <if  tk€  world-powr  againtt  the  church  thdU  break  to  piec€8.  The  seven  Spirits 
press  into  the  service  of  the  chnrch,  delivering  and  helping,  overthrowing 
ADd  destroying,  even  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth.  No  distress  is  so 
deep,  no  feebleness  so  great,  that  it  may  not  with  them  be  rectified.  Even 
ia  Zech.  iv.  6,  7  (where  see  the  Cfaristology),  the  Spirit  of  God  appears  as  tho 
power  which  assists  the  feebleness  of  the  church,  and  removes  all  the  hindrances 
which  the  world  throws  in  her  way.  The  Spirit  of  God  there  carries  the  building 
of  the  temple  to  its  completion^  in  spite  of  all  adverse  machinations.*' — (Pp.  68, 69») 

On  the  words,  '^hatk  made  us  kings  and  priests^  or,  as  seems  the  true 
reading,  though  harsh  enough  to  our  ears,  "  hath  made  tis  a  kingdom — 
priests  to  God  and  our  Father^  there  are  some  fine  remarks,  showing  that 
the  emphasis  rests  on  the  kingdom^  and  that  the  priesthood  comes  into  con« 
sideration  only  as  the  necessary  basis  of  this. 

**  The  kingdom  which  Clirist  has  acquired  for  his  people  was  what,  in  tho 
circomstances  of  the  time,  was  fitted  to  console  the  dismayed  minds  of  Chris- 
tians. This  kingdom  was  even  then  manifesting  itself.  Every  heathen  that  was 
won  over  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  every  martyr  who  maintained  with  success  the 
conflict  with  the  world,  was  a  proof  of  it.  But,  however  important  might  be  the 
conquests  which  were  then  in  process  of  being  made  on  the  territory  of  heathen- 
ism, such  were  only  a  small  pledge  of  the  glorious  realization,  which  should  not 
reach  its  climax  till  the  whole  heathen  world  lay  at  their  feet.*  A  view  of  this 
royal  priesthood  and  this  priestly  kingdom,  and  a  spirit  of  fresh,  undaunted 
WHirage  before  the  persecuting  heathen  world,  ought  now  to  fill  their  bosoms. 
The  more  proadly  the  worid  lifted  itself  up,  the  nearer  was  it  to  its  destruction." 
"-(P.  77.) 

On  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter  there  is  some  fine  exposition,  with 
some  thin^  however,  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  demur  to.  The 
seven  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia  (chap,  ii.,  iii.;  are  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Acute  criticism  distinguishes  this  portion.  But  we  must  ad- 
vance to  the  Seals^  the  object  of  which,  says  our  author,  is  to  symbolise 
^^  the  judgment  of  the  world,''  or  to  ^^  exhibit  Christ's  victory  over  the 
^orld."  We  agree  with  him.  Only,  by  "  the  world"  here  we  understand 
something  more  specific  than  he  does ;  for  his  scheme  makes  tiie  prophecy 
"-^0  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own — "  swim  in  the  air."  Cy  "  the 
world,"  then,  whose  judgment  is  here  symbolically  depicted,  we  under- 
stand the  onli/  organic  form  in  which  the  world  then  came  into  collision  with 
^Gospel  and  the  Churchy — ^namely,  the  Paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
which  threatened  the  infimt  cause  of  Christ  with  exterminaticm.  The 
I'^vii  Tictories  of  Christ  over  this  formidable  enemy,  we  see  charmingly 
Held  forth  in  the^r*«  seal;  its  total  overthrow,  with  vivid  grandeur  in  the 
^ih;  while  the  seventh  ushers  in  an  entirely  new  state  of  things — of 
^ger  to  the  Church  again,  more  formidable  even  than  that  which  had 
oeen  taken  out  of  its  way,  but  issuing,  as  before,  in  a  still  more  glorious 
deliverance  and  triumph.  With  these  explanations,  however,  Uiere  is 
▼cry  litde  in  our  author's  exposition  of  the  seals  to  dissent  from,  and  some 
things  which  particularly  please  us.  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  excuse 
ns  for  quoting  from  this  section  the  arguments  by  which  the  author 

Jl^y  dtonldtbe  nitbor  not  have  uld,  "tm  the  vMe  wtrld  lay  at  their  feet?"  It  failed  hfg 
JJjww.lndted,  forhe  ••praUci  God,"  ai  we  htve  ieen,  '*  that  we  are  never  pointed  to  the  Ux  dlttant 
ranirc^ta  die  RerelaUoo;  but  though  heathenbm  was  tbc  immediate  enemy.  It  give*  a  ▼crj  contracted 
^ of  ttie  ckalted  wordiL  <*  made  ut  tmto  cur  Coda  kingdom,"  Ac^  to  restrict  them  to  tbe  overthrow 
wttoaefiheathenbn.  -^    -.       .. 
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proves  that  the  '  rider  on  the  white  hors$y  with  how  and  crown^  who  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer^  is — not  Babylon^  as  Faber  stoingelj 
argues,  nor  Trajan^  as  Bengel  thought,  nor  Nerwa  &nd  liis  successon  until 
Commodus,  as  Mr  Elliott  has  elaborately  and  with  pro&se  learning  endea- 
voured to  show,  nor  any  Roman  emperor  whatever — ^but  Christy  the  Lord 
of  the  Churchy  as  all  the  solidest  of  the  elder  interpreters  xmderstood  the 
symbol.  The  substance  of  the  statement  may  be  found  in  Titringa  and 
other  good  commentators,  but  it  is  well  put  in  the  following  passage: — 

^  For  the  identity  of  the  rider  on  the  white  horse  here  with  that  in  chap.  xix. 
11/  And  1  saw  the  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  upon 
Iiim  is  called  true  and  faithinJ,  and  he  judges  and  makes  war  in  Hghteonsness,* 
there  are  the  following  reasons  z — 1.  The  agreement  with  eh.  3^ix.  II  it  of  the 
greater  moment  as  the  tnd  of  Christ's  war  and  vietory  there  corresponds  with 
the  beginning  here.  2i  That  the  rider  here  is  no  other  than  Christ,  is  elear  ftim 
the  nnmistoJceable  reference  of  this  passage  to  the  Messianic  Ps.  xir.,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  Christ  in  Heb.  i.  8.  The  royal  dignity,  the  sitting  npon  a 
horsCi  the  bearing  of  a  bow,  the  going  forth  to  fight,  the  fulness  of  victory,  all| 
excepting  only  the  white  colour  of  the  horse,  presents  itself  there  again.  3.  The 
original  passage  for  the  whole  first  four  seals  is  Zech.  chap.  i.  7-17  (where*see  the 
Ciuistology.)  The  starting-point  there,  too,  is  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  the 
distress  of  the  church ;  and  the  sabject  is  the  announcement  of  the  impending 
jadgment  on  the  world.  That  judgment  the  prophet  there  also  incorporates  ander 
an  equestrian  fignre.  He  sees  a  proud  rider  on  a  red  horse  in  the  myrtle  bash 
of  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  red,  bay,  and  white  horses.  He  recognises  m  the 
rider  at  the  head  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  attendants  the  angels  that 
serve  him.  In  that  portraiture  also  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  Logos,  i4)pean  at 
the  head.  4.  Only  if  Christ  here  appears  at  the  head  will  the  design  and  import  of 
the  following  appearances  become  clear.  They  then  present  themselves  as  means 
for  accomplishing  the  victory  of  Christ,  which  they  must  necessarily  be  from  the 
starting-point  of  the  whole  book,  and  from  the  connection  of  the  introdnctory 
chapters,  in  which  every  thing  serves  as  a  preparation  for  an  exhibition  of  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  the  world.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  hones  by 
themselves,  there  is  only  a  fact  set  forth  which  can  be  contemplated  from  several 
points  of  view.  We  take  the  right  one  only  when  we  refer  ver.  2  to  Christ  la 
Zechariah  also  the  signification  of  the  symbol  would  have  been  doubtful  if  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  had  not  been  at  the  head,  whose  appearance  as  such  announced 
tho  salvation  of  the  church,  the  destruction  of  the  world. — Comp.  John  xvii.  9. 

5.  The  difi^erence,  along  with  the  agreement,  between  the  first  appearance  and  those 
that  follow,  discovers  itself  in  the  '  voice  of  thunder,'  the  '  Come  and  see,'  and 
'  there  went  out  another  horse,'  in  ver.  4,  which  is  said  in  respect  to  the  second 
horse  only  from  its  relation  to  the  first,  and  must,  therefore,  point  to  a  diversity. 

6.  The  crown  is  not  the  victor's  crown,  but  the  badge  of  royal  dignity.  This 
shows  that  the  first  rider  cannot,  according  to  ZuUig's  opinion,  be  like  the  rest, 
*  a  plague-spirit,'  and  points  to  Christ,  who,  according  to  chap.  xix.  16,  has  a  name 
writteu  upon  his  garments  and  upon  his  thigh :  *  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.' 
That  the  discourse  here  cannot  be  of  a  victor's  crown  is  evident  alone  from  the 
consideration  that  he  receives  it  h^ore  he  goes  out  to  fight,*  and  in  chap.  xiv.  H 
also  he  appears  having  a  golden  crown  on  his  head.  The  «Aito,  Ximf,  loceo,  to 
enlighten,  shine,  is  throughout  the  Revelation  the  colour  of  lucid  splendour,  the 
symbolical  image  of  glory. — Comp.  on  chap.  iv.  4.  And  hence  the  prevailing  colour 
in  the  appearances  of  Christ ;  comp.  chap.  i.  14,  '  But  his  head  and  his  hav  white 
OS  wool.'  The  white  horse  has  respect  to  the  glory  at  once  of  his  person  and  of  his 
operations-t  Vitringa  distinguishes  unnecessarily  between  things  that  are  m(Mrt 
essentially  limited.  That  the  latter  could  not  be  excluded,  is  plain  from  the 
analogy  of  the  other  horses,  the  colours  of  which  foreshadow  what  was  to  be 
done  by  the  riders,  as  also  from  the  analogy  of  the  horses  in  Zechariah  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  and  in  chap,  vl  1-S. — The  crown  is  given  to  the  rider, 

*  We  do  not  Me  much  in  thU.  It  it  one  of  Mveral  ezunplef  of  our  autbor'cdifpotition  tojMM**'^ 

t  Theie  remarki  on  the  tyrabollcal  uie  of  the  toMU  colour  muit  be  taken  vitn  lonie  *^^<****^i.b!jf 

the  preceaing  note.  In  hit  exposition  of  the  flnt  chapter,  the  author  contends,  uatHOcatiftrtljr  «t  tnoc, 

that  white  is  never  uied  «•  the  lymbol  of  yurUif,  but  alweya  of  talmdour  or  gUny*    Hert^  bevc^c»  ** 

that  U  manifestly  the  domloant  idea,  the  argument  founded  on  it  Is  Just  enough. 
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materially,  tLat  he  may  bear  it  in  his  warlike  and  victorious  march.  The  king 
wears  the  royal  crown  only  when  he  is  engaged  in  kingly  actions. — We  must 
not  interpret,  oonqaering  and  to  that  he  conquered  ;  but  only,  conquering  and  that 
he  mt^  conquer.  Victory  and  nothing  but  victory!  The  expression,  and  that  he 
might  conquer,  is  a  substitute  for  the  annexed  infinitive  absol.  in  Hebr.,  which 
*  describes  vividly  unceasing  progress.' — Ewald,  sect.  280,  b.  It  might  also  have 
stood,  conquering  and  conquering,  or,  so  that  he  conquered  and  conquered. — 
The  object  of  the  victory  can  only  be  the  world  as  hostile  to  Christ.  Viewed  in 
regaid  to  it,  the  affirmation,  *  This  is  no  image  of  terror  but  of  joy,'  must  be 
ehanged  into  the  opposite.  We  must  not  idso  determine  the  relation  of  this 
hone  to  the  following  ones,  so  as  to  imply  that  this  brings  victory,  and  these 
three  misfortune.  The  description  of  a  court  of  judgment  opens  the  whole  group. 
The  book  with  the  seven  seals  is  the  book  of  the  judgment  which  God  suspends 
o?er  an  ungodly  world  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  This  character  of  it 
must  necessarily  come  out  to  view  in  the  first  vision.  Then,  in  support  of  this 
view  is  the  an&logy  of  chap.,xix.  11,  where  also  the'appearance  of  him  who  sits 
apon  the  white  horse  is  terrible  and  appalling  to  the  enemies.  Finally,  if  we 
were  to  regard  this  first  appearance  as  one  sitogether  cheering  and  joyful,  we 
must  destroy  its  connection  with  the  three  following,  and  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  three  last  riders  form  the  sequel  to  the  first,  are  the  instruments  of  his  vic- 
tory. (Bossoet!  '  In  his  train  march  the  three  scourges  of  the  wrath  of  God,  as 
they  were  presented  to  David,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.') 
Behind  the  punishment  there  is  salvation  also  for  the  world,  if  they  submit  to 
the  punishment,  and  the  case  referred  to  in  chap.  ix.  20,  and  xvi.  1 1,  does  not  enter, 
of  6ai\'ation  being  hid.  The  book  is  primarUy  a  book  (/  eonKlaHon  for  the  church.  Thit 
M  aU  Ut  fsebUneu  and  tribulation  thaU  he  revived  by  hating  the  imctge  of  Ua  heatenly 
Kiag  fiaoed  before  its  eyetj  at  he  goetfvrth  with  invincible  might  to  win  a  sure  and  glorioue 
fic/ory."— (Pp.  251-263/) 

There  is  some  fine  criticism  on  the  language  and  generic  idea  of  the 
^fth  and  sunlh  seals — very  often  misunderstood.  The  sealing  vision  (chap. 
Tii.)  is  admirably  expounded ;  so  is  the  glorious  vision  of  the  angel  of  the 
eorenant  and  of  the  seven  thunders  (chap,  x.);  and  with  much  to  dissent 
from  in  the  exposition  of  the  two  following  chapters,  with  which  the  pre- 
sent volume  terminates,  there  is  nevertheless  a-  good  deal  of  excellent 
criticism. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  given  but  a  meagre  view  of  the  merits  of 
Ais  work,  and  even  the  extracts  we  have  fixed  upon  are  by  no  means  the 
l>e8t  specimens  of  its  contents,  though  we  thought  them  the  most  conve- 
nient for  quotation.  But  let  not  the  reader  mistake  the  nature  of  our 
praise.  It  will  never  be  a  popular  commentary.  We  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  author's  viewsy  but  to  the  critical  character  of  the  Exposition.  Not 
that  there  is  any  want  of  the  solid  material  of  spiritual  edification  ;  but 
tboogh  the  bones  are  excellent,  there  is  not  enough  of  Jlesh  upon  them  to 
be  generally  attractive.  Still,  as  an  aid  to  "  those  who  search  the  Scrip- 
tures,* it  is  all  that  we  have  said ;  and  if  before  going  into  si/stems^  it  be 
important  that  the  student  should  thoroughly  familiarise  himself  with  the 
cohtents  of  the  Apocalypse  and  its  peculiar  style^  let  him  go  patiently 
through  it,  chapter  by  cnapter,  with  Hengstenberg  beside  him,  and  he 
will  rise  with  the  consciousness  that  among  the  books  of  Scripture,  de- 
spite the  difficulties  that  surround  its  prophetic  import,  it  passes  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 

We  diould  now  come  to  what  we  cannot  approve  of  in  this  work.  But 
Ais  part  of  our  review  must,  from  the  space  already  occupied,  bo  reserved 
for  oar  next  Number. 
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THE  MINISHtY  OF  CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES  APPLIED 

TO  PRESENT  TIMES. 

[Ths  foUowing  paper  was  prepared  and  read  by  one  of  our  ^mity  stodents  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Misdonary  Aasooiaiion  of  the  New  College.  At  one  time^  we  had 
thoQghis  of  asking  the  author  to  divest  it  of  the  particular  form  which  the  oocft- 
non  had  given  it»  thinking  it  might  then  be  more  generally  interesting;  imt,  on 
second  thoughts,  we  resolved  to  publish  it  as  it  is,  convinced  that  even  thoMwho 
are  unconnected  with  either  the  ministry  or  the  College  will  like  it  better,  as  a 
genuine,  unaltered  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  more  fervent  of  oar  stu- 
dents are  accustomed  to  stir  up  one  another  to  the  mighty  enterprise  of  an  apo6< 
tolic  ministry. — En.  F.  C.  M.] 

'  At  no  time  can  it  be  unsuitable  for  a^E^brants  to  the  ministry  to  return  for  light 
to  the  Divine  example;  indeed,  they  must  be  ever  so  retnmingy  as  the  priest 
nursed  the  altar  of  incense  from  the  flame  miraculously  kindled  in  the  wilderness. 
But  any  attempt  to  recover  the  aspects  of  the  Christian  and  apostolic  rainiatry  is, 
in  present  circumstances,  more  especially  seasonable ;  seeing  that  the  swarms  of 
candidates  flung  yearly  off  from  this  noble  hive  crowd  yet,  as  it  were,  about  the 
porch,  stopping  egress  to  others  into  the  wide  field  of  the  world,  and,  like  a  h&zy 
mist  hanging  in  the  eye  of  morning,  not  yet  called  away,  dim  and  perplex  our  visioa 
with  ominous  twilight.  For  these,  wiUi  many  of  whom  we  have  taken  "  sweet 
eounseV  and  who  include,  doubtless,  many  admirable  men,  we  Lave  the  siacerest 
respect  and  sympathy;  but,  as  we  have  just  implied,  the  condition  of  Uiiugs among 
the  class  alluded  to  points  to  a  radical  fault  somewhere,  inasmuch  as  some  one  or 
two  hundred  accomplished  men  can  find  no  appropriate  work  in  this  great  wide 
world  of  Christ's;  although,  even  in  our  own  islands,  one  cannot  walk  many  paces 
firom  one*8  door,  be  that  where  it  may,  in  town  or  country,  without  stumbling  on 
nests  of  miserable  families;  while^  if  he  lift  up  his  eyes  on  the  continents  and 
isles  abroad,  he  discerns  myriads,  whom  no  man  can  number,  who  live  empty  as 
air  of  the  divine  life,  and  yet  to  whom  no  Christian  soul  amon^  us  seems  williiig 
to  carry  the  life  and  immortality  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. 
The  fault  seems  to  us  to  have*grown  out  of  forgetfulness  of  the  Divine  example ; 
and  the  church  is  being  visited  with  stripes  for  suffering  her  youth,  destined 
for  service,  to  bask  in  delusive  ideas  of  the  ministry,  in  almost  total  obliviousness 
of  the  self-denial  necessary,  and  of  the  duty  of  being  so  responsive  to  the  touch 
of  the  Divine  Master,  as  that  whenever  it  is  felt,  and  wheresoever  it  directs, 
they  might  at  once  yield  like  a  feather  in  the  buoyant  element. 

We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  are  entering  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects; 
for  sloth,  love  of  the  ease  and  amenities  of  routine,  so  mix  with  views  of  its  real 
advantages,  that  we  see,  in  present  and  primitive  circumstances,  as  many  differ- 
ences and  as  few  resemblances  as  possible :  not  deeming  that  the  church,  in  all 
essential  respects,  must  be  the  same  now  and  for  the  future  as  in  early  times, 
until  every  islet  and  every  foot  of  continental  ground  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be 
Lord  and  Christ.  We  thus  shake  off  the  terrible  reproof  of  the  apostolic  a^ 
encased  in  mail.  We  gaze  to  the  skies  in  wonder,  but  never  stretch  the  hands  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  them.  The  era  when  all  was  fluid  and  seething  has  passed 
into  the  period  of  fixed  granite,  whose  rugged  masses,  while  bearing  traces  of  the 
energy  that  once  moulded  them,  stand  in  no  plastic  relation  to  the  life  tiiat  grows 
round  about.  But  wa  must  not  yield  to  this  tendency  to  shrivel  the  example, 
emptying  it  out  to  some  bare  lifeless  e%v  of  the  divine  ministry.  We  must  not 
withdraw  the  pith  and  circulating  sap  of  it,  and  copy  the  skeleton  leaf  preserved 
in  our  repositories.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  ask  you,  dear  fellow-students,  to 
suspend  for  a  brief  while  objections  to  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  view  of  the 
primitive  ministry  as  may  be  presented.  May  God  save  us  from  defrauding  our- 
selves of  His  admonitions,  by  blunting  their  edge  on  our  customs,  our  diflerence 
of  cixoumstanoes,  and  like  oonsidevations,  in  themselves  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  application,  but  ruinous  in  an  inquiry  into  principles !  . 

The  primitive  ministry  presents  two  fundamentsd  and  quite  distinct  epochs— 
that  of  Chiisti  when  life  was  shown  only  in  genns,  and  every  thing  had  to  be  pre- 
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pared  for  veoeiving  cmd  developing  these;  and  thai  of  the  ^xxstolic  chtirch|  which 
rose  over  t^e  ashes  of  the  aacrifiee^  aiDid  grew  inio  a  stately  temple  throxigh  the 
mission  of  the  Hoi/  Spirit.  Characteristically  these  epochs  differed  83  depth  and 
diffusion^  confinement  and  liberty.  But  observe  what  reconciles  and  even  identi- 
fies both  at  bottom — that  even  the  first  epoch,  that^  namely,  of  confinement  within 
limits,  the  territory  of  the  Jew%  till  all  was  ready,  was  diffusive  within  its  limits. 
Nay,  Huiltiplying  mmself  in  his  apostles,  and  these  in  seventy  additional  labouren, 
Uie  ^d  broke  through  the  wave  of  population  which  rose  to  meet  and  detain 
him,  at  whatever  town,  or  village  he  paused,  and  visited  every  nook  and  purlieu 
inhabited  by  the  children  to  whom  li^  had  been  commissionedi  Thus  the  prin* 
ciple  of  dijOPusion  worked  itself  out  to  the  complete  measure  of  its  temporary 
limils,  and  was  seen  on  one  or  two  occasionSf  as  in  the  Syrophenician  woman, 
heaving  against  them.  The  limits  were  merely  accidental;  but  yet  they  were  to 
be  totally  filled  up  by  the  irrepressible  expansion  of  the  life  now  being  communi* 
cated,  which  only  waited  fulxkes%  by  the  death  and  exaltation  of  the  Author  and 
Fioiaher  of  faith,  in  order  to  rise  above  all  bounds,  and  spring  with  mighty  un« 
poise  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  proof  of  these  indications  may  seem  a  collection  of  commonplace  reminis- 
cences, and  yet,  for  that  reason,  may  only  be  the  more  precious  and  salutary.  In 
4&y  case,  let  us  move  back  a  step  or  two  to  the  first  intimations  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  forward  to  the  last  instructions  of  our  Lord  before  he  was 
caught  away  in  a  cloud  from  the  eyes  of  his  disciples. 

''I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  aU  people,*^  are  the  unlimit- 
ed words  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  heralding  the  pro^^etic  birth  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  response  of  the  heavenly  host  only  enhances  the  terms  : 
'^  GloxT  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on*«art&,  good  will  towards  me»,** — (Luke  ii. 
10  li). 

Again,  old  Simeon,  having  borne  the  divine  babe  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God, 
exclaims,  ^  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  &ce  of  all  people;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people 
Israd."  To  ns  is  eq^eciaUy  dear  and  significant  this  unqualified  aUusion  to  the 
Gentile^  dropping  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  devout  emotion. 

These  inUmations  of  the  immense  design  of  the  gospel  are  the  more  persuasive^ 
as  they  come  forth  disconnected  from  any  context  which  might  naturally  lead  to 
them.  The  idea  of  glad  tidings  which  should  be  to  oZ^  people  was  so  inwoven 
vith  the  plan,  that  it  rose  like  the  star  which  stood  over  the  cradle  of  the  Saviour, 
to  guide  men  to  the  true  salvation  itselC  And  so^  in  like  manner,  when  John  the 
Baptist  saw  Jesus  coming  to  him,  the  countless  points  at  which  Christ  should 
touch  humanity  were  prominent  in  his  eye  a&  he  exclaimed,  ^  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  leorUL*' 

As  to  Christ's  personal  labours,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  extent  of  His  de- 
t^«  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  all-embracing 
within  their  temporary  limits.  But  while  He  multiplied  himself  ixk  the  twelve 
sad  in  the  seventy,  as  has  been  said.  He  seemed  himself  especially  eager  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  apostles  the  extent  of  the  ministerial  function,  "  All  seek  for  thee," 
he  was  told.  '*  And  he  said  unto  them.  Let  us  go  into  the  nexi  towiu,  that  I  may 
preach  there  also:  for  tkertfore  came  I  forth."— CMark  L  37,  38.)  ''  The  people 
sought  him,  and  came  unto  him,  and  stayed  him,  that  he  should  not  depart  from 
them.  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also: 
for  therefore  am  I  sent." — (Luke  iv.  42,  43.)  In  these  evangelical  labours,  three 
cucuits  were  made  in  Galilee.  And  we  are  told  that  "  He  went  through  every 
city  and  village^  preaching  and  showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod : 
ftad  the  tw^ve  were  with  him,"  till  they  had  caught  His  0¥m  spirit  of  diffusive- 
aeas.  It  waa  thus  proved,  in  anticipation,  that  the  goH»el  was  meant  to  proceed 
like  the  raoovery  of  earth  after  winter^-no  isolated  patch  of  soil  or  solitary  bough 
k  fiist  tricked  out  in  profuse  herb  or  lealiige^  and  then  the  rest  taken  piecemeal 
sfter  the  same  fashion;  but  we  see  the  green  blade  thrust  forth  at  a  thousand 
^ots  between  the  refuse  of  the  old  year,  and  nodding,  as  it  were,  to  its  eompa- 
aioos  over  the  intervala  that  yet  separate  then.  So  the  arbocage  receives  its 
touch  of  greeoy  equally  diffused,  which  spreads  and  gfrows  from  a  hundred  points 
atoaceu 
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we  need  only'paBs  on  to  the  close  of  the  Sayioar*8  life,  when  he  waa  about  to  leave 
the  church  peraonallyi  and  mark  the  loying  yet  persistent  pains  with  which  be 
shook  the  apostles  loose  from  the  idolatry  of  the  period — the  idolatry  which  se- 
cretly worshipped  a  Messiah  who  should  *^  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,"  and 
give  his  apostles  the  ^twelve  thrones"  to  judge  the  ''twelve  tribes*'  brought 
once  more  together.  Here,  as  they  quit  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  where 
Peter  gave  expression  to  the  love  of  spiritual  exaltation  which  too  naturaDy  ex- 
cludes a  willinff  toil  and  endurance,  we  have  the  little  band  disputing  amoDg 
themselves  for  the  highest  place  in  the  new  kingdom.  Now,  we  see  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  begging,  by  a  mother's  lips,  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the  Redeemer  in 
glory,  and  rebuffed  with  prophetic  intimations  of  what  indeed  the  honours  craved 
entailed  on  their  receivers — ^a  share  in  Christ's  baptism  and  in  the  cup  of  which 
he  drank — ^in  a  lower  sense,  it  is  true,  but  yet  really.  Then,  again,  we  have  the 
strife  renewed  at  the  parting  supper.  And  last  of  all,  as  if  the  lust  of  power  and 
aggrandisement  were  inerriMioable,  the  apostles  disturb  the  farewell  interview  on 
Ohvet  with  a  question,  more  curious  than  profitable^  but  apparently  suffered  for 
the  permanent  and  transcendent  instruction  involved  in  the  answer.  Let  ns 
pause  a  moment  over  it:  ''Lord,"  they  asked,  "wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  I  And  he  said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.  Bot  ye 
shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  tk€  lUtermctt  part  of  the  earth,"  The  arena  of  their  ministry  is  here  seen  gra- 
dually to  enlarge,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  till  from  that  point  the  compass  shoold 
be  drawn  round  the  world's  globe,  and  they  should  become  a  spectacle  to  the 
world's  populations.  O,  my  fnends»  if  we  care  a  jot  for  the  authority  and  honour 
of  our  Master ;  if  we  have  one  spark  of  Christian  love  in  our  hearts,  will  we  neg- 
ligently drop  aside  into  the  bog  which  has  swallowed  whole  armies  of  warriors, 
while  a  sinner  lives  to  be  rescued  from  the  devil,  and  advanced  as  a  subject  un- 
der the  crown  of  the  Redeemer? 

It  is  thus  very  noticeable,  indeed  of  the  first  importance  to  notice,  how  the 
apostles,  with  all  sorts  of  Jewish  notions  still  working  in  their  brains,  respecting 
a  kingdom  which  should  be  set  up  at  home,  are  time  after  time  visited  with  a 
picture  of  dispersion :  how  the  great  object  of  Christ,  and  'manifestly  of  later  pro- 
vidence acting  in  events,  was  to  help  the  apostles  and  future  ministers  of  the 
church  to  take  up  into  their  minds  the  world  like  a  ball,  as  it  were,  with  all 
parts  so  running  into  one  another  as  to  present  no  resting  point  of  effort,  and 
lying  equally  related  to  one  head  or  centre.  A  field  so  immense  was  presented 
in  its  immensity,  that  the  church  and  her  ministers  might  make  no  reserve  in 
their  own  behalf,  that  they  might  not  chalk  out  their  own  fortunes,  and  choose 
whether  they  would  serve  at  home  or  abroad ;  but,  like  the  angels  of  God  irith 
wings  ready  for  flight,  should  stand  prepared  to  move  to  the  tropics  or  the  poles, 
yea,  when  and  whither  at  the  slightest  nod  of  providence,  pointing  in  subordina- 
tion to  Christ. 

This  duty,  the  duty  of  self-renunciation  in  the  eye  of  Christ,  is  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, and  so  lies  at  the  root  of  every  healthful  Christian  organization,  that 
we  must  be  permitted  to  allude  to  two  capital  faults  against  it,  the  first  com- 
mitted by  the  church,  the  second,  by  those  who  profess  to  be  her  eervants.  Wo 
of  course  except  individuals  from  both  objections.  But-,  nevertheless,  both  evils 
are  leading  to  results  so  deplorable  and  disastrous,  that  at  any  hazard  they  must 
be  alluded  to. 

We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  practice  in  the  church  of  sucking  in  the 
best  talents,  with  few  exceptions,  for  existing  congregations,  while  any  apostolic 
gifts  that  overflow,  through  their  own  irrepressible  instinct,  among  the  poor  and 
outcast  population,  are  left  to  apostolic  fare,  and  are  regarded  as  at  least  one 
grade  in  honour  lower  than  the  more  genteel  ministry.  Now,  if  this  be  com- 
pared with  primitive  practice,  it  will  be  found  vitally  to  deviate  from  it;  indeed, 
I  should  say,  just  to  reverse  it.  For,  what  do  the  parables  of  the  *  lost  sheeR 
of  the  "  piece  of  silver,"  of  **  the  prodigal  son  "  teach,  if  not  that  the  great  strength, 
the  mighty  yearnings  of  the  church  are  to  be  expended  chiefly  on  those  yet 
totally  lost  to  God  t  Why  ia  the  shepherd  pictured  leaving  the  ninetv  and  nine 
}i  the  wilderness,  and  with  his  whole  soul,  through  thorn  and  thicket,  among 
1^  and  pitfallsi  across  chasm  and  mountain,  tiuversing  the  wild  in  all  seaios% 
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Ull  lie  ligki  vpon  ihe  fow  wret^^ed  waaderw  from  the  fold !  "Why  do  tlie  anfi^ek 
strike  tiieir  harpe  to  notes  of  lirelie?  Joj  orei*  the  recoreiy  of  one  Biimer,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persona  t  Jesiu^  when  he  entered  the  synagogne  at 
Naxareth,  nnrolled  the  aeroll  of  Iiaiab,  till  his  eye  found  these  words :  ^  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  heoanse  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  hroken-hearted^  to  preach  detiver- 
snee  to  theeaptiyes,  and  reeoTering  of  sight  to  the  bKnd ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  braised,  to  preach  the  aooeptable  year  of  the  Lord."  And  what  a  lesson  to  the 
diareh  is  ik»  scene  of  Peraea,  in  the  Pharisee's  honse,  where  the  ideal  feast  ifl^ 
when  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  are  adled,  who  cannot  recom- 
pense her,  Dttt  roll  it  on  the  Lord  to  do  so.  Bo  when  Christ,  in  his  triumphal  ap- 
proBch  to  Jerasalem,  winds  round  the  top  and  slopes  of  Olivet,  the  hosannahs  of 
his  djsdpies,  and  the  floral  path  which  he  moTes  in,  draw  no  visible  attention 
fiom  him  except  to  rebut  the  reproaches  of  the  Pharisees;  but  as  he  descends 
upon  the  guilty  city  and  beholds  it,  he  weeps  over  it,  breaking  into  passionate 
Umentatiens.  The  oorse  of  greed  and  selfishness  corrodes  the  church;  for  she 
devonis  the  bread  destined  for  the  world,  leaving  nothing  but  the  crumbs  to  the 
myriads  howling  round  her  table.  Her  system  and  reputation  must  be  kept  up ; 
ibe  must  hare  men  of  prime  talents,  learning,  and  breeding,  to  minister  to  the 
noble  and  the  Uterary,  while  she  flings  the  re^se  of  her  pulpits  to  the  poor;  and 
80^  in  the  spirit  of  an  insolent  aristocracy,  rearing  her  head  in  the  clouds,  she  suf- 
Un  the  breadth  of  society  in  its  lower  walks  to  sink  from  her  grasp,  and  even- 
tually to  turn  and  rend  her.  Never,  never  will  the  church  bear  the  image  of  her 
Hsster,  till  she  too,  in  her  choicest  men,  is  seen  in  the  haunts  of  the  wretched  and 
the  profligate,  carrying  into  the  dens  and  attics  of  our  population  the  consola- 
tions of  the  pfospel,  and  eommissbning  her  Pauls,  and  JCaviers,  and  Dnfis,  and 
Taskers,  not  m  units,  but  in  scores,  to  bear  her  mission  everywhere,  at  home  and 
abroad,  till  her  children  be  indeed  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude  that  can- 
not be  numbered,  and  till  no  longer  a  prophecy,  but  a  verity,  '^  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered 
unto  his  name  and  a  pure  offering;"  till  his  ''kingdom  c(Hne,  and  his  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  t " 

Nothing,  on  the  lowest  scale,  is  so  grossly  indiscreet  as  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
Recover  one  offcast  wretch,  and  yon  act  at  once  upon  all  above  him  ;  evangelize 
a  district  notorious  for  rioting  and  wantonness,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
even  the  whole  city,  feels  a  shock  of  new  life  tingle  in  its  veins.  Such  was  the 
method  of  Christ:  he  ever  singled  out  cases  that  might  test,  not  the  reality  only,- 
but  the  magnitude  of  his  power,  thus  showing  that  he  included  all  that  lay  within 
them.  So  did  the  aposUes  when  they  gave  strength  to  the  feet  and  ancle-bones 
of  the  man  "  lame  from  his  mother's  womb"  through  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Naaaretfa,  and  gathered  five  thousand  men  at  once  into  the  new  society.  The 
priaeiple  of  the  proceeding  is  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  all.  Seize  the  citadel^ 
and  the  whole  city  lies  at  your  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  how  vain  is  it  to  expect 
ever  to  overtake  the  gieantic  demoralization  of  society  with  present  means,  while 
the  talents  of  the  church  are  absorbed  by  the  church  herself.  We  must  send  our 
fleetest  racers  after  it,  instead  of  our  cripples  and  crutches. 

Practically,  as  things  stand  at  present,  the  smalleet  change  that  should  be  in- 
nsted  on  is,  that  every  charge  be  held  bound  to  leave  a  third  or  a  half  of  its 
minister's  strength  for  the  outcast  population ;  while  the  church  turn  upon  her- 
eelf  in  eompanetion  and  deep  abasement,  and  lose  no  time  in  bringing  her  whole 
Ksouroes  to  bear  upon  the  education  of  misnonaries ;  that  is,  men  who  have  once 
for  aU  surrendered  themselves  to  Christ,  and  who  will  hold  themselves  ready,  as 
meisengers  of  so  great  a  King,  to  do  Ids  errands,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  in  pulpits  or  hovels,  wherever  and  in  whatever  way  the  voice  of  the  Mas* 
ter  is  heard  ogling  in  the  storm. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  fimlt  ooramitted  against  the  duty  of  self-renunciation 
—namely,  by  those  who  profess  to  be  the  servants  of  the  church.  I  refer  to  the 
9paii  in  which  the  ministry  is  often  contomplated  by  those  aspirinff  to  it.  But, 
as  on  the  former  topic,  so  on  this,  only  a  suggestion  can  be  offered :  at  preaeot 
we  havo  neither  tiuM  nor  words  to  express  all  Uie  sad  thoughts  With  which  it  comes 
iavested.  We  cwBot  expect  missionaries  for  home  or  Aroad  without  training; 
and  yet,  viiImi  m  thein^iring  IMioiprsof  onr  aMQoiationi  we  see  no  means  witUn 
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the  whole  of  our  horizon  likely  to  nurture  that  spirit  of  paflskmate  love  of  souls, 
that  capacity  of  sustained  effort  amidst  joy  and  sorrow,  encouragement  and  de- 
spondency, that  secret  prostration  of  soul  and  body  before  Grod,  implying  zeal  to 
wholly  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ,  which  accompanied  and  characterised 
apostolic  effort.  It  is  quite  usual,  indeed,  for  youth  (we  find  examples  of  it  erery 
day  of  our  lives)  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry;  but  this  means  with 
tiiem  a  regular  charge,  a  quiet  orderly  people,  together  with  the  pleasant  inter- 
change of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  with  pulpit  duties  ;  and  our  confused 
way  of  speaking  respecting  diversity  of  gifts,  some  being  for  home  and  some  for 
the  foreign  field,  some  for  the  regular  and  some  for  the  irregular  taskwork  of  the 
ministry,  misleads  these  inexperienced  minds  into  the  momentous  mistake  that 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  not  in  every  case  imperative :  that  friends  must  be  given 
up,  and  home,  and  cherished  institutions,  and  the  beautiful  assodations  of  child- 
hood's haunts  and  scenery,  if  we  devote  ourselves  as  foreign  missionaries;  but 
that  if  we  aspire  to  no  higher  service  than  a  common  ministry,  as  it  might  be 
called,  we  may  keep  and  cherish  all  these, — ^yea,  add  to  them, — ^yea,  elevate  and 
transfigure  them  by  our  holier  occupations.  And  so  we  delusively  imagine  that 
the  cross  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  taken  up,  unless  in  some  particular  instances. 
We  imagine  that  the  missionary  and  the  minister  may  be  different  beings,  breath- 
ing different  atmospheres,  and  occupying  different  grades;  whereas,  when  they 
have  reached  their  different  positions  through  the  real  and  complete  call  of  Christ, 
they  are  identical,  speaking  to  savages  or  sages,  to  the  dusky  worshippers  of 
Brahma  or  the  fair-skinned  Saxon  in  our  own  beautiful  temples,  by  the  same 
oommand,  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-immolation,  and  for  the  same  reason — ^the 
ordination  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  it  is,  we  may  issue  forth  from  these  halls  like 
flakes  falling  from  heaven  for  multitude;  and  yet  dissolve  ere  we  have  felt  the 
ground,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 


CUKIOSITIES  OF  A  BLUE-BOOK. 

These  huge,  unwieldy  mare  ma(fnums  of  Parliamentary  "  blue-books,"  are  about  the 
last  places  in  the  world  where  one  would  expect  to  find  flights  of  fancy,  or  the 
friskings  of  a  playful  humour.  Every  thing  about  them  has  a  matter-of-fact 
look.^  The  strange  old-fashioned  numeral  figures,  one  half  of  them  dipping 
heavily  below  the  line,  the  other  half  stretching  awkwardly  above  it,  look  as  if 
they  would  form  no  connection  with  any  thing  brisk  or  lively.  The  rare  old 
dignity  of  the  Latin  date,  "  Venerit,  4°  die  Julii,"  seems  to  say,  "  Gentlemen,  no 
trifling  here.*'  Still,  no  rule  is  without  exceptions.  Even  a  Parliamentary  blue- 
book  may  contain  a  large  fund  of  amusement.  At  all  events,  we  have  derived 
not  a  little  from  one  now  before  us — the  Report  and  Evidence  on  the  Annuity 
Tax.  "We  have  found  **  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signers,"  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  liveliness  of  imagination  that  we  could  hardly  have  believed  them  to 
possess.  What  used  to  be  thought  solid  realities  are  beautifully  etherealised, 
like  rocks  and  mountains  in  Turner's  paintings.  The  matter-of-fact  character 
gives  way  to  charming  creations  of  the  fancy.  And  there  is  sometimes  such  a 
playfulness  of  manner  in  their  way  of  bringing  out  facts, — such  a  happy  art  in 
eluding  the  catechiser,  when  he  thinks  he  has  pushed  his  witness  into  a  comer, 
as  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every  mind  at  all  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour. 
Take  the  following  specimen,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Clark : — 

<'  How  long  lias  St  Luke*s  Church  been  shut  up?  "  *<  I  cannot  speak  accurately;  I  ahould 
•ay  probably  a  tweWemoDtb;  but  I  really  have  nothing  to  guide  me  to  the  date.*'  .... 

**  There  is  Roxburgh  Church  ?  '♦  "  Roxburgh  Church  now  is  to  be  converted,  I  understand, 
into  Lady  Glenorchy's  Church  ;  it  has  been  bought  for  that  purpose.  I  believe  the  process  in 
Court  is  now  finished,  by  which  that  church  is  substituted  for  the  one  which  was  taken  down 
by  the  railway  company.'* 

"  Lady  Glenorchy's  Church  was  taken  down  by  the  railway  company  ?  "    "  Yes." 

•*  Who  received  the  money  for  that  ?  **  "  The  trustees  who  were  at  that  time  acting  for  the 
congregation.** 

**  Do  you  know  who  the  trustees  were?  "    *•  I  do  not.    One  of  them  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  White,  a  bookseller ;  but  I  never  met  with  any  of  thoni.  and  do  not  know  the  least 
thing  about  them." 
'*  Do  you  know  by  whom  Roxburgh  Church  was  built ? "    "I  do  not.*» 
"  Were  any  funds  iivppiua  by  the  Home  Mission  to  it  ?'*    **  1  am  txok  aware  i  the  batldin/; 
is  a  veiy  old  building  ;  it  WM  built  long  bef«i«  ih«v«  waa  any  Uome  MiiMon  Pund.'* 
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'*  Wu  not  Roxburgh  Chureb,  in  fset,  purebued  b^  the  Home  MiBBion?  "*  **  There  wai 
monay  lent  for  the  porehase  of  it,  which  hu  to  be  repaid/* 

^'How  maeh  money?'*  **  If  I  remember  rightly,  somewhere  about  £800,  but  I  cannot 
■peak  accurately/^ 

" Lady  Qlenorchy^s  Church  ib  to  be  substituted  by  Roxburgh?  *'    ^  I  understand  tbat** 

**  And  a  part  of  the  sum  for  which  Lady  G-lenorchy^  Church  was  sold  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  this  debt  to  the  Home  Mission  ?"    '*  I  understand  that  to  be  the  transaction.** 

^*  Then,  in  £set,  there  is  a  suppression  of  one  chureh  ?**    "  I  do  not  see  it.** 

*'  Did  not  Roxburgh  Church  exist  nreviously  ?*'  **  Roxburgh  Church  never  belonged  to  the 
Establishment;  it  was  a  Dissenting  cnapel.** 

**  But  it  was  bought  by  the  Establishment  ?^  "  For  this  very  purpose — ^for  substituting  a 
church." 

**  Was  it  not  bought  by  the  Home  Mission?**  '^It  was  bought  by  the  Home  Mission  for 
this  express  purpose.** 

"Then  at  that  time  there  were  Roxburgh  Church  and  Lad^  Glenorchy's  Church  both  exist- 
ing ?**    "  But  Roxbuigh  Church  had  no  person  worshipping  m  it.** 

**  Hes  it  never  had  worship  in  it  ?**    *^  Not  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this' transaction.** 

"  How  long  ago  ?'*  "  It  never  existed  as  a  church  at  all ;  it  existed  as  a  chapel  for  a  short 
time.*' 

"The  worshippers  were  mwrnibers  of  the  Established  Church?  **  *'They  were  for  a  few 
ysers.** 

"  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  Roxbnivh  Church  and  Lady  G'lenorchy*8  Church  were  at  one  time 
filled  with  members  of  the  Established  Church?**    *^  I  am  sorry  to  say  thev  were  not  filled.** 

"  But  there  were  members  worshipping  there — ^the^  were  open  for  worship  ?**    **  Yes.** 

**  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  lAdy  Glenorchy*B  Church  is  taken  down,  and  that  you  have,  instead 
of  building  another  church  in  its  place,  purcluued  Roxburgh  Church  ?**    *'  It  is.** 

*•  Wheie  is  Roxburgh  Church  ?*'     « It  is  not  vnthin  the  royalty.'  * 

"  Where  is  it?**    "  It  is  in  Richmond  Place,  I  think.** 

'*  How  far  is  that  from  the  ancient  royalty  ?  **    *'  It  is  very  close  upon  the  ancient  royalty.** 

'*  How  far  ?  '*  "I  should  say  not  100  yards  ;  I  really  do  not  know  the  boundaries  of  the 
royalty  so  as  to  jostifvme  in  making  any  remark  in  regard  to  it.** 

^  In  what  part  of  the  town  was  Lady  Glenorchy*s  Church  ?  **  "  It  was  very  near  the  site  of 
Trinity  Church." 

**  And  where  is  it  now  transferred  ?**    ''  It  is  not  transferred  at  all.'* 

**  What  is  its  distance  from  Roxburgh  Church?**  *'I  should  say  it  is  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  the  nearest  way  you  can  go.** 

**  Was  not  that  church  of  Lady  Glenorchy's  built  for  the  sake  of  many  of  the  poor  people 
of, the  city  of  Edinburgh  ?'*    "  Yes." 

^  Have  yoa  complied  with  the  conditions  on  which  that  church  was  left  to  the  poor  people 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  by  purchasing  Roxburgh  Church  ?**  "  I  am  not  the  least  acquainted 
^th  the  fact.  I  am  not  oae  of  those  who  made  that  transaction,  and  I  am  not  responsible 
for  it.    I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  fact,  except  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  done.*' 

"  Who  are  the  parties  responsible  for  it  ?**  **  The  trustees,  I  should  think,  under  the  pres- 
bytery." 

" Have  the  kirk-session  any  thing  to  do  with  it?**  "I  really  cannot  tell  ;  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  that  church  ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowine.** 

**  Perhaps  it  has  no  session  at  all  ?**  **  It  had  a  session  formerly,  but  tnere  is  none  now, 
because  there  is  no  congregation." 

**  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  presbytery  themselves  have  suppressed  churches  ?**  *'  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  presbytery  have  suppressed  any  church.** 

'*  They  have  not  rebuilt  this  church — Lady  Gleuorch^*s?**  **  But  they  have  been  doing  all 
they  can  either  to  get  it  rebuilt,  or  another  provided  in  its  place." 

'*  But  the  other  provided  in  its  place  is  a  charge  that  existed  before  in  the  Establishment?** 
**  It  existed  before,  but  it  has  not  existed  as  a  church  in  connection  with  the  Establishment  for 
several  years.** 

"  But  it  did  exist  at  one  time  ?*'     "  As  a  rhapel.** 

^*  Then  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  church  less  than  there  was  ?**    **  There  may  be." 

*'  Is  it  not  so  ?"     *'  I  really  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Do  not  you  know  that  Lady  Glenorchy*s  Church  and  Roxbui]^h  Church  were  both  churches 
of  the  Establishment  existing  at  the  same  time  ?'*  "  I  know  this  fact,  that  the  congregation 
m  Roxburgh  Church  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  being  an  empty  church,  it  has  been  bougut  for 
the  purpose  of  the  worshippers  in  Lady  Glenorchy*s.** 

**  Then,  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  instead  of  two  churches,  you  have  now  only  one  ?**  *'  Instead 
of  two  chapels,  there  is  one  church.** 

*'  St  Luke's  Church  has  not  been  occupied  for  a  long  time  ?**    '*  No." 

"Then,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  two  churches  now  less  than  there  were ?**  **  That  is  to 
tty,  not  occupied.** 

But  enough  of  this  very  amusing^  pleasantry.  Are  our  readers  now  disposed 
for  a  specimen  of  what  we  would  call  the  dherecdUing  gift — the  power  of  dispos- 
ing ©f  solid-looking  facts  by  beautiful  pictures  of  the  foncy  f  Let  them  first  mark 
the  following  table.  The  first  column  gives  the  attendance  «t  the  city  churches 
in  the  royalty  of  Edinburgb,  aa  ascertained  on  the  15th  June  1851 ;  the  second. 
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the  aseertained  Attendance  on  the  6th  July ;  and  the  third,  the  nimher  of  aeats 
let:— 


Hiflh  Chnrch 

15th  June. 

eth  July. 

Seats  Let 

187 
115 
278 
160 
235 
236 
632 
218 
75 

320 
129 
428 
253 
272 
397 
755 
277 
.85 

158 

65 

262 

156 
439* 
349 
987 
169 
58 

Old 

New  North 

Old  GreyfriarB  and  Tolbooth 

St  John's 

New  GroTfriars 

Lady  Tester's 

Tron 

Trinity  Collefire 

But  all  these  iig^ures  are  thrown  aside.  The  only  ffenuiru  way  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  a  congregation,  it  seems,  is  to  take  the  conxmmiion-roU»  and  add 
a  proportion  more.  This  gives  the  average  congregation.  Accordingly^  the  old 
church,  having  a  certified  communion-roll  of  234  (!),  is  proved  to  have  a  congrega- 
tion of  437  (I !;;  Trinity  College  Church,  having  5237  communicants  (!),  has  a  con- 
gregation of  317  (! I);  Tron,  300  communicants,  440  congregation  ;  St  John's, 
432  communicants,  600  congregation,  &c.  &c.  To  be  sure,  when  the  inquiry  is 
made,  how  Trinity  College  ordinary  congregation  can  be  317,  when  the  hall  in 
which  they  meet  holds  only  176,  there  is  a  little  difficulty;  but  of  that,  of  coarse, 
there  is  some  good  explanation. 

We  confess  there  are  some  things  in  this  book  rather  deop  for  us.  We  do  not 
exactly  understand  how  our  reverend  friends  should  show  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance as  they  do  with  some  things  about  the  Free  Church,  and  be  so  igno- 
rant of  others — ^should  know  so  weU  about  our  seat^rents  and  SustentaUon  Fund, 
and  nothing  whatever  about  our  home-missionary  operations,  or  our  relation  to 
the  community  at  large.  Indeed,  they  communicate  information  about  the  former 
which  is  new  to  ourselves.  One  says  that  the  collection  of  the  Sustentation 
Fund  is  **  enforetd  by  visitation  ;'*  another  **  believes  that  in  all  dissenting  chapels 
all  penofii  feho  go  pay  seat-rents,"  and  knows  instances  where  ^  the  names  of  very 
poor  people  were  put  off  the  communion-roll,  because  they  did  not  pay  seat-renta." 
We  suppose,  however,  that  our  humble  duty  is  not  to  meddle  wiUi  things  too 
deep  for  our  understanding ;  so  we  conclude  by  acknowledging  our  obligatiims 
to  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  figure  in  this  volume,  for  the  amusement  they 
have  afforded  us,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  shore  in  the  acknowledgment. 


Strtjptuval  antt  l^rattftal  |^a$(r». 


I  MOURNING  FOR  DEPARTED 
FRIENDS. 

From  the  expression  in  the  second 
verse  (Genesis  xxiii.}, ''Abraham  came 
to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for 
her,"  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
he  was  absent  at  the  time  of  his  wife's 
death.  At  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  the  size  of  his  houshold,  the  multi- 
tude of  his  cattle,  and  the  difficulty  of 
removing  them  all  at  once,  he  very  pro- 
bably had  two  establishments;  the  one 
at  Beersheba  and  the  other  at  Hebron; 
both  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of 
the   Phili0tine%  and   the   conntry  of 


Abimelech,  king  of  Gerrar;  and  both 
within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
His  affairs  having  called  him  away  from 
Hebron,  he  found,  on  bis  return, — re- 
called by  the  tidings  of  his  beloved 
partner's  illness, — tlmt  all  was  already 
over;  and  that  his  house  being  turned 
into  a  house  of  mourning,  notlung  now 
remained  for  him  but  to  weep  1 

To  watch  beside  the  bed  where  part- 
ing life  is  laid — to  cool  the  throbbing 
brow  and  smooth  the  restless  pillow — 
to  whisper  soothing  words  <tf  coneola- 
tion,  and  catch  the  latest  breath  of  ex- 
piring love — to  press  the  oold  haii^  and 
doee  the  eye^  now  bright  no  uiovey — such 


*  Silallocatoanve,* 
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offices  of  tenderness  even  the  breaking  ried  his  sense  of  obligatioB.  In  a  re- 
heart  would  not  forego.  It  is  a  saored  ligious  and  spiritual  sense  he  made  a 
privilege  to  render  them.  It  is  a  sad  businees  of  his  grief.  He  went  about 
aggravation  of  the  pain  of  separation  to  the  indulgence  of  it  as  a  work  of  faith. 
be  absent  when  they  fall  to  be  paid.  He  allotted  to  it  a  fixed  and  definite 

Whether  Abraham  was  called  to  en-  time.    He  came  to  Sarah's  tent  for  the 

dnre  this  additional  bitterness  of  sor-  express  purpose.    He  gave  up  for  this 

row  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.    The  phrase  work  his  other  avocations  and  his  other 

**  he  came^"  is  not  conclusive.    It  may  employments.      His    occupation    was 

mean  merelv  that  he  left  his  own  tent,  **  to  mourn  for  Sarah  and  to  weep  for 

or  private  chamber,  and  betook  himself  her.'' 

to  that  of  his  deceased  wife,  to  mourn,  There  is  therefore  a  time  to  weep; 

— or  generally,  that  he  set  himself  to  there  is  a  time  to  mourn.    There  is  a 

discharge  the  usual  functions  of  a  mourn-  season    during  which  to  mourn    and 

er.    But  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  weep  is  not  merely  the  allowed  license, 

he  gave  himself  to  this  exercise  of  or  tolerated  weakness  of  the  believer, 

mourning; — and  that  he  did  so,  of  de-  but  his  proper  business — the  very  exer- 

liberate  purpose  and  systematically.  cise  to  which  he  is  called.    This  instance 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  of  Abraham  is  not  only  a  warrant  and 

this.    Mourning  for  the  dead  is  natural,  precedent,  but  a  binding  and  authorita- 

When  the  tie  of  mutuiU  affection  is  tive  example.    It  not  merely  sanctions 

severed  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  de«  a  liberty;  it  imposes  an  obligation, 

stroyer,  tears  spontaneously  flow.    It  is  The  custom,  indeed,  of  all  ages  and 

a  relief,  it  is  an  indulgence  to  weep — to  nations  has  borne  testimony  to  the  oh- 

weep  for  the  dead  I  ligation.    At  all  times  and  in  all  places, 

But  on  what  footing  does  this  mourn-  the  usage  of  society — ancient  as  well  as 

ing  for  the  dead  stand,  according  to  the  modem — eastern  and  western  alik< 


estimate  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  godli-  has  prescribed  a  certain  period  and  cer- 

ncsst      Is  it  merely  permitted — tole-  tain  forms  of  mourning.    The  mourner 

rated  and  allowed — as  an  infirmity  I  is  expected   to  seclude  and  separate 

la  it  winked  at  and  submitted  to,  as  an  himsdf  for  a  while  from  the  rude  tu- 

indispensable  vent  for  the  fond  and  pas-  mult  and  giddy  gaiety  of  life,  and  to  be 

eionate  feelings  of  bereaved  humanity  conversant  with  symbols  significant  of 

— as  the  channel  through  which  the  sorrow.    To  transgress  these  rules  is 

force  of  grief  must  needs  spend  itself,  accounted  unseemly  and  unfeeling.    To 

if  it  is  not  to  burst  the  sweUing  bosom  rush  from  a  domestic  deathbed  to  the 

in  twain !    Is  the  believer  merely  suf-  public  gaze  of  the  garish  world,  whether 

fared,  by  way  ai  indulgence,  to  sor-  in  the  way  of  business,  or  in  pursuit  of 

row  t  pleasure  and  excitement;— thus  to  drown 

The  bare  permission  would  be  much,  care,  unless  in  any  singular  case  a  very 

The  assurance  that  he  may  sorrow  with-  paramount  demand   of   duty  can   be 

ont  sinning, — that  he  may  indulge  his  pleaded; — ^is  confessedly  an  outrage  on 

grief  without  offence,-<*is  an  unspe&able  the  common  decencies  of  society,  as 

consolation.    The  fact  that  Abraham  well  as  on  all  the  sympathies  of  our 

**  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  social  nature. 

for  her," — still    more    the    fact    that  Doubtless,  this  whole  system  may  be* 

**  Jesus  wept," — ^is  as  oil  poured  into  the  come  a  form — a   mockery — a  farce, 

wounds  of  the  heart's  lacerated  and  torn  The  rueful  look— the  managed  tears — 

affectiona  the  ostentatious  solitude  and  elaborate 

But  this  is  not  all.    Still  more  com*  retirement — the  weeds  and  trappings — 

pleie — still  more   wonderful — is  the  the  sighs  and  sentiments, — all  may  be 

adaptationofthe  gospel  to  man's  nature  mere  ceremony — as  repidsive  to  true 

and  man's  trials.    The  patriarch  evi-  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  as  were 

dently  made  conscience  of  his  mourning,  the  cuttings  and  bowlings  of  the  hired 

Ho  gave  himself  to  the  exercise,  not  mourners  at  heathen  funerals  of  old. 

inerely  as  to  a  privilege  but  as  to  a  duty,  Still,  the  practice  has  its  foundation^ 

-*not  as  by  permission  only,  but  as  by  not  only  in  the  natural  sense  and  sensi- 

^»ecial  appointment,  and  in  compliance  bility  of  mankind,  but  in  reason  and  in 

with  a  special  call.    His  siffhs  and  tears  faith.    It  is  in  itself  right    It  is  fitted 

were  not  merely  regarded  by  him  as  to  serve  a  spiritual  and  sacred  end;  if 

lawful,  tor  the  relief  of  his  overcharged  only  in  a  right  spirit  we  consider  in  ooi^ 

and  overburdened  souL    Even  into  this  neoUon  with  it,  first    the   past,  and 

department  of  his  experienoe  he  car-  aeoondly  the  future. 
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Thus  as  to  the  past ; — without  reflect-  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  trouble  or  to 

ingupon  Proyidence,  however  untoward  break  the  stream, 

some  of  the  circumstances  connected  So,  all  the  time,  you  thought  and  felt, 

with  the  dispensation  may  have  been —  up  to  the  sad  moment  of  final  separat  ion« 

without  giving  way  to  vain  regrets,—  Can  you  think  and  feel  in  the  same 

still,  in  looking  back  along  the  vista  of  way  now  f 

yean,  there  is  pregnant  matter  for  most  I)o  the  passages  of  your  former  inter- 
profitable  meditation.  course  strike  you  now  in  the  same  light 

One  natural  thought  may  perhaps  be  as  they  did  before !  Do  no  bitter  re- 
suffered — the  thought  that  had  it  been  collections  haunt  you !  Is  there  no 
possible,  you  would  have  had  the  event  painful  handwriting  on  the  wall!  Espe- 
ordered  differently.  Might  it  not  have  cially  in  regard  to  your  spiritual  fellow- 
been  prevented 'or  postponed  by  some  ship  together,  have  you  no  uneasy  mis- 
timely  warning — some  precaution  which,  givings  f 

it  is  now  seen,  might  have  been  easily  Then,  how  vain  and  evanescent  do  all 

taken !    Or,  at  least,  might  it  not  have  old  joys  and  anxieties  now  seem  !     You 

been  so  arranged  that  the  husband,  the  *' walked  in  a  vain  show," — you  ''dis- 

brother,  the  friend,  should  be  present  quieted  yourselves  for  nought."    The 

at  the  closing  scene  f    **  If  thou  hadst  prizes  in  life's  lottery,  so  keenly  grasped, 

been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died ;"  how  poor  are  they  now  I    Where  are 

—or  at  least  he  might  have  died  in  all  the  high  hopes  which  but  yesterday 

greater  peace.    But  in  this  indulgence  swelled  your  bosom  1    What  now  are 

of  natural  affection,  let  there  be  no  all  the  cares  and  fears  which  used  to  vex 

sinful  reproaching,  either  of  the  decree  you  I    Your  bright  days  of  gladness, — 

of  Heaven,  or  of  second  causes  and  sub-  your  sleepless   nights  of  sorrow,-— all 

ordinate  accidents  on  earth.    **  Be  still,  alike  are  vanity  ! 

and  know  that  it  is  God ;" — ^^  Be  dumb.  It  is  a  humbling  lesson  which  this 

not  opening  thy  mouth,  for  God  doeth  monming  may  teach  you, — pricking  the 

it ;" — "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  conscience  with  a  new  sense  of  sin, — 

seemeth   him   good;" — these   are  the  touching  the  heart  with  a  profounder 

exercises  of  faith  that  the   case  de-  feeling  of  the   vanity  of  all   earthly 

mands.  things. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  good  to  look  Yet,  in  such  retrospect,  all  is  not 

back  on  the  past — not  in   disoontent  dreariness  and  dread.    Think  of  all  the 

or  melancholy  musing  merely — but  in  way  by  which  God  has  led  you  and  your 

deep  self-abasement  and  lowly  grati-  partner  together.    Trace  his  fatherly 

tnde.  hand  lu  all  his  manifold  dealings  with 

What  questions,  for  example,  reach-  you.   Recall  the  rich  and  gracious  bene- 

ing  far  back  in  life's  varied  history,  does  fits  with  which  he  has  loaded  you, — his 

the  breaking  of  a  fond  tie  of  brother-  salutary  warnings, — ^his  seasonable  chas- 

hood  force  on  the  startled  memory  I  tisements.    Review  and  revive,  in  your 

How  old  is  that  now  broken  tie !    When  saddened  memory,  scenes  of  tenderness 

and  how  was  it  first  recognised  as  a  tie  long  past  and  gone ;  hours,  perhaps,  of 

of  nature,  or  formed  as  a  tie  of  love  f  holy  and   blessed    communion  in  the 

Wben  and  how  did  it  become  a  tie  Lord;  days  when  you  and  your  beloved 

closer  still, — a  tie  of  grace  t    For  how  on^  went  up  to  God's  house,  taking  sweet 

many  years, — for  what  portion  of  a  cen-  counsel  together ;  times  of  refreshing, 

tury, — a  half,  or  more, — has  the  tie  sub-  when  your  souls  prospered  and  were  in 

sisted  f    And  during  all  that  period  how  health,  and  you  were  knit  one  to  another, 

have  you  lived  and  walked  together, —  as  by  a  new  bond  of  heaven's  own  love  I 

you  and  the  loved  one  now  gone  to  re-  Oh  !  it  is  no  mere  penance  which  is 

turn  no  more !  imposed  upon  you,  when  days  of  secluded 

You  thought  that  you  dwelt  together  mourning  are  appointed  for  the  dead  t 
in  unity;  that  you  had  enough  of  mutual  Pain  there  may  be  in  the  retrospect; 
esteem  and  love ;  that  you  had  few  occa-  but  it  is  pain  fitted  to  be  salutary.  And 
sions  of  difference  or  dissension,  and  besides,  instead  of  morbidly  dwelling 
little  or  no  unkindness  with  which  to  only  on  what  is  dark  and  gloomy  in  the 
reproach  one  another.  The  current  of  lines  which  memory  sadly  traces,  is  it 
your  natural  affection, — your  wedded  not  your  privilege  to  allow  the  brighter 
happiness — your  parental  tenderness —  spots  to  refresh  your  eye !  Yon  are  to 
your  social  joy — flowed  smoothly  and  recall  the  Lord's  goodness  in  hss  deal- 
equably  along.  There  might  be  occa-  ings  with  those  wl^m  yofi  have  lost  ;•— 
sionally  waves  and  eddies;  but  there  as  in  the  gifts  with  which  tbeyjwere 
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eudowed,  the  services  they  ^were  enabled 
to  render  to  the  comraonwealth  or  to 
the  churchy  the  long  life  of  usefulness 
they  were  permitted  to  lead  on  earth, 
and  the  indications  their  last  days  may 
have  afforded  of  meetness  and  ripeness 
for  heaven.  In  doing  this,  you  will  see 
cause,  even  in  your  beraavement,  to 
comply  with  that  comprehensive  com- 
mand,'^-" In  every  thing  give  thanks, 
for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
coDcemingyoo.'' — (1  Thess.  v.  18.)  And 
yon  will  be  stirred  up  to  new  aspirations 
of  faith  and  prayer,  that  you  may  be 
**  foUowers  of  them  who,  through  faith 
and  patience,  have  inherited  the  pro- 
mises" (Heb.  vi.  12);  and  that  you 
may  meet  them  at  last,  when  the  Lord 
Cometh  again,  and  all  that  are  his  "  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory"  (Col.  iii.  14.) 
—i?.  8.  Candliih,  D.  D.  {ContributioM 
Uncards  the  Exposition  of  Genetia^  vol.  ii.) 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  CHILD- 
HOOD. 

The  natural  fdicUy  of  childhood  is  a  most 
important  principle  in  all  education, 
and  most  especially  so  in  that  which  is 
carried  on  at  home.  Adults  look  for 
external  means  of  enjoyment,  and  seek 
happiness  in  the  gratification  of  specific 
wishes  or  desires;  but  an  infant,  simply 
protected  from  positive  suffering,  is  hap- 
py from  the  stock  of  its  own  resources, 
and  by  the  perpetual  gush  of  joyous 
emotions,  faaving  no  determinate  direc- 
tion as  the^  burst  abroad,  like  rills  from 
a  hill- top,  find  which  sparkle  and  dance 
as  they  glide  away. 

Even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances children  are  happy.  Particular 
instances  of  ill-health,  ill-treatment,  or 
ill-temper  excepted,  children  are  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  although 
grimed  and  grovelling  about  the  gutters 
of  the  courts  and  lanes  of  London  or 
Manchester :  much  more  certainly  are 
they  happy — tattered,  dirty,  and  ruddy, 
at  the  door  of  a  hut  on  a  common  or 
road  side :  they  are  happy,  more  than 
might  be  believed,  in  the  cellar  or  the 
garret  of  the  artisan,  or  in  a  jail,  or 
even  in  a  poor-house !  Nay,  it  must  be 
granted  by  attentive  and  impartial  ob- 
servers, that  the  balance  of  joyousness 
would  sometimes,  and  perhaps  often,  be 
on  the  side  of  children  in  some  of  these 
Inoklcss  positions,  if  put  in  comparison 
with  those  who,  with  golden  ringlets 
and  briiliaat  skins,  make  groups  for  the 
psioter  upon  trim  lawns>  in  front  of 


sumptuous  mansions;  for  it  is  true  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spontaneous 
happiness  of  childhood  requires  only  to 
be  defended  from  positive  disturbance, 
on  the  other  it  may  be  curtailed,  or  to- 
tally dissipated,  by  an  excessive  and 
anxious  interference,  intended  to  pro- 
mote it. 

A  child  draws  its  happiness,  with 
very  slender  aid  of  external  means,  from 
the  boundless  field  of  its  own  concep- 
tions, and  from  the  treasures  of  its  own 
unspent  emotions.  Let  any  one  familiar 
with  children,  analyse  a  child's  tranquil 
felicity  while  amusing  itself  for  an  hour 
or  more  with  nothing  better  than  a 
crooked  stick,  or  a  handful  of  pebbles. 
What  can  be  the  bare  gratification  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  or  of  the  muscular 
power,  or  of  the  sight,  which  such  ob- 
jects can  convey!  It  must  be  reckoned 
as  extremely  small;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
watch  the  movements  and  countenance 
of  an  infant  of  fifteen  months  or  two 
years,  whilst  so  engaged,  and  fall  into 
the  great  error  of  supposing  that  its  de- 
lights are  chiefly^  animal.  It  is  the 
hind;  it  is  the  rich,  and  grasping,  and 
excursive  human  mind  (such  even  in 
infancy)  that  is  at  work  on  the  poor 
materials  of  Jts  felicity.  This  crooked 
stick,  or  these  pebbles,  are  symbols  of 
many  things  we  adults  do  not  dream  of 
in  such  a  connection;  and  they  suggest 
conceptions  of  things  dimly  recollected^ 
and  now  absent,  which  people  the  fancy 
in  crowds,  and  lead  it  on,  until  the  soul 
is  lost  in  the  chase. 

'  From  this  wonderful  provision  of  the 
Creator's  for  the  happiness  of  children, 
an  inference  of  high  practical  import- 
ance is  to  be  drawn — ^viz.,  that  what  the 
Creator  in  his  beneficence  plainly  in- 
tends, we  are  bound  by  all  means  in  our 
power  to  promote;  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  religious 
duty  to  make  the  happiness  of  infancy 
and  childhood  our  main  care  in  what- 
ever relates  to  early  education;  and  this 
happiness,  as  every  one  knows,  demands 
imperatively  good  government  and  mo- 
ral training. 

t  This  first  law  of  edncation-^sanctioned 
as  it  is  by  the  clearly-expressed  will  of 
God,  must  be  held  to  condemn  at  once 
every  mode  of  instruction  and  every 
principle  of  treatment  which  in  any  de- 
gree trenches  upon  the  gay  felicity  of 
early  life;  and  it  must  be  said  too,  and 
on  the  same  ground,  that  a  stern  and 
gloomy  temper,  as  well  as  an  irritable 
one,  in  a  parent  or  teacher,  is  a  decisive 
disqualificatioa  for  the  task  of  edocation. 
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Especially  it  should  be  remembered,  Oontinned  ffloom  and  depresnon  dor* 

that  while  the  unhappy  temper  of  the  ing  childhood  and  youth,  debilitate  as 

master  of  a  school  bears  upon  the  minds  well  the  body  as  the  mind ;  and  whatever 

of  children  onlv  occauonally  and  par-  enfeebles  the  constitution  vitiates  it 

tially,  and  still  leaves  room  for  okongh  Under  the  irritation  or  the  meUudioly 

of  thoughtless  hilarity;  the  fetj  same  that  attend  harsh  tieatmest  and  a  want 

temper  in  a  parent  or  a  private  in-  of  natural  enjoyments^  the  animal  sa> 

structor  cannot  fail  to  exclude  almost  cretions  receive  a  poison  which  breaks 

every  ray  of  joy  from  the  narrower  out  in  the  temper,  and  oonstitaies  at 

precincts  of  home.  A  home,  under  such'  length  malignant  cfaaiacter.   It  is  in  the 

auspices,  will  be  nothing  better  than  a  sunshine  literally,  and  in  the  sonshias 

prison,  whence  the  luckless  inmates  will  inetaphoricsJly,  that  the  human  "Jtody 

wildly  rush  the  moment  it  is  possible  and  mind  reach  their  blooming  perfec- 

for  them  to  do  so.    An  austere  master  tion. 

is  but  as  one  to  forty^  sixty,  or  eighty;  I  am  far  from  intendinff  to  deny  tittt, 
but  an  austere  fiather,  or  a  crabbed  in  particular  instances^  virtue  aiid  con- 
mother,  sourly  loquacious^  is  as  one  to  stancy  have  been  leuned  in  the  sduMl 
three,  five,  or  eight;  aadso  laigeapropor-  of  early  adversity;  or  that  the  went  of 
tion  of  the  ingredient  of  bitterness  will  all  influences— cruel  treatment-Hnay 
be  more  than  enough  to  spoil  happiness,  not,  in  rare  cases,  have  iavonred  the 
.  The  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  happy  development  of  the  beet  diqMsitioas. 
childhood  (other  advantages  not  want*  But  it  can  never  be  affirmed  that  aajr 
ing),  is  tho  very  best  {Mreparation,  mor^  such  desirable  consequences  follow  ai 
and  intellectual,  with  which  to  encoun*  the  ordinary  effects  of  such  causes :  on 
ter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real  life.  A  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that,  with  veiy 
sunshine  childhood  is  an  auiqiicious  in-  infrequent  exceptions,  a  sorrowful  child- 
heritance  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  hood  generates  a  morbid  incertitude  of 
commence  trading  in  practical  wisdom  mind,  an  irresolution  and  a  sensitiveneeSy 
and  active  goodness.  It  is  a  great  thing  very  likely  to  yield  to  the  first  strong 
only  to  have  known  by  experience  that  temptations.  There  is  a  timidity  ana 
tranquil,  temperate  felicity  is  actually  reserve,  the  fruit  of  mififortune,  or  of 
attainable  on  earth;  and  we  should  think  unkindness,  which  sets  the  jutonsnt 
80  if  we  knew  how  many  have  pursued  wrong,  and  impairs  in  an  equal  degree 
a  reckless  course,  because— or  chiefly  the  proper  ingenuousness  of  youth,  sod 
because — they  early  learned  to  think  of  the  force  of  native  good  sense;  leaving 
BAPPiNns  as  a  chimera,  and  believed  the  mind  too  little  defended  against  the 
momentary  sratifications  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  a  couvse  of  meanneM 
substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of  and  hypocrisy.  Under  unpropitioui  sad 
man.  Praotioable  hapfuness  is  much  nnjoyous  circumstances  in  early  lif<^ 
oftener  wantonly  thrown  away,  than  intelligence  passes  off  toward  cunning; 
really  snatched  from  us;  but  it  is  the  obstinacy  takes  the  place  of  firmneM 
most  likely  to  be  pursued,  overtaken,  and  of  conscientiousness;  recklessnees 
and  husbimded  by  those  who  already,  supplants  counge;  and  worst  ef  all,  or, 
and  during  some  considerable  period  of  as  tJie  completion  of  all,  a  oold  srifish- 
their  lives,  have  been  happjr.  To  have  ness  settles  down  upon  the  entire  char 
known  nothing  but  misery,  is  the  most  racter.  It  is  in  this  way  so  often  that, 
portentous  oondition  under  whichhuman  among  the  lowest  classes  and  the  wretch- 
nature  can  start  on  its  course.  ed,  a  ferocity  is  engendered  to  which  no 

Due  care  being  taken  to  eUcit  the  be*  crimes  can  be  starUing.    And  gfltteml/ 

aevoleat  sensibititiei^  it  is  the  happiest  it  may  be  said  that,  if  more  senabihtjr 

children  who  (natural  dispositions  al*  is  found  in  the  middle  and  upper  than 

lowed  for)  will  be  the  most  sympathetic^  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  it  i>  be- 

and  the  most  ready  to  forego  personal  cause^  by  the  former,  fewer  ills  hn^e 

gratifications  for  the  relief  of  the  wants  been  endured  in  childhood,  and  a  mcM 

of  others.    The  substantial  principles^  tranquil  felicity  has  been  w^oftd.* 
or  habits  of  feeling,  whence  in  after  life 

course  of  self-denying  beneficence  »; Abtttod  from  "  Hona  ggpoAtiw,"  ^Jfj!! 


upon  the  personal  experience  of  much    daily  ai  it  it  ecttnOiit  to  obTtotoawiwpygr 


feUcitrj  »d  if  uge3..re  .on.  beneTc  gSr5r«i£SSI'5rir«ffi^ 

lent  than  men,  it  is,  we  may  beheve^  withor  ao  itrontif  dofiivt.  i«  tgoiwg  ^gr 

because  they  are  themselveaooiiTenMnt  ^SS^^£^il^,h'9St^'S^S&'^ 

with  the  highiit  happineii.  f^rA^SS^tS:^"^  w»c«ii-w 
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K^tice»  6t  Kelt)  )too]ti»4 

ContrHkuHom  towardt  ike  Exporition  of  tkg  motives  of  the  ftev^ral  ohamcterft,  com- 

BookpfOenmk,  By  Rob.  S.  CAVDLniH,  Mned  with  the  new  sense  that  can  dis- 

D.D.    Vol.  11.     Edinburgh:  1862.  tinguish  grace  from  nature  at  every 

Tbouor  disclaiming  the  character  of  a  turn— is,  after  all,  the  grand  distinction 

commentary  properly  so  called,  and  as-  of  an  interpreter  for  the  historic  Scrip- 

Burning  the  title  of  contributions,  this  tures.    Dr  Gandlish  possesses  this  in  an 

work  takes  its  place  in  our  literature  astonishing  degree.    Proceeding  on  the 

OS  at  0300  the  most  readable,  edifying,  principle  that  the  new  creature  is  the 

experimental,  and  practical  exposition  same  in  all  ages,  and  amid  all  varying 

of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  which  we  degrees  of  objective  Ught,  he  is  at  home 

could  point  the  English  reader.    It  is  with  a  believer  every  where.    He  has 

s  series  of  scenes,  to  which,  as  they  an  eye  to  recognise  him  under  every 

pass  in  review,  the  author  brings  the  garb,  and  under  every  weakness  and 

resources  of   his   richly-giffced   mind,  infirmity.     He  brings  forth  to  light 

The  several  parte  of  the  narrative  are,  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  ruins  of 

ss  it  were,  set  by  succession  in  a  focal  manv  a  Herculaneum.    Ushered  into  a 

distance,  and  irradiated  with  a  blaze  of  particular  scene  of  patriarchal  life,  his 

concentrated  light.  Of  all  Dr  Candlish's  first  inquiry  seems  to  be  how  Christians 

writings  this  is,  to  our  taste,  the  best,  will  act,  and  ought  to  act  in  given  cir- 

It  is  the  most  many-sided  in  its  lights  enmstances;  and  he  brings  out  the  prin- 

and  shades— for  it  enters  deeply  into  eiples  from  which  they  did  act,  with  a 

aU  that  stirs  this  human  life — the  most  point,  felicity,  and  nature  which  are 

felicitous,  ripe,  and  genial  of  his  pro-  truly  striking.     The   same  principle 

dactions.  seems  to  determine  his  views  of  the 

As  to  its  structure,  it  forms  a  conse-  Messianic  element,  which  he  discovers 

eative  exposition;  and  to  this  circum-  every  where.    It  is  indeed  surprising 

stance  it  owes  no  small  part  of  its  that  interpreters  of  the  highest  name 

charm.    In  leading  us  back  to  the  di*  and  piety  have,  in  various  ages,  been  so 

vine  order  in  which  this  book  of  Scrip-  much  embarrassed  with  a  right  adjust- 

tare  stands,  he  has  invested  his  volume  ment  of  their  views  upon  this  point, 

with  a  hurrying  and  absorbing  interest.  They  would  not  deny  that  renewed  na- 

which,  more  than  any  book  of  mere  tare  bears  the  same  relation  to  Christ 

adventure,  carries  the  reader  irresist-  in  every  age,  and  the  same  conscious 

ibiy  along.     He  has  thus  caught  the  dependence  on  his  person;  and  yet  they 

salient  points  of  interest  in  the  several  are  often  afraid  to  assert  any  thing  be* 

parts,  and  in  the  concatenation  of  those  yond  the  most  tame  jejune  inanities, 

paits.  It  is  sometimes,  and  particularly  £>r  Candlish  seems  to  subscribe  impli- 

|n  the  latter  half,  highly  dramatic,  with  citly  to  the  ancient  canon,  that  the  014 

its  plot,  its  complication,  its  deepening  Testament  must  be  read  as  if  it  were 

interest,  and  then  its  issue  bearing  on  written  throughout  with  the  blood  of 

the  high  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

God.    The  author  sacrifices  nothing  to  *   We  are  happily  exempted  from  the 

artistic  effect;  and  yet  one  cannot  but  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  concerning 

be  struck  with  the  artistic  cast  of  his  the  well-known  author,  or  of  analysing 

mind,  with  his  masterly  conception  of  his  peculiarities  of  mind.    And  yet  of 

natunl  and  spiritual  feeling,  and  with  the  characteristics  of  this  volume,  one 

his  power  in  delineating  human  emotion,  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  spiritual  unc- 

But  it  is  not  with  these  small  things  tion  which  pervades  it,  and  which  in 

^  have  to  do  in  noticing  the  spirit  of  reality  is  its  halo  and  its  peculiar  charm, 

hb  book.    Its  distinguishing  excellence  The  author,  who  has  done  eminent  ser- 

ia  the  way  in  which  the  author,  as  it  vice  in  another  field,  comes  before  ns here 

were,  lives  in  every  scene.    This  sym-  in  a  new  light,  and  yet  in  a  light  which 

pathy  with  the  writer,  this  power  of  shows  where  the  secret  of  his  strength 

entering  into  the  scene  as  a  party,  this  lay.  Though  we  admire  his  many  splen- 

rivid  identification  of  himself  with  the  did  qualities,  this  volume  leads  us  still 

posiUon  and  dangers  of  the  various  more  to  venerate  the  great  grace  be- 

agents  in  their  many-colonied  scenes,  stowed  upon  him.     Though   not  in« 

by  which  the  spectator  as  it  were  lives  sensible  to  the  genius,  the  eloauenoe^ 

prer  again  the  principlei^  alms^  and  the  rare  venatility  of  talent  which  de* 
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servedly  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the        The  yivid  view  of  Proyidenoe  whidi 

public  eye,  we  turn  with  far  deeper  this  Tolume  brings  before  our  minds  is 

interest  to  another  qnality,  fitted  both  deserving  of  especial  notice.  The  kindly 

to  hnmble  and  to  quicken  us — to  the  eye  to  every  thing  simple,  fresh,  and 

advanced  and  fast  ripening  spirituality  natural  in  many-coloured  life  is  exeeed- 

which  throws  such  mellow  lustre  over  ingly  charming.    And  as  to  style,  the 

many  of  these  pages.    In  this  volume  whole  is  thrown  off  with  a  deHcions  fell- 

he  exhibits  the  Gospel  in  its  widest  city  that  forms  itself  into  a  flowerlike 

range,  and  in  its  utmost  breadth  of  ap-  beauty  and  an  ever-varying  shape  with 

plication  to  the  business  and  bosbm  of  the   most  artless   ease.     The   utmost 

men.     He  owns  no  religion  which  is  flexibility  of  thought  is  expressed  in  an 

not  vigorous  enough  to  throw  a  moral  equal  springiness  or  flexibility  of  phrase, 

glory  over  all  the  spheres  of  life.    The  There  is  a  chaste  reserve  withont  may 

healthy  Christianity  of  these  pages  stands  overdoing  in  matter  or  in  manner;  and  a 

at  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  the  Swift-like  precision  in  his  words,  with 

current  publications  of  the  day,  many,  the  utmost  richness,  variety,  and  ease. 

if  not  most,  of  which  only  regale  the  But  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  glow  of 

feelings  with  delicious  sweets,  or  lose  spiritual  religion  over  all  the  volume 

themselves  in  the  sands  of  vain  prophe-  which  has  enchained  and  edified  us.  It 

cyings.  He  applies  Christianity  to  every  contains  some  terrible  warnings  against 

thing  as  that  transforming  power  which  carnal  policy  and  against  unbelief,  which 

is  destined  to  glorify  all,  and  appointed  are  minutely  analysed  and  repeatedly 

as  a  measuring  line  to  all.    He  calls  for  held  up  to  view.    It  is  a  book  fitted  to 

a  religion  that  shall  show  itself  in  duty,  show  that  eyery  thing,  to  be  done  aright, 

and  let  its  throbbing  energy  be  felt  in  all  must  bo  done  to  the  Lord  and  done  as  a 

the  affairs  of  life,  and  in  all  the  relations  religious  service.    It  is  a  book  which 

and  endearments  of  home.  may  speak  home  to  those  who  will  pro- 

Indeed,  while  this  volume  is  an  ex-  vide  some  room  for  religion,  but  who  do 

position,  it  is  so  much  of  a  family  book  so  only  that  at  other  times  and  in  other 

that  few  could  be  read  as  such  with  more  scenes  they  may  act  according  to  their 

of  profit  and  instioiction.    Whether  the  pleasure. 

author  had  it  as  his  aim  to  write  the  The  book  is  not  so  oratorical  as  we 
outline  of  a  family  book,  we  cannot  tell,  thought  to  find  it;  and  yet  some  quiet 
TVe  suppose  not;  for  he  has  not  formally  scenes  without  excitement,  such  as  the 
expatiated  on  the  family  in  any  part  of  calm  life  of  Isaac,  would  ^  have  been  a 
it.  And  yet,  in  following  the  golden  welcome  spot  to  light  upon  in  coming 
thread  of  Scripture,  the  exposition  is  so  out  of  other  scenes.  We  wish  too,  es- 
instinct  with  family  topics  and  with  pecially  when  we  call  to  mind  into  what 
family  scenes  from  its  commencement  hands  the  book  may  fall,  that  Dr  Cand- 
to  its  close,  that  we  could  not  point  to  a  lish  would  in  another  edition  throw  in  a 
more  attractive  family  book.  We  have,  few  sentences  on  the  sovereignty  of  God 
for  instance,  the  seal  of  circumcision  when  he  discusses  the  oracle  respecting 
and  of  baptism  expounded  with  equal  Esau,  and  gives  a  statement  of  the  bear- 
profoundness  and  felicity.  We  have  ing  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Malachi 
the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  com-  and  Romans—a  statement  full  of  happy 
mendation  passed  upon  him  as  a  father,  ingenuity  and  deep  insight.  We  coi^d 
which,  however,  we  hope  to  see  ex-  also  wish  that,  in  speaking  of  the  exer- 
panded  greatly  in  a  new  edition.  Then  cises  of  the  saints  and  of  their  deeds,  Dr 
we  have  the  mingled  pathos  and  affec-  Candlish  would  avail  himself  at  times 
tion  of  that  touching  chapter  on  the  more  fully  of  what  wo  may  call  the 
death  and  bui-ial  of  Sarah.  Then  we  Puritanic  mode  of  speaking  of  the  fruits 
have  that  perfect  masterpiece  of  fine  of  the  Spirit.  Though  old  fashioned  it 
description  and  of  delicate  Christian  is  eminently  safe,  and  not  quite  unne- 
sentiment,  "the  marria;;e  contracted  in  cessary  in  a  reading  public  only  too 
the  Lord."  Then  we  have  that  terrible  ready  to  catch  up  the  idea  that  the 
chapter  of  parental  favouritism  and  fra-  saints  have  all  the  credit  of  acting  well, 
ternal  feud  sketched  with  a  consummate  ■ 

knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  with  Fi/th' Annual  Report  of  the    Ediukur^ 
equal  power  of  language.    We  think  it         Original  Ragged  orlndtatrial  ISekoois. 
so  appropriately  a  family  book,  that  we  Edinburgh :  1852. 

hope  to  see  the  taste  of  the  religious  Thb    Bag&^ed    School    mov^nent    is 

public  setting  a  value  on  it  in  th^  as  quickly  rismg  to  the  position  of  one  of 

well  as  in  many  other  respects.  ^  i.  the  most  prominent  of  our  msmy  b^ 
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nevoldni  operations.  And  vre  think, 
too»  that  in  the  public  mind  there  is 
BOW  a  joster  conception  of  the  right 
place  and  bearing  of  this  movement, 
than  at  one  time  prevailed.  When  the 
movement  began,  some  enthnsiastic 
minds  seemed  to  regard  it  as  the  very 
best  scheme  that  could  be  devised  for 
regenerating  the  whole  sunken  masses, 
and  would  have  had  the  Christian  com- 
monity  to  concentrate  th^  whole  en- 
ei^ries  on  extending  its  operations,  till 
the  criminal  and  mendicant  race  should 
be  completely  extirpated.  This  led 
some  to  dwell,  perhaps  too  strongly,  on 
the  weak  point  of  the  Bagged  School 
system, — the  danger  of  its  encouraging 
parental,  recklessness;  and  to  speak 
of  it  disparagingly  in  contrast  with 
schemes  that  aim  at  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  old  and  young,  parents  and 
children  together.  We  believe  that 
now  the  Uhristian  public  are  very 
thoroughly  a^eed  on  these  points : 
1.  That  there  IS  a  large  body  of  children 
such  as  orphans,  and  the  ofispring  of 
thoronghly  depraved  parents,  to  whose 
case  the  Bagged  School  is  precisely 
adapted,  and  who  are  almost  certain  to 
be  for  ever  lost  and  ruined  without  it; 
but  2.  That  the  utmost  vigilance  requires 
to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  those  children  who  do  not  belong  to 
this  class;  and  3.  That  the  thorough 
cure  of  crime,  and  the  thorough  regen- 
eration of  the  criminal  part  of  the  com- 
munity, can  only  be  effected  through  the 
machinery  of  Christian  churches  and 
schools,  especially  on  the  Territorial 
plan, — by  the  use,  in  short,  of  the  great 
Chahnerian  lever,  so  successfully  applied 
in  the  Westport.  No  doubt,  could  the 
Territorial  system  be  at  once  carried 
out,  as  fnlly  as  it  is  required,  the  neces- 
sity for  Bagged  Schools  would  be  much 
lessened,  and  the  motto,  ''Prevention 
better  than  cure,"  would  be  still  more 
applicable.  But  the  Christian  com- 
mnnity  are  as  yet  too  sluggish  to  work 
the  Territorial  system,  while  there  exists 
a  considerable  measure  of  zeal  for  the 
Bagged  SchooL  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  part  of  wisdom  is,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  existing  spirit  in  favour 
of  Bagged  Schools,  until  means  are  pro- 
vided for  overtaking  the  whole  of  the 
cxistuig  juvenile  population,  that  are 
undoubtedly  fit  objects  for  such  insti- 
tutions; while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  convince 
the  public,  that  the  Territorial  mission- 
aiy  system  of  churches  and  schools  is 
the  great  agency  to  which  we  must  look. 


under  the  Divine  blessing,  for  the  de- 
struction of  crime,  the  elevation  of  the 
masses,  and  the  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  the  fathers,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  find  that 
the  Original  Bagged  School  continues 
to  prosper,  and  even  advances  in  effici- 
ency. The  number  of  children  in  atten- 
dance during  the  year  1851,  was  435> 
the  average  number  on  the  roll  being 
296,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  three  departments  of  boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  252.  Out  of  the  435, 151  were 
born  in  Ireland, — a  large  proportion,  but 
materially  less  than  it  was  the  first 
three  years.  The  managers  of  theschool 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  re^as  the 
Irish,  and  to  ituluee  the  Scotch  thieves 
and  vagrants  to  attend.  The  latter  re- 
quire to  be  searched  for,  and  almost 
tempted  to  attend  the  school.  The 
former  are  discouraged  and  rejected,  as 
far  as  possible.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  children  who  at- 
tend, take  the  following  :— 

"  T.  S.  aged  eight  yean.  Father  dead, mother 
married  a  second  time,  and  is  separated  from 
her  husband,  who  could  not  liye  with  her. 
She  now  keeps  a  brothel  in  B.  Wynd,  is  a 
notoriously  bad  character,  and  well  known  to 
the  police.  The  boy  has  been  twice  convicted 
of  theft,  and  being  brought  a  third  time  before 
Sheriff  Jamieson,  for  the  same  offence,  he  waa 
sent  to  the  Rageed  School.  He  has  been  nearly 
two  years  ui^r  our  chai)|[e,  has  conducted 
himself  very  well,  and  i^ows  no  disposition  to 
steal. 

"This  boy,  who  is  one  of  those  lodged  at  the 
expense  of  the  Institution,  has  a  litUe  sister, 
and  we  have  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
duce the  mother  to  allow  her  to  come  to  school. 
The  fate  of  this  child  is  too  dreadful  to  con- 
template, unless  she  is  rescued."* 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, we  have  here  a  most  satisfactory 
report  from  Mr  Fulton  of  the  Normal 
School,  Moray-house,  aud  Mr  Davidson 
of  the  Castle  Terrace  School.  Having, 
on  occasion  of  a  special  visit,  devoted 
three  hours  to  a  searching  esmmination 
of  the  different  classes,  they  very  un- 
hesitatingly testify  to  the  skill  and 
success  with  which  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  education  of  the  Institution  is  con- 
ducted. Of  the  133  who  left  the  school 
during  the  year,  36  have  got  employ- 
ment; 10  were  sent  to  parishes  on  which 
they  were  found  to  have  a  claim;  15 
tc^e  sent  to  other  eehoolt,  their  condition 
beinff  improved;  10  were  taken  auxiyy  and 
said  to  haee  been  sent  to  Roman  (Mtholie 
schools;  20  left  Edinbureh;  32  ran 
away,  and  9  died.  We  call  attention  to 
the  two  particulars   which  we   have 
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printed  in  italics^  tke  iSnt  «§  showing  tian  Union— or  periiapiy  to  epeak  mora 
tlie  tendency  towards  improTomenty  correetly,  the  re>anion  of  the  noioaa 
even  before  employment  is  obtained;  bodies  of  Christians  whidi  at  paiont 
the  seoondi  aaiihistmting  the  deplorable  maintain  a  separate  oemmnnion  inSeot- 
taotios  that  wers  so  admirably  expoaed  hmd.  It  is  written  in  a  platB  and  ui- 
last  year  in  Br  Ouidlirii's  oonespond-  pretending  style^  but  willi  a  adm  ear- 
enee  with  poor  old  Lord  Mnmy.  neatness  of  purpose  that  ptores  how 
A  still  more  interesting  result  is  deeply  the  anther  has  Mi  the  erils  of 
brought  out  in  a  letter  from  Governor  which  he  complains^  and  how  sineeteiy 
Smith  of  the  Edinburgh  prison.  Dur-  he  lends  his  aid  to  aoeompUsh  their  re- 
ing  the  year  ending  30th  November,  movaL  Enthusiastfc  in  his  tempen- 
1861,  the  number  of  lads  eommitted  ment,  DrLaing  is  impartial  in  his  invea- 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  tigatiouy  and  learieos  in  his  oondnsiona. 
i^e^  was  87  per  cent  leas  than  in  the  lie  takes  for  his  motto  a  passage  from 
previous  year.  In  1848,  the  number  8tillingfleet|  ^  Without  all  ouuUof  eny, 
was  652 ;  in  1849,  440;  in  1850,  3«1;  the  main  inlet  of  all  the  distnetiona, 
and  in  1861,  227.  Under  14  years  of  confbsions,  and  disunions  of  the  Chris- 
age,  the  percentage  to  the  entire  number  tian  worid,  hath  been  by  adding  other 
of  committments  was  in  1847|  6'6 ;  in  conditions  of  communion  tiian  Christ 
1648,  3-7;  in  1849,  2*9;  in  1860, 1*3;  hath  dooe,**  and  admitting  the  truth  of 
and  in  1861,  only  *9.  The  number  in  this  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  present  cir- 
1861  was  66,  of  whom  18  were  from  onmstances,  and  to  uige  the  propriety 
Ireland,  nearly  all  fresh  importations,  of  modifying  the  terms  (tf  communion, 
**  I  do  not  doubt,"  says  Mr  Smith,  ^  that  so.  that  several  bodies  now  held  ^Miri 
theBagged  Industrial  Schools  have  been  by  minor  differences,  may  be  drawn 
the  principal  agent  in  producing  this  together  in  one  common  union  of  Tisilda 
result.**  membership. 


city.  There  is  not  one  gate  by  whi 

so  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  have  its  are. to  enter,  and  another  by  which  the  poor 

efficiency  impaired  by  any  temporary  are  to  enter;  neither  ii  there  one  gate  for 

diminution  of  income.'    The  diiecton  thoae  who  are  fatherland  another  for  thoee 

proceed  on  the  admirable  plan  of  paying  *t<>  ^^^?:?^J^f^  ^^  another  for  those 

^/.^«i.  K«  ^^^*u    «-  ivJL/ir      n^.  who  are  Utile  children;  one  door  of  entrance 

month  by  month,  as  they  go.     Tliey  f^,  g^^h  as  have  very  JxtenaiTe  and  correct 

incur  no  debt.    They  have  built  their  yiews  of  aU  theological,  eccleriattical,  and 

new  premises  out  of  the  surplus  of  their  historical  questions,  and  another  for  such  as 

income,  and  are  now  very  laudably  de»  may  be  iu  great  ignorance  and  even  error  on 

sirous  to  have  a  smaU  reserve  fund,  to  n»nj  of  these  matters,  and  who  may  know 

yond  that,  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  gf  our  Ood  may  enter  at  any  of  tke  oaia. 

content  to  depend  from  year  to  year  on  the  porters  who  are  stationed  at  one  gate^ 

the  support  of  the  public,  as  they  may  have  no  warrant  to  say  to  any  who  may  ap. 

be  able  to  show  that  they  deserve  it.  ply  to  them,  we  do  not  pronounce  you  un- 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  Origmal  '^Jf^y^^  membership  in  the  visible  Church 

5*001    the  Metropolitan   .chool /The  ?[» JlS°t:S^."»S2r;/^7Sg? 

Model  school ;  while  on  Protestants  and  yo^  ^  enter  by  oi*r  pite.**— P.  18. 
Christians  it  has  a  double  claim,  as  bar- 
ing nobly  resisted  the  attempt  that  was        This,  in  fact,  is  the  author's  main 

made  to  degrade  the  Word  of  God  from  principle — that  those  who  are  not  en* 

its  rightful  position,  and  virtually  draw  titled  to  visible  membenhip  in  any  one 

down  on  the  Institution  a  share  of  Christian  church  are   not  entitled  to 

Babylon's  curse,  in  place  of  the  blessmg  membership  at  all ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 

that  maketh  rich.  that  those  who  are  entitled  in  one  are 

-  entitled  in  all,  for  there  is  but  one  oom- 

HUtcrical  Notitei  of  tke  Etdetia^Ueal  Di-  munion  wherein  its  ordinances  may  be 

.   'Mom  la  ScoiUand,  witk  Sug^eHiom  for  celebrated.      At  the    same    time,  Dr 

t    IU' Union.  ByBiirjAHi]iIiAiKo,DD.y  Laing  is  far  from  wishing  to  break  down 

^Colmonell.    Pp.  110.  those  barriers  which  ought  to  surround 

Edinbuigh  :  1862.  the  church.  He  wishes  to  see  the  church 

TBts  little  volume  treats  of  one  of  the  united,  so  that  it  may  be  separated  flrom 

most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  wiid  and  from  A^rvsy,  instead  of  its 

the  uttention  pf  the  thoagh(fal--Cbris*  various  sections  bemg  separated  from 
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neh  otlier.  Se  eHiidaet  the  variooi 
chttTcJies  olosely,  bul  without  the  least 
asperitjTi  and  motet  to  hie  own  eommu- 
nioD  vith  ibe  aame  eyeii*haiided  jvatioo 
that  he  meaaoroi  to  the  othen.  In  this 
be  is  enUDetttly  oatholio.  He  speaks 
not  like  a  aealons  yoiitli  who  advooates 
aoaase,  bmt  like  afatfaer  in  Imel,  who 
cahnlj  jndges  with  serene  integrity. 
Mai^who  read  Dr  Laing's  treatise  will 
be  eharmed  by  its  simple  boldness,  while 
Boaie,  perbafisi  may  be  alaimed  at  the 
■orioi  ammer  in  which  he  proposes  to 
earty  into  aetnal  operation  the  common 
prineiples  of  (Siristianity.  He  hononrs 
<»«ed%req»eeta  confessions,  and  attaches 
DOSBiaU  Talne  to  testimonies;  bat,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  the  prac- 
tice and  diaeipHne  of  the  church  should 
be  more  immediately  regulated  by  the 
9eriptarea  themselves,  and  that  these 
ahonld  be  brought  in,  not  as  corrobora* 
tire  of  other  documents,  but  as  the 
iathoritative  canouB,  to  which  all  living 
Christians,  and  aU  officers  of  the  churchy 
tbould  make  a  direct  appeal. 

We  hare  confined  ourBelves  in  this 
notice  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  cha- 
ncier aod  objects  of  Dr  Laing's  little 
volume;  and  we  expressly  guard  our* 
selres  against  being  committed  either 
to  his  general  theory  or  to  his  particular 
views,  simply  because  the  subject  is  by 
much  too  difficult  and  delicate  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  an  incidental  way.  It  is  one 
that  must  force  itself  more  and  more  on 
the  attention  of  Christian  men,  especially 
is  Scotland ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
Dr  Laing  has  indicated  the  direction  in 
which  the  minds  of  many  good  men  will 
ran.  The  following  is  but  too  true  a 
picture  of  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  church  :— 

^  In  lome  of  the  old  editions  of  Descartes* 
Works  there  is  a  sheet  or  picture  on  which 
it  delineated  his  system  of  the  uniyerse — his 
srchtteoturs  of  the  heaTens — and  a  tmlj 
^otbie  and  grote8<^e  style  of  arohitectare  it 
n>  The  earth,  ot  course,  is  placed  where 
the  earth  should  not  be;  and  the  planets — 
one  here  and  one  there — are  each  surrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  ooncentrio  circles,  re- 
presenting the  whirlpools  of  ether,  in  wbioh 
be  bed  placed  them,  and  bv  which  he  deter- 
mined their  positioDS,  and  regulated  their 
motions.  This,  we  conceire,  might  afford  an 
apt  emblem  ox  the  church— the  ecclesiasti- 
csi  system,)  dismembered|  deranged,  and 
yfounded,  as  it  has  be«n,  oy  the  ignorance, 
pf^Mioa,  and  violenoe  of  men;  while  the 
RBDle  diagram  of  the  heavens,  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  modem  science,  may  be 
"•we4  M  an  emblem  of  the  church  in  her 
Rbline  simplicity,  as  presented  to  our 
5«^to  the  pages  of  the  Ksw  Testament,"— 
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Edinbuiigh:  1852. 
Wn  cannot  find  room  in  our  limits  for 
critidsing  all  the  papers  in  the  North 
British.  Theyfullysustain  thecbaraoter 
lor  solid  abUity,  well-condensed  infor- 
mation, and  vigorous  thought, which  the 
Review  has  so  deservedly  eanied.  The 
article  that  has  pleased  ua  most  in  the 
present  number,  is  that  on  Carlyle*s 
Life  of  Sterling.  We  have  read  it  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the 
manner  in  which  ^  Christianity  and 
literature"  are  to,be  hereafter  combined 
in  the  Review,  we  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  such  service  will  be  rendered  to  the 
best  of  canses,as  must  elicit  more  than 
ever  the  friendliest  wishes  of  all  en- 
lightened Christians.  To  the  following 
thoughts  we  give  our  most  cordial  echo^ 
as  descriptive  of  a  state  of  things  which 
we  have  long  regarded  as  equidly  erro- 
neous and  nSschievous : — 

**  A  fixed  notion  has  come  to  preTail  of 
there  being  a  ralid  division  of  saerea  and  pro* 
fane  in  human  nature  and  human  life.  In  all 
relations  the  fatal  error  has  extended  iteelf, 
that  in  redeemed  humanity  there  are  yet  narts 
which  may  be  esteemed  common  or  unclean. 
This  is  the  radical  apostasy,  seen  in  its 
grossest  shape  in  Popery,  but  from  which  no 
form  of  Protestantism  has  been  as  yet  wholly 
exempt.  Within  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d  there 
is  and  can  be  no  such  distinction  of  sacred  and 
profane.  All  is  sacred  within — all  is  pro&ne 
without  it.  This  dualism  ChristianitT  recog- 
nises in  the  broadest  manner.  Upon  this  fun- 
damental condition  it  rests.  But  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation,  this  dualism  entirely 
cusappean.  Wherever  the  eospel  enters,  it 
renews  fitom  the  most  hidden  sources,  the 
whole  being.  It  exalts  and  hallows  all  with 
a  most  sacred  anointing.  A  Christian  man, 
therefore,  can  never  luive  any  pleasures  or 
pursuits  that  are  not  Christian.  In  all  moods 
and  relations,  and  not  merely  in  special  moods 
and  circumstances,  he  must  be  reugions.  His 
common  thoughts  and  everyday  sympathies, 
and  not  merely  his  most  exalted  and  solemn 
aspirations,  must  go  forth  from  a  Christian 
centre,  sad  partaJce  of  a  Christian  character. 
Christianity,  where  it  asserts  its  true  nature, 
is  pervadingly  operative  over  the  whole  life, 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  not  only  over  some  special  section  or 
moments  of  it.** 

The  reviewer  goes  on  from  these 
principles  to  show,  that  religion  can 
never  be  lentimately  dissociated  from 
literature.  It  is  when  the  religion  of  an 
age  is  nucAantca/  and/ormal,  that  its  lite* 
rature  will  be  most  thoroughly  godless, 
and  on  the  other  hand,when  thegennine 
conception  of  Christianity  as  a  divine 
life,  which  mast  penetrate  and  sonctiiy 
efwj  department  of  human  sentimenl 
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and  affection,  is  restored,  literature  will  themselves,  or  the  mode  of  ftdvocaiing 

begin  to  assume  a  more  Christian  cha-  them,  to  offend  the  most  fastidiom  taste, 
racter.     What  the  reviewer  considers        The  first  article,  which  is  on  ^  the  Be^ 

most  desirable  in  general  literature  is,  lative  Authority  of  the  Hebrew  and 

not  that  the  theoloffioal  element  should  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testamentt" 

be  very  prominent,  but  that  a  deep  flow  has  for  its  leading  object  the  vindication 

of  Christian  sentiment,  a  tender  and  of  a  somewhat    higher  place  for  the 

comprehensive  Christian  sympathy,  and  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa* 

a  warm  and  genial  spirit  of  love,  should  ment  than  is  now.  commonly  assigned 

animate  and  pervade  it.    In  this  view  it.    There  is  an  article  of  considerable 

we  thoroughly  concur,  but  with   the  length  on  the  Miniiiry  of  AngdMy  which 

express  proviso,  that  the  positive  truths  contains  a  good  deal  of  excellent  matter, 

of  revelation — the  special  doctrines  of  but  is  defective  in  its  general  structure, 

the  gospel,  should  ever  constitute  the  adopting  the  easy  method  of  mnnisg 

standard  of  Christian  sentiment  and  over,  9matimy  the  different  passages  in 

feeling,  and  that  whether  in  prose  or  in  Scripture  where  angels  are  mentioned; 

poetry,  all   sentiments  and  emotions,  nor  is  it  altogether  hi^py  in  some  of  its 

however  interesting  or  beautiful,  which  particular  explanations.    It  would  have 

will  not  bear  the  application  of  this  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  writer 

standard,  should  be   discountenanced  endeavoured  to  classify  the  passages, and 

and  condemned.    Such  views  as  these^  unfolded  some  leading  principles  regard- 

if  carried  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Re-  ing  the  ministry  of  angels  in  its  two 

view,  will  render  it  an  organ  of  the  great  departments — its  relation  to  the 

highest  value.  Lord's  true  people,  on  the  one  side,  and 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  might  to  the  ungodly  and  rebellious,  on  the 
notice  some  things  tliat  seem  to  us  be-  other.  Besides  the  reprint  on  the  Song 
low  the  maik  in  the  article  on  ^  The  of  Solomon,  there  is  an  able  and  well- 
Literature  of  the  New  Testament,*'  toned  article  on  the  Characttristict  qf  3f  »- 
whicU,  notwithstanding,  contains  some  racUsj  evidently  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
fine  and  powerful  passages.  The  writer  is  at  home  on  the  subject;  a  brief,  but 
occupies  himself  too  much  with  points  iuteresting,  though  we  cannot  add  satis- 
of  detail,  and  gives  too  unqualified  an  factory,  account  of  Mr  Forster's 'attempt 
approval  of  the  work  of  Dr  Davidson,  .at  decyphering  the  inscriptions  found  in 
The  last  article,  entitled  *<  France  in  the  rocks  ofthe  wilderness  around  Sinai; 
January  1852,"  while  taking  too  fa-  and  a  thoroughly  antiquarian  investiga- 
vourable  a  view  of  the  French  Presi-  tion  into  the  Bepkaim  of  Scripture,  oer- 
dent  (as  we  think  the  result  will  show),  tainly  very  remarkable  as  being  the 
is  marked  by  much  sagacity  and  patient  production  of  a  female.  The  endeavour 
thought,  extensive  information,  and  so-  by  another  writer  to  prov^  that  the 
briety  of  judgment.  The  advices  to  urpeniy  who  tempted  our  first  parents, 
Louis  Napoleon,  especially  the  last,  to  was  in  no  respect  one  of  the  beasts  of 
beware  of  the  priests,  are  exceedingly  the  field,  but  directly  and  exclusively 
sensible  and  appropriate.  Satan,  is  no  doubt  well  meant,  but,  in  our 

opinion,  neither  very  judicious  nor  suc- 

Dr  Kitto's  Journal  of  S<icred  Literature,  cessfnl;  it  both  unduly  exaggerates  the 

NewSerk'i,  No.  II.  1852.  'difficulties  connected  with  the  common 
In  our  last  Number,  we  presented  an  interpretation,  and  suggests  another, 
extract  from  this  valuable  periodical  on  which  carries  improbability  on  its  very 
the  subject  of  Solomon's  Song.  We  now  front.  Several  minor  articles  and  lite- 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating,  after  rary  notices  are  written  in  a  candid  and 
having  carefully  perused  the  other  ar-  pleasant  spirit,  though  not  such  as  to 
tides  in  the  present  Number,  that  it  call  for  any  special  remark  here, 
contains  a  great  variety  of  important  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much 
information  and  useful  matter.  The  gratified  with  this  Number  of  the  Jour- 
topics  are  considerably  diversified,  and,  nal,  and  cordially  recommend  the  pub- 
witli  scarcely  an  exception,  are  discussed  lication  in  its  new,  and  decidedly  im- 
in  an  interesting  and  scholarlike  man-  proved  form,  to  our  readers.  We  are 
ner.  Even  when  we  do  not  concur — as  sure  that  biblical  students  and  ministers 
we  certainly  cannot  always  do — in  the  would  find  it  of  great  service,  in  keeping 
views  that  are  maintained,  the  discus-  them  acquainted  with  the  progress  that 
sion  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  is  being  made  in  the  different  depart- 
stimulate  inquiry  and  research,  while  ments  of  theological  literature,  and  in 
there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  views    giving  an  impetus  to  their  studies. 
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The  past  montli  has  not  Been  less  prolific  tban 
its  predecessors  of  great  and  stirring  events. 
In  France,  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property,  by  order  of  the  President,  and  the 
consequent  resignation  of  their  offices  by  De 
Homy,  M ontalembert,  and  others,  have  given 
a  inrther  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  things 
in  that  nnhappy  land.  In  our  own  country,  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to 
the  chanres  of  an  inyaston;  and  latber  from 
tbe  nnaettled  aspect  of  things  in  general,  than 
from  the  apprehension  of  any  specific  quarrel, 
the  almost  universal  impression  is,  that  our 
defences  ahoold  be  placed  in  a  more  efficient 
state.  When  Parliament  met,  the  public  in- 
terest was  concentrated,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  subject  of  Lord  Palmerston^s  dismissal ; 
and  as  we  read  the  explanation,  its  sum  and 
fobstance  is,  that  the  Conrt  and  the  Cabinet 
were  not  mach  in  love  with  their  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  took  advantage  of  his  expres- 
sion of  entire  approval  of  the  coup  d^  ilal,  to 
strip  him  of  tbe  Foreign  seals.  The  announce- 
ment of  Lord  John  Russeirs  new  Reform  Bill, 
giving  the  franchise  to  £5  householders  in 
barghs,  and  to  £20  holders  in  counties,  fell 
nther  flat  both  on  the  house  and  the  country. 
Doling  the  first  days  of  the  session,  for  a 
wonder,  a  variety  of  Scotch  matters  have  been 
oader  discussion.  We  have  had  Mr  Forbes 
Uackenzie^s  bill  for  reforming  the  licensing 
system  passed  through  the  second  reading;  the 
Lexd  Advocate  has  given  notice  of  a  measure 
for  abolishing  University  tests;  and  hints  have 
been  thrown  out  of  some  measure  being  in 
coDtemplation  /or  a  national  system  of  ednea- 
tlon.  Out  of  Parliament,  the  anti-Maynooth 
sgitation  has  been  conducted  with  some  vigour, 
sad  a  pretty  substantial  shadow  of  coming 
events  has  been  projected  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  against  May- 
nooth,  from  Glasgow,  presented  by  Lord 
8hafte»bnry,  with  upwards  of  60,000  signa- 
tures. We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Popish 
press  is  taking  alarm  at  the  firm  and  decided 
tone  of  the  anti-Majnooth  agitation— a  cir> 
camstance  which,  we  hope,  will  only  stimulate 
oar  friends  to  redoubled  activity. 

Bat  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  in 
Parliament,  hsa  already  been  obsoleted  by 
tbe  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
resignation  of  office  by  himself  and  his  col- 
lesgoM.  The  event  is  too  recent,  as  we  write, 
to  admit  of  our  doing  more  than  merely  ad- 
Tcrttng  to  it.  It  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but 
pnl  J  the  time  of  it,  that  ha*  taken  any  one  by 


surprise.  That  Lord  J.  Rnssell^s  Government 
could  not  stand  long,  was  apparent  to  all. 
The  feelings  raised  by  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  by  the  war  in  Caffraria,  and  by 
the  complaints  made  against  the  public  press, 
have  all  told  against  the  Government.  But 
what  of  the  future  ?  For  our  part,  we  look  in 
that  direction  with  a  feeling  like  that  with 
which,  during  the  unprecedented  fog  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  tried  in  vain  to  see  half-way 
across  the  street.  Aa  to  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  changes,  we  can  hardly 
form  a  conjecture.  What  a  call  for  trait  in 
the  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  One!  In 
times  like  these,  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth  should  be  very  different  from 
a  mere  form. 

The  unjust  and  insnlting  expulsion  of  our 
missionaries  from  Austria  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  drop  quietly  into  oblivion. .  It  would  be 
little  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  if  it  did.  No- 
thing can  be  more  utterly  preposterous  than 
that  the  utmost  toleration  should  be  given  in 
our  country  to  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of 
foreigners,  and  that  our  own  missionaries  and 
ministers,  while  peacefully  pursuing  their  la- 
bours in  foreign  countries,  and  meddling  with 
no  political  matters  whatever,  should  be  liable 
to  rude  and  summary  expulsion.  We  trust  it 
may  appear  that  no  British  Government  can 
become  cognizant  of  such  an  outrage  on  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  without  making  it  the 
subject  of  energetic  remonstrance  and  protest. 
To  talk  of  our  being  in  friendly  alliance  with 
a  country  at  the  hands  of  whose  Government 
such  treatment  is  received,  without  apology  or 
reparation,  would  be  an  outrage  on  common 
sense.  We  hope  this  occurrence  will  but  eive 
an  impulse  to  the  movement  for  demanaing 
from  foreign  Governments  the  same  toleration 
for  our  reliffion  that  is  conceded  by  us  to 
theirs.  Such  a  claim  has  a  fine  broad  prin- 
ciple of  justice  for  its  basis,  and,  if  persevered 
in,  must  be  carried  in  the  end. 

A  Ian;e  amount  of  painful  interest  has  been 
excited  by  the  murderous  doin^  of  the  Ribbon 
Lodges  of  Ireland,  and  the  inability  of  the 
authorities  to  obtain  a  conviction  against 
them.  These  truly  infernal  societies  seem 
to  be  leagued  together  for  two  purposes— to 
exterminate  heresy,  and  to  control  the  dis- 
posal of  the  land.  Whoever  incurs  their  dis- 
pleasure is  doomed  to  death.  The  secresy  of 
their  procedure,  the  horrible  oaths  taken  by 
their  members,  and  tbe  frightful  murders  that 
are  the  result,  invest  these  societies  with  the 
most  fiendish  character.  They  constitute  part 
of  the  dark  brood  of  Popery;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  utterly  inconsistent  or  hjnpocntical 
than  to  lament  their  existence,  and  yet  en- 
dow Jdaynooth, 
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TACE  CHURCH*  sdeiice  of  evidenee,  and  depends  for  its  jait 

n»A«/«<i»«  xu._-L— ti^u..-.  ^«  ««•  ..^ntf  A«i  aettlement  on  the  Bkiliiil  application  of  prin- 

PBOPOSSD  ▲HKnDiUQin  OP  TH«  FORM  OP  ^jpj^  ^j^.^,^  ^^^  experience  o5  men  pmcti^y 

PROCBflA.  eonvenant  with  that  leience  haa  proT^d  to  be 

Two  letten  hare  been  published,  by  the  Rev.  WMd  and  safe.    Sir  Henry*!  letten  bring  ont 

Sir  Henry  Moncieiff;  Cfonvener  of  Uie  Awem-  n»ny  other  conriderationi  that  are  emioMiUy 

bly*s  Committee  on  the  Form  of  PToceas,  ex-  de8ervm|[  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 

planatory  of  the  provisions  of  the  overture  on  church,  m  reference  to  this  important  inbject. 

that  subject,  now  under  the  consideration  of  

the  pnsbyteries  of  our  church.    The  overture  the  sustentatiow  pukd. 

?uTerofTe*:;:joliS.^9s^^^  gLr^"^Xve^^ve?;:ojf^«;2^^ 

?u<c'^d"^r^  S^"u;;;iiy'^±7oraTe5i»i^s^^ 

^a  Xllf  iln!  nSf ;  S?i^  L  i^««»^!;  ifci  «»M«*  J»"  J^usaed,  because  the  piooeediaa 

fi;S7udptf:^^^^^^^^  oftieFreeChurchm'ustcommanSrespectiS 


functions  of  judaes as  soon' as  t£e  functions  of  ^;™d J ^^^IV^ZinZ^ ^WV^2^ 

rroseeutoi's  or  libellers  shall  have  been  forced  ^J^~  !^^llh TSi  ™i^rf^JS^  ^^r 

in  them.     It  proposes  also  that  the  Bnal  deci-  XV^?"'    «f  ^S/^*?^  '  ^ 

.ion.  as  iojuieci  ofihejM^.  shall  be  ^h  ^rb^ht T;een  discussed  In  many 

pronounced  by  the  same  party  who  have  heard  p  *  w:|J.VAf  S-  ..h^^^h     wtTilnnn^  Jul 

"™  isJ1.di:;*irr.T«tr '^.ii  %^  «^)-  'j«,";t^.  ^^-c:  "t^i 


"*r*ir"*7*"t  "  v"  "'  """"l^  '"**/  w«.iu«r     Haddinirton  and  Dunbar,  Brechin,  and  Pai*: 
whether  it  has  been  served  regularly,  and     u!T^   ii^^r^!^^^^ 

whether  it  is  relevant,  and  no  dissent  or  ap-     1!^:  .  ^^i^'^^T  *h' *?! "^'^.L?  "  j?2f?L.*r 


*i,^  «-^  u»* *v^-.    I        u      A."*"'^«>'y'   **  not  seconded,  but  afterwards  a  sobeme  was 

ih:/c:te»i'de"&.X  of r  «bS ««"  ~»»'t  <««•«-*  ^  ^  b--—^ 

before  serving  it,  and  are  to  serve  it  as  a  libel  

found  relevant.    The  libel  is  to  be  framed  so  ORDiHATfoN  op  IUJAHOOPAU^  tbkkata- 

as  to  summon  the  accused  party  to  the  bar,  not  Ramiah,  and  etti&ajooloo. 

of  the  presbytery,  but  of  the  Assembly.    In  The  Missionary  Record  of  last  month,  gives 

every  case  brought  before  the  Assembly,  in  an  account  of  the  ordination  of  three  natiTe 

which  the  libel  has  been  found  relevant,  the  preachers  as  missionaries  to  their  countrymen. 

Assembly  are  to  appoint  a  special  commission  The  hall  of  the  Madras  Mission  House  was 

to  take  evidence  and  give  judgment  as  to  the  crowded  botii  by  Europeans  and  nativea.  The 

effect  of  the  evidence.  They  are  to  report  this  Rev.  Mr  Anderson,  who  conducted  the  servicer, 

judgment  to  the  Assembly,  or  to  its  ordinary  stated  that  the  young  men  were  converted  to 

commission,  if  the  Assembly  so  direct;  and  the  the  Christian  faith  ten  years  ago;  that  ^ce 

Assembly,  or  its  ordinary  commission,  are  to  then  they  had  diligently  prosecuted  a  eonise 

pronounce  finiU  sentence,  or  to  instruct  the  of  study,  both  in  the  English  and  the  venam* 

presbytery  anent  the  ease.    While  it  is  pro-  lar  languages;  that  they  had  lived  for  five 

vided  that  the  procedure  shall  not  be  ststed  years  under  the  same  roof  as  the  niissionarias. 

by  complidnts  or  appeals  on  the  relevancy,  who,  both  in  their  characters  as  ministers  and 

sc.,  it  is  of  course  meant  that  such  questions,  as  a  presbytexy,  thought  them  wcU  qnalilied 

if  appealed,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  superior  for  the  office  to  which  they  were  about  to  be 

courts,  and  must  be  disposed  of  there  before  appointed.    A  earelnl  ezaminatton  in  all  thmr 

the  proof  is  taken,  but  that  needless  delays  are  studies,  and  particularly  in  divinitv,  had  just 

to  be  avoided.    Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  strongly  been  concluded;  and  Mr  Anderson  had  not  the 

recommends  the  overture,  on  the  ground  that  least  hesitadon  in  asserting  that  there  was  not 

it  maintains  all  the  old  salutary  provisions  of  a  presbyter]^  at  home  that  would  not  ttdnk  it 

the  church,  so  far  as  these  are  good  and  valu-  a  grsat  privilege  to  erdain  these  young  naa. 

able;  and  that  the  sole  function  of  the  special  **  The  ceremony,**  says  the  (heriamd  Ati4- 

commission  is  to  take  evidence  and  judce  of  nceum,  **  was  one  of  Uie  most  intenstiiig  that 

lt~a  matter  which  is  not  of  a  tbeologicalaad  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  witness  is  lUdiaa. 

^caiastlcal  chaimeter^  bot  belongs  to  tfatt  ItWMoe&daetfdirtthwfaBpiiHivfsinipliiil^; 
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thftt  !Bftd«  itsalf  Uh  hy  every  penon  pceieiit; 
and  we  tnut  it  ie  oely  the  opeiUDg  of  far 
brighter  proepeeti  for  Isdia^i  regeneration 
tben  the  ehnxdi  hae  hitherto  been  priyileged 
tobehoU.** 


VHB  KXPSLLKD  IlISStOKAllIlS. 

Utisn  Smith  andWingatehaTeftrriTed  safe- 
Ij.  Their  iufferiii£s  have  awakened  a  deep  and 
generoQi  symjpat^,  which  has  reached  the  ear 
of  royalty  itself.  Deputations  from  the  Jewish 
Committee,  embracing  the  missionaries;  from 
the  Protestant  Alliance,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Shsfkesbury:  and  the  Reformation  Society, 
eoDuitinff  of  Dr  James  Hamilton,  C.  Cowan, 
M.P.,aad  others,  have  had  an  interview  with 
Earl  GranTille  in  the  Foreign  Office.  His 
lordship  reoeiyed  the  depntations  conrteonBly, 
bnthis  statements  were  extremely  Tague;  still 
it  was  encoan|;ing  to  learn  that  ne  had  previ- 
oiuly  eommonicated  on  the  subject  wiui  the 
Ewfof  Westmoreland.  In  reference  to  this 
esse  of  Austrian  intolerance,  the  LoTidon 
Watchman  has  the  folio win{[  remarks  :-^ 

**  If  sovereign  prerogative  m  Europe  is  to  be 
made  so  shamelessly  an  instrument  of  Popish 
peisccution,  Englisnmen  had  better  anticipate 
their  doom  by  coming  home  at  once,  and  sav- 
ing ambassaaors  and  secretaries  of  state  the 
trouble  of  hearing  complaints  that  are  sure  to 
be  dismissed.     But  these  persons  are  British 
subjects.    They  have  been  unjustly  and  con- 
temptuously expelled,  and  it  is  most  fervently 
to  be  hoped  that  neitlier  Earl  Granville,  nor 
any  one  else,  will  admit  that  the  circumstance 
of  a  man  being-  a  Protestant  minister  is  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  benefit  of  protection  by 
his  country,    tl  it  comes  to  that,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Papal  aggression  ufWk  England  will 
be  driven  beyond  their  first  intention,  and  be 
eompellsd  to  ask  for  severer  measures  to  be 
eaforeed  at  home,  than  would  be  otherwise 
Sffrceable  «ther  to  their  principles  or  their  in- 
clination.    Equal  dealing  we  musthavoi  in 
ipite  of  Antoaelli  and  Rootham.** 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Dailjf 
ifevt  says,  that  *'  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng« 
lish  Missionaries  has  created  a  good  deal  of 
sensation.  Of  course,  the  legal  right  of  the 
Austrian  Qovemment  to  take  thu  step  can- 
not be  disputed ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
hsnh  measure  to  compel  men  to  break  up 
their  households  and  travel  with  their  families, 
in  the  middle  of  a  winter  unusually  severe-^ 
qniet,  iaoffeasive  persons,  too,  in  no  way  con- 
cerned with  politics.  An  order  has  subse- 
fsentlTbeen  issued  forbidding  the  entry  of  any 
more  English  Bibles  into  Austria,  and  the 
Mhools  established  by  the  missionaries  hare 
been  doted  by  the  ponce." 

It  appears  that  the  British  ambassador  at 
Vienna  treated  the  missionaries  with  most 
enlpable  indifference,  but  they  received  much 
generous  sympathy  and  aid  from  the  represen- 
tative of  America. 

VEEB  CaUBCB  IT  QIBRILTAB. 

A  rite  haabeea  oblaiaed  for  the  erection  of  a 
Pfeeehneh  tttthit  mofll  importeat  andeeaitral 
l>«<ition.  The  site  haa  betn  ohUdned  by  par- 
«Miv  asid  Mi  by  OMt  from  the  (iovtnmiiit, 
MvatfMdiyiBtiapae^  ItiipUMingtor»i 


eord  the  fact  that  his  Kxcelleney  the  Ooveinor 
has  headed  the  subscription  by  proffering  £50. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  friends  at  home,  who 
have  long  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of 
aiding  in  the  erection  of  a  churdi  at  GibraJtar, 
will  now  go  forward  with  great  energy.  Hie 
cost  of  the  church  and  site  cannot  l>e  estimated 
at  leal  than  £4000;  and  while  a  considentUe 
portion  will  be  met  by  friends  on  the  n>ot,  a 
great  duty  devolves  upon  the  friends  of  truth 
at  home,  and  especially  upon  those  whose 
friends  or  reUtives  either  have  visited,  or  are 
likely  to  be  stationed  in  that  great  military  for- 
tress. 


ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Synodical  AGTiON.>-An  adjourned  meeting 
was  lately  held  in  London  of  the  Puaeyite 
clerry,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  promot- 
ing diocesan  and  synodical  action, — that  is  to 
say,  not  the  restoration  of  convocation,  but 
simply  the  meeting  of  the  bishop  and  cleigy  in 
each  diocese,  such  as  vraa  eonroked  last  year 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his  own  diocese. 
Whatever  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  they 
seemed  to  excite  little  sympathy  among  the 
clercy  at  lai^e.  Not  more  than  fifty  persons, 
elencal  and  lay,  assembled  on  the  occasion; 
and  the  clerical  speaken  were  men  of  no  note 
or  celebrity  in  the  church.  The  Puseyite  meet- 
ing was  graced  with  tiie  presence  of  Lord 
Lyttleton,  the  eminent  lawyer,  the  Hon.  John 
Talbot,  and  Mr  Dickenson,  a  country  gentle- 
man of  some  influence  in  Somersetshire.  With 
them  a  strenuous  point  was  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  laity  into  the  diocesan  synods, 
but  the  elenymen  were  somewhat  vague  on 
this  point.  Nothing  would  give  them  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  the  real  laity  of  the 
church  represented;  but  at  present  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  was  in  such  a  state,  that 
nobody  could  tell  who  was  a  worthy  communi- 
cant, and  who  was  not.  Such  an  allegation  is 
too  true  for  the  laity  to  deny;  and  so  it  passed, 
that  for  the  present,  these  synods,  when  form- 
ed, are  to  consist  exclusively  of  the  clei^. — 
Lond.  Corretp,  WiiTiest* 

PasBTiSM  IN  Van  Dibmen^s  Land.^Iu 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen*8  Land,  the  bishop 
is  al  war  with  the  majority  of  his  cleigr  and 
laity.  Bit  by  bit,  measures  are  introduced 
and  vindicated,  all  tending  to  the  autocracy  of 
the  spiritual  governor,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  independence  of  thought  or  action  in  the 
goTemed.  The  remit  is,  and  must  be,  uni- 
versal nneasiness  and  discontent,  and  all  real 
and  practical  nsefnlness  is  impeded  if  not  rns- 
pen<MNL  In  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Vic^ 
toria,  or  Melbourne,  is  a  bishop  of  a  different 
staoip.  From  Taamania  there  are  petitions  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Ardibidiop,  from  various 
bodies  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  seeking  pro- 
teetton  trvm  a  system  of  spiritual  despotism 
—from  Victoria,  there  are  assurances  of  cordial 
support  from  ttM  c<^onists,  and  there  is  tiie 
nnasiimoai  eo-opetation  of  all  parties.  In 
Tasmania,  Utopian,  views  of  clerical  and  Epis- 
eopal  sapremacy  are  wasting  the  strength  of 
the  draivh;  in  Victoria^  even  Preribvterian 
and  Noneonfomdsts  are  disarmed,  and  eheer- 
lUly  aeknowledge  the  exeeUenee  of  that 
bnuMh  «f  the  Ohvroh  of  England.    Let  ow 
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senators,  oar  English  kymen,  and  all  who  have 
inflnence  in  this  eoantfy,  look  on  this  pietnro 
and  on  that;  and  let  them  see  the  fruits  of 
truth  and  error  respectively  produced;  and  let 
them  hasten  to  the  rescue.  [So  says  the  £o»- 
don  JRecordf  but  we  fear  that  tnitn  and  error 
are  so  intertongled,  that  there  can  be  no  rescue 
except  by  a  complete  disruption.] 

SECESSIONS   IN  SCOTLAND    AND  ENGLAND 
CONTRASTED. 

An  Irish  labourer  or  an  impoTeriahed  artisan 
may  change  his  place  of  worship  without  at- 
tracting more  notice  than  he  exercises  judg- 
ment. In  one  or  two  more  conspicuous  in- 
stances, benefices  have  been  doubtless  surren- 
dered, and  in  other  cases  certain  social  sacrifices 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  made.  But  if  this 
is  any  test  of  divine  influence  or  infallible 
truth,  it  speaks  far  more  emphatically  for  the 
Free  Scotch  Church  than  the  Romish  See. 
There,  more  ministers  in  one  morning  aban- 
doned their  homes,  their  callings,  and  their 
livelihood,  than  ever  went  from  Oxford  to 
Rome  since  Dr  Newman  first  began  to  waver. 
The  Scotch  Seceders  inhabited  a  poor  country, 
and  dwelt  among  needy  flocks,  they  had  no 
inflated  pretensions  on  which  to  rely,  no  gor- 
geous idols  to  set  up,  and  no  boastful  church 
to  receive  them.  For  a  long  time,  they  met  to 
worship  on  the  bare  moorside,  and  succeeded 
only  by  struggles  and  endurance  in  keeping 
themselves  together.  The  Oxford  seoeder 
mirht,  in  a  few  cases,  have  sacrificed  an  abode 
and  a  living,  but  he  passed  at  once  into  a 
church  which  was  even  then  meditating  tem- 

Eoral  aggression,  and  which  not  only  insured 
im  in  an  adequate  maintenance,  bnt  gratified 
his  spiritual  vanity  by  an  enormous  accession 
of  ideal  power. — The  Times. 


POPERY. 

RESOUBCES  OF  POPERY  IN  FRANCE. 

1.  The  Priesthood. — The  number  of  the 
Romish  clergy  in  France,  paid  by  the  state, 
is  40,429,  including  1  metropolitan  archbishop, 
6  cardinals,  13  archbishops,  and  64  bishops. 
The  clergy  receive  from  the  state  about  42 
millions  of  francs  annually,  and,  besides,  all 
edifices  are  built,  enlarged,  and  repaired  at 
the  public  expense.  Another  source  of  emo- 
lument is  the  money  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  church,  for  the  celebration  of  its  wor- 
ship, in  various  religious  edifices.  The  lur- 
plicefees  form  another  item,  which  in  Paris 
alone  amounts  to  5,000,000  of  francs  annually. 

2.  Education, — Before  the  first  French  re- 
volution, education  was  almost  entirely  en- 
trusted to  the  monasteries.  Napoleon  organ- 
ised a  ifreat  scheme  of  national  instruction. 
The  University  was  the  central  au^orltv,  and 
as  all  teachers  had  to  receive  their  desiee 
from  it,  they  were  all  under  its  power.  Public 
instruction  was  thus  controlled  by  the  laity, 
not  the  deny.  Recently,  however,  by  a  law 
passed  in  1850,  the  clersy  have  obtained  much 
more  power.  Four  archbishops  or  bishops  are 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
University;  in  every  academy  for  a  depart- 
ment, the  bishop  has  a  seat  in  the  oonneil, 
and  in  every  aohool,  the  rector  of  the  district 
is  the  inspector,    Th9  ministen  of  other  a«* 


credited  denominations  have  nominally  thtf 
same  privileffe,  bnt  the  smidlness  of  their  num- 
ber makes  tne  privilege  vexy  trifling.  Prac- 
tically, the  Romish  Church  exereiaee  all  the 
power,  and  many  evil  results  have  b^gun  to 
appear. 

3.  Religions  Institutions, — ^The  number  of 
volunteers  in  the  army  of  Rome  is  incredibly 
great.  None  of  itie  larger  towns  are  without 
several  monasteries,  alliums,  sisterhoods  and 
brotherhoods.  In  the  country  districts,  im- 
portant religious  establishments  are  every- 
where to  be  found.  Carmelites,  Benedic- 
tines, Trappists,  Jesuits,  AuG;ustines,  Vtsitan- 
dines,^  Ursulines,  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  sisters  and  brothers  of  every  denomiaus- 
tion,  exist  everywhere.  The  Sisters  of  Pro- 
vidence have  665  houses  or  establishnoents; 
the  Daughters  of  Wisdom  176;  Sisters  of  St 
Charles,  282  ;  and  upwards  of  thirty  other 
female  denominations  are  more  or  less  numer- 
ous. In  all,  these  institutions  are  as  follows : — 
Hospitals  or  ChariUble  Institutions,  .  939 
Boarding  Schools  for  Young  I.mdies,  1012 
Small  Colonies  of  Scsors  de  la  Charite,  3379 
Establishments  of  Freres  de  la  Doctrine,  761 
Missionary  Establishments  in  the  Interior,  48 
Clerical  Colleges,      ....        203 

Almoit  all  these  resources  are  oxgamsed  by 
the  bishop,  who  disposes  of  them  at  his  plea- 
sure, imTOsing  upon  them  unity  of  operatiott, 
having  them  under  his  control,  and  making 
use  of  them  through  the  agency  of  his  elei^. 

The  principal  eflforts  of  these  bodies  are 
concentrated  on  the  education  of  tiie  young. 
But  they  embrace  every  kind  of  enterpriser 
The  Hospitaller  Sisters,  and  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, fill  the  hospitals;  the  Sisters  of  our  Lady 
of  Qood  Help,  train  nurses  for  the  higher 
classes;  institutions  are  also  formed  for 
foreigners;  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  devote 
themselves  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb;  few  prisons  are  without  theif  Sisters 
of  Charity;  asylums  are  everywhere  open  for 
repenting  prostitutes;  and  youne  girls  who 
are  houseless,  are  taken  care  of  till  they  find 
employment  The  influence  exerted  in  this 
way  is  immense. 

4.  iay  Co-operation, — The  services  of  the 
laity  are  also  enlisted,  chiefly  in  works  of 
charity.  Thus,  at  Metz,  there  is  an  institu- 
tion for  giving  religious  instruction  to  soldiers, 
and  for  providing  the  poor  with  fuel.  One 
immense  association  has  been  established 
among  young  people— the  Society  of  St  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  It  is  divided  into  eonforenees 
consisting  of  from  40  to  50  memberSb  In 
Paris,  there  are  50  of  theee.  Its  object  is  to 
assist  the  poor,  through  regular  visitation. 
Each  president  of  a  conference  is  expected  to 
visit  each  poor  person  in  his  district  once  a- 
^ear.  Clothing  is  ^ven,  the  poor  are  asusted 
m  lawsuits,  their  dispotes  are  examined,  and 
advice  is  given.  The  avowed  desini  of  this 
society  is  to  bring  the  poor  back  to  ttie  Catho- 
lic faith.  Apprentices  are  also  objects  of  its 
care.  Morning  and  evening  schools  have  been 
established,  and  even  games  set  sgoing.  The 
poor  are  occasionally  taken  to  mass.  Libra- 
ries have  been  set  up,  and  alnianaes  and 
books  of  devotion  printed. 

5.  Misaiotuiry  SoeiUiet* — Foratgn  missions 
within  the  last  thir^  yean  have  xaeaived  a 
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HBW  deTelopmeni.    Many  of  these  are  ras-  nal  sends  a  cnrious   account  of  a  sliange 

tained   bv  the   efforts   of  the    Propsgation  harangue  which  was  made  a  short  time  hack. 

Society  of  the  Faith,  established  at  Lyons  in  at  Carrigabolt,  by  a   psrish    priest    named 

1822.    To  contribute  towards  it,  two  things  Meehan,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 

are  required,  viz.,  applying  once  for  this  ob-  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  people  of  the 

ject  the  Pater  and  Ave  of  the  morning,  and  west  of  Ireland  are  instructed,  how  landlords 

coatributine  a  s<m  per  week  to  the  missions,  are  held  up  to  execration,  and  the  plainest 

To  render  the  collection  of  money  easy,  every  facts  misrepresented.     After  speaking  of  a 

ttnlh  snbscriber  is  authorized  to  receive  it.  rival  school,  conducted  by  a  Mr  keane,  on  the 

He  pajs  the  amount  into  the  hands  of  another  principle  of  mixed  education,  be  said  any  per- 

aatw>rized  to  receive  ten  such  amounts,  and  son  who  sent  his  child  to  Mr  Keane^s  school, 

be  unto  a  third    authorized  to  receive  ten  or  any  other  like  it.  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of 

limilar  sums.      Information  relative  to  the  the  parish.     He  observed  that  he  would  not 

doiogs  of  the  missionaries  is  published  six  curse  them  until  he  cot  an  account  of  the  chil- 

times  a-year.      Every  tenth    subscriber  re-  dren'*s  names,  and  then  he  would  let  them  see 

ceiTesacopy;  the  number  circulated  exceeds  what  he  could  and  would  do.  Henextalludedto 

160,000.    The  receipto  in  1850  were  3,309,646  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  general.    He  told  them 

fra&cs,  of  which  France  contributed  more  than  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  touper,  and  was  kicked 

bslf.     In  1822  there  were  32  missSonaries,  out  of  office;  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  immor- 

now  150.    The  community  of  St  Lazarus  has  talized  his  name  by  working  a  complete  revolu- 

railed  the  number  of  its  European  mission-  tion  in  France,  in  two  hours  and  a-hsJf,  and 

tries  from  13  to  200.    The  Jesuits  and  the  had  sent  an  army  to  assist  the  Pope,  who  had 

orders  of  St  Dominio  and  St  Francis  have  no  army  of  his  own  to  guard  him;  and  further, 

reaimed  their  place  in  the  mission.     The  that  Louis  Napoleon  appeared  to  be  an  instru- 

nifiionaries  are  to  be  found  in  China,  Cochin-  ment  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  might  yet  free 

Cklaa,   Japan,    Tartar^r,  Central  Asia,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  time  was  fast  approach- 

•  udea;  in  Svria,  Pale&tine,  and  Asia  Minor;  iog  when  England  might  want  the  Irish  peo- 

at  Tbnis,  Tnpoli,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Guinea,  ple  to  fill  the  armj  and  navy.    He  next  ex- 

s&d  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in  Northern  Ame-  norted  them  to  resist  landlords  and  agents  for 

riea,  the  French  Colonies,  the  United  States  twelvemonths,  and  not  let  an  inch  of  their 

and  Australia;    in  Sweden  and  in  England,  right  ffo  with  them;  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 

The  narratives  of  the  missionaries  show  that  was  anraid  of  no  man.    He  warned  the  mothers 

great  energy  is  employed.    Many  have  lost  who  sold  their  children  to  Mr  Keane,  to  take 

tbeir  lives  in  foreign  lands.  The  Pope  grants  a  timely  warning.    The  children  were  lost  for 

^tnary  indulgence  to  all  faithful  members  qf  ever,  and  went  the  direct  road  to  damnation, 

tlu  Propaganda,  on  several  days  of  each  year,  from  what  they  learned  at  the  souper^s  school. 

With  this  vaet  show  of  material  strength.  He  next  exhorted  them  to  say  the  Litany  pf 

Popery  in  France  is  in  a  state  of  moral  decay,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  cease  calling  on 

It  u  weak  in  its  principles.    A  vast  and  pro-  her  to  put  down  the  soupers.    Such  was  the 

minni  field  is  open  to  evangelical  Christians,  sermon,  the  text  being  the  marriage  of  Cana ! 

May  God  nve  thorn  courage  to  enter  into  it,  —Christian  Timis, 
for  the  fields  are  white  unto  harvest/ — Ahrid" 

9^  from  the  first  part  qf  a  paper  by  the  Rev,  

^*  Pressenti  of  Paris^  read  at  the  Evange- 
lic^ Alliance.  SOCIAL   REFORM. 

CoNvcRSTONS  FROM  PoFERT.— Recently  an         «,,»»,,*.«,>«,  «„,,^,«««  «.....»,*«^., 
interesting  scene    took  place  at  8t  Pairs,         ^^^'"^  «°^=^  buildings,  bdinbukgu. 

Bemiondsey,  on  the  recantation  of  the  errors  This  scheme  now  approaches  completion ;  and 

of  Popery  by  about  thirty  eonverta,  mostly  ^e  are  rejoiced  to  state  that  hitherto  it  has 

Inih  labourers.    Tixe  City  Mtstton  Mag<uine  been  moat  successful.    About  three  years  ago, 

•rptaiM,  »  some  degree,  how  this  gratifying  ,ome  friends  of  the  working-dasMS  in  the  lo- 

J«rit  has  been  brought  about :— *«  A  Scripture  cality  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  condi- 

»«er  visits  the  Protestant  and  better  portion  tion  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  disastrous 

•fttis  disCriet  (St  Ptad^).    But  the  P«|mh  influence  exerted  by  these  on  the  social  and 

»M  poorer  part  of  the  district  requires  still  religious  welfare  of  the  people.    An  effort  was 

»«•  a  reader  or  a  missionary.    The  incum-  made  in  the  first  insUnce  to  induce  a  wealthy 

Mat,  the  Rev.  Dr  Armstrong,  has  been  re-  Charitable  Institution,  that  holds  much  pro- 

5«wy  so  impressed  with  the  claims  of  the  poor  perty  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  do  something 

"Mb  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  that  he  for  the  improvement  of  the  houses  on  their 

Ti'!L^  ^•'^  ■****  loarned  the  Irish  language,  property,  and  to  put  down  the  sale  of  spirits 

*Ji.        the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Win-  {n  them  on   the  LordVday— but  the  effort 

««J«f  !>•  has  opened  his  church  for  an  Irish  ^ras  unsuccessful.    The  subject  of  Improved 

JJJk-evsmng  service.     We  believe  this  is  the  Dwellings  being  then  taken  up  by  the  Magis- 

nw  iBBlaace  in  London  of  an  Irish  service  trates  and  other  influential  parties,  it  was 

wttf  held  in  either  church  or  Dissenting  anticipated  that  some  measures  would  be  pro- 

•k!**^'  "S!  **  ^'^  ^y  ®***'"  merw,  acted  as  a  jected  for  the  city  at  large,  but  no  practical 

wn.    The  Roman  Catholics  from  various  result  of  any  magnitude  followed.  The  friends 

{«■  of  London  have  flocked  to  it,  and  ther  of  the  working-classes  in  Leith  Walk  began  to 

^▼e  been  led  to  look  with  a  very  kindly  feel-  gee  that  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done,  they  must 

«f  on  a  minuter  who  has  learned  their  dear  project  a  scheme  of  their  own.  A  preliminary 

^  toigoa,  limply  for  their  benefit.**  meetiBg  was  held,  eonslsting  of  a  few  friends 

A  SnuHQK  SBRMOlf   BT   A   RoxAifiST  known  to  be  interested  IB  the  object,  a  ctreolar 

ruBK...Aeoinipo]id«ne«orthtCl0r0/o«r-  nu  dnwn  oiit»  and  %  proviAOMl  oammittM 
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named.  The  locality  of  Pilrig  was  approyed  been  gone  about  in  the  most  eeonenucil  nin* 
of,  as  being  eloie  to  many  of  uie  lax^ge  worki  ner.  Very  much  is  due  to  the  excrtioiu  of  tht 
in'Leith  Walk,  and  steps  were  taken  for  set-  honorary  lecretary  and  treunrer,  Robert  Bai- 
ting the  Bcheme  a^ing*  It  waa  resolved  to  four,  Esq.  The  architect  and  the  eontrteton 
commence  by  buildmg  a  row  of  sixteen  dwell-  haye  executed  their  reepeetive  departmiBti  i& 
Ings.  The  necessary  funds  (about  £  1 350)  were  the  most  commendable  way. 
readily  obtained,  without  a  single  pnblicadTer-  Time  only  will  show  how  &r  the  lefaois 
tisement,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  excel-  will  be  subseryient  to  the  promotion  of  thoK 
lent  condition,  in  time  to  allow  the  occupation  higher  interests— chaBtit|r»  sobriety,  aad  iaUl- 
ofthe  houses  at  Whitsunday  1851.  Each  house  lectual  and  religions  improycmeat— which 
has  an  entry-door  for  itself,  a  plot  of  garden  many  of  the  promoters  haye  hsd  in  vitw. 
ground,  at  feast  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  Should  the  blessing  of  the  great  God  «>iitii«s 
a  yariety  of  conveniences.  In  letting  the  to  be  bestowed,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
houses,  the  acting  committee  laid  down  some  that  this  obtect  too  may  be  aecompliiked;  sm 
pretty  stringent  regulations;  the  rents  were  that  thus  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  nsy 
fixed  by  a  competent  tradesman  eU  a  fair  va-  have  the  high  gratification  of  thinkisg  tbt 
luation;  payment  was  required  to  be  made  they  have  been  initmmental  in  railing  apwsrdj 
quarterly,  in  advance  ;  and  the  keeping  of  of  forty  dwellings,  as  abodes  of  domestic  eon- 
lodgers  was  prohibited,  except  in  cases  sane-  fort,  love,  and  purity,  where  God  is  fesied, 
tioned  by  the  Committee.  It  was  naturally  a  and  the  Bible  read  and  honoured ;  sad  for 
matter  of  some  anxiety  to  the  Committee  to  many  of  whose  inmates  there  is  preparieg,  by 
see  how  the  scheme  would  work  under  these  a  greater  Builder,  **  an  house  not  made  with 
regulations.  The  sixteen  houses  were  eagerly  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
applied  for,  and  allotted  to  parties  approved  reform  of  the  LicCfSiNO  ststke. 
by  the  Committee.    The  choice  hae  been  re-  j^^  Porbeb  Mackenzie,  M.P.  for  PeeWei. 


worked  well,  as  no  tenant  lias  been  behmd  on  j^  Scotland.    We  attach  less  importsace  to 

a  sin^rle  owssjion ;  and  some  of  them  have  even  ^y^e  details  of  this  measure,  than  to  the  fid 

anticipated  the  calls  of  the  collector,  and  waited  ^hat  the  ruinous  consumption  of  aidcat  ipiriti 

on  him  to  make  their  payments.    At  the  time  j^  Scotland  has  been  brought  clearly  tad  folly 

of  re-letting  for  another  year,  the  Committee  ^^der  the  attention   of   KrliamenU     It  ii 

were  somewhat  anxious  to  see  how  things  ^^st  refreshing  to  find  such  statements  mide 

would  go,  as  that  was  of  course  the  time  for  j^  ^  influential  a  quarter  as  the  foUowiagii 

testing  the  value  of  any  little  complaints  that  t^e  speech  of  Mr  ]?ox  Maule  (referrisg  to  Ae 

were  made  from  time  to  time.    It  was  then  ^j^    ^f  GUmow):— «  The  idea  that  in  s  city 

found,  to  the  Committee's  great  delight,  that  oontainingl50,6bo  inhabitants  there  ihoald 

while  some  wished  to  remove  from  one  hou*e  ^^  houses  capable  of  deriving  a  profit  from  the 

to  another,  not  one  of  their  tenants  wished  to  ^i.  of  spiritTin  the  ratio  of  onVin  eveiT  164 

go  away  altogether,  and  the  Committee  had  no  individuals  of  that  population,  young  and  old, 

occasion  to  part  with  any.  ^^  monstrous,  and  he  could  only  hope  tbt 

It  was   originally  contemplated   that  the  some  remedy  might  be  devised  for  such  a  ittt> 

scheme  should  consist  of  three  rows  of  build-  of  things.     English  gentlemen  were  not,  jftf- 

ing,  each  to  contain  about  sixteen  dwellings,  haps,  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  iptriti 

The  first  row  having  been  so  successful,  the  were  sold  inthetownsofSeotlaad.  Heratber 

Association  proceeded  last  summer  to  take  agreed  withhis  honourable  friend  (Mr  Hamel, 

steps  for  the  other  two.     Very  nearly  the  that  if  he  saw  nothins  else  in  his  honoeiabR 

whole  sum  requisite  has  been  obtained,  and  friends  reoommendatlon  thui  the  adeptioa,  ii 

tlie  buildings  aie  now  approaching  completion,  a  general  system,  of  having  all  lioencas  from 

Hiey  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  commo-  the  Excise,  he  (Mr  Fox  Manie)  would  pidtf 

dious  than  the  others,  and  there  are  only  four-  that  system  to  that  which  wi  present  exiiled 

teen  in  each  row.    £ach  of  the  twenty-eight  in  Scotland.    The  system  which  at  pment 

new  houses  has  been  most  readily  let,  and  the  existed  was,  tlttt  in  groeen*  riiopa  is  Scetlsad, 

new  tenants  appear  to  be  of  the  same  superior  and  in  shops  for  the  sale  of  hnad,  an  aitide 

claas  as  the  old.   The  popularity  of  the  scheme  for  immedutte  consomption  among  the  poeier 

has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  has  every  elasaea,  lioencea  were  given  for  the  sale  of 

proapect  of  entire  success.  spirits.  That  had  a  double  effect  It  iafiiBged, 

The  buildings  are  in  the  form  of  three  sides  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  rights  of  the  fne- 

of  a  qnadntngle  or  square ;  and  as  seen  from  the  traders  in  the  article  of  bread;  becaav,  whue 

BoBnineton  Road  and  Pilrig  Street,  have  a  neat  there  was  an  honest  baker  carryiat  oa  sn 

and  rather  elegant  appearance.  They  have  the  trade  and  selling  his  bread  at  the  market  pricft 

name  of  ^*  Pilrig  Moael  Buildings**— the  term  there  was  another  party  in  the  same  tiade  m 

**  Model"  havinff  been  inserted  at  the  sugges-  the  town  who  undersold  him,  aad  who  »ld 

tion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  visited  his  bread  at  a  price  from  which  he  derived  no 

the  bttildings^ud  expressed  a  livdy  interest  in  profit.    But  how  did  he  make  up  the  diffs- 

the  aeheme.  They  are  erected  at  a  cost  of  fully  rmce  P  Why,  by  selling  at  the  same  time  tbat 

£4000 ;  and,  after  paying  the  current  expenses,  which  was  the  bane  of  his  countrymeD— aroe^ 

the  rents  will  afford  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  snirits.     It  was  to  that  tystem  that  he  tnm 

and  a  reserved  fund  for  expenses,  &6.,  of  1^  all  the  demoralisation  of  his  oonntiymee  sad 
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eomftiy  «w»  dMumUiitd;  and  1m  nid  •§km 
ht  wdqU  uAm  im  IIm  gin-p«Uoaio£  LoMon 
ertib!iihciii|>>  tin  ooraar  <u  avwy  tlrMt  in 
Qlaifow  ua  Bdi&baigli,  than  that  this  mtem 
of  tbt  mI«  of  ipiriti  at  grooen*  ikopi  tboald 
bt  Mmtianad.  If  the  aal«  of  ipiritt  mt%  oon- 
fisid  to  pQblie-honaMv  the  uda  aad  ywrng 
mmm.  voald  bt  wen  goinf  into  thorn,  and  a 
atoM  of  ihaiBO  would  mako  ibon  doaist;  or 
if  thoj  woro  aadelamd,  and  rosortod  to  them, 
tbe  bnnd  of  IniaBij  would  be  itamped  upon 
tliMB.  Whoreaa  at  pnmt  thej  went  sur- 
lepkitioual^  into  tboie  groeon*  ihojps,  where 
tlMf  uqamd  a  taote  for  raw  lInritl^  whieh 
grew  upon  them,  so  that  they  ^vent  on  from 


Tioe  to  TMO,  tiU  it  ftaaUT  eadod  in  thob  nm. 
trioTable  min.    He  had  been  told  bj  those 
who  were  old  enooeh  to  know  the  fsot^  that 
the  time  was  when]oeer  was  the  general  article 
of  consumption  with  the  peoj^Ie  of  Scotland; 
but  he  fearsd  that  if  eveiy  facility  were  given 
for  setting  up  beer-shops,  it  would  fail,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  people  would  not  re- 
sort to  them  to  drink  it.    He  thought  it  their 
duty  to  trace  ^e  means  by  which  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  could  he  controlled,  and« 
if  it  could  not  be  controlled,  that  it  riionld 
at  least  be  made  more  pnbUc  than  it  was  at 
present,  so  that  public  opinion   might    be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.** 


iforeigjn  Snttllis^nee. 


CnRISTIAM  EFFORTS  IN  FRJLMCB. 

Thi  correspondent  of  the  Ckrittian  Timet 

nentioas  sereral  iaets  which  siTe  indications 

of  life  sad  energy  among  the  French  Protes- 

taatk    '*  A  Sabbath  School  Union  has  been 

esDUBeBced  within  the  last  month;  a  Younff 

Men^i  ChristiaB  Association  has  been  formed 

is  Paris,  and  its  fifteen  members  haTO  been 

sbU  to  meet  sight  times  already ;  the  excellent 

ioatitiitien  for  pieparinr  pious  sehoolmasters, 

tt  Gky  (Dottbe),  has  added  another  importont 

^nwh  to  its  work,  that  of  training  pious  arti- 

MBi  or  agrieoltiirists  to  the  work  of  evangeli- 

atioa  around  them.    These  humble  labourers 

u«  regarded  as  most  important  in  the  present 

time;  tbw^  will  often  be  listened  to  when  no 

ptlwr  will    I  beaid  lately  of  the  following 

iateresting  facts.    A  colporteur  eold  a  number 

of  B'lblei  in  a  commune,  and  was  thus  the 

neaaa  of  a  place  of  worship  and  a  school  be- 

^H  opened.    In  five  months  the  schoolmaster 

u»  plseed  in  different  families  seventy-two 

Bibles  aad  Testaments,  and  more  than  dOOO 

tActs;  aad,  sudi  is  the  eager  interest  of  the 

population,  that,  as  soon  as  he  is  known  to 

ssTe  received  a  bale  of  relidons  books  from 

Psiie,  his  house  is  suTTOonded  with  applicants. 

A  ipint  of  inquiry  is  roused,  and  the  people, 

who  maember  that  their  ancestry  were  Pro- 

(•Muts,  show  with  veneration  a  castle  once 

lA^ibited  by  Duplemis-Momay,  near  which 

^uds  a  road  still  called  the  road  o^  (he  Hu* 

fssaod,  eondufiting  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
'roteetsnt  temple,^ 


vation.  My  informant  fancies  that  throughout 
Italy  there  are  vast  numbers  anxious  to  em- 
brace Protestantism ;  but  he  alloMve  that  they 
are  first  led  to  this  hj  a  political  bias.  With 
regard  to  the  Vaudois  Church  in  Turin,  I  find 
that  the  first  stone  of  it  was  laid  in  November 
with  great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  the 
English,  American,  and  Prussian  Ministers. 
The  Protestant  movement  in  Sardinia  is  not 
otherwise  than  popular  with  the  Liberal  press. 
The  Radical  papers  delight  in  contrasting  the 
unostentatious  position  of  the  Vaudois  pcuteur 
with  the  titular  grandeur  of  the  monsignors  of 
the  church.  There  is  one  feature,  too,  that 
distinguishes  the  Piedmontese  movement  from 
other  continental  movements.  There  is  an 
admixture  of  religion  in  the  whole.  The 
public  papers  are  ftidl  of  church  questions  and 
church  disquisitions.  This  shows,  at  all  events, 
that  the  people  are  not  indifierent  to  religion. 
So  much  for  the  Protestant  movement ;  but 
there  is  also  a  Catholic  movement  at  Turin. 
Professor  Nuytz,  an  eminent  Catholic  divine, 
and  Professor  of  canon  law,  has  written  a  book 
against  the  Ultramontane  doctrine  of  Papal 
infallibility.  The  Professor  and  his  book  are 
extremely  popular,  and  his  lectures  are  crovrd- 
ed  to  excess.  His  book  has  been  already  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  and  excites  the  hostility 
of  the  whole  Ultramontane  party.  Professor 
Nuytz,  while  he  attacks  the  Papal  infallibility, 
is  equuly  strong  against  the  usurpation  of  tem- 
poral authority  by  the  church,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  by  the  state;  and  condemns,  on 
Sounds  of  Erastianism,  the  position  of  the 
aglish  and  Russian  Churches. 


UUOlOUfl  HOTBICSNT  IN  SARDINIA. 

A  coirespondent  of  the  Morning  Chronide 
gives  gome  interesting  particulars  of  this  move- 
meiii  Within  the  last  few  months  the  numbers 
^ti»e  Taudois  congregation  in  Turin  have 
Y^.  *BgBieated  by  the  acoeesion  of  various 
Wisn  refugees  who  have  embraced  Protes- 
ttotitm ;  snd  quite  Utely,  a  huge  number  of 
ptnou  from  iWany  and  the  Roman  States, 
^seg  whom  were  a  titular  bishop  and  several 
!"«*»,  bave  abjured  their  church,  and  have 
*^  joined  the  Taudois.  These  Protestants 
»•  »ew  shout  to  erect  in  Turin  a  Oothie 
<wcB,  which,  it  is  nid,  will,  from  the  novelty 
n  111  ^Je  JB  Ibis  eoostry,  ezdte  nmeb  obser- 


THB  SWSDISR  CHURCH. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dated 
the  13th  ult.,that  the  Protestant  EsUblishraent 
in  Sweden  is  in  a  melancholy  condition : 
**  The  bloody  and  bigoted  intolerance  of  the 
Swedish  Church  laws,  by  which  Swedish 
Lutheranism  is  pinned  to  tne  earth  a  helpless 
slave  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  while 
the  laity  sink  into  the  serfs  ol  the  police- 
ehureh,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  caused 
the  emigation  of  thousands  of  the  *  pietist  * 
peasantry  of  the  northern  provinces— a  severe 
fosfl  to  a  country  like  Sweden.    We  now  learn 
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that  this  moT«mrat  ii  extending  to  the  lonth 
of  Sweden,  and  that  a  laige  emigration  to 
America  will  commence  next  sommer  from 
Skane." 


MORS  &EUOI0US  PEBSBCUTION  IN  TUSCANY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dailjf  Newt,  writing 
from  Fiorenee  on  the  24th  alt.,  lajs:  *'The 
interference  of  the  Embassy  has  recently  been 
sought  for  under  Terr  trying  and  distresring 
circumstances,  by  Maoame  B«ttini  (an  English 
lady,  daughter  of  Colonel  Baker),  but  in  this, 
as  in  evenr  case  that  has  occurred  since  the 
death  of  Mr  Sheil,  our  influence  has  proved  a 
nullity.      Madame  Bettini  is   married  to  a 

fentleman  of  familr  and  fortune,  arrested  in 
)ecember  last      His  crime  (?jf  was  that  of 
taking  his  children  to  the  Swiss  Chnrch,  out  of 


reipeet  to  the  Protestant  principlei  of  hii  irife. 
ana  the  possession  of  one  of  the  papers  iisara 
by  the  secret  press.  No  other  chaige  could  be 
substantiated,  and  the  civil  .courts,  tbenferc, 
refused  to  proceed  against  him,  but  be  bas, 
notwitliBtanding,  been  condemned  to  a  yeir^ 
imprisonment  b^  a  Star  Chamber  police  com> 
mission,  and  sailed  on  Friday  for  the  gillm 
of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elbs.  In 
the  similar  case  of  Count  Chtieciardini,  the 
energetic  remonstrance  of  Mr  Sheil  csosed  tbe 
sentenee  to  be  commuted  into  bsauhmcst. 
Madame  Bettini  is  now  in  daily  ezpeetskion 
that  the  sentence  will  be  followed  up  by  btr 
own  imprisonment  in  another  fortres;  sod 
this  is  no  idle  apprehension,  Madame  Bettini 
having  lost,  by  ner  marriage,  her  right  ss  » 
Britiu  subject,  and  other  women  being  sctually 
in  prison  for  religioas  scruples.** 


:^ij$»llaneou0. 


A  LE880N  FBOH  THE  AMAZON. 

The  Amazon,  with  above  150  souls  on  board 
— two-thirds  of  whom  are  almost  constantly 
afloat,  and  confined  to  that  vessel — proceeded 
on  a  voysge  to  the  West  Indies  and  back 
without  any  provision  whatever  for  supplying 
the  means  of  grace  to  the  crew  and  passengers. 
There  were  men  and  oflSicers  in  abundance  to 
attend  to  the  vessel  and  her  machinery,  and  to 
the  bodies  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  bat  no 
one  had  char^  of  their  souls,  to  ffive  them 
'^  their  meat  in  due  season."  And  the  same 
observation  applies,  we  suppose,  to  every  other 
vessel  belonging  to  this  company,  and  to  many 
other  companies,  we  fear.  We  may  be  called 
superstitious,  or  uncharitable,  but  we  confess 
that  we  cannot  help  connecting  this  circum- 
stance, in  some  measure,  with  the  alleged  fact 
that  this  company  has  lost  no  less  than  eight  of 
their  large  and  very  valuable  steamers  since 
1844.  ^*  They  that  nonour  me.  I  will  honour; 
and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed." "  Seek  ye,/?r«t  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  ric^hteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  adaed  unto  you.**  In  the  face  of  such 
declarations  as  these,  we  cannot  see  how  any 
man,  or  set  of  men,  laying  any  claim  to  the 
title  of  Christian,  can  justify  the  aeuding  to 
sea  a  hundred  sailors,  and  fifty  passengers, 
shut  up  in  a  vessel,  with  every  provision  for 
the  body,  and  none  whatever  for  the  soul. 
Such  conduct  looks  as  though  it  were  directly 
at  variance  with  such  texts  as  these;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  the  passage-money  of  a  single 
passenger,  every  voysge,  would  probably  be 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  a  permanefU  chap- 
lain lor  the  vessel — not  a  mere  stray  clerical 
f>assenger — we  can  discover  no  excuse,  much 
ess  justification  for  such  conduct. — The  Eng^ 
lishJJhurchman, 

REVIVAL  OF  EXTEMPORE  PREACHING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  various 
quarters  towards  the  revival  of  extemporaneous 
preachine.  One  of  the  leading  church  clergy- 
men, in  New  York,  lately  surprised  his  con- 
gre^tion  by  an  extemporaneous  sermon,  in 
which  he  succeeded  admirably.  There  seems 
to  be  a  rrowing  feeling  among  Churchmen,  as 
well  as  Dissenters,  that  written  sermons  alone 
are  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  age.    We 


have  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  admixtars 
of  sermons,  thoroughly,  even  elaborately  pre- 
pared, but  delivered  with  no  other  aid  tbtn 
short  notes,  or  without  any  at  all,  would  be  s 
ereat  improvement  on  our  present  mode.  It 
18  too  much  the  case  that  sermons,  ss  they  are 
read  at  present,  are  listened  to  with  quiet  ps&- 
sivity ;  at  the  close  an  approving  judgmeDl  or 
otherwise  is  nassed  upon  the  whole,  snd  tbea 
it  is  dismissea  from  the  mind,  perhsp*  sever 
again  to  mingle  with  the  thoughts.  But  wbco 
one  man  speaks  to  another — when  a  minister 
addresses  a  congregation,  face  to  face,  cb%I- 
longing  sympathy  and  agreement,  then  tuo 
words  take  effect,  then  are  they  **  as  gosd*.*'— 
CcUendar  (United  States  Paper.) 

TUB  SCOTTISH   VOLUMTARISS. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  more  influential  United 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  bs^« 
just  issued  a  manifesto,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  Voluntary  agitation.  They  mske 
the  two  following  practical  proposals :— ■ 

**  1.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  pn- 
vail  upon  some  person,  who  is  st  present  in 
Parliament,  or  wno  may  be  brought  into  it  »** 
next  election,  to  devote  himself  to  the  libers- 
tion  of  the  church  from  its  state  bondage, 
and,  with  this  view,  to  introduce,  year  by  yew 
continually,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  wta 
measures  as  will  enable  him  to  bring  follv  m- 
fore  Parliament  and  the  country  the  whole  oi 
those  questions  connected  with  ecelesissticu 
endowments  and  state  churches. 

**  2.  That  Dissenters  should  resolve  that  st 
least  one  meeting  every  year  shall  be  held  is 
each  of  the  cities,  and  towns,  and  rural  distncU 
of  the  country,  to  discuas  the  subject  of  ecc  e- 
siastical  endowments,  and  to  petition  Fsrlis- 
ment  for  their  removal.** 

CHURCHES  AND  CHAPEIJI   IN  ENGLAND. 

According  to  a  tabular  statement,  by  the  ««▼• 
Thomas  Bliss,  communicated  to  the  Statisticai 
Society  by  R.  C.  Griffith,  I'Uq.,  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  28,290  churches  snd 
chapels  devoted  exclusively  to  purposes  (n 
Christian  worship;  besides  which  there  srs 
7474  meetings  held  by  Evangelical  Dissenters, 
in  schools  or  in  hired  rooms,  making  altqg«w|* 
a  toUl  of  35,764  places  of  Christian  woisbip. 
The  28,290  chuz^es  and  chapeb  (i.  e.,  of  tbe 
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baildiiifff  ezeliuiTely  devoted  to  sacred  pnr- 
poMs)  Mlong  to  Proteitants  uid  Romaa  Ga- 


tholict  in  the  foUowinr  propordon — tiz.,  Pro- 

(  pUeei  of  woruup  97.89  p 
Roman  Gatholies  2.11  pw  eent.  of  the  whole 


taifeuils  plaeei 


per  oeot.,  and 


nondMr;  of  the  former  more  than  half  (viz., 
5055)  belong  to  the  Established  Ohanh,  the 
Nst  to  Protestant  Diasentecs.  It  was  further 
ihovn  that,  amonir  Christians  of  ototj  deno- 
mtoation,  the  nambers  of  the  plaees  of  worship 
bsT«  eoasidenbly  inoreaaed  doring  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centary. 

TEHPDUNCB  MISSIOXARTES  IN  OLA800W. 

At  a  temperance  meetinr  held  lately  in  CHas- 
gow,  the  cnairman,  John  M^G^avln,  Esq.,  drew 
attention  to  a  new  plan  of  operation,  yiz.,  the 
upointment  of  temperance  men,  who,  having 
toemielTes  been  of  the  masses,  know  thdr 
wants  and  their  woes,  and  be  thns  enabled  to 
rescue  the  d  ronkard  from  his  doom,  and  enlist 
the  energies  of  the  philanthropic  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  The  scheme  may  be  compre- 
hcDsirely  explained  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  circular  : — 

"  This  scheme  contemplates  the  diTision  of 
th«  city  into  at  least  twelve  different  districts, 
with  a  permanent  misnonary  stationed  in  each 
district,  whose  work  shall  bie  to  visit  families, 
explain  the  natoShe  and  tendency  of  intoxicat- 
ing Itqaors,  counsel  aninst  the  drinking  cus- 
toms, and  in  all  rightful  ways  promote  the 
t-)briety  of  the  people.  Their  funds  have  as 
yet  only  enabled  them  to  employ  one  mission- 
arj,  bat  such  has  been  the  success  of  his  labours 
and  the  almost  certain  results  which  would 
flow  from  an  extension  of  the  number  of  such 
m«n,  that  the  committee  feel  confident  that 
w«re  the  religiovs  a.nd  philanthropic  men  of  this 
city  to  |ive  but  a  fraction  in  subscriptions  for . 
this  object,  of  those  same  which  are  yearly  ex- 
torted from  them  in  the  shape  of  legal  BS8es»- 
BM&ts  for  drink-made  paupers  and  criminals, 
theie  assessments  themselves  and  the  crimes 
and  povery  which  created  them,  would  in  a 
great  measure  pass  away. 


OBITUARY. 

Oa  the  2d  Jantiary,  the  Kev.  Finlay  Mac- 
PlersoQ  of  KUbmndon. 

TUS  RET.  BOBEBT  STI&IUT. 

Tflc  Rev.  Robert  Stirrat,  whose  death  was 
noticed  last  month,  was  a  native  of  the  parish 
of  Dairy,  in  Ayrshire.  He  passed  through 
th«  ordinary  studies^  of  the  unaergradoate  and 
theological  curriculum  at  the  university  of 
^la^ow,  where  his  course  was  signalized  by 
^deat  application  and  eminent  success,  espe- 
^y  in  the  department  of  mathenuttics. 
In  1642  he  was  elected  by  the  congregation 
^  Airdrie  to  be  their  pastor  and  was  or- 
•^usd  in  Jone  1843.  After  a  brief  in- 
cnmbeney  of  about  two  years,  he  was  trans- 
^  in  1845,  to  the  charge  of  Free  St  Cuth- 
^\  Ediaborsh.  By  the  assiduity  and 
^fithfafawN  of  his  pastoral  labours,  and  espe- 
<^aUy  the  excellence  and  methodical  regularity 
of  hu  hoQsehold  visitations,  by  his  self-denial 
^d  indomitable  resolntion,  and  the  spirit  of 
ebftrfahieas  and  hope  which  ho  successfully 
awvkflasd  among  the  office-bearers  and  people 
^  laige,  be  boilt  op  and  consolid^ed  the  con- 
t^^g^Mu,  tiU  it  attained  a  pontion  of  high 


efficiency  and  recpeetability.  His  memory 
will  be  long  cherished,  in  its  future  annals,  as 
the  rirtoal  foonder  of  the  charge;  and  the 
erection  of  the  present  elegant  Dabnc  is  mainly 
owing  to  his  great  perseverance  and  energy, 
under  a  pressure  ox  difficulties  almost  over- 
whelming. 

THE  REV.  BERET  MONCRIEPP  LAIRD. 

Tnis  young  amiable  and  devoted  minister 
died  of  fever  on  the  6th  ult.,  at  Free  Manse. 
Leslie.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr  Laird 
of  Portmoak,  who  laboured  so  Ion?  and  faith- 
fully in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  parish. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbvtery  of  Kirkcaldy  about  two  years  before 
the  Disruption^  and  was  settled  at  Leslie  a 
few  montns  after  that  memorable  event,  where 
he  has  continued  since  to  labour  faithfully  and 
snccessfullv  among  a  most  attached  flock. 

The  Fi/ethirt  Herald  thus  notices  the  cha- 
racter and  ministerial  labours  of  Mr  Laird : — 

"  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Mr  Laird 
stood  deservedly  high ;  his  character  was  em- 
inently pure  and  unblonished;  his  mind  was 
well  stored  with  eeneral  knowledge,  and  en- 
riched with  sacred  learning;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Word  of  God  was  accurate,  deep,  and 
practical;  his  style  of  preaching  was  highly 
acceptable,  beinff  scriptural,  earnest,  luminous, 
and  forcible,  and,  above  all,  faithful ;  and,  as 
to  his  discourses  to  the  young,  he  has  not  left 
many  equals  in  the  church.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  his  labours  Mr  Laird  took  great  in- 
terest, and  it  was  allowed  him  to  witness  not 
a  few  instances  of  the  blessed  fruit  of  his  sin- 
gular power  to  lodge  the  truths  of  God  into 
young  and  tender  minds.  His  earnest  piety, 
and  his  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  nnd  a 
true  type  in  the  late  Mr  M'Cheyne,  of  whom 
he  often  spoke,  and  whom  in  many  respects  he 
resembled.  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord.*  The  congregation  at  Leslie  is 
deeply  affected  by  the  .sudden  and  unexpected 
removal  of  their  beloved  pastor,  who  laboured 
in  season  and  out  of  season  for  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare." 

THE  REV.  CHRISTOPUER  ANDERSON. 

This  venerable  minister  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  18th  ult.  Mr  A.  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  hod  been  forty-four  years  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Rose  Street  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Carey,  Marsbman,  and 
SVard,  and  wished  to  follow  them  to  the  Fo- 
reign field,  but  was  prevented  by  medical  ad- 
vice. Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  he  was  hiffhly 
popular,  and  persons  of  all  ranks  crowded  to 
nis  Sabbath-evening  lectures.  He  was  best 
known,  howrever,  as  an  author.  His  principal 
works  are  '^The  Genius  and  Desira  of  the 
Domestic  Constitution,"  **  Native  Irish,"— 
an  elaborate  book;  and  "Annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible." 

PROFESSOR  HOSES  STUART* 
This  eminent  divine  and  scholar,  who  may 
almost  bo  styled  the  father  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  America,  died  at  his  residence  in  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  on  January  4th,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

Moses  Stuart  was  bom  in  1780,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1799.  He  afterwards  pursued 
the  study  of  Uw,  which  he  abandoned  for  the 
gospel  ministry.    He  was  seUled  .|n  1806  m 
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milor  of  tbBCmtnl Congv^gskiaiial Chnieliiii  to  alaclrifj  and  eonuBaiid  *  tMmX  imtftm, 

Now-HftTra,  ComMoHenl,  and  wtm  eaUedto  aAliea|>pMnto]iaT«dM»ferh«iiadvingtiM 

tlM  PiofcflMnUp  of  Saend  Litentan  in  An-  lata  meatmg  of  tha' AiNaily.** 

dovar  Thaological  Saaunaiy,  in  1810,  whara  "  I  hava  laad  Dr  Bnciiaaaai'tbook  (dw  T« 

ha  eontinnad  thirty-aiaht  yaan  to  diaehuga  Yaaia*  Conflict)  witii  giaaft  intamt;  and  il- 

hif  dntiaa  in  that  omaa.    Hia  writiagi  ara  though  I  maj  eonlau  to  yon  that^  w  ta  my 


gave  a  point  and  pnngency  to  hii  vritings,  tha  Dianivtion  of  tha  Chnreh  of  ScoUaad,  I 

torribla  to  hii  opponanta,  and  not  always  Mb  aiaoaraly  baliava  now  that  tha  aaoat  of  tlit 

to  himaelf.    As  a  aontrovanial  wxitar,  he  was  Fraa  Chnreh  is  in  Scotland  tha  oaosa  af  Chm- 

in   a  Tory  high   d^iaa  spiritad,  lac^,  and  tianity,  and  that  avan  panona  who  bata  art 

learned,  tracking  a  auastion  wiUi  ontinng  in-  tha  strong  personal  motiTos  whieh  I  have,  to 

dnstry,  though  all  toe  inases  of  oriental loie,  loak  ^vonrahly  nnaB  ita  ajrartions,  should, 

and  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  with  a  Carcttnal  at  Waatminator,  aiak  all  bubok 

his  own  energy.    The  works  by  which  he  is  difTerencei  in  their  support  of  ProtcstutChris- 

principally  known  are  his  treatise  on  the  Canon  tianity.  ** 

of  Scnptureandhis  Commentaries  on  Romans,  O/nothvig  wu  ColtmH  Fitrd^  Im  iokr* 

Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation.  aid  ihttn  the  frivoUHet  of  foMimokU  lifi. 

HaTing  reoeiyed  an  invitation  in  Qlas^w  to 

COLONEL  jonv  FOIIDTCB.  one  of  those  midnight  aaaamhlafss  whicb  sra 

n..     ..^      ...       J    J      I      t         4.  •  too  common  even  among  eome  of  whom  better 

This  distingmshed    and    deep  y   Iraiented  things  might  be  expect^,  he  remarked  with 

oflBoer  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lato  Thomas  empSaais,  "  life  is  too  abort  for  that  strle  of 

J.  Fordyce,  Em.  ofAyton,  Berwickshiw,  an  thiigr"     WonWL  that  aUm  falkMei  hli 

esteoBive  landed  proprietor,  of  great  wortti  and  magnanimous  example !     Is  it  soring  tbsk 

intolhgence.                                 *    .     .-  when  death  overtook  auoh  a  man,  Gential 

U  ndorthe  parental  roof  ha  was  train^  from  Somerset,  bathed  in  tean,  exchnmed,  *  Tlrii 

his  earliest  yearam  the  nurture  and  admoni-  war  ought  not  to  demand  weh  noble  virtJauP' 

tioa  of  the  Lord.    At  an  early  age  he  dis-  «N7one    (writes   his    excellent  biothsr 

covered  an  ajtitude^  for  the  aeouisition   of  Major  Fordyci,  who  had  shared  along  with 

™??!«**b^lif  ?.!?i\^ti-°"  ?:  •.^^^  ^^  the  toili  and  tha  perUs  of  tha  disLtms 

slate  af  niad 


for  a  leag  time 
dlknawthathe 

^    A'      ,.m        r  «v               X  •       L'  1.  ^ns  a  ;iaitfafttl  follower  of  Christy  aad  be  is 

oommandmg  officer  of  thisjegiment.  m  which  ^^  ^^^ere  there  is  no  mora  w^m,  no  n»oi« 

important  position  be  gamed  the  esteem  of  the  j^.     yf^^  ,  g^t  ^^  jt  i,  U)  lave  weh 

mihtory  antbonties  and  the  i^eetion  of  all  S^oktionl  How  much  mora  dnadful  wmdd 

who  served  under  him.    Though  pooessed  of  hava  been  the  sad  beiaavmant  if  wa  eoaU  not 

a  good  private  fortune  so  rtrong  wm  the  «pnj  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  confidence  w«  do  that  he  died  s 

rfe  wrp*  of  this  noble  officer,  that  m  Mwch  Christian,  and  that  hia  removal  from  this  world 

186 1 ,  he  embarked  with  hxs  ivmment  for  the  ^„  ^y,^  ^nd  of  aU  trial  to  him,  and  the  com- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  after  months  of  nie„oement  of  an  etornity  of  joy  I " 

severe  and  harassing  warfare,  he  Wl  at  the  Major-General  Someiet.  in  announcing  lis 

head  of  his  gallant  Bighlanders  m  the  nrime  ^^^t^,  bean  his  testimony  in  the  most  em- 

of  his  manhood,  and  with  a  name  already  one  j^^tiJ  t^^is  to  the  disdpKne  and  efficiencv  of 

^  rSf^M.   .         .     »    ,        1  **          u.  the  74th  HigUandera.  and  to  their  Coloaei  ss 

Vw-^S!  n?'^°i^-®''V*i^  J'?'"ii5*i*'"7",fi*?S  ncommandwof  the  hi|rheat  order,  and  one  of 

by  the  Co  onel  in  Ireland  m  1848  and   1850  j^^  Majesty's  ablest  officers.         * 

are  lutorestmg.    The  lettora  are,  addressed  to  Colonel  Fordyce  in  his  boyhood  had  for  hU 

an  early  instructor  and  valued.fnend.  ^^^^  ^^  r^.  ,J,  g^h  of  tree  8t  aeoige'i 

My  reading  of  Elliott  s  Hone  Apocalyptic*  Glasgow.  He  kept^a  warm  friendship  Jrith 

has  been  interrupted  by  my  present  occupa-  pr  gTmyth  to  the  las<  and  his  ehaiacter  seems 

tions,  before  I  could  pt  beyond  the  first  vo-  ^o  have  borne  the  impress  «f  tha  eaneet  piety 

lume,  or  form  any  oDimon  as  to  his  system  of  ^f  that  veneiatod  minister, 
interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Amidst 

all  the  chances,  present  and  coming,  upon  this  CiM  I, 

world,  we  bave  individually  many  wamiuga  The  eongrsgation  of  tha  fiast  Chnreh,  Bre- 

to  place  our  hopes  on  a  world  where  change  chin,  have  resolved  to  call  the  Rev.  Geobce 

and  cares  are  alike  unknown,— considerations  Cbaio  of  Spronston,  Keljo^  to  be  nececBor 

which  it  is  superfluous  in  me  to  suggest  to  your  to  Dr  M'Casb. 
matured  and  practised  mind,  but  which  rise 

naturally  a*  the  great  tubjedt  of  the  day  and  ORDINATION. 

^<>»*''*  On  Hm 28th  January,  tha  Ftoa Ihm^f^ 

Again,  after  ehafacterisiag  Dr  Duff's  speech  of  Paisley  met  in  the  Fiee  Ohiwah  at  Bei^ 

on  India  Missions  in  the  Aawmbly  of  1850  of  Weir,  to  ordain  the  Rev.  G.  CI.  X.  Douglstf 

as  ^  one  of  remarkable  eloquence  and  power,**  to  the  pastoral  ehaive  of  that  oohgnKalioa.  ^ 
heaays :  "  Dr  Duff  must  be  indeed  giftod  with 

no  common  energy  of  eharaetor,  in  addition  to  .  .   .                                              ,^  -,-h 

genius,  eloquence,  and  many  acquirements,  to  ^^^  ^^  J*'"'!^**!?.  w  Hy^*^li  pJJS 

bA&M«  in  r*««(  t1i«  J«i%*«>«?n»lL«;^J.  ««/••  Street;  and  published  by  them  at  M  l2">*f 

ffrfiJli   if^  #  !  ^•P"«»n«  l«"»tttde  of  an  s^,^^  BdlnbSrgb.     And  sold  *r  Hit  *K>k- 

Onental  cUmsto  for  so  many  y6«rs,~aad  now  sallars  througkent  tha  fctofdoai. 
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WHAT  THE  FREE  CHURCH  MAY  LEARN  PROM  ROME, 

I5  the  tbirteenth  century,  there  was  a  reaction  of  conscience  and  common 
senae  against  superstition  and  imposture,  only  less  remarkable  than  the 
Reformation,  because  it  was  finally  oTerwhelmed  by  the  enormous  odds  it 
encountered.  We  can  see  its  formidable  character  to  Rome  in  the  yery 
accounts  of  its  enemies,  and  in  the  protracted  and  terrible  struggle  in 
^▼liich  it  seemed  more  than  once  on  the  ere  of  securing  its  position.  We 
see  its  formidable  character,  above  all,  in  the  necessity  Rome  felt  to  rerire 
and  encourage  religious  fanaticism  within  her  own  bosom,  ere  she  could 
preach  successfully  a  military  crusade  against  the  Waldenses. 

In  the  thirteenm  century  arose  the  celebrated  St  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscans.  He  came  to  Rome  to  get  the  papal  approbation  to  his 
order.  The  cardinals  thought  there  were  already  enough  of  religious 
orders,  and  hesitated ;  but  Innocent  III.,  the  Pope  that  laid  England  under 
an  interdict,  and  got  King  John  to  do  him  homage  for  his  crown,  took  a 
Tery  different  yiew  of  his  character  and  services,  and  opportunely  dreamed 
that  he  saw  a  palm-tree  growing  up  at  his  feet,  and  shortly  after,  in  another 
dream,  he  saw  the  Lateran  church*  falling,  and  6t  Francis  stepping  for- 
ward to  prop  it  up.  The  new  order  received  the  papal  sanction ;  and  so 
congenial  was  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  in  1 219,  only  ten  years  after  its 
institution,  St  Francis  held  a  general  chapter,  at  which  5000  friars  attended, 
who  felt  so  strong  in  the  papal  favour,  and  so  necessary  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  they  prayed  St  Francis  to  obtain  for  them  the  Pope's  licence  to 
preach  everywhere  without  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  saint, 
uideed,  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the  proposal ;  but  the  very  mention  of  it 
indicates  something  like  a  threat  against  the  bishops,  if  they  were  not  more 
compliant  with  St  Francis  and  his  friars,  and  that  they  had  already  become 
the  Pope's  body-guard,  and  felt  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges. 

The  name  of  Dominie  is  associated  in  our  minds  only  with  whatever  is 
gloomy,  dark,  and  ferocious  in  religious  bigotry ;  and  modem  Dominicans 
have  shown  some  anxiety  to  deliver  their  founaer  from  the  honour  claimed 
for  lum  in  earlier  times  of  being  the  &ther  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  they 
intimate  their  own  ideas  of  the  character  and  work  of  Dominic  to  be  little 

.*  Th*Lirt«rafl  Is  tbt  roott  ancieiitclinTch  In  Rome,  and  raprMtnti  tht  Popedom,  Jtut  m  8C  Junit' 
'•UM  npttaed  tbt  Ooort  of  QroM  9rlUlo. 

»o.  nr.  o 
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different  Vfhen  they  tell,  that  his  mother,  shortly  before  his  birth,  saw 
within  herself  in  her  sleep  a  'vvhelp  carrying  a  torch  in  his  mouth,  ivhicb 
so  soon  as  bom  should  set  the  world  on  fire.  Only  five  years  after  St 
Francis  got  the  papal  approbation  for  his  order,  Dominic  applied  to  the 
same  Innocent  III.  to  approve  of  a  new  order.  A  like  hesitation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  dream  of  the  Lateran  church  falling,  but,  instead  of 
St  Francis,  Dominic  was  now  seen  stepping  in  to  support  it  with  his 
shoulders,  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  hesitated  no  longer.  The  Domi- 
nican order  and  its  preachers,  along  with  those  of  the  Franciscans,  went 
over  Europe  preaching  and  rousing  the  slumbering  fanaticism  of  Europe. 
These  dreanfis  reveal  the  policy  of  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Alban  Butler  tells  as,  that  Peter  Waldo  and  the  good  men  of  Lyons  wanted 
alsQ  to  be  made  a  religious  order,  but  that  the  Pope  refused.  This  is  like 
the  Romish  story,  that  Luther's  opposition  to  indulgences  arose  from  the 
sale  of  them  being  given  in  Germany  to  the  Dominican  order,  instead  of  to 
the  Au&:ustines.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Rome  was  wilting  to  have  made 
a  religious  order  of  Peter  Waldo  and  his  companions,  but  that  they  would 
not,  like  the  other  orders,  take  the  vow  of  obedience,  and  that  Rome  rather 
failed  in  the  attempt  than  failed  to  make  it. 

Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century  R<>me  had  the  precedents  of  the  thirteenth 
before  her,  and  in  instituting  the  Jesuits,  only  repeated  herself.  The  new 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was,  indeed,  very  difierent  from  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  century,  just  because  the  age  was  different. 
They  were  more  intellectual,  sharper- witted,  more  conversant  with  the 
world,  and  less  encumbered  with  the  austerities  and  forms  of  Romanism 
than  any  of  her  religious  orders,  that  they  might  be  all  the  more  free  to  work 
for  that  Papacy  which  they  alternately  served  and  controlled.  So  adapted 
was  Jesuitism  to  its  work,  that  although  it  did  not  increase  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  religious  orders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  surpassed  all  reli* 
gious  orders  since  the  Reformation  in  the  rapidity  of  its  rise,  and  that,  too, 
in  very  different  times.  In  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  it  could 
number  13,369  members,  and  these,  not  like  the  monks  of  St  Dominic  and 
St  Francis,  men  of  all  sorts,  but  picked  men,  well  chosen  for  their  work, 
and  with  fewer  drones  in  the  hive  than  were  probably  to  be  found  in  any 
church  or  religious  order  in  Christendom  ;  and  since  its  restoration  in  1814, 
in  still  more  unfavourable  times,  it  is  known  to  have  risen  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  its  restoration — that  is,  from  1814  to  1844 — to  5000  mem- 
bers, again  picked  men. 

We  have  seen  how  the  order,  instead  of  waiting  in  the  sixteenth  centun^ 
as  short-sighted  minds  would  have  suggested,  imtil  Europe  should  in  some 
degree  recover  from  the  staggering  blow  of  the  Reformation,  commenced 
frith  something  of  the  enterprise  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  sought  new 
conquests  in  Asia.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  high  policy  acted  at  home  oa 
her  missions  against  Protestantism,  and  let  us  select,  for  this  purpose,  fiist 
the  European  labours  of  the  Jesuit,  St  John  Francis  Regis. 

Regis  was  bom  in  1597  of  a  noble  family  belonging  to  the  south  of 
France.  So  susceptible  was  he  in  childhood  of  religious  impressions,  that 
at  the  age  of  Jite,  he  is  said  to  have  swooned  on  hearing  his  mother  describe 
the  miseries  of  the  lost.  He  was  grave  and  sedate  beyond  his  years,  Bud 
the  time  spent  by  others  in  sport,  he  gave  to  devotion  and  to  study.  The 
Jesuits  having  opened  a  school  near  where  he  li^'ed,  their  reputation  drew 
kim  to  the  new  collej^e.  He  became  od9  of  their  most  devoted  student^ 
parsimonious  only  of  time,  and  spending  all  his  holidays  in  the  chap^l 
pathed  in  tenrs  before  the  sacraTnent    His  companions  at  fitvt  ridicw4 
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him;  called  him  *^the  angel,"  for  his  sincerity,  and  gentleness,  andpuritj; 
bat  bj-and-hy  such  was  this  angel  of  the  college,  uat  six  of  them  joined 
tbemselres  to  him,  linng  all  together,  and  putting  themselves  unaer  his 
direction. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  a  dangerous  sickness,  on  recovering 
from  which  he  made  a  spiritual  retreat  under  a  Jesuit  director,  and  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  was  so  directed  that  he  joined  himself  to  the 
Jesuits  for  life,  becoming  a  novice  at  nineteen,  and  two  years  after,  in  1618, 
a  professed. 

With  the  consent  of  some  of  his  superiors,  he  now  began  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  summoning  the  children  to  cate- 
chism with  a  little  belL  The  small  township  of  Andance  \mder  his  care 
Quite  changed  its  face,  and  the  zeal  of  Regis  is  said  to  have  banished  its 
anmkenness,  licentiousness,  and  swearing,  and  restored  the  frequent  use  of 
communions.  Various  irregularities  he  repressed,  and  by  his  reputation 
for  sanctity  and  prudence  had  influence  to  compose  many  family  ^uds. 

Having  thus  proved  his  teaching  gifts,  in  1621  they  sent  him  to  teach  the 
Jesuit  schools  of  humanity  at  Billon,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  and  at 
Puj  four,  9till  occupying  himself  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  instructing 
the  common  people,  to  whom  he  felt  a  peculiar  vocation. 

In  the  year  1630  he  received  priest's  ordeni,  and  his  superior  resolved 
to  give  him  wholly  to  the  home  mission  now  begun  in  Languedoc,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  recovering  the  south  of  France  from  the  Huguenots  and 
reviving  the  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The  summers  he  now 
spent  in  the  towns,  and  the  winters  in  the  country,  when  the  peasantry 
were  released  from  the  labours  of  tillage.  He  began  his  missions  at 
Montpellier  in  1631,  instructing  the  young,  and  teaching  them  a  cate* 
chism  which  he  had  composed,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  preaching 
to  the  common  people.  His  discourses  are  described  to  have  been  plain 
and  familiar,  but  full  of  fire  and  tenderness  as  he  advanced  to  the  conclu- 
sion,  melting  both  himself  and  his  audience  into  tears.  All  ranks,  but 
especially  the  poor,  resorted  to  him.  He  never  refused  himself  to  any 
class,  but  he  would  often  say,  that  the  rich  would  never  want  confessors* 
The  morning,  he  spent  in  the  confessional,  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  pulpit ; 
the  afternoon,  in  hospitals  and  prisons ;  and  he  established  an  association 
of  thirty  gentlewomen  to  procure  assistance  to  the  prisoners. 

The  Yiviers  had  been  for  fifty  years  the  centre  of  French  Protestantism* 
Ihe  bishop  of  Viviers,  in  1633,  drew  Regis  into  his  diocese,  and  engaged 
him  in  a  successful  mission  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  French  Count  de 
la  Hothe  became  as  devoted  as  himself  under  his  preaching,  and  he  awak- 
ened many  parish  priests  to  their  duties. 

That  his  missionary  spirit  had  been  kindled  by  the  foreign  missions  of 
tbe  Jesuits  is  evident,  for  in  the  midst  of  their  labours  he  offered  himself 
to  the  Qeneral  of  the  society  as  ready  to  go  to  the  barbarous  Hourons  and 
Iroquois  in  Canada,  then  a  French  colony;  but  the  general  refused,  which 
I*  frustrated,"  says  Butler,  ^^  his  hopes  of  martyrdom,"  and  this  refusal  he 
imputed  to  his  sins.  But  Count  de  la  Mothe  comforted  him  by  providing 
in  the  diocese  of  Yiviers  a  permanent  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
heretics,  bestowing  on  it  his  own  house  and  16,000  livres  as  an  endowment* 
But  Begis  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  abide  lon|;  in  one  place.  The 
buhop  of  Valence  called  him  to  come  over  and  help  him  in  his  diocese^ 
a^  rou^  and  mountainous  region,  and  a  *^  nest  of  heresy/'  A  curate^ 
giving  an  account  of  his  labours  m  that  regbn^  after  his  death,  said— 

*  Afiir  (h#  iBiiiiett  I  Jofir  Mt  117  own  paiiihi^^ 
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refonned.  No  Tiolfinoe  of  oold,  no  snow  blocking  up  the  paflsagfis,  ho  monntain^^ 
or  tomnto  swelled  by  rains,  could  be  an  obstacle  to  his  jseal.  His  ardour  com* 
nunioated  an  intrepidity  to  others}  for  when  he  went  to  ^ay  place,  innnnxerable 
crowds  followedi  and  met  him  through  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  difficulttes.  '  t 
have  seen  him  in  the  most  rigorous  season  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  forest' to  sa;tiBfy 
the  crowds  desirous  to  hear  him  speak  concerning  salvation.  I  have  seeD  hJun  at 
the  top  of  a  mountain^  raised  on  a  heap  of  snow  hardened  by  the  fio$t»  presyoh 
and  instruct  the  whole  day,  and  after  that  spend  the  whole  night  in  hearing 
confessions." 

The  remaining  four  years  of  his  life  were  taken  up  in  missions  in  the  Velay, 
another  mountamous  district,  spending  the  winter  in  the  villages,  and  tfafe 
summers  in  Puy,  assisting  the  bishop  to  reform  his  diooese.  His  audience 
would  sometimes  consist  of  four  or  five  thousand  persons;  and  such  was  the 
nfttural  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke,  that  not  only  the  common  people,  but 
the  provincial  of  his  order,  on  his  visitation  wept  during  the  whole  sermon. 
'  As  usual  with  all  Rome's  saints.  Regis  worked  nuracles,  and  the  re* 
putation  of  these  brought  him  doubtless  larger  crowds  of  Romanists ;  but 
the  Calvinists  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  zeal,  and  labours,  and 
eloquence — qualities  once  more  on  the  side  of  Rome  and  her  superstitiona, 
and  which  had  for  many  years  before  been  all  on  the  side  of  the  Ueformeis. 
He  is  recorded  tb  have  gained  over  not  a  few  of  the  Calvinists^  and 
amongst  others  one  Protestant  lady  of  rank,  who  helped  him  with  her 
purse  and  new- bom  zeal. 

In  the  autumn  of  1640,  he  resumed  his  mission  at  Montfaucoa,  and 
gave  notice  of  a  new  mission  to  La  Louvese,  in  which  he  found  the  dea& 
of  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  and  devotedness.  On  the  22d  December,  he  lefl 
Puy  to  go  to  La  Louvese,  to  be  ready  for  Christmas.  He  suffered  mwh 
in  crossing  the  mountains  and  waters,  and  missed  his  way  on  the  second 
day.  Overtaken  by  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  quite  exhausted,  h^.lay 
down  on  the  ground,  under  a  ruinous  house  open  on  all  sides.  There  he 
was  seized  with  a  pleurisy  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Next  moznuig 
he  contrived  to  drag  himself  to  La  Louvese,  and  went  straight  to.  the 
church,  and  opened  his  mission  by  a  discourse,  in  which  his  zeal  seemed 
to  give  him  strength.  Thrice  he  preached  on  Christmas,  and  thrice  on 
St  Stephen's  day,  and  at  the  last  discourse  he  swooned  twice  away.  T)ie 
physicians  declared  him  past  recovery,  and  he  received  the  sacrament^  of 
his  church,  thanking  God  that  as  he  had  lived  to  labour  amongst  the  pioor 
so  he  had  been  permitted  to  die  amongst  the  poor,  and  ending  his  }iAp- 
rioud  life  in  the  43d  year  of  his  life,  and  2Gth  of  his  profession,  in..i|be 
society  of  Jesus.  As  he  loved  the  common  people  while  he  lived,  icaat 
Crowds  flocked  to  his  funeral,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty- two  of  loe 
country  curates ;  and  long  afterwards,  and  long  beforp  Rome  caiv>i|iji(ed 
him,  the  country  people  in  all  that  district  of  France  repaired  in  pilgofi- 
ages  to  his  tomb  at  La  Louvese.  ,^ 

Here  we  see  the  foreign  missions  of  Rome  reanimatkig  h^r  hpme 
missions  and  kindling  the  zeal  by  which  Rome  regained  £0  much  i£  her 
lost  ground  in  Europe.  All  know  that  Rome  used  other  fttd  T^ry.  4^* 
ferent  instruments  in  France  and  elsewhere  than  Re|;is ;  but  all  .do  .not 
know  that  Rome  has  always  had  the  wit,  if  not  the  principle^  to  us^,  ispch 
men  as  Regis  in  preference  to  all  others,  whenever  she  could  get  them,  to 
be  subject  and  serviceable — ^men  who  had  caught  the  mission^];/  ^^^  fi;9]n 
the  labours,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of  the  new  confesso2?s,an.d.ii\artyni,of 
India,  China,  and  Japfm-^men  who  had  shown  themselves  as  refi^  jtp  '^ed 
their  own  blood  fcir  RoBie,.<aa  men  of  a  diAruitiocdec  were^.qn^j^^iiiitf- 
«acre  of  St  Bartholomew,  to  shed  the  blood  of  others  for  ber  race. 
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Bat  it  was  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  that  this 
home  missionary  spirit  sprung  out  of  foreign  missions,— -the  same  spint 
showed  itself  erery  where  in  ail  the  new  orders  that  have  sprung  up  smee 
the  Befonnation.  Take  St  Yincent  of  Paul,  who  died  in  1660,  who  is 
therefore  a  modem  saint,  whose  labours  and  spirit  exhibit  that  reaction 
'«f  foreigB  on  home  missions,  which  arrested  and  droYe  back  the  Refor- 
mation by  its  own  weapons  of  teaching  and  preaching. 

Vincent  of  Paul  was  bom  in  a  village  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  his 
youth  kept  his  father  s  flock.  In  that  humble  sphere  he  is  said  to  have 
found  means  of  showing  both  his  beneyolence  and  his  religious  earnestness. 
His  father  sent  him  to  a  school  of  the  Franciscans,  and  wence  he  went  to 
the  unirersity  of  Toulouse,  and  in  1600  became  a  priest.  Betuming  from 
Marseilles,  whither  he  had  gone  to  receive  the  legacy  of  a  relation,  he  was 
captured  by  Barbary  pirates,  where  he  endured,  under  suocessive  masters, 
intolerable  hardships,  until  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  renegade  Christian 
master,  in  whom  he  succeeded  in  awakenin'g  the  love  of  his  former  faith, 
and  in  whose  company  he  fled  to  Europe.  In  1616  he  became  spiritual 
director  and  confessor  to  the  Countess  of  Joigny,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens 
in  France,  and  the  Countess  employed  him  in  preaching  to  the  country 
people  in  her  6wn  parish  church,  with  so  much  acceptance,  that  crowds 
flocked  to  him  to  make  confession  of  sin,  in  such  numbers,  that  he  called 
in  the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance.  He  was  then  invited  to  exercise  his  gifts 
in  preaching  in  other  villages,  and  he  prevailed  on  four  other  zealous 
priests  to  bear  him  company.  In  the  parish  of  Chatillon  he  is  represented 
as  hating  converted  by  his  sermons  the  Count  of  Kougemont,  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  country.  Seeing  his  success,  the  Countess  gave  him  16,000 
hrres  to  found  a  perpetual  mission  among  the  common  people,  and  pre- 
vailed 02ft  her  husband  to  establish  a  company  of  zealous  missionaries 
among  his  vassals  and  farmers,  for  which  she  liberally  provided.  At  the 
death  of  the  Countess,  he  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Lazantes  or  fethers 
of  the  mission,  as  they  called  themselves,  for  which  he  drew  up  rules  and 
a  constitution  that  was  confirmed  by  Urban  VIIL  in  1632,  and  called, 
from  their  having  their  chief  house  in  the  priory  of  St  Lazarus,  Lazarites* 
They  are  not  a  religious  order,  immuring  themselves  within  convent 
Walls ;  but,  like  the  Jesuits,  ready  for  the  external  work  o£  the  church,  a 
congregation  of  secular  priests,  that  is,  of  priests  without  any  benefi.ces 
or  cure  of  souls,  who,  under  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obe- 
dience, devote  themselves  ei^ht  manihs  in  the  year  to  missions  among  the 
country  people,  staying  three  or  four  weeks  in  one  place  catechising,  giv- 
ing familiar  discourses,  hearing  confessions,  and  reconciling  ditferences. 
So  intent  was  the  court  of  Rome,  in  1 662,  on  diffusing  this  missionary 
spirit  amongst  her  rising  priesthood,  that  Pope  Alexander  YII.  enjoined 
by  a  brief^  that  all  persons  who  receive  holy  orders  in  Rome,  or  in  the  six 
suffragan  bishoprics,  shall  first  make  a  retreat  of  ten  days,  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  fathers  of  this  congregation,  under  pain  of  suspension. 

With  his  mission,  St  Yincent  connected  a  brotherhood  of  charity,  to 
attend  all  poor  sick  persons  in  each  parish ;  another  called  *^  The  Dames 
of  the  Cross,"  a  sisterhood  for  the  education  of  young  girls ;  and  another 
termed  ^llie  Dames  of  the  Sick,"  for  attending  on  great  hospitals ;  and 
when  any  emergency  arose,  he  and  his  ordor  became  the  collectors  of  alms 
OYet  Europe, — collecting,  says  one'  of  his  biographers,  a  sum  of  money  on 
one  occasfott*  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  uousand  pounds  in  one  time 
for  die  relief  of  destitution.  This  Vincent  was  at  first  the  iriend  and  ad- 
mrtatoffht  $ociety  of  Port  Royal,  apd  had  mueh  of  their  spiritual  unction, 
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and  higher  gospel  taste  and  discernment,  until  Rome  declared  against  the 
Jansenists,  when  obedience  to  the  church  seemed  to  lend  a  higher  claim 
than  truth.  Thus,  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  Rome  awaken^  both  her 
clergy  and  laity,  employing  eloquent,  and  ardent,  and  deyoted  men,  giying 
them  her  licence  and  protection,  nay,  employing  them  to  stir  up  her  own 
bishops  and  parish  priests. 

When  Rome  cannot  do  better,  she  will  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace, 
preferring  eyen  Infidelity  to  Protestantism.  Yet  she  prefers  the  better 
instrumentality  where  the  better  will  work  her  will.  In  the  use  of  this 
better  instrumentality  she  succeeded  in  the  south  of  France,  not  only  in 
subyerting  Protestantism,  but  reyiying  the  religious  zeal  of  her  own  priests 
and  people.  When  the  first  French  reyolution  broke  out  last  century,  to  be 
recognised  as  a  priest  was  safe  ouly  in  the  south  of  France.  There  alone 
suryiyed  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  peasantry  of 
La  Vendue,  under  the  leadership  of  their  priests  and  nobles,  long  and  obsti- 
nately maintained  the  struggle  of  loyalty  against  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

Let  the  Free  Church  go  forward,  then,  in  faith,  in  that  field  of  foreign 
missions  that  proyidence  opened  up  to  her  from  the  hour  of  the  Disruption. 
As  her  Indian  missionaries  multiply  their  conyerts  and  send  forth  their 
natiye  eyangelists  and  teachers,  their  tale  will  not  fall  in  yain  on  Scottish 
ears  and  hearts.     The  best  students  and  preachers  that  are  trained  in  her 
new  college,  will  hear  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign  heathen  crying  for 
help,  and  feel  their  yocation  homewards.     The  spirit  that  is  awakened  by 
the  fax  off,  will  most  surely  haye  its  bowels  of  mercy  moyed  to  the  ignor- 
ance and  misery  that  is  at  hand,  and  proyide  both  the  men  and  means  for 
the  home  work.    Is  it  not  eyery  day  becoming  more  evident,  that  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  is  not,  as  was  at  first  imagined,  to  provide  another 
national  church  for  all  Scotland,  nor  to  multiply  her  churches  for  the  sake 
of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  her  protest,  but  to  fill  up  what  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  is  wanting  in  that  Established  Church  which  she  left,  or 
in  any  other  church ;  to  concentrate  herself  in  the  towns  of  Scotland  where 
the  great  masses  of  the  population  are  accumulated  and  accumulating,  and 
do  what  is  wanted  there  for  a  fallen  people  ;  to  look  abroad  from  time  to 
time  over  Scotland's  rural  districts,  in  the  tray  rather  of  missions  to  revive 
an  inert  Establishment  than  to  supersede  it;  and  above  all,  to  cultivate  in  all 
its  members  a  catholic  world- em  bracing  spirit  suited  to  the  relations  we 
now  bear  as  a  nation  to  the  world,  and  though  a  small  people  in  ourselves, 
yet  to  be  ever  the  readiest  among  Christian  churches  for  those  enterprises 
on  which  the  growing  wealth  and  Christian  benevolence  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Great  Britain  will  look  with  increasing  favour,  and  to  which  they 
will  lend  an  ever-increasing  help,  just  as  they  see  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  are  devised,  and  the  energy  and  good  faith  in  which  they  are  prosecuted? 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Free  Church,  her  duty  and  her  strength* 
Thus  walking  in  the  faith  and  in  the  steps  of  the  primitive  church,  she 
will  best  escape  those  internal  dissensions  which  have  hitherto  weakened 
and  dishonoured  Protestantism;  and  with  a  heart  ever  occupied  and  elevated 
by  great  objects  and  interests,  will  both  preserve  spiritual  life  in  her  own 
members,  and  spread  spiritual  life  over  the  world* 

THE  OLD  TESTAMISNT  IN  THE  NEW. 

in.— THB  DEBPER  PttlNCIFLES  INVOLYBD  IN  CHRIST  S  USE  OF  THB  OLD. 

NBAiaT  all  the  prophecies  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  which  our  Lord 
applied  to  himself  and  the]  affiurs^  of_  his  kingdomi  during  the  periled 
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of  his  earlhlj  ministry,  were  socb  (we  have  seen)  as  admitted  of  being  so 
applied  in  their  most  direct  and  obvious  sense.  In  nothing  else  could  they 
hare  found  a  proper  and  adequate  fulfilment.  This  can  scarcely,  however, 
be  said  of  the  whole  of  them;  at  least,  not  so  as  to  imply,  that  the  predic* 
tions  referred  to  had  all  alike  immsdiaie  respect  to  Christ  and  gospel  times, 
and  to  these  alone.  This  cannot  be  said,  for  example,  of  the  118th  Psahn, 
a  part  of  which  was  eren  publicly  employed  by  Jesus  when  discoursing  with 
the  Jews,  and  warning  them  of  the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  stood 
of  being  altogether  cast  out  oi  God's  kingdom.  *'  Did  ye  never  read,"  ha 
asked  (Matt.  xxi.  42),  <<  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer :  this  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ? "  Though  Jesus  did  not  say  in 
respect  to  this  psalm,  as  he  said  shortly  after  in  respect  to  the  110th,  that 
in  inditing  it  the  psalmist  spake  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  yet  both  the 
<[ttestion  itself  he  put  regarding  the  passage,  and  the  personal  application 
he  presently  afterwards  made  of  it,  clearly  implied,  that  he  considered  him- 
self and  the  Jewish  authorities  of  his  time,  to  be  distinctly  embraced  in  the 
psalmist's  announcement.  And  the  same  opinion  was  still  mofe  explicitly 
avowed  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  after  he  had  been  instructed  more  fully  by 
Christ  respecting  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  when,  standing  before  the 
Jewish  council,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought 
by  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner." — (Actsiv.  11.) 
Yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  psalm  itself,  the  passage  thus  quoted  and 
applied  to  Christ,  in  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  has  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  statement  then  actually  verified  in  the  history  and  experience 
of  the  covenant-people,  than  of  a  prediction  still  waiting  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  psahn  throughout  has  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  national  song,  in 
which  priests  and  people  joined  together  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  God,  on 
some  memorable  occasion  when  they  saw  enlargement  and  prosperity  re- 
turn after  a  period  of  depression  and  contempt.  It  was  peculiarly  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  when  the  little  remnant  that  escaped  from  Babylon, 
amid  singfilar  tokens  of  divine  favour,  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
set  about  the  restoration  of  God's  house  and  kingdom  in  Jerusalem.  In- 
deed, Ezra  iii.  1 1  leaves  very  little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  psalm  owes  its 
origin  to  that  happy  occasion,  as  we  are  there  told,  that  when  they  met  to 
lay  anew  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  the  assembled  multitude  began  to 
praise  the  Lord  in  the  very  words  which  form  the  commencement  of  this 
psalm.  There  could  not  be  a  more  seasonable  moment  for  the  joyous 
Durst  of  thanksgiving,  which  the  people  seem  in  the  psnlm,  as  with  one 
heart  and  soul,  to  pour  forth  to  God,  on  account  of  his  distinguishing 
goodness  in  having  rescued  them  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  their  heathen 
adversaries,  and  for  the  elevating  and  assured  hope  they  express  of  the 
final  and  complete  ascendency  of  his  kingdom.  Of  this,  the  eye  of  faith 
Was  presented  with  an  encouraging  pledge  in  current  events.  By  a  re- 
markable turn  in  God's  providence,  the  apparently  dead  had  become  alive 
again ;  the  stone  rejected  by  the  mighty  builders  of  this  world,  as  worth* 
less  and  contemptible,  was  marvellously  raised  to  the  head  of  the  comer; 
and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  commencement  was  made,  however  feebly, 
toward  the  universal  triumph  of  the  truth  of  God  over  the  corruption  and 
idolatry  of  the  world.  But  such  being  the  natural  and  direct  purport  of 
the  psalm,  how  could  the  sentiment  uttered  in  it  concerning  the  stone  be  so 
unconditionally  applied  to  Christ?  The  right  answer  to  this  question  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  peculiarly  close  relation  between  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  and  Christ;  and  such  a  relation  as  eon  only  be  understood 
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Wright,  when  we  haTe  £cBt  eorreetty  apprehended  the  teal  caBing  and 
destiny  of  Israel. 

Now,  th«  was  declared  at  die  outset  by  antieipalio&  to  Abmharn^  when 
the  Loitl  said  concerning  his  seed,  that  it  should  be  blessed  and  made  a 
blessing — ^made  so  pecaliariy  the  channel  of  blessiog,  that  in  'ift  o/iljlha 
families  of  die  earth  were  to  be  bleand.  To  fiilfil  this  high  destwatioii^ 
was  the  calling  of  Israel  as  an  elect  people.  Viewed,  therefore,  acoood* 
ing  to  their  calling,  they  were  the  children  of  God,  J^orah's  first^booi 
(Dent.  xir.  1;  Exod.  iy.  22);  Jehovah  was  the  lather  that  begot  them 
-^that  is,  raised  them  into  ihe  condition  of  a  people,  possessing  a  Id&d 
of  filial  relationship  to  himself  (Dent,  xxxii.  6,  18;  Jer.  xxxi.  9);  bat 
possessing  it  only  m  so  £tf  as  they  were  a  spiritnal  and  hdy  people* 
abiding  near  to  God,  and  fitted  for  executing  his  righteous  purpoaea 
' — for  so  far  only  did  their  actual  state  correspond  with  th«r  deadaa* 

tion (Exod.  xix.  5,  6  ;  Deut  xir.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15.)     For  the  most  part, 

this  correspondence  palpably  failed.  God  was  true  to  his  engagements, 
but  not  Israel.  He  gare  freely  to  them  of  his  goodness ;  gave  often-  when 
he  might  hare  withneld;  but  their  history  is  replete  with  backsUdiii^ 
and  apostasies,  reproofs  and  chastisements ;  in  short,  every  kind  of  ctH 
and  disorder.  Even  within  the  limits  of  Israel,  the  real  children  of  God 
«*^the  seed  of  blessing*-were  usually  in  a  sad  minority ;  they  were,  for 
the  roost  part,  the  compaiatiTely  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  needy,  amid  mml- 
titudes  of  an  opposite  spirit — the  heathen  at  home,  who  diffined  onljr  in 
name  and  outward  position  from  the  heathen  abroad.  But  this  very  iaotr 
perfection  in  the  reality,  as  compared  with  the  idea,  was  here,  aa  in  othor 
things,  made  to  contribute  toward  the  great  end  in  contemplation.  For  k 
was  this  especially  that  showed  the  necessity  of  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  what  was  in  prospect.  With  God  simply  related  thus  to 
them — a  God  who  had  conrersed  familiarly  with  their  patriarchal  fathers, 
who  had  condescended  to  enter  personally  into  covenant  with  themselvea, 
and  who  still  gave  himself  to  be  known  as  dwelling  between  the  cherubim 
•-^with  all  this  on  their  side,  but  no  more,  believers  in  Israel  felt  that  thej 
had  to  wage  an  unequal  conflict,  in  which  fearful  odds  were  general^ 
against  them,  even  on  Israelitish  ground.  And  how  could  they  expect  to 
attain  to  a  righteousness,  and  acquire  a  position,  that  should  enable  then 
to  bless  the  whole  world  ?  For  this,  manifestly,  there  was  needed  anothor 
aoid  still  closer  union  than  yet  existed  between  Israel  and  God — a  wuofti 
that  should  somehow  impenetrate  their  condition  with  the  very  power  and 
auffidency  of  Godhead.  Only  if  the  relation  between  earth  and  heaven 
Goald  be  made  to  assume  a  more  vital  and  organic  form-— if  the  divine  and 
human,  the  angel  of  the  covenant  and  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  could  become  truly  and  essentially  one — only  if  thia  might  he 
effected,  could  it  seem  possible  to  raise  the  interest  of  righteousnesa  in 
Israel  to  such  an  elevation  as  should  bring  the  lofty  destination  of-  Aboa- 
ham's  seed  to  bless  the  world  within  the  boonds  of  probability.  It  was 
one  leading  object  of  prophecy  to  give  to  such  thoughts  and  anticipatians 
a  definite  snape,  and  convert  what  might  otherwise  have  been  but  the  ^daric 
aurmises,  or  uncertain  conjectures  of  nature,  into  a  distinct  article  of  £uth. 
Especially  does  this  object  come  prominently  out  in  the  latter  portion,  of 
Isaiah's  writings,  where,  in  a  lengthened  and  varied  discourse  coaceming 
ike  calling  and  destiny  of  Israel,  we  find  the  Lord  perpetually  tumiag 
from  Israel  in  one  sense,  to  Israel  in  another ;  from  an  Israel  full  of  imper* 
&ction,  false,  backsliding,  feeble,  and  perverse,  (for  exanniay  in  dM^sety. 
IB  I  %Mi  22^  xlviii.  4 ;  Iviii. ;  hx.)^  to  an  IflEael iimll  ot  exccUdiGa  Mi 
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goodness,  in  whom  all  righteousness  should  be  fulfilled,  and  Balvalioxi  for 
0f«r 'mode. sQtft.  to  a*  immerous  and  Uessed  ofi^piuig.*^(Ghap^  xlii.  1-7 ; 
xlix;;jlii;  <)d-*'ld  ;  InL;  Ir.;  liL  l>-3.)  So  th<U;:wfaat  brael,aft  a  w!iolei»  had 
eompletelj  faikd  to  jtteidize ;  "whaiv  eyen  la  the  9pirUual  portiozi  of  Israel, 
bod  beett  f ealizdd  in  a  rerj  pdrtial  and  inadequate  manner,  ihai^  the  piro 
phet  gave  it  to  be  undeitetood)  was  one  day  to  be  accomplished  without 
either  failure  or  imperfection.  But  let  it  be  marked  well  hotw  it  was  to  be 
ficootaplished;' — simply  by  there  being  raised  up  in  Israel'  One  who  should 
Hak  together  in  his  mysterioos  person,  the  properties  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  theperfbctioms  of  Jehovah  ;  in  whom,  by  the  singular  providence 
of  Gk>d,  should  meet  on  the  one  side  all  that  distinctively  belonged  to 
Israfi  of  ealltng  and  priyilege^  and  all,  on  the  other,  that  was  needed  of 
divine  power  and  suf&ciency  to  make  good  the  determinate  counsel  of 
Heaven  to  bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

Bat  this  is  still  only  one,  and  what  may  be  called  the  more  general, 
aspect  of  the  matter.     Within  the  circle  of  the  chosen  seed,  a  special 
arrangement  was,  from   the  first,   contemplated  (Gen.  xliz.  8**10),  and 
came  at  last  to  be  actually  made,  which  was  rendered  yet  more  remarkably 
subservient  to  the  design  of  at  once  nourishing  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah, and  exhibiting  the  difference,  the  antagonism  even,  that  should  exist 
between  him  and  the  fleshly  Israel.     We  refer  to  the  appointment  of  a 
loyai  house,  in  which  Israel's  peculiar  calling  to  bless  the  world  was  to 
rise  to  its  highest  sphere,  and  by  which  it  was  more  especially  to  reach  its 
fulfilment.     To  render  more  clearly  manifest  Ood's  real  purpose  in  this 
retpdct,  he  allowed  a  false  movement  to  be  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
concerning  it.     The  choice  was  virtually  given  to  the  people,  who  sought 
i&erely  to  have  a  king  and  kingdom  like  the  nations  around  them  (I  Sam. 
TitL'5;  ix.'20;  xii.   13);  and  so  the  king  they  got,  being  carnal,  like 
themselves,  soon  proved  incapable,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  means 
that  were  employed  to  elevate  his  spiritual  condition,  of  reigning  as  God's 
vicegerent,  and  his  kingdom  equally  incapable  of  establisliing  righteous- 
ness within,  or  resisting  assaults  tioni  without.     It  was  but  a  human  insti- 
tution, and  fell  alike  unblessed  and  uublessing.      Therefore,  the  Lord 
•tapped  in  to  exercise  his  choice  in  the  matter,  and  found  David,  who,  by 
special  training  and  gifts,  was  prepared  to  wield  the  kingdom  for  the 
Lovd.     So  skoroughiy  did  he  enter  into  the  Lord's  mind  in  the  matter,  aad 
act  as  the  lioid's  servant,  that  the  kingdom  was  made  to  stand  in  him  as 
its  living  root,  and  the  right  to  administer  a  kingdom  of  blessing  in  the 
earth  wu*  connected  in  perpetuity  with  his  line. — (2  Sam.  vii.)  ^But  here, 
againy  the  Same  kind  of  results  presently  began  to  discover  themselvea,  as 
in  theibrmer  caso.     It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  at  firsr,  and  nevbr 
more  chan  in  the  most  imperfect  manner,  that  David  himself,  or^atiy  of  his 
tuoi^esslors^'  could  succeed  in  establishing  righteousness  and  dispensing 
blessing  even  among  the  iamilies  of  Israel.     The  kingdom,  too,  with  all 
its  imper&ctiont,  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  fell  into  hopeiess 
o^QflDiu    So  that  if  the  divine  purpose  in  this  matter  was  reaaiy  to 
sCaoki  ^  -  if>  there  waa  to-  be  a  kingdom  of  truly  divine  ohaaracter,  adminis- 
teced  by  (the  h6iise  of  David,  and  encompassing  the  whole  earth  with  its 
vendaii*  and  frutUul  boughs  (Ezek.  xvii.  ^2^24  ;  Dan.  vii.  13, 14),  it  wus 
nottif^t  that  come  othe^  link  of  connection  must  be  formed  than  any  that 
stillisexisted^  between  the  divine  source  and  the  earthly  possessor  of  the 
»<»y<»igmty-,*^;  gmaiettton  not  merely  of  delegated  aathosity,  !but  of  per- 
MluieitnM  indl«ffifaieKlil[  ^murksig;  oiqi  Vbt  one  aide  htt^animg  the 
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Deity,  and  on  ihe  other  deifying  bnmanity.  For  no  otberwise  tlian 
through  such  intermingling  of  the  divine  and  human  could  the  neceasaty 
power  be  constituted  for  establishing  and  directing  such  a  kingdom 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Now,  this  destined  lise  in  the  kingdom  founded  in  David,  and  its  cahni- 
nation  in  a  divine-human  Head,  is  also  the  theme  of  many  prophecies. 
David  himself  took  the  lead  in  announcing  it ;  for  he  already  foresaw, 
through  the  Spirit,  what,  in  this  respect,  would  be  required  to  verify  the 
wonderful  promise  made  to  him. — (2  Sam.  vii. ;  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ex. ;  also 
Isa.  vii.  14;  ix.  6,  &c.)  But  as  David  was  himself  the  root  of  this  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  whole  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  verification  of 
the  word  spoken  to  him,  or  of  the  perfectionment  of  the  germ  that  was 
planted  in  him,  so  in  his  personal  history  there  was  given  a  compendious 
representation  of  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first 
brief  stage  was  exhibited  the  embryo  of  what  it  should  ultimately  become. 
Thus,  the  absoluteness  of  the  divine  choice  in  appointing  the  king — his 
seeming  want,  but  real  possession  of  the  qualities  required  for  administer- 
ing the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom — the  growth  from  small,  because  necessarily 
iptritualy  beginnings  of  the  interests  belonging  to  it — growing  still  in  the 
fiice  of  an  inveterate  and  malicious  camalism  on  every  side,  until  judgment 
was  brought  forth  imto  victory, — these  leading  elements  in  the  history  of 
the  first  possessor  of  the  kingdom  must  appear  again — they  but  served  to 
show  what  might  be  expected  in  connection  with  Him  on  whom  the  prero- 
gatives and  blessings  of  the  kingdom  were  finally  to  settle.  There  was  a 
real  necessity  in  the  case,  such  as  always  exists  where  the  end  is  but  the 
development  and  perfection  of  the  beginning ;  and  we  may  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  if  they  had  failed  in  Christ,  he  could  not  have  been  the  anointed 
king  of  David's  line,  in  whom  the  purpose  of  God  to  govern  the  world  in 
righteousness  and  bless  its  families,  was  destined  to  stand.  Here,  again, 
we  have  still  another  and  lengthened  series  of  predictions,  connecting,  in 
this  respect,  the  past  with  the  future,  the  beginning  with  the  ending  (for 
example,  Ps.  xvi.,  xxii.,  xL,  Ixix.,  cix. ;  Isa.  liii. ;  2ech.  ix.  9;  xu.  10;  xiii 
1-7.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  close  and  we  may  say  organic  connection,  in  two 
important  respects,  between  God's  purpose  concerning  Israel,  and  his  pur- 
pose in  Christ.  And  if  we  only  keep  this  distinctly  in  view,  we  shall  have 
no  difiiculty  in  perceiving  that  a  valid  and  satisfactory  ground  existed  for 
the  application  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22  to  Christ,  and  many  applications  of  a 
similar  kind  made  both  by  him  and  by  the  apostles.  In  the  Psalm  now 
mentioned,  the  calling  and  destination  of  Israel  to  be  blessed,  and  to  bless 
mankind,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  in  themselves  so  small  a  number, 
and  had  to  carry  it  against  all  the  might  and  power  of  the  world — this  is 
the  theme  which  is  chiefly  unfolded  there,  and  in  connection  w^ith  it  the 
distinguishing  goodness  and  almighty  power  of  God,  which  had  given  the 
earnest,  and  should  not  fail  in  due  time  to  give  the  reality,  of  a  full  accom- 
plishment of  what  was  purposed.  But  the  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
its  full  and  proper  sense,  stood,  and  only  could  stand,  in  Christ,  as  the  one 
in  whom  was  to  meet  what  distinctively  belonged  to  Israel,  on  the  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  what  exclusively  belongs  to  God.  In  him,  thei^ 
fore,  the  grand  theme  of  the  psalm  must  embody  itself,  and  through  him 
reach  its  complete  realization.  He  pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  is  the 
stone,  rejected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  camalism  of  the  world,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Jewish  ruleis,  but  at  length  raised  by  God,  on  account  of  its 
spiritual  imd  divine  qualities,  to  be  the  head  of  the  oomar.    And  all  that 
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formerly  occnrred  of  a  like  nature  in  the  history  of  Israel,  was  but  the 
^erra  of  what  must  again,  and  in  a  for  higher  manner,  develop  itself 
m  the  work  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  thing,  with  no  material  difference,  holds  of  an  entire  class 
of  passages  in  the  Psalms,  only,  in  most  of  them,  respect  is  chiefly  had 
to  the  covenant  made  with  the  house  of  David,  rather  than  to  the  more 
general  calling  and  destination  of  Israel.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  two 
closely-related  Psalms  Ixix.  and  cix.,  parts  of  which  were  first  privately 
applied  by  Christ,  and  afterwards  more  publicly  by  Peter,  to  the  case  of 
Judas  (John  xv.  25  ;  Acts  i.  20,  comp.  with  Ps.  Ixix.  4,  25 ;  cix.  3,  8) ; 
but  to  him  only  as  the  worst  embodiment  and  most  palpable  representative 
of  the  malice  and  opposition  of  which  the  Messiah  was  the  object :  for 
such  Judas  was  in  reality,  and  such  also  is  the  kind  of  enmity  described 
in  the  Psalms — an  enmity  that  had  many  abettors,  though  concentrating 
itself  in  one  or  more  individuals.     Hence  St  Paul  applies  the  description 
to  the  Jews  generally. — (Rom.  xi.  9,  10.  J    Other  passages  in  the  same  two 
Psalms  are  applied  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  to  Christ — (Matt,  xxvii. 
84",  48;  John  ii.  17;  Rom.  xv.  8.)     And  to  these  Psalms  we  may  add, 
OS  belonging  to  the  same  class,  Ps.  xli.,  a  verse  of  which,  "  He  that  did 
eat  of  my  bread,  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me,"  is  pointed  to  by  our  Lord  as 
finding  its  fulfilment  in  the  treachery  of  Judas  (John  xiii.  18) ;  Ps.  xxii., 
of  which  several  similar  appropriations  are  made  concerning  Christ  (Matt. 
xxvii.  46  ;  John  xix.  24,  &c.) ;  and  Ps.  xl.,  which  contains  the  passage 
regarding  the  insufficiency  of  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sublime  act  of  self-devotion,  that  is  so  unconditionally  applied  to  Christ  in 
lleb.  X.  4-10.     The  references  to  these  Psalms,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
tmade  either  by  Christ,  near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  when  seeking  to  give 
he  disciples  a  deeper  insight  into  the  bearing  of  Old  Testament  Scripture 
on  gospel  limes,  or  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  after  his  work  on  earth 
was  finished,  and  all  had  become  plain  to  them.  The  Psalms  themselvesare  so 
faralike,  that  they  are  all  the  productions  of  David,  and  productions  in  which 
he,  as  the  founder,  in  a  sense,  of  the  kingdom,  endeavoured,  through  the 
Spirit,  out  of  the  lines  of  his  own  eventful  history,  to  set  forth  the  light  it 
furnished  respecting  the  more  important  and  momentous  future.     That  his 
eye  was  chiefly  upon  this  future  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  extremity  of 
the  sufferings  described,  which  greatly  exceeded  what  David  personally 
imderwent  (Ps,  xxii.  8,  14-18;  Ixix.  8,  21 ;  cix.  24,  25),  as  from  the 
>Torld-wide  results,  the  everlasting  and  universal  benefits  that  are  spoken 
of  as  flowing  from  the  salvation  wrought,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  David 
could  have  contemplated  respecting  himself. — (Ps.  xxii.  27;  xl.  5,  10,  16; 
xli.  12;  Ixix.  35.)     But  still,  while  the  future  is  mainly  regarded,  it  is  seen 
by  the  psalmist  under  the  form  and  lineaments  of  the  past ; — his  own 
sufferings  and  deliverances  were  like  the  book  from  which  he  read  forth 
the  similar,  but  greater  things  to  come.     And  why  should  not  David,  who 
so  clearly  foresaw  the  brighter,  have  foreseen  also  the  darker  and  more 
troubled  aspect  of  the  future  ?     If  it  was  given  him  through  the  Spirit  to 
descry,  as  the  proper  heir  and  possessor  of  the  kingdom.  One,  so  much 
higher  in  nature  and  dignity  than  himself,  that  he  felt  it  right  to  call  him 
Lord  and  God  (Ps.  xlv.,  ex.),  why  should  it  not  also  have  been  ^ven  him 
to  see  that  tliis  glorious  personage,  as  his  son^  should  bear  his  father's 
hnage  alike  in  the  more  afflicting  and  troubled,  and  in  the  better  and 
more  glorious  part  of  his  career  ?     This  is  simply  what  David  did  see,  and 
what  hit  exprtaed,  with  ereat  fulness  and  variety,  in  the  portion  of  his 
writbgs  now  under  consideration.    And  hence  their  pecubar  form  and 
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structure,  as  partnking  so  much  of  ihe  peM6aiil.  Wlmft  mfllUia^  ^ 
Iftore  ditine  aspect  and  relations  of  the  kmgdoixi,  the  pstUnist  Meal»«f  Ae 
possessor  of  it  as  of  Another  than  himself,  nearlj  related  toiuni^ltofi«litt 
different,  higher  and  greater.--/ Ps.  ii.,  -xlr.,  Irxii.,  cic,)  But  -whwi  he  di»* 
courses,  in  the  Psalms  ahore  referred  to,  concerning  its  more^iiuiit'a^^ 
and  relations,  he  speaks  as  of  himself;  the  safierings  to  ho  horn^-«id 
overcome  seemed  like  a  prolongation,  or  rather  like  a  reMWal  in  isi  ia-^ 
tenser  fonn,  of  his  own  ;  the  father,  in  a  manner,  identifies  himself  with 
the  son,  as  the  son  again,  in  alluding  to  what  was  written,  identifies  hini'* 
self  with  the  father ;  for  so  it  hehoved  to  he — the  past  mm^  here  fore* 
shadow  the  future,  and  the  future  take  its  shape  i¥om  the  past* 

There  is,  howerer,  still  another  and  more  peculiar,  indeed  the  fnatt  pe^ 
culiar,  application  made  hy  our  Lord  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;-« 
but  on  application  proceeding  on  a  quite  similar,  though  more-  specific,  ooa^ 
nection  hetween  the  past  and  the  future  in  God's  kingdom.  We  #efer  to 
what  our  Lord  said  after  the  transfiguration  respecting  John  the  Baptisti 
Before  this,  he  had  even  pnblicly  asserted  John  to  he  the  Etias  predictod 
by  Malachi:  *^  And  if  ye  will  receire  it,  this  is  Blias  whidb  wa*  for  td 
come :  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." — (Matt.  xi.  14,  15.)  ft 
was  a  profound  truth,  our  Lord  would  faaye  them  to  know,  whidi  he  mti 
now  delivering — one  that  did  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  oonid  on^he 
received  by  spiritual  and  divinely- enlightened  souls.  This  much  is  impTied 
in  the  words,  '^  If  ye  will  receive  it," — if  ye  have  spiritual  discernment  id 
far  as  to  know  the  mind  of  God ;  and  stiU  more  by  the  call  that  fi>llowfli 
^*  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear;"  a  call  which  is  never  utt^ed 
but  when  something  enigmatical  or  difficult  to  the  natural  mindi  rsfuiKS 
to  be  understood.  The  disciples  themselves,  however,  stHl  wanted  tiih 
capacity  for  understanding  what  was  said,  as  they  betrayed,  when  pnttiiiff 
the  question  to  Christ  after  the  transfiguration,  ^'  Why,  then,  do  th^  seribes 
say,  that  Elias  must  first  come?"  This  led  our  Lord  again  to  assert  what 
he  had  done  before,  and  also  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  matters 
*^  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias  verily  cometh  first  and  re* 
storeth  all  things.  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  has  indeed  eom^ 

*  The  view  hefe  g^vm  of  thif  teriet  of  Pialms,  it  will  be  obserrcd,  difftn  iSAlerMly,  nUt  «My  ttim 
that  which  rMardt  them  m  properly  applicable  only  to  Darid,  and  merely  accsommodfttd  <o  CirkA 
and  ifospel  tblngi,  but  bIio  from  that  of  Hengctenberg  and  otherf,  according  to  whicli  IHe  Pidmi  m 
(luestion  deieribe  the  suffltriDg  rlgbteout  person  in  general,  and  apply  to  Chriit  onljrki  i^farpa  H 
wai  pre'eminently  a  righteous  sulrerer.  We  hold  them  to  be,  in  a  much  closer  tense;  prophecin  of 
Christt  and  regard  them  at  delineations  of  what,  in  its  full  sense,  couid  only  l>e  exp«ci«dtb  ttkftH*^ 
in  Him  who  was  to  fulfil  the  calling  and  destination,  of  which  the  mere  foreihaoow  and  m^PW/Bf" 
ncnt  was  to  be  seen  in  Da?id.  Ana  this  connection  between  David  and  Christ,  on  wUfcli  (he  ques- 
tion nroc«eds.  seems  to  us  satisfactorily  to  account  for  two  peculiarltica  in  the  stractureOf  ttwsef^ih|i*i 
which  have  always  been  tbe  occasion  of  embarrassment  The  first  is  the  one  already  noticed  ~ their 
being  written  as  in  the  penon  of  the  psalmltt  This  arose  from  his  being  led  by  tiie  !M|)lrtlto«oiittfl»-; 
plate  the  coming  fiiture  as  the  continuation  and  only  adequate  completion  nf  wbatpertajned  tobhliicif 
->to  descry  the  Messiah  ai  the  second  and  higher  Darid.  Tbe  other  peculiarity  is  tne  toetitfoil  thstU 
made  in  some  of  these  Psalms  of  sio  aa  belonging  to  the  person  who  speaks  In  ibem, ;  as  iq  JH-x^  ^t 
example,  where  lie  confesses  his  sins  to  be  more  in  number  than  tbe  hairs  of  his  headland  cba^tooy 
prosently  after  he  had  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  and  delight  Co  do  the  will  of -Gdd  id  a  Wi9  ^*^' 
aooepUble  than  all  sacrifice.  This  has  be«n  deomed  Inexplicable,  on  tbe  sqppof itioo  f  f  Ci(riit  Moj^ 
the  speaker.  And  if  Christ  alone,  directly  and  exclosfrely,  bad  been  donttmplated.  w^lhiAkltMMilA 
bQve  been  iQezplicable.  Bis  oonnectlon  with  sin  would  not  have  been  sepeftcnted  e»wMr]il|  ^ 
form.  But  let  the  ground  of  tbe  rcpresenution  be  what  we  have  described  ;  let  it  W  nnderstooa  that. 
David  wrote  of  the  Messiah  as  the  son.  who.  however  hieh«r  and  sreatar  that  hiagdil' wd*  sfOI  •  Mi 


David  wrote  of  the  Messiah  as  the  son.  who,  however  higher  and  greatnr  that  hiag«i:«d* 
a  kind  of  second  self,  then  the  de«eription  must  have  taken  Its  form  (him  the  blit< 
David,  and  should  be  read  as  from  that  point  of  view.    If  it  is  true  in  some  rei^yfeet* 


•gtablishing  the  kingdom,  must  be  made  as  ftom  the  boeom  of  the  royal  pMUidtot.  It  to  vmdsMSS 
dCthe  rela«kely  imperfect  nature  of  all  tbe  repmentatlons  oTOhristV  wMrTadd  kiMAd;>«Hildl>M^ 
unftilded  under  the  Iman  and  shadow  ef  past  aod  inlkrior,  but  doiely  i*UU4  ciieuflifMVMi  cW 
this  unperfcclioB  In  tbefcrm  was  the  more  necessary  In  psalms,  since,  Mng  deSttiWd^piHlb  #■ 
the'worshipof  Qod,  theg  oooid oqly  expreee  auch  views  and  feelings  U  tin  ■MgiiSuliii  mHiaMW* 
pected  to  sympathise  with,  and  should,  even  when  carrvins  forwaid  Ihe  iliilitfiiiiilTlim  HlhW  If  tTTf 
Ml  to bctt«r  tltegi  U  cofM,  «p  teodi I cbwd io %mrkc^^ 
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•nd  dMi^ilHiTie  dooe'to  him<n]Mi^Qe¥er.the{]rli9led;  as  U  is  wriUenof.bw/' 
•rTt<Mai^  ix«  12«  :ld«.)  Hece  he  ^oi  noarlj  identifier  John,  with  £Ud9»  that 
HmtJhadiihtatt  reeorded  ^  the  qua  he  holds  to  hwe  been  writteu  of  th^ 
otbesf,  fof  oertainlj  the  tbiogs  that  .bad  happened  to  this  aeoond  Elia^^ 
wem^no  Athelcwiae:  ivntten  of  hini)  tbiu[i..as  things  of  a  similar  kind  were 
liraerded  in  the  life^f  the  first.  The  es9ential  connegtion  between  the  two 
(ji^i9iQt«rs^  rendered  the  history  of  the  one,  in  its  main  elements,  a  pro^ 
tlmyot  the  olbef^<  If  John  bad  to  do  the  work  of  Elias^  be  must  also 
eiKer  into  the  experience  of  Elias ;  coming  as  emphatically  the  preacbei 
ofrepentimce>  he  must  have,  trial  of  hatred  and  persecution  from  the  un- 
godly; and  the  greater  be  was  than  Elias  in  the  one  respect,  it  might  be 
eipected  he  should  also  be  the  greater  in  the  other.  It  was,  therefore,  it 
muU^bave^  been  merely  his  commission  on  the  part  of  God,  to  ^^come 
Sjid.jreatore  all^thAogs;."  for  here  again,  as  of  old,  the  sins^f  the  people*-** 
beaded  afr  last  by.  a  newAhab  and  Jezebel,  in  Herod  and  HerodSas-*^ 
out  shflrtthe  puooess;  >^  they  r^ected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them* 
lekes,"  and  obly  in  a  very  limited  degree  experienced  the  benefit,  which 
the  mission  of  John- was  in  itself  designed  and  fitted  to  impart.  Nor  could 
John  bay«  been  the  new  f)lias^  unless,  amid  all  outward  differences,  thei» 
bsd  beeiitsui^  essential  agreements  as  these  between  his -case  and  that  of 
biHflraattpvedeoessor.     > 

We' have  now  adverted  to  all  the  applications  of  Old  Testament  pro? 
pheey  which  ate  expressly  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  to  have  been 
made  by  our  Lord  to  himself  and  gospel  times,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Aere  reference  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  to  Daniel's  ^^abomination  of  desolation," 
mltha  use  made  of  Isa.  vi.  9, 10,  as  applicable  to  the  blind  and  hajcdened 
4ewS4)f  hia  own  times,,  which  last  may  perhaps  be  refered  to  in  anothev 
eonneefion*'  Bendes  those  passages,  however,  expressly  quoted  and  applied 
by  ow  Lord,  it  is  right  to  notice,  as  preparatory  to  the  consideration  of 
what  was  done  in  this  respect  by  evangelists  and  apostles,  that  he  not 
vafbuuently  appvopriated  to  himself  as  peculiarly  true  of  him,  the  language 
sad  id^is-ot  the  Old  Testament*  As  when  he  takes  the  words  descriptive 
of  Jaeab'sivision,  and  says  to  Nathanael,  ^'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
liereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  Son  of  Man;"  or  when  be  said  to  the  Jews  of  his  own 
^>dy,  *« Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up;"  or 
when  be  speaks  of  himself  as  going  to  be  lifted  up  for  the  salvation  of 
neo,  as  th/e  serpent  was  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  going  to  appear  again  in  him.  Such  appropriations  of  Old 
lestameBt  langui^e  and  ideas  evidently  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  that 
close,  connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  which  we  have  en- 
4ed^oured  to  unfbld,  as  one  that  admitted  of  being  carried  out  to  many 
pattieulare.  If,  therefore,  we  shall  find  the  evangelists  and  apostles  so 
QSQyuig  it  out,  they  have  the  full  sanction  of  Christ  s  authority  as  to  the 
Jfwfph  of  their  interpretation.  And  on  the  ground  even  of  Christ's  own 
^xpcntioiis,  we  may  surely  see  bow  necessary  it  is  in  explaining  Scripture  to 
heap  in  Yiew  tbe  pre-eminent  place  which  Christ  from  the  first  was  destined 
t9,|i<]||||1iL  the'  divine  plan,  and  bow  every  thing  in  the  earlier  arrangements 
<)f  Qw^teikd^  to  him  as  the  grand  centre  of  all.  Let  us  indeed  beware 
of  wses&g  any  passages  of  Old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
vAibi;w]ijsire',}ie  is  not  to, be  found ;  but  let  us  also  beware  of  adopting 
^Tperifeet  yiews  as  w6uld  prevent  us  from  finding  him  where  he 
r  j^  .•  AinJ  especially  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  union  of  the 
imSlbtrhlWatuil  CbiiA^  whSe  in  its3f  the  great  mysteiy  of  godU« 
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ness,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  key  to  the  interpretation  of  what  else 
is  mysterious  in  the  divine  dispensations ;  and  that  in  this  stands  the  com- 
mon basis  of  what  ancient  seers  were  taught  to  anticipate,  and  what  the 
church  now  is  in  the  way  of  realizing. 

TACTICS  OF  INFIDELITY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT  A  WORKING  MAN. 

That  isfidelity,  in  various  forms,  has  made  greater  efforts  to  diaseminate  its  doe* 
trines  amongst  all  claases  of  the  community  in  this  country  during  the  past  tweWo 
or  fifteen  years  than  in  the  thirty  that  preceded,  few,  I  believe,  who  have  givea 
attention  to  the  subject,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  This  being  a<^itted,  the  qaes- 
tion  naturally  arises.  Has  the  result  of  these  efforts  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  votaries !    Truth,  I  am  afraid,  requires  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  arguments  used  against  the  infidelity  of  the  past  two  centuries,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present,  have  of  late  years  been  employed  with  less  snooesi. 
Against  the  truth  of  Christianity  a  new  set  of  arguments  had  oorae  to  be  urged, 
which  required  to  be  met  by  a  new  class  of  answers.  The  weapons  that  served 
to  foil  Hume,  Paine,  and  Voltaire,  become  ineffectual  in  combat  with  Hennel, 
Strauss,  and  Holyoake. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  perhaps  nothing  has  so  much  coniri- 
buted  to  engender  and  foster  the  spirit  of  infidelity  in  the  minds  of  our  working 
population  as  the  various  political  movements  which  have  taken  place  in  thii 
country.  We  may  notice  only  the  following; — The  movement  for  reform  in 
Lancashire,  from  1  SI  6  to  1821,  in  which  working  men  were  chiefly  the  leaden 
and  sufferers — the  infatuated  attempt  in  Scotland,  and  within  the  same  period,  of 
a  few  deluded  men,  who  in  consequence  were  brought  to  an  ignominious  death— 
the  Reform  Bill  movement — the  Chartist  agitation — and  the  Free  Trade  revo- 
lution. In  proof  of  what  has  just  been  stated,  I  might  confidently  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  multitudes  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Gladly  would  the  writer 
have  made  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  the  events  above  referred  to ;  but  varioiif 
reasons  induce  silence. 

From  1838,  and  onwards  for  some  time,  several  works,  more  or  less  atheistical, 
were  published  in  this  country.  Of  these  some  were  so  grosslv  blasphemous,  tliat 
the  writers  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned.  Doubtless  this  was  an  impolitie 
proceeding,  to  say  the  least.  True,  their  books  might  thus  cease  to  appear  agaxa 
in  public ;  but  with  the  first  issue  the  poison  went  abroad.  In  kindred  mindi 
sympathy  waxed  warm  in  behalf  of  the  authors,  who  were  now  recognised  and 
trumpeted  to  the  world,  as  **  friends  of  the  people,"  **  martyrs  for  the  truth,"  &o. 
During  this  period,  also,  there  emanated  from  the  press  cheap  reprints  of  worki 
fitted  to  excite  discontent  and  party-spirit,  and  leading  men  to  look,  with  less 
horror  on  deistical  writings,  whether  new  or  old. 

By-and-by  a  cheap  and,  in  many  instances,  pernicious  literature  made  its  ap- 
pearance— weekly  serials  containing  one  grain  of  wheat  to  the  bushel  of  chaff 
(often  all  chaff) — frivolous  novels,  and  romances  monstrous  beyond  all  preoedeot 
The  infidelity  of  France  was  anew  embodied  in  British  types,  and  Holback,  Vol- 
ney,  or  Voltaire,  became  the  vade  meeum  of  the  mechanic  and  the  artizan. 

Between  eight  and  ten  years  ago,  a  society  of  individuals  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  **  Theological  Utilitarians,"  commenced  publishing  an  infidel  periodical, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  in  existence.  Though  accounted  Atheists  by  all  who 
have  seen  or  know  any  thing  of  the  work  in  question,  they  nevertheless  object  to 
the  correctness  of  the  designation,  and  state  that  they  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  but  onl^  assert  that  they  have  not  found  sufficient  proof  of  his  exivtince. 
Most  of  the  writers,  it  is  said,  are  self-educated  men :  some  of  them  are  skilled 
in  logic,  mathematics,  and  various  languages,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are 
familiar  with  the  sceptical  writings  of  every  age  and  clime.  The  history,  religioD, 
and  philosophy  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem — the  sages,  mondiitB,  andpoeti 
(preferring,  it  is  probable,  Diagoras,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius  amongst  the  an- 
cients ;  Owen,  Hume,  and  Shelly  amongst  the  modems)— all  have  been  made  fpb* 
servient  to  their  *^  search  after  truth."  Their  favourite  authorities^  however,  ara 
Taylor's  "  DiM^is,"  Hennel's  **  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Ouru^avfdt^*" 
Strauss's  ^  Life  of  Christy"  and  others  of  a  similar  character.    Great  effi»tfl^  I  ^ 
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told,  have  been  made  to  keep  up  tliia  Weekly  Record.  And  thovgh  depending 
mainly  on  England  for  its  circulation,  there  have  not  been  wanting  in  Scotland 
men  willing  to  do  their  utmost  in  disseminating  the  dread  messenger. 

This  utilitarian  journal,  when  but  a  few  weeks  old,  had  both  its  vendor  and 
readers  in  the  district  where  the  writer  resides.  To  the  sceptic  it  became  an 
oracle.  In  the  workshop,  and  out  of  it,  its  merits  were  lauded,  its  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated and  defended,  and  it  was  readily  lent  to  any  one  known  to  delight  in 
reading.  What  an  amount  of  evil  has  been  done  in  this  way  I  How  many  young 
men  have  thus  been  drawn  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  ^  uncircnmcised  Philistines," 
who  formerly  bade  fair  to  become  valiant  men  in  Israel  1* 

The  persons  who  conduct  the  periodical  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  whilst 
eager  to  make  proselytes,  have  apparently  been  equally  anxious  to  provoke  dis* 
cussion  and  controversy.  The  methods  resorted  to  are  not  unfrequently  imperti- 
nent, and  are,  perhaps,  becoming  more  so  every  year.  For  example :  A  number 
of  the  journal,  supposed  to  contain  an  **  elaborate"  article,  is  forwarded  to  bishops, 
to  ministers  of  almost  every  denomination  throughout  the  kingdom,  besides  lay- 
men, requesting,  in  behalf  of  the  artiole,  a  reply  or  a  review.  The  request  has 
often  been  complied  with,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  much  good  having  followed. 
While  these  writers  are  seemingly  desirous  of  being  instructed  or  corrected,  the 
editor,  who  is  probably  the  Goliath  of  the  host,  announces  that  **  his  conclusions 
an  arrived  at,  that  hb  views  are  decided.''  After  making  such  a  statement,  is  it 
at  all  fair  or  gentlemanly  to  solicit  controversy  or  discussion  on  such  matters! 
Ministers  or  laymen  may,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  be  led  into  argument  with  such 
men,  as,  I  believe,  has  not  seldom  happened,  though  there  is  little  doubt  they  will 
eventually  discover  that  their  **  labour  of  love"  has  not  only  been  unproductive  of 
good,  but  that  it  has  served  merely  as  a  theme  for  ridicule  and  quibbling.  In  the 
spring  of  1847,  a  number  of  the  work  under  notice,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question,  **  Is  there  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  t"  by 
one  who  signed  himself  ^Aliquis,''  was  sent  to  Professor  Young,  then  of  Delfast, 
the  Rev.  A.  Burdett  of  Long  Buckby,  Dr  Chalmers,  and  many  others.  The  re- 
ply of  Dr  Chalmers  was  indeed  laconic.  lie  simply  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
communication,  adding  that  in  return  for  it  he  had  a^ked  his  publisher  to  send  to 
the  editor  a  copy  of  his  '*  Natural  Theology."  ^Ir  Burdett,  whose  answer  was 
somewhat  longer,  declined  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  believing  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  precious  time.  Professor  Young  replied  at  considerable  len;:;th,  and  pointed 
out  the  inconelusiveness  of  several  of  the  writer's  arguments,  which  led  to  a  re- 
joinder from  **  Aliquis."  In  his  second  letter,  the  Professor,  after  adverting  to 
the  objections  made  to  some  of  the  statements  in  his  former  communication,  took 
a  brief,  but  clear  and  dispassionate,  view  of  the  question  at  issue.  In  both  his 
letters^  the  candour  and  humility  of  the  Christian  philosopher  were  finely  exhi- 
bited. A  short  time  previous  to  the  lamented  death  of  Dr  Chalmers,  the  editor 
of  the  journal  in  question  wrote  him,  in  name  of  the  society,  thanking  and  assur- 
ing him  that  they  would  read  his  volumes,  not  in  a  fault-finding  spirit,  but  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  profit.  As  they  have  pursued  the  old  course  ever  since,  it  is 
best  known  to  themselves  how  far  they  have  profited  by  the  **  Natural  Theology." 
I  am  aware  they  regard  Dr  Chalmers  more  favourably  than  most  clergymen : — 
**  The  case  of  the  atheist,"  say  they,  **  is  stated  by  him  with  the  profoundest  fair- 
ness ;  there  is  no  imputation,  exaggeration,  or  erroneous  rendering."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  any  minister  succeeding  in  making  atheism  iippear  more  offen- 
nve  than  it  does  in  the  pages  of  the  utilitarian  journal.  As,  however,  they  seem 
highly  pleased  with  the  distinction  made  between  atheism  and  anti-theism  by  Dr 
Chalmers,  they  are  welcome  to  it,  though  it  does  little  to  benefit  them.  Sad,  in* 
deed,  must  that  system  be  of  which  Mirabeau  had  to  say,  ''Atheism  will  not  make 
a  wicked  man  good." 

The  previous  paragraph  exhibits  one  of  the  milder  instances  of  annoyances  to 
ministers  and  laymen.  On  the  more  obtrusive  and  unbecoming  I  do  not  here 
enter;  they  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  journal  of  the  theological  utilitarians. 
Their  believing  readers  throughout  the  country,  ^  having  caught  their  mastersP 

*  A  tract  entitled  "  Factories  Nurferiea  for  HeaTen"  wai,  tome  yean  if  nee,  handed  me  for  peroaal. 
or  that  tract  I  woald  tyriefly  and  without  pKjudice  iay»-.*'  Short  and  far  between"  mu«t  have  been  th« 
vittei'a  vlalto  to  fiutortca.  Doabtleaa  there  are  excepUont,  and  1  belleTe  I  could  point  to  millowncrt 
who  ataccrely  with  that  tbein  could  b«  ao  atyltd;  but  a  kaewledfo  of  factorlea  in  general  would  most 
MMVcdly  teTe  tod  to  (he  adopUon  pf  t  very  diflbnoi  Utto.  I  apeak  tkom  experiente,  but  ibriDk  from 
'     eatheiulJscttadttaU. 
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mood/' seem  deiermfned  not  to  be  behind  in  tbtft  respeet  '  Kot  ia^fA*«r  «€<tlMile 
busy  themselves  in  sending  lettei^,  accompanied  by  tracts,  &c.,  to  c1\d^)gyaibn  and 
othera,  written  in  a  strain  of  affected  humility,  anxious  for  light  and  gtiidim6e. 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  their  communications  will  be  earehiily  considtn^  imr 
an  answer  vouchsafed.  Several  clergymen,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
writers,  and  desirous  of  doing  good,  have  not  only  replied,  but  have  also  forwarded' 
to  the  parties  appropriate  and  valuable  works.  These  favours  were  speedUy  Bent* 
back,  and  the  donors  given  to  understand  that  the  works  returned  '*  contained 
nothing  but  what  they  had  heard  before."  If  cool  effrontery  and  uuremittingf 
effort  are  held  meritorious  in  this  crusade,  the  unenviable  palm  must  again  be 
awarded  to  England,  though  Scotland  may  boast  of  having  done  much  to  Tnent 
preeminence.  The  clergy,  specially  those  in  our  large  towns,  cannot  fail  to  knotr 
this ;  and  it  is  probable  I  say  nothing  new  when  I  state  that  Glasgow,  for  the 
past  eighteen  months,  has  had  her  **  Anti-theological  Society,"  her  ••  Infidel  Tmct- 
Distributors,"  and  her  **  Infidel  Sunday-  School/*  Not  content,  however,  with  thtf 
endeavour  to  banish  from  their  own  minds  and  the  minds  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  ideas  of  God,  Providence,  and  a  future  state,  they  also  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  undermine  and  eradicate  the  faith  and  hope  of  believers  arouna 
them.  "  The  tract-distributors,*' it  is  stated,  *'  have  penetrated  into  families  where  the 
priuciples  advocated  in  these  tracts  were  scarcely  ever  heard  of  before."  What 
matters  it  to  them  if  families,  who  formerly  dwelt  together  in  Christian  unity,  are 
thus  made  foes  to  each  other — ^if  the  once  peaceful  habitation  is  changed  to  a  scene 
of  unseemly  debate,  of  unavailing  sorrow  and  remonstrance;  where  parental  ex- 
ample, advice,  and  entreaty  are  spurned  or  disregarded  !  What  matters  all  this 
to  them ! — they  cannot  deplore  it,  as  they  still  persevere  in  their  godless  mission; 
perhaps  they  glory  in  it;  so  does  the  arch  destroyer,  the  foe  of  God  and  man. 

Allow  me,  in  passing,  to  give  a  few  sentences  showing  how  these  *free  in-' 
quirers"  spend  the  Sabbath.  And  this  may,  perhaps,  be  best  done  in  their  own 
words  :--•*  A  pic  nio  party  was  held  on  Old  Oak  Common  last  Sunday.  The  day 
was  delightful ;  we  had  dancing,  cricket,  cards,  horse-riding,  and  other  amufie- 
ments,  before  and  after  tea,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriai^e  belt.  Aft^  tea, 
when  the  sun  was  down,  some  of  the  ladies  and  the  children  rode  home  in  a  van 
provided  fur  the  purpose ;  the  rest  of  the  party  strolled  across  the  fields  hooe^ 
enlivening  the  way  with  a  song."  And  this,  too,  in  Protestant  Britain  !*  Tb  BSy 
that  such  an  exhibition  resembles  the  gay,  trifling,  and  sensual /(f«to  of  an  Italian 
city,  or  its  counterpart  in  France,  is  but  a  feeble  comment,  and  perhaps  no  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  what  may  be  expected  from  those  whose  great  aim  seemaf  to  be 
that  of  shutting  out  God  from  their  thoughts.  It  appears,  however,  they  bare 
another  way  of  getting  over  the  hours  of  the  sacred  day — one  of  a  more  intel- 
lectual sort,  viz.,  ^  Sabbath  Assemblies**  for  literary,  political,  and  iutidfel  lee* 
tures.  **  Some  of  the  topics  on  such  occasions  are  as  follows  : — The  Votstrf  of 
Byron,  the  Wrongs  of  Ireland,  the  Land  Scheme  of  Mr  O'Connor,  the  Law  of 
EnUil,  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Moral  World  of  Robert  Owen,tl» 
Downfall  of  Priestcraft,  and  the  Truth  of  Atheism.  The  most  violent  saying* 
are  applauded.  Blasphemy  is  encored  ;  a  sneer  at  the  church  is  always  weleowcf, 
and  he  who  speaks  evil  of  the  Scriptures  is  sure  of  a  hearty  cheer.  Such  tte 
some  of  the  Sabbath  Assemblies  for  the  *  regeneration  of  Etirope !'  "  The  lalWr 
extract  is  from  the  NetDcattlt  Chronica,  18th  April  1851,  and  given  at-g*'eaief 
length  in  their  own  journal.  May  Europe  be  saved  from  such  "  regeneftltiors  !*' 
May  the  masses  never  be  found  ranged  under  such  leadership  !  .  1 

To  refute  t)ie  pernicious  errors  of  this  Infidel  phalanx  many  abl^  penH  htt^ 
been  at  work.  From  the  Pulpit,  the  Press,  and  the  Piatfortn,  the  voiW  Jf  ^O" 
ing,  coansel,  and  argument  has  gone  forth.  But  with  men  whose  chief  wttehin^ 
is  to  this  effect—**  Show  us  God  and  we  will  believe,"  It  is  almorit  wetesi  tb 
argue.  Voltaire's  **  crickets"  spoke  wiser.  Like  the  Boodhlat  Prince;  they  win 
accept  of  no  evidence  on  this  point  that  fails  to  make  it  as  phihi  ad  thUt  twd  knd 
two  make  four.  They  might  be  asked,  as  Howard  Malcom  did  the  V&M^ 
Prince,  tb  prove  by  figures  that  they  are  not  dead  men;  but  this  piiDbibly;%t)*l4 
only  lead  to  an  endless  debate  on  the  nature  and  bearings  of 'tikktlieiiiatidaf  and 
moral  evidence.  "  I  hear  God  speaking  to  me  in  his  Word,  and  I  recogdiM  Hitt 
in  the  events  of  everyday  life,  and  I  regard  '  •'  "  '• 

"|SjJw»*»buttt»OMi«lorwi!«lBct     %  '— ,..?j--i.». 
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So  gpotiki  ili9  ObrisUan.  *  I  have  do  such  eamerience,*'  bajb  the  modem  in- 
fidel But  UieMsertion  of  the  fomier  U  as  much  to  be  credited  as  that  of  the 
latter ;  the  negation  of  the  Atheist  is  not  a  better  argument  than  the  affirmation 
of  tha  Cbiristiap.  When  dislodged  from  several  of  Uieir  old  strongholds  by  the 
proofs  from  miracle,  prophecj,  and  history,  they  take  refuge  in  what  is  by  them 
stjJed  the  "  Moral  Ai^gumeut."  This  consists  in  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense,  or 
nuher  the  feelings  of  the  people,  in  reference  to  God*s  dealings  with  some  of  the 
sncient  nations,  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of. various  celebrated  characters  in  Old 
Testament  timee^  together  with  several  important  but  profound  Christian  doc- 
trines—as theee  are  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  This,  too,  is  but  an  old  and  oft- 
repeated  mode  of  objecting  to  revealed  truth,  and  its  falsity  has  been  often  and 
sufficiently  exposed.  The  critic  fly  on  St  Paul's  dome  will  ever  remain  a  genuine 
type  of  the  infidel.  Again,  the  numerous  sects  of  professing  Christians,  and  the 
various  readings,  by  traiudators  and  commentators,  of  many  passages  in  the  Bible, 
sre  also  matters  on  which  the  sceptic  delights  to  expend  his  wit  and  ridicule. 
But  because  fallible  men  differ  about  Christianity  and  the  translating  and  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures,  will  it  therefore  follow  that  Christianity  is  false  and  the 
Bible  a  fable  f  If  this  method  of  reasoning  is  admissable,  it  can  easily  be  brought 
to  bear  on  infidels  themselves.  Do  any  two  of  them  agree  in  their  reading  of  the 
book  of  nature  I  A  profound  thinker,  and  one  who  knew  well  how  to  deal  with 
iceptics,  says :  **  The  sceptic  is  literally  lost  in  his  studies  of  Nature,  or  what 
Paine  calls  *  the  Word  of  Crod.'  There  are  more  versions  of  the  volume  of  na- 
ture than  of  revelation.  The  students  of  the  former  are  more  diverse  in  their 
ooDclusions  than  the  students  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  philosophers  in  the 
AogusUne  age  had  one  hundred  and  seventeen  diverse  opinions  about  the  tutnmum 
UmumJ*^  In  addition  to  this  I  would  only  ask,  Are  infidels  very  unanimous  when 
they  come  to  speak  of  Christ  f  It  may  be  well  to  hear  what  a  few  of  them  say. 
"JesQs  was  a  sincere  reformer  of  abuses,'*  says  Robert  Owen;  ''That  extraordi- 
naiy  componnd  of  character  called  Jesus  Christ,'*  mutters  George  Jacob  Holyoake; 
''Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God,"  is  the  panegyric 
wrung  from  Bousseau ;  by  otners  he  is  styled  ^  an  enthusiast,"  "  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious teacher,"  **  a  revolutionist;*'  and,  in  corresponding  with  the  infidel  philoso* 
pbersof  this  country  in  the  last  century,  Voltaire  applies  to  the  Saviour  an  epithet 
(a  sort  of  pass- word  with  the  "  brilliant  Frenchman")  due  only  to  the  vilest  mis- 
veant  I  So  much  for  the  unanimity  of  sceptics*  But  farther,  ever  panting  after 
Bsme  discovery  or  agency  that  might  effectually  subvert  the  Christian's  faitn,  infi- 
del^ not  many  years  ago,  hailed  the  science  of  geology  as  fitted  in  many  respects  to 
accomplish  thia  It  would,  they  believed,  demolish  for  ever  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation;  and  when  once  the  falsity  of  the  Hebrew  historian  was  made  manifest, 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  credit.  With  these,  therefore,  geology  became  a  favourite  study,  and 
their  writings  of  that  day  show  the  use  made  of  it.  But  Dr  Buckland  came.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgewick  came,  Hugh  Miller  came,  and  the  geological  wing  of  Infidelity 
Castle  '*  toppled  on  its  warders'  heads."  He  whose  giant  intellect  gave  birth  to 
**  The  Footprints,"  and  a  late  Address  from  the  Chair  of  **  The  Royal  Physical 
Society"  in  Edinburgh,  has  brushed  away  their  gossamer  theories,  and  shown 
that  the  '^register"  in  which  these  boasted  readers  of  the  **  solid  earth"  have  been 
dabbling,  has  na  been  "  extracted  from  the  strata  there."  Like  owls,  they  delight 
still  to  hover  about  the  old  ruin,  and  the  latest  accounts  represent  them  as  giving 
tn  ill-boding  echo  to  a  recent  chaunt  by  Agassiz,  entitled,  **  The  Origin  of  the 
Bmaan  Race.'* 

Bat  I  most  draw  theee  remarks  to  a  close.  On  the  domain  of  Infidelity  I  con* 
itta  to  bave  Uttle  more  than  entered.  ^lany  periodicals,  professedly  got  up  to 
mn  laurels  in  this  field,  have,  after  fretting  out  a  brief  existence,  fallen,  in  many 
jnsUnces  to  rise,  AntaouS'likey  with  renewed  energy  under  another  name.  But 
in  reference  to  tJa/sae,  and  the  infidel  press  generally,  it  was  felt  difficult  to  be 
fpeoifio  without  naming,  and  to  name  was  perhaps  to  advertite,  A  few  years  ago 
a  writer  of  somo  note  commenced  a  journal  for  himself,  in  which,  amongst  other 
tad  lahoax%  he  took  to  popularizing  the  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Strauss.  Happily 
that  journal  ia  now  defunct,  but  the  ''popularizing*'  has  been  fearfully  mischievous 
to  the  masses,  more  especially  in  England.  Aud  the  great  excess  in  the  annual 
iasne  of  immoral  and  infidel  publications  in  this  country  over  those  of  a  religious 
(l>vacteiw«  fi^  now  paiid^y  coDfirmed^-nniDiatakeabl/  indicates  the  tendeno/ 
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of  the  age.  In  fine,  believing  with  Lecoz,  that  ''it  is  impossible  for  a  society 
(worthy  of  the  name)  to  exist  if  it  has  not  an  immutable  morality  deriving  its 
origin  from  Grod,"  it  appears  also  e(|nally  impossible  that  man,  daring  a  U/e  on 
earth,  shonld  be  nnimpresaed  by  an  idea  of  a  Power  Supreme,  unvisited  by  aspi- 
rations after  a  better  land  : — 

^  -  And  vrho  would  lose  thit  intellectual  being, 
Tbote  thoQghts  tbat  wander  through  eternity  t* 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  JEFFREY.* 

Beforb  our  remarks  on  this  biography  of  one  of  Scotland's  most  distingnislied 
men  of  genius  can  be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  many  of  them  must  have  per- 
used the  work  itself,  and  formed  their  opinion  of  its  merits.  On  that  accounty 
our  remarks  might  be  brief ;  or  we  might  content  ourselves  with  merely  selectiag 
a  few  extracts  of  special  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  our  own  pagesi 
and  to  give  some  information  respecting  so  remarkable  a  man  to  those  who  majr 
not  have  easy  or  immediate  access  to  Lord  Cockbnru's  work.  But  we  have  also 
a  duty  to  discharge  in  our  critical  capacity,  which  we  must  attempt,  so  far  as  oar 
space  will  permit,  and  from  that  duty  we  have  no  disposition  to  shrink.  The  true 
welfare  of  man  depends  far  less  on  mere  criticism,  and  literature,  and  political 
movements,  than  it  does  on  pure  morality,  religious  truth,  and  the  energy  of  spi' 
ritual  life.  Sach  is  the  view  wliich  gnides  us  in  the  duty  we  are  about  to  under- 
take. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  glance  along  the  outline  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  life,  so  as  to 
place  its  leading  incidents  in  the  view  of  our  readers,  before  we  proceed  with  either 
extracts  or  remarks.  Francis  Jeffrey  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1773, 
in  the  month  of  October.  After  passing  through  the  High  School,  he  was  seat 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  the  view,  probably,  of  obtaining  the  benefit 
of  an  exhibition  to  Oxford,  a  privilege  which  no  other  Scottish  University  pos- 
sesses. He  went  to  Oxford  in  1791,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1792,  with 
little  other  advantage  than  that  of  **  having  lost  the  broad  Scotoh,  and  gained  the 
narrow  English,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Lord  Holland.  After  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  year 
1794,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  His  success  as  an  advocate  was  not  rapid; 
but  neither  was  it  discouraging.  He  married  in  1801;  and,  in  1802,  he,  alonjif 
with  several  other  young  men  of  literary  tastes  and  abilities,  began  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  editor  till  the  year  1829.  In  1830,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  Bench,  as  Lord  Jeffrey,  on  the  7tli  of  June  1834.  This  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  26th  of  January  1850,  when,  after  an  illness  of  only  fonr 
days,  his  mortal  existence  closed,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  How  brief,  and 
apparently  uninteresting,  is  the  outline  sketched  in  these  few  sentences;  yet  how 
fuU  it  was  of  marvellous  activity,  perseverance,  and  energy,  and  how  miglitiH' 
influential  during  its  coursel  That  course,  in  some  of  its  most  important  aspects, 
we  may  now  attempt  to  trace. 

The  account  of  Jeffrey's  early  years  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive, 
in  one  important  point  of  view.  Although,  from  bis  schoolboy  days,  he  mani- 
fested not  only  a  strong  tendency  to  literary  pursuits,  a  love  of  reading,  andsuigu- 
lar  quickness  in  acquiring  his  tasks,  he  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  perse- 
verance with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labours  and  studies. 

"  If  there  bo,"  sa^s  I^ord  Cockburo,  "  any  thing  valuabls  in  the  hiitory  of  bis  pr^tiw^i  *' 
aeemi  to  me  to  constat  chiefly  in  the  example  of  meritorious  labour  which  his  case  exhibits  to 
young  men,  even  of  the  highest  talent.  His  early  passion  for  distinction  was  never  sepsrst«* 
from  the  conviction,  that,  m  order  to  obtain  it,  he  must  work  for  it.  Accordingly!^  fro®  ^ 
very  boyhood,  he  was  not  only  a  diligent,  but  a  very  systematic  student;  and,  in  particulsT,  w 
got  very  earlv  into  the  invaluable  habit  of  accompanying  all  his  pursuits  by  collateral  eeropoiJ- 
tion;  never  for  the  sake  of  display,  but  solely  for  his  own  culture.  There  are  notes  of  leetorss* 
essays,  translations,  abridgments,  speeches,  criticisms,  tales,  poems,  &c.;  not  one  of  then  doM 
from  accidental  or  momentary  impulse,  but  all  wrought  out  by  perseverance  and  fozewovgo^ 
with  a  view  to  his  own  improvement.  And  it  is  now  interesting  to  observe  bow  veiy  soon  b« 
fell  Into  that  line  of  critieiim  which  afterwards  was  the  business  of  his  life.    Nearly  W»  vI>oi<' 

«  Life  of  Lord  JcflVey,  with  a  selection  ftam  hit  Conetpondenee.  By  Loid  QotiOivgB,  one  sf  ^ 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.    Edinburgh :  18S2. 
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of  bit  mdfORffml  proat  writings  an  of  a  eritioal  ehancte^  and  this  indination  towvdi  «zia- 
Inuand  an[>rteiation  wu  00  strong,  that  almost  eT«iy  one  of  his  compositions  closes  by  a  czi- 
tteism  on  ninuell** 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  snoh  a  practice,  especially  in 
the  ease  of  young,  ardent,  and  active  minds.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
yoang  men  of  some  genius  to  flatter  themselves  that,  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  others^  they,  at  least,  may  succeed,  without  the  necessity  of  dull,  laborious 
plodding.  Dull  their  course  need  not  be,  and  will  not,  if  they  possess  mental 
TiWdness;  but  laborious  it  must  be,  before  they  can  possibly  attain  and  secure  a 
lofty  and  permanent  eminence.  • 

It  will  probably  surprise  not  a  few  to  learn,  that  Mr  Jeffrey  prosecuted  for  seve- 
ral yean,  and  that,  too,  very  earnestly,  the  attempt  to  become  a  poet.  lie  did  not 
merely  construct  verses  for  his  occasional  amusement,  as  almost  all  young  men  of 
literary  talent  do ;  but  ho  deliberately  set  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the 
honoars  of  genuine  poetry.  Writing  to  his  sister  from  Oxford,  he  says,  '*  I  feel 
I  shall  never  be  a  great  man  unless  it  be  as  a  poet."  He  wrote  odes,  sonnets, 
elegies,  a  poem  on  Dreaming  in  blank  verse,  about  1800  lines  long,  a  translation 
into  blank  verse  of  AppoUonius  Bhodius,  about  6000  lines  long,  and  two  plays, 
one  of  them  a  tragedy. 

"  I  ha^e  been  informed,"  aajs  Lord  Cockbom,  "  that  he  once  went  10  far  as  to  leave  a  poem 
with  a  bookseller  to  be  published,  and  fled  to  the  eountry;  and  that,  finding  some  obstacle  had 
oceoned,  he  returned,  recovered  the  manuscript,  rejoicing  that  he  had  been  saved,  and  never 
neeired  so  perilous  an  experiment.^*  **  His  poetry,**  concludes  his  biographer,  <*  is  less  poet- 
ical than  bis  prose.  Viewed  as  mere  literary  practice,  it  is  rather  respectable.  It  evinces  a 
general  acquaintance,  and  a  strong^  symnathy,  with  moral  emotion,  great  command  of  laneuage, 
correct  taste,  anda  copions  possession  of  the  poetical  commonplaces  both  of  words  and  of  sen- 
timeat  But  all  this  may  be  without  good  poetry.  One  of  the  poetical  qualities — a  taste  for 
the  beauties  and  the  sublimities  of  nature — be  certainly  possessed  in  an  eminent  d^^e.  The 
coBtempUtion  of  the  glories  of  the  external  world  was  one  of  his  habitual  delights.  All  men 
pietend  to  enjoy  scenery,  and  most  men  do  enjoy  it,  thoueh|  many  of  them  only  pas^vely ;  but 
with  Jeffivy  it  was  indispensable  for  happiness,  if  not  R>r  existence.  He  lived  in  it.  The 
earth,  the  waters,  and  especially  the  sky,  supplied  him  in  their  aspects  with  inexhaustible 
Duterials  of  positive  luxury,  on  which  he  feasted  to  an  extent  which  those  who  only  knew  him 
nperficially  eould  not  suspect.  Next  to  the  pleasures  of  duty  and  the  heart,  it  was  the  great 
•ajoyment.** 

We  are  inclined  to  ascribe  not  a  little  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  subsequent  eminence  as  a 
critic,  especiaUy  in  the  department  of  poetry,  to  his  own  poetical  studies.  Ills 
own  taste  became  tboroughlv  cultivated  by  the  process ;  and  the  very  same  sound- 
ness of  judgment  which  led  him  to  abandon  the  task  himself,  enabled  him  all  the 
more  correctly  to  discriminate  in  the  case  of  others,  either  the  elements  of  success, 
or  the  causes  of  failure.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  selecting  the 
most  appropriate  words  and  phrases  for  versification  tended  greatly  to  give  him 
that  ease  and  felicity,  even  in  his  prose  style,  which  few  but  poets  ever  acquire. 
Borne  may  think  it  erroneous;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  very  best  prose  that  ever  has  been  written  in  any  language  has  been  that 
which  was  written  by  poets.  We  have  no  dislike  to  hear  of  young  men  attempt- 
ing to  write  verse,  provided  they  do  not  permit  it  to  engross  too  much  of  their 
time,  and  provided,  also,  that  they  have  judgment  enough  to  know  when  their 
failures  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  do  not  possess  the  irrepressible  genius  of 
true  poetry. 

When  mentioning  that  Mr  Jeffrey  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Bar  in  1794, 
Lord  Cockbum  takes  occasion  to  describe  and  explain  the  political  state  of  Scot- 
land at  that  period.  This,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  done  with  great  truthfulness, 
discrimination,  and  fairness.  The  sketch  given  of  Ilenry  Dundas,  first  Viscount 
MelriUe,  is  admirable;  and,  while  it  describes  a  state  of  matters,  the  overthrow 
of  which  was  Uie  main  desire  of  that  party  which  Mr  Jeffrey  joined,  and  to  which 
the  biographer  himself  must,  at  that  time,  have  belonged,  the  whole  passage  is 
without  the  slightest  taint  of  bitterness  or  party  spirit.  \Ve  delight  to  say  this, 
both  because  it  is  highly  honourable  to  Lord  Cockburn,  and  because  there  are 
other  parts  of  his  work  concerning  which  we  shall  have  to  express  a  different 
opinioa.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  part  of  the  work,  an  exquisite  sketch  of 
Ilenry  Erskine,  written  with  great  taste  and  fine  feeling.  Several  other  sketches 
of  less  distinguished  persons  indicate  that  Lord  Cockbum  has  a  decided  turn  for 
such  outlines  of  characteristic  delineation,  and  could  produce  an  extremely  inte- 
resting series  oi  them,  were  he  so  inclined.    But  feeling  that,  were  he  to  indulge 
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in  these  doficriptive  reminiscences,  he  would  introduce  material  not  essential  to 
the  narrative,  he  quits  them,  and  prosecutes  his  special  task.  "W^  reel,  iib^k^^^^r, 
indebted  to  him  for  introducing  so  distinctly  to  our  notice  Several  'persotlii  t^itfi 
whose  names  w^  were  familiar,  and  of  whom  we  can  now  think  almost  a«rff 'if« 
}iad  ourselves  been  personally  acquainted  with  them.  The  view  given  enable  tks 
also  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  various  agencies  that  combined  to  train  and 
mature  the  mind  of  one  who  was  destined  to  assume  and  exercise  so  great  aii 
influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country  at  so  important  a  juncture. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  practice  so  early  begun,  and  so  steaililY 
pursued  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  of  writing  criticisms  on  every  thing  that  occupied  his 
attention;  and  then  criticisms  on  these  criticisms,  for  the  further  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  even  in  the  difficult  task  of  judging  himself  and  his  own  opinions. 
In  the  year  1793,  before  his  admission  to  the  Bar  and  entrance  into  pabHc  life, 
he  wrote  a  paper  of  about  200  folio  pages  on  "  Politics,"  forming  a  disqiasition  of 
a  philosophical  kind  on  British  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic.  This  he  did*  **  that 
he  might  know  what  he  thought  on  such  matters,  and  on  what  reasons  his  opi- 
nions were  founded,"  to  give  his  own  account  of  it.  In  that  remarkable  paper,  iie 
stated  the  views  and  principles  to  which  he  adhered  through  Ufe,  with  oo  ^ther 
variation  than  varying  circumstances  required.  One  elementary  principle  deaerrea 
to  be  extracted  :— 

Z  "  The  violence  of  the  multitude  is  indeed  to  be  dreaded,  bnt  it  will  not  be  violent  unfcst  'it 
be  uninformed.  It  it  toperflooas  to  add,  that  a  people  who  are  enlifffatened,  are  libekf  to  be 
in  the  tame  proportion  contented  ;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  yet  more  essential, 
perhaps,  to  their  tran<|uillity  than  it  is  to  their  freedom.  Those  who  are  in  possesion  of  the 
truth,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  not  be  moved  by  all  the  artifice  that 
sophistry  can  employ,  and  will  lau^h  to  scorn  those  dangerous  impostors  who  soeceed  fn  tedtte- 
ing  the  ignorant.  As  a  wise  man  rarely  suffers  from  the  errors  which  delude  the  vulgar,  ao 
that  vulgar,  when  informed  and  illnminated,  may  listen  in  safety  to  the  chams  agaiad  wbidi 
it  was  not  proof  before.** 

This  passage  indicates,  we  apprehend,  both  the  strength  and  the  weakndas  of 
Jeffrey's  entire  career.  It  indicates  that  neither  as  a  politician  nor  as  a  reviewer 
was  he  a  mere  partisan,  though  constantly  and  conscientiously  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  Whigs.  He  strove  to  promulgate  the  principles  and  prooMis  the 
influence  of  that  great  division  of  politicians,  because,  loving  freedom  aad  enligfat- 
enment,  which  he  viewed  as  the  safeguards  of  public  welfare  and  peace,  lie 
regarded  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  as  most  fitted  to  secure  the  enlightened  and 
peaceful  freedom  of  the  entire  community.  This  enlarged  view  gave  not  M\y 
consistency,  but  also  the  calmness  and  the  power  of  truth  to  his  whole  public  life. 
And  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  view  that  he  laboured  so  k>ng  and  with 
strenuous  and  persevering  energy  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  public  mind-cm  idl 
subjects,  through  the  pages  of  'the  Edinburgh  Bttiew.  While,  with  Bkcoi^  %e 
held  that  knowledge  is  power,  he  held  also  that  knowledge  is  welfare  and  tran- 
quillity. But  the  passage  above  quoted  indicates  also  his  weakness.  It  contatas 
no  reference  whatever  to  religious  light  and  liberty  and  peaces  And  yiHf'.it  is 
absolutely  certain — ^it  has  often  been  proved,  especially  in  modem  timsia  'that  no 
degree  of  secular  or  philosophical  enlightenment  will  prevent  insorreetionary 
violence  and  outrage  in  times  of  political  excitement,  where  religious  princi{>Ies 
are  not  known,  or  not  obeyed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  also  proved,  t&t 
in  times  of  strong  political  excitement,  and  ev«n  under  the  aggrevatioii^  tff  f^reat 
*wrong  and  injury,  the  power  of  religious  knowledge  and  i^iritual  priaelpiss  san 
preserve  to  a  nation  the  enjoyment  of  peace  while  all  around  is  tos^n^  ift'wild 
revolutionary  commotion.  Of  this,  the  state  of  Scotland  dnring  the  iMt  sight 
or  nine  years  furnishes  the  most  perfect  example.  It  was  not  th*  diflWsitii^of 
secular  and  political  knowledge  that  preserved  the  tranqui&ty  of  the  Higlitaii^ 
when  civil  wrung  expelled  the  best  of  the  ministers  and  people  from  il»eir/places 
of  worship,  and  hunted  them  to  woods  and  moantain  sides,  and  the  seaxbeeob^ 
>hen  fiimine  came  upon  them,  reducing  them  to  the  brink  of  statVfttieir,'eiid 

*  when  the  systematic  cruelty  of  oppressive  landlords  compelled  themtb'^ksalUy 
in  exile;  but  it  was  the  prevalence  of  Christian  knowledge.  Thai  paCien^/^ft^r 
l^rongs  and  adversities,  which  \he  Edinbwgh  RcvievB  could  not  Wei/ta^ghfi^em, 

-  they  learned  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  Had  the  honoitf-ed  and  iftiniaud 
Francis  Jeffrey  been  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  supreme  valve  of  ivlijpoiis 
thxth  and  kQowl^dge^  as  he  was  of  the  ^eat  vt^lue  of  all  oth^  kmmM^  his 
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troald  have  b»een  a  life  tea  thoufland  times  more  inflaential  for  good  than  it  was ; 
sod  iDntead  of  paninff  away  with  the  age  in  which  it  was  put  forth,  that  influence 
woqld  have  continuea  to  wax  more  and  more  powerful  as  time  sped  on,  mingling 
with  the  congenial  agencies  that  siiall  at  length  usher  in  the  reign  of  righteous* 
ness  and  peace.  As  it  proved,  with  the  defective  views  which  he  held,  it  was  not 
hi$  function  to  arouse  the  deepest  elements  of  the  Scottish  mind  and  character, 
though  his  Presbyterian  education,  and  we  might  almost  say  his  Presbyterian  in- 
atinctSy  enabled  him  to  reach  a  profounder  depth  than  any  mere  politician  need 
ever  hope  to  attaio. 

But  we  are  aaticipating :  we  must  state  a  few  poinia^ftbout  the  origin  of  the 
BdiMburgk  BievUiB  itself.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  uiere  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Edinburgh  a  number  of  young  men  of  great  talent  and  genius,  just 
entering  into  life,  full  of  power  and  of  ambition,  but  without  sufficient  occupation 
to  employ  their  restless  energies.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Henry  Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  Sidney  Smith,  Thomas  Brown,  John 
Allen,  Thomas  Thomson,  and  several  others  of  less  celebrity,  yet  of  great  ability. 

**  One  day,"  wm  the  lUv.  Sidney  Smith,  "  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
fttorey  or  flii^  in  Bncdeach  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr  Jeffrey — [really  in 
the  third  storey  of  No.  18  Baccleuch  Place.]  I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  Review; 
this  wai  acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in 
Bdiahurgh  to  edit  the  flnt  nnmber  of  the  BdiiJbwrgh  Revitw.** 

'With  this  Jeffrey's  own  account  substantially  agrees,  as  to  the  first  serious  con- 
sultations about  it.  The  first  three  numbers  were  edited  by  Smith  and  the  con- 
tributors conjointly,  as  far  as  they  could  be  got  to  attend.  The  fourth  was  edited 
by  Jeffrey  himself,  as  the  responsible  editor,  which  he  continued  to  be  for  a  period 
of  twenty-seven  years.  The  first  number  contained  seven  articles  by  Smith,  four 
by  Homer,  fovr  commonly  ascribed  to  Brougham,  and  five  by  Jeffrey,  one  of 
which  began  the  work. 

"  This^effectj*^  says  Lord  Cockbum,  "  was  electrical.  And  instead  of  expiring,  as  many 
wished,  in  their  first  efibrt,  the  force  of  the  shock  was  increased  on  every  subsequent  discharge. 
It  is  imposBihle  for  those  who  did  not  live  at  the  time,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  scene,  to  fee)  or 
dmMt  to  uodentaad,  the  impression  made  by  the  new  luminary,  or  the  anxieties  with  which 
iu  sseiieAi  wete  ebsenred.  It  was  an  entire  and  instant  change  of  every  thin^  that  the  publie 
bad  been  aceostomed  to  in  that  sort  of  composition.  The  ohi  periodical  opiates  were  extin- 
guished at  once.  The  learning  of  the  new  journal,  its  talent,  its  spirit,  its  writing,  its  inde- 
pendence, were  all  new ;  and  the  surprise  was  increased  by  a  work  so  full  of  life  sprinffjn^  up, 
suddenly,  in  a  remote  psrt  of  the  kingdom.  Different  classes  soon  settled  into  their  aifi^ent 
views  of  it.  Its  literature.  Its  political  economy,  and  its  pure  science,  were  generally  admired. 
Uaay  tfaoag^tAil  men,  indifferent  to  part^,  but  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  atamed  lest  war  and  political  confusion  should  restore  a  new  eoone  of  dark  ages,  were 
ebeend  by  the  nnexpeeted  appearance  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  great  depositary  for 
tiie  j^antnhntions  of  able  men  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  Nowhere  was  its  pillar  of  fire  watched 
ytxHi  greater  intensity  than  in  Scotland,  where  the  constitutional  wilderness  was  the  darkest. 
If  any  years  had  to  pass  before  it  could  effect  actual  reform ;  but  it  became  clearer  every  day 
that  a  generation  was  formin|[  by  whieh  the  seed  sowing  by  this  work  must  at  last  be  reapetL 
Ta  Ediabnfgb  in  partiealar,  it  was  of  especial  benefit,  it  extended  the  litecary  reputation  of 
tba  plaee,  and  eonneoted  it  with  puhlie  affairs,  and  made  its  opinions  important.  All  were  the 
bcMar  ef  a  jonmal  to  which  every  one  with  an  object  of  due  importance  had  access,  which,  it 
was  in  vain  either  to  bully  or  to  despise,  and  of  the  fame  of  which  even  its  reasonable  haken 
w<re  inwardly  proud.** 

Xn  the  year  1S29,  Jeffrey  was  advanced  to  the  legal  honour  of  Dean  of  FacultTf 
■ad  aft  that  time  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  jSlinimrgh  Hetitw.  Lord  Cock- 
bars  takea  occasion,  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  records  this  event,  to  pro- 
dnoe  A  long  disquisition  regarding  the  merit  of  ibe  Metiew^  and  the  effects  which 
itipffodaoecL  Our  space  .will  not  permit  us  to  extract  more  than  a  few  sentence! 
in  wbifdi  bia  general  conclusion  is  stated. 

'  '  **  Wlu#»ui  exulti  in  the  dropping  vmj  of  so  many  fetten,  sad  in  tba  improvenieiit  of-  to 
aBBjr  parta-of  ear  eeonomy,  ana  in  ue  general  elevation  of  the  pnblic  mind,  must  eoaneet-  all 

•  thfeawtth  the  enfigy  and  inteUigence  oftbis  journal.  Not  that  many  of  these  changes*  or  par- 
bags^  of  them,  would  not  have  taken  place  although  this  work  had  never  existed;  for  to  a 
cevtaia  e:i^nt  they  arose  naturally  out  of  the  advance  of  a  free  community.  But  they  certainly 
Wdttid  not  have  occurred  so  soon,  or  so  safely.  There  is  scarcely  one  abuse  that  has  been 
etsfttbrowtt,  which,  supported  as  every  one  was,  might  not  have  still  survived;  nor  a  right 
atlaalple  liiaft  baa  been  adopted  wbich  might  not  hate  been  daageronsly  delayed,  had  it  not 
Um  isr  ttw  mU^timad  vi^ear  and  ability  of  this  fieriaw.  It  was  the  eaubUshad  cbiBi|»ioa  of 
tba  tn»aiiww» yd  priaciples^  and  feelings,  that  have  prevailed;  and  the  glozy  of  the  vxctory 
ba  wlthbala  from  the  power  that  prepared  the  warriors  who  fought  the  battle.' 
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It  18  a  very  high  estimate,  undoubtedly,  whicli  Lord  Cockbuni  lias  fonncd  and 
thus  stated  respecting  the    merit  and  importance  of  the  Edinllftir<f\  Hetkv,  a 
hrge  share  of  which  was  due  to  the  genius,  power,  versatility,  and  energy  of  its 
aeoomplished  editor.    We  are  not  old  enough  to  know  any  thing  about  the  state 
of  mattem  when  it  first  appeared,  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  rengn,  except  what  we  have  learned  from  subsequent  reading.   Ilaid 
we  no  other  source  of  knowledge  about  the  history  of  the  first  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  this  century  than  the  learned  biographer  has  given  us,  we  should 
be  led  to  conclude  that  there  were  no  other  literary  men  in  Scotland  during  all 
that  period  than  the  editor  of,  and  the  contributors  to,  the  Edinburgh  Bnwt^ 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  that  there  was  no  other  potent  agency  at  work  ronsing 
the  mind  of  Scotland  from  lethargic  thraldom,  but  that  mighty  periodical.    Yet 
early  in  the  century  there  appeared  a  work,  entitled  the  *'Life  of  John  Knox,** 
written  by  an  unknown  author  named  Thomas  M'Crie,  which  roused  the  mind  of 
Scotland  from  the  sleep  of  two  centuries,  and  sent  the  life-blood  of  ReformatioQ- 
energy  bounding  throughout  its  entire  frame.    Of  this  work,  and  its  author,  and 
of  the  results  in  producing  a  national  resurrection,  it  would  appear  that  Lord 
Cockbnm  knows  nothing;  and  yet  an  elaborate  review  of  it  was  written  by  Jef- 
frey himself.    We  recollect,  too,  that  there  was  about  the  same  lime  in  Edin- 
burgh a  certain  minister,  named  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who  ventured  to  edit  a 
monthly  periodical    called   the    Quittian   InUnictor,       KecoUect    Dr  Andrew 
Thomson  !    All  Scotland  felt  the  power  of  his  genius  and  eloquence;  and  every 
true  Presbyterian  rejoiced  that  God  had  sent  forth  a  mighty  warrior  to  do  battle 
for  the  faith,  and  to  lead  on  the  awakening  mind  of  a  people  ready  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  while  gentler  souls  rejoiced  in  the 
softened  tones  and  milder  aspects  of  his  deep  personal  piety.    Neither  does  Lord 
Cockbum  know  much  about  him,  or  the  influence  which  he  put  forth  in  arousing 
and  moulding  the  young  and  ardent  minds  of  that  period.    Once,  and  once  only, 
is  his  name  mentioned;  and  yet  we  happen  to  know,  as  do  very  many  more,  that 
in  him  Jefi^rey  felt  and  owned  the  presence  of  a  spirit  even  bolder  and  mightier 
than  his  own.      One  rival  periodical  is  mentioned,  the  London  Quarterly  Ritiev; 
but  no  person  could  learn  from  Lord  Cockburn  that  Edinburgh  itself  produoed 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  a  much  more  troublesome,  if  not  more  formidable  anta- 
gonist.   The  very  existence  of  that  periodical  is  never  once  alluded  to;  and  the 
name  of  Professor  Wilson  occurs  only  twice, — one  of  the  times  in  consequence 
of  his  having  written  one  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Betiew,  and   tho  other,  as 
having  generously  moved,  at  a  meeting  held  soon  after  Lord  Jeffrey's  death,  that 
a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory.    We  may  add,  what  is  also  with- 
in our  own  knowledge,  that  however  vehement  the  literary  and  political  rfraby 
between  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Professor  Wilson  might  be,  it  had  in  it  nothing  of  the 
narrow-minded  pettiness  of  personal  spleen  on  either  side,  and  that  Professor 
Wilson  at  all  times  most  readily  expressed  high  admiration  of  the  genius, 
personal  vii-tncs,  and  generous  character  of  Lord  Jeffrey.    Even  Dr  Chalmen 
has  obtained  from  Lord  Cockburn  only  a  very  brief  passing  eulogiam;  bat  veiy 
little,  if  any,  influence  is  ascribed  to  him  in  awakening,  training,  and  emaocipat- 
ing  the  Scottish  mind  from  its  prolonged  state  of  comparative  torpor  and  thial- 
dom. 

All  this  seems  to  us  very  deplorable.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  the  Edinburgh  Betiew  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  in  rekindling 
the  long  smouldering  fires  of  Scottish  mental  energy.  But  so  far  from  regarding 
it  as  the  only  agent  employed  by  Providence  in  that  important  achievement,  we 
do  not  think  it  by  any  means  the  greatest  of  the  many  that  were  at  work.  It  ^ 
vital  Christianity,  in  its  true  Presbyterian  form,  that  broke  the  feudal  chains  of 
Scotland  at  the  Beformation.  It  was  the  same  that  rescued,  not  Scotland  onlf) 
but  all  Britain  at  the  Bevolution.  And  it  was  the  same  that,  again  awakening  in 
its  indestructible  might  a  short  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  centniT) 
restored  to  Scotland  that  free  spirit  of  Christian  life  and  liberty  which  gains  sod 
Beenres  all  other  freedom.  If  in  some  future  age  there  should  arise  a  great  his* 
torian,  able  to  perceive  and  deal  with  first  principles  and  primaiy  causes,  that 
hitftorian  will  not  withhold  from  Lord  Jeffrey  and  his  literaiy  labonn  their  ^ 
siMed  of  i^robation;  but  he  will  find  in  M'Crie,  and  Thomson,  and  Chahnsff^qf 
OMB,  and  in  the  pinoiples  of  rdigbns  liberty,  the  powen,  that  qinckeiied  Mm 
;ad  reioTigontea  (iio  mmtaly  moral;  and  qptritnal  life  of  Bootlaadf  Wf  >^^ 
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take  a  different  position,  still  less  favourable  to  Lord  Cockburn*s  panegyric  on|tlie 
Ediniurgk  Uteiew,  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  it  passages  in  which 
religious  works,  and  religion  itself,  is  treated  in  the  most  flippant  and  scornful 
manner, — passages  which  good  men  must  deplore,  and  only  infidels  ooold  applaud. 
Nor  were  such  passages  few  and  far  between,  especially  daring  the  first  thirty 
jears  of  the  i2ein^«*«^eziBtence.  Nay,  so  entirely  was  its  whole  tone  that  of  utter 
ungodliness,  that  when,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  articles  of  a  different 
character  appeared,  men  marvelled  at  the  change,  and  could  scarce  believe  it, 
even  while  they  read.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  bringing  forward  these  grave  ao* 
cosations  against  the  ^iii6icr^  Review^  and  the  inferences  that  might  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  Editor;  but  we  cannot  permit  such  a  enlogiam,  as  Lord  CSock- 
bum  has  produced,  to  pass  unchallenged.  And  we  venture  to  add,  that  there  are 
many  thousands  in  Scotland  by  whom  our  censure  wUl  be  deemed  even  too  peni- 
ent.  But  we  be^  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  long  period  of  dreary  Moderatism 
which  bad  preceded  thoee  times,  with  nothing  in  it  to  attract  the  attention  and 
command  the  respect  of  youog  and  ardent  minds.  To  this  we  attribute  the  irre* 
ligion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  not  directly  to  any  thing  in  Lord  Jefirey's  own 
mind  hostile  to  religion  itself;  and  while  this  warrants  us  in  expressing  a  lenient 
censure,  it  constrains  us  all  the  more  to  condemn  that  Moderatism  which  tended 
to  produce  such  results,  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  at  a  stage  of  his  mental  pro* 
;res8  when  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish  dead  and  hypocritical  formalism  from 
Unpg  and  earnest  Christianity. 

We  regret  that  what  Lord  Cockbum  calls  his  **  (too  long)  digression  "  about 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  has  led  us  also,  if  not  into  a  too  long  digression,  at  least 
into  a  statement  of  opinions  which  we  would  rather  have  reserved  to  form  the 
conclusion  of  our  remarks  on  the  work.  But,  since  it  is  so,  and  as  we  have  already 
exhausted  our  limits,  we  shall  reserve  for  a  future  opportunity  the  numerous  in- 
teresting points  and  incidents  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
especially  in  the  spheres  of  friendship  and  of  domestic  life,  some  of  which  are 
both  verv  beautiful  and  very  pathetic.  We  shall  then  also  be  prepared  to  state 
more  fully  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  Lord  Cockbum  has  failed  in  producing 
BDcb  a  work  as  the  subject  deserved,  and  the  materials  might  have  yielded. 
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;i  WITH  HENGSTENBERG 


I'  a  former  paper,  we  endeavoured  to  do  justice  t«  the  first  volume  of  Hengsten* 
berg's  "  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,"  considered  simply  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  text.  But  believing,  as  we  do,  that  our  author  has  misconceived  the  object  and 
scheme  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy,  and  that  his  theory  on  this  subject  is  at 
once  untenable,  critically,  and  amounts  to  a  faithless  abandonment  of  one  of  the 
great  bulwaiks  of  Protestantism,  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  the  truth 
both  of  Scripture  interpretation  and  of  sound  doctrine,fdid  we  not  examine^  how- 
ever briefly,  this  theory  of  his.  This  is  what  we  now  propose  ;  'after  which,  if 
uiy  hpace  remains,  we  may  note  Eorae  instances  in  which  the  sense  of  particular 
portions  of  the  Apocalyptic  text  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  misapprehended. 
Ilengstenberg's  theory  may  be  thus  summarily  expressed  :  The  E^vdatum  i»  nci 
a  h'ulvnMl  prophecy  at  all;  in  other  words,  it  teat  not  thedrtign  of  thit  book  to  gitean^ 
yrcdictioia  of  specific  historical  events,  nor  in  point  of  fact  does  it  contain  any ;  its  one 
iimple  ofject  wi$  to  assure  the  church  of  the  ultimate  dovnfall  of  every  form  of  error  and 
opyuntion  to  the  truth^  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  Christ*s  cause;  vhereeer  definite  pre* 
dictions  of  historio^d  events  seem  to  occur,  they  point  in  no  canto  the  distant  future,  or  to 
parties  not  in  existence  Then  the  vision  teas  seen — that  teould  be  "  mockery  and  deception*'-^ 
but  in  every  ccue  to  the  apostWs  ovn  time,  or  that  immediately  foUomng,  and  to  the  09er» 
throwing  of  existing  oppoiitians  to  the  truth :  as  for  the  numbers  or  periods,  they  are  fu4 
dr^notttgieal  but  symbolieal — not  historical  but  ideal  and  didactic — intended  not  as  fitdo* 
iures  of  actmcU  time,  but  merely  as  a  symbolical  teay  of  expressing  moral  truth.  The  **  At«- 
tvriung^  method  is  the  term  appUed  by  our  author,  somewhat  contemptuoQal/y 
to  the  notiooi  that  there  is  any  thing  historical  predicted  in  thit  book,  and  thoM 
who  look  upon  the  Revelation  in  this  light  ar9  lUU>ri»m,  We  have  nQ  objectiosf 
to  tbwe  oi^me«r 
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'  A  sentence  or  two  may  here  be  eztiaoted,  bat  we  most  refer  to  tbe  work  Ml 
for  Terificfttion  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

'  **  It  ig  ft  fandannMiCal  eiror  In  tb«  old  [PratMUnt]  •xponton,  tint  ther  did  not  peredTcbow 
Am  object  of  tho  RovoUtaon  wu  mors  ozBetly  dotinniiMd  by  tho  rolaaoai  of  tte  time  [dm 
UKMtle*!  own  timo],  and  thkt  wo  bavo  bore  to  do  with  a  diiooTory  of  Joiua  Cbmt,  diidoBn 
that  which  every  one  tJUn  inquired  after,  and  tbe  darknen  of  wbieh  ipnad  like  aa  oppne> 
live  nightmare  npon  all  bosoms.  They  proceeded  on  tbe  ground  that  the  Apocalypse  ttitd 
tpread  liielfover  the  entire  range  qf  church  history,  and  converted  it  into  a  simple  oompsnd 
of  tfaii.    According  to  chap. !.  8,  and  chap.  xxii.  10,  the  iime  it  near.    *  I  come  qnickly,*  nji 

tbe  Lord,  (in  xzif.  7,  12,20;  iii.  11;  ii.  6,  16.) There  is  hero  a  toochstOBefor  thi 

•zpoiition  of  tbe  bookM>efore  wbieb  that  of  Bepgel  and  tbe  old  Protestant  one  eaaaot  itsai 
For  there  [in  tbe  old  Protestant  view]  the  main  burden  of  the  book  refers  to  relataoos  ^ 
which  no  notion  eo%Ud  <u  yet  beformed^^  Bat,  '*  (}od  be  praised  that  we  are  neeer  peinted  te 
the  far  distant  future,  but  that  the  retributive  justice  of  God  agunit  sin,  and  his  pitf  ssd 
compassion  towards  the  wretched,  tread  closely  on  each  other^s  heels.  It  is  nothing  but  a  ibift 
to  sav,  as  numbers  do^ere,  that  the  measure  of  time  we  are  to  think  of  is  not  tbe  homsa  bvl 
tbe  divine,  with  wbidi  a  tbonsaod  years  are  aa  one  day. — (Pa.  xc  4;  2  Pot.  iiL  B.)  Tht  re> 
marks  made  resneoting  this  in  my  *  Gbristoloffy'  on  Hagg.  ii.  6,  ('  Yet  once,  it  is  a  littk 
while,  and  I  shsjce  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea  and  tbe  dry  Isad*),  are  eqaally 
applicable  here.  *  Whoever  speuLS  to  men,  most  speak  according  to  the  human  mode  of  view- 
ing thinss,  or  give  notice  that  he  does  otherwise.*  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  ui,  tbit 
the  projMiet  declares  the  shortness  of  the  time.  But,  for  such  a  purpose  that  only  was  saitsbli 
*  which  might  appear  short  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Only  in  mockery  or  by  deception  could  tbs 
prophet  have  suostituted  in  its  place  that  which  was  short  in  the  reckoning  of  God.**— (Pp* 
41, 47, 48,  and  oompazo  « Chrietoi:    Knth,  iu.  248.) 

We  never  read  such  language  without  extreme  pidn.  To  term  auy  mode  of 
procedure  **  mockery  and  dec^ion,**  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  and 
godly  students  of  Scripture  is  the  divine  method,  is  to  run  far  too  great  a  risk  of 
profanity.  For  what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  our  German  has  l^en  led  by  hii 
own  arbitrary  notions  of  what  God  mud  not  do,  if  he  would  speak  honestly  to  men, 
to  pour  contempt  upon  what  God  actually  has  done  t  In  the  present  case  we  bap* 
pen  to  be  furnished  with  some  reasons  for  judging  it  to  be  so,  which  our  author, 
at  least,  of  all  men  ought  not  to  quarrel  with,  for  they  come  out  of  kis  om  mmth. 
In  view  of  these,  we  fear  he  must  stand  self-condemned  as  having  **  charged  God 
foolishly." 

That  the  Apocalypse  is  strictly  a  historical  prophecy — ^having  for  its  fonsal 

object  to  announce  the  hidorie  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  througkott  all  tk 

jp^iods  (fits  existence — ^has  ever  appeared  to  us  so  manifest,  that,  like  a  self-evident 

proposition,  the  difficulty  of  proving  it  to  one  who  disputes  it  arises  from  iii  ovn 

transparent  clearness.    The  whole  language  of  the  Apocalypse  from  beginning  to 

end,  seems  framed  on  purpose  to  exclude  this  non-historical  hypothesis  of  Hen^ 

stenberg.    One  ready  way,  however,  of  showing  its  fallacy  at  once  occurred  to  oa 

The  prophecies  qf  Danid  and  those  of  the  Revelation  are  universally  admiUed  to  be 

of  (he  same  character,  and  to  have  the  same  burden ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  one  be  «a- 

historic,  so  must  be  the  other,  whereas  if  either  of  them  be  hidorioal,  both  most 

be.    Now,  we  know  of  nobody  who  denies  that  the  prophetical  part  of  Damd  'n 

historic ;  nay,  every  body  knows  that  from  the  days  of  Porphyry  until  now,  tbe 

only  formidable-looking  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  arises  from  the 

I  minute  historical  dttails  of  which  his  principal  prophecies  consist — forcing  uponWi 

I  say  the  sceptics,  the  suspicion  that  they  were  written  not  b^ore  but  cifter  tbe  events 

I  which  they  pretend  to  predict.  With  what  dexterity  the  Rationalists  of  Germanyf 

I  from  Eichhorn  downwards,  have  urged  this  against  the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  is 

I  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  German  criticism.    Now,  it  eo 

happens  that,  of  all  who  have  entered  the  lists  against  the  impugnera  of  Daoiel, 
I  our  Hengstenberg  stands  foremost.     Twentv  years  before  the  publication  of  thii 

I  **  Exposition  of  the  Hevelatiou,"  he  issued  his  admii-able  **  IHssertations  on  ^ 

Genuineness  qf  Danid,  and  the  Integrity  <^  ZeeJiariah."  *    The  first  half  of  tbe  fonoer 
I  consists  of  a  "  Reply  to  Objections,*'  the  twelfth  of  which  objections  is  tbe 

^J>efiniUnem  of  the  Prophecies"— "tA«  exact  historical  detail  which  distingnishei 
I  those  of  Daniel,  and  which  is  unknown  to  aU  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testsr 

;  ment"    What  is  Henptenberg*s  reply  to  this!    He  sets  it  down  at  once  to  that 

I  ^  empty  naturalistic  view  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  denies  all  saperoatnral 

illumination  to  the  prophets,  and  regards  their  prophecies  merely  aa  geneml  poetie 
I  pictures,  without  any  distinct  historic  prototype*'    He  asserts  that,  without  adverting 

«  Translated,  IM8»  by  the  CoatiuenUl  Trsnslatien  Soelety,  from  wbote  version  wo  < 
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MitfWM&'^M^lMj  difar^otroit  *mtLf  be  tho^i-Mfy  refaied  by  the  propbecies 
themselves;"  And  he  sheets  as  example* the  miniiteiy  historic  prophecy  of ''^the  con- 
flfUStQC-JBal)yl«m  W^  the  ]ret«m  of  the  laiaeixtee  to  4beir  tiatherland''  (Jer.  1,,  li.); 
mi  *Mhe  metoiiea  of  Alexander,  d^icted  with  aAne*l  hktorioai  distinotness,  and 
iaMoil.e««t  agreement  with  fact,  in  Zeoh.  ix.  1-8."  Ae  to  euch  proph^ies  a* 
intviirOy'ftc^the  geffatnenesB  of  which  has  been  disputed  because  of  **ihe  fxry 
p-etiiif  'ekronologktfl  cUsttHOtitm  of  future  evenh,**  he  refers  us  to  his  '^Christology" 
for  proof  of  its  genuineness;  and  then  adds,  that  these  very  attacks  **  afford  a 
froof  tliat  the  passage  coataies  a  miMt  trovi^Utom^  deeiamtion  of  the  preeUe  tmu,  one 
toafirmcd  by  hialory/*  Ate.  {Ha.meaDg  treubieaome  to  hie  Bationalistio  oppo* 
vents.} 

'  But  it  maybe  said,  These  were  near  erents,  immediately  interesting^  to  the 
Jirophet  and  bis  contemporaries;  whereas  the  thing  objected  to  in  the  historic 
^theoiy  of  the  Kevelation  is,  that  it  provides  us  with  a  compend  of  Church  History  for 
aU  tine. — (JEUpeeitien  of  BeveiatiMU*  p.  41.  See  also  p.  248,  where  Beagel  is  takea 
4d  task  for  oenverting  his  Expositinn  into  aa  **  antiquated  compend  of  univerMl 
history.*'}  But  other  pe<^le,  Professor,  ean  play  with  your  weapons,  and  turn 
them  against  yourself.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  Bationalists  and  semi  Rationat- 
pts  casting  up  to  him  such  prophecies  as  Dan  viii.  as  a  "  wmpenftium  of  the  history 
tftkeHt^gdoms  qfMexandere  tucceston^'  and  to  see  how  he  defends  them  notwith- 
«taQdit)g,4»y  aaying  in  e&ot:  **Xrue»  tbia  is  just  what  it  is;  but  then  it  could  not 
be  understood  before  the  events  predicted  were  fulfilled;  and  even  after  the  ful- 
filment, not  only  thia  propbeoy^  but  the  evidently  and  minutely  historical  prophecy 
Vyf  clMp.ik^  regarding  Messiah  and  the  deetructien  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
iavoltes  many  difficulties  and  obscurities,  though  it  has  been  all  fulfilled  ages 
5tgo.*  ' 

Bat  ataotSief  of  tite  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  prophecies 
Which  Bfengetebbei^  reptiee  to,  is  still  more  surprising  from  the  author  of  the 
^'Bspositton  cf  the  Revdations."  It  is  that  ''the  deiuite  prophecies  of  Daniel 
fMieb  only  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  in  connection  with  whom  the  events  belong- 
h)gto  the  consummation  oif  all  things  are  introduced  as  if  they  would  take  pla<)e 
et'tbe  dMtk  of  that  pisrsecutor :  either,  therefore,  Daniel  was  a  false  prophet,  or 
there  are  things  mixed  up  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name  that  history  sepa- 
rates by  a  VflBst  interval,  in  a  way  quite  unnatural  in  a  true  prophet.  In  reply  to 
"thi^  Henggtenberg  proves  that  the  prophecies  in  chapters  ii.  and  vii.  both  repre- 
nat  to  uisthe  ilvie  kingdoms  which  were  successively  to  come  into  power — '*  the 
Biib^ttiati,  If  edo^Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Messianic,'*  according  to  the  view 
iLlneMunfiet^  botii  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
JhntA  6f  ttbe^  kingdoms,  the  Roman,  he  identifies  with  the  **  beast"  of  the  Apo> 
'etl^pMe',  ''tb^  fbrm  of  which,  as  described  in  Rev.  xiii.  2,  is  made  up  (he  says)  out 
of  that  of  the  three  former  beasts  described  by  Daniel  (chap,  vii.)."  The  Ucoftet 
hf  Daaiei'S  image  are,  according  to  him,  the  eattem  and  western  divisions  of  the 
ttbmai^  empire,  and  the  ten  toet  are  the  European  kingdoms  that  have  since  sprung 
'tip  out  "of  the  once  unbroken  Roman  empire,  **  the  number  of  which  in  the  great 
corathualty  of  Europe  moves,  so  to  spcuk,  fluctuatingly  about  this  round  number 
{teM\  being  aonietfmes  more  and  sometimes  less;  for,  ujiless  it  intended  })artidu- 
bitlffo  iodlcste  every  single  period,  it  could  not  name  a  perfectly  exact  number." 
Afret  tikie  sensible  remark,  which  he  quot<*s  irom  Michaelis,  llengstenberg  adds, 
th«t'pit»UA>ly;  at  the  time  of  the  final  fnlliiment,  the  immber  ten  will  be  a  iffJinUe 
oar;  ttk^ould  api>ear  from  the  fact  that  the  detenth  kinfj  [or  **  the  little  Iioni"]  is 
to  degtrdy  three  kings  and  their  kiugdoms."  Bo,  understanding  Daniel's  fourth 
kiiMom  as  meaning  Rome,  **  we  maintain  (he  says)  that  every  thing  can  be  i>howu 
to  be  more  completely  fulfilled  than  on  any  other,  tcifh  the  atctption  (\f  irAoX  fet 
tcumm  to  be  fulfilled;  to  which  belongs,  for 'instance,  the  elevemh  king,  in  chap, 
tii.,  whose  dppeiiiranoe  the  ApocaJypte  o^  chap.  xiii.  (where  our  prophecy  is  again 
'tiekte^)  uti  da^n  at  future,  and  hdonfiuQ  to  the  ta$i  time*," 

Vlwit  yfiea,  we  have  our  author  contending,  aguost  the  impugners  of  Daui^l, 
tbiif  hfar  prophecies  are  not  only  ttrietly  hutvrlcal,  but  that  they  embrace  a  portion  qjr 
^ikcHry  tkUnm^  fhm  the  prophg^e  otentime  t^  a  period  not  yet  arrittd;  and  what  is  more 
Vtnrmlttl^,  tlmt  the  areat  Ap(^calyptio  ftopkeep  (oliap.  xiii.)  i$  nothing  but  a  retampUwi 
(ifvaMtnftfmtnUftion  <f  m fourth  or  Haman  JKifyiom,  the  whole  details  of  n  liich  Aats 
moi  fd  hm^'hti  undoubtedly  iM  bu,  kutormUu  M/UUd.    Let  our  readers  now  oom« 

pvf  irMithir  tlui  rrttmttd  w^tAwh^irhh  loMVtly  ao  ^er  9f  <oild  pmf-« 
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that  the  Revdotlori  iSfhta  JUiforuxil  prophecy  alt  a^and  the  ill-coneeftled  coaUmpi 
with  which  the  aaUior  now  regards  all  efforts  to  put  a  hiatorical  seose  upon  it. 
'    But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  these  notable  refutations  of  Hengstenberg  by 
himself.    We  have  said  that  he  takes  the  periodt  or  nuahen  of  the  Apocalypse  as 
not  chroiuJoffkcd  hut  tymboUcal. 

*'  Tht  two-uid-fortj  monthi  (says  ha,  for  czsmple),  eontsin  only  sn  appsraot  d«ten&iutini 
of  time,  M  indeed  all  wimhers  tn  the  Apocalypse  have  only  an  tdeaX  eufniJiaUion;  theif  U- 
Umg  not  to  properly  to  the  chronological  as  to  the  symbolical  form,^''-^{Exp,  of  Rev.,  p.  396.) 

What  will  our  readers  now  think  when  they  find  the  invention  of  this  theory 
ascribed  bv  Hengstenberg  himself  to  **pure  unhdirf,^  .  Let  them  listen,  theiij  to 
the  foUowmg  from  his  **  Dissertations  :*' — 

*'  These  rtmarka  (mjb  he)  may  luffiee  to  ezpoie  the  fallacy  of  a  view  of  tlie  natare  of  pro* 
phecy,  which  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  examining  more  fully,  a  view  trki'ch  iiu 
emanatedfrom  pure  unbelief,  and  is  compelled  to  employ  the  moat  violent  and  arbitrarj  tmt- 
ment  [of  prophecy]  on  all  hands,  but  vhieh  yet  has  taken  STtch  possession  of  the  agt,  thai  ere^ 
liUeverstn  renemton  have  not  been  able  U>  hM  themselves  quite  free  from  its  ii^uenee*  Sea* 
timenta  Mch  aa  the  following  can  only  be  explained  from  thiis  infloence :  *  Prophecy  havisg  to  4« 
etrietly  with  Hiesupemaiural  element  qf  history^  and  not  with  the  external  material  [or  apecifie 
iactsL  describea  the  actual  occurrencea  of  the  future  only  in  those  main  particulars,  in  which 
it  will  meet  the  demanda  of  the  truth  [the  varying  aspects  of  apiritual  troth  in  the  minds  of 
men].*  And  a£>tin,  *  ill  numbbss  in  prophect  arb  in  a  certain  ssnsb  stkbolicil.' 
Eten  NnscR  (ne  adds)  affirms  this,  thua  ahowing  how  ev«n  believers  in  revetation  *  havs 
not  been  able  to  hold  themaelves  quite  free  from  the  influence  of  that  pure  «ii(«/t^  which  liai 
taken  auch  poia— ion  of  the  age.*  ^ 

Alas,  we  fear  that  onr  author  himself  must  now  be  set  down  as  a  melancholy 
example  of  his  own  remark.  When  he  wrote  his  **  Diasertations,"  the  fbor  beaiti 
of  Daniel  were  four  historio  kingdoms,  of  which  the  fourth  was  the  besst  of  Uis 
Apocalypse,  which  only  "resumed,*' in  order  to  complete,  what  Daniel  hadarinvtely 
indeed,  but  not  minutely  enough  for  Christians,  depicted.  The  ten  toes  of  Dsni^'s 
image,  and  ten  horns  of  his  fourth  beast,  were  the  European  kiiigdeals  wbiek 
have  sprang  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  unbroken  Roman  empire,  which  fluctoattf 
around  the  number  ten  throughout  all  periods  of  their  history,  and  will  pfobsbly 
be  precisely  that  number  when  the  last  features  of  them,  yet  to  come,  fall  to  be  so* 
eomplished.  When  these  were  the  author's  views  of  liistorio  prropheoy  in  geoer^ 
and  of  the  Apocalypse  in  partioula^,  he  could  boldly  affirm  that  the  aysMie  theory 
of  the  great  prcphtttie  numbers  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  were  emanatume  </  |Nrit 
unbdief,  even  though  held  by  good  men.  But  twenty  years  have  done  nMCfh  for 
him.  They  have  ^own  him  the  fallacy  of  the  historio  theory;  they  have  ceirrinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  the  tymbolio  theory ;  but  they  have  not  taught  him  tbe  nn- 
aeemliness  of  taming  round  upon  his  old  orthodox  friends,  and  while  degmstt* 
cally  maintaining  what  onoe  he  regarded  as  pure  unbelief,  cavalierly  describing  thtfli 
as  compilers  of  antiquated  and  dead  compends  of  church  history,  nnderthe  nasM 
of  Expositions  of  Scripture  Prophecy.  We  can  think  of  this  only  with  regrvt 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  tnith's  sake  it  is  of  consequence  to  point  it 
out.  We  cannot  forget,  that  greatly  as  Hengstenberg  has  advanoed  as  a  critic 
since  the  publication  of  his  **  Chrittology"  a  comparison  of  that  work  with  hit  eon* 
mentary  on  the  **  Pealm^*  is  not  evidential  of  advancement  in  some  respects.  We 
think  it  important  to  note,  that  where  he  onoe  saw  the  historie  CkrUt  in  thePsahaii 
he  now  sees  only  the  ideal  Christ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  with  the 
fact,  now  brought  fully  out,  that  where  he  once  saw  Ataeoritfo/and  ekronolopealf^ 
dictions  in  the  Eetelationf  he  now  sees  only  ideal  and  didactic  prophedes."  Wiff 
men  will  draw  their  own  inferences  from  this;  but  considering  how  plausible  such 
theories  are — how  much  ecutcr  it  makes  the  exposition  of  the  prophecies— how  in 
this  country  they  are  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  affect  superiority 
to  all  that  is  antiquated  and  narrow  in  criticism — and  above  all,  how  far-reaching 
they  are,  as  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation^^we  havo<  th^itghSf  it  our  doty 
to  take  this  particular  way  of  handling  our  subject,  comparing  the  aether  wlOi 
himself,  rather  than  to  prepare  an  independent  argument  of  our  own  in  favour  of 
the  historic  character  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy. 

We  have  not  touched  yet  upon  the  bearing  of  this  theory  of  Henestenberg's  on 
Popery;  but  so  much  moment  do  we  attach  to  this,  that  waiving  aUrefereuce  to 
those  parts  of  the  **  Exposition''  which  we  think  incorrect  in  point, of. ijBJtentreta- 
tion  (alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  paper),  we  would  ffun  add  a  sesit^^Cie  9^  ^'^ 
on  that  feature  of  the  question. 
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Of  botme,  if  fhe  Apocalypse  be  not  a  Historical  propheey  &t  alls  it  is  Tain  to 
sipeet  in  it  any  announcement  of  the  greatest  and  most  unique  of  all  historical 
ftcta  in  tlie  ^vetopment  of  the  Christian  Church — This  Romav  Apostast,  whether 
in  its  tecUtituiiml  features  as  a  gigantic  reconstmctioii  of  Paganism  under  a 
ChriBtian  name,  and  with  a  few  Christian  elements,  or  in  ita political  character  and 
relations,  as  a  reyival  of  the  old  Roman  domination,  in  a  form  infinitely  more  ter- 
rible than  before.  That  this  stupendous  abuse  of  Christianity  it  depicted  in  the 
Apocalypse,  by  marks  so  vivid  as  to  carry  conviction  to  nearly  all  unprejudiced 
minds,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  just 
to  snnounce  the  rise,  progress,  doings,  and  eventual  downfall  of  this  system,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  With  this  conviction,  we  cannot  look  with  indiffer- 
ence un  Hengstenberg's  theory.  Were  there  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
argtuMHt  in  support  of  it,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  scrutinize  it  with  care  and 
impartiality.  But  as  he  favours  us  with  little  more  than  dogmatical  assertioui 
rapplementiug  it  with  allusions,  not  always  the  most  courteous,  to  the  hittorigen, 
we  have  not  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  do  more  than  refer  him  to  his  former 
Klf  for  all  the  reply  which  the  case  calls  for.  One  little  senteucoi  by  the  way, 
we  forgot  to  quote  from  him  which  we  may  here  bring  in  :~ 

**  BeriktUdty**  aayt  he,  *'  objecta  that,  according  to  tbia  intarpretation  (of  Daniel's  and  Jobnii 
tta  Itins^mt,  and  (he  three  of  them  which  the  eleventh  king  was  to  pluck  ap  by  the  roote), 
Urn  »Am<  mtut  be  ngardtd  at  a  hiszorical  rev&tatMU  from  God,  iok«reaa  tks  olker  tUviui 
nwlationt  which  we  recognise  as  twh  are  wholly  <ifa  moral  kintL'' — (P.  172.) 

To  this  ofajeotion,  Henffstenberg  merely  replies  by  traoing  it  to  the  objector's 
fupUotl  tendency,  of  mind,  and  saying  it  had  been  suffioiently  refuted  already. 
And  this  is  he  whose  new  light  is  expected  to  be  almost  self-ovideuoing,  and  for 
wldeh  our  old  Protestant  vantage-ground  against  Bomanism  is  to  be  abandoned  I 

Nofertheleas,  we  oonld  hear  even  this,  it  our  author  took  up  the  ground  whiok 
MS  in  thiaeettntixdo,  who,  though  not  oonvinced,  exegetioally,  tliat  Romauisni 
is  lAt  Aatickrit  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  AnUehnttian. 
cWadkr*  and  heartily  concede  to  us  that  it  is  the  most  consummate  embodiment 
tht  ku  fet  app&ared  of  the  predicted  Antichristian  power.  We  do  not  like  even 
this,  and  believe  that  the  sentiment  will  be  found  self-eoncradictory  and  weak, 
when  closely  sifted.  Still  it  w  a  concession,  and  as  such  we  accept  it.  Bat 
Hengateiibefg  will  make  no  such  concessions.  When  the  second  volume  of 
tbis  woik  is  given  to. the  Ejnglish  public,  they  will  see  in  what  startling 
terms  ear  auihor  is  prepared  to  speak  of  Popery.  The  judgments  denoted  by* 
the  inmptu  can  have  no  reference  to  Popery,  he  holds,  ieoaute  they  are  sent  to. 
psaish  iddairps  and  Popery  is  not  idolatrous.  Daniel's  fourth  beast  (chap,  vii.) 
9ad  the  man  of  sin  (2  These,  ii.},  are  openly-avowed  enemies  of  God  ;  tkeref<n% 
thsy  cannot  mean  Popery :  the  beast  (Kev.  xiii.),  has  the  names  of  biaepkemy  ; 
fkmefore  it  cannot  be  Popery  :  nor  wonld  such  a  Chruiian  system  be  styled  a  beoH^ 
sad  aloi^  rf Satan  I  In  a  word,  our  old  Protestant  interpretation,  which  sees  Po*' 
pery  in  saeh  Apocalyptic  symbols,  is  a  piece  of  antiquated  and  exploded  bigotry, 
sad  we  sre  lectured  on. the  heinous  sin  of  clinging  to  it  any  more  1 

to  coookide,  we  adhere  to  all  we  have  said  of  the  merit  of  this  work,  oonsi* 
dersd  simply  as  an  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text ;  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that,  in  every  other  respect,  it  only  removes  the  ancient  landmarks, 
wiiiMMitany  anfficiant  justification  of  the  deed,  and  without  pointing  ont  a  more 

ttssUent  way. 

**  Kon  tall  auxlUo,  nco  defieoaoribiu  UU^ 
Tempus  cget." 

D.  B. 

Soryituval  anK  ^tactical  ^a^evis. 

THE  DIVERSITIES  OF  CHRIS-       tures  in  common ;  but  the  finer  shades, 
ij£^^^  EXPERIENCE  ^^®  more  minute  characteristics,  are 

multiform  to  an  extent  which  may  be 
Althovob  the  lives  of  all  believers  are  reckoned  absolutely  infinite.  Or,  like 
one  in  their  origin,  their  nature,  and  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope, — where 
tennihttion,  their  peculiar  aspects  are  the  same  colours  always  exibt^  though 
innumerable,  and  endlessly  diversified,  diversely  compounded  and  disposed  at 
Like  the  hmnsn  countenance,  they  are  each  turn  of  the  instrument, — man's  spi- 
ftU  cempoeed  9f  a  certain  number  of  fea-ritoal  state  is  so  varied  and  dive  rse  in 
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differenrindiTiduals,  that  it  were  not  iliat  God  tlireateiifl,  w«  slumld  ter,  ud 
easy  even  to  classify  them  under  any  flee  to  the  hiding-place  from  the  storm, 
general  divisions.   Or,  like  the  windings  the  covert  from  the  tempest.  The  men 
of  a  mountain  stream,  always  descend*  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  the  instaat 
ing,  but  still  wandering  hither  and  thi-  that  Jonah  preached,  should  be  our 
ther  in  a  way  that  seems  sluggish  or  model  here.   Till  that  be  done,  the  soul 
capricious,  the  hidden  life  is  always  is  in  jeopardy  every  moment,  and  the 
tending  to  the  one  great  goal — Jehovah,  gospel  therefore  makes  no  provision  for 
and  lus  eternal  favour;  while  yet  it  a  moment's  delay,  or  hesitancy,  or  ftir 
winds  and  wanders  with  so  many  pecu-  tering.      Now — to-day,  while  God  ii 
liarities,  that  even   the  general  laws  stretching  put  his  haud — we  are  to  ro* 
which  guide  it  cannot  be  easily  deduced,  gard.  No  preparatory  training  is  needed 
The  spiritual  culture  is  not  like  the  ar-  -»no  intervening  period  of  angai8h->no 
tificial  figures  which  we  sometimes  see  self- derived  fitness,  or  worth,  or  adjust- 
in  the  gardens  of  foreign  lands,  where  ment.    Now — and  cu  ve  are, — these  are 
nature  is  trimmed  into  art  by  a  per-  the  divine  terms — terms  which  make  it 
verted  taste^  and  where  plants  are  made  so  plain,  that  the  wayfaring  men,  though 
to  assume  the  form  of  birds  and  of  fools,  need  not  err  regarding  Uie  cha- 
beasts.    On  the  contrary,  "  God's  bus-  racter  of  the  gospel's  offer,  the  gospel's 
bandiy"  leaves  the  soul  free  to  expa-  invitation,  or  Uie  gospel's  rich,  free  pra- 
iiate  at  large  amid  diversities  which  are  vision  of  mercy.    It  is  as  immediate  as 
endless,  or  to  indulge  the  tastes,  which  it  is  full  and  free  to  sinners, 
may  be  as  various  as  the  subjects  of        And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  alike 
converting  grace.  The  tree  of  life  bears  nnphilosophical  and  irreligious  to  pro* 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yields  her  scribe  any  uniform  course  or  process 
fruit  every  month;  and  this  may  be  through  which  men  shall  psss  from 
viewed  as  emblematic  of  the  varieties  death  in  sin  to  life  in  righteousiM^ 
of  Christian  experience — the  phases  of  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  God.     It  is  to  the  labouring  tbat  the 
*  The   fears,  the   hopes,  the   remem-  invitations  are  addressed,  and  that  «e 
trances,  the  anticipations,  the  inward  all  are.    It  is  to  the  heavy-laden  tbat 
and  outward  experiences,  the  belief  and  the  call  is  sent — to  those  who  are  spesd- 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,  form  of  them*  ing  their  money  for  that  which  is  ns^ 
•elves  a  philosophy  and  a  sum  of  know-  bread,  and  their  labour  for  that  which 
ledge,  which  a  life  spent  in  the  groves  does  not  profit.    AU  by  nature  beloog 
of  Academus  or  the  painted  Porch  could  to  that  class;  and  the  only  quettioa 
not  have  attained  or  collected."*  ....  which  man  may  legitimately  ask  when 
There  are  some,  however,  who  overlook  the  Holy  One  invites,  is,  Uow  may  I 
these  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations,  most  speedily  obey ! — How  most  slertlj 
They  would  prescribe  one  unvarying  go  when  he  says  come  t — ^How  nioat 
formula  for  conversion  in  every  case,  simply  comply  when  he  eithtf  eojoia^ 
There  is  the  excitement — the  alarm—  or  directs,  or  encouiages !     It  is  this 
the  daysjperhaps  the  weeks  and  months,  that  brings  an  instant  salvation  to  a 
of  anxiety,  when  the  bread  of  tears  must  needy  sinner;  and  all  the  prescriptiooi 
be  eaten — and  only  after  all  these  will  which  would  warrant  na  to  delay  for  a 
some  concede  that  conversion  has  taken  breath  to  come  to  Cfatist^are  the  resolti 
place.      Regeneration,  without  throes  of  man's  perverse  ingenuity — his  t^ 
and  anguish,  is  not  regarded  as  regen-  tematizing — his  legaBam^-his  vneon- 
eration  at  all.     But,  tiar  from  sympa-  scious  struggles  after  self-saivatioiH  m^ 
thising  in  such  a  sentiment,  we  fear  it  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
mnst  be  argued  that  all  such  fears,  and  God. — Titeedi^s  **IAgkti  and  Skidofi  is 
throes,  and  anguish,  if  they  arise  from  the  Life  of  Faiih,*' 
delay  in  coming  to  Christ,  are  but  sins  _ 
in  disguise,  the  result  of  unbelief,  not        HOW  SHALL  I  FEEL  MORE! 
of  the  Spirit's  saving  work.    Surely  the  Nor  by  direct  efforts  to  feel    Here  is 
instant  that  God  commands,  the  sinner  the  rock  where  many  make  shipwreck 
should  obey;  and  this  is  his  command-  in  their  endeavours  to  return  to  God. 
ment,  that  we  should  believe  upon  his  At  the  communien*table,  or  elsewhere, 
Son.    The  instant  that  God  promises,  they  are  smitten  of  conscience  Ivy  their 
we  should  believe-^and  his  promise*  nnsanctified  life.    They  know  they  an 
bespangle  the  spiritual  firmament  like  not  as  in  monthi  post,  when  tfat  ^tam 
«ttff  iA  th«  midnight  sky.  The  ii»tfui(  of  the  Lord  ahone  nmsd  AoniiiM^ 
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MUBts'enovgfci  nor'the  soalsof  sinners  my  portion,  O  Lord;  thy  tettimoniee 

raough.    They  know  they  ought  to  feel  also  are  my  delight  and  my  conusellor." 
more.    They  go  home,  and  determine     If  he  is  God's  enemy,  his  emotions  will 

that  they  wUl  feel.    They  try  violently,  find  utterance  in  those  other  words, 

by  a  direet  effort  of  the  will,  to  call  *^  When  I  eontidery  I  am  afraid  of  Him.** 

forth  emotion.    They  walk  the  room,  The  way  to  feel  more^  then,  is  to  think 

and  groan  within  themselves,  because  more — to  think  more  of  God  and  Christ, 

sU  is  dark,  and  thick^  and  troubled,  and  heaven  and  hell. — ChriiHan  Wttnem. 

They  cannot  draw  near  to  God  when  they  

pray.  They  do  not  love  God  in  the  ALFRED  THE  GREAT— A 
sweet,  gushing,  real  sense  of  the  word  LESSON  TO  FAMILIES. 
«love."  By-and-by,  exhausted  with  a  [TnEfoHowing  passage  is  extracted  from 
fniitless  toil,  the  commotion  within  Christopher  Anderson's  work—**  TKe 
subsides  into  a  feeling  that  they  have  Zhmestio  ConHUution;  or,  the  FamU^  Circle 
tried,  and  they  cannot  help  their  cold-  the  Source  and  Tetl  of  National  SlabUUif:* 
ness;  they  must  wait  for  a  revival— till  We  beg  to  give  our  earnest  recommeu" 
God  wiU  make  them  feel.  •  dation  to  this  work,  as  full  of  very  pre- 
But  a  man  might  as  well  try  to  feed  cious  and  seasonable  truth,  and  admira- 
himself  by  looking  at  his  food,  as  to  try  bly  adapted  to  the  heads  of  families.  It 
to  feel  by  a  direct  volition  of  the  mind,  fg  not,  indeed,  without  faults;  some- 
The  emotions  are  not  under  the  imrae-  times  the  style  is  prolix,  and  there  is  a 
diate  control  of  the  will;  the  will  can  great  want  of  clear  and  compact  ar- 
only  reach  the  affections  circuitonsly,  rangiement,  insomuch  that  we  have  found 
through  tiie  thoughts.  Suppose  I  go  to  the  utmost  difficulty  in  lighting  on  a 
a  man  who  has  never  heard  of  Hungary,  passage  suitable  for  being  extracted,  and 
aad  tell  him  to  hate  Hay  nan.  Let  him  |iave  been  obliged  to  fix  at  present  on 
fummon  np  all  his  inward  powers,  he  what  is  merely  an  illustrative  case  Oo- 
caanot  hate  a  man  whom  he  knows  casionally,  a  somewhat  strained  expla- 
noihing  about,  any  more  than  he  can  nation  is  given  of  texts  of  Scripture^ 
hate  one  of  the  fix^  stars.  But  let  me  and  perhaps,  here  and  there,  there  may 
sit  down  and  tell  him  who  Ilaynau  is —  be  a  tendency  to  exaggerate.  But,  not- 
let  me  recount  the  deeds  of  brutal  and  withstanding  these  defects,  the  book  is 
infamous  atrocity  which  this  Austrian  a  truly  excellent  one,  and  will  prove, 
hai  done-.and  his  heart  will  swell  with  we  doubt  not,  an  enduring  memorial  of 
indignation  while  I  speak,  and  all  un-  its  estimable  and  lamented  author."] 

MnsoiOttsly    to     himself    he    will     hate  »  Time  w*..  when  .eUHng  on  thy  leaf,  .fly 
Uajnau,    because    he    cannot    help   it        Couid  shake  thee  to  tberootiaod  time  hat  been 

when  the  mind  portrays  hateful  de-  w*^*"  tempeau  could  not,  •  Cowpbe. 
tails  before  the  sensibilities.  When  the  early  period  in  which  he 
The  way  to  feel  is  not,  then,  to  rise  lived,and  the  disadvantages  under  which 
np  io  the  majesty  of  volition,  and  say*  he  laboured,  are  considered,  perhaps 
"  Now  I  will  feel,"  but  to  sit  down  in  Alfred  the  Great  stands  at  Uie  head  of 
the  calmness  of  the  closet,  and  think,  not  British  biography.  A  man  who  was  not 
about  feelings  but  about  those  objects  only  skilled  in  the  art  of  government, 
which  are  calculated  to  excite  feeling;  but  who  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
If  a  man  think  of  God,  carefully  sepa-  the  Scriptures,  and  the  truths  they  un- 
gating the  elements  of  his  glorious  cha^  fold;  who  cultivated,  at  such  an  age, 
neter,  and,  as  it  were^  laying  his  own  philosophy  and  history,  geography  and 
mind  for  the  time  in  contact  with  Grod's  astronomy,  and  botany;  who  was  him- 
omaiseienoe,  his  omnipotence,  his  justice^  self  an  author  as  well  as  a  translator  aad 
his  holiness,  by  the  very  nature  of  that  corrector  of  previous  historians;  a  man 
<nind  emotions  will  nnconsciouslv  arise,  whose  genius,  not  confined  to  literature^ 
He  will,  before  he  knows  it,  find  himself  extended  to  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
loviug  or  hating  that  omniscience,  omni-  ship-building,  gold  and  silver  workman- 
Vreaeuee,  justice,  holiness — that  God  ship,  and  even  other  branches.  All 
who  combines  these  attributes  into  his  these  acquirements  have  justly  entitled 
perfect  and  infinite  self.  If  he  is  God's  him  to  the  epithet  of  **  great  ;*'  though 
frisQd,  his  whole  soul  will  dwell  with  another  simple  and  impressive  addition 
raptors  upon  the  perfections  of  his  to  his  name,  by  an  author  of  the 
wksr,  and  his  lips  break  forth  in  the  eleventh  century,  crowns  the  whole.  He 
^gwe  of  old,  <*  As  the  hart  panteth  is  there  styled  <*  Alfred  the  Truthteller." 
mr  the  water* brooks,  so  panteth  my  Of  the  greatness  of  Alfred's  mind, 
Mnl  after  Ihes^  U  God!"    **  Thou  art  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  man- 
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&er  ift'wbioh  he  ipeaks  of  tlie  Divine 
Being.  In  reply  to  the  queation^^  Why 
is  God  called  the  Highest  Eternity!" 
he  says — 

**  Because  we  know  very  little  of  that  which 
waa  before  ui,  except  by  memory  and  by  aak- 
iBg;  and  yet  we  know  lees  of  tlukt  which  will 
be  after  ua.  That  alone  exists  rationally  to  av, 
which  is  present ;  bat  to  Him,  all  is  present, 
as  well  that  which  was  before,  as  that  which 
now  is,  and  that  which  after  us  will  bei  All 
of  it  is  present  to  Him.  His  riches  increase 
not,  nor  do  they  ever  diminish.  He  never  re- 
members Miy  thing,  becanae  he  never  forgets 
aught :  He  seeks  nothing,  nor  inquires,  be- 
eanse  he  knows  it  all:  He  searches  for  nothing, 
because  he  loses  nothine:  He  pursues  no  crea- 
ture, because  none  can  fly  from  him:  He  dreads 
nothing,  because  he  knows  no  one  more  power- 
ful than  himself,  nor  even  like  him :  He  is 
always  giving,  and  never  wants:  He  is  always 
Almighty,  because  he  always  wishes  cood  and 
never  evil.  To  him  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing.  He  is  always  seeing:  He  never  sleeps : 
He  IS  always  alike  mild  and  kind.  He  will 
always  be  Eternal:  hence  there  never  was  a 
time  that  he  was  not,  nor  ever  will  be.  He 
is  always  free:  He  is  not  compelled  to  any 
wotk.  From  his  divine  power,  he  is  every 
where  present.  Hid  greatness  no  man  can 
measure.  He  is  not  to  be  conoeived  bodily, 
but  spiritually,  so  as  now  wisdom  is  and  rea- 
son.   But  he  is  wisoom:  He  is  reason  itself.** 

Of  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  we 
judge  hy  his  Fgalms ;  and  certainly  the 
exercise  of  devotion,  if  left  on  record, 
often  illustrates,  in  the  most  satifactory 
manner,  not  only  the  views  of  the  in- 
dividual as  to  religion  itself,  but  the 
loftiness  and  elevation  of  his  soul.  For 
a  few  moments,  then,  listen  to  this 
Anglo-Saxon  king,  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  pouring  out  his  heart  before 
God :  — 

'*  Gome  now  to  help  me,  O  Thou  who  art 
the  only  Eternal;  the  true  God  of  Gloiv: 
Father  and  Son,  and  so  art  now ;  and  Holy 
Spirit,  without  any  separation  or  mutability, 
and  without  any  necessity  or  diminution  of 
power,  and  who  never  diest.  Thou  art  always 
dwelling  in  the  highest  brightness,  and  m 
highest  happiness:  in  perfect  unanimity,  and 
in  the  fnllest  abundance.  With  thee  there  is 
no  deficiency  of  good,  but  Thou  art  ever  abid- 
ing, replete  with  every  felicity,  through  endless 
time. 

*'  To  thee,  O  Ood,  I  call  and  speak.    Hear, 

0  hear  me,  Lordl  for  thou  art  my  God  and 
mv  Lord;  mv  Father  and  my  Creator;  my 
ruler  and  my  hope ;  my  wealth  and  my  honour ; 
ny  house ;  my  country ;  my  salvation  and  my 
me!  >iear,  hear  me,  O  Lord!  Few  of  thy 
servants  comprehend  Thee.     But  Thee  alone 

1  love,  indeed;  above  ail  other  things:  Thee  I 
■etk*.  The*  1  will  fdlow;  Thee  laos  read^  to 
■erve.  Under  thy  power  I  desim  to  abide, 
for  Thou  alone  art  the  sovereign  of  all .  I  pray 
Thee  to  ebmmand  me  as  thou  wilt.'* 

After  thiBi  the  reader  urSll  certainly 


not  objeei  to  aaoUiar  pMof  ef  theeni- 
nence  of  his  devotion : — 

^'  Now  I  have  sought  Thee:  unlock  thy  door, 
and  teach  me  how  I  may  come  to  Thee.  I 
have  nothing  to  bring  to  Thee,  but  my  good- 
will; but  I  mjself  have  noUiing  else.  I  know 
notbiuff  that  is  better  than  to  love  Thee,  the 
heavexily  and  the  spiritual  One,  above  sU 
eaarthly  things.  But  I  know  not  bow  I  can 
oome  to  thee,  unless  Thou  nermittest  me. 
Teach  it  to  me,  and  help  me.  If  those,  throujjfa 
Thee,  find  the  truth,  who  find  Thee,  give  ms 
that  truth.  If  they,  through  lliee,  obtain  soy 
virtue  who  obtain  Thee,  impart  to  me  tbftt 
virtue:  if  wisdom,  grant  me  that  wiidon. 
Add  to  me  the  hope  of  the  life  evertastbg,  slid 
pour  thy  love  upon  me. 

^*  Oh  !  bow  thy  goodness  is  to  be  admired, 
for  it  is  unlike  all  other  roods.  My  desire  is 
to  Thee;  and  this  most  diiefly,  becauM  with- 
out Thee  1  cannot  come  to  Thee,  if  tfaoa 
abandonest  me,  then  I  shall  be  removed  from 
Thee:  but  I  know  that  Thou  wilt  not  fonsks 
me,  unless  I  forsake  Thee.  But  I  will  not 
forsake  Thee,  because  Thou  art  the  liii;beit 
good.  There  is  none  of  those  who  seek  Tbee 
riehtly,  that  may  not  find  Thee.  But  they  only 
will  seek  Thee  rightly,  whom  Thou  instnctnt 
to  seek  Thee,  and  teachoat  how  to  find  Tbce.** 

Many  other  specimens  might  be  given; 
for  *'  the  subject  never  occnrB  to  his 
pen,  but  he  dilates  upon  it  with  such 
visible  affection,  as  to  show  that  this 
was  the  habitual  and  predominatit  feel- 
ing of  his  lofty  and  ctdtirated  mind.*^ 

Inquire  now,  as  to  the  earliest  ezisHng 
cause  of  all  these  prodigious  acqaite- 
ments,  at  such  an  early  period,  in  a 
man  who  passed  through  the  severest 
civil  commotions,  and  who,  establishing 
himself  and  his  posterity  on  the  throne 
of  England,  brought  order  and  subor- 
dination out  of  the  greatest  coofuaon; 
and  who,  during  the  ereater  part  of  his 
life,  was  also  uie  subject  or  very  fre- 
quent bodily  anguish.  Gro  back  to  tlie 
days  of  his  childhood,  and,  though  great- 
ly above  his  years  in  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  yet  see  him  passing 
into  youth  still  unable  to  read!  Bnt, 
when  Alfred  was  twelve  years  old, 
Judith,  his  stepmother,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Charlemagne,  *  was  sitthig 
one  day,  surrounded  by  her  fhmily,  I'ith 
a  manuscript  of  8axon  poetty  in  b*' 
hands.  With  a  happy  tudgment,  she 
proposed  it  as  a  gift  to  him  who  wonid 
the  soonest  learn  to  rfead  it  The  elder 
princes,  one  tiien  a  king,  the  otirew  »n 
mature  youth  or  manhood,  thought  the 
reward  inadequate  to  the  task*  «**  **'• 
silent;  but  the  mind  o(  Atfrod,  «JpU- 
vated  by  the  prospect  of  h»lbnii*twn, 
and  pleased  with  the  beantifhl  deeow 
tion  of  the  Unt  letter  of  the  wriatig, 
inquired  if  she  actually  ^tfctided  tog»w 
it  to  such  of  hfiir  ohadretf  ««^irimw  ^ 
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•ooDMi  leam  to  undentand  and  repeat  and  must,  be  allowed  their  share  in 
iti  His  mother,  repeating  the  proniae,  forming  faia  mind,  and  even  sowing  the 
with  a  smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he  seeds  of  his  fnture  eminence, 
took  the  book,  foand  out  an  instmotor,  The  greatness  of  some  men,  howevefi 
and  learned  to  read  iU  When  his  in-  consists  merely  in  cultivating  their  own 
duBtry  had  crowned  his  wishes  with  minds;  but  to  do  this,  mainly  with  a 
sacoesB^  he  recited  it  to  her.  To  this  view  to  benefit  others,  is  a  much  liigher 
impurtant,  though  seemingly  trivial  inci-  character.  If  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
dent,  we  owe  all  the  intellectual  cultiva-  truly  blessed,  it  is  greater  still  to  be  a 
tioD,andaIltheliterary  works  of  Alfred,  blessing.  Such  a  man  was  Alfred, 
as  well  as  all  the  benefit  which,  by  these,  With  his  code  of  laws  and  trial  by  jury; 
he  imparted  to  his  countrymen.  If  this  his  arrangements  for  enlightening  and 
family  conversation  had  not  occurred,  civilizing  his  whole  kingdom;  his  foreign 
Alfred  would  probably  have  lived  and  correspondence;  and  the  never-to-be- 
died  as  ignorant,  as  unimportant,  and  forgotten  sentiment  expressed  by  him 
as  little  known,  as  bis  three  brothers."  in  his  will,  **  It  is  just  that  thk  Enq- 

The  thirst  thus  excited  by  his  mother  lish  should  fob  ever  bbmain  jure  as 
was  not  to  be  soon  satisfied.  In  future  their  owj«  thoughts;*'  with  any  of  these 
life,  therefore,  he  was  to  be  seen  inquir-  we  cannot  interfere-^-domestic  economy 
iog  for  teachers  on  every  subject,  or  being  our  present  object.  Now,  it  so 
teaching  himself  where  these  could  uot  happens,  that,  in  the  arrangement  and 
be  procured.  He  was  to  be  seen  search-  order  of  his  family;  in  the  distribution 
iog  most  eagerly  for  books,  and  sparing  of  bis  time;  in  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
uo  cost  in  procuring  them.  For  one  perty;  and  in  the  education  and  train- 
book  on  cosmography,  Alfred  is  said  to  ing  of  his  children,  Alfred  was  as  emi- 
have  given  a  very  large  estate  I  nent  an  example  to  posterity  as  he  was 

This  atroDg  desire  after  learning,  so  in  any  one  of  the  excellencies  already 
effectually  implanted  by  Judith,  may,  mentioned.  Several  of  his  children  died 
however,  bo  traced  to  some  circum-  in  infancy,  but  five  survived  him;  and 
stances  in  early  life,  and  then  his  father  he  lived  to  be  rewarded  in  a  great  de- 
appears.  Certainly  he  bad  neglected  gree  for  all  his  vigilant  superintendence, 
his  education,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  His  eldest  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  was  an 
art  of  reading  goes;  but  of  Alfred  he  extraordinary  woman,  and  is  extolled  as 
had  been  particularly  fond.  When  having  been 'Hhe  wisest  lady  in  England." 
ooly  about  five  years  of  age,  he  had  sent  His  youngest  son,  Ethelweard,  became 
him  to  see  the  world,  under  proper  care,  celebrated  for  his  learning.  His  eldest 
as  far  as  Italy;  and  before  he  had  son  and  successor,  Edward,  and  his 
reached  his  eighth  year,  his  father  him-  daughter  Alfritha,  were  educated  at 
self  went  with  him,  through  France,  a  home,  under  his  own  eye,  with  the 
second  time,  as  far  as  Borne.  The  sur-  utmost  care.  It  was  to  this  son  that 
vey  of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  all  that  he  Alfred,  at  the  olose  of  all  his  greatness 
had  seen  elsewhere,  must  have  produced  in  this  world,  addressed  his  patriarchal 
strong  impresaiona  even  on  a  child,  es-  adieu,  so  finely  descriptive  of  his  charac* 
peually  mck  a  child,  and  must  have  en-  ter  as  a  man,  a  monarch,  and  a  {larent : — 
ge&dered,  in  a  mind  like  his,  great 
eagerness  for  knowledge,  and  the  culti-  ,.  "  Thou.'' woth  AIM,  « xnr  dc»  sob  art 

v«T:».  ^c  u: :«4  thee  now  b««d«  me,  and  I  will  delivmr  thee 

vauon  of  his  mmd.  ...,.,..  tn»  initmetioiii.  lly  BOB,  I  f«el  that  my 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  Ufe,  ^our  is  eoming :  my  coontenanee  is  wan;  my 

vhil^  a  young  man,  there  is  no  doubt  days  ar*  almost  done.    We  muit  bow  part. 

that  Alfred  was  a  very  different  cha-  I  •hall  to  aaoUier  world,  aad  thou  shalt  be 

racier,  and  often  fell  into  such  misery,  Ifft  alone  in  all  my  wjdith.   I  pray  thM,  (for 

that  none  of  his  subjects  knew  where    ^^  "^JI  ^^  ±l?i!?  ^\u  ^I     vi' 

\,^  1  'ft  II         'A *      and  a  lord  to  thy  people.    Be  thou  me  chil- 

he  was;  and  it  seenis  equaUy  eviden^    ^„.,  ^„^  aid's;  widoWt  friend.    Com- 

tost,  dnrmg  his  seclusion  and  afmcted  fort  then  the  poor,  aad  ahalter  the  weak;  aad 

stau^  in  a  little   islet,  formed  by  the  with  all  thy  might,  right  that  which  is  wronc. 

Stagnated  waters  of  the  Xhone  and  Par-  And,  son,  govern  thyielf  by  law;  then  ihidl 

ret,  ii^  Somersetshire,  called  Athelway,  ^Sf^fff^J?^*  ^  *»i  ?.«*♦  •'^^^  •^^  ^^S** 

agreatdianirewase£fectedinhUmind.  ■"*'*?VT«^^  CaU  thou  upon  hfan  to 

iHa^a  *i"*"»"'  !;!*  ^"^^'''^  *"  ""     *"*V  adviM  thee  in  all  thy  need,  and  to  thall  He 

IndiM?d,  after  Una  he  appears  a  new  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^  tTeJmpass  that  which 

character,  and.  m  future  life,  the  subject  iIiqu  wonldesfe.**  * 
of  sQch  varied  excellencies,  as  the  grace 

«d  ^ww  of  God  alona  can  produce;  ,^1^%!^?  SS^'^xXW^SfiS: 

ixill  »^)1  Ui«  (ttrenU  «f  tbis  ouin  11U7,  a  mom  iMwottof  vfwk. 
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Bio^aphUxd  Notices  of  the  Bet.  Wm.  Tay- 
lor, Miniiter  of  the  Gomd  alt  Lewnide 
y  and  at  Perth:  in  ichieh  w  embodied  an 
Historieal  Sketch  qftome  qfthe  more  im- 
portant Eras  in  the  Seeemon,  By  Rev.  J. 
W. Taylor, Fliak.  Cupar-Fife:  1852. 
Ab  the  title  indicatea,  a  double  thread 
runs  through  this  little  volume.  One 
consists  of  notices  of  the  private  life 
and  public  labours  of  a  highly  labori- 
ous and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  the  other  of  references  to 
the  public  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in 
Scotland  during  his  lifetime,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  different 
branches  of  the  Secession.  The  volume 
irill  be  found  a  very  pleasant,  and  a 
very  instructive  one;  written  in  a  style 
unambitious  yet  graceful,  easy  yet  often 
epigrammatic  and  piquant;  pleasantly 
varied  with  anecdote  and  humour;  and 
indicating  on  the  part  of  the  author  a 
combination  of  reverence  for  truth,  and 
sympathy  with  all  real  goodness,  that 
prove  him  to  have  profited  both  by  the 
lessons  and  the  warnings  of  the  history 
of  the  Secession. 

Mr  Taylor  was  the  son  of  parents  of 
the  highest  type  of  old  Scottish  piety; 
covenanters  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term ;  he  walked  in  their  footsteps ; 
early  chose  the  profeasion  of  the  minis- 
try, and  conscientiously  declined  offers 
of  preferment  in  the  Established  Church. 
He  attended  the  Secession  Divinity 
Hall  at  Haddington,  under  the  celebrat- 
ed John  Brown;  was  licensed  in  1784; 
ordained  at  Levenside  near  Dumbarton 
in  1786;  translated  to  Perth  in  1805; 
appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the 
Old  Light  Burgher  Synod  in  1818;  and 
died,  after  a  long  paralytic  illness,  in 
1836. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties 
he  was  eminently  diligent  and  laborious. 

"  We  have  heard  bim  aay  that,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministerial  life,  be  never 
took  a  wtUk  for  pleasure's  sake.  The  way  in 
which  he  refreshed  himself  was  by  a  change  of 
occupation;  and  the  kind  of  relaxation  in  which 
he  allowed  himself,  was  attendance  at  a  pub- 
lic mcetiug  of  an  Antiquarian,  a  Missionary, 
or  a  Bible  Society,  an  interesting  criminal 
trial,  an  hour^s  gardening,  or,  more  ordinarily, 
in  a  visit  of  sympathy  to  some  one  in  distress. 
His  name  was  ortcn  in  the  mouths  of  dying 
mei) ;  and  as  there  was  no  service  ior  which  he 
wad  more  fitted,  from  an  exceeding  tenderness 
of  heart  and  power  of  discernmeut,  so  there 
was  uoue  in  which  he  more  delighted.  These 
labours  of  luve  he  extended  on  all  sides;  and 
persons  of  every  deuomiuatioa^  m  they  wero 


ready  to  SMid  for  him,  so  lh«y  w«ra  fftrwar^ 
to  aelaiowledge  tfao  benofil  whiah  his  visits 
miniatorad  to  them.  Yet  would  it  havo  beoa 
well  if,  amid  his  untiring  activitiaB,  *■  ho  had 
left  himself  fallow  to  the  influences  of  Hea- 
ven,* and  had  listened  at  times  to  the  merdfiil 
call  of  the  Master  whom  he  served — *  Come 
yo  youraelves  apart  into  a  deeert  place,  and 
rat  a  while.*  'MMark  vi.  31.) 

His  learning  seems  to  have  consisted 
mainly  in  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  system  of 
truth  therein  contained.  He  evidently 
possessed  a  most  stern  and  inviolable 
reeard  to  duty;  having  been  enabled  to 
brmg  all  the  more  yielding  and  indolent 
tendencies  of  human  nature  into  a 
state  of  most  thorough  control  to  that 
great  Master.  His  preaching  appears 
to  have  been  thoroughly  scriptural  and 
very  impressive;  and  altogether  he  was 
one  of  those  valuable  men,  whose  spirit 
and  worth  give  a  tone  to  their  com- 
munity, and  exercise  a  most  salutary 
influence.  In  temper,  he  was  not  fault 
less,  and  his  firmness  of  principle  wonld 
sometimes  seem  to  have  degenerated 
into  doggedness  and  obstinacy.  Uncom- 
promisingly opposed  to  sinful  conces- 
sions, he  yet  maintained  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  showed  this  by  seeking  admission 
into  the  Establishment,  as  soon  as,  in 
1834,  a  reforming  attitude  was  assumed 
by  it;  anticipating  in  this  application 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  who  did  not 
come  in  for  some  years  after. 

Instructive  and  useful  as  this  little 
work  is,  as  a  piece  of  biography,  its 
principal  value  lies  in  its  notices  of  the 
Secession,  and  its  discriminating  view 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  that  mingled  in 
the  various  stages  of  that  movement. 

There  is  something  very  melancholy 
in  the  history  of  the  Secession  in  Scot- 
land. Its  leaders  were  men  of  a  very 
noble  stamp.  What  profound  and  lucid 
views  of  the  scheme  of  di^e  truth  had 
they  attained  to,  and  with  what  power, 
and  unction,  and  richness  were  they 
enabled  to  bring  it  out !  What  an  nn- 
com  promising  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
corrupt  tendencies  of  the  times  did  they 
manifest,  so  far  as  they  saw  where  the 
corruption  lay !  The  stuflT  that  makes 
heroes,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  was 
largely  given  them — the  iron  and  dannt- 
less  resolution  of  warriors — the  artillery 
that  Satan  cannot  face,  and  that  he  ean 
only  get  I  the  better  of  by  pointing  one- 
half  of  it  against  the  other.  Had  the 
early  Seceders  maintained  tlieirLfirst 
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potition— 4Eept  the  face  of  the  batUe  gow.aad  Perth— 'I  profeii,  and  allow  with 

turned  agatnst  the  real  stroogholde  of  ^J  heart,  the  true  religioa  preaentlj  prefetied 

Satan,  and  not  wasted  their  strength  within  this  realm,  and  aathorised  bjr  the  Uwi 

hi  paiBfol  controversies  about  Burgher  -''^V*  *       i       *  **'  and  defend  the  same 

^^X.         J  *i.        •            A               u    *  to  my  hfe*i  end,  renonneinff  the  Romaa  reh- 

oaths,  and  then  iii  most  cases,  become  gionkued  P.pirtry/    The'^matter  of  dtspnte 

an   easy  prey  to    the    restless    spint  wgarding  this  clkuse  was,  whether  iaawearing 

imported  from  France,  and,  by  adopt-  attaehment  to  the  religion  presently  professed, 

iug  the  "  Voluntary  Principle,'*  placed  ^y  did  not  practically  rapport  all  the  cor- 

themselves  in  an  atitude  of  hostility  to  "Ptions  which  preeently  existed  and  which 

the  evangeUcal  party  in  the  Establish.  *^*/J"£T''^  condemned.     The  Erskines 

.       *?    .        jTo?        l             a       •  ua  and  Mr  Fisher,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 

ment-what  a  different  aspect  might  afterwards  known  as  the  Burghers,  maintained 
our  distracted  country  have  present-  thatit  wa8only«A«!<rwere/^»to  whiehthe 
ed  at  the  present  day  !  Mr  Taylor  oath  bound  them,  aod  not  to  the  faulty  man- 
has  made  an  interesting  contribution  Q^r  in  which  that  religion  was  then  upheld. 
to  the  history  of   the  Secession,   but  T^"  ^?J!"  ^"J/***' .  P*r'y»  f^,^>»<^^  ^ 


after  n»adin<r  it.  wo  atiU  <lflsid«rafA  Adam  Gib,  Moncrieff,  and  Malr,  were  the 
alter  reading  it,  we  still  desideiate  ^^^j.  prominent  advocates,  argned  that  the 
some  Uing  more.  No  one  can  doubt  oath  being  administered  by  peiSonscomiected 
that  the  Free  Church  is  more  or  less  with  the  Established  Church,  and  for  iu  so- 
liable  to  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  curity,  must  be  understood  as  approying  of  re- 
early  Secedcrs,  and  that  the^devil  will  ligion  as  it  existed  in  the  EUtablishmenfc,  with 
do  his  best    to    injure   our  influence  all  ita  defections  and  corruptions.    So  anxious 

b  the  «tme  way.    As  it  is,  we  suffer  ^Tdi^ii?^?  S^ajSTh::^^^^^^^^ 

from  the  sins  of  our  predecessors,  for  cu^d,  that  the  taking  of  the  chiuse,  in  present 

many  who  cannot  but  approve  of  our  circumstances,  was  inexpedient.     But  even 

present  position  and  employment,  with-  this  concession  satisfied  not.  The  Anti-Burgher 

hold  from  ub  their  hearty  conutenance,  P^i'^y  considered  the  clause  a  sinful  clause,  and 

predicting  that  our  course  will  be  a  de-  ™^«?  i*  '<>  ^  condemned  as  such.    Onward 

generate  one,  and  finding  some  couate-  «L*^' ,!t?w^X'i?r;;  ^^^^^  ;*^* 

Z         r      xi_  j-i'*'     .1     J.'     I.  more  complicated  by  e^ery  fresh  discussion, 

nance  for  the  prediction  in  the  tar  too  ^^i  the  contention  Became  so  sharp,  that  they 

bitter  spirit  m  which  some  of  our  contro-  departed' asunder  the  one  from  the   other, 

versics  are    conducted.      It  would    be  The  painfulness  of  the  event  was  aggrarated 

doing  a  public  service  to  the  church,  if  hv  the  intemperate  lengths  to  which  the  Auti- 

auy  one  would  thoroughly  bring  out  the  Burghers  proceeded,  in  visiting  with  deposi- 

weakuesses.  faults,  aSd  error!  of  the  t»^n^d  wcommunication  tEeir  quondam 
early  Seceders,  referring  them  to  those 

tendenciea  of  human  nature  which  are         The  other  passage  which  we  extract 

alwaysat  work,  in  similar  circumstances,  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  What 

and  which,  unless  guarded  against,  may  would  have  been  the  result  on  the  pre- 

precipitate  fthe  Free  Church  into  simi-  sent  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Scotland, 

Ur  troubles.     Was  it  a  want  of  Christian  had  the  Secession,  iu  all  its  branches, 

JtUMttUty — or  a  morbid  scrupulosity — or  a  continued    to  remain    faithful  to  the 

fkoTowneu  qf  undcnianding — or  was  it  ft  principles  entertained  and  propounded 

feebleness  of  missionary  ardour,  as  Dr  by  its  founders  t 

S!STk"1?  P^«^»Wy  surmise-that  di-        ,,^^^  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 

Ittied  the  fine  spirit  of  the  early  Seceders,  Scotland,  whTch  had  struggled  onwards  to 

and  have  led  to  consequences  so  differ-  predominance  in  1834,  would  have  been  cheer- 

ent  from  those  contemplated  by  the  ori-  ed  forward  equally  by  every  class  of  Seceders 

ginators  of  the  movement  ?     These  are,  in  the  attempt)  it  made  toward  reformation. 

however,  questions  on  which  we  cannot  There  would  have  been  no  Voluntaryism  as  a 

uAw  An/a.  \kr^  A«.n»ii,/i^  K«  <>;«*:»»  "'wdl  o»  separation.  The  Seceden  would  have 
now  enter.      We  conclude  by  giving  ^. ^  *-  ^^j.  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^ 

two  short  extracts  from  Mr  Taylor's  .^Tfree,  faithful,  and  reforming  General  As- 
work:—-  sembly.  To  this  Assembly  they  would  have 
TBS  BUAOHBR  OATH.  sought  to  return,  and  in  its  bosom  the  memory 
"  When  the  Secession  had  become  too  bulky  of  past  grievances  would  have  been  lost  in  a 
to  bo  included  in  one  Presbytery,  there  was  a  fall  tide  of  gratitude  to  Qod  for  the  joyful  re- 
^junetion  into  the  throe  Presbyteries  of  Dun-  nnton.  The  Cbnrch  of  Scotland  would,  by 
fcnnline,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  These  this  rennton.  have  been  commensurate  with 
three  Preabytenes  formed  the  Associate  Synod,  the  nation  of  Scotland.  Dissent  would  have 
■■dthe  first  aeetiDg  of  the  Synod  was  held  been  a  thing  almost  unknown,  and  Moderatism 
ai  Stirling  in  M«ren  1745.  At  the  second  from  within  would  have  rapidly  dissolved  be- 
"Mwtiey  of  the  Atuwriatt  Synod,  which  took  fore  the  glowing  and  growing  ardour  of  Evan- 
phce  u  April  1746,  a  question  was  Iai^ed  celism.  The  hindrances  which  were^  thrown 
r^rdiag  the  lawfalneaa  of  swearing  the  fol-  in  the  ehnreVfl  way  as  she  progressed  in  refer- 
lewing  danse  in  the  oath  administered  to  the  mation,  and  which  terminated  in  the  Disrnp- 
BpigeiM  hi  the  i^mM  of  Edmburgh,  aiiw-  tioui  woold  have  besa  Miily  dispoisd  of  by 
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QorwrnatM,  yMeh  U  o^r  TMdytojidd  to  Ull  all  hrn  «iiemlM  «M  ttftdb  hii  fbaMo^L* 

numbers,  wbat  it  refows  to  princivle.    Scot*  Aad  now  tbe  pnat  «&d  ii  nlaad,  ^  the  knag-. 

Uod  would  havo  proMOtod  to-day  toe  appear-  dom  ig  brought  haok  to  the  Father;*  >eU '  op- 

ance,  not  merely  of  an  alliance  of  men  or  of  posing  *  rule,  and  auUiority,  and  power,  ars 

parties  but  of  a  church  united  on  her  own  put  down;*  moDarchies  and  kingdoms  are  bro- 

nutorical  princiDles,  and  in   love  and  amity  ken  up,  thrones  overturned,  snd  crowns  rod 

vatching  over  the  educational  and  spiritual  sceptres  lying  as  negleeted  things.    The  world 

interests  of  her  people.    The  failure  of  this  itself  ii  about  to  do  dissoh^,  heaven  sad 

da-virable  conBummation,  which  might  have  earth  to  pass  away.    The  *  great  white  thnoo ' 

been  readily  realised,  had  but  '  the  pri^its*  appean  in  the  heavens.    Uow  majestic  ths 

feet  stood  firm,*  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  solemn  state  of  the  conclusion  of  the  *  myiterf 

over  be  for  a  lamentation.*^  of  God!  *     The  sun  shining  in  his  streogtli  ii 

■  but  a  feeble  figure  of  the  glories  of  ihe  counts- 

TJu  Baurreetion  of  Life :  an  Ejepontion  of  Mnce  of  the  Judge.    How  splendid  tbe  pomp 

First  Connthians  XV.;  w>th  a  Diieourte  <>f  V«  magnificent  retinae  !•    ThonswAi  of 

r      n     D            .•          n     T^ slonoua  celestial  creaturaa  mimster  to  hio; 

on  our  Lord  $  Resurrection,     By  Johk  ?ien  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand  bsfoii 


Brown,  D.D.     8vo.,  pp.  310.        1852.     1,1^.'     How  loud,  |iow  dee^.  how  piereinir, 


we  reviewed  at  some  length  when  they     Uon  and  desolation  1    *  In  the  twinkliug  of 


l^peared.      We  may  waive,  therefore,  an  eye*  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  livisg 

tie  examination  of  the  present  volume  »re  changed.    Tlie  triumphs  of  death  are  ow 

in  detail.     The  subjct  is  one  of  sur-  ^^^  «^'«»  M<'^the  whole  ransomed  family  of 

Mtta<i;..»  »»«»<4a»...  ««/1  u  :o  «1a1;».Ii>^»i  ♦#>  man— a  number  without  number— stand  sn 

pasniig  grandeur;  and  it  is  delightful  to  ^.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^  ^^  ^^i.^ 

see  It  occupynig  the  patient  attention,  Lo^d  and  King.    The  judgment  U  set;  ths 

drawing  forth   all  the  professional  re-  books    opened;    the   sentences   prononucsd; 

eources,  and  ministering  to  the  spiritual  and,  while  the    wicked,  with    their  chosca 

nourishment  of  a  venerated  servant  of  leader,    *  go  away  into    everlasting  puniA- 

Christ,  who  evidently  feels  that  "shortly  »en^\  the  righteous,  with  their  Lord,  rfsj 

i.«  ««tiio»  •>.,♦  ,.«?  ♦k;o    i,:o   »»kA..«o^iA^*  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  enter  •  nito  HIS 

he  must  put  off  this   his  tabernacle.  ^^^,  ^^^^j,  this  is  not  the  hapless  viiis. 

In  almost  every  page  there  is  evidence  ^f  a  distempered  fancy.  '  These  sn  the  tws 
of  minute  and  laburious  attention  to  and  faithful  sayings  of  Uod.*  Howstrasgeii 
tlie  original  text  of  the  |>as8uge,  of  the  it  that  we, professing  to  believe  all  this,  ilould 
care  with  which  the  op»nioiis  of  all  in-  yet  be  so  little  affected  with  it— so  deeply  in- 
terpreters, ancient  and  modern,  have  *•»•*?*•<*  »°  »  ^o'J<'»  t^»*  («*»io°  *>^  ^j'iV! 
be/n  collected,  and  of  the  con.cientic.us  rs^^f/rnVhSf  rnrTvl^UinW'^'tl 
independence  with  which  the  author's  involved,  and  which,  aocording  m  it  is  root, 
own  judgment  has  in  every  case  been  prepared  or  unprepared  for,  will  open  to  ni 
formed.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  or  bmU  on  us  tnt  sever- 
concur  with  him  in  some  of  his  conclu-  to-be-opened  covering  of  the  abyss  of  perdi- 

Bions,  where  a  difference  of   opinion  *'**^^/.^*l^*^**'^*' ''•^'''••'i^*r,''£j^^ 

'•1       _                        ..  .  ^    u  4.  stood  ihi»,  that  we  would  considsr  our  isusr 

prevails  among  commentators;  but  we  end!*"— fPo  216-4218.)    ^^ 
cannot  say   that    on    the    passage    of 

ireatestdifficulty-the  "subjection  of  ^Wt*    and  iuFrwts;  or,  Chinkm  hm 

the  8011,*'  (1  Cor.  XV.  28)— his  elaborate  „  manifefted  i»  the  Heart  and  Lifi.   By 

argument  in    favour  of   the    peculiar  Johathah  Eowauds.  Edited  from  the 

opinion  he  has  adopted  has  earned  con-  original  MS.    By  the   Bev.  TsioB 

viction   to  our  mind.     The  following  Edwards,  D.D.            Londoa;  1W2. 

summary,  towards  the  dost*,  of  the  su-  «     t.        '    «ti« 

bliine  truths  obtained  by  the  previous  The  announcement  of  what,    in  toe 

critical  examination,  will  give  our  read-  Phrase  of  the  advertisements,  wight  w 

era  a  fair  specimen  of  the  more  popular  called  «  Jonathan  Edwards'  ^«T^*^*^:L 

portion  ot  the  work :—  ^^"'g  an  exposition  of  1  Cor.  »»^«;  • 

i«  tiru  *      1                         3      .t^  most  agreeable  surprise  to  the  adnnfprs 

"  what  an  impressive  scene  does  the  pas-  ^4>  *u„  -^^„f    a,«,«*4m»      Tkkmi  would 

sage  of  Scripture  we  have  been  reviewing  l^  the  great  American.     ™CT«  «*»« 

bring  before  the  mind  I    The  Son  of  man—  ^a^'®  *>««"  °o  impropriety  had  it  Dwa 

who  is  the  Son  of  God — perfected  through  announced  tnoreorer,  as  Jonatnan  *«• 

his  suffeHngs,  sits  on  the  throne  ot  universal  wards'  "Work  for  the  Times."   ^^*^ 

dominion,  and  controls  and  regulates  all  the  on  a  subject,  the  pressing importsn*''^ 

moveroenU  of  coated  things,  animate  and  in-  ^1,5^^  ^j,  ^^le  Christtati  Chureh,  attd  to* 

ttoS'lhi^Sii^'^billct^^^  ^«  add,  with  all  wspiKrt.  to  tti«  Ffte 

of  his  PatW  in  die  salvaUpn  SfMs  p4plZ  C^^urch,  it  wouM  be  ImyoiiiJfl«  «^  *wi 

U«hMiit«hszsforagef,«iid*heiaafti«igii  ::'•..•*  fi«v**   . 
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esltoMte.  We  honeetly  oontes,  iliat 
.  what  we  most  dread  in  the  Free  Ghnreh 
is  the  want  of  "*  Charity  and  its  Fmite.*' 
So  far  from  dreading  mere  differences 
of  opinion  and  discnssionSj  tre .  would 
even  welcome  them,  because  we  deem 
them  inseparable  from  mental  activity 
and  freedom,  as  well  as  essential  to  the 
thorough  siftingand  elucidation  of  truth ; 
hat  dbcnssions  without  charity,  we  confess 
that  we  cannot  contemplate  without 
great  pain  and  dread.  And  let  us  take 
the  courage  to  say,  that  we  think  there 
is  not  enough  of  charity  in  our  church, 
that  even  some  excellent  clergymen  are 
not  at  sufficient  piuns  to  nourish  kindly 
and  loving  feelings  in  their  hearts  to- 
wards those  with  whom  they  differ,  and 
to  take  every  precaution  against  allow- 
iog  differences  of  opinion  to  produce 
personal  quarrels,  or  estrangement  of 
heart.  That  restraint  that  needs  to  be 
constantly  laid  upon  the  strong  tendency 
of  our  nature  to  evil-speaking,  sneering, 
envy,  pride,  impatience,  and  kindred 
feelings^  might  be  more  carefully  prac- 
tised ;  and  greater  pains  might  be  taken 
to  have  the  whole  heart  steeped  in  love, 
as  its  reigniug  and  pervading  element. 
Who  can  altogether  resist  the  fear  that 
personal  quarrels  or  angry  squabbles 
may  come  to  mar  our  peace  and  destroy 
our  influence,  and  bring  us  into  the 
humbling  position  of  our  sister  church 
in  IreUnd  f  The  grace  of  God  may 
indeed  prevent,  and  we  fervently  pray, 
will  prevent  this ;  but  that  grace,  if  be- 
stowed, mast  opeiate  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting love,  and  repressing  all  contrary 
emotions* 

The  work  of  President  Edwards, 
therefore^  on  charity  and  its  fruits,  we 
hail  with  peculiar  pleasure,  character- 
ized as  it  is  by  some  of  the  finest  quali- 
tiss  of  that  great  divine.  The  subject 
is  handled  with  much  care  and  patience ; 
gT«at  principles  are  skilfttlly  elucidated 
flhd  applied,  and  the  Scriptures  are  ap- 
pealed Co  with  all  that  frequency  and 
success  which  characterise  his  other 
writmgs.  And  who  that  knows  any 
thing  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards'  mind,  but  must  feel,  that 
ha  was  just  the  man  to  write  on  Chris- 
tian chariiy !  In  his  own  spirit  there 
was  much  of  that  union  of  "  meekness 
and  majesty,'*  which  he  so  admired 
in  the  character  of  God — great  gentle- 
ness and ,  great  power — much  of  the 
lamb,  and  much  of  the  lion  too.  Equally 
leniQved  from  the  hard-headed  theolo- 
gttOy  and  the  soilb-hearted  pietist,  he 

ouM  enforce  ihe  duty  of  love,  without 


being  liable  either  to  be  despised  for 
hypocrisy,  or  pitied  for  effeminacy.  The 
gentle,  loving  tone  that  breathes  through 
this  work,  in  connection  with  its  power- 
ful grasp,  and  massive  thought,  forms 
one  of  its  peculiar  charms;  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  much  read 
and  pondered  in  Scotland,  and  with 
God's  blessing  tend  to  the  great  increase 
among  us  of  ^  Charity  and  its  Fruits.'* 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Bn.  Wm.  Skinner, 
DJ).y  Bishop  of  Aherdeeuy  and  Primus, 
on  the  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the  Church, 
By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstonb. 

1852. 
This  is  no  ordinary  pamphlet.  It  seems 
designed  to  introduce  to  public  atten- 
tion, in  an  influential  way,  a  subject  of 
some  difficulty  in  England,  but  of  vast 
importance.  It  would  be  mere  affecta- 
tion in  a  man  like  Mr  Gladstone,  the 
representative  in  Parliament  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  write  as  a 
humble  member  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  pay  compliments  to  so 
insignificant  a  person  as  Bishop  Skinner, 
if  the  object  were  not  to  prepare  the 
way,  in  England,  for  what  may  more 
readily,  in  the  first  instance,  be  intro- 
duced in  Scotland.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  approve  of  every 
thing  in  Mr  Gladstone's  pamphlet,  but 
in  its  scope  and  spirit,  and  most  of  its 
views,  we  can  honestly  concur.  The 
tone  in  which  he  refers  to  Presbyterian 
churches  is  highly  respectful,  and  shows 
a  candid  appreciation  of  many  impor- 
tant points  in  their  government.  He 
speal^  of  the  Free  Church  as  eminently 
characterised  by  **  the  spirit  of  corpo- 
rate religion,  the  appreciation  of  church 
polity  as  a  channel  and  an  engine  of 
spiritual  good;  **  and  adds,  "  The  Free 
Kirk,  I  must  say,  has  gained  honour  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  this  kingdom  or 
this  isle — honour  with  Christendom  at 
large,  for  energy,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice." 

The  following  enlightened  views  are 
presented  on  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment :— 

*«  It  has  been  providentially  allotUd  to  tiiis 
favourtd  isle,  that  it  should  chow  to  aU  the 
world  how  freedom  and  authority,  in  their 
dae  and  wise  developments,  not  onn  may  eo- 
erist  in  the  same  body,  but  may,  instead  of 
impairing,  sostun  and  strengthen  one  another. 
Among  Britons,  it  is  the  extent  and  security 
of  freedom  which  renders  it  safe  to  entixut 
large  powers  to  government,  and  it  is  the  very 
largeness  of  those  ^wers  and  the  vigour  of 
their  exercise,  whicn  consUtute,  to  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  community,  the  great  pnctical 
Mfsgaard  of  his  liberties  in  rstum.    The  free 


IBO  THE  FRBB  GHUROU  MAOAXINE. 

* 

•zprMnon  of  opinion,  m  oar  ozpwnonoo  kM  The  Workt  ^  JJm  Omi^  IU>.     EdiUd 

tught  us,  is  theufety-Tnlveof  pMBMn.   Th^t  .  ^  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  €kMiUS  ^<^  X, 

nois^  wh«i  the  ifeMm  oMapw,  aUnni  the  xiV,  and  XV.         Ediou  :  18fi2. 

timid;  bat  it  is  the  lifn  thnt  we  ue  safe.  The  ^           i.              i   j- 

concession  of  reasonable  privilege  anticipates  ThbbB   volumes    form  the   cODClading 

the  growth  of  furioas  appetite.  .  ...  It  is  a  iasae  for  the  second  year  of  the  Owea 

mat  and  noble  secret,  that  of  constitatioaal  scheme.    As  ther  wiU  very  Speedily  be 

freedom,  which  has  given  to  as  the  lugest  j„  ^^e  hands  of  most  of  ourreadere  who 

hberties,  with  the  steadiest  throne,  and  the  ^         intermt  in  them,  it  IS  unneces- 

nost  vigorous  exeeative,  in  Christendom.    1  **••''  f^  uivwcw*  »«  wic-iu,  *•  w  um«^^«^ 

confess  to  mv  strong  faith  in  the  virtne  of  this  sary  for  us  to  enter  fully  luto  their  merit. 

principle.    1  have  lived  now  for  many  years  It   is   but  fair,  however,  to  say,  that 

in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  and  noisiest  of  its  neither  Editor  nor  Publishers  have  in 

workahoM,  and  have  seen  that  amidst  the  dat-  |^ny  degree  lessened    the    painstaking^ 

ter  and  the  din  a  oeaMless  labour  is  going  on:  g^j^^ty  to  do  aU  justice  to  the  work, 

stabbom  matter  is  reduced  to  obedience,  and  .,^.   «,«««.««^wi   «^  V.,ii«.  :..  ^k^   <^.«I. 

the  brute  power,  of  society,  like  the  ^0^  air,  ^^^^  appeared  SO  fully  m  the   ^er 

water,  and  mineral  of  nature,  are  with  clamour  volumes  of  the  series.     We  are  partien* 

indeed,  bat  also  with  micht,  edacated  and  larly  pleased  with  the  singularly  lucid, 

shaped  into  the  most  refiaea  and  regular  forms  concise    and    satisfactory    ^  prefatory 

of  usefnlnees  for  man.  I  am  deeply  oonvinoed,  notes."  which  the  Editor  has  appended 

that  amon«r  us,  lOl  systems,  whether  religious  ^  ^y^^  different  treatises.    The  foUow- 

fftClSi^ffec^Str^^^^  ^S  compimson  between  Owen  and  J- 

nical,  but  feeble  and  ineffective  systems ;  and  ^my  Taylor,  prefixed  to  the  «*  Peace- 

that  methodically  to  enlist  the  members  of  a  offering^  of  the  former,  famishes  aa 

community,  with  due  regard  to  their  several  interesting  specimen  of  the  Style  of  theM 

capacities.  In  the  performAnoe  of  its  public     brief  introductions: 

duties,  is  the  way  to  make  that  eommnnity        „  ^         ,  ,       ,      , 

powerful  and  healthful,  to  give  a  firm  seat  to  /'Attention  might  be  called  to  Uie  eharaetex 

Us  rulers,  and  to  engender  a  warm  and  intel-  £.'  ©wen's  Iwrning  as  illustrated  m  this  toct. 

ligent  devotion  in  those  beneath  their  sway."  Traversmg  the  wide  field  of  history,  he  addneei 

innumerable   nets   in   corroboration    of  his 

The  following  sentence  is  well  calcvt-  reasonings;  and  amid  all  his  iamiliar  maaltty 

lated  to  correct  the  miserable  notion  so  of  the  facta  which  suit  his  purpose,  he  eviaees 

prevalent  in  England,  that  if  a  church  uncommon  skill  ingathering  the  authentic lc»« 

happens  to  be  working  pretty  well,  its  w*"  ^^».«^  history  tewhes,  and  discerning  the 

oonsUtution,  however  bad,  may  be  let  t^aSi't  !^SSL±fii  '  J.rIJ^.w°^ 

alone:—  his  ™t  wntemporary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  not 

**^  ^                   ^                  ^  oertamljr  his  inferior  m  learning,  he  does  not 

'*  At  the  same  time,  the  mun  object  which  simply,  in  order  to  clench  anaigumeator  poiaft 

pieeents  itself  to  my  view  and  desire  is  not  in  a  moni,  introduce  an  incident  soleoted  from 

any  sense  that  of  strengthening  one  class  and  some  dark  recess  of  ancient  literatare,  which 

weakening  another,  in  this  sense  or  in  that—  few  have  had  the  industrv  to  explore.    Owen 

not  the  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  as  be-  rather  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  and  «m- 

tween  one  portion  of  the-  body  and  another;  bodied  in  his  treatises,  Uie  conclusioaa  to  be 

but  it  is  to  nave  a  strons^  church  instead  of  a  drawn  from  the  past  experience  of  the  lae^ 

weak  one;  a  church  with  her  principles  deve-  whether  in  regard  to  private  condueL  er,  aain 

loped  in  her  ornnization  ana  daily  life,  ii^  the  admirable  inatanfs  of  the  foliowuw  tmo^ 


on  the  shelves  of  her  libraries ;  a  church  go-     cial  object  in  the  scene  which  his  eye.  In  ttie 


vemed  by  law  and  established  in  order,  instead  retrospect  of  past  ages,  may  survey,  and  repro- 
of one  dependent  mainly  on  sufferance  and  dueesit  in  the  flower  and  fuhiesa  of  its  besttlys 
good  feeling,  which  are  excellent  auxiliaries  the  eye  of  Owen  takes  in  a  wider  ana,  and, 
to  well-defined  and  well-sustained  authority,  in  the  spirit  and  habits  of  an  engineer,  seeks 
and  no  doubt  the  beet  substitutes  for  it  where  to  ascertain  how  the  scene  itself  as  a  wholf^ 
it  is  not  to  be  had.  but  which  no  mors  afford  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  intexMta 
an  argument  for  declining  to  avail  ourselves  and  happiness  of  man.  In  the  pag«  of  ttw 
of  its  advsatages,  than  mv  happening  to  have  bishop,  a  historic  allusion  becomes  a  tree  in  its 
an  umbrella  in  a  storm  of  rain,  is  a  reason  for  afliuence  of  leaf  and  fmit^  lofiMung  evwy  eoa> 
determining  to  live  day  and  night  under  it.'*  tiguous  object  into  ashade  of  kindred  sImims. 


tiguous  object  into  ashade  of  kindred 

On  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  pleased  Owen's  references  to  history  remind  us  ntiuv 

with  the  advance   towards  scriptural  of]»»fifWwaving  with  nsefnlgiMn.  Tedious 

vlewB.  nniL  Ia^  im   ttAA    Pm-Kv*^*;...  "^  prolix  as  our  author  may  be  deemed,  this 

▼low^  ana,  let  w  adO,  Ifresbytenan  u  PeLse-offerinff,'*  in  the  condensation  of  bit- 

practice  in  ohureh  government,  which  torio  proof  em^ed  hi  it,  may  be  deeerihedas 

this  pamphlet  mdicates.     We  only  wish  the  verdict  of  aneieat  lUstoiy  aguast  all  pe^ 

our  Evangelical  friends  would  take  a  oatioa,  as  at  once  eriminal  and  foolish.** 

lesson  from  their  High-Chnroh  brethren,  ■ 

an  so  far  aa  toaim  at  a  trae  Church-  TU  Life  i^  H0^  H^^  DJ).    By  hte 

^^m.  ^  .  i3«i|.iii-Law)  UAMsum  M.  MiflCiait 
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\  aiiiiBter  of  the  United  ProBbyteriaa 
Cbveh,  Montrose  Street,  Glasgow. 
Second EdidoD.    Pp.572. 

Edinburgh:  1862. 

Is  reviewing  this  yaluable  memoir  when 
it  fint  appeared,  we  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  might  be  issued  separately,  be* 
lieving  that  not  a  few  who  could  not 
afford,  or  might  not  desire  to  possess, 
the  additional  volume  of  selections  from 
the  Discourses,  would  gladly  purchase 
**  the  Life"  by  itself.  This  has  now  been 
done;  and  to  students  of  divinity,  proba- 
tioners^ and  young  ministers  in  parti- 
cular, we  beg  to  recommend  in  tlie 
itroogest  terms  this  neat  and  portable 
Tolame.    Having  formerly  given  to  onr 
leaders  asketch  of  the  anther's  life,  with 
mnniag,  though  brief  comments  on  the 
principal  mattere  involved  in  it,  and  a 
few  extracts  from  the  Diary,  we  do  not 
oonsider  any  lengthened  notice  of  the 
work  in  its  present  shape  to  be  called  for. 
Few  ministers  of  Christ  have  in  onr  day 
eombined  snch  close  and  jealous  atten* 
tion  to  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  with 
audi  activity  and  prominence  in  public 
tife.    Few    have  shown  such  uniform 
diligenoe  throughout  a  long  life,  at  once 
in  preserring  a  record  of  personal  ex- 
periences, in  full  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  and  in  organizing  and  working 
congregatianal  measures  of  Christian 
nwfalnees.     Few  have  rendered  more 
wrviee  to  tlie  religious  body  with  which 
they  have  been  connected,  while  culti- 
vating enlai^ged  liberality  towards  all 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    And 
nhile  the  views  which  he  held  on  cer- 
tain well-known  subjects,  and  the  policy 
which  he  pursued  for  years,  were  such 
•0  we  cannot  be  expected  to  approve, 
and  of  which  we  took  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing our  judgment  freely  enough  on 
a  iormer  oceaeion,  we  believe  that  ^  in 
the  uprightness  of  his  heart  did  he  do 
this,"  and  in   the  fnU  view  of  it  we 
cheerft^y  hold  up  this  memoir  to  the 
young  ai^irants  to  the  ministry  among 
ourselves,  as  the  record  of  a  **mod^ 
minister." 


following  six  sources  of  common  happi- 
ness : — work,  bodily  health,  mental  cul- 
ture^  the  benevolent  affections,  access 
to  books  of  every  description,  and  the 
works  of  God.  To  say  that  these  topics 
are  illustrated  with  great  beauty  of 
style  and  vigour  of  thought,  is  to  say 
little.  We  have  everywhere  evidences 
of  a  most  accomplished  mind,  and  of  a 
breadth  of  sympathy,  a  liberality  of 
view,  and  a  manly  honesty,  that  are 
equally  refreshing  and  delightful.  We 
are  extremely  gratified  to  find  a  man 
like  Mr  Purves  bearing  his  honest  and 
hearty  testimony  to  the  wide  and  varied 
eurfaoe  from  which  the  means  of  legiti- 
mate happiness  may  be  drawn.  Wo  do 
not  wonder  at  the  request  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  Address ;  it  must  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  to  young 
men;  and  we  beg  to  recommend  its 
wide  circulation  in  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes and  similar  associations. 


Bappmen:  te  B^amnU  ani  Meant 
i&liii|i<u  ami  CbmnMm ;  hdng  an  Addret$ 
dditared  at  tktMeohanic^  InstituUfJed^ 
burgk,  Deumber  17, 1861. 

Edinburgh :  1852. 
Wb  haws  firaad  uniuaal  pleasore  in  the 
peruai  of  this  address.  Delivered  at  a 
Heehanics'  Institute,  where  theological 
and  poUtioal  discussions  are  by  rule  eX' 
dada^  it  rather  avoids  tiie  commoa 
tofioiof  thepv^^aftd  eoKpoimdi  the 


Old  Boutei  in  Edinburgh,  and  their  Inha^ 
hiianUy  at  they  are  and  might  be;  m^ 
the  RauU  of  an  Experitnent  tottarde  their 
Improvement  in  the  Grassmarkct,  By 
Robert  Foulis,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S  Jl. 

We  haU  this  pamphlet  as  another  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  epcial  and  sani- 
tanr  reform,  now  making  such  decided 
and  cheering  progress.  All  honour  to 
the  philanthropio  and  enterprising  pro- 
moter of  this  scheme,  who  has  set  so 
good  an  example  to  landlords  of  their 
duty  in  regard  to  worthless  or  trouble- 
some house-property.  Instead  of  sublet- 
ting it  to  some  screwish  and  hard-heart- 
ed middle-man,  he  has  vigorously  set  to 
improving  it.  We  wish  we  saw  more  of 
this  sort  of  Christianity  in  our  day.  We 
have  been  made  sick  at  heart  by  hear- 
ing wealthy  men,  professing  Chi*istianity, 
when  asked  to  contribute,  what  to  them 
would  have  been  a  mere  bagatelle,  for  im- 
proved dwellings,  reply  in  cold,  dry,  mer- 
cantile tone,  thaii  it  was  not  a  g^od  in- 
vestment. Ev«i  in  the  mercantile  sense, 
we  believe  there  are  worse  investments; 
bnt  to  a  Christian  man  of  wealth,  hav- 
ing ample  means  of  living  otherwise,  we 
ask.  Can  that  be  a  bad  investment  which 
yields  blessed  thoughts  by  day,  and 
dreams  by  night  of  cheerful  and  health- 
ful dwellings  substituted  for  dens  of 
filth  and  darkness  t — of  merry,  weli- 
clad  children,  learning  their  lessons  or 
reading  their  Bibles  round  blazing  fire- 
sides, where  young,  blaspheming  savages 
cowered  and  shivered  before !  of  the 
airy  and  commodious  coffeehouse,  with 
ita  inteUeetual  ud  ftober  comforts, 
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grateful  to  weftfy  artizans.  reared  on    A  ^^^J^' ^•^J'S^ 
the  ruins  of  the  horrid  ceUar,  where,        mrf  M*Ktllwn.    By  the  Rev.  Jamb 
amid  Irish  filth  and  squalor,  a  wretched        DKUMMON^. 

creature  had  been  found  expiring,  in     The,Endi9on$.  By  Miss  Feahob  Blows, 
the  last  stage  of  consumption  ?    Such,    The^ory  o/Nifuv^,    By  the  Author  ot 
literally,  is  the  gratification  enjoyed  by        the  «  Faithful  Promise." 
the  author  of  tliis  pamphlet  and  pro-    j%^  Bai^  of  the  BihU,    By  a  Clbwt- 
moter  of  the  scheme  which  it  details.        man's  Dauohtbr. 
He  pitched  upon  one  of  the  very  worst    j^.^^  p^^  y^  Hf^i^  ChUdren.    By  tlio 
stalls  of  the  Augean  stable,  and  set        j^^^  ^  Mannirinq. 
about  cleaning  it;  addressed  l»»i»8elf  to  ^  p  33    ^^  ^  g^ 

«  Burt's  Close "  m  the  Grassmarket,  and     -» ««  f;^„      "^ 
imppled  with  the  "Hatter's  Land;"        ^^^'^^^^'^     ,,  ,    .^ 

Ind  by  dint  of  pulling  down  and  build-  All  books  for  tW^'*"?-^/^"'; 
ing  up  some  parts  of  the  tenement,  gut-  terjsed.  «»  Buch,  by  vanous  de^  of 
S?g  o^thers,  aVd  renovating  the  whole,  merit.  «  The  City  of  Rome"  is  aa  a^ 
Lehas  Dr<3uced—  count  of  "the  Eternal  City"  and  lU 

«  L  A  num^r  of  «perior  hou,-  for  the  people,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
mofkiugch^,  .ituateTin  the  heart  of  the  times;  the  «  New  Casket"  is  a  pretty 
town,  with  water,  gas,  water-closet,  and  gift-book,  partly  pictorial,  partly  U  »• 
bleaching  green,  constructed  out  of  old  pro-  rary,— the  literary  sketches  and  tales 
perty,  and  at  moderate  rente— amply  rcmun^  bearing  on  the  special  dangers  besetting 
rative,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  proprietor ;  2.  .^^  young  in  these  times;  the  "  Forest 
A  grocer's  shop,  where  no  spirits  are  sold  ;  JJ.  ^.  i_  „^^  i«uMitifnl  narr&tive  of  early 
A  commodious  coffeehouse  and  reading-room  Flower,  a  beai^titul  °*™"7?' "^; 
for  Ae  benefit  of  the  working  clas«»s  ;  Ind,  4.  piety  m  the  ^  forests  of  Canada;  the 
A  model  lodging-house,  where  mechanics  can  «*  Erichsons"  is  a  pleasant,  simple  siory 
obtain  most  comfortable  accommodation,  at  ^f  Norwegian  life,  one  of  an  agreeable 
the  same  rales  as  those  chaiged  for  the  worst."  geries  of  sketches,  chiefly  from  GermftO, 
I^Iay  so  good  an  example  have  many     which  Messrs  Paton  and  Ritchie  issae 

followers  I  from  time  to  time;  the  **  Story  of  Nine- 

TheBrUiskEmpireandthearUtianFaUh:     veh"   dresses  up  the  ^^ec^nt  A^nan 
being  a  LeLre  addrmed  to  ike  Free    ^iBCO^^ies  for  the  young,  and^^^^^ 
Oh^ch  Literary  Union,  GUuqow,  2Sth    sinking   fulfilment  of   Prophecy,  tw 
.    jT-ary  1862.  ^  By  GEoaoETaouP.         ^  Battles  of  the  Bible"  puts  on  con^^^^^ 
In  this  interesting  ind  instructive  leo-    sational  language,  and  ill«fitrates  ^tha 
tore,  Mr  Troup's  object  is  to  show  the     few  lessons  and ,  ^^Pl^^^^JP^T^?^ 
marUous  facilities  which  the  vast  pes-     what  «"P«^,^»f^'^^?T^^^ 
sessions  of  Great  Britain  afford,  for  the     narratives  of  the  Old  TesUment^t 
defence  and  propagation  of  the  Protes-     bear  on  war;  «  Bible  ^^'^.^f^^l 
taut  faith.    Wondfrful  truly  it  is,  that     ^*<^«l^^'^^^Pir 'w  ^"^  n^'nf  1^^^^ 
in  these  days,  when  the  door  is  shut     tive;  »?<!  ;  ^^e  ^^^^j/,  .^^  ?^ 
against  the  truth  in  so  many  countries,    1?  a  collection  of  «»««  ,^2^f*\^^^ 
^e  empire  of  Britain  should  supply  a    tives  of  destitution,  well  fi'^^d  to  engs^ 
Tantage  ground  in  every  quarter  and    the  hearts  of  tlie  young  m  the  cwwe  « 
cornTof  the  globe,  for  <irr^ng  on  the    Ragged  school,  Sabbath  schooU,  and 
Christian  warfare,    or    protecting  the    other  home  missionary  agencieft 
persons  of  persecuted  Christians.    The       .    . ,  ^    ,    ..   .     !     T    .^  Tk^Wat 
lecture  aboVnds  witli  interesting  infer-    Antuioie  to  ^"^^T^'j^j^'t? 
maUon  respecting  our  colonies,  and  is        ^f^'fi^  '*'/^'-i     nf  ^v  jJlS 
admirably  fitted  to  correct  a  dry  mer-        he  the  Way  of  Dea^.    ^yj^\^'^ 
cantile  spirit,  and  to  promote  a  patriotic        Tyndal.  Edinburgh ,  185b 

and  missionary  feeling.  We  could  Deeply  impressed  with  the  dangerww 
fcave  wished  Mr  Troup  bad  not  meddled  character  of  Moiisonifttt  ®"^**"vj7 
with  the  question  of  miradee  (p.  9),  Tyndal  has  placed  himself  iaftm^jPJ^ 
Inhere,  we  think,  his  idea  is  both  unsa-  sition  to  them.  He  hoa  shown  gi»* 
tisfactory  and  incorrect ;  but  this  is  industry  and  patienoe  in  ^^P^'W  "5r 
only  a  parenthetical  exception  to  the  errors  <»ie  by  one,  as  set  forth  hF  * 
merits  of  a  very  useful  and  well-toaed  Kirk,  and  in  adducing  tka  ^••♦"•^vr 
lecture.  Scripture  and  oih«  t««ti«4»»iw^^^ 

position  to  them.    We  tmst  w»^ 

IHe  CU9  of  Bam4:  lu  Ed^ce$  €md  iu    way  be  largely  useful  n  c^^^^^^yrs 
Peol.  ihis  delusive  and  .fatal  hfw^iorf^** 

J^«-!^ai«M««W</»'*<3ri«^iJ>    'Whose  hwd9  *fcjii«i«9W^  -    » 
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Pabixamiht  and  Politios  are  still  the 
proioiDinit  obfectR  in  our  public  firma- 
ment. The  pOBition  of  both  has  been 
aDoinalous  enough  during  the  past 
month.  In  what  light  to  view  the  min- 
istry of  Lord  Derbj  and  Mr  D'lsmeli^ 
whether  as  a  joke,  or  as  a  real  bona  fide 
administration,  that  would  at  least  try 
to  carry  on  all  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  mighty  empire — was,  for  a 
while,  a  puzzle  not  easy  of  solution.  It 
is  now  certain,  however,  that  Parliament 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  hopes,  fears,  and  speculations  of  all 
classes  must  now  revolve  round  the 
coming  General  Election. 

The  entire  aspect  of  the  political 
world  is  tangled  and  confused.  Britain 
seems  to  have  none  to  guide  her  among 
ail  the  sons  whom  she  has  brought 
forth.  Personally,  to  do  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell justice,  his  views  of  policy  are  highly 
satisfactory.  He  is  a  hearty  Protestant, 
his  leanings  at  least  are  Evangelical, 
and  his  spirit  is  liberal,  manly,  and  patri- 
otic. His  Durham  letter  was  a  genuine 
^x^MJsition  of  iii-^  heart.  His  diNposal  of 
bis  official  patronage  in  the  Church  of 
England  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Ev  ngelical  party,  and  was  such  as  to 
make  even  the  Record  wish  that  he 
might  retain  office,  although,  since  the 
accession  of  Lord  Derby,  that  paper, 
true  to  its  strong  Tory  leanings,  has  been 
giving  its  support  to  his  party.  Lord 
Joho  Russell's  great  source  of  weakness 
^as,  the  want  of  like-minded  and  like- 
hearted  colleagues.  Unable  to  carry 
them  along  with  him,  he  was  tempted 
and  induced  to  succumb  to  them.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try depends  on  the  restoration  of  Lord 
John  Rnssell,  with  a  large  accession  of 
hearty  Protestants.  This  must  imply 
great  firmness  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  Protestant  electors.  The  talked-of 
nnUm  of  aX\  the  sections  of  the  liberal 
party  would  imply  the  sinking  of  the 
PtuCestant  qiit^tion,  and  if  accomplished 
oo  th«*se  terms,  would  deprive  Lord 
John  Rnsftell  of  the  best  elements  of  his 
stt^ngth.  Would  we  could  hope  to  see 
him  borne  back  to  Parliament,  on  the 
"Wave  of  that  great  Protestant  feeling 
that  Mill  flows  so  strongly,  accompanied 
by  ^undredSi  who,  instead  of  obstruct- 
hig.  would  encourage  and  draw  out  his 
PreUMmt  and  Evangelical  sympatbiei ! 
The  MOred  datjr  ^^  electors  is  to  en- 
4eaToiir  to  paA  iadi  mm^  wd  do  thw 


utmost  to  support  them.  A  careless,  in* 
discriminating  notion  has  often  pre- 
vailed, that  religious  men  should  havQ 
nothing  to  do  with  Politics.  Viewing 
Politics  as  Dr  Arnold  was  accustomed 
to  do,  as  really  the  science  of  Govern- 
ment, nothing  could  be  more  untrue. 
The  danger  of  getting  aitan^td  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  and  having  the  heart  drawn 
off  from  the  high  concerns  of  eternity, 
roust  of  course  be  carefully  avoided. 
But  as  the  administration  of  pulilie 
affairs  mnst  bear  most  vitally  on  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  men, 
ev^ry  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
servants  of  God  to  have  the  public 
business  of  the  nation  conducted  on 
Christian  principles,  and  by  Christian 
men. 

The  question  of  Social  Reform  has 
received  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion, in  various  quarters,  during  the 
past  month.  Several  notices  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages  bearing  on 
this  interesting  subject.  Not  the  least 
interesting  and  instructive  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  have  taken  place,  is  a 
meeting  of  the  working  classes  in 
Edinburgh,  presided  over  by  the  Duke 
of  Ai^yll,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
alteration  of  the  pay-day  in  working 
establishments,  from  Saturday  to  an 
earlier  day  of  the  week.  We  rejoice 
to  see  such  indications  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hope  once  expressed  by  Dr  Cand- 
lish,  that  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  Scotland  miglit  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  that  of  Lord  Ashley 
in  England.  What  a  pity  that  two 
such  excellent  ''working  men"  as  these 
noble  Lords,  should  not  be  called  to 
some  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  State, 
in  these  times  when  there  is  so  much 
difficulty  in  finding,  among  the  higher 
classes,  men  of  such  enlightened,  phi- 
lanthropic, and  persevering  character. 

Our  Government,  it  appears,  not  feel- 
ing themselves  entitled  to  dictate  to 
Austria  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to 
tolerate  foreign  missionaries,  are  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  rude  expulsion  of  Messrs 
Smith,  Wingate,  and  Edward.  Little 
else  was  to  be  expected;  but  the  thing 
is  very  humbling.  It  is  to  be  put  to 
the  ''good  feeling"  of  the  Aostriaa 
Government  to  give  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  property.  Fortunate  mis- 
sionaries! Rest  in  peace.  Your  rights 
are  entrusted  to  the  "good  feeling^  of 
Jssuits  and  their  tools  I  . 
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floiire  Snuniflence. 


FREE  CHURCH. 

TBE  HABCH  COMMISSION. 

The  only  bnsincu  that  occupied  much  aUen- 
tion  WS8  the  Susttntation  Fund.     A  long  rth 

Krt  was  read  by  Dr  Robert  Buchanan,  which 
d  been  approved  of  in  Committee  by  a  larfe 
majority — 22  to  4.  In  th^jirst  part,  the  de- 
sign of  the  fund  is  historically  exhibited  as  be- 
ing intended  not  merely  for  the  support  of  an 
actual  ministry,  but  also  for  the  extension  of 
gospel  ordinances  throughout  the  land.  The 
ticond  part  details  the  origin  and  numbers  of 
the  sanctioned  charges  in  addition  to  those  of 
outed  ministers;  notices  the  unanimity  of  the 
church  in  reference  to  those  additions,  and  ad- 
verts specially  to  the  fact,  that  the  urgency  for 
their  admission  came  almost  exclusively  from 
country  Presbyteries,  whilst  the  attitude  of 
the  Committee  was  often  that  of  resistance. 
The  report  further  shows,  that  the  additions 
made  had  not  lessened  the  dividend  of  the 
outed  ministers  so  much  as  some  suppose,  and 
that  great  caution  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Committee  and  the  Assembly,  although  every 
case  may  not  be  defensible. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  alterations,  it  ap« 
nears  from  the  report  that — 
20  Presbyteries  have  approved  the  scheme  sim- 
plieitertiiid  uuammoudly. 
8  Do.  do.  by  a  majority. 

12  Do.  have  approved  of  the  scheme, — some 
on  the  condition,  and  others  with  the  re- 
commendation, that  Presbyteries  and 
Deacons*  Courts  are  to  be  conferred  with 
before  the  standard  contribution  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Conunittee. 

40  approve. 

10  Presbyteries  disapproved  of  the  scheme  una- 
nimously. 
15  Do.  do*  by  a  majority. 

25  disapprove. 

2  Presbyteries  neither  approve  nor  disapprove. 

4  Presbyteries  have  sent  uo  returns. 
After  various  explanations  of  the  scheme, 
with  replies  to  objections,  especially  those  aris- 
ing from  the  opinion,  that  the  scheme  implies 
ft  **  rating"  or  **  taxing^*  of  the  congregations, 
A  construction  which  toe  report  denies,  it  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  to  make  further  proposals, 
i>artly  as  unfolding,  and  partly  as  supplement' 
ing  the  scheme : — "  That  the  Committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Assembly,  upon  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  whole  church,  and  upon  the 
bast  information  it  can  obtain,  shall  form  a 
iudgment  as  to  the  sum  which  it  seems  fair  and 
reasonable  to  expect  that  each  couRregation 
•hould  contribute  towards  the  Fund  for  the 
equal  dividend.  That  this  judgment  shall  in  each 
ease  be  transmitted  to  the  Deacons*  Court  of  the 
CMigrogation  concerned, — ^that  in  every  case  in 
which  the  Deacons*  Court  acquiescerim/>/iator 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  the  congre- 
gation shaul  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the 
new  scheme,  and  entitilea  to  participate  in  all 
iti  provisions, — ^tbat  in  every  case  in  which  the 
Dficoni*  Goort  my  wfk  ht  prtptnd  W  Mqm« 


aice  timplieittr  in  the  som  named  by  the  Coift- 
mittee,  a  conference  shall  be  proposed  betwsta 
the  Deacons*  Court  and  congregation  oonceni«d, 
and  deputies  from  the  Committee,  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  such  an  agreement  tswill  bs 
satisfactory  to  both,^and,  lastly,  that  in  say 
case  in  which  a  mutnally  satisfactory  agresmcni 
cannot  be  reached,  the  congregation  in  qMO* 
tion  shall  simply  remain  on  its  present  footing, 
— ^in  other  words,  its  whole  contribution,  m 
heretofore,  will  go  into  the  Fuud  for  the  cqasl 
dividend;  and  as  to  the  other  provisioBS of  tlie 
Scheme,  they  will  remain  in  abeyance,  in  bo  fsr 
as  that  particular  congregation  is  concerned/* 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish,  and  sfur  a 
short  discussion,  the  Commission  approved  of 
the  diligence  of  the  Committee,  agreed  thst 
the  statements  in  the  report  were  deserving 
of  calm  and  serious  consideration  throughoat 
the  church,  and  resolved  that  the  reeert  be 
printed  and  widely  eircuUted  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Aieembly. 

We  confine  ourselves  in  this  place  to  a  m«rs 
report  of  the  proceedings  on  this  inportsnt 
subject,  without  offering  any  comment  Upon 
them.  The  scheme,  we  have  no  doubt,  u 
now  amended,  will  receive  the  full  and  deli- 
berate consideration  of  the  ofliee-bearert  sad 
members  of  the  church.  Being  sent  to  tb« 
members  of  Deacons*  Courts,  it  will  be  better 
understood  and  weighed  by  the  huty  than  on  the 
last  occasion. 


HOME  AMD  FORBien  MISSIONS. 

In  the  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  lut 
month,  we  have  here  a  stirring  appeal  from 
Mr  Gray  of  Perth,  in  reference  to  tbe 
great  Glasjgfow  enterprise.  Men  are  needed 
with  special  gifts  and  graces.  We  trttai 
such  will  speedily  be  found;  for  otherwise 
the  work  will  be  marred.  The  spiritosl 
destitution  of  the  Highlands  is  still  distress- 
ing. Kintail,  Olenshiel,  Tine,  Ford,  ssd 
Kilmartin  are  specially  noticed.  It  occon  to 
us  that  there  are  Gaelic-speaking  lowUnd 
ministers  who  mieht  repair  to  the  relief  of 
their  brethren.  Some  of  them  preach  once 
each  Sabbath  to  a  mere  handful  in  Gaelic,  and 
others  not  at  all,  when  they  might  have  msny 
hundreds  in  some  Highland  glen,  and  their 
present  places  be  as  well  occupied  b^  P/^ 
bationers  who  can  only  preach  in  Englitb. 
We  have  evidence  of  aamirable  efiSciencv  in 
the  educational  institutions  at  Bombay,  Vi^' 
pur.  Puna,  and  Madris;  though,  we  confess 
we  lon|f  for  more  intelligence  of  directly 
evangelistic  efforts.  There  is  still  a  cry  (of 
more  labourers  from  Canada  and  Australia; 
bat  one  gets  relief  by  finding  the  *PP^ 
followed  bv  a  list  of  175  probationers,  Tbe» 
will  soon  DO  supplemented  by  fifty  or  uirtj 
more  just  emerging  from  the  half.  Snrelr, 
if  there  be  a  willingness  to  m'M  or  to^,  »»* 
Lord  calls,  the  cbima  of^adia  and  the  ^^^'^ 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Uighlaadi,  may  aU  ^ 
f peedily  met. 

MISSION  AT  METHII.. 

Taxs  Hiarion,  on  the  coist  of  Fili^  ^»W»  ^ 
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itadmli  of  th«  Ntw  GoUo|pe,  eontiniiei  to 
proiper.  The  Tuioos  servicM  for  old  and 
jDuiir  are  woU  attended.  Some  have  been 
aaepjjr  impraned  with  divine  truth,  and  the 
geoenl  atpeet  of  the  village,  eapeetaUy  as  re- 
gitdi  tempenaee  and  Sabbath  obaenranee.  is 
fleetly  improTod.  The  work  has  ezcitea  a 
Uf  ely  int«eel  amooff  local  and  other  partiee, 
hj  ud  elerieal,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
nue  ftuds  to  carry  it  forward  more  raSeiently, 
the  lervieea  of  a  saitable  miaiionary  hftTing 
beenaeenied. 


POPERY  AND  PUSEYISM. 

MISS  8BLL0N  AKD  TUB  SISTERS  OP  MSBCT. 

In  the  interesting  narrative  given  in  the 
pemphlet  which  bears  this  title,  there  is  not 
oaly  an  ezpoaare  of  Miss  Sellon  and  her  os- 
tabliihment  of  ''  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  at  Ply- 
mottth,  bat  of  the  Romanizing  tendency  of 
pettise  in  the  English  church,  who  ''  are  now 
woricii^y  through  a  system  most  insidiouily 
sad  artfttUr  contrived,  te  entrap  the  unwary, 
and  lead  tnem  forwards  till  they  have  made 
thim  ia  reality,  if  not  in  name,  Romanists/* 
Ptcminag  (hsU  the  author,  the  Rev.  James 
ttpurraU,  vicar  of  Great  SShelford,  has  derived 
his  iiiHonBatioii  from  sources  that  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  regarding  the  entire  truih  of 
his  statementey  we  give  the  following  outline 
of  the  narrative : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  Miss 
— ,  daughter  of  Lady  -^,  being  desirous 
to  devote  herself  to  the  poor,  and  having 
heard  that  a  J^roUaUwt  sisterhood  existed  at 
Pljnumth  for  this  avowed  obiect,  opened  a 
cofflmunic^oB  with  Miss  Sellon,  the  lady 
iQperior,  who,  in  a  long  letter  to  her  ""  dear 
daoghter  in  Christ,**  toils  her  the  difficulties 
she  might  expect  to  encounter  in  carrying 
out  her  intention,  but  encourages  her  to  press 
forvard,  by  indicating  how  meriUniout  it 
would  be  to  "  rife  up,  lorsake  all,  and  follow 
Christ;**  compliments  her  on  the  depth  of  her 
Boiritual  yearuing  to  be  like  Him  "  who  went 
shoQi  continually  doing  good;*'  charges  her 
to  '*  avoid  all  conversation  on  religious  sub- 
jscts,  and,**  continues  Miss  Sellon,  **  if  it  ia 
b«^n,  cut  all  alignment  as  short  as  you  can. 
Tr^  and  say  every  Aottr,  *  Oood  Jesus^  keep 
««  near  U>  Viee^*  and  say  it  three  times  for 
tverg  ttme  you  forget*^  The  lady  superior, 
ia  the  close  of  her  letter,  expresses  a  btrong 

desire  to  see  Miss ,  which  induces  the 

Utter  to  write,  asking,  Whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  meet  without  first  obtaining  her 
aother'a  permission?  on  which  Miss  Sellon 
rsplies,  like  a  true  Jesuit,  *<  i  do  not  think  it 
would  be  at  all  wronr  for  yon  to  aee  me 
without  your  mother*s  knowledge,  unless  she 
had  aUoluUiy  forbidden  you;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  ask.** 

In  answer  to  an  application  from  the  voung 
lady  to  be  received  into  the  sisterhood,  beforo 
her  mother  had  consented  to  her  going.  Miss 
Sellon,  amoncst  other  encoursgemeuts  and 
couQsds,  tells  tier  to  **  think  of  herself  as  ever 
hnteuag,  onder  the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  at 
His  sacred  feet,  and  she  wiU  be  safe.**  That 
her  **  preerat  discipliae  is  preparing  her  for 
the  wonderful  and  iactauiaUat  life**  to 


which  Qod  appeared  to  ba  eaUing  her.    Bat 

let  ns  introduce  Misa to  the  aiaterhood, 

to  which  her  mother  had  now  conaented  that 
ahe  should  ^oin  herself  for  a  twelvemonth. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  her  introdnetion 

into  <«  The  Orphan*s  Home,**  Miss was 

conducted  to  the  oratory  at  the  canonical 
hour  of  compline,  when  the  flowers,  the  pic- 
tures, the  lighto,  the  low  desks,  and  the  dark 
kneeling  figurea  of  tke  nun-like  aiatora,  and 
the  aolenm  benediction  of  each  aiater  by  the 
superior  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and 
the  aigniag  them  with  the  aign,  of  the  croea, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  feelings,  and 
greatly  surprised  her. 

In  a  converaation,  after  prayera,  Mtas 
Sellon  informed  her  new  inmate — ^in  referwuce. 
to  aome  statements  from  the  latter  as  to  the 
opinions  which  she  had  embraced  during  a 
viait  to  the  Continent,  and  which  had  led 
her  at  one  time  to  contemplate  entering  a 
foreign  convent — *'  that  ahe  waa  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  faith  in  her  own  church; 
aa  much  that  ahe  advanced  aa  peculiar  to  the 
Roman,  the  Aui^lo- Catholic  wurch  had  aU 
wajfs  heldy  namely^  the  sacramental  eficaey 
itfeo^fessioH  and  penance^  the  apostoltc  $ne^ 
cannon,  and  prayers  /vr  tke  departed  ;  oind 
had  even  upheld  the  rdiaious  vocation^ 
though  for  a  season  it  had  been  permitted 
to  Ite  dormant.  Confession,  further,  she 
st€Ued,  vas  practised  by  her  children,  who 
were  under  spiritual  guides,  and  that  holy 
communion  waa  administered  to  them  every 
morning.** 

Such  waa  the  first  of  a  aeriea  of  leaaona, 
on  account  of  which  the  lady  superior,  in  a 
letter  subsequently  written  to  Miss  -~->*8 
mother,  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
aaved  her  daughter  from  becoming  a  Ro« 
manist  I ! 

Miss soon  found  that  WAuProteetant  (/) 

aiaterhood  waa  a  regularly  organised  convent. 
It  ia  styled  "  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Com« 
munion,**  and  is  subdivided  into  the  *^  Order 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,**  the  *<  Order  of  tha 
Holy  Qhost,**  and  a  third  Order,  the  name  of 
which  was  unknown  to  the  young  lady,  but 
the  sisters  of  which  were  usually  cAled  **  The 
Black  Sisters.**  These  orders  had  distinctive 
badges  which  were  worn  secretly  under  the 
dress. 

^'  All  are  trained  in  the  most  abject  slavery, 
as  shown  by  what  is  called  the  great  rule  ox 
tile  society,  that  of  holy  obedience,  which  be- 

S'ns  as  follows : — *  Ye  who  have  offered  up  to 
od  your  judgment  and  your  will,  must  strive 
to  persevere  and  ffrow  in  the  submission  ve 
have  professed,  z  e  sh^l  ever  address  tne 
Spiritual  Mother  with  honour  and  respect ; 
avoid  speaking  of  her  among  yourselves ; 
cherish  and  obey  her  vrith  holy  love,  teithout 
any  murmur  or  sign  qf  hesitation  or  repuo' 
nance;  but  simply,  cordially,  and  prompt!/ 
obey  with  cheerfalness,  and  banish  from  your 
mind  any  question  cts  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
command  given  you/  If  ye  fail  in  this,  ye 
have  failed  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  £vU 
One.*  ** 

Yea,  Miaa  Sellon  did  not  hesitate  to  utter 
the  blasphemous  words,  "  When  you  hear  me 
speak,  you  should  (fiink  it  is  u*e  voice  qf 
Jsavs  Cubist.** 
I^Tbe  *'  Rule  of  Holy  Poverty,"  for  the  mem- 
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ban  of  th«  iaatitatioii,  if  trortfay  of  nMiAl  at« 
Wntion.  It  reqolret  Mdi  sistor,  on  mm  dtj  of 
hw  entnuDoe,  to  **  renonnco  in  favour  of  the 
eommani^,  not  only  the  pcsteuion^  but  the 
uu  and  aup^ntion  of  every  thing  ^hdeh  it 
here,  w  shaU  be  given,  to  her,'* 

It  it  not  reqniiite,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
Romanitm  of  this  institution,  to  refer  to  the 
reli|ioci8  servioei.  It  ii  Popiah  througbont — 
popish  in  its  conititution,  m  its  ralei,  in  its 
reltgioas  serricet,  and  in  its  practical  working. 
A  Protettant  sisterhood  I  demanding  die  nn^ 
limited  submission  of  the  indiTidoal  will  to 
that  of  a  superior ! — that  superior  a  woman,  a 
sinner,  blasphemousW  claiming  an  authority 
over  the  conscience  due  alone  to  the  blessed 
Jesus!  A  Protestant  sisterhood,  with  its  ma- 
tins, lands,  prime,  terse,  sezt,  noves,  ▼espers. 
and  compline  !~with  its  commemoration  of 
saints,  its  midnight  dispensations  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper!  A  Protestant  sisterhood,  with  its 
penances,  which  once  at  least  consisted  in 
<*  making  the  sicn  of  the  cross  with  the  tongue 
on  the  Moor  of  the  oratory  P"* — ^with  its  rosaries 
ftod  devotions  to  the  Vlrrin — its  confessions 
Mid  its  prayers  for  the  deadi  And  yet  the 
pervasive  Popery  of  the  institution  was  so 
cloaked  under  works  of  a  charitable  nature, 

trulv  excellent  in  themselves,  that  Miss 

paid  £40  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  for  a  year 
the  privileges  of  the  sisterhood,  some  of  which, 
besides  those  of  a  charitable  description,  are 
permission  to  go  unproieded  at  a  late  nour 
with  letters  to  the  post-office,  or  parcels  to  the 
railway  station  at  midnight  J — ^*'  to  sweep  the 
house,  clean  the  grates,*'  &c.^  and  even  to 
rise  at  half-past  five  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
^  and  carry  a  large  dust  barrel  to  the  top  qf 
the  court — a  feat  requiring  almost  their  ut- 
most strength,** 

Miss was  recalled  from  this  institution. 

which  has  the  countenance  of  Dr  Posey  ana 

Henry  of  Exeter,  by  her  mother.  Lady , 

at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  in  a  short 
time  broke  all  connection  with  the  Jesuitical 
Miss  Sellon.  She  has  since  supplied  the  Rev. 
J.  Spurrell  with  the  materials  for  the  pamph- 
let from  which  the  foregoing  notices  are  ex- 
tracted. 


BDIMBUBOH  TOUMO  MJUf^S  PBOTESTAIKT 

socimr. 

Tub  first  annual  report  of  this  Association  has 
just  been  published,  and  affords  most  gratify- 
ing intelligence  of  the  doings  of  the  younc  men 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  Popexy.  This  is 
evidently  a  society  whose  members  are  united 
in  heart.  Their  plans  are  compreheusire,  and 
the  means  em^oyed  for  carrying  them  out  well 
chosen  and  efficient.  It  has  during  last  year 
held  nine  meetings  for  the  consi<Mration  of 
papers  on  Popery  and  cognate  subjects.  At  its 
request,  eight  sermons  and  lectures  have  been 
delivered,  and  30,000  tracts  have  been  distri- 
buted by  its  members  over  the  city.  It  has 
materially  promoted  the  sale  of  the  Bulvark; 

S resented  memorials  to  parliament ;  visited 
estitnte  localities  with  the  s|>ecial  view  of 
instructing  the  ignorant  Romanists;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  it  dm  held  not  a  few  meetings  to 
supplicate  the  divine  blessing  on  all  its  labours. 
Tht  f aada  |u»  at  preset  ia  %  MtlifiiQtoyry  stikte. 


and  altogether  th«  pvoip«etoof  At  lodcty  IM 
encounging. 

\  An  impnssive  appeal  fans  just  been  ismcd 
by  the  societv  for  a  prayer  vmen  amongst  Pie* 
testants  for  the  downfisU  of  Antichriit  It  te 
proposed  that  this  generd  concert  'forpiaTCr, 
should  continue  firain  the  15th  to  the  38a  of 
April,  some  portion  of  the  hours  from  seree  te 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  from  eight  to  tea  in 
the  eveninff,  being  set  apart  for  me  parpeis. 
Measures  nave  been  adopted  to  circnlate  tiM 
appeal  not  onlv  in  Britain,  but  also  through* 
out  the  United  States  and  the  continent. 

Tax  Bible  in  MamooiB.— Dr  Rnsisll  tf 
Maynooth  having,  in  a  letter  in  the  Irish  ps^ 
pera,  stated  that  each  student  had  a  cofrr  «f 
the  Bible,  and  that  a  whole  recess  of  their 
library  was  devoted  to  Bible  and  BibUesl  lite- 
rature, which  formed  the  subject  of  their  itndiM 
during  the  five  years  of  their  coune,  Mr 
Patrick  0*Brien,  a  reformed  Romanist  prieU 
in  Dublin,  gives  his  experience,  which  n  the 
very  opposite  of  that  stated  by  the  Roniih 
Professor.  Mr  0*Brien  tays— "  I  begnow,v 
an  cdumnvSy  to  make  one  remark  ezplsasioiy 
of  my  experience  in  the  taid  school  ol  divisitj. 
Dr  RusmII  states,  of  course  en  his  honosr, 
that  '  each  student  bad  his  own  copy  of  dw 
Bible.'  Now,  I  assert,  with  all  the  selmiBity 
of  an  oath,,  that  while  I  lived  in  that  college, 
during  a  period  of  six  years,  and  was  edceMd 
for  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  1  bsd  no 
Bible  in  my  possession  from  the  college;  ssr 
am  I  aware  tnat  any  of  my  elaes-fellovt  tbsi 
possessed  a  copy  of  that  sacred  book;  nervsi 
It  a  class-book  in  our  divinity  course,  even  is 
a  dead  language !  After  the  usual  csreer  is 
college,  I  was  ordained  b^  the  roost  Rev.  D. 
Murray,  from  whom  I  still  retain  wj  lettert 
of  orders.  When,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
came  to  read  the  Bible,  I  renounced  for  ever 
the  Popery  of  Romanism,  and  embiaeed  the 
pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  taugbt 
in  the  United  Church  of  England  aod  Irtlspd, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Priests'  Protectios 
Society.** 

YICTIIIS  OF  THE  IVQUISITIOIC 

Torquemada,  Inquisitor-(}enttal  of.^Pi^t 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  inqmsitorttl 
ministry  (from  1481  to  US«),  caused  lO,2S0rit- 
tims  to  perish  in  the  flames;  burnt  the  cffigisiof 
6860,  who  died  in  the  inquisition,  orfledsoiler 
fear  of  persecution;  and  97821  were  punlabw 
with  infamy,  confiscation  of  goods,  peipetul 
imprisonment,  or  disqualification  for  effect 
under  the  colour  of  penance;  so  that  not  itvtt 
than  1 1 4,401  families  must  have  been  ineeofn- 
ably  ruined.  An<*  the  most  modem  caleolstMBt 
gathered  from  the  records  of  the  InqoiiitioD  by 
the  laborious  secretary,  Lloriate^  ^  ^.|t 
year  1£S23,  whes  the  fourth  hiquisiter  M 
exhibitK  the  feaifal  aggngate  of  18,S2»  burnt 
alive, 9660  bunt  uoTeigy,  206,526 p«it<^ 
Total  number  of  sufierers  284,606  sa^  ^ 
first  four  inqttisitoEi-£eBeral^-J2ef^  ^*  ^* 
Rul^i  '*  Mwrt^rs  qf  the  M^fermatio**** 


A  NOBLE  CONTKBT  III  80U1K  AUBHC^ 
Wb  glean  the  foUowing  twBU  «"jfrl.*!y 

90BTcini«a  qt  ^nn^fCQ  d%r^^*  v^t» 
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0JX,'«f  Utm,  from  »  ooifMpMdwt  of  Jl^ii* 

?dfiM/  CkrisUndom,  Dr  vigil  is  a  nativa  of 
*«ra,  aiMi  ia  bow  ttjcty  yoara  of  «ge.  Ou  the 
fonuftioii  of  the  republics  of  South  America, 
he  misted  the  preeumptuoiui  claims  of  the 
pepel  see.  This  led  to  the  iDvestigation  of 
the  vhole  subject  of  papal  pretensions ;  and 
the  resolte,  after  twentj  ^ears*  study,  are  six 
oetavo  volumes  and  his  own  conversion! 
ThsM  volumes  havebeoi  published  in  Spanish^ 
aad  are  likely  to  be  soon  translated  into  Eng- 
lish through  the  ^orts  of  Joseph  Hej^n,  Esq.. 
Dr  Vigil's  most  intimate  friend  in  Lima,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  present  archbishop  of 
York.  The  book  has  been  widely  advertised, 
and  its  sale  largely  promoted  by  the  Pope,  who, 
having  excommunicated  the  author,  and  placed 
his  book  in  the  '*  Index  Expurgatorius,"*  puh* 
lished  his  proceedings  in  what  has  become  to 
the  Protestants  a  most  serviceable  IntU  ( !) 

Dr  Vi^il  ie  one  whose  character  has  been  so 
elevated  and  consistent,  that  his  worst  enemies 
cannot  cast  the  ^  shadow  of  a  shade'*  upon  it. 
When  a  member  of  Congress,  his  eloquence 
was  such  that  the  nsoally  empty  hall  was  tilled 
to  oveiHo  wiiw  whenever  there  was  the  slightest 
probabiiitT  ot  his  addressing  the  chair  on  any 
subject,  however  unimportant.  He  might 
Ikave  been  archbishop  of  Lima,  or  obtained 
Oy  other  of  the  Peruvian  sees,  but  he  declined 
■U  for  oon^ieience*  sake.  The  only  appoint- 
meet  he  ever  accepted  was  that  of  a  librarian. 
Dr  Vigil  is  m  sincere  Protestant,  although  ha 
has  not  formaiiy  avowed  it.  The  Romish 
Church,  however,  disowns  him,  and  the  clergy 
intensely  hate  the  noble  convert. 

SOCIAL   REFORM. 

mrifOKB  TflSriMONIAL  TO  MR  DUNCAN. 

Thk  constituency  of  Dundee  lately  sent  a  de- 
potation  to  their  representative,  George  Dun- 
can, Esq.,  to  make  known  their  intention  of 
presenting  him  with  a  testimonial — amounting 
At  that  time  to  somewhat  more  than  a  thou- 
land  guineas — as  a  token  of  their  cratitude  and 
titeem  for  his  public  services  and  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  private  worth.  On  which, 
the  philanthropic  and  dinnterested  member 
•zpreased  hie  aesirethat  the  monev,  if  consis- 
tent with  the  vievra  of  the  subscribers,  should 
be  expended  **  in  the  erection  of  a  plain  and 
wbsaantiai  building  for  the  accommcHlation  of 
the  Ragged  and  Reformatory  Schools  of  Dun- 
des^*"  iatimatiiig,  at  the  same  time,  his  hearty 
willii^neaa  to  co>operate  with  the  subscribers 
in  carrying  oat  the  object  indicated.  Such  an 
expression  of  noble  and  generous  sentiment 
eaUs  for  the  warmest  approbation,  and  will 
dottbtlesB  ba  folly  appreciated  by  the  Christian 
pabiie. 


whole  amagementi.  Ao.  axMUent  enp  of 
ooffee,  and  very  substantial  sandwich,  for  only 
twopence  ;  a  plentiful  supplv  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals ;  a  prompt  and  active  overseer, , 
and  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanlineis  over  the 
whole  establishment.  Among  the  bits  of  in- 
formation we  ffleaoed, '  nothing  gratified  us 
more  than  to  near  that  a  laive  number  of 
workmen  come  for  a  cup  of  cofiee  before  cons- 
mendng  work  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  every 
momincr.  Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  custom  of  taking  **  a  morning,"  %.  e. 
a  dram,  before  commencing  work  prevails 
amon^  workmen,  and  of  the  ruinous  results 
to  which  it  is  often  the  stepping  stone.  Really, 
men  with  ordinary  constitutions  cannot  work 
two  or  three  hours  with  an  empty  stomach  ; 
and  as  they  can  seldom  have  any  food  ready  in 
their  own  homes  at  so  early  an  hour,  there  is 
a  deadly  temptation  to  resort  to  the  dram, 
unless  tea  or  coffee  can  be  proem  ed  as  readily 
and  as  cheaply.  We  hope  to  see  these  coffee*> 
rooms  bestudding  all  our  laxge  towns,  and  that 
very  speedily.  Our  own  idea  has  always  been, 
that  a  merely  privative  policy  for  curing  social 
evils  is  not  a  sound  one;  that  you  must  not 
merely  tetke  awa^  what  is  bad,  but  ffiv€  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it  that  is  good,  bring- 
ing to  bear  what  Chalmers^  speaking  of  higher 
thmgs,  called  **  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection.**  The  present  movement  is  quite  ia 
this  direction,  and  with  our  whole  heart  wa 
bid  it  *' God-speed.' 


« 


GOFPfiSBOOMS  FOR  THE  WOKKIMO  CLA88B& 
la  a  taoeat  Number,  we  inserted  an  aeeount 
of  stiva  coAehooses  for  the  working  classes 
that  bava  baan  opened  in  Dundee,  and  now 
weave  glad  to  beoalled  to  notice  the  opening 
af  soma  — tahlishmaiits  of  the  same  kind  in 
EdiabafKh.  Besides  tha  eoffeeroom  in  **  Mo- 
del Close,**  rererred  to  in  our  notice  of  Dr 
FoaUe*  pamphlet,  a  rmj  excellent  one  has 
been  opened  at  Greyfriars'  Place,  to  which  we 
had  lh<  pleasure,  the  other  day,  of  paying  a 
visU.    YFp  yr^n  txcttdfaif  ly  gmiltd  by  th9 


WI8B  MA8TBB8  AND  SOBER  SERYAHTS. 

8uCH  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  tract  by 
David  M*CIure,  Esq.,  Gla^ow,  formins  No. 
7  of  the  series  on  Social  Reu^rm.  It  b  full  of 
striking  and  important  facts.  We  give  a  con- 
trast between  two  masters — ^the  one  a  strict 
disci^inarian,  and  the  other  the  reverse: — 

"  The  former  had  little  or  no  trouble,  the 
latter  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual  wordy  war- 
fare with  his  workers  in  conseaoence  of  their 
intemperance.  Xho  former  lain  it  down  as  an 
unalterable  rule,  that  if  a  man  went  to  drink 
durinff  working  hours,  he  would  be  discharaed 
from  his  employment;  and  he  carried  this  law 
into  execution  whether  he  was  busy  or  the 
reverse,  and  even  when  he  had  to  substitute  a 

Serson  of  worse  habits  than  the  one  he  had 
ismissed,  which,  it  may  be  thought,  was  doins 
no  good.  But  this  is  a  mistake;  for  it  settled 
it  fast  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen,  that  no 
respite  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  was  to 
be  calculated  on  during  a  hurry  of  business, 
and  this  knowledge  prevented  them  from 
tran^gressine  it. 

'*  W  th  the  other  master  tradesman,  all  was 
turmoil  and  disobedience.  He  was  a  person 
of  a  facile  disposition.  When  a  man  returned 
to  his  work  who  had  absented  himself  by 
drinking,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  uttered  aU 
manner  of  threats,  apbraided  him  for  leaving 
his  work  when  his  services  vrere  most  required 
reproved  him  for  neglecting  his  family,  ana 
reminded  him  of  the  arrestments  of  his  wages 
which  were  oonstantl^  being  made.  The  Jour- 
neyman, knowing  his  masterM  way,  allowed 
him  to  exhaust  himself,  and  admitting  all  that 
he  said  to  be  true,  and  intended  for  his  good, 
ha  made  a  few  idle  promises  for  the  fntuM, 
and  ifM  fftiMtsited  la  hU  illuliofi«    I&  tbe 
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eonne  of  tn  bonr  or  two  be  wag  in  u  htgli 
fftTour  with  his  injadieions  master,  aa  if  no- 
thing of  a  diaaffreeable  nature  had  happened 
between  them.  * 

A  True  Manchbstbr  Stobt.— The  Rot. 
J.  D.  Owen,  M.A.,  of  Biliton,  in  a  lecture, 
delivered  lately  in  Liverpool,  related  an  anec- 
dote strikingly  illustrative  of  the  power  which 
lies  in  the  hsAds  of  the  working  men  to  pro- 
mote their  own  social  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence, if  they  would  only  exert  it.  A  Man- 
chester calico  printer  was,  on  his  wedding-day, 
persuaded  by  his  wife  to  allow  her.  two  half- 
pints  of  ale  a- day  aa  her  share.  He  rather 
winced  under  the  bargain;  for,  though  a 
drinker  himself,  he  would  have  preferred  a 
perfectly  sober  wife.  They  both  worked  hard ; 
and  he,  poor  man,  was  seldom  out  of  the  public- 
house  as  soon  as  the  factory  closed.  The  wife 
and  husband  saw  little  of  each  other  except  at 
breakfast;  but,  as  she  kept  things  tidy  about 
ber,  and  made  her  stinted,  and  even  selfish, 
allowance  for  housekeeping  meet  the  demands 
vpon  her,  he  never  complained.  She  had  hef 
daily  pint^and  he,  pernaps,  had  his  two  or 
three  quarts;  and  neither  interfered  with  the 
Other,  except  at  odd  times,  she  succeeded,  by 
dint  of  one  little  rentle  artifice  or  another  to 
win  him  home  an  hour  or  two  earlier  at  night, 
and  now  and  then  to  spend  an  entire  evening 
in  his  own  house.  But  these  were  rare  occa* 
•ions.  They  had  been  married  a  year;  and  on 
the  morning  of  their  anniversary,  the  husband 
looked  askance  at  her  neat  and  comely  person 
with  some  shade  of  remorse  as  he  observed, 
**  Maiy,  we*n  had  no  holiday  sin*  we  were  wed ; 
and  onlT  that  I  haven*t  a  penny  i*  th*  world, 
we*d  take  a  jaunt  to  the  village  to  see  thee 
mother."  "  VVould'st  like  to  go,  John?" 
asked  she  softly,  between  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
to  hear  him  speak  kindly,  as  in  old  times. 
**  If  thee*d  like  to  go,  John,  1*11  stond  treat."* 
**  Thou  stand  treat !  **  said  he,  with  half  a  sneer  ( 
«  hast  got  a  fortun',  wench  ?"  **  Nay,**  said 
she ;  *'  but  I*n  gotten  the  pint  o*  ale.**  **  Gotten 
what  ?**  said  he.  **  The  pifit  o*  ale,*'  was  the 
reply.    John  still  didnt  understand  her,  till 


the  faithful  creature  reaebed  down  aa  eld 
stocking  from  under  a  loose  brick  up  tiie  chim- 
ney, and  counting  out  her  daily  pints  of  ale  h 
the  shape  of  865  three-pences  (t.  0.  £4,  111. 
8d^,  she  put  it  into  his  hand,  exclaiming, 
*'  Thee  shall  have  the  holiday,  John.*'  John 
waa  ashamed,  conscience-smitten,  ehanned. 
He  wouldn't  touoh  it.  *'  Hasn't  thee  had  thy 
share  ?  then  1*11  ha'  no  more,'*  he  said.  They 
kept  their  wedding-dajr  with  the  old  dsme; 
and  the  wife's  little  capital  was  the  nucleos  ef 
a  series  of  investments,  that  ultimately  swelled 
into  a  shop,  factory,  warehouse,  a  country 
seat,  a  carriage,  and  for  aught  Mr  Owea 
knew,  John  was  mayor  of  hu  native  borough 
at  last. — Christian,  Timn. 

State  OF  xhbSunkett  Misses.— An  effort 
is  now  making  in  London  to  suppress  msndi* 
cancy  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  cities.  Where  such  efforts  have  been 
already  made,  the  London  plan  mayinggtit 
modifications.  It  appears  to  be  more  compre- 
hensive than  other  kindred  institutioaa.  Ats 
large  public  meeting  in  the  London  Taven, 
heidj  recently,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding, 
a  plan  preparad  by  a  Committee  of  the  Leices- 
ter Square  Soup  Kitchen  waa  submitted. 
The  following  is  an  extract :— ^*  The  Cem- 
mittee  propMed  that  in  order  that  the 
distressed  and  destitute  may  no  longer  need 
food,  and  be  thereby  tempted  to  crime,  sad 
that  there  may  not  possibly  exist  any  ezeost 
for  mendicancy,  to  establish  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  hoapices  or  asylums  in  this  metropolis, 
each  of  which  shall  possess  the  four  following 
departments,  vis. :  1.  A  soup-kitchen  ;  2.  A 
refuge  for  nightly  shelter;  3.  A  free  r^tzy 
for  procuring  situations  and  work  for  asr> 
vants  and  labouren;  and  4.  A  free  lavatorfj 
&e.;  and  the  Committee  concluded  with  s'-st- 
ing  that  to  realize  their  present  project,  and 
carry  it  fully  into  execution,  between  £3U60 
and  £4000  would  be  required,  but  they  doubt 
not  this  sum  will  be  readily  subscribed,  from  the 
assurances  of  support  whioh  have  been  alrasd/ 
promised  them.** 


iTorctgw  £nteUtsen(e« 


FBBKCH  POLICY  AGJLIRST  PROTESTANTS. 
We  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the 
atate  of  the  country  from  a  letter  of  a  private 
eorrespondent,  on  whom  the  fullest^  reliance 
may  be  placed : — "  We  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  liberty  in  this  country.  All  the 
decrees  of  Government  are  of  a  repressive  cha* 
ncter,  and  threaten  fines  and  imprisonment  for 
thinga  that  ought  to  be  done  without  let  or 
binorance.  A  system  of  espionage  of  the  most 
intrusive  and  severe  character  is  carried  on 
even  in  private  matters;  and,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, men  move  about  with  fear  and  trembling, 
proaeeute  old  plans  as  if  they  might  be  broken 
vp  at  any  moment,  and  do  not  dream  of  at- 
tempting any  thing  novel.  The  Protestants 
even  antici^iate  active  persecution,  although  it 
may  be  carried  on,  not  as  against  their  faith, 
bot  under  other  names,  and  as  if  attempts  to 
teach  the  truth  of  Christ  were  the  movements 
of  ehartists,  aocialiata,  robbera,  or  murderer*, 
<— ibft  tnemits  not  only  of  tbo  OovtmmMty 


but  of  all  civilized  societr.  Nothing  eaa  b« 
printed  here,  even  a  handbill,  without  prerions 
aubmisaion  for  the  authority  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  to  ask  any  thing  for  religions  Pro- 
testant instruction  is  only  to  get  a  refusal.*''' 
London  Record, 


TUB  BIBLE  IN  FRANCS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  CkrittU* 
Times  describes  a  visit  to  a  Parisian  book- 
seller's aa  foUowa :— "On  asking  for  a  book 
whioh  contained  ^the  Life  of  Jeeoa  .(%riil,* 
with  notes,  the  price  mentioned  being  teiy 
eonsiderable,  I  remarked :  *How  is  it  that  I 
can  get  the  whole  New  Testament  for  ten  soa^ 
when  this  very  small  portion  of  it  soM  •* 
much?*    The  bookseller  replied :« It  is  the 

ProtesUnts  who  print  the  New  Testament  le 
cheap;  we  used  formeriy  to  sell  the  NewTes* 
tament,  and  buy  it  at  their  waiwheoaes.  JBot| 
«f  coarse,  ainee  we  are  beeome  ebwck  hoefc- 
m\lw,  and  only  |tU  9ij$c$$  in  ^  i3^ 
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uiiel«s},  w«  cranot  hAT6  any  thing  of  tha| 
kind  in  our  Bhop ! !  *  Yonr  readers  are  aware 
that  onr  Bible  Society  publiabes  both  editions, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  the  difference 
being  eomparatlYely  trifling  between  the  yer- 


rons.' 


BWXfiS  MlSSlONAAISa. 

Tbs  Protettanta  of  Switierland  have  been 
eB|a^«d,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  in  Foreign 
Miaeiona  naee  1820.  We  oull  the  following 
facta  from  aa  interesting  paper  by  Professor 
Baap,  of  Laoaaane : — **  French  Switxerland 
has  mmished  the  missionary  woric  with  some 
Ubonrers  who  are  now  aetirely  engaged,  and 
whoso  efforts  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
aeeompany  with  his  blessing.  The  Missionary 
Oabat,  the  present  Bishop  of  Jemsalem,  is  a 
native  of  Orhminea;  the  Missionair  La  Croix f 
of  Lt^drea,  in  the  canton  of  Nenrobatel ;  the 
Misiooary  Wet^fer,  at  Calcutta,  is  also  from 
jSwitaerland ;  not  to  mention  others,  whose 
names  are  less  known,  or  some  females  (such 
as  Mrs  Thompson,  formerly  Madlle.  Coombe, 
and  Mn  Bradoury,  formerly  Madlle.  Maivot), 
in  whom  the  Lakes'  Committee,  fonuM  at 
GemoTa  for  FemcUe  Education  in  the  EaUy 
take  grsat  Interests  A  considerable  number 
of  paston.  Christian  teachers,  and  colporteurs, 
leuTO  Switaerland  in  order  to  labour  in  dif- 
fscent  parts  of  the  world,  among  nominally 
Ohriatian  populations.'' 


worldly  business  on  the  above-named  days, 
and  after  godly  preparation,  early  and  alto- 
getber  to  enter  the  boose  of  Qod,  and  there 
"anitedly  meditate  on  his  holy  word  in  the 
texts  selected,  accompanied  with  prayer  and 
praiies.**  On  the  days  thus  anpointed,  places 
of  public  amusement  are  closea,  worldly  busi- 
ness generally  suspended,  and  the  churches 
thronged,  though  on  the  other  forty- eight 
Sabbaths,  the  due  observance  of  which  is 
commanded  by  God  onltf^  theatres  are  fre- 
quented, almo^  every  kind  of  secular  business 
goes  forward,  and  the  usual  features  of  a  Con- 
tinental Sabbath  are  exhibited. —  Watchman. 


t« 


RELIGION  AND  RATIONALISK  IN  HOIXAND, 

Ths  cause  of  real  religion  has  been  lamentably 
injured  in  Holland  by  the  prevalence  of  ration- 
alism, both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
the  higher  classes.  Many  of  the  people,  how- 
•w,  regard  it  with  horror,  for  it  is  dev^oping 
itself  in  what  is  not  only  really  but  almo^ 
avowedly  infidelity.  Still  the  results  have 
been  so  disastrous,  that  the  correspondent.of 
Evangelical  Christendom  descrioes  them 
thns: — **  In  the  state  there  is  no  God,  in  the 
laws  no  Christ,  in  the  church  no  truth,  in  the 
school  no  Bible,  in  society  no  rectitude.  Some 
attempts^**  he  adds,  **  are  being  made  to  re- 
medy this  state  of  things."  In  one  place  a 
missionary  society  has  been  formed,  in  others 
■diools  liave  been  opened,  with  Christian 
teaehers,  aa  evangelical  normal  institution  is 
about  to  be  formea,  and  an  important  move- 
ment has  been  made  to  secure  the  infusion  of 
tike  Christian  element  into  the  Second  Chamber 
of  tike  States-General  and  the  Provisional 


HELIGIOUS  M0VS3CENTS  IN  TURXBT. 

Mr  Gooobll,  lately  returned  from  Constant 
tinople,  where  he  has  been  many  years,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  remarkable  religiooi 
movement  now  in  progress  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. He  had  receivM  a  letter  from  Mr  Van 
Lenness,  of  Constantinople,  which  city  now 
contains  about  1,300,000  inhabitants,  speaking 
of  **  a  most  wonderful  thine"  goingr  on  there. 
A  celebrated  teacher,  who  is  a  good  friend  of 
the  missionaries,  has  been  directed  by  the  Pa- 
triarch to  instruct  the  young  men  in  Constaa- 
tinople  expecting  to  become  priests.  He  sn^ 
eeeded  in  secunne  the  audienoe  of  sixty  or 
seventy  persons  daily,  of  whom  seven  or  eight 
were  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  To  these 
he  taught  the  gospel,  directing  such  as  desired 
further  informatioB  to  the  misrionaries.  Holy 
water,  transnbstantiation,  &&,  were  all  no»- 
sense  to  him.  The  Patriarch  finally  became 
BO  displeased  with  his  conduct  as  to  cut  off  his 
saUfciy ;  but  the  Council  by  whom  the  Patriarch 
was  directed  belonged  to  the  "enlightened 
party,**  and  sustained  the  teacher  in  his  course, 
while  his  hearers  furnish  the  means  for  his  sup- 
port. Mr  Goodell  remarked,  that  this  '*  un- 
der>surface**  current  was  going  on  marvellously. 
It  was  stated  in  a  letter  by  Mr  Dwight,  that 
when  he  first  went  to  Constantinople,  not  ona 
of  the  many  noble  English  families  in  the  city 
sympathised  with  the  missionaries.  Now, 
eveiy  one  of  this  class  has  members  who  have 
received  of  the  grace  of  God.  Mr  GK>odell  re- 
marked that,  from  various  signs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  of  reform  among  the  Armenians 
is  deep  and  general.  The  nation  is  waking  un, 
and  ^ing  into  a  controversy.  Mr  Dwignt 
says,  It  appears  to  him  that  there  will  soon  bo 
a  great  exodus  from  the  old  Armenian  church. 
^PiUrioU 


ROOlTION  DATS  IN  8WSDEN. 

It  is  customary  in  Sweden  for  the  King  to 
iasoe  aaniially  a  proclamation,  appointing  font 
Sohbalke  in  the  year  to  be  observed  as  days 
of  **  solemn  thanksgiving,  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer."  The  proclamation  also  sets 
aside  for  those  days  toe  gospels  and  epistles 
•s  ia  tile  Liturgy,  and  presents  a  selection  of 
iozta  whseh  are  to  be'  used  instead.  Tbt 
foyal  mandste  for  this  year  is  dated  Jamiaiy 
ftul.  and  reqnirst,  *'all,  both  religious  and 
•eealar,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  who 
rarfda  in  tha  kingdom  of  Sweden,  no  one  ex- 
hit  station  and  eonditiob 
b«^  vaAam  yiaywitad  by  liakBaif  ar  otlNff 


CONVERSIONS  IN  CANADA. 

Thb  report  which  was  read  at  the  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  French  ^-■"*i*Tftn  Mis- 
sionair Society,  held  in  Montreal,  on  tin 
2ilth  /anuary  last,  is  of  a  hicbly  enoonntfing 
character.  It  stales  that  there  **have  been 
rescued,  in  a  greater  or  less  dbgree,  from  tha 
juperstitions  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  ii^ 
troduced  to  a  knowledipe  of  s^Ving  truth,  ai 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  u^4rards  of  four 
hnndred  individuals^  inclndingf  children  |  of 
whom  it  is  believed  that  at  least  eighty  bava 
been  savingly  converted  to  Christ.  Theii 
have  been  mora  or  le»  trained  sp  in  tiw 
MiatioB  Schoolfy  iaelndisg  thost  al  prwaal 
RBdar  intnMtioBySM  FrM^Oaudiaa  jMBf 
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tfM  dMriba  Ui  oil  ftwi  Kriil, 
>!«,  as  Wn  M  BHiT  wBgiww  tndt  lad  arddcaft  to  his  esit : — ^^I  dioTt  on  foot  foar 
u^  TVs  umH  flBton  mto  dstoils,  which,'  sf  mj  hotsss  »  aoasM«BU«  diststtea,  sad  hid 
ifcs  iMlililj  cBtortainsd  bj  ths  priests  a  Irnspssrlr  oa  mj  baefc,  sad  two  othsr  pack- 
to  ths  opsfBtiaos  of  ths  socisiy.  Oae  f^et  is  sgei  ia  my  haads.  Poor  Lodwig  (hit  asrTut) 
rigatfieaat.  A  rich  Romaa  Ottbolie  Preach  iasistsd  apsa  mj  oecapviag  at  aight  hit  W, 
CaaaifiaB  haviiif  exhihitsd  a  &Toiuahle  leaa-  aadsr  tha  cait,  noagh  I  was  loath  to  rob  Um 
iag  to  the  sociHj,  a  letter  was  seat  to  him,  of  his  eoaifottabia  barlh.  I  rednm  ths  sctui 
signad  bj  **  maay  friends  of  the  holy  Romaa  distaatt  froas  Maritibaii^  to  ths  Umaoankiiii 
Catholic  Chnrch,  aad  jparticolaily  of  the  to  ba  aighigr  miles.  I  hava  walind  asarly  the 
dei^>**  threateainr  to  oara  his  prsiciioi ;  whols  m  this,  aad  dmll  prsfasbhr  hsvs  toatlk 
aad  he  was  obliged  to  diseontiBae  holding  moot  of  tha  way  to  Kiag  Wilfiam^s  Towb**" 


aommanieatioBs  witA  the  society's  sgents  ia  This  is  baft  a  saaeimea  af  tha  iaeideats  which 

the  meaa  time.    Soch  is  Popery  all  orer  tha  marked  thatoilsoBM  ioWBi^.    Hm  MahosM- 

world.   The  priests*  power  is,  however,  giriag  pears  to  hava  viatod  all  the  slatioM  at  tlw 

way.    The  aieetiag  at  which  the  report  was  missloaaries  which  Ml  la  his  roata,  sad  wai 

read  was  prssided  over  by  Lieatcaaat-Coloaal  ramivad,  aot  oaly  with  eoanaay,  bat  wilk 


Wilgnas,  aad  is  mid  to  have  beea  probably     amilBed  kindaam.     Thaoa  of  tha  Wailaym 
tha  largest  religioos  maatiog  oTar  held  in     Socioty  are  aaom  CsTaaiably  aotiaed.    Is  t 


Montreal. —  WUneu.  sammaiy  at  tha  eloaa  of  tha  Joomal,  the  fol- 

lowii^  poiats  ara  bia^ght  aat,    Bietptitic 


Oks  of  tha  most  aztnordiBaiy  recaids  of  an  latioa  is  bstweaa  700,000  aad  600»000,  of 

Episcopal  Visitstioa,  which  hasfallaa  nadar  whom  oaly  aboat2a0,00Uarawithia  tha  osWay 

oar  aotica,  is  that  of  thaKshop  of  Caps  Town  of  tha  Oapa  of  Gaod  Hope.  To  Titit  this  dia- 

ia  18511.61.  Tha  bishop  was  oesapiad  for  aiaa  aeae  thorraghly,  (MNIO  miW  mast  ba  tmraUsI 

oonsscaUTo  nmaths  ia  tiafaisiag  4000  milaa  by  laad  ar  by  wator.    Tha  amooat  anaoslly 

of  his  wida-sprssd  dioeose.  He  traTelled,  with  expended  in  snpportiag  tha  opemtioas  of  Un 

his  baggage,  ia  a  cart,  not  drawn  by  oxen,  as  non-episeapal  Ifiasionary  Societtei  Isboarim 

is  nsDsl  in  the  colony,  bnt  by  horms,  and  at-  in  the  diocese  is  ahoat  £30,000,  of  whim 

tended  only  br  aaenraat.    A  large  part  of  tha  £10,000  is  eontribatsd  br  tha  Wealayan,  sad 

jonmey  was,  however,  petformedf  on  foot  The  £60V0  by  tha  Loadott  Miaioaaiy  Socittf^*- 

bishop  was  often  radnoad  to  exiramities.    Ha  LokdoK  JUewrd, 

iltiffcenaneotts. 

TUCKS  OP  Tas  MAUiiAOB  REFOftX  titters  at  oBca^  or  theonaaller  tha  alhar.  Tbif 

ASSOCiATioir.  conduct  of  Jaaob  provad  a  soares  of  ventim 

m— .  r  It     •     •  «— *  -r  -  1.^^  «^  «■.-  ^-A^-  ^^  to  ht*^  and  Racbal,  who  wars  awia 

1^«  foUowing  i«  l*rt  of  a  latter  to  the  editor  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  other  than  of  the  hand-msiami 

of  the  Congregational  Msgaama,  by  Mr  Lo-  j^^^^  ^     ^„.     ,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j/ 

thun,  of  St  Andrews :-- «  The  words, '  in  her  lifetime  '  may  be  jmarf 

'5J!t*'?P'''*''^i:iTS'*"'^*f  ^1?*  5»  oanstmetion  with,'to^xhar,'ism«aiif 

m'o:4%'Se&x^pte^^  ^.•".t'^'^'^x*"'*r^^-^.*^'ii:ss; 

E^entoiT  :-•  The  context  a!«,  mems  to  l^'S^ThTi^^^S^  lS2 

?S7  Si?/  iS  S^  n^  to  ^tS  .^  eoalained  in  the  divine  UwT«d£eh  u  pride, 

i^:  ^":/?>.!^»?!^  JJ?^?  '^IS  eovetousneas,  or  human  folly  hare  snpexsdd; 

h.bit.on  of  It,  (vii^msiTisga  with  a  dressed  ^    ^  noTs^mi  to  hava  proved  baSifieiii 

wife's  siatar).    Such  rastnctions  as  pnde,  co-  ^  mankind.''-^<lilwm  1010. 
vetonsneas,  or  Buiuif  POLICY  hava  superadd-  »»«*«■".      Amfun*,  ivi«. 

ed,  do  not  seem  to  have  proved  beneficial  to         [After  this,  tha  public  will  know  whstrslm 

"^!^'^"~S^  .        *-  .  to  •^^'^  to  "J  »tatement  of  *'  facts  (?)  «* 

Sospccting  there  was  soma  mitqnotanon  « •       j  v    .v    m     •       d  rJi.  a- 

hare,  fhadtha  curiosity  to  tarn  up  Scott  on  op>n>on«,"  issued  by  the  Mamsga  Rafonn  Ai- 

thapssiage,aad  the  following  is  a  litemltnu-  loctation.    Wa  regret  that  such  raspacUbla 

script  of  the  author*s  words.    **  Soma  tbink  journals   as    tha    CongrcgaUoosl    Ms|tzisc, 

thst  this  terse  contains  an  expram  prohibition  North  British  Review.  British  Qnarttt^,  &c, 

had  already  #hrried.     But  though  the  Mosaic  »dTertisement.    We  hope  the  puUishscs  wU 

law  conteins  to  explicit  allowance  of  poly-  have  their  eyes  about  them  in  fotars,  and  salh 

gamy,  yet  there  is  no  other  passagw  which  ject  such  suspicions  documents  to  sd^tarisl  re- 

S;::i^wii?n1I^n«rni^^  -^-^^    Inthepro.pactofaG««^EI«U^ 

whole  subsa^uent  history  imply  a  coinivanca  «'  RaprawnUU vas  to  P^rliimsitj  ^^  Wj 

at  it.  Thaaontaxtalsossamstosnggastamon  must  ba  kept  in  view,  aadlha  apM«  •> 

litaoa  iateppittftti^  w^^th*  annyiaf  «ff  twp  candidalif  ftfettteSaad^— Bdw  F.  <X  M*] 


MISCELUlHEOUS. 
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l^ALiaNAJfT  IMSIHUATIONS  AailNST  THE  FBEB 
PRESBTTSBIAlff  CHUECHES. 

Tiu  foUowiag  has  iqipcftnd  in  tho  London 
jReeordi'^ 

**  To  th4  Editor  of  the  Record. 
"Sir,— I  Bce  repeated  reference  in  your 
jut  and  faitbiul  ana,  I  add,  dntifnl  animad- 
tenioDs  on  the  Neologfieal  teaching  of  Mr 
Sen,  and  allnaioni  to  Uie  Scotch  Church, 
BrifhtoB.  There  is  no  hraoeh  of  the  Church 
of  Scotlaad  in  that  town.  Those  who  seceded 
from  the  Chuch  of  Scotland  in  1848,  heinip 
raiideBt  in  Eaffiand  now,  form  what  is  called 
*tke  PtmhfMM  Churoh  of  England.* 

**  The  nunislers  of  this  body  of  Dissenters 
oeeapy  at  present,  unlawfully,  certain  chntehet 
bsioBging  to  .the  Church  of  Scotland,  hot  they 
sie  by  profession  a  body  of  English  Dissenters. 
the  Bucmbera  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Seotiaod  in  London  and  elsewhere,  still  hold 
s  dose  conneetion  with  the  Scotch  Establtsb- 
msnt.  It  is  »  singular  fsot  that  Pretbytarian- 
ism  separated  from  an  Establishment  has  in« 
nriauy  ended  in  Neology  and  Socinianism; 
sod  Kpiscopacy  separatea  from  an  Establish- 
ment, as  in  Scotknd,  ends  in  Popery. — Your 
obodieat  serTant, 
"  A  Clbboy  mam  of  tuB  Scotch  Chubch." 

[It  did  not  require  the  statement  of  the 
Editor  tb*t  this  production  was  inserted  **  out 
of  regard  to  tlie  distinguished  Scottish  clergy- 
men by  whosB  it  was  written^*  to  show,  that 
the  writer  could  be  no  other  than  the  notori- 
ous Dr  John  Gumming.     Fortunately,  tiie 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  England,  have  few  enemies  capable 
of  ottering  charges  so  full  of  malice  and  un- 
trath.    The  "  singular  fact,"  as  every  inMlli- 
gmt  person  knows,  is  a  pure  fabrication.    The 
Wafdensian  Cbarch,  the  Reformed  Presbvt*- 
risn,  and  other  bodies  of  Seceders  in  Scotland, 
sad  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  America, 
sre  standing  proofs  of  the  very  contrary.    A 
prejudice  prevails    Isigely  in  England  that 
Pre»bjterlanisin  and  Socinianism  are  identical. 
We  envy  not  the  feelings  of  the  man  that  could 
take  sdvstttage  of  this  gross  prejudice  to  un- 
dsnmiiie  the  Hiaraeter  of  tiie  only  considerable 
body  of  orthodox  Presbyterians  in  England, 
s&d  devise  a  theory  to  save  himself  from  the 
>a.*picion  cast  on  them.  We  have  not  been  un- 
observant of  the  Record's  course  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Ross.      Without  expressing  any  opinion 
on  (he  merits  of  that  esse,  we  regret  to  say 
that  the  comments  of  the  Record  have  been 
marked  by  that  excessive  harshness  which  has 
■0  often  appeared  in  its  references  to  the  Free 
Cbtuch,  as  if  its  chief  anxiety  were  to  dis- 
courage the  evangelical  clergy  from  following 
our  example,  and  repress  all  longings  for  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  hath  made  us  free.— 
Ed.  F.  C.  M.  j 

TS«  OOmiHBSS  OP  CEim. 
ToB  OTfptnditnie  is  »  single  year  on  aeeouttt 
of  the  criminal  pm^mn  ia  England  Md 


Wales,  Is  abont  £480,269.  The  expenses  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  same  account, 
with  the  whole  cost  of  convicts  to  government, 
will  swell  this  sum  to  nearly  one  million  ster- 
ling; and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  capital  sunk 
in  prison  buildings,  the  expense  of  the  police 
force  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  exclu- 
sive also  of  tne  expense  of  prosecution.  But 
there  are  other  aspects  in  which  this  subject 
must  be  viewed.  Five  hundred  convicts,  tslcen 
as  they  stood  on  the  register  of  Pentonville, 
had  stolen  propertjr  to  the  value  of  £10,000, 
as  estimated  on  their  trial  for  the  offences  for 
which  they  were  transported.  These  had  all 
been  previously  convicted;  and  so  there  falls 
to  be  added  the  amount  of  their  prior  disho- 
nesties, including  the  depredations  the  same 
persons  committed  when  they  escaped  detec- 
tion. Increase  these  500  convicts  to  3000,  the 
number  annually  transported  on  an  avera^^e; 
and  to  these  add  100,(X)0  criminals  who  live 
by  thieving,  and  who  annually  pass  through 
our  prisons;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  enormous  value  of  property  stolen  every 
year. 

SIX  MILLIONS  vernu  six  hundred 

s  MILLIONS. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Bickersteth: — 

**Some  years  before  Mr  Bickersteth  had 
been  on  the  same  platform  as  Mr  Simeon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Jews*  Society,  when  that  vena- 
rable  servant  of  Christ  spoke  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  met  as  tne  most  blessed  among 
thevariedworiLsofChristianbenevolence.  Jea- 
lous for  his  own  societv,  Mr  Bickersteth  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  whicn  he  handed  to  him,  *  Six 
millions  of  Jews,  and  nx  hundred  millions  of 
Gentiles — which  is  the  most  important  ?  *  Mr 
Simeon  promptly  rejoined  in  toe  same  way, 
*  But  if  tne  conversion  of  the  six  is  to  be  life 
from  the  dead  to  the  six  hundred  millioni— 
what  then  ?  *  Mr  Bickersteth  had  now  learned 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  pithy  reasoning 
of  his  venerable  friend,  and  to  ertimate  the 
importance  of  the  Jewish  cause,  not  by  a  mere 
comparison  of  numbers,  but  by  its  prominence 
in  the  Word  of  God.  Without  the  least  abate- 
ment in  his  zeal  for  missions  to  the  heathen, 
he  now  rivalled  Mr  Simeon  himself  in  the 
special  and  deep  interest  he  felt  for  the  con- 
version of  Israel;  and  his  missionary  journeys, 
from  this  time,  were  shared  rery  much  be- 
tween the  two  societies." 


Sacbed  Mcsia^A  minister  was  Tisiting  a 
seamen^s  hospital  in  a  coast  town  in  the  south 
of  England.  He  came  upon  a  sailor  appa- 
reatlv  dying,  from  the  effects  of  disease  in* 
ducea  by  his  own  profligacy.  The  minister 
addressed  him  on  the  interests  of  his  soul,  but 
was  met  vrith  a  rude  repulse.  He  persevered 
with  all  kindness,  and  the  hardened  sinner  told 
him  with  an  oath  not  to  disturb  his  dying 
thoughts  with  the  name  of  religion.  The  mii 
mister,  in  spite  of  repeated  refiuals  and  coun* 
terfeits  of  sleep,  urged  the  gospel,  but  to  an  ear 
that  was  bb  deaf  as  the  adder.  A  thought  al 
length  struck  him.  From  an  expression  used 
by  tjhtrttwiin,  h«  caiKliMled  th«t  be  was  a  n* 
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tWa  of  Scotland,  to  vUcli  cotmtry  bo  himMlf 
belonged.  He  began  to  hmn  to  a  well-known 
tune  toe  words  :— 

**  Such  pity  at  a  fether  hath 
Unto  hU  children  dear. 
Like  pity  shows  the  Lord  to  tucb 
At  worship  llim  in  fiear." 

Tbe  effect  wai  eleetrieal.    Tbe  lonndi  bad 
loaebed  tbe  inmost  ebords  of  bis  heart.     He 
started  up—'*  Wbere  did  you  learn  tbat  ?  **  be 
asked.    **  From  my  motber,"  was  tbe  reply. 
**  I  learned  it,  too,  at  my  mother^s  knee/*  be 
■aid,  **  and  I  neyer  thought  to  bear  it  asain." 
Tbe  fountain  sealed  was  broken^tears  ^egan 
to  flow  down  bis  weatber-beaten  cbeelta.    The 
truth  was  affectionately  taught,  eagerly  listened 
to;  and,  after  bis  recovery,  be  gaye  eyidenee 
tbat  be  had  become  a  bumble  and  penitent 
cbild  of  God.    Wbateyer  binds  us  to  a  pure 
and  pleasant  cbildbood,  makes  us  better  and 
bapiner  men.    Coleridj^  somewhere  says,  that 
tbe  perfection  of  man  is  not  to  efface  any  pre- 
Tious  stage  of  history,   but   to  carry  every 
period  of  life  within  bim,  as  the  tree  carriH 
the  circle  that  marks  its  growth.    The  music 
of  youth  will  preserye  tbe  heart  of  youth  with- 
in the  man,  and  the  beazt  will  not  b«  lets  noWa  ■ 
and  joyful  that  the  music  bas  been  baptized  In 
tbe  well  ofWf e.Speeeh  of  tke  ]^ev,  Johii  Ker, ' 
United   Pretb^iman  Ckvreh^  on  Okurch 
PtfUmcdy,  < . 


FRAGMENTS. 


DB  ADAM  TaOMBON  OV  <M)LMrrABA«. 

Wb  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  ^yertisement 
en  the  Cover  of  this  Numl»cfr,  of  tb»  proptesd 
lopublication  of  the  'work  of  I>r  Adam  TfaDm- 
son  of  Coldstream,  *^  Consolation  for  Christian 
Mourners."    It' will  be  observed,  that  th« 

Srofits  arising  from  tbs  pubttoaftton  bmIq  be 
evoted  to  tha  object  of  if»««fci>)|E  ^^^  GUii;a9.of 
those  who  lent  money  to  Dr  Thomson  to  aid 
his  effort  to  secure  cheap  bibles.  80  interest-' 
ing  a  deitinati#n  of  tbo.profita  .wnidd-  b» 
enough  to  secure  for  the  vofuioe  a  favQorabla 
reception ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact, 
that  the  work  bears  bn  a«nbj«ct,  alas  I  Of  unl» 
Torsal  inlerastr^^is  writ4at>  by  oDe  who  his 
known  much  of  trouble^  and  ia  tfcommisnded 
by  competent  parties,  who  aro  acquainted 
with  its  contebts,  we  csAnot  doab£  bus  tlioMUe 
will  be  such  as  to  tiowii  tho  twileT^iiig-with 
sueoess.  .,  ,,,,f 


f 


ATHBXJBUII.  INBTITirAB.  fttH^AUVOOBS  ^NO 

ABTiaXS.  1     / 

A  NBW  society  vndar  thia  anna  haa  Jdst 
been  projeeted.  The  object  ia  satd  to  be  to 
afford  to  authors  and  artists  the  advantages 
arising  from  extenaita  co-operation.  To  ef- 
fact  this  object  tft  is  pmposed  that  the  Infeli* 
tote  shall  consist  of  four  bnmcbes,  ?iz.^  a  nro* 
taetive  society,  a  philauthroj^ic  and  provident 
fond,  an  adneational  association,  and  altfo  as^' 
foranea  department.  An  oi'gaDittitioB,..of 
Bnthorship  is  tho  nltimato  and  of  tbe  systam. 
Bad  its  affiMt  Is  intended  to  be  the  elevatloii 
•f  the  Utency  nan  Ib  tba  scale  of  Kwiily  to  «• 
Imt  the  «iB0  dmw  ef  MOiUe»iloB  M  thf 


It  is  stated  in  tbe  Bengal  BurHn  tbat 
Tien  Teh,  the  new  Emperor  of  China,  ii  a 
Christian,  and  tbat  he  was  baptised  by  the 
late  Dr  Gutzlaff. 

The  Queen  of  Madagascar  died  after  tbe  de- 
feat of  the  flower  of  her  army  in  a  contest  with 
a  belligerent  chief,  in  November  last.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  tbat  the  youthful  prince, 
her  successor,  bas  for  some  ^eart  past  been  the 
defender,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  ofttt 
at  the  peril  of  bis  life^  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tiaoSf  i 

'9be  etfosa  of  AcbiUi^.  VMnan  stands  ad- 
journed to  the  lOtb  of  May  next  Dr  New- 
man  has  already  been  at  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing witnesses-  over  from  the  shores  of  tbs 
Madlterranean  to  this  eonntry. 
'  Thb  Times  refused  to  publish  tbe  advsrtias* 
msnt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Defence  Aeso* 
elation,  as  the  assumed  titles  in  the  sdver- 
tisement  are  contrair  to  law;  but  the  was 
,  adHroteiBement  'apfef^tA  it  tbe  Jforatsjr 
Chronicle, 

ing  the  last  yeair  345,«6  BiMet,  and  tBfM 
Vkvf  TeatameMe,  asid  sittM  thq  fiMtoMsii  of 

Testaments.  ,.    ,   . 

■  Dr  Cooke  of  BcUast,  is  cu^ag^  in  isIiTS- 
log  a  long  series  of  seritabns  on  n>peTy,to 
enmfted  audiencw  of  boA  PretestsJili  sua 
Konuuiista,.and  many  of  the  latter  jbave  btca 
gr^tly  benefited. 

'  The  Rev.  CHikrIes  1  Fisher,  irhbUMnt  time 
sincd  filled  the  post  of  Chaptaiii  to  tbe  FVm, 
bqt  bBB  AMioa  b^n  omcia«ng»  eoaiM»Jjyj»»tt 
the  Rev.  AV,  S.  Agar.'at.the  Roman  Caiboljc 
Chapel,  tyme'lfciis,  rfecentlt  aniiwmced  Hi 
'  jaiteffiliiBto8d>iftl>etfaaiPo|>fe£-ftdllb 

;  .Notiritb»t#iidi«9aaq«wi^«Naimetit-t»f<a^ 
pdisaionaries  to  the  Austjr^an  Gpv»mman»,iha 
Ecbobl  under  tbe  charge  or  the  ven^w  » 

•  Sa^iraadhifecolleagoeeiasfiinnepiMio^ 
aqd  has  been  fflsmiJiy  rooogn^td.  .ap^  m»M 
educational  institute  of  the  Hun^s^  vbwcli. 

fMtiyal  el  JCsMsn  «M»<&i(S,'  df  %h«ttA  Ip* 
were  3DM  and  1041.    Thanks  be  to  (3^  ^« 

this  {ntTkuel—^jLonM^iaioHi:' 

Th«  Jews  "if  Part«,"h**dcd'by'MM.  Ij 
B4)tbicfai)lti  'and  t>thori  prtiiaiiiei*'  fkmUat  of 


Khieh  roligiona.f»»mJ«Mon  \\S}^'fS^ 
tpusly  to  voung  men  destined. »>r.  tflis  pntw^ 
hoodf  «id  in  Which  Joth  W  all  diitti  MS-n- 
We  to  iwty  and  baar tfaliglMie  beotatiH*  * 

every  Sunday .|8.  Albert  Pphp,  a  fiibgRB»J2 
briehtal  schdlaV,  Iwdi  imd  ekpIaiiBr  JWW* 
fri>mthefatlmra«ltbBe^n||0Ogiie.  •'     - 


l^sinted  bf^J 
street  (  illd 
)tftreat» 
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CLOSING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SESSION. 

The  session  of  our  College  at  Edinburgh  closed  this  year  in  a  verj  inter* 
csting  and  promising  way.  The  Moderator  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  deliTered  an  address  equally 
remarkable  for  its  practical  sagacity,  its  burning  earnestness,  and  its  ele- 
vated spirituality.  Our  thou^ts  have  been  so  strongly  directed  to  the 
importance  of  sustaining  our  collegiate  establishments  in  unabated  vigour, 
and  even  adding  to  their  efficiency,  that  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  follow  in 
Uie  wake  of  the  distinguished  Moderator,  and  contribute  our  humble 
share  of  effort  towards  the  object  which  he  so  earnestly  advocated. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  that  the  exertions  of  the  Free  Church, 
in  the  cause  of  Theological  Education,  have  already  been  productive  of  a 
most  beDeficial  influence  on  other  institutions,  and  even  on  other  countries. 
The  bold  position  assumed  from  the  very  first  by  the  Free  Church  in  thist 
matter — the  vigorous  bound  by  which  she  sprung  from  the  miserable  place 
assigned  to  theological  training  in  what  were  once  our  national  estab- 
lishments, up  towards  the  elevated  position  which  so  momentous  a  matter 
demands,  has  awakened  sleepers  not  a  few,  and  produced  a  most  salutary 
impression.  We  find  some  of  our  brethren  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  example,  contrasting  most  ruefully  the  pittance  of  £60  a-year^ 
allowed  to  each  of  their  five  professors,  with  the  salmes  given  by  the  Free 
Church,  and  urging  our  example  as  a  motive  to  enlarged  liberality.  W& 
are  glad  also  to  observe  that  a  scheme  has  been  started  in  that  church,  foe 
raising  £10,000,  as  a  fund  for  scholarships — a  department  in  which,  also, 
oiur  church  had  the  credit  of  setting  the  example.  Even  in  distant  lands^ 
the  effects  of  the  impulse  given  by  the  Free  Church  to  theological  training 
have  been  felt;  and,  should  the  policy  so  auspiciously  begun  be  generously 
supported,  it  promises  not  only  to  prove  a  source  of  distinction  and  honour, 
but  a  permanent  means,  under  God,  of  qualifying  the  ministers  of  the 
Free  Church  for  maintaining  a  higher  position,  and  rendering;  more  ser^ 
vice  than  any  others  to  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  cause  of  religion. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the  recent  discus- 
sions in  presbyteries  upon  the  College  overtures,  that  something  Hke 
jealousy  of  the  Collegiate  staff  seems  to  have  got  a  footing  in  some  quar- 
ters.   We  are  deeply  persuaded,  that  the  continued  welfare  of  the  College 
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depends,  t6  a  trery  great  degree,  on  the  prevalence  of  a  feeling  of  thorougli 
confidence  and  cordiality  between  the  professors  and  the  office-bearers  of 
the  church.  It  would  be  a  sad  disaster,  were  a  feeling  of  alienation  to 
gain  ground,  or  were  our  College  staff  even  to  be  regarded  as  a  Hparate 
clcus^  or  ecutCy  whom  it  was  the  great  interest  of  other  classes  to  check  and 
control.  In  civU  society,  there  is  never  greater  danger  than  when  dass- 
interests  and  class-jealousies  run  high.  A  democracy  frowning  upon  the 
privileged  aristocracy,  and  railing  against  them  as  idlers  who  feed  and 
fatten  upon  the  toils  of  the  people,  presents  a  most  perilous  condition  of 
society;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  bid  fairer  for  prosperitj 
and  peace  than  a- happy  feeling  of  confidence  and  cordiality  among  diffe- 
rent classes — all  parties  shaiine  the  conviction  that  their  mutual  interests 
and  welfare  are  bound  up  together.  Our  illustration  is  a  somewhat  extreme 
one — and  yet  there  are  considerations  that  prove  it  to  be  possible  that  some 
such  spirit  of  jealousy  might  arise,  between  our  professors  and  the  rest  of 
the  church.  Our  professors,  thongh  paid  very  moderately,  have  higher 
incomes  than  the  mass  of  the  clergy;  their  public  labours  extend  over 
scarce  half  the  year;  and  there  is  something  in  intellectual  eminence,  in 
literary  habits,  and  academic  intercourse,  that  has  a  tendetusy  to  beget  a 
feeling  of  superiority  to  those  who  labour  in  a  more  ordinary  sphere.  As 
human  nature  is  constituted,  these  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  profes* 
fiors  might  render  them  objects  oi  jealousy  in  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  a  church  where  most  of  the  clergy  are  poor,  and  all  of  them  work, 
with  no  stated  holiday,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  3l8t  of  Deoemher, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  look  vrith  some  degree  of  envy  on  the  few  whose 
income  is  comparatively  ample,  and  whose  public  labours  are  comparatirely 
light.  We  merely  state  a  fact,  based  on  what  human  nature  is,  withoat  the 
remotest  intention  of  making  a  charge.  It  were  well  that  the  fact  that  such 
is  the  tendency  of  human  nature  were  present  to  the  minds  both  of  tho86 
who  are  liable  to  yield  to  it,  and  of  those  who  are  liable  to  suffer  &om  it; 
that,  while  the  former  may  be  on  their  guard  against  indulging  a  tendency 
80  sinful,  the  latter  may  use  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  aU  needless  occa- 
sion for  it,  and  to  promote  a  cordial  and  happy  feeling. 

Now,  just  as  we  remark  in  civil  society,  that,  the  people  never  grodge 
rank  or  wealth  to  nobles  who  are  felt  to  be  truly  valuable  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  so  we  are  persuaded  that  neither  the  right-hearted 
ministers  nor  people  of  the  Free  Church,  however  poor  or  hard  wrought 
Ihemselves,  will  grudge  honour,  leisure,  or  emolument  to  professors,  who 
are  known  and  seen  to  employ  their  talents  and  their  leisure  in  vainahle 
efforts  to  promote  the  cause  or  religion.  In  proportion  as  the  value  ct 
their  services  is  seen,  and  their  devotedness  known,  will  their  persons  he 
loved,  and  their  offices  honoured.  Apart  from  higher  considerations,  it  w 
the  plain  interest  of  men  whose  Institution  is  dependent  on  the  good  mil 
of  the  church,  to  give  the  church  abundant  praptical  demonstration  of  th« 
importance  and  efficiency  of  their  offices.  The  chief  q)here  in  which  this 
must  appear  is  obviously  the  conducting  of  their  classes.  Let  the  church 
have  evidence  that  this  department  is  well  conducted — the  evidence  fur- 
liished  by  a  yearly  supply  of  well-educated,  solid,  earnest  young  men— «nd 
by  far  the  most  important  step  wiU  be  secured  towards  the  thorough  popu* 
larity  of  the  College,  and  hearty  good  will  of  the  church.*    But  the%  •• 

■^  An  •ecwknMl  Tidt  Ihmi  menberi  of  fbc  chortb  wtio  rttflde  hi  Bdtttbgrgli,  or  tan  he  t)^^££ 
perarily.to  soDieof  tiie  clMs-rooma  daring  the  lecture  lumr,  would  fUrniih  miMher  K^Ml  ofefUMBcv 
.of  Ibe  tdmlrftbM  msnoer  fn  whleh  ther  are  eonducted*  tot  our  part,  we  know  of  no  Sf^J*^ 
than  the  luUttm  of  the  diitlnsuiehed  PciDtipAl.  Hie  talenta,  ki  ow  )iamWe  oMmtf  foait«w»  >■ 
/I)f9l(vtail  Qtuiix  cT»n  mort  nmuMiy  tbra  in  »nf  orher  irem, 
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tw  professors  kare  no  public  dtties  for  seTen  montlis  of  tbe  year,  the 
cbarch  is  irell  entitled  to  expect  something  more  of  them.     It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  a  laige  body  of  people,  that  so  ample  leisure  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, either  to  recnrit  the  body,  or  furnish  the  mind  for  the  exertions  of  the 
following  winter.     We  attach  considerable  importance  to  this  consideration, 
for  we  could  not  TOiich  for  the  continued  existence  of  a  large  professorial 
staff,  dependent  on  popular  support,  if  the  impression  should  go  abroad, 
ffaat  the  situation  is  half  a  sineture,  and  (fhat  seren  months  out  of  twelre 
are  spent  in  iiterafy  retirement  or  dignified  ease.     We  do  not  mean  to  enter 
on  the  question  raised  in  Dr  DufiTs  address — ^fhe  expediency  of  haying  two 
sessions  in  the  yearinstead  of  one.  Neither  do  we  point  to  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of,  of  asking  the  professors  to  take  a 
large  share  of  the  public  business,  or  committee-work  of  the  church — a  de- 
partment in  which  such  signal  service  has  been  rendered  by  some  of  them, 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  firing,  but  which,  as  it  demands  gifts  not  al- 
ways associated  with  professorial  talent,  tnight  not  be  a  Suitable  channel 
for  the  supplementary  exertions  of  all.    We  would  rather  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  professors  appearing,  befbre  the  church  and  the  world,  as 
champions  of  truth  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  contributors  to  theological 
and  general  literature — as  a  few  of  them,  eren  amid  their  preparatpry 
labofora,  hare  done,  and  are  still  doing.     We  look  on  our  professors  as 
links  of  communication  between  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  litera- 
tore  and  science  on  the  other;  and  even  though  their  published  works 
were  few,  we  would  deem  it  no  small  matter  that  men  of  such  talent  and 
piety  should  fill  the  prominent  situations  they  hold,  because  the  feet  of  their 
doing  so  must  tend  to  inspire  literary  and  scientific  men  with  respect  for 
the  church  to  which  they  belong.    But  if  our  professors  occasionally 
gire  off  to  the  world  works  of  eminent  merit  and  well  adapted  to  the  times, 
the  church  at  large  will  be  fbmished  with  a  palpable  and  conrincing  de- 
monstration  of  the  value,  not  only  of  their  office,  but  also  of  the  leisure 
attached  to  it-     The  recollection  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  by  the 
Princeton  professors,  and  of  the  enviable  halo  with  which  their  literary 
labours  have  surrounded  their  seminary,  makes  us  eager  to  see  our  own  Insti* 
ttttions  similarly  distinguished.     We  hope  there  is  nothing  out  of  place  in 
our  venturing  to  suggest  two  or  three  modes  in  which  something  might 
advantageously  be  done  in  this  way. 

Separate  treatises  on  important  and  much  agitated  subjects,  so  full 
aad  elaborate  as  to  form  real  contributions  to  literature,  would  be  of  emin- 
^t  value,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Such  a  work  on  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  as  Dr  Duff  suggested — a  counterpart  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
Hooker's  in  the  Episcopalian — would  be  most  valuable  and  seasonable. 

The  Princeton  professors  have  done  much  by  their  *'  Biblical  Reper- 
tory" or  Theological  Review;  and  we  woidd  be  proud  to  see  the  New 
College  sending  forth  a  similar  work  that  would  grapple  with  the  pro- 
founder  questions  in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  be  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy  amid  the  errors  and  loose  tendencies  of  the  age. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  the  Bampton  or  Hulsean  Lecture  would 
be  extremely  desirable,  affi)rding  an  opportunity  for  our  professors  (or 
odiers)  to  take  up,  scientifically  and  deliberately,  one  or  other  of  the  more 
stirring  and  important  subjects  of  theological  interest,  and  discuss  it  before 
the  elite  of  the  church  and  the  community.  At  the  opening  of  last  session^ 
Principal  Cunningham  began  a  very  profound  and  masterly  treatise  on  the 
proper  relations  of  Church  and  State.  On  such  an  occasion  as  the  opening 
pf  a  sesrian,  when  the  feelings  of  both  the  students  and  their  friends  9Tf 
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Bblemnuied j  and  the  xniiid  k  pecuUady  opealo  foqiwi^  ond.eidi^i^QM 
of  a  mare  spiritui^  oast,  the  subjeot  was  perhaps  iess  ^propriate  than 
usual ;  but' nothing  could  he  better  adapted  to  the  plan  ofTsjaeh.a  Uoboie- 
■hip  as  we  auggeat ;  and  we  are  Quil»  siue  that  if.  the  karned.](Vio^p4 
would  announce  a  series  of  public  iectunes  on  the  subject  next  sessiop,  be 
woidd  4iBm  a.  laxge  and  jnost  intellig^t  alldi^noe,  and  confer  a  y^  gveat 
&vour  on  the  ooaoununity  at  laqg^e. 

There  is  anothei  way  in  which  we  think  the  New  ColJiege  mkbt  verf 
legitimately  inorease  both  its  usefolnesa  and  its  pppulaiity^.Sioughitinaj 
be  liable  to  more  ohjectioA  than  the.  other  ,phais.  The  idea  has  heen  img- 
ffested  to  us  by  the  great  success  of  some  ]of  the  leatureath^  bsiTebeeQ 
delivered  during  this  winter  ia  E^bargh»  under  the  auspices  loftbfi  Pbi-' 
losophiqal  Institution...  There  is  a  tery  gres^t  thirst,  for  sach.IeQtuc^ 
especially  among  intelligenit  ^uug;  xneOi^and  we  hav^  msaj^^  to  li^Yjatbat 
when  these  lectupres  are  conatrucfaed  on  a.r^ligioys  IfM^jyi,  ft^j  ^  rejiisl^^ 
more,  ^m  they  certainly  are  infinitely  mora  s^fe  and  useful,  i)i^  wh^n  rdi« 
gion  is  wanting.  The  loud  rounds  of  cheering  that  greeted  r  the.  ^ja/^^reli* 
gious  portkNis  of  Hugh  Miller!a  recent  lectujirep  to  the  Philg^pl^icallvsti- 
tution,  still  ring  in  our  ears^ — ^mupic  niore  gnatefn)  than,  tho.subti|i:i|eit,p«]H 
jfermances  of  the  grand  Orchestra  in  fleeter  HalU  But  iew  kctui^«s.ia  the 
Philosi^hic  Institution  have  eidier  the  influence  or  the  bold^e^ofJ^F  MiU^« 
The  Common  Hall  of  th«  New  Collie  is  .^capabley  wev^)4^..suppQse, 
of  containing  .an  audience  of  tfavee  Ctr.lbux  hundr^d^.and^  xireireiittobe 
occasionally  eet  opart. for  the  deliy^yiof  «bor^ courses  j^-  l^ture^  <»ther 
by  the  profesBCffs^  or  others  nppoiutedby  themi  on>9cien^,i<^rt»  p^tilf^fK^ 
biblical  literature^  but  es|)ecially  history,  iuia  wp^jrand  ai.tim^;th^r|vouU 
not  interfere  with  thOi  staged  work  of  ,the(  College  w^  idi^  U^t  f^ertaina 
doubt  either  of  the  success  ^of ,  the  fieheme  w.  of  i  it^  «grea|t  tU^ty, .  t  Iif flepea- 
dently  of  the  good  which  might  thus. foe, done  directly  to  fhe  .^afisc  of 
religious  truth  and  mental  culture,  it  would  be  no  slight  matter  to  have 
introduced  a  large  number  of  intellig^t  per60I^s,^,^jJ)pDlM^^l9^of  tbe 
Collie,  giren  them  an  interest  in.it^  and. laid  them' under, i^.^en^  ot  ot)li- 
gation  to  it  The  Yiery.Basoeiatiog  of  the  Qpllege  ivith.sp^^ucj^  ,tbat  ivfis 
interesting  and  yahiable,  ^rould  greatly  incrisase  its  {popularity;  widittbe 
pubKc,  and  do  it  a  vast  amiount  of  good.  ...  .,,  ^  ,.  ,  . 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that. the  College  is au- Academic  ][n^itu^n  tliat 
would  be  profaned  by  contact  with  the  yulgar  worlds  an4.  W^atinerf^acf^ 
off  £rom  it  by  walls  of /academic  seclusion.  AYhen-it  ha§:bc|?RU;Lefbo^ 
with  age,  and  venerable  from,  ancient  asspciationsi  t^nd.when  jts.-fpdow* 
ments  huTse  placed  it  .in  a  condition  of  independence,  it  lUfor  mc  ^^ 
to  set  at  defiance  the  vulgar  world,  and  to  culd,Tate  the  ai9a4^n^c  H>int 
to  the  utmost.  But  for  our  part  we  cannot  fqrgeft  that  it, is  y,et  dot* 
dened  with  a  considerable  debt ;  that  its  ordinary  revenue,  though  got 
up  with  some  little  pressure,  ia;rdJy  defrays  i^  yearly  expenditure;  that 
its  professorships  are  yet  destitute  of  endo^vmeit,  andftk  schokrshipSf 
though  proBiismg,  ar^  bift^^me^ri^^  .^ha,t}  ifs^fi^rs,^  wijth  ,the_siivrJ« 
exception  of  Natural  Science,  are,n<j>t  connected  with  popular  or  gene- 
rally attractive  subjects;  that  aiiy  considerable  diminution  of  the  pre- 
sent large  ^uvtarber  ef  seudents,  mlch  as  is  all  but' Certain *4o  <oco^»secii^ 
would  lessen  the  eidstiBg  resomces,  and 'even  endanger  lhie..|>ennoiieli^ce  ef 
the  chain;  that  no  provision  exists  for  adding  such  oham  .aa  ml^y  be 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times!,:  or.  ope  n£tte^Baiy^4oi>oc«splet< 
ihebeau  ideal  of  a  currionhun;  that  the  church,,  by  lesohrin^.  to  ^uip  ^ 
Sail  at  Aberdeen^  has^  withdrawn  the  privilege  at  ex^UuaiTe'fVpjrot^en^ 
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from'Edililmi^,  ^ti€'I^fl  t&e'ItistHiitMft  t!ter«,  'like  -the  'iistr^ssed  agri- 
«rlfeiTlHW,'ty  dtipefld  iira  lairgt  degree  ^A  its  o^i^  eaergies  for  proi^«rity^- 
^^tfiK  tref  (^adinot  iHf^«rt>;  and  it'istlilsthiat'inJakAs  ub  so  anxious  to  see 
ifll '^git^te 'feffortH  ulfed  tb  sr(¥6figdi^n  the  holA'af  1§ie.  OoUege  on  the 
j)tibB«?^1ftttd  ift^itedSe  aM  pii^«lfet6'^^sr'^afefoluess.- 
'  Dt  D%fF  fiitggest^^me  lidditffonal  f  roft«6ors^8lhat  mkld  he  deskable 
^one  of  Edacation,  one  of  Erangelistic  Operlilioni,  Mid  one  of  Practical 
IVftinSitf  atirf,^'W  ^^'  ^h^T^  Mf  theite','*r«cdmni«ided?  Uiat  eitberthe 
prd€^6^^0i- ^qtidifi^'  ttkinistlgj^  sfaotild  Im'  a«keA  to  give  a  few  lectures 
ni<(to  *life^<«='iufelj^tft»=JWe''r<^l«d^  t*ie»  EtoggtJstiWi  f»  moe*' valuable,  and 
estjecittlft  WV^gWdi^'th^-l^'ttf'tfee  fhree^-silbj^cts^  that  of  practical 
tteiiiri^;' ^'Thiff haiVilmnM ^' otir'ydtiffff < pir^achewr  fe;' for  the riiost part, 
^xiiWffVe.  '  We''ivrih?'fitorii"*j>ltiitf«i!  i*c«3leel*0WB  of  our  own  eirperience, 
M^  cktihfd  r^a^  fbrgeft  oilr  sad  cfiAl^an^a^Mi&^&t^^heti  we  first  presided 
OYer  ^*k!i^k-iesSon/aAd'comittenced,  ih  fi  sttfte  of  great  praofical  rawness, 
the  viirfitls*d*!fies't)f  thb  mhiislty.'"'  In"  the  absence  of  a  formal  proTision 
for  i^^c^l^'ti^i!ditig/ 'a' litdef'envp^  school?,  district 

Mmi^,  ^d  the  Gke,  is  of  the  grfeatttst  Sfervice  i6  ot»'  young  men.  Since 
th^^dfirMbh'W'aiif  dott^tl^hK^d'tb^  define  IMj  EffinglMim^s  offer  to  endow  a 
ehAfr'df *Witdb,f  TH^logy,  this 'Sfil>5e«t  h*s  -rathfer  dropped  out  of  viev^, 
\mt'itWr\f^  Wapoirtatifi  Wift'Sbfeliete' th«  students  ■themselViBS  would 
^fly^^eK^h' aUy  s^frangetll<eftt  bj^hich  fhefr  tAhda  Woild  be  turned  to 
tte  b^  pi^ciM^l  m^hbdMitf  c6h^Gting^«ir'work'.  'We  have  heard  some 
<*f'ihfe  best'df^  thfem  ^RiWeril"the 'absence  bfrifiytoect  provision  in  our 
thede^frl'  eettnr^Mi^fc^  th<3  ittiptt>Veitf«ttt  of  Ihe  Voiil;  and  we  are  cpitte 
Btir^th^'flfey >Mrdtild  attend  lemuted^ with-  the  greatest  ^agemefes  whosb 
direct  iWd  avbTtW  tibjeot  wohld' b^'  to  cttlt»vA*fr  the  hearty  and  direct  its 
zeal  Intel  the'  besrt  p^at^cal  chaflneliSfitir^ronidting  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
c6nr6t*sron' and  edification  of  souls;  :•     '      <    * 

It'&lbfr^sisdblie  to's})end  erin '^  f^w 'holirs  in  considerihg  (ihis  subject 
^fhotH  elj^eiienfcirig  a  d\6epenifa^  wnVietion  of  its  vast  impwtance.  We 
foffdh-z-hope,  "Whatevefr  artan^ement  th^  ehurehmay  aldopt  as  to  the 
ntnu^ff^'of^h^  -thedlc^skl^  iBt(tituei6n9,  that'  she  will  iivcessantly  labour  to 
improve  and  perfect  them.  We  trust  She' wiH  never  descend  contentedly 
(a  thef  j^visittA  of  Wrte^aisttiptiott  times;  "For'  otm  own  part,  it  is  with 
nucfaf^r^^r^'^h^t'tve  l^k  bd^k  on'W<<?oiirs<d  of  theological  training  in 
tote^iatt^Mlidn'tliri^^^  ATid  if  «AVy  w«re  an 'allowuble  feeling,  we  slrould 
be  iri(:HnM^  tt>  Aferfeihir  fowai-drthe  yotttfg  men  of 'the  prejsdnt  day  for  the 
fiicilit?^  Qi^  tojoyftlrrd^llystlidyinr  theology;  and  domshg  forth  to  the 
conits^  i^ith'  en&t},-  fhitiilfttf  witli  fhe^hole  field,  aald  famished  with  aH 
tfe  weftitKrtis  6P«^  Wtofiite:         '     '   ^'  •■  ■?    ,n      . 


I'l'    #  .1    i\i  'II.   .       -'  .J*. 


iV'.—^K  A^f'l.ltfl'hOijS  MaDIKBTTHE  •EViNdtttlST*'  OF  OtD  teStAJtEKT    ' 

I,   .  ,  i>nopnfeciES. 

if  hasibeen  «hoifB^  ihaiidie  streamr  ofi  Old  Teiiwneat  propheoy  respeoting 
^  Mtamh^ia  iia  twa*  great'  branteh£s^-*ihe  one  offiginating  in  the  calling 
and  daitiBatiMi.of  LnoMl^jtiie  othcv^ia  the  putpose  to  aet  uffi  kingdom  c^ 
rig^t«MunwB8  iiad  bicning.  for  the.  work!  dn  the .  httnse  ^  David— *flo wed  in 
the  asme-diseetwdii^  <uid<  pointed  to  the  same  great  event.  The  announce^ 
Qi«irt»i&>bodii]Wii|ibitilyjpantempliited.and[  jrei)«i^^  an  oigayrio  or  p^iv 
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sonal  connection  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  as  the  neoessary 
condition  of  their  fulfilment ;  so  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  preten* 
sions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^f  he  was  indeed  that  concentrated  Israel,  and 
that  peerless  son  of  David,  in  whom  the  two  lines  of  prophecy  were  to 
meet  and  be  carried  out  to  their  destined  completion,  the  indwelling  of  the 
divine  in  his  human  nature  must  have  existed  as  the  one  foundation  of 
the  whole  building : — ^that  very  truth  which  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time 
could  not  bear  even  to  be  mentioned  in  their  presence — the  truth  of  his 
proper  deity — ^vas  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  realization  of  all 
that  was  predicted.  Hence  it  is  that  the  four  evangelists,  each  in  their 
own  peculiar  way,  but  with  a  common  insight  into  the  import  of  Old  Tes* 
tament  prophecy,  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  case,  all  begin  with  laying 
this  foundation.  St  John  opens  his  narrative  with  a  formal  and  lengthened 
statement  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  Godhead,  and  broadly  asserts  that  in 
him  the  divine  Word  was  made  flesh.  St  Ltdce  also  relates  at  length  the 
circumstances  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and  with  the  view  evidently 
of  conveying  the  impression,  that  this  mode  of  being  bom  into  the  world 
stood  in  essential  connection  with  Christ's  being,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
^'  the  Son  of  the  Highest."  Even  Mark,  while  observing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible brevity,  does  not  omit  the  essential  point,  and  begins  his  narraUre 
with  the  most  startling  announoement  that  ever  headed  an  historical  com- 
position : — "  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God" 
And  the  first  evangelist,  who  wrote  more  immediately  for  his  Jewish 
brethren,  and  continually  selects  the  points  that  were  best  fitted  to  ^ihit 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  characteristically  enters  on 
his  narrative  by  describing  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  miraculous  birth 
as  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  of  the 
incarnation : — "  Now  all  tliis  was  done  that  it  might  be  inlfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,,  saying,  Behold  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  ImmanucI, 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us." 

Commentators,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  this  prediction  should  be  ^pli^  to  Christ;  and  not  a  lew 
hold  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  first  instance  of  an  ordinary  child 
bom  after  the  usual  manner  in  the  prophet's  own  time,  and  only  in  a  se- 
condary, though  higher  and  more  complete,  sense  applicable  to  the  Mes- 
siah. Their  chief  reason  for  this  is,  that  they  see  no  other  way  of  under- 
standing how  the  facts  announced  in  the  prophecy  could  properly  hsTC 
been  a  sign  to  Ahaz  and  his  people,  as  they  were  expressly  called  by  the 
prophet.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  this  point,  we  simply 
state  it  as  our  conviction,  that  the  difficulty  felt  arises  mainly  from  a  wrong 
view  of  what  is  there  meant  by  a  ti^n — as  if  \he  prophet  intended  by  it 
something  which  would  be  a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  wicked  king  and 
kingdom  of  Judah.  On  the  contrary,  the  prediction  manifestly  bears  the 
character  of  a  threatening  to  these,  though  with  a  rich  and  precious  pro- 
mise inclosed  for  a  future  generation.  Between  the  promise  of  the  child 
and  its  fulfilment,  there  was  to  be  a  period  of  sweeping  desolation — ^for  the 
child  was  to  be  bom  in  a  land  distinguished  for  ''  butter  and  honey,"  the 
spontaneous  products  of  a  desolated  region,  as  opposed  to  one  well  peopled 
and  cultivated  (comp.  Isa.  vii.  15  with  t.  22),  and  was  to  be  fed  of 
these.  This  state  of  desolation  the  prophet  describes  to  the  end  of  tiie 
chapter  as  ready  to  fall  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  inevitably  oertain? 
notwithstanding  that  a  present  temporary  dehreranee  was  to  be  ^mted  to 
it;  so  that,  &om  the  connection  in  which  the  promise  of  the  dutd  stadsr 
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coapkd  with  tlie  loftinew  of  die  teirms  in  nyhich  it  is  expressed,  there  ap« 
pears  no  adequate  occasion  for  it  till  the  impending  calamities  were  overpast, 
and  the  real  Immanuel  should  oome.  Indeed,  as  Dr  Alexander  justly  states 
(on  Isa.  vii.  H),  ^'  There  is  no  ground,,  grammatical,  historical,  or  logical, 
for  doubt  as  to  the  main  point,  that  the  church  in  all  ages  has  been  right 
m  regarding  the  passage  as  a  signal  and  explicit  prediction  of  the  miracu-r 
lous  conception  and  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Even  Ewald,  whose  views 
are  certainly  low  eliough  as  to  his  mode  of  explaining  the  prediction,  yet  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  '^  every  interpretation  is  false  which  does  not  admit 
that  the  prc^het  speaks  of  the  coming  jS^lessias/' 

We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  regarding  the  application  of  this 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  Ohrkt  as  an  application  of  the  more  direct  and  obvious 
kiad.  And  such  also  is  the  next  prophecy  referred  to  by  Matthew,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Micab  regarding  Bethlehem  as  the  Messiah  s  birth<plaoe..  The  evon-^ 
gelist  does  not  formally  quotb  this  prophecy  as  from  himself,  but  gives  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  diief  priests  and  scribes,  of  whom  Herod  demanded  where 
Christ  should  be  born.  The  prediction  is  so  plain,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  diversity  of  opinion  about  it.  But  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  this  prophecy  of  Micah  and  that  of  Isaiah  re« 
ferred  to  immediately  before,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  fornned  one  reason 
with  the  erangelist  for  bringing  them  so  near  to  each  other ;  as  the  latere 
prediction  leans  upon  the  esurlier  and  even  furnishes  a  sort  of  hey  to  it. 
Not  only  do  they  both  relate  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  was  to  be  the  great 
hope  of  the  Lord's  people,  but  in  both  .alike  this  child  is  expressly- repre- 
sented as  of  divine  origin  (in  Isaiah  by  b^in^.d^ed  '^  Immanuel,"  in  Micab 
by  the  words, ''  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old  from  everlast^ 
ing") ;  and  the  virgin  mother,  rendered  so  prominent  in  the  first  prophet, 
is  simply  ceffsrred  to  in  the  second  as  one  presumed  to  be  already  known 
to  the  church,  and  destined  afi(er  a  period  of  trouble  and  disaster  to  givo 
birth  to  the  child  of  promise.  ^^  Therefore,"  says  Mioah,  immediately  ^ter 
specifying  Bethlehem  as  the  birth-plaoe,  ^^  thei«£[>re  will  he  give  them  up,- 
until  the  time  that  she  which  travaileth  shall  bring  forth :"  they  were  to  he 
given  up,  namely,  to  troubles  a&d  desolations  (corresponding  to  the  un- 
natozal  abu&dance  of  butter  and  ho^ey  in  Isaiah),  till  she  that  waa  at  last 
to  tmvail  in  birth  with  the  grand  hope  of  the  nation,  should  bring  forth  at 
BetUehem  the  really  divine  Ruler,  who  should  fpr  ever  establish  the  king«^ 
<hiia  in  righjteousness.  It  is  plain  from  this  allusion  in  Micah  to  Isaiah, 
bow  the  pjcophecy  of  the  latter  respecting  the  Immanuel  was  understood 
shortly  after  it  was  delivered ;  and  in  applying  it  so  directly  and  exclusively 
to  Christ,  the  evangelist  Matthew  was  only  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  an 
ancient  seer,  who  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the  lioly  Ghost. 

Presently,  however,  we  come  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  to  another 
and  different  application  of  a  prophecy.  For,  when  xelating  the  pnoviden^ 
tial  circumstances  connected  with  Christ*s,  temporary  removal  to  Egypty 
and  his  abode  there  till  the  death  of  Herod,  he  says  it  took  place,  *^  that  it 
Slight  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  wophet,  saying. 
Out  of  Egypt  have  I  caUed  my  Son."-^(Chap.  ii.  16.)  It  admils  of  no: 
doubt,  that  this  word  of  the  prophet  Hosea  was.uttered  by  him  rather  as  an 
histoEKaL  record  of  the  past,  than  as  a  prophetical  aanoioneement  of  the 
^^itnie.  It  pointed  to  Ood's  faith&lness  and  love  in  delivering  Israel 
from  his  pbioe  of  temporary  aojoum,-^^^  When  Israel  was  a  .child,  then  I 
loved  him,  jkmI  called  my  Son  oat  of  Egypt."  When  regarded,  by  the 
^▼uigelist,  thenefare,  as  a  wofd  needing  to  have  its  accomplishment  in 
Chxisi,  it  nanifestly  could  not  be  because  the  word  itself  waa  prophetical^ 


tieal  )eiirclkim8te&D0e.fit  evemtj  it  ifc>htn0ef  bya^T^ryttcAiiitioiiffi^er^^flli^ 
iiOBAi  (oSML  a  fr<niieo7^ ;  mmpevflnt  it'  itcinrda*tD  ^hiiirBl  ;beeni'ddh»riii:*tite 
tjpe^'  miioBft mgailt  w  dotiein  tiie  duidtype.    And  ibe  oitlf  yjibl^f  ib«faittit 
respe^itiiig  lA  is^  how  could /the  tinBhig  of  krNeVK>allbf  S^^fit?lii9ili^i^^ 
fli  propkBtiGal'adtiaiKin^tu^  aisensdy  tlinfr  ifcrmliBtnfte'yepeated'iBltliq  pei^ 
•onal-kistarjr  oCilesQsi?  ■•'*  •.  .:>•  -  '/  '  '''i,''!    ^  j.:ji.>{ii  i<;-  .^j  I'.m.  »:»{im>«'' 
'   Tfak^quaationUsialcnuiylleen  answeved  by  aaHidf^tUo^'W^Diti'Ui^ 
hnpoxttamt'pairt^*  in«ur  kni  «riialei»  iffaeve  -di9'Tdaiion>)fnuii>tt(»intddimit''b(f- 
twe^a  Ohvis*  and  Israel,'    ThbT^akipn^Hvias  jsncb<thtit  tise  wgiit  oallk^aml 
dsMinatioii  oflstaclfto  be  toot  dBiy  blessed^ibfttalflO  tiie  ^bann0l<#M)t66di!ig 
tO'ihe  Wqrid)  nteoeitoaarilyt  stood  OTer  for  its  proper  aeooxnplwbim^nttiil^  Ik 
abopld  oome^  wbo  iravto  combine  with'tb«>dttti»cliTei'cUariiet^fMtibs  ^n 
child  of  Abraham,' Itho'esnatial  piDportiea  of  thoOodh^acU  -  AK  liM&teocdd 
be  done  bcfoie  this, yraM naiaoxe thanthie  fint ISeeble sprouting oflhettv^, 
ad  oomparediirith'the  giganlic  stateliricssiMMl  expaiUio^  of  UlB^u)l^gMi^. 
80  thatv  Tiewed  in n^^otito^the  ptiTobso  and  appoiBtwent  of  Go^  Inti^, 
in  s^  far  as  ihey  vrere  iha  peopie  of  Otnl,  possessed  diei^bis^iMiittgs  of'wbftt 
was  in  its  completeness  tobe  developed  in  Jesus  rthey,  GkJdfsiiSonin  tbe 
feebleness  andvimporfeetionof  ivfiincy^heihe  issoel^f Chodintiealftedftnd 
oonoeniarated  folnessof  blessnig.    Aaidvhetieie  to  make  maatfsilii  thifl  ^n- 
nection  between  the  old<  amd  'the  aew^  bkweeii  Issasl  itf  "Ifaeilowefiiand 
Isnael  in  the  higher  seaso,  it  was  aedessavy^^ot  only 'that  ihero  shiMild  h^ 
long  to  Christy  iaits  Ughest  perfeetisii,  all  that  was  R<|cai«d  to'  fulfil  lt)e 
caltinganddistinatiDB  of  Israelj-as  :dessribed  iti  {yiropfaatic 'Ser^vtafS,  but 
that  there  shxiald-sdsobs^ucbpalpaldei  and  desi|gued*iH)n'efi^iM|dmioi«  b^ 
tweea  his  histoiiy  aad  that  of  aneient  Ismel^as  would  be  lihetbe^signatfre 
of  haai^eB  to  bis.pretensiona,  andtbeTmattcr-to&'ftu^t/'tesliiaiinyitoiilaftnR 
Israelite  deatia J.'    Saoh  a  aotnspondenoe  ^  waa  fciasid  esp^ally  in  ^  tem- 
porary sojousa  ini  Egypt,  aaxd  sUbseqateBt  < recaQr  iStcm  it  to-  tiili  proper  field 
of  coyeaaait-lile  and  blessiagw    Ifyaadur  Lord' himself  .ibeatsfiaa^>evea  the 
things  that  befell  the  Elins^  the  Old  Tedtomeat^  wexe  a  prophecy  inJaetioii 
of  the  similac  thiags  that  wore  to  befaU  the  sttllJgvesleriBiaBiof'tlie  Kca') 
how  much  more  laiightlsraeLs  former  experiencei  in  Hob  iaspectbr talon 
for  a  pDopheey  of  what  was  aubstantially  toi(reouriin.'ltfa^soiclodely  refaded 
history  of  Jesusl  .  Thafa  the.^chl^thisga  were  llniS'iso^ipalpsMy  aetaiaing 
fi^n,  WaS'Qod'e  sign  in'proTadencO'to.ar^lumbiriagehiDinjiiytthatt^ 
end  of  the  old  was  at- length ipasaisg) into tfulfillDewti    -dtipENbtkimeds^w 
as  matfers  stood  there  was  a  vkqrai.aeoeaoty  that-ittahquid  piodkuai^tfaflt 
He,.who  of  old  levied  Israclv  so  as  topnaserrehim  lortatisBe  in;iE^Hfpti  «^ 
then  callhitoioiU  fertthe/etc^rsbrrke  heihad  taireadee^^asfufiwi^fttinff  tD 
sevive  his  werky  and  cany  it  foinfaird  )ti>.  its  rdastinedueomplelioaj  byttuit 
Child 4>f  bepQ^>towhl>ia>ial];  iJie. history randipranaseajofi Israel  poiiktediss 
their eommoa ceatrer  - -.   ••.  j      -r.       ■   ..  ..r -i.  .ii\'-.->h  on;;  .ini'j^  ni  ">• 
In  -snch  a  oss^  ef  ooaorset  iHben  ibeik  )the  iprapheoy  tmd^  the  fhliHimit ak 
deedsy  and  deeds  oennected»>the  O^nS' wUh  adower^  »thci'Dthianii&th«B'hi^ 
'Sphere  ef«erviee>  theeeeoulioidy  be>ageikeial,ndt  aoompipteianddMaikfl 
agreement    There  must  be.naa^idifil^eaeeS'BS  weM  ae)  ceiikad^nsca^i  It 
waa  so  in  the  ease  of.  Jc^nthe.  Bi^tist*  4as*\c(n»paiMd  widii&isuprolbijiM; 
£lias»    Xi  was  so^ftooi  with  our  jLoixl,tviih,  bis  (tempoeaiyiiconuieetioaiHw 
Sgyp^  ^^  ooBipared  witih  tlMM;  Ati  anoieat'  laraeL  .li^mliessentiai'htfe^ 
menta  thete  ^  are  obvious  cirotiiastantial  .-diiFenBBoes^^ut  these  iSdcl^oiBf  sb 
the  alteied  einrnmstanoesiof  4he  case  onattiraltyy  and,  .iai»ed,raiBocsDnrfly 
i^ve  rite  tp*  -  >£iiougbi  if  ll^e iwetaiBudiiyiJ^le>  lyweepaadfhfP-  ^ 
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deailj  be^okfi  ^  same  •nerraUaghand  in  Pkvyidence,  working  toward 
the  aoconpdudinient  of  the  same  great  end.  These  limitations  hold  also, 
aod|  iftdbradi  with,  still  ffredter  force,  in  respect  to  the  next  application 
made.bf  8e  Maithew,  When  he  says  of  iiie  slaughter  bj  Herod  of  the  in- 
footsat  BetMehemy  "*  Theil  waisf  fblfilled^at  which  was  spoken  bj  Jeremy 
tb^  pibphety  saying,  Jn*  Aamar  was  theffe  a  yoioe  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping,  and  great  mourning;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  andwould 
xu)t>be  comforted,  bfcanae  thiey  are  not."  Here  the  relation  is  not  so  close 
between; .the  Old  and  the  New  as  in  the  farmer  case;  and  the  words  of  the 
eraagelist  imply  aft  mmh;  whm  he  puts  it  merely,  «^  Then  was  fulfilled," 
not  a$  befobr^i  '' That  it  might  bafiilfiUfid/'*  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that, 
when  a  woiid  onginally  spoken  respecting  an  erent  at  Rama  (a  place  some 
miksBortliof  Ji^ni9ale»)  iaap^iedto  another  CTent,  which  took  place 
ages  afi^^ards  ^  Dmhbhem  (aaoiker  place  lying  to  the  south  of  it),  the 
fttlfilnient  meant  in-  ihd<  htler  case  must  hare-  been  of  an  inferior  and 
seooiUGbity  kind.  Yetthere tenst ^o  hare  been  some  such  relation  be- 
tween the;  two  ereaits^  a& . rendered  tbe  one  substantially  a  repetition  of  the 
other;  and  aontething,  too,  u-  the  wbole  clroumstances,  to  make  it  of  im« 
portanee  that  the  oonnecfcioa' between  them  shonld  be  marked  by  their 
being  ranged  under  one.  and  the  same  pi)ophetical  testimony. 

NoWythe<  matter  knay  be  briefly  abstted  tbsta:  It  ivas  at  Rama,  as  we 
learn  iacideillaUy  fbomt  Jer.  xL  1^/ that  the  Chaldean  conqueror  of  old 
assembled  the  ilast  band  of.  Israelitish  captives  before  sending  them  into 
eaile.  •  Amdibaing  a  place  iWkhin  tketerritary-  of  Benjamin,  the  ancestral 
mother  of  iiietril)i»,  Raohe),  i9  poetically  repx^esenled  byi  the  prophet  as 
isisi&g  ai  lottd  cry"  of  distress,  and  gifing  way  to  a  ^isconaolate  grief,  be- 
csttse  gettiiKg  there^  as  she  thot^ty  the  last  look  of  her  hapless  children, 
seeing  them  ra/lblessiytorn'imn  her  graspf  and  doomed  to  an  apparently 
hopeless  exile*  c/T^  twasitvat-thait'of 'sfend-  mother,' whose  family  pros- 
pects seemed  taow  to  fa^entftrelyiblasiie^.''  And^  ismsdall'  the  outward  diver- 
sities that' esasted,  ^the  etahgelist  deseridd  sujbstantially  the  same  ground 
for  such  a  -disconsolate'  grief  in  the  terent  at'Bethiehem»  For  here,  again, 
therte  wtas'anotikdr,>  liwvgh  move  disguised  en«my,  of  the  real  hope  of  Is- 
rael,* whoratcuck  wxtii  relentless  .severiSy^uid  struck  what  was  certainly 
neoDt  to  be  an  equally  fatal  blow.'  Though  it  was  but  an  handful  of  chil- 
dren 4hat  a^ltaally.peririied^  yetv  aa  among  thesei  tiMi  Child  of  promise  was 
supposed  itoibe^iinciilded^ii! might  well  seen  as  .if  all  were  lost;  Rachers 
oi&{Mrfaig,.a^  tke:fa^tagia-of  God^  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  new  cove- 
lumt,  widi  all  its  pibmiseaiof  grace  and  glovys  was  for  ever  buried  in  the 
graTe  of  Ihot  Son  af  tke  vitgin^f  so  be  that  he  'liad  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  lutUeaa-  jealousy^  of  the  tynlnt.  So  that,  riewed  in  regard  to  the  main 
thing,  tlie  Chaldean  0QnqviBrar<  had  again  revired  in  the  cruel  Edomite, 
who  then  held  the  govenuneiitof  /  Jadea,  and  the  slaughter  at  Bethlehem 
was,  in  spirit  and  design,  as  fatal  a  catastrophe  as  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  laat  nnmarii  of  Jewaintnithe  'dSrouria^  gulph  of  Babylon.  As  vain, 
thereforefi  for  .the  church  of*  the  New  Testament  to  look  for  a  friend  in 
Uerody  in  resfiest  to  the  needed'  redemption,  as  for  the  church  of  old 
to  hare  looked  for  imch  in  Nebnchadnezsir^  Such  is  the  instruction 
briefly  oonlabed  in  the>  evangetisfs'flpblicadon  of  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah; aisinstmctian  mnoh  ntfe^edthen,  when  so  many  were  disposed  to 
look  for  gteafcthsD^B  from  the  Herods;,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  the 
deadliest  cnemica  of  the  truth,  and  the  manifest  rods  of  God's  displeasure. 
The  lesson,  indked,  was  needed  for  all  times,  that  the  church  might  be 
^wned  not^e.ca^ect  prosperity  and  triumph  to  the  cause  of  Christ  fi^om 
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the  saoconr  of  ungodly  rulers  of  this  world,  but  only  from  Qpd,  in  spite  of 
their  ceaseless  machinatknur  and  violence. 

In  this  last  application  of  a  prophetic  word  by  Matthew  to  the  erents  of 
the  gospel,  there  is  a  remarkable  disregard  of  external  and  snperfidal  dif- 
ferences,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  inward  and  vital  marks  of  agreement. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  in  his  next  abdication,  the  rereise  seems 
rather  to  be  the  case — a  deep  spiritual  characteristic  of  Messiah  is  connected 
with  the  mere  name  of  a  city.  The  settling  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  Naza- 
reth, it  is  said,  at  the  close  of  chap,  ii^  took  place  ^^  that  it  might  be  foi- 
filled,  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  he  shall  be  called  a  Naxarene." 
There  is  here  a  prcdiminary  difHculty  in  regard  to  the  thing  said  to  hare 
been  spoken  by  the  prophets,  which  is  not  in  so  many  words  to  be  found 
in  any  prophetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  indeed,  from  its  being 
said  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  prophets  generally,  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
that  the  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  give  us  the  precise  statement  of  any 
single  prophet,  but  rather  the  collected  sense  of  several.  He  seems  chiefly 
to  refer  to  those  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Zechoriah,  where  the  Messtrii  was 
announced  as  the  S«zer  or  sprouting  branch  of  the  house  of  Darid, 
pointing  to  the  unpretending  lowliness  of  his  appearance  and  his  kmgdom. 
It  is  understood  that  the  town  Nazareth  had  its  name  from  the  same  root, 
and  on  account  of  its  poor  and  demised  condition.  That  it  was  generally 
regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt  even  in  Qsdilee,  af^ears  iixim  the 
question  of  Nathanael,  *^  Ctm  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nataretk?"— 
(John  i.  46.)  And  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  may  have  been 
expressed  in  its  very  name.  So  that  the  metpiing  of  thejevangeltst  here 
comes  to  be,  that  the  providence  of  God  directed  Joseph  to  Nasareth,  as 
a  place  in  name,  as  wfdl  as  general  repute,  peculiarly  low  and  despised, 
that  the  prophecies  respecting  Jesus  as  the  tender  shoot  of  David's  stem 
might  be  fulfilled.  The  meaning,  indeed,  thus  becomes  plain^  aiough,  but 
so  outward  and  comparatively  unimportant  a  circumstance  seems  to  us 
too  small  a  thing  to  be  pointed  to  as  a  fulfilment  of  propheoy.  In  this, 
however,  we  judge  perhaps  too  much  from  the  present  advanoed  positioo 
of  Christ's  cause  and  kingdom ;  and  also  from  the  gveatly  altered  tone  of 
thinking  in  respect  to- the  significanoe  of  names,  llie  Jews' were  aceus- 
tomed  to  mark  every  thing  %  an  appropriate  name ;  with  diem  the  appel- 
lations of  men,  towns,  and  localities  every  where  uttered  a  (Sentiment  or 
told  a  history.  A  respect  to  this  prevalent  tone  of  thinking  pervades  the 
whole  gospel  narrative,  and  appears  espedally  in  the  names  given  to 
John  Baptist  (the  Lord's  favour),  and  Jesus  (Saviour) ;  m  the  sumaaies 
applied  by  Christ  to  Simon,  to>  James  and  John  (Booneiges)  ;  in  the  flKt 
of  the  traitor,  who  among  the  dkoiples  represented  the  eupidit^,  and  Mind* 
ness,  and  treachery  of  the  Jewish  people,  also  beating  tibe  name  of  Judsi 
(the  Jew.)  So  natural  was  this  mode  of  viewing  things  to  the  disetpies, 
that  the  evangelist  John  even  finds  a  significance  in  the  name  of  S£k>a]n 
as  connected  with  one  of  the  miracles  of  <^tts,  (ehap.  ix.  ?•)  It  was  fitly 
called  Siloam,  neni^  since  one  was  now  sent  to  it  |br  such  a  mhrade  of 
mercy ;  its  name  would  henceforth  acquire  a  new  signifioanoy*^  It  might, 
therefore,  be  perfectly  natural  for  those  who  lived  in  our  Lord's*  time,  to 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  name  of  the  town  wihece  he  was 
brought  up,  and  whence  he  was  to  manifest  himself  to  Israel.  And  in  that 
state  of  comparative  infancy,  when  a  &eb)e  fisith  and  a  low  smritnal  aenie 
required  even  outward  maiks,  like  finger-posts,  to  guide  ^mem  into  the 
right  direction,  it  was  no  small  token  of  the  ovenmling  pcovideDee  of 
Ood,  that  he  oiade  the  Teij  name  of  Chnst'a  zendance  pmnt  to  distincdy 
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to  tke  lowly  oo&ditioii  Ia  which  anmart  pitopheto  had  fbretcdd  he  should 
appear.  By  no  profound  sagacity,  <a  deep  spiiitual  insii^,  hut  even  as. 
with  their  ho4ily  eyeaight  they  might  heboid  the  truth,  that  Jieaiis  was  the. 
predicted  J/a^r,  or  tender  sho^  of  David ;  ao^  the  word  of  the  pnophetv 
was  fulfilled  in  a  way  peculiaily  adapted,  to  the  times. 

The  same  land  of  Mstwardnen  aiui  iq^parent  Bapterfifiiality,  hut  coupled 
with  the  same  tender  consideration  and  spiritual  discernment,  diacoveni 
itself  in  some  of  the  other  applications  made  hy  the  evangelists  of  ancient 
prophecy.  Thus  in  Matt  viii.  17,  Christ  is  said  to  hare  wrought  his  mi« 
raculoufi  cures  on  the  diseaaes  of  men,  ^^that  it  might  he  fulfilled,  which 
wasspoken  by  £saias  the  pr<^het>  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  sicknesses."  Was  this  the  whole  that  the  prophet  meant  ?.  Was  it 
even  the  main  thing  ?  The  evangelist  does  not,  in  fiact,  say  that  it  was ;  he 
merely  says,  that  Christ  was  now  engaged  in  the  work*  of  which  the  pro- 
phet spake  in  these  words ;  and  so,  indeed,  he  was.  Christ  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  remove  by  bis  mediatorial  agency  the  evil  that  sin  had  brought 
into  the  world.  He  began  this  work  when  he  cured  bodily  diseases,  as 
these  were  the  fruits  of  sin;  and  the  removal  of  them  was  intended  to 
serre  as  a  kind  of  ladder  to  guide  men  to  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
part  that  still  remained  to  be  dmie.  It  waa  this  reiy  oonnection,  which 
oar  Lord  himself  marked,  when  he  said  alteroatoLy  to  the  sick  man  of  the 
palsyi  «^  Thy  sins  be  fofgiven  thee,"  and,  ^' Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk ;"  it  was  as  much  .as  to  say,  t^e  doing  of  the  one  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other;  they  are  but  different  parts  of  the  same  process.  That 
Matthew  knew  weU  enough  which  was  the  greater  and  more  important 
part  of  the  process^  is  evident  from  the  explanation  he  records  of  the  name* 
of  Jesus  (chap.  L  21, ''  He  shall  save  his  people  firom  their  sins"),  and  his 
reporting  sueh  a  dedaratioh  of  Christ  as  this,  ^^  The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
give  his  life  a  ranson  for  many^ — (chap.  xx.  S6.)  We  have  similar  examples 
in  John  xi^.  36,  where  the  preservation  of  our  Lord's  limbs  from  violence 
is  regarded  as  a  fulfilmeat  of  the  prophecy  in  type—"  A  bone  of  him  (the 
Paschal  Liamb)  shall  not  be  broken  ;  and  in  ver.  37,  where  the  piercing 
of  Christ  a  side  is  cenneeted  with  the  prediction  in  Zechariah— "  They  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  pieroed."  It  is  evident,  that  in  both  cases  alike 
the  original  word  looked  farther  than  the  mere  outward  oiroumstances 
here  noticed,  and  had  respect  mainly  to  spiritual  characteristics.  But  this 
erangeliatf  who  had  a  quick  eye  to  the  discerning  of  the  spiritual  in  the 
outward,  who  oould  even  see  in  the  slight  elevation  of  the  cross  something 
that  pointed,  as  it  were,  to  heaven  (ohap.  xii.  3d),  saw  also  the  hand  of 
God  in  those  apparently  acoidental  and  superficial  distinctions  in  Christ's 
crucified  body — the  finger-mark  of  heaven,  giving  visible  form  and  ex- 
pression to  the  great  truths  they  embodied,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
readily  apprehended.  It  was  not  as  if  these  outward  things  were  the 
whole  in  liis  view,  but  that  th^.were  the  heaven-appointed  signs  and  in- 
dications of  the  whole ;  seeing  these,  he,  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  saw  all 
—in  the  unbroken  leg  the  all-perfect  Victim ;  in  the  pierced  side  the  un- 
utterahle  agony  and  distress  of  the  bleeding  heart  of  Jesus. 

We  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  other  applications  made  of  Old 
Tsatament  prophecy  to  Jesus  by  the  evangelists.  They  are  either  applica- 
tioM  in  the  most  direct  and  obvious  sense  of  predictions,  that  can  be 
undentaod  of  no  other  circumstances  and  events  than  those  they  are  applied 
to,  or  applications  of  some  of  the  psalms  and  other  prophecies,  which  had 
ahcady  been  employed  in  part  by  Christ  himself.  Ttus,  Matt.  iv.  15, 16, 
which  regards  the  light  diffused  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  land  of 
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Naphtali  and  Zebuluo,  as  a  ftilfilm^sitrof  th^  pKQp|i9^i<iTlffbi«..1v3; 
Matt  XXI.  4,  ^^im  xil  lt5,  which  iK>BBe«(  Ckisfa  ridbg 
an  au  with  .thfrpn^»lMcjin  ZeckiQxi  a^Matt  xxviiv  *d,(>wl!Fiolfi"iii  tiki* 
nMttm6r,eainiee(0  i^etiaiiBactioim  iibotif  tlife  thkty  pit^^efT  ^faibn^g^T^Vo 
Judas  with  the  nropheef  !ti  Zedt/^ia:  t9—&me  are  adttiitltea"1if  ^1  the 
more  kamed.  and  judieisina  iatefyratora  of  4he'prtB>iit  ^dmrto  >  \A  «p]^^- 
tioBs  of  pro^w  of  the  mo^t  ;dfre<Jt  and  sitbfple  kind. '    Portioiii  of 
Ps.  xxii.  and  of  m.  xlii.'  1--4,  liii.  1,  12,  of  vvhioh  WiQ  hate  ahready.had 
occasion  to  speak,  in  eonnection  with  our  Lord^s  own  ^s^  of  anchmit 
Scripture,  are  referred  to,  as  finding  their  fulfilment  in  CShrist,  in  Matt 
xxvii.  35  ;  Jolxnxii.  dS,  40,  xix.  24  ;  Mark  xr.  28/    The  enlj  romdnmg 
passage  in  the -gospels,  in  which  there  is  anj  thing  Kke  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  is,  Uatjt.  xiii.  34,  35,  where  the  eraiigc- 
list  represents  our  I^ord's  resoBtiag  to  the  pacabolical  viethod  of  inslnietieif, 
as  a  fulfilment  of  what  fs  written  in  Ps.  Ixxtiii.  4,  ^  I  will  openmy 
mouth  in  parables  (literally  similitudes);  I  will  utter  things  whieb  hare 
been  kept  secret  (literally  riddles,  enigmatical  discourses)  since  the  founr 
dation  of  the  world,"  or  from  times  ot  old.    The  meaning*  howeT^i}  ^Q^* 
ply  is,  that  the  call  and  the  capacity  for  deliveruig  diving  instratotion  ia 
this  form  Jias  alWf^s  been  one  of  .thechMsacteristioB  4tf  tho  pfophetlflal 
office,  in  its  hi^er  .exereise;  andTth«i.historioal  8ttttem«nt'^to»thiB  efiM  tn 
the  serenty-ei^th  psalm  is  taken  by-the  evnngetist;  as  a  propliletfcal-fkt, 
which  must  hare  its  corresponding  fulfilment  in  Him,  who  Was  pre-enii- 
nently  the  prophet  of  the  church.      It  marked  a  prophetical  endowment, 
which^  having  been  possessed  and  exercii^d  by  bis  Jtyyi^  .and  to^mmeis, 
could  not  fail,  especially  in  the  great  f^i^het  that  should  >  ooinaMint»«tho 

world.  •  I    .-  i-.  ■'  {"« -" 

Thus  we  see,  that  bo  arbitrary  or  unregulkited  nsete  fAeAii  hy  the  ^n- 
gelist  of  ancient  prophecy  in  regard  to  the  fevents  of  ^spel  history;'  but 
such  only  as  evincea  a  profound  and  comprehensire  view  jof  the  connec- 
tion  between  the  Old  and  tbe  New  in  Ciod's  dispensfitiona.  They,  bwl 
Christ's  own  authority  for  all  th^  did--^he«c.asto  tiia  principle  onf«»hich 
their  applications  were  made^  or  the.pBecisOipovtiDns'of  Scri^tvite  tq^lied 
by  them.  And  nothing  mors  is  needed  to  ensure'  fot'thern'onlki^'teiatife 
sympathy  and  concurrence,  than  first,  that  we  dearly  ab|^eliendl!h'0.'  rcjfo- 
tion  of  Christy  as  the  Qod-man,  to  the  whole  sche^me  and  purpss^  of  God, 
and  then  that  we  realize  the  peculiar  circumstances, of  t|)«(  .ctwr^fak f<^ 
time  when  the  higher  imd  more  spiritual  things. lof  thet  gospel  ^gaa4o>lakt 
the  phioe  of  those  that  were  more  out wacd:aiu.|»r^iaiBitoryj-  TlMiWHnt>df 
these  has  besa  the  chief  soune  of  the  emrbarrasBmeht'tkai  htis^iteeaffat(e^ 
rienced  on  the  subject  *    '  t'    * 

TI1£  lill^JE  OF  LOIiD  JEFFBRY/*     /  r -v'  . ... 

WE  resume  the  luterestinff  and  miportant  sul^ect  whiciiosrlifniti^.i^taQaeSttsia 
us  to  suspend  for  a  month,  namely,  the  Life  of  Lord  Jej^freyi.  aq^  Uw  te^i^'' 
which  it  so  amply  suggests.  Attention  has  been  already  dirf!ct94  to  his^  andSoud 
and  multiform  labours,  as  editor  of  ihe  Minlmrffk  JRmivt.  ,Thee<|  w0to*  iadsed* 
both  very  great  aud  very  varied.  The  list  of  his  ooiOrihutiQiis^pTOQ  hy  ItiS^lbit- 
grapher  amounts  to  no  less  than  ^00^  and  ranges  over  a  vast  varied  sC  iUbiwUj 
displaying,  of  course,  different  degrees  of  knowledge  reBuecting  ths^mtSsni  v^ 
viewed,  but  often  sunprising  the  reader  with  the  display  pi  jlnfoniu|tioa4»n.pQiai* 
with  which  Lord  Jemrey  could  scarcely  hare  been  expected  '^  be  acqna^ted* 

j.iil'^r^J..^  ^*^»  ^1^  »  *2flrt^»  '£*»  *>^  Corf«ipoo4e»CB,    Bf  Xoid  Cotkbun,  tutki^ 
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Hb  ohief  l»iiih^^,'1io4^V^y  ftt»  a  i^ew^,  ^onsuted  in  his  purely  literary  criti- 
cifinfl^  Mtd^MB  ^oUtleal  ewftyi.  Of  ttiig  he  -waa  bimaelf  fnlly  aware,  as  appears 
from  the  pablished  teledtion  of  bii  coptribatioiiSi  which  were  given  to  the  public 
in  their  aepamto  fovQi  according  to  hin  own  ohoipe.  His  prefatory  introduction 
to  that  eeleoti'on  is  yer^  interesting;  one  (oseage  we  must  extract. 

'*  U  I;  nughi  b*  ]pnoitte4  iMEthfr  tojtuta  in  wbrt.putkiiUr  dapartmtnt,  tad,  general! j,  on 


between  leand  inte)|eeto«l  fettainmeiite^  and  Iheiiigher  elemeDts  of  duty  and  enjoyment;  and 
of  the  jiost  and  ultim^  Bobordination  of  tiie  former  to  the  latter.  The  praise,  in  short,  to 
whieh  f  aspiVe;,  and  to  merit  which  I  am  conscious  tfaat  my  efforts  were  most  constantly  directed, 
is,  that  I  iuure;  more  onlformly  and  earnestly  than  any  preceding  critic,  made  the  moral  ten- 
dencies of  the  works  under /«onsidemtion  ^  leading  suDject  of  discussion,  and  neglected  no 
opportamty,  In  reviews  of  poems  and  noveU,  as  veil  as  of  graver  productions,  of  elucidating 
the  trae'coilstilaents  of  human' hatppinesrand  virtue;  and  combating  those  besetting  prejudices 
snderr^if  of>«panieitwUirikap|iear8e>  often  to  withhold'  men  from  the  path  of  their  duty,  or 
to  may  them  in  fooliA  and  ^atal  hostiiily  Uf  each  other.  1  eannot,  of  coarse,  do  more,  in  this 
plsee,  than  inlimate  this  nroud  claim.  B^t,  Cor  the  proof^  or  at  least  the  explanation  of  it,  I 
think  I  may  Tentur«  to  refer  to  the  greater  part  of  the  papera  that  follow.** 

Doubtless  it  niiist  have  been  a  very  gratifying  thought  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  when 
surveying  his  ptist  critical  labours,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  combine  ethical 
prefte^  wMM'tMerary*  critiefsm,  atvd  sought  to  improve  not  only  the  taste  but  the 
moral  priooi|4e*of  Ms  readetv.  But  we-  venture  to  express  our  conviction  that 
heaevei^reaiolied  the  highest- attainable  point  in  either  ethical  precepts  or  literary 
critictmi^  altjbtpufsh.  ILord  Cookbum  tei^a^im  .^.  ^e.  greatest  of  British  critics." 
It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  apprehend  ethical  principles  in  the  highest  degree, 
without  a  far  more  profound  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
revealed  rel?g)<Jn  than  there  is  any' reason  to  suppose  he  ever  attained.  And  for 
theMttie'MBob'there'ftre  regions  to  whlch'hishtei^ry  criticism  could  never  soar. 
The'vet7ihigtaaitpMsibl^  etlMhSal  pHDdi^l^fii^the'lbve  of  €K»d,'and  of  that  he 
fieems  not  to  have  had  any  true  perception,  so  that  his  criticism  could  not  deal 
with  those  eleioenta  in  ilia  loltiest.kin^s  of  Inraian  eompesition  which  display 
spiritual  truth  and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  We  cannot  afier4  space  for  tlie  pro- 
BecQtion  of  the  vie*  thus  opened^  otherwise  we  could  undertake  to  prove,  that, 
while  itt  every'  thing  that  could  be  reached  by  natural  religion,  by  extensive  and 
varied  ac«raR*ement$,'  by  fine  taste  add  the  acute  perceptioiis  of  genius,  and  by 
the  insiiucSB  of  a  kind  Mid  gentfrdm'heart,'  Lord  Jeifre/s  criticism  was  of  a  very 
higherdery  y«t  ^  MnfibeaiDBt-  pfrefwnd,'and^  at  thtf  asnle  time,  the  noblest, 
most  tender,  and  holiest  regioM.of  all « were  utterly  inaccess&le.  The  sphere  of 
his  jsenins  lay  chiefly  within  the  domains  of  intellect  oi)  thio  one  hand,  and  of 
tensibility^'  or  the  sensubiis  emotions  of  tenderness  and  beanty  on  the  other. 
Absoltiie  morality,  founded  on  conscious  responsibility  to  God,  he  scarcely  knew 
or  nadmteod ;  spiritual  truth;  not  at  allj  so  fat'  as  appears  fi-om  Lord  Cockburn, 
or  aatwehfljve  been  aU«  tetlteanrlit^in  other^  SMfrCes.  '  How  fttr  his  intellect  and 
hissensikHUitidakepfr'ltia'peiimialmondity'iMivey'lt'to  notr neeesearHy  cyur  province 
to  inqaire^  juad  we  are  willii^g^Jeaite -that  point  as  mschin  oblivioft  as- men's 
memories  will  permit.  It  would  not  greatly  surprise  any  right-minded  person  to 
be  informed,  that,  in  any  given  case,  when  spiritual  truth  was  unknown,  moral 
purity  did  not  exist  in  the  most  perfect  state.  AncL  even  with  respect  to  criti- 
cism, no  person  who  h^  irend  unA  6eald  tfpprMiate  '<iert«in'  papers  that  have 
app4red  on  SpencePs  •*  Red  Cross  Knight,"  will  «ver  award  to  Lord  Jeffrey  the 
title  of  the  greatest  of  British  critics.  Till  these  papers  and  some  others  from 
the  MUM  pen  Bhall  have '^een  snfpassed,  that  title  must  be  given  to  their  author. 

W««am  to  <dl^ofe  attention  to  sbme  Of  the  more  private  and  personal  aspects 
of  LovdJefiVey^ character.  H^  wasofkii^tirmly  affectionate  and' generous  nature. 
This  ia  very  beantiikHy  displayed  In  many  Of^  his  letters  to  his  intimate  friends. 
Tw«»  of 'tlii0e,>lff  partfamhir,  we  cifiinot  btxt  specify.  One  of  them  relates  to  tho 
death  el  his  gieter;  the  other  to  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Xn  both  of.  them  the 
heart  oTtho  f^iM-  Will  be  hard  indeed  ff  it  melt  not  into  the  tenderest  sympathy 
with  therdireet<4tttf 'gushing titterance  of  deep,  simple^  yet  most  eloquent  grief 
pooradinmi fria-Veiy  hesirt  Sn  ita  hour  of  sorrow.  But  the  Christian  reader  will 
be  ceoaCfMiied  loteh»4)iilirent<»d'atUl  more  mmimfiil  grief  to  find  no  trace,  in 
•▼«a  those  expressioiiB  of  hii  deepest  affliction,  of  either  the  perceptions  or  the 
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cenaolaUona  and  inBtmotions  whioh  Gomel  truth  would  have  conveyed.  Hii 
heart,  even  when  so  severely  tried,  soffered  and  straggled  on,  at  one  time  sank  in 
despondency,  at  another  icasting  itself  vehemently  into  the  excitement  of  oompuy 
and  action,  tUl  the  acnteness  of  its  s^isations  were  abated  by  time,  or  worn  off  l^ 
exertion,  but  derived  not,  so  far  as  appears,  any  permanent  benefit  from  its  afflic- 
tion. This  we  caonot  but  perceive;  and  this  we  cannot  but  deplore.  Deep  afflic- 
tion wasted,  endured  in  vain,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  subjects  whioh  a 
thoughtful  mind  can  contemplate.  It  is  intensely  painful  to  see  a  kiod  heart 
bleeding  when  it  merely  bleeds  till  it  dries  up,  wearied  and  weakened  by  its  loss, 
and  nothing  more.  There  is,  however,  some  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  Lord 
Jeffrey's  kindly  and  affectionate  heart  did  not  sink  into  torpor,  but  lived  on  aud 
loved  again,  and  was  still  susceptible  of  great  enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle, 
with  all  its  quiet  aud  familiar  happiness. 

Many  of  his  letters  prove  also  his  keen  and  tasteful  perception  of  all  nature's 
beauties  and  sublimities.  Some  very  exquisite  descriptions  of  natucal  sceaery 
might  be  extracted,  did  our  space  permit,  showing  that  though  he  failed  in  aUaia- 
ing  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  he  at  least  possessed  the  eye  and  tiie  heart  of  a 
true  poet,  so  far  as  perception  is  concerned.  He  was,  indeed,  passively  rather  than 
actively  poetical;  he  could  perceive  and  feel,  but  he  lacked  creative  power.  This 
sensibility  to  nature's  beauties  continued  to  be  to  him  a  source  of  great  eojoyment 
to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  keeping  his  bosom  still  fresh  and  joyfuL  His  intel- 
lect also  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last,  as  was  shown  both  in  his  admirable  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties  as  a  judge,  aud  in  the  undiminished  interest  with 
which  he  continued  to  read  all  new  productions  of  literary  merit.  Like  most  men 
'of  varied  talent,  his  letters  indicate  quite  as  much  the  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  written,  as  they  do  that  of  the  writer.  To  Mr  Empsos,  his  son- 
in-law,  he  generally  writes  in  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  elevated  tone,  and  sometimes 
with  evident  care  in  composition,  as  if  writing  a  short  essay,  with  the  probability 
of  publication  before  him.  In  several  of  these  letters  there  are  statements  of 
political  principles,  and  anticipations  of  political  and  moral  consequences,  charac- 
terised by  great  soundness  of  judgment  and  sagacious  forethought.  Did  our  space 
permit,  we  could  produce  from  these  letters  a  number  of  extracts  which  it  might 
be  well  for  political  aspirants  to  peruse  and  ponder.  Lord  Jeffrey  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  Whig  policy;  but  in  his  mind  that  policy  was  not  the  ascendency  of 
Whig  aristocracy,  government  by  family  compacts,  or  manageneut  by  p^sioned 
agents.  It  was  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  community,  by  social  progress  in  true  enlightenment,  and  hy 
the  development  of  sound  and  comprehensive  principles,  all  to  be  promoted  and 
secured  by  the  well-defined  and  vigorous  action  of  civil  liberty.  Higher  than  this 
his  political  system  did  not  reach,  so  as  to  include,  or  ratiier  to  be  included  ia,the 
eternal  truths  and  principles  of  religious  liberty,  as  these  are  coutained  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

It  is  very  painful  to  find,  that  whatever  aspect  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  character  we 
contemplate,  and  whatever  department  of  his  literary  labours  we  explore,  we  are 
constrained  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  In  no  one  instance  do  we  ever  find 
him  ascending  into  the  pure  and  commanding  regions  of  spiritual  discemiBent,  by 
which  alone  absolute  truth  can  be  known,  tmd  absolute  rectitude  pursued;  and 
for  that  very  reason  he  never  reached  the  greatest  height  and  comprehcnsiTeness 
of  which  his  faculties  were  capable.  His  intellectu(d  power  raised  him  above 
his  fellows,  so  far  as  he  and  they  were  active  men  of  the  world;  aud  his  generous 
and  g:enial  nature  kept  him  free  from  much  of  the  selfishness  and  petty  wtngas 
in  which  they  could  Indulge.  But  hie  want  of  religion  is  mournfully  peroeptihie 
throughout  his  entire  life  and  conduct,  leaving  the  highest  and  best  prineiples  of 
his  being  undeveloped,  untrained,  unmatured, — nay,  comparatively  b&hted, 
dwarfed,  and  barren.  Deeply  do  we  deplore  this;  but  the  interests  of  tmth  and 
duty  require  us  to  make  tlie  statement. 

&>me  years  ago,  surprise  used  to  be  expressed  by  certain  parties  that  I^ 
Jefirey  maintained  so  decidedly  the  non-intrusion  canse^  as  it  was  then  terved. 
His  own  letters  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  that  pcMut^  if  we  ^ew  the 
whole  subject  from  his  position,  and  with  his  principles  of  judgmeoi.  Werew^ 
to  raise  the  far  more  profound  question,  how  it  happened  thathe  wj^KiHed  the 
evangelical  side  of  the  church  against  the  moderate  aide^  the  qpjritnal||gt»*^  f|^ 
seonlar,  the  only  probabU  answer  would  be^  that  he  did  aa  «ii  lib*  pwwd^osiB- 
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eidenod.  Th&  Una  of  pvoeedura  follov^  by  the  evangelical  body  eoinoided  with 
the  elearett  and  beet  oonceptione  of  political  wisdom,  so  far  as  he  could  see ;  and 
therefore  he  gave  that  procedure  his  steady  and  uniiesitatiog  support,  although  he 
was  not  able  to  perceive  the  vastly  more  profound  priuciples  from  which  that 
line  of  procedure  sprangy-and  the  unspeakably  more  precious  results  to  which  it 
led.    A  few  extracts  will  show  his  view  : — 

*'Toa  sea  the  Toiy  lords  are  pitesftSnff  GoTerntnent  now  for  as  Act  to  settle  our  despised 
DOB-intmsion  friends,  and  the  hisoops  taking  part  in  it  too;  and  wishing  Uie  abases  of  patron- 
age to  be  repressed  by  the  legiskftore  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  I  Biavo  I  But  if  we 
in  the  north  are  not  to  get  mere  protection  from  that  abuse  than  year  English  bidiops  "wiU 
support  for  you,  yre  must  go  to  our  hill  sides  and  conventicles  again.  But  we  vrill  enow,  and 
must,  or  it  will  be  faitfn."— To  Mr  Empson,  May  1840. 

'^Tou  know  that  no  man  can  well  care  less  for  the  pretensions  of  chnrches,  or  be  less  dis- 
posed to  abet  them  than  I  am;  and  if  it  were  a  mere  qnestion  of  the  church  against  patrons  or 


Istion  in  tiie  ranks  of  Frabyterian  dissent,  and  if  this  result  ocenra,  they  will  be  a  decided 
msjori^,  and  the  Established  Chotch,  drawing  all  the  tithes  and  monopolising  the  whole  bene- 
ficMy  wiU  be  ihs  dkureh  »fa  wvn,wiiyt  as  in  Ireland.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  thinffs  on 
ths  psaeo  and  tennper  of  the  people*  we  have  only  t^  look  to  that  country  to  learn.  And  here, 
ths  same  consequences  >roula  infallibly  follow,  with  increased  discontent  and  heart-burning, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  schism  was  produced,  not  by  any  radical  and  irrecon* 
cikble  difference  of  creed,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  civil,  and  utterly  worth- 
less rights  of  a  few  Ii^  patrons,  in  their  harshest  and  most  unmitigated  form.  Jt  will  not  do 
to  m»A  al  folliee  leading  to  such  evafiaqnenees  as  these.'* — ^To  Mr  l!^pson,  June  1840.  ^*  I  have 
repeatedly  met  most  «f  ue  oabinet,  and  endeavoured,  though  I  cannot  say  successfully,  to  en- 
lighten their  sad  i|>&Qrance  of  the  state  and  rights  of  our  church»" — 184 1. 

The  preceding^  extracts  are  taken  from  the  volume  of  Correspondence.  In  the 
Life,  Lord  Cockbum  giveiS  some  extracts  from  other  letters,  and  states  more  expli- 
citly what  he  understood  to  be  Lord  Jeffrey's  full  view  of  the  subject,  in  which 
the  learned  biographer  obviously  concnrs,  stating  indeed  his  own  view  also,  which 
u  almost  identical  mth  that  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  : 

**  No  public  event  had  occurred  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  time,  in  which  he  took  a  deeper  interest. 
He  foresaw  wh^t  was  coming  abqve  a  year  before  it  happened,  and  then  said,'  lam  grieved 
to  the  heart  at  the  prospects  of  our  church,  but  I  think  hor  doom  is  sealed;  all  which  might 

hue  been  prevented,  had* &e.  '  And  what  a  thing  it  is  that  the should  have  brought 

open  Scotland  the  infinite  misery  of  her  EstaAiiished  Church  being  that  of  a  mmority  of  her 
P^le,  or  al  least  of  her  religions  people.*  And  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  event,  referring  to 
one  of  the  unfortunate  disensBiaas  by  which  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  object  had  been  to  hide 
the  ]^[)proa<h  of  the  catastrophe,  instead  of  intelligently  trying  to  avert  it,  m  said,  *  Did  you  ever 
Me  a  more  tyrannical  or  short-sighted  discussion  than  that  on  our  poor  church  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  her  champions  and  martyrs  are  now  doing,  and  what  is  un- 
(ientood  to  be  theirplan  of  operation  at  the  Assembly.  It  will  be  a  strange  scene  any  way,  and 
1  snppose  there  will  be  a  separation  into  two  aasemblies.* " 

**ae  deelaired  hie  opinion  from  the  Beneh,  to  be  hestUe  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  novelty 
■uctioaed  by  a  majoctty  of  his  bxethren,  and  confirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and,  on  the 
<^n  aapeett  of  the  case^  looking  at  them  without  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  ambition,  or  faction, 
of  which  he  never  had  the  very  lightest  touch,  and  solely  with  a  secular  eye,  his  feelings  w^ere 
entirely  with  the  people.  His  view  was,  that  in  theory,  and  while  matters  are  all  open,  every 
pretence  of  exclusive  ecdestastical  jurisdiction  is  to  be  received  with  distrust  and  alarm;  but 
that  the  Ohnreh  of  Scotland,  which  had  owed  its  existence  to  its  defiance  of  the  civil  supre- 
Diaoy  (hat  had  baen  claimed  by  (he  Stuarts,  had  been  revived  when  the  Sfeuarta  were  put 
^*1^^  as  Ik  had  been  oxiginally  founded,  en  tha  very,  principle  of  its  independence  in  spiritual 
j&Atten;  that  in  the  modem  conCUct  it  was  demanding  nothing  but  what  had  iromemorially 
pMa  assumed  lu  practice,  and  even  in  jodicial  practice,  to  be  its  right;  that  instead  of  imply- 
^g  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  system  had  worked  so  well  that  there  never  was  a  church  better 
fitted  for  the  people,  or  to  which  the  people  were  more  attached;  that  though,  as  usual  in  such 
eoUiaioBS,  th«ra  ware  fsoJts  and  extravacaneee  on  all  sides,  tha  diipule  might  have  been  ad- 
j]u^  If  QoTafnOMst  had  intedared  under  a  dua  intalligeaee  of  tha  danger  f  but  that,  deluded 
■7  the  flR«r  that  Ahia  was  net  a  question  with  tha  people,  bat  only  with  a  few  nastlesa  priests, 
wd  alarmed  foe  £Bglish  oonse^nences,  and  smiling  at  the  idea  of  clergyman  renouncing  uvii^ 
It  (Qoverament)  virtually  abdicated  its  authority,  and  never  put  itself  into  the  state  of  mind 
J«ceesary  for  averting  a  danger  which  it  was  assured  did  not  exist;  that  the  calamity  might 
nave  been  almost  avoided  bv  the  mere  eoncesrions  that  were  made  to  the  people  after  it  had 
fWttrsd;  Ibat^be  ehareh,  as  exaouttded,  betnf  a  thing  tiiaS  they  had  never  vndentood  it  to 
KtaaitttMwho  hiU  thb  oainion  cwOd  do  aotUiiK  hut  leave  it;  that  Ihthaioiim  with 
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which  tbU  iru  doMomde  him  *primd^  hit  wumir^fi  and  4bai  the  vmgtiAmX  mcdAm  by 
whioh,  yetr  »ft«r  jear^  tba  seMstion  had  been  followed,  showed  the  rtroog  linoetitj  «ad  tb< 
genuine  Scotticiam  of  the  principles  on  which  the  movement  had  dependedl^ 

Lord  Cookbarn's  inm  statemeni  deserves  also  to  bo  qnoied,  m  '«x{voGnfig  \k 
ownviewt — 

*'  Bnt  this  poini  (pfttrpMige}  was  wm  idt  sigllt  o^  «btOfM  in  th»  fat  m«ie  nti^gasHioii, 
whether  the  church  Lad  wf  spiritual  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  coutml  of  the  c^^U^wti. 
This  became  the  question  on  which  the  Ipngev  coherence.of  the  elements  of  the  church  d^ndei!. 
The  Judicial  determination  was,  in  effect,  that  no  such  jurisdiction  existed*  This  wss  not  th« 
adjudication  of  any  abstract  political  or  ecclesiastical  nicety.  It  was  the  declaiatioB,  and  «i 
those  who  protested  a^^inst  it  held,  the  introduotlon  of' a  prinoiple  wbieh  affected  tlie  fiiclc 
piactieal  hetna  and  mana|eauiit  of  tiue  Eetaifiahmenk  On  Ihis.dBciaioii  faeitig  ptoDoonsed, 
those  who  liad  claimed  Ihis  jurisdiction,  which  they  deensed  an  eiiential  and  indi|ipettsable|«n 
of  what  they  had  always  understood  to  he  their  church,  felt  that  thftj.Llvd  no  /^vi^  but  to 
leave  a  commuDity  to  whicb|  as  it  was  now  explained^  they  had  never  sworn  ali^gianc?.,  .Tbtj 
accordingly  seceded/^ 

Our  readers  will  easily  porcelve,  tbai^BO  far  as  Appears  from  tliose  cxtiaote^ 
neither  Lord  Jeffrey  xtor  Lord  Gockbam  give  any  ipdioatioa4>f  ibeir  haiiog^beei 
able  to  comprehend  tbe  tme  spiritual  priDei|>lo  whiob  eattsed  and  gQidf44he  Pis* 
ruption,  whioh  still  aumates  and  mabitaitis  the  Free  CliuFofaof  ficotJaBdi'<lta0)6Qr 
constitutioiial  right,  and  the  social  and  political  conaeqttenees  likely  flo  nssH 
from  the  Tiolation  of  that  right^  seem  to  have  beea  all  that  gttidied  these  kaned 
lords  to  their  dedsion.  These  are  important  elemeats^  d^ubtleflS,  and  i^il  v«B 
to  have  sueb  a  testimony  to  tbetr  trutli  and  valno  so  nnequivocaUy  borsto  in  a  weric 
likoly  to  be  very  estensivisly  iread  botk  b{r  poUiictans.  aaA  -bj  iHersVy  mi^o.  iBut 
mueb  more  is  required  before  -tbe  iaa  more<  piiofoaaKi.titith^  andi  immessHla^T 
greater  oonseqneiioes  inirolved  m  that  eviekili  oanfbe  adeqvMely  uaides8t04)di  Ueni^ 
too,  we  are  constrained  to  mark  again  tlio' inherent,  and  o^nstaollyjnscumg^^ 
feet  which  we  have  already  refieatedly  deplored,4-tho  wiiat  oCAho  4iiie#iftt«sl 
knowledge  and  discernment  iu. Lord  Jefivey,  and  W6-nui8ik<aid,^i|]  hishiograpber 
also,  wliieh  rendered  it  aaf^ossiUe-  Ibr-tbetfi  to-iqapvebettd  Mfly.tlie  trntaSeasd 
consequences  of  any  imlyfipiritnalpirinoipld  and  movtomenU.  .XbiswiU/beeoms 
more  and  more  apjlaretit  as  tame  rolls  ou^  and  snccesaiYe-  ilvgahi.  display. IAk' eto> 
lutiOB  of  those  powerful  priaeiples  whicli  produced  the  Disniptiotii  a#id  will  at 
length  change  the  aSpeot  and  condition  of  entire  iCJiristendomw  It  wiU.'lhen  he 
known  and  understood,  that  the  Disruption  was  not  thb  secession  otCa  ki;ge  body 
from  the  Churob  o£  Scotland,  but  thoseparattoa  of  the  Obureh  of  .Ghfsst  in.  Scot- 
land from  tbe  State,  leaving  a^aithlenaadeecttlajr  residanm  behiadil  enot^bos^ 
to  prolong  tbe  delvsirc  and  tyrannical  infatnatioa  of  tbe  Sftat%'ttlUbe  faaar  shosld 
come  when  the  Kmg  of  kings  shall  at  length  vindicate  at  onceilis  biiaddup«< 
tbe  churchy  and  His  sovereiguty  over  the  natio!uei  ....'-'•.,.. 

That  the  whole  conflict  ecding  in  tbe  Dismption  was  truly  a  aatioul  enreni, 
will  easily  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  lias  sufficient  kno^vledge  and  inteUigeuce 
to  understand  it  fnlly^  It  not  only  revived  the  antierit  atragglea  betvreen  the 
''two  kingdoms/'  tbespiriUtal  and  tho  teitip<val, in  ScotUndybutiywaapresscat^d 
till  it  brought  clearly  to  light  the  great  primary  pfineiple  on  wbieb  must  for  tftx 
rest  the  possibility  of  a  mutnally  beneficial  relation  between  oburefa  and  M»^ 
a  principle  destined  yet  to  restore  society,  and  rule  th0  world  in  happiness  aod 
peace.  Thus  viewed,  it  was  not  a  contest  between  two  rival  pariiea  in  the  oburei 
though  there  were  two  snch  parties  by  wlu>m-it  waaoonCemplated  6rtua  «pt><!*^ 
points  of  view,  and  supported  or  assailed  in  aooerdajioe(With4beir.antagsoisttt 
positions.  N^either  wsa  it  Uiily^  far! less  essentiaUyf  a  poUtfcal  ilODteHl,^«ip{)ert<d 
by  Whigs  and  opposed  by  Tories,  for  it  had  to  enommteit  tha  opposition  ^1  belli 
parties.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  AVIug  atatesnoB  affirmed, iho  iinooaBtil«tloni| 
decision  of  tbe  Anchtetarder  case,  which,  rendered  a  s^paratioa  betwedn  ehsrni 
and  state  inevitable,  unless  the  constitution  Ahenld. be. restoiiMlilfyfiOmotredrcsttPg 
legislative  enactmentv  In.  the  House,  of  Oomrnotti^'  Vorsftatdtetman  pointsdir  *^d 
almost  scornAilly  refuted  to  retoeive  a  petition'  applying  ifft  stioh>riBdrciSJ?'  Ff** 
tical  Volnntaries  did  theii  utmost  to  a|:gvavato  the  colliSiotf,  and>rtadcra'pssifio 
adjustment  impossible.  Badwalsiaad  OlMfftistl^  and  all  snob  partifs,.r^oiced  to 
behold  tbe  infataaAion  Which  ded  wealth  and.  power,  to  combine  forttba  awtfcrow 
and  destmotioniof-  the nation^s  best  bnlsnetfk>agaiiaitiijMnEraclioaal7rtislaaoa 

Thus  urged  oa  hQr^U  panties  ia:the'lBingdotn,jit^waa  (ttalya  natisoihd"*"*   ' 


BafiMKnTtrhMV  0ii  tlib  |taril  of  iM  ptiitlemxis,  b^  desttn^d;  we  fftifik;  to  'prove  viiiU 
maMly  a-ii'at!6iiii}  blesnsing  In  ito  feHjg^ibns  remilts.  It  will  be  well  for  Uie  IFree 
Oinreh  to  bear  coDstautly  in  mincT,  for  the  regulation  of  her  conduct,  that  hers  i^ 
00  lM»er-^v»iOtNiQl.a|Hl'^iiitf  Maoahare^cvit  aii4  reotoraUco  -of  all  SoQt)aiid»  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  tho  laws  of  the  DiviAe  gov^m- 
ment. 

Hat  otiy'8pM0<  to  twMlfitjgh'<Mi(Kiiteil,  «&d  w^ianet  hMtm'to;itii<»  BOitfe  of  (he 
tbdttghts  wUch  tho  pefn^  of  this  %brk  has  m^ge^tea.  It  n^  in  our  own  opinion, 
and  to  our  fooling,  a  very  tnotirnful  book.  In  one  of  his  letters.  Lord  Jeffrey, 
afWr  having  TS^A  » life  of  Burns,  gave  expression  to  the  deep  sorrow  with  which 
the  perusal  bad  affootedhim.  We  could  very  sinoerely  apply  simiUir  language  le 
theiworic  befmte'ii»,'«Ilhoiigh  en  somewiUkt -different  gKMnvds.  Lord  Jeffraywaa 
hot  emslied  to  lh»  duM'  by  poverty  and  n«|flMt,  an  waas  the  vinhappy  son  of  genius 
over  whom  his  mourned ;  but  the  mind  of  the  acute  and  eloquent  critic,  clear* 
sighted  politician,  and  upright  judge,  appeara  to  have  been  even  more  destitute 
of  religions  principles  and  feelings  than  that  of  the  broken-hearted  poet.  There 
«eigliBipM»!of<at'leni'ivdeTotioiialiMiog,  and  oecasionaily  of  something  like 
iiilA,^pMily  iDlettev*  and  pecontedoowvenMKlionfr,  add  partly  in ^tradiiioual  re- 
wMmmteM'Ct  BamB^*ef  whiohiweAnd  n^trac^in  ettfaerthe  Lifeor  the  Letters  of 
Lotd  Jfefi^,«8  produced  by  Lord  Cat^batnt  Somethings  indeed,  we  have  heard 
frott'otheF  ipevsotts  'tending  te  wnike  a  fiiiat  hope  ihiit  Lard  Ji^roy  did  at  times 
■MDiliesi  more^of  religiwsis  prioieiplea  aad^ifeelkigs,  ospeoially  towards  the- close  of 
his  life; '  than  .his:  knSgnph^  has  ttaevght  proper  ti>  record.  Bageriy  *  would  we 
dcrare  to  ctooriih  Ihat  hope,  but  wa.  find  •nothing  nibe- biography  bv  the  letters -to 
Miitainiit^-  lATe'liod  hftsi  'Utiiig-tbe  >Sajbbatli*d«y'olit»fly  for 'the  pnrpeae  of  wvit- 
iag  letters  to  iitlmateifrieiBds^|wh9nnoten9vyiogth»«mdoement  of  walking  about 
in tbe fieldiriniwhift garden^  '  fioiw  oaidly  heireoordathe  deathof  BrOhalmera. 
**  A^gvoat  man  has  fi^Uen  in  Israel  f :  Poor  OtaaAmers  was  loand  dead  in  his  bed 
yesterday' morning*  Hewas^  I  think^  a  great,  and  »  good  man;*  and  the' most 
ttit^c^-mitiiral,  aad  nMssararngveligionisi  I  bate  ever  knomni^  •  I  am  very  aorry 
that  I  shflli  bear  lie  voice  -no'imore/i*  •' (No ' person  wton  ioul  bad  ever  breathed 
thesameiepiriUml  airwiththatjof  Dn Chalmievii  oonid  have  madesnoh  a* frigid 
'^i tMak'*  rfspedftaghim tts •  ^^weli^nut"-  In soueof  his* letters  thereiarfr e#. 
fonwvelyprofaiMiaida^tatlona'  of  Setiptmrelaogmi^^  and  in  ethers  eoc^essions 
which' we  will  not:«pwlei  -  Ail,  all-  is  dask,'momi^lfy  davk^  iu-aspiri(»ai  point 
of  vieM^  so  lar  aa  the  work  before  ns  enables  us  to  form  aa  optnioni 

With  regard  to  ike  work  Itself,  we  feel  eonstnuned  to  repeat  our  previove  stated 
ntBt,  that  Lord  Cookbom  baa  failed  to  prodaoe  such -a  work  as  tbe  subject  d^- 
•crved,  mud  iho' materials  .might  1ui;re ^^^elded ;  aad'wenrast  briefly  state  our 
reasoto*  for  ettt^rtaiaing^  this  opinion,  not  only  unshaken,  but  cobflrmed.  It  was 
not  possible  to  have  obtained  a  better  eppm^nity  for  pvodueing  aoMnprebetosives 
vivid,  aofdliistrootiveeaFveyof  <  tkeStottishmiiHiauKd  ehatiaeter,  during  a  period 
in  whieli'  it  displayed '  mwoUted  •  aetivity ,  energy,  ^md  *  potwvr,  tka»  that  wbi  eU  "a 
Ufe' of  Lord  Jeffrey  iiot<  ouiy  •afibrdod  but  demanded.  Yet^  one  who> sbould  liave 
ae other- koewledgaelFthO'period tfaan -Lard  Cockl>iBii>ha6 givien, migbteonoladc, 
that  with -the  eatoeption'of  BirfWa]ter!8aott,'the  entire  miadof  Scotland  wus  em^ 
bodied  in -a  snallknotiof  lA/ big  lawyeM^wkia  frequented  tbe  Court  of  Session,  proi* 
daead  ibof  £dMmi^<Rii^itiii\'  aud-  buaied  themselves  with  fioottisb  poiitic8% 
TkattbeM  was  tvcba^seotvoii  of  aotivis-  aad>  geueraUy  clever  men 'is  true^'and 
that  l4srd  Jeffrey /waaith*  liiw^  that  aeetioji  iaitrue  also  ;<  biftit  is  very  far  from 
trus^  that  there-  was  oo  otbov  laoei^etio  lite  inSootland^  or  tliat  Lord  Jeffrey  con* 
fiaed  btaseelf  •  withior  that  marrow  section.  Hia  gepiua  sought  a  wider  range  ;  bis 
sjmpathieeweroinot'iao'  fettered;  bis  generous  iiearb  embraeed  m  larger  oommu^ 
Ally,  sttd-bMatfie^ioiisive-  to  vaates  intmsta.  It  would  almost  seem  as-  if  tbe  bior 
gn^er  -bad  iieNrer>bimee^f  beeuotlier  than  the  unit  oi  aaeotioo^  and  had-  oous^ 
Sfuaatly  kepi  Ina.prQdudtien  within  the  limila  of  what  atone  .he  could  know  add 
a|^fuaiate.(  Oneia  almost  driven  io  thia  conolusiou  by  observing  a  peculiarity  in 
tbi  lettei«<ielaotad  from  hia  eootensivu  oorsespondenoe.  •  Tbeae^  says  the  biogra- 
pb«,  'wewaeltoted  '^^toUly  fnm  tkdr timigncf  la  ^Uiokm  the  pitwrnA  tuuuiv  qf  the 
woa."  Tbe  personal  nature  of  tbe  man  was  devoted  to  literature  in  an  over- 
wfaeladnif  dsgieai  itwaabie  niUng  passion^  even  oo  hia  deathbed y  yet  there  are 
slngulariy 'Isw  of  bis  printed  letten  that  bear  npy  reforenoo  to  literary  pursuits, 
or  sfM^vmi  iitinvy  opibteiia.     On  tho  other  hand^  if  any  small  movement  took 
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plice  in  thai  small  ieoUon  to  whidi  we  bsve  alluded,  and  i£  a  leiier  bo  looad 
oootaining  aome  reference  to  that  small  raovemttit,  that  letter  U  anre  to  appear. 
In  proof  of  thil^  we  refbr  to  a  letter  addreoaed  to  the  then  Lord  ProToat  aboit 
the  Bagged  School.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  chief  reason 
why  that  letter  was  inserted  in  the  volume  was»  not  becanae  it  ^  diaeloaed  the 
personal  nature  of  the  man,''  but  because  it  was  thought  to  give  somecounteiiance 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  small  sectaen*  It  dess^  however^  in  our  opioioD,  dis- 
close some  points  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  From  the  tenor  of  Lord  Jeff 
Toy's  letter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  character  of  the  afiair  had  been  stndiooiljr 
misrepresented  to  him,  as  the  view  contained  in  his  reply  indicates ;  and  farther, 
it  diadosea  that  although  Lord  Jeffrey  expressed  opinions  somewhat  in  unison  with 
the  misrepreseutation  given  to  him,  his  truly  generous  nature  refused  to  avail  itself 
of  the  influence  of  having  contributed  to  Dr  Guthrie'a  benevolent  enterprise,  for 
the  purpoae  of  endeavouring  to  overrule  Dr  Guthrie's  csnecienttons  oonvietion  of 
what  was  at  once  highest  duty  and  truest  wiadom.  To  many  other  things  we 
might  refer  which  seem  to  suggest  that  something  very  much  akin  to  a  nairov 
aectional  spirit  presided  ever  the  selectioa  ef  Lord  Jeffivy's  published  wnt- 
spondence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  protest  against  the  ^'  cribbed,  cabined,  sad 
confined  "  aapeet  thus  given  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  Life,  and  the  inOnence  it  exerted 
on  his  eventful  times.  A  right  biography  of  such  a  man  might,  without  lomg 
the  interest  of  the  personal,  have  been  at  the  same  time  a  noble  hiatory  of  the 
literature,  polities,  and  religion  of  Scoiland  throughout  a  naoat  important  and  me- 
morable period.  Such  a  biography  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  may  yet  be  written, 
should  it  be  undertaken  by  seme  one  competent  to  the  task,  fihovdid  such  a  per- 
Bon  arise,  he  will  need  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  in  many  a  field  which  Lord  Cock* 
bum  has  not  even  approached  ;  and  he  will  find  reason  to  deduce  many  aa  im- 
portant conclusion,  of  which,  so  far  as  a|>pears,  the  present  biogn^ph^  has  no 
conception.  And,  while  he  will  find  much  to  deplore^  especially  in  the  want  of 
all  relij^ous  vitality,  over  which  Lord  Cockbum  has  hnived  no  sigh,  hewillabo 
find  aomewhat  to  applaud,  to  which  Lord  Cocldjurn  has  awarded  no  pralae.  And 
instead  of  displaying  Lord  Jeffrey's  career  and  opinions,  as  those  which  yonng 
men  of  mental  power  and  literary  en*  forensic  ambition,  would  do  well  in  all  re* 
spects  to  emulsie^  he  will  point  out  his  failures  and  their  canse,  as  what  they 
must  carefully  avoid,  if  they  wish  either  most  perfectly  to  develop  and  matnre 
their  own  highest  being,  or  most  comprehensively  and  permanently  to  benefit 
their  country  and  Uieir  age. 
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All  who  are  studying  the  signs  of  the  times  have  noticed  how  mnch  is  taking 
place  in  our  day  to  ^  try  men  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of."  We  do  not 
refer  at  present  to  aught  that  is  occurring  among  the  nations  of  the  carth-.-thoM 
"  overtumings,  overturnings,  overtnmings,"  preparatory  to  the  final  supremacy 
of  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  We  Ulude  rather  to  the  great  questioas  re- 
garding religion  and  religious  principle,  which  have  been  recenUy  foroied  on  men't 
notice,  and  which  demand  some  sdjustment  at  men's  hands.  Popery  with  its 
colossal  corruptions  has  come  up,  in  many  fonns,  attempting^  now  by  blandish- 
ment and  plausibility,  anon  by  insolent  ag^greasion,  to  make  good  ita  pretensioB^ 
and  deceive  the  souls  of  the  unstable.  The  Scottish  €hurch  question,  involving 
principles  which  some  have  since  been  forced  to  assert  in  Switzerland,  in  FtancB, 
and  England,  was  another  of  these  testing  topics;  bat  second  to  none  of  them  sU, 
is  the  Sabbath  question,  whether  we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  6ab- 
batb,  to  man's  spiritaal  wellbeing,  or.  hia  civil  and  social  privileges.  Bv  meani 
of  that  qneation,  He  who  aits  aa  a  Refiner  of  silver,  and  who  will  thoroughly  win- 
now his  thrashing-floor,  is  probing  the  hearts  of  men— Will  yon  ddend  Ood'f 
property  t  or  will  you  rob  God,  like  the  Jews  of  Malaohi's  age  t  Will  you  pe^ 
petuate  to  man  the  privileges  which  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  conforred  en  faim; 
or  will  you  doom  him  to  dmdgeiy  unrelieved  and  nnsoothed  through  all  the 

*  1.  Tbe  CbrlfUsn  Sabhtib  Coniickred  ia  tto  VartoiM  A^ectt,  by  UttMmn  «€  Oi Arent  DeMiite- 
UoMjWitb  Prebce^by  tbe  Hon.  uhI  Ber.  B.  W.  Moel.  BdiBbnrfb.  lOl. 

2.  The  Workmao'i  Teitimonj  to  the  8abb«tb,  btlng  tb«  Firtt  Three  Snafi  ontbt  SAbttb.  bf 
Working  Mod.  *  ^        '      BMobwgb,  IWl. 
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dayi  of  his  mortal  existeaoe  f  These  are  ihe  qnesiioiiB  which  mnsi  now  be  solved, 
in  oonneotion  with  this  relic  of  Eden,  this  ^bud  of  the  next  world/'— the  Sabbath; 
and  here  above  most  of  the  questions  of  our  day,  he  is  a  happy  man  who  does 
not  condemn  himself  by  that  which  he  approves. 

The  first  volume  before  us  is  designed  to  elucidate  and  establish  the  principles 
involfed  in  the  Sabbath  controversy.  As  the  prodaction  of  sixteen  ministers  of 
Christy  all  well  known  in  their  own  denominations,  and  some  of  them  over  a  far 
wider  range,  these  essays  thoroughly  bear  out  the  remark,  that  in  no  age  of  the 
church  hM  it  been  blessed  with  men  more  capable  of  de£endmg  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  That  the  volume  possesses  some  disadvantages,  as  the 
prodaction  of  so  many  men,  all  thinking,  and  thinking  with  vigour,  for  themselves, 
is  to  be  conceded.  There  are  some  repetitions  of  what  had  been  previously 
argued  and  disposed  of;  but  withal,  and  viewed  merely  in  its  intellectual  aspects, 
the  volume  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  mental  mosaic.  We  have  the  fine  genial 
tone  of  Noel,  and  the  subtle,  lynx-eyed  acnteness  of  Wardlaw.  We  have  the 
Bunshine  and  sparkle  of  Dr  James  Hamilton,  and  the  epigrammatic,  antithetic 
force  of  the  late  Dr  Winter  Hamilton  of  Leeds.  We  have  the  vigour  of  Dr  An- 
drew Thomson,  the  unction  of  Bickersteth,  and  the  sanctified  sagacity  of  John 
Angell  James.  These,  and  the  essays  of  other  manly  minds,  all  combine  to  form 
an  attractive  volume  of  vigorous  thinking;  or  better  still,  to  erect  a  noble  bul- 
wark round  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  man's  possessions,  whether  viewed  in  its 
bearings  on  time  or  eternity.  We  have  not  space  to  speculate  on  the  feelings  of 
the  projector  of  these  essays, — Mr  Henderson  of  Park.  Did  he  seek  a  reward  on 
earth  for  all  that  he  has  sought  to  do  in  defence  of  the  Sabbath,  among  all  classes 
of  men,  we  are  sure  ho  has  found  it,  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us — a 
volame  containing  ai^^ments  and  truths  against  which  no  subtlety  on  man's  part, 
or  no  enmity  against  Grod,  his  prerogatives,  or  bis  day,  ever  can  prevail.  The 
different  authors  look  broadly  and  largely  at  the  Sabbath  institution.  The  dis- 
cnsfiion,  as  they  regard  it,  does  not  hinge  merely  or  mainly  on  specialties  or  doubt- 
ful points.  The  Sabbath  is  regarded  in  all  its  sweep  and  gi^andeur.  Its  influ- 
ence by  the  family  hearth,  in  the  closet,  and  in  the  heart — its  sweetening  power 
over  social  life— 4ts  obligations  upon  rulers  and  ruled  alike*— its  benignant  aspect 
towards  the  overtasked  sons  and  danghters  of  handicraft,  as  well  as  its  sovereign 
importance  in  the  view  of  eternity,  with  its  endless  Sabbatism  or  its  endless  wo,  are 
expounded,  defended,  and  enforced,  in  a  way  so  emphatic  and  so  earnest,  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  volume  is  itself  productive  of  the  Sabbath  state  of  soul.  Man — 
that  is,  the  universal  race — are  shown  to  be  interested  in  its  rest  and  perpetuity;  and 
norer,  perhaps,  in  any  struggle  was  principle  more  clearly  established  against 
sophistry,  or  man's  spiritual  birthright  more  successfully  defended  against  those 
who  would  rob  him  of  it,  than  in  these  sixteen  essays. 

Before  adverting  to  the  general  contents  of  the  volume,  there  are  two  or  three 
matters  of  detail'  to  which  we  would  fain  allude.  For  example,  in  the  essay  of 
Rev.  Jolm  Jordan,  vicar  of  Enstone,  we  -find  an  ingenious  answer  to  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  at  Sinai,  and  not  in  Eden.  It  is  well 
Imown  that  Paley,  long  a  lax  moralist  on  certain  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  and 
not  least  on  the  fourth,  alleged  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature,  that  any  man  capable  of 
construing  a  sentence  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  even  English,  could  adopt  that  opinion. 
Was  not  the  wish  the  ^ther  of  the  thought  t  But  Blr  Jordan,  by  an  ingenious 
indoction  of  particnUurs,  to  which  we  would  earnestly  refer  our  readers,  appears  to 
have  silenced  for  ever  the  baseless  assumption  of  Paley.  The  answer  is  novel, 
and  deserves  to  be  carefully  examined. 

Another  peculiarity  which  we  note  in  the  volume  occurs  in  Dr  Wardlaw's 
nny<— the  first— regarding  the  word  rACCsrir^**,  used  in  Heb.  iv.  9.  We  cannot 
•ay  that  the  ingenious  oritio  has  quite  carried  our  convictions,  but  the  acnteness 
of  his  argument  ia  such  as  to  demand  for  his  views  a  thorough  inquiry.  The 
^ord  *r^t,"  occurs  in  that  chapter  at  least  seven  times,  but  only  in  ont  of  them 
is  the  Greek  word  r«CC«ri^/£«;,  or  Sabbath-keeping,  employed ;  and  Dr  Wardlaw 
Argues  from  that  specialty  that  the  verse  referred  to  alludes  to  the  Sabbath  that 
remaimed  for  the  people  of  God  after  the  Jewish  system  was  at  an  end.  The 
Ssbbath  was  not  aboltahed,  it  had  not  been  set  aside  as  Moaaic,  according  to  the 
riews  of  some.  ^  It  remained  as  a  new  day,  and  wUh  a  new  and  $peeial  obfee$  o/ceU- 
^<ss;'    Th«t  is  Dr  Wardkw's  oonvioiion,  founded  ob  his  enegoak  of  the  pas- 
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tftg«  in  Hebrews;  End  whatey«r  nii^bt  thtraght  of  its  e<»ict|libiYett^ilflsatleftst 
ingenious,  and  the  opinion  cannot,  we  think,  be  dUpr&ted,    *       ' 

Bnt  passing  from  these  pecnHariiSes,  let  ta  look  at  VMM  of  tbebMder  «(p«oto 
of  the  Sabbath  (question,  as  presented  in  Ihia  Volume.  We  can' best  "do  ^  in  a 
series  of  exttiiets.  .,    ..        ■ 

In  Mr  NoeL's  preface,  we  find  what  we  deem  the  tine  ke^^fo^taab^s'saitBgMi* 
ism  to  Uk»  'Lord's  daor*  '  HeproposesTSome  ^etliMit  t*  the  enemies  .«£  the  Ciris- 
tian  Sabbath 'Which  go  at  oiioe  to  the  root  t>f  al)  thff  tophim^  mld^aliihe' Vtts^ 
ness  often  witnessed,  in  the  case  of  woildly  men,  when  assaHing  tfabr  sacked  i&Bti- 
tution.  ...... 

"  Sinoe  th«  Sdbbath,  Mr  No»I  bids  men  <Mk,  Is  so  frsat  a  oomfort  to  tha  wockbg-cla&Ms, 
am  I  aatti^  Hiadly  to  them  whos  I  ^ndeatoor  bj  xfky  «xample  to  4e«tfoy.ii0  autliorUy  ? 

** Sipee a qparitiW sod h(47 retj^ on ouib  is  lAtoJUrsUe to me^iua  I prei^s^ f^»3paxitual 
sod  holy  rest  in  hsav^a  ?  m..     •    .^ 

**  S^c9»  la  addition  to  the  six  days  0I  the  ^y^eek  which  an  allotted  to  secular  hiMuieis,  Igivo 
to  it  also  the  seventh  da/,  whieh  Grod  has  allotied  to  the  care  of  the  soul,  am  I  i»»kiag  a  pron* 
sion  for  the  sooit  hy  aay  other  method  whatsoerer  ? 

'•'  Sineo  I  am  n^leotingthis  pc«scrihed  mean*  of  spiritual  improvement,  am  Xaot  llkevi^e 
nogleotiog  all  othor  sfteaas  /or  too  ^me  end  ?     . 

.  **  Does  not  my  want  of  rerarenoe.  fox  the  will  of  God  im  Ihispacticalaci  manMo*t  that  I  l»ii« 
ap reveiwoe for  it  jn $b$  of  tb« hahfttaof  mjlife? 

''  And4oes  not  .the  xoTelation  of  my  whs^e  chacaeter*  made  by  th^  breach  of  tiUis  ooaUis 
fttmiah  evidence  that  my  sins  are  nnforgiTen,  and  afford  a  presaf  •  of  a  £atal  re^koningi  ^^^ 
I  shall  meet  with  my  slighted  Redeemer  at  the  jadgmeat*seat  ?" 

Bj  a  series  of  investigations,  ainong  the  descebdefnts  of  ShetOi  Ham,  and  Japhf  t, 
Mr  Jordan  has  proved,  we  think,  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  the  eaHy  brfgtp  and 
the  nniversal  spread  of  the  Sabbatic  day.  He  calls  the  result,  of  .h^  ip^Mrie*;, 
'^  corroborative  and  substantiating  evidence;"  and  we  do  think  that  no  unpadceidl  jui 7 
woiild  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  conoed»at  least  that  argumentative  valn^.to  U^d 
Vicar  of  Enstone's  labours.     He  has  in  short,  established  the  fhot 

"  That  the  Qabhath  was  not,  as  some  pretend,  a  mere  Judaicat  rite  which  hu  psassd  ioto 
desuetude  with  the  other  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  but  that  it  wio,  and  i!,ptH 
and  ])arcel  of  that  diTine  and  awful  code— that  *  holy,  Just,  and  good  laV'-^t^sf/isnitutsble 
and  inalienable  charter  which  God  spake  with  his  own  voice,  and  wrot«  With  his  V>Wirfb^rt 
u^n  the  two  tables  of  stone ( and,  farthfr,  that  It  beUags  not  to^n*  nalic^a,  ^«|do,  er^aiifssfc, 

instiaa- 
in  erery 


The  third  essay  is  by  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,and  its  subject  la,  *Tlie 
Sabbath  not  a  mere  Judaical  Appointment.*'  We  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  asserting  that  Dr  Thomson  has  demolished — and  let  it  be  for  ever — th^  super- 
fieialities  of  Paley.  He  has  disposed,  at  tite  same  time,  in  a  thoro^ltiy  'pnctical 
and  effective  manner,  of  the  protean  fallacies  by  which  town  conocnlloi;^  s"<i 
logiciona  of  similar  schools,  attempt  to.  prove  that  the  3abbath  law  is  irehaed  or 
abolished.  .  The  essay  is  a  tad^  mtctm  for  the  friends  of  the  S^bbatlf  who  are 
obliged  to  bear  the  cross  in  the  shape  of  liateniBg^  from  tima-  to  tiine».to  Uie 
transparent  sophisms  which  are  w-ged  and  reitetuted  among  worldly  mo%  oa  the 
subject  of  the  Lord*s  day. 

**  Every  thing  ceremonial,"  says  Dr  Thomson,  when  fuot'vng  the  words  of  som^f  Ui^  w^se 
rr,en  of  this  generation—'* '  Every  thing  ceremonial,'  It  has  been  sald^  *  wa9  dojp.e  »YfJ  '^^®'^ 
Christ  arose  from  tlie  deftd.  Not  one  lingering  shrecl  pf  carnal  ordiqancea  remains  under  (bu 
mature  and  spiritual  economy/  Admitted;  but  what  tW?  ts  the  Satbi^th  law  jhsrcfo" 
repealed?  On,  most  preposterous, concli;mon!  The  law  whicTi  prondes'for'tho  cBUUtb  oT 
toil  and  the  sons  of  commerce,  '         , 

■HackDenrTd in  business, meerieaetthjt on  '  t       '    ' 

Which  thP9Mnib,pBeiCsst«baln'dte»>kaTt  no  jnore^*  -  .1 

oprporMmity  «f  aadiitaibad  attsotiMi  to-  spMt^lal  tUuM  thiS'' ds^  tlls/lNU%e^  off  Minnisftirs 
eeoBOmy,  a  bsraeasoma  xite  whteh  wM'agatwtwB.  Md  cenlrarf  toti8;'^sa^>flifaal  Jbr^eMih' 
aaity  or  for  Chf istIsM  I  9tti«ly  it  is  eaoag[b  t»  pnt  sueli  a  safgMtloa  as  tMt  itf  idsia  hmfft^ 
in  order  to  exposs  ilL  Would  not  th«  real  state  «f  ths  oas«  S»  foand  to  be,  «o6  that  tbeti)^« 
hath  was  too  carnal  for  those  who  speak  thus,  bnt  that  they  are  wHb  sniritiial  eaeaghier  tbs 
Sabbath  P  At  least,  it  it  a  slsitf  fieaac  faet  which  theM  objectorf  mi^t  d»  Welt  to  poaiv,  iw 
tin  most  MBinsatlyspbitoal  CfarlstUun  have«f«r  b«sn  those  ifvhomlislMNlthaSsbbsdh  mnA. 


'Oh,  snMly,'was~the  frsqueiitexeUmatioa  of  tlM»i>{oti8  PhHip  Henrf,  efrths -okia^f *  ^^ 
spent  Sabbath,  *  if  this  be  tftt  hearen,  itmusl  be  tue  way  to  it  P  ^^   '  •' 

Dr  King's  essay  on  *  The  AdapUtion  of  the  Sabbath  to  tbo„T^HqijilVW^^''& 
of  Men/'  is  one  that  abounds  in  Scripture  argument  and  large  viewis  ^  the- bene- 
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ftdeni  xnttUuiioBte  Dr  Jaoim  Hamilton'f  mpbio  aketeh.  on  **  The  Adaptation  of 
the  Sabbath  to  Man's  IntaUectual  and  Mona  Nature/'  has  been  so  widely  I'^id^  we 
belienre^ihat  U,ina]^  Ve  deemed  alike  sapeifluous  to  commend  and  to  extract.from 
it.  The  sonl  i^at  oan  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  following  passage  will  need  np 
argument  to  defend  the  Sabbath^  and  is  in  no  danger  from  the  sophisms  of  Sab- 
biihobseakers  in  high  places  ok  in  low-^ 

** It  \b  t&«  dsy,**  faAOTS,  ^ Vh«A  yon  maj  sit  down  to &•  Bible  withoat  imt  at  dutocbanee.  Il 
ii  Ui0  day  wbcii^  with  oar  iislets  pi^genitpni,  y9Q  mav  talce  thft  tour  of  PactdiM^  and  listott  to  the 
aothcBow  ol  a  nowly  ersatod  world.  It  is  the  day  wheo,  alongside  of  E2aoch,  you  may  feed  the 
flame  of  devotion,  and  try  to  divine  the  wonder,  and  imbibe  the  ardour  of  a  walk  wiUi  God. 
It  is  the  day  when,  according  to  yonr  various  jnood,  yon  may  mourn  with  Abraham  at  Maeh- 
pebh,  or  meditate  with  leaae  in  the  fields  of  Mamre,  or  go  down  into  Egypt  to  view  Joseph  in 
sll  lus  glory.  It  is  the  day  when  you  may  bid  J8eob*s  staif  twinkle  anew,  and  Zecbariah*8 
foanttttt  flow  attiain.  It  is  the  dky  when  you  may  fill  your  ear  with  draughts  of  melody  from 
DsTxd^s  sounding  lyre,  or  let  your  spirit  ride  aloft  on  Ezekiers  flying  Wheels.  It  Is  the  day 
wben  you  may  wke  a  pleasant  wallt  te*  Bethany,  of  'fimnMnsi  or,  a  fourth'  disdple,  s»cend 
TOwt  with  Petei",  snd  James;  and  J«hni- '  H  is  the  day^ when,  with  Msny,  yotr  may  clasp  that 


It  is  ^e'day  when,  in  the upp^r  chamber,  ^du  way  Hsten'to  a  sermon  of  Paul*  or,  a  ]^Igrim 
to  Patmos  alon^  with  the  beloved  disciple,  see  Jefus  aeain.  And  It  is^e  day  for  pmyer — the 
Sabbath  itself  one  eloset/andyouf  ^niet  disnober  another— a  doset  within'a  closet,  when  you 
may  raiely  shtit  out  the  wortd^  and  get  very  near  to  Ood;  the  day  fbr  looking  back,  for  confer- 
BOD,  for  eyeing  the  Lamb  that  was  slain;  the  day  for  looking  forward,  for  self- dedication,  for 
holy  reioltttienai  >ibr  obedieiiQe.  begun  anew.  And  it  ;s  the  daj  for  public  worship^  whea  the 
gUd  bells  say,  Oo  ye  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and^  the  willing  worshipper  answers,  Tby 
uee,  Lord,  will ^  seek.  And  it  is  ttie  day  for 'Christian  converse:  vben,  coming  from  the 
hoase  of  Q^od  tn  company,  piUus  frfendp  take  e6u'usel  one  with  knottier;  and  when,  under  the 
qaiet  roof,  they  tiuA  or  go  over  the*  sermons^  or  cdmmsae  together.  -  And  it  is  the  day  for 
waiiy  isstmctien^  'wbenthecJiwnMiAre  said,- and  the*  ^chapiert  read,  aad  the  troHi  in  JestM  ey^ 
poonded ;  and  when  iathoiy  aneetiOBr  strites>  te  leavft the  lessona  of  heavenly  wisdem  Imbedded 
in  filial  love.  It  is  the  day  for  the  Sabbath-school, .  and  the  pE%yer<meeting|  and  the  visit  of 
saerey.  It  is  the  day  when,  so  that  you  do  not  exba^i  yourself  or  overtask  others,  jou  may 
give  every  moaaent  to  the  one  thing  needful;  the  day  ^hich  ia  best  employed,  when  the  aonl 
gets  all,  aad  b«a^)en.gets  all,  and  God  gets  all. '' 

We  haddetngued  to  qtiote  some  facts  fi-otw  Mr  M'Owan's  essay— the  sixth— on 
"Prevailing  ^orms  of  Salbath' "Desecration,"  bnt  cannot  now  find  space.  \ye  can- 
not, howGve/',  withhold  tlie  following  extract  trom  the  essay  of  "hXr  tnnes^  *'  On  tho 
Indivence  of  the  ^bbatb  on  the  piety  of  ludividuals.**,  After  referring  to  his 
experience  in  a  pastorste  of  mo):o  than^fifty  years,  this  respected  octogeuai'lau 
proceeds:-,    '.,'■.,  \  .    I' 

**la$n  cosftdently  s^yn  that  I, ;B»ver  n^  inrith. a  truly  .pvous  nan-<^one  whf »  in  the4ai^uiff« 
•f  Scriptare^  Yfia  'spi^ttuUy- minded,*  and  in  the  general  tenor  of  hia  induct  showed  that  he 
irat  influenped  by  divine  authoritv; — who  bad  not  a  sacred  regard  to  the  day  of  rSjSt,  and  who* 
<Iid  not  consider  it  an  inestuuabie  boon  bestowed  on  man  by  its  divine  Author.  This  is  so 
rauch  iht  case,  that' if  I  Brid  a  man  disused  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  or  even  indifference,  I 
ftboQid  be  disposed  tomdve  a  previous  qSestion-^oee  such  a  man  profess  at  aU  to  acknowledge 
the  aothoritj  of  th»  Lord  of  toe  9abbatli  ?  II  not,  I  expect  neUiing  fron  hiii^  but.  th»  desecra- 
tion of  it.  An  avowed  infidel  acts  in  character  in  doing  so,  while  bis  maxim  is^  *  Let  lU  eat 
sod  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.*  But  suppose  a  man  professes  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  Scripture,  aaid  what  does  he  profess  to  admit  ?  That  we  are  immortal  beings — 
tliat  there  Is  an  inseparable  connection  between  this  world  and  the  next — that,  as  tranigres-i 
8ors  of  the  divine  law,  all  are  nnder  condemnation— that  there  is  only  one  way  of  salvation, 
through  faifh  in  the  atoning  merits  of  Je8U5— that  those  who  thus  believe  must  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life — ^that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  '  These  are  great  leading  princi- 
ples, in  which  it  will  be  admitted  that  all  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christian  are 
agreed.  Now,  Idoking  at  the  great  man  of  the  eonmronatyj  labouifn^  from  morning  to  night 
tbroogh  the  week  for  didlybMkd';  wh!Ie  others'fn'  fttebetttfr  walks  oflife  are  equally  haiassed 
vith  tiie.casM  imd  fuituita  aC  busiiieai  tM  it  be  tiewed  in  any  light  than  that  of  a  high  prt* 
vilemfo  haviaShis  day  ofresfr  devoted  to  thte  eontempUtio&  of  siiajeett  which,  if  a  man  reflects 
at  skass  iAflaitcly  moie  important  thlo  say  that  can  possibly  «ecii]»y  hunin  thoughts^  All 
that  I  ask  bSre^  lh«B»  to>s»eiin»  sgatns*>  the  dsseeiation  of  tbe  Sebbatb,  Mnd  to  lead  a  man  highly 
te  price  i|  ••  Aptist^ie  and  a  hlessiilg,  is  <04in«<«i»ry^^B#isteii«7  with  hie  profeised  prbdplea. 
Thkt  BMi  violalbs  the^amt  p»n«i«lei  of  his  mtioM  aatutew  if  he  professes  to  believe  the  tnilht 
shore  stated^  ^nd  allews  bis  ssind  to  be  uaeeseantly  and  supremely  oocupUd  with  these  objects 
whiehhsknawe  piriflh  wit^'tha  ntktig  of  theni»  while  he  allows  toi  pass  unregarded  that  tftst 
fatnritv  to  which  he  is  hastening;  or  vho  d^i  net  tlwakfuHy  improve  thto  pnoiouil  htfuts  off 
the  wM^t.l^^jw^M^  the.  lOQit  eerioni  sAd  d«UheT»te|€an«der»Uon  of  the  solesm 
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Tiie  subject  allotted  to  Dr  Hetlierington  vrm  one  to  wfaioii  lie  was  qualified  to 
do  ample  justica  It  vas  te  show  **  The  Influence  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  PMsperity 
of  Chnrcheav"  and  by  an  historical  indnotion  he  has  well- sneceeded  i&his  task. 
The  summation  of  his  views  is  thus  given—- 

/'  We  eotald  MuntHy  breaihe  a  betUv  wlib  for  tanf  ebarshes,  of  Mxj  profMaiSg  CWttiABi, 
than  that  they  woiild  bo  estimate  and  so  apply  Sabbath  .•batrranea,  raguding  that  n  a  dinct 
and  infallible  ctiterion  of  spiritual  pioffresa  and  growth  in  gtaeeand  heaTenly-miBdadoan'-in 
fitness  for  that  eternal  Sabbatism  wnicb  awaits  the  people  of  Ood.^* 

We  cannot  dwell,  as  we  might  have  done  had  space  permittedy  on  the  otber 
essays  of  the  volnme.  The  whole  Sabbath  cause  might  perhaps  be  perilled  on 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  vigorous  essay  of  Pr  Symington  of  FsaiBley ;  bst  it  if  in 
Br  "Winter  Hamilton's  contribution  that  we  find  pOThaps  the  freshest  views  of 
the  only  Edenio  institution  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  we  cannot  but  offer  some 
extracts  from  his  pages.  As  in  Dr  Wardlftw's  essay,  there  will  be  found  here 
some  ingenious  criticism,  too  ingenious  perhaps  to  be  very  influential,  but  still 
deserving  of  close  attention. .  Whoever  supposes  that  the  argument  for  the  Sab* 
bath  is  ezhaustedi  will  be  convinced  of  hia  mistake  in  perusing  Br  Hainilt«D*B 
essay.    He  says  :— 

"  Who,  then,  can  ceneeive  of  its  repeal  ?  It  Is  an  everlaating  ordinance.  The  tbouglrt  of 
its  abrogation  has  no  place  in  Scripture.  It  travels  with  eveiy  age;  it  ooaleaces  with  enrj 
economy.  Whatever  is  wanting,  whatever  is  superseded,  it  endures.  It  renews  itself  ii  the 
bow  in  the  cloud,  it  completes  itself  like  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon,  it  joamejs  irith  tbs 
cireait  of  the  son.  The  things  of  earth  no  more  affect  it  than  they  can  those  vrondeis  of  th« 
sky.  It  is  established  in  the  foundations  of  immutable  morality  and  religion.  WhateTer  the 
modification  of  its  ciroomstances  and  its  periods,  it  is  still  the  Sabbath.** 

And  elsewhere —     ! 

*<  The  Sabbath,  we  have  seen,  was  a  part  of  the  Hforal  Law.  There  it  not  only  had  a  pla», 
but  it  gave  a  meaning  and  motive  to  it.  With  that  Chriatiaaity  «annot  interfere.  *  Yea,  wt 
establish  the  law.*  Never  is  it  represented  to  be  a  part  of  the  eetemonial  economy.  It  ii  aot 
a  type  of  any  thing  but  itself.  It  is  archetvpe  and  antitype.  With  aothing  eaa  U  exdaaagt* 
Circumcision  may  pass  into  baptism.  The  rassover  may  oe  translated  into  the  Loxd^  Sapper. 
But  the  Sabbath  is  the  Sabbath,  and  nothing  but  the  Sabbath  can  it  be.  It  owed  a  particahr 
construction  to  Jadaism ;  it  owes  a  specific  application  to  Christianity.  But  to  no  dispeantton 
owes  it  existence,  or  authority,  or  right.  It  is  from  the  beginafaig;  It  is  tiie  panat  of  dispsa* 
satious.    It  is  the  root  of  religions,    '  Its  tabernacle  is  in  the  sun.*" 

"  Never,"  he  says  in  conclusion,  "  since  the  tomb  of  Jesus  was  burst  open  by  Him  who  i»* 
vived  and  rose,  has  this  day  awakened  but  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  and  with  healing  oa  it^ 
wings!  Never  has  it  unfolded  without  some  witness  and  welcome,  some  song  and  salatatioa! 
It  has  been  the  coronation-day  of  martyrs,  the  feast-day  of  saints!  It  has  b^n  from  Uw  M 
until  now  the  sublime  custom  of  the  churches  of  God!  Still  the  outgoings  of  its  morniag  aw 
its  evening  rejoice!  It  is  a  day  of  heaven  upon  earth!  Life's  sweetest  calm,  poverty's  b«t birth- 
right, labour *s  only  rest!  Nothing  has  such  a  hoar  of  antiquHy  on  it !  Nothing  contains  ia  it 
such  a  history!  Nothing  draws  along  with  it  such  a  glory!  Nurse  of  virtue,  seal  of  tnith!  The 
household's  richest  patrimony,  theaation^s  noblest  aafeguaid!  The  pledge  of  pease,  the  fotn- 
tain  of  intelligence,  the  strength  of  lawl  The  oracle  of  instruction,  the  ark  of  mercj!  Tbs 
patent  of  our  manhood^s  spiritual  goodness!  The  harbinger  of  our  sonPs  Anctified  penaetioni 
The  glory  of  religion,  the  watch-tower  of  immortality!  lae  ladder  set  up  on  the  earthy  aad  the 
top  of  it  reacheth  to  heaven,  with  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it,** 

Such  is  a  view  of  the  volume  which  we  have  now  before  us.    Mr  Hendereon, 

we  understand,  has  distributed  it  largely  among  certaiu  ministers  in  this  land; 

and  we  cannot  but  record  the  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every 

railway  director,  every  town  councillor,  and  Sabbath-breaking  functionary  |n 

Britain.    Such  appeals  as  the  following  might  then  be  felt,  and  the  results  u 

some  quarters  might  be  for  good : — 

'<  It  can  awaken  no  surprise,^*  Dr  Bates  writes,  "  that  atheists  and  infidels  are  hofltila  to  t^ 
Sabbath;  for  as  long  as  that  institution  is  preserved,  the  glorious  Being  with  whom  .fli«y  <'* 
at  war  never  can  cease  to  be  worshipped  and  obeyed.    Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  nnprianplM 


order,  should  disrelish  the  Sabbath ^as  a  day  of  holy  rest  in  Uie  serviee  of  Ged.    Bat  that 


there  should  be  found  men,  having  a  creditable  profession  of  religioii;  nay*  Christina  f^ 
whose  niety  oueht  not  to  be  questioned,  ready  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  tne  divine  IsVi--^ 
pluck  the  fourth  commandment  out  of  the  moral  code,  and  place  it,  where  God  ^^^Fq^ 
it,  in  the  ceremonial  code, — excuaing  or  extenuating  Sabbath  desecratioa.  Sabbath  nsil^  »*s* 
bath  passenger  traine»  and  Sabbath  trafik,  is  a  matter  osspeakahly  to  be  deplored.* 

I  But  we  must  eUme.  In  the  concluding  essay  Mr  James  appeals  to  all  f*"^^ 
jnen,  from  the  ^ueea  down  to  the  poorest  and  the  meanest;  and  0  wMaltm 


Were  onn  wet^  tW  tpiieal  retponded  to !  It  wen  Idcitted  at  oil(!e  for  rioh  and 
poor  were  tlie  ovortadkeA  stalesniaii  to  enjoy  his  Sabbath  respite,  and  not  less 
blessed,  were  the  over-dradged  wwkman  allowed  t»  seek  that  rtrfi^eehment  for  his 
spirit  which  the  Sabbath  brings.  An  attempt  was  made  in  London  some  thirty 
years  ago,  to  indnoe  the  lawyers  to  give  up  their-  Sabbath  consultations.  Sir 
Samael  BomiUy  wonld  net  ogree^  and  soon  Uiereafter  fsU  by  his  own  right  hand. 
**  The  string*  snapped  ftom  over  tension,'*  bat  men  who  are  bHnd  to  their  own 
highest  interests  will  have  it  so,  and  all  that  the  best  friends  of  man  can  do,  is 
to  protest  and  remonstrate  agauwt  the  snieidal  oonrse.  Mr  Bickersteth  ealls 
Bradshaw^  Railway  Guide,  ^  a  natisnal  self'COndemning  book."  It  is  at  the  same 
tunc^  an  Index-  of  ear  national  preaenees  to  srtf-immolation  on  the  altar  of  Mam* 
itum,  and  all  mho  wish  well  to  man  should  oppose  with  heart  and  soul  the  down- 
ward progress. 

We  are  old-  enough  to  have  served  with  Sii*  Andrew  Agnew  dnring  hid  first 
cunpoign  in  defence  of  the  Sabbath,  and  well  remember  the  forIom*hope  tone  of 
mind  in  which  a  handful  of  men  met  as  one  of  his  London  Committees.  Afler 
larf^y  trinmphingv  he  has  gone  to  the  better  Sabbath-^in  a  higher  sense  than 
Darid  he  has  said,  *'  Return  to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,"  and  how  many  have  followed 
him  thither  I  Dr  Chalmers  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  fourth  essay  in  this  series, 
but  did  not  live^even  to- begin  it.  Then  Mr  Bickersteth  is  gone,  Dr  Seaton  Reid 
is  gone,  Dr  Winter  Hamilton  is  gone,  since  finishing  their  essays — but  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  live?;  and  we  tmat  that  itslfriends  arejpreparing,  in  His  strength, 
to  renew  the  struggle  on  its  behalf  with  faith,  with  patience,  and  with  courage. 
Vietory  may  not  seem  near,  but  '^  at  evening  time  it  may  be  light/'  and  the  con* 
teots  oif  this  volume  prove  that  contending  for  the  Sabbath  is  contending  for  all 
that  can  be  dear  to  man  la  time  and  for  ever — it  is  opposing  men 

"  Whote  tteps  w«r«  eravei,  on  prostrate  realmt  they  trod,  " 

AjoA  wontalppcd  Huunnioa  wnil*  they  ▼owed  to  Uod." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  title  of  another  work  stands  connected  witli  this 
AT^ticle.  We  can  now  only  say  that  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  our 
Age.  A  multitude  of  such  Sabbath-loving  artizans,  were  better  than  "  a  wall  of 
fire  around  our  much-loved  isle.'' 


NEXT  ASSEMBLY. 

THnt  is  always  some  difficulty  in  writing  any  thing,  in  an  independent  spirit,  on 
the  Assembly.  There  is  an  impression  that  a  mysterious  extrinsic  value  attaches 
to  what  is  written  in  a  Magazine — that  the  anonymous  "  we''  is  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech — and  that  all  utterances  given  under  that  formula  have  more  or 
leM  of  a  r€pre$entaH'ce  character.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  ungrateful  to  attempt  to 
<iiBenchant  the  public  mind  of  an  impression  from  which  anonymous  writers  in 
Ma||82hies  and  Reviews  may  gain  ns  well  as  snfl'er.  Bnt  it  may  snrely  be  per- 
mitted them  occasionally  to  doff  all  claims  to  the  representative  character,  and 
heseech  their  readers  to  take  their  lucubrations  at  no  more  than  they  are  intrin- 
sically worth.  We  beg  leave  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege  on  the  present 
occasion ;  indeed,  we  never  lay  claim  to  more,  and  it  would  be  a  great  comfort 
to  QS  to  feel  assured  that  nothing  that  appears  in  our  pages  is  ever  taken  at 
more  than  its  own  intrinsic  value.  Let  but  a  single  line  slip  into  our  pages^ 
Kibeit  by  the  merest  accident,  embodying  an  opinion  which  few  hold  and  many 
>^piidiate,  it  is  apt  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  tialse  representation  of  the  views  of  men 
of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  and  propriety ;  while  the  unfortunate  editor  is  kept 
ft  whole  month  in  purgatory,  exposed  to  expostulations  from  every  quarter,  to 
fttinoyio^saSpicions  of  personal  honour  and  integrity,  and  to  ominous  threatenings 
of  the  ^thdrawal  of  countenance,  if  a  sin  so  mortal  should  ever  be  repeated. 

We  presume  that  the  subject  of  most  practical  difficulty  and  importance  at 
next  Assembly  will  be— the  SrsTBirrATiOK  Frwn.  And,  at  once,  we  beg  to  express 
our  individual  hope  that  the  Assembly  will  pause  before  resolving  to  introduce  the 
new  scheme,  even  as  altered  at  last  commission.  Tlie  alterations  leave  untouched 
most  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  have  been  urged  against  the  working  of  the 
■cheme.  It  still  involves  the  risk  of  rooting  up  a  tree  of  nine  years'  growth,  to 
transplant  it  ia  a  soil  hitherto  untried*  But  what  seems  to  us  as  serious  a  view 
ot  the  case  m  mmj^U  introdoMt  a  system  oi  perpetual  cfaaoge  and  flu^tvaOoii 
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fl«otttAUii9>cUie«ii»9taiioQ0  of  730  oaogMgntioM-^  j^atam  iu»dlsr  wkfolijnfNM 
caanoi  ^oo  b^boped  |«r-HWA«4uig  in  tbefitemwii  of  •elf7C«^[ii)«ti(ili<--(fto4iop«ii^ 
upi  lA  4be  disUnt  fatnrei  the  poMnbiliiy  oCabuaoii  wiiieUjniglifc€rippl<^-«id«v«i 
diostroy.oar  ckui^  aUo0etber<  Xftdeod,  Uj«  «Lraieiit  of.MMtdwt  /MtfiMiK>ii>aeflMi  t» 
U9«  to  wvoliKO  the  oorUiinijr  of  •  Bp«»4dr'0ba^||e«  oven  «f  iho^  oohmO/itoiiiitie 
adopM*  Tha  a^^-Mck  .pMsengnBr,  weariod  wiUi  the  ii«verv«n4»ig<»ot»«|i  of  .tke* 
rolling  fMid  pitcliing  votfoU  veuld  lie  glad  to  aociire  i^  pkoe  loa  i«ff«MnM Ai-Koy 
cost.  The  J^jreo  Chiwroli,  m  JUl(e  nMiu^«r»^exb«iult«d  with  tlift  n«ireiso<iMie9i|»pU«' 
options  foo.  re«^jufltmonts  of  ot^tee  whioU  would. (poar  apom.Jwir^MPl  mf^ym, 
would  hecome^9lad  of  any  6elf«regiilatiiig.pliA  Uwt  i^owld  frte  haii>fr<|in  tJMl^ 
6ourc^  of  annoyitfioe..  It  w  not. at  ajl  unlikely  thaA.thQi.oiMre<\dH^h#ltow 
scheme  of  Chimera  would  oltini^te^  be  adi^ted.  Had  the  ehiunch  felleiwed  ib« 
miviceof  Cbolioerain :1$44>  »«4  ndppM  that  plan  for  aU  nev-n^WnMiiti^  her 
embarrftssmoBjte  would  jUy  this  Ufke  have  taearly .  disaj^pearsd^       ' .  u '  i      : ■  i ' 

Supfv9^<%  tha^  some  puob  pUn  were  iM^^.in^.tieurea.aiaat.fleBOuree^letvaMc* 
WMnidU/Oot  be  possible  in.  the  xu^H  Um^  to  iuiffodiiee.soroe  jwfarfMH^  siK^peift 
in  the  wockiug  ^f  ,the  pirfiisent  plan  I  We  have  before  ha »  pampblei  hjf  !*Mtmi" 
who  seems  to  have  had  some  official  experience  on  the  subject^  and  dwells  mnoh 
op.;the.i(Hideqa|(ta  w,ay.  in : which .deaeons  dimhsiiye  tb^ir  diiU«ii«.  Iligl}jf|ifta 
soheduie  he  issued  yearly  to  e'?Ary,ma»ister,  to  be  filled  up  be&re  thB#vi<lflBd 
i^As  paid,  cont^ping  a  d^chiration  that  the  DeaeiOMMB*  Court  had  met  0O|9M|O| jiifes 
djuring  the  yei^'ihad  had/ the  Suqtentation  Fuud  under  eQueid#ratio%.hsd  goM 
over  the.  list  of  oontributofs  wd  compared  it  with  the  list  of  thf  Qomfft^g^v^'j^ 
that  the  district  had  been  regularly  visited  either  by  deacens».or,^riei9A..ac^ 
under  the  authority  of  the  Deacons*  Court!  The  demanding  of  such  acerUficate 
liefore  paying  the  dividend^  would  at  least  tend  to  eecnre  the  regular  wodnng  o^ 
the  machinery;  and  in  few  casee  is  the  machinery  regularly  worked,  withoat  giod 
results, .  If  ai\y  penaJity  were  attached  to  the  uoa-^i6lment  of  tlieee  ooaditioiM^ 
it  would  not  operate  with  such  hardship  on  the  luinisteCt  as  a  penalty  oo^tlie  waat 
of  liberality  l^  the  oongregatioo^  The  latter  is  ;in  a  great  measure  b^oad  the 
control  of  the  minister;  but  he  can  easily  see  to  it,  tliat  the  machinery  iaJMA  r^hr 
order.  Where  tliis  is  overlooked,  the  minister  must  be  in  faulty  and  it  is  just  that 
lie  should  6u£S^. 

Might  it  not  also  be  found  practicable  to  deal  ffp^aH^  ^^th  some  eoogr^ 
tions,  whose  position  m  paouliai*  I  There  are  congregatioDa  that  wepa  selAiustAiA- 
ifg  beforjS  tlie  I)isruption»  and  are  nowi  to  the  soaiidAl  of  the  ohnrch*  Ivg^  ^ 
receiviug ;  others  were  sanctiioned  on  condition  of  their  4X^Utbutiqg  #  esrUis 
amount  to  the  fund,  which  condition  they  have  oot  fulfilled;  a#id  there  aresove 
aid-receiving  ccingregationst  that  nevertheless  pay  large  aupplementa  to  thfiirwr 
istcrs.  These  might  surely  be  specially  dealt  with,  «Ad  the^amouni  ef  aid  Kiv«B 
to  them  restricted  to  a  deifinite  sum.  It  might  be  arranged  that  no. new  chvsa 
would.be  taken  as  a  burden  on  this  Aind,  until  the  divideod  i^oj^bed  M  cairn 
apa^imt,  and  that  the  addition  of  chaigee  fi>om  time  to  time  should  hO  P9&^ 
ai^  determiood  by  an  impartial  jury.  If,  moreoveiv  the  disabled  miiiiiijtfn^«(^ 
soon  placed  on  the  aepai-ate  fund,  some  of  the  emaller  ehsdigea  >€R)A.T9rfted  ist* 
preaching  stations  or  missions,  to  be  supplied  by  preacheraor  itiaeratiog  misas^ 
(according  to  the  proposal  in  the  Provieioaa^  Ooiamittee'a  Ciroularf -No.  l*)i  ^ 
the  crowded  centres  of  population  and  influence,  like  Qhu^w,.naor0  Mj ^^ 
pied,  we  would  jipi  despair  of  a  dividend  of  £X50  to  eaeh  minietar^and.of  w^* 
diminution  of  present  evils  and  abases,  aa  would  reatore  aatiaiaotioA  to  th)  t^ 
l^ben^  of  our  contributors. 

But  if  the  Assembly  should  resolve  on  Iqring  the  propceed  .plaaaf  the.^"' 
mittee,  we  would  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  embarrassment  under  vlu^ 
fufenre  Assemblies  must  He  when  called  to  decide  cases  of  appeal,  froso  tfas  *^ 
of  materials  on  trtuch  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  tha  reUtite  reSDWteiof  o»- 
gregations.  It  has  often  occurred  to  ue,  that  the  chai^h  wouhi  do  wff|l»  oa  Pff 
grounds,  and  independently  of  this  subject  altogether,  to  posseaa  3B|i«IW 'px'tt*'* 
stalittics  of  her  congregations,  than  she  has  ever  called  for.  Wa  hava  **l'''''*j 
statistics  of  all  money  mattm, — columns  upon  columns,  heMfkMiif,$iffiit^^ 

*  *'  The  o^tiM  ref ulriiig  to  be  provided  for  luider  this  bcMMh  (nimilelin»  nTtfcs  M^^fL^ 
are.  the  auOcftUtieii  of  Ibe  miniatiy,  Uie  iiiei»teiiittce  of e  Dlvtatty  CoUefe,  toA  tiM  miiMiwyrl 
9ioiwiei0mdUinenmtm(mi$ler0M  tke adkermtt ^ tkm  Ckmrtk  im  MnB»  wiMM  ifi>iW»»*'" 
094  tog  mmck KOUered  to  admU  f^t^HfbehtgfRffmt im^  imntoi  *w>iHi1»aa*U4»ai>- 
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BinnBed-iip^  wMi  totitli^  gfrast  iotiiBi  e«nA€MB0d'  ftbfthiurt0»  gfMemt  utetMiets,  and 
toliiit'niii^Min  tie  l>egiaii&|i^<of  «ar  ^P^mo  Okurdi  «rti;  we  haT»  a1s6  an  interest-^ 
iag  iaammAotj  of  oat*  pvopertfy^^our  fisrnlUir^;  andotir  ilttiDgs,  ^w^chts,  and 
oar  taklMliiMg,'  ottr  iroD  ofaorchM^-  and  oar  lith^gtaphed'  vitms;  bat' we  have  no 
BtAtiiAicg'of  day  lMn^^ncf,^no  materialfl  fbt»  ibraiing  a  jtifdgYnent  of  the  amoant 
of  rekl  MUyHy  aiid  efiVn-t  in  oar  oongregationi^  We* dctold^ttwie  f dn  returns  of  all 
these,  WHat  an  Mereet  would ^tlijere  be  in  «'6et  of  tilMeb  exbibiting  the  number 
o( iridert^'deaoena, o#niittdiiiieattt^ atdhorottii^ aAd'attbeoMbers  to'tb^  Bnetentatioh 
Fua4-i»<MMh  eongyeg«llottl  nMNirof  sciMirii;'teittAet«/atAl  MihoTarst'  Babbath 
S0ho«l0y  BN>Ia^ta«eB,  with  teaoh^M  ond  eehblart^'  Fbrdgn  or  "Heme^  Miistonaiy 
SMietiMi^'diatrict  vUitoM  aiid' tract  dSstrtbutoi^^  ^Mrag  ineft'8  ^8^^^ 
MTifl^btoldiv  working^^ooieiieew^atid  all  eCfa^r  eMentiiaF  or  novi-^A^eiitial  btanehes 
i^'t^irtf^M'ot^'^^fii^S^tloail  edtiiAtin^^^  8tldif'etttttM9^9  would  lirifig  the  fnflo- 
eM6  of  the  WhMe  tharoh'  tO' beat*  indei  eMofttntfy  to  attintTlktifig  tb«  indolent  and' 
backward.  They  wodld  d»iiar  ifaa>  time  Yital  ftMtereiiee'of' 4^  chAtch  what  the 
pHbriahed  money  ooiutene  do>fer  the  fiaaneial;  -'Thhy  ittl^fi'llOt  fhMiafa  an  lexttbt 
view  of  thie  cH)iraitiloii  andresourcM  of  congr^gatioht;  buV  Webeliete'tliey  would  be 
of  the  fafgheiit  ^ae  in  deaUtt^^witb  mcmy  BiHbjedte'tliat'  arls^  frotn  thae  to  time.    ..; 
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AmoMMili^  r^otfa  tob^  pMttented  totheAM^nibly,  none  will  b<$  loblced  fot* 
iKth  sfd^B  idtereet  than  that  on  Telrittiritfl  ChtMhes  in'  €P)iiggoW.  THe  thiiYCH 
at  lat|^i<Map<mded  iHth  very  oefeotirAginy  UblBfrtflHy  tO'the  reoothnleddatton  of 
last  Aatembly-  ia  a^akiag  a  tdolleotion'for  (hiif  object.  W^  trttfii  that  the  Report 
^Hlt  ahow'thdt'fhe  pt'ixfeedinge  in  thie'eaoti^  b^lve  ArdHeonsisted  of  Inere  planniifig, 
bat  of  aeti^re^  ^ilslneaflh4ike,  JadleiOUe  ^xeo^tion.  We  oonfeee  that  htthertd  the 
iiiitory  tf 'ikis  MAiema'  hi»  had  rather  mveh  <f(  a  ipoMt&did'  charaoter,  so  far  aif 
thepahilie'hatr^'heard'Of  Hi'  OBOasidahdly,  itiiae  appeaared  in  ambet^gormtd^nd 
Mergetle'ataite'Ctf'  activity^  bnt  bathing  ntore  has  been  heard  of  it  for  a  consider* 
able  time.  But  we* traet  the  Hepeit  to  the  Aeaetubly  will  ahvw  that  ite  progreM 
bo*  been  sMady  BJb4  loefy  enoouraging. 

Theataite  of  earmiMionir  tO'  the  Jews  must  demand' the  httention  tt  theAestoi- 
biy,  and  oar  Foreign  Miseion  Beheme  wiil  also  deservedly  have  a  prttniineht  ^lace. 
The  entire  ayatem  of^mtrmisBionary  aind  benetetcmt  o^ratfons  ought  to  be  re* 
vued — ^not  with  a  view  to  "economy  and  retrenchment,"  but  to  place  the  mia^' 
Bioaary  etttC^rpriBe  on  a  healthier  and  mot«f  stable  footing,  by  rogulatlTig  those 
a]iplicatlok)B  to  onr  people  Keor  money,  whioh  though  tefpf  eheerfully  met  by  the 
mere  Ub»td  of  them,  are  eertaii^ty  exetoising' a'  repelling  influentfe  on  others,  and 
preventiiig  tfao  ealak^gement  and  multiplication  of  "Onr  congregations. 

We  tnud  tIftMt  tha  meeting  this  yeai^  will  give  no  less  pt-onilnent  a  plhce  than 
last  to  the  rrettV^dutyof  en^voutiug  to  vevive  the  work  of  the  Lord.  On  this' 
point  Mi«8%Mfcy'Whelbel>8M(i)e  part  of  the  two  Sabbaths  during  which  the  As- 
A«n)bly  flits  tttiglitiMt  be  employed  with  a  view  to  this  fit  seents  to  us  not  turning 
time  to  tke'bMft  aoceanito  occupy  the  first  8id>batk  with  three  snccessive  rounds 
of  pfeaobiftig>  to  bw eaodoeded  by  thvee  tnora-on  thrc  seoond.  We  have  sometrmes 
Uioiiglit'tkat  werebh^r  ogUe^de^ntn  of  the  bhurdh  to  be  ad^essed  at  a  diet  of  one 
of  the'8abbiltiB/aad  ike  SdMnkth-^ohodl  /<ttol«r»  at  a  diet  of  the  other,  a  pleasing 
variety  wonld  be'«btaiaed,aMd>a  firesh  inteirest  thrown  Into  these  serviceii.  At 
present  they^depead  6a  the  mere  popularity  or  fam^  of  tile  offioiating  minister-* 
set  Jiniilh*  baat<aut»of  thinga. 

Wo  do  nOi  «Bte^  oil  many  other  topies  that  invifte  ii9«MiTk.'  We  hope  all  over 
the  ohaWsh'  thoro  will 'be  mtiiAi  pray«r  on  the  Assembly's  behalf.  Many  enemies 
wa*ch  for  our  halting;  but  as  of  old,  we  tnut  it  wlU  be  seen  that  **  tiie  Lord 

0!fr  Godith  tHth  iia,<attd  Hhe  shofit'ol a* king  iaamong  us.*^ 

',.  .    •  I- .  '  .  

^  AiBwtitbvaiattaRi-whlcb'it  i»id«rir«d  to  brine  ttiiAnth«>Qotl0e«f  the  A«emUy,  fr»  btlievt  tbe 
fmoloyptfmt  afPr^oafhvv  ^  ()"«!  Wf  bAve  cco(tre4 a  commuDicmUov  on  tJ^ls  autjfct.  tbn  •vbftUnct 
f(  vrtiieh  We  mi^  tnieffy  IU(K  Xto  iMtet  inyt,  l(  tea  gerieral  CDi^pTafnt  aoidng  uicachcr*  that  ihtf 
'iMi  iifliiiamiwwiiiiaifi'iirpif  iitilmin  nmnl  inngimiiflnin  nr  nliininlimi  ninmiiUl  eroployMe-^t.  At 
laat  (VmjMhl  r  f M  nrthiylnnrri  prctcnind  a  memorUl  DcauMting  tbo  A««ial>ly  U  dcviae  tome  plan,  toy 
«hidi  th^ttilgnt  m  gtiCrCbated  orer  the  vacancies  In  the  church.  Another  ofcjcct  aimed  at  i«,  that 
'^icrt  CbMlV  VO*  fltaia  iMU  of  paftatfWB,  varying  MSMrdlnfr  ttfth^  MMoont  ^f  stipend,  fbr  the  rrina* 
neratioii  ot  yt  wnh  wf IsWaa  mi  occatl^nai  fupftj*  Tlio  praeMce  of  ttoe  Unit«4.Pr«ebjtorian  Oburch  to 
po.Dtcd  to;  aa  aflnrnng  all  examt>1e  of  the  satiantctory  and  lucccssful  working  of  b jth  these  arrange* 
m  'oti.  W*«ae  vovOie  OeoMval  AMeiaaiy  will  be  mottanxioiie  todo  ef«ry  tbinf  tbat  it  pmetlcabla 
f  r  innmnliaa  Ifcs  inHiiiOi  nf  m  bwp  m  f  t  ■  liwi  at  thr  piimriTrnMi  and  tbcuigb  we  cannot  tay  that 
til*  i^laa  of  »  ■nrtianlnil  aillfaNMlol^or  praaohcn  -meeca  ouridtM  of  wb«t  fhouM  be,  we  tTU»t  soma 
remedy  may  be  fbMilbft  frbsifVfK  real  tavriabfpaiy  tiUtLj 

K 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OK         fW'e  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  cor- 

AN  ARTICLE  IN  LAST  NUMBER,  jcespoudeiit,  boUi  for  calling  our  attea- 

Dkab  Sib^ — ^The  actomakmeiit  aed  tion  to  this  matter,  and  the  oouaidwate 

chagrin  with  which  I  read  the  last  pa-  waj  in  whieh  he  baa  done  it.    Tlie  p^ier 

ragraph  but  one  of  yew  (^wninfr  article  referred  to,— the  third   on   the  lame 

for  AprUj  has  been  felt  by  ininist^rB  in  ^^y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^j 

very  different    parts  of  the  country,  •  ,,        .  .  x       j*  t.      i.   • 

whose  attaohme^to  ihe  principles  of  ^/  ^»  ^^^®  mimster  of  our  church,  in 

the  Free  Church  is  neither  bigoted  nor  whom  we  had  perfect  confidence— was 

vnintelligent.    Your  own  style  and  .a«a-  first  read  by  us,  a  little  haatily,  perhaps, 

timents  1  knew  well  enough  to  be  con-  jn  manuscript.    Had  #e  then  obsiyrred 

vinoed  that  the  p^r  mast  hare  pro-  ^^^  objectionable  expressions,  we  would 

ceeded  fr<»n  some  other  pen  than  yeura;  ,        /,  n    »  ii.    •         1*1. 

and  knowing  how  editonTare  len^times  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^''^  ^^^  ^^^  important  ob- 

worried  and  bewildered  amidst  bundles  j«cfc  o(  the  writer,  prosecuted  both  m 

of  manuficript^  proofs,  and  letters,  so  as  that  paper  anil  in  ile  predeMasoia  in  a 

sometimes^  about  the  end  of  a  month,  ynf  so  frefiAi  And  ivterertting,  of  itinu* 

with  other  duties  demanding  att«tition,  idling  the  Free  Obnrch  to  tnisaioaary  ao- 

Bcarcely  to  be  able  to  ooaoentrate  their  Urity,  should  not  be  injured  hf  the  view 

facultiee,and  to  be  fit  ai  some  momenta  presented  in  H  of  our  relation  to  the 

for  little  supervision  beyond  what  is  Erastianised  Eetablfsbment.  When  the 

mechanical — ^X  oonduded  that  the  ob-  paper  next  eame  under  eiat-  eye,  tlie 

jectionable  paragraph  must  in  this  way  entire  number  of  the  Magasine  vras 

have  escaped  your  notice.    At  the  same  in  type,  and  had  to  be  revised.    A  cir- 

time,  as  the  worst  part  of  it  is  in  italics,  ormnstaaoe  over  which  we  bad  «o  con- 

your  readers  will  not  easily  persuade  trol  prevented  us  from  making  ti»e  re- 

iheroselves  that  this  is  the  case;  and  if  visal  at  the  time  we  had  set  aput  f&t  it, 

no  statement  from  the  editor  appear  in  and  we  were  compelled  to  do  it  at  a 

your  forthcoming  aumber,  they  will,  in  time  extremely  inoonvenient  te  us,  and 

my  opinion,  be  quite  entitled  to  put  a  under  the  pressure  of  other  and  vefy 

less  favourable  construction  upon  it.  urgent  duties.    We  know  it  is  awkwwrd 

Comment  upon  the  paragraph  irom  me  to  vindicate  our  a^undnesa  ai  llie  ex« 

is  not  called  for,  and  I  conceive  would  pense  of  our  vigilance^     At  the  stnne 

be  out  of  place.    Suffice  it  to  eay^^aad  time,  we  must  say,  that  since  we  knew 

I  have  not  the  smaUest  douht  that  I  what  it  was,  we  have  always  been  of  opt- 

speak  for  nearly  all  my  brethren  in  the  nion  that  the  work  of  editing  a  monthly 

ministry^that  if  the  views  in  question  Magazine,  that  makes  any  pretensiOD  to 

had  been  mine,  I  would  not  have  aban-  keeping  abreast  of  the  age,  or  g<^i»g 

doned  the  Establifihment  at  the  Pisrup-  before  it^  is  far  too  imporTant  to  be 

tion;  and  that  if  I  had  been  led  to  adopt  satisfactorily  discharged  by  one  who  can 

them  since  I  became  a  minister  of  the  devote  to  it  only  such  fragments  oi  his 

Fi-ee  Church,  I  should  feel  the  position  time  as  can  be  spared  from  the  anxions^ 

which  I  now  regard  as  an  honour  and  laborious,  and  rei^Kmslble  work  4yf  the 

privilege,  to  be  only  a  false  and  a  piti-  ministry  ;*  and  we  can  affirm,  that  no 

able  one. — I  am,  &c.  motive  but  the  desire  of  doing  tome 

A  FasB  CaoAOH  MiNisrsn.  good  could  induce  us  to  oontinve  at  the 

April  15, 1862.  iwst.— Ed.  F.  €?.  if.] 


THE  pith;  OF  THE  OLD  OAKS,  in  their  original  form  not  suited.  In 

[UirnBB  this  title  we  propose  to  give  certain  respects,  for  the  tasta  of  tho 

occasionally  the  substance  of  some  of  present  times.    But  there   ia  a  vast 

the  writings  of  theological  authors  of  a  amount  of  deep  and  solid  and  pun  truth 

former  age.    Many  of  these  writings  Jn  them,  often  very  pithUif  cdqocased* 

were  no  doubt  tcdionfl^and  prolix,  and  Not  a  few  of  our  reader^  If^m^jhtfe, 
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hate  stall  &  keen  reliflh  for  this  kind  of  new.      ThaokfulneM    makes   mercies 

foo«L]  live,  08  Qod  lives,  for  ever.    Everlast- 

«0»Ttof  tbmkf  unto  the"  Father  which  hath  ing  kindness  is  held  in  everlasting  re- 
made u  meek  to  be  pertakcn  of  the  inheriUnce  membranoe*  Bv  whom  f  By  a  tbank- 
of  the  Minu  in  iJght  ^-CoLOisuM  I.  u.  f^y^  ^eart,  and  none  else.     No  gmce 

TBA5CSGiviiro  is  a  divine  retmn  of  makes  chronolof^y  so  exact  for  years, 
divine  love.  And  divine  love  is  like  and  days,  and  henrs,  and  all  eircnm- 
the  sea»  that  goes  forth  into  all  the  stances,  as  thankfulness  does.  How 
veins  of  the  earth,  and  returns  again  long  God  has  been  a  father^in  what 
to  itself  by  rivers  and  streams.  The  manner  and  measure  a  father — ^to  what- 
infinite  God  flows  out  here  below  on  end  a  father,  even  to  bestow  an  in- 
finite man,  and  man  is  to  make  a  return  herHanoe-^what  tnh«ritanee-»in  what' 
of  all  in  God's  own  coin,  lore  for  love,  kind — in  what  situation— whether  in 
and  to  call  him  Father.  darkness  or  in  light — thankfalness  re- 
Man  is  the  mouth  of  creation*  te-  cords  all.  Giving  tkankt  to  the  EiUher 
make  all  God's  works  speak,  and  ao-  «Ao  hath  tnade  «#  me^  to  be  fMtrtahen  of 
knowledge  their  proper  Author,  and  as-  the  inkirUanoe  of  the  taintt  in  Itghi, 
cribe  to  God  the  Father  all  the  power,  v  Thankfulness  is  a  paymaster  to  God« 
and  wisdom,  and  love  that  are  in  them,  returning  God's  own  with  advantage, 
Every  ereatore  hath  a  mde  speech  to  a  return  of  God's  favours,  and-  man's 
this  purpose,  but  man  is  intentionally  heart  ov«r  and  above  for  God's  ftlvonrs. 
formed  to  this  work — to  speak,  not  A  thankful  man  binds  up  his  heart  in 
rndeiy,  bat  articulately — to  make  power  his  acknowledgments;  the  cup  is  in 
speal^  and  wisdom  speak,  to  the  life ;  the  mouth  of  the  sack  ;  he  bundles  up 
ersiy  mate  creature^  and  all  that  lies  blessings,  and  bundles  up  his  soul  in 
silent  in  them,  to  prostrate  itself  and  them^  and  so  carries  them  altogether  to 
speak  out  OS  to  God  its  Father*  heaven.  'All  his  beneiitf^  and  all  my 
AU  things  in  heaven^  earth,  and  soul,  and  all  that  is  withiu  me,  let  them 
sea,  have  God's  mark  npon  them  $  and  all  go  together  to  heaven,  and  make  an 
thaokfabiesa  is  the  going  from  creature  offering  of  thanksgiving.  Let  the  ark  go 
to  ereatore^  from  work  to  work,  to  .find  home  again,  but  send  costly  pictures  of 
oat  God  and  his  image  in  each  of  them,  God's  dealings  home  with  it ;  let  Ohrin 
and  it  says,  If  this  creature  or  work  be  and  his  love  revealed  in  my  soul  bo 
damb^  so  that  it  cannot  speak  or  call  returned  by  my  soul  home  again,  btit 
God  Father,  I  will  do  so  for  it.  He  not  empty ;  let  me  engrave  God'n 
hath  buU4  Uie  temple,  and  shall  bear  favours  on  my  heart,  and  send  Divino 
the  glory.  ''In  his  temple  shall  each  favours  and  heart  together  home  to 
one  speak  of  his  ^lory."  heaven  ;  yea,  if  I  had  ten  thousand 
Thaakfaloess  is  the  making  every  souls,  ten  thousand  jewels,  more  pre- 
thing  that  is  good  cry  *'  Abba,  Father,"  oious  than  that  inmost  jewel  of  all  in 
to  God*— every  thing  that  is  good,  and  my  breast,  let  that  love  which  made 
all  the  good  that  is  in  every  Uiing—  itself  my  Father,  and  made  me  out  an 
what  is  simply  good,  and  what  is  sub-  inhefritance  as  a  child,  and  me  fit  f  jr 
ordinately  good—* what  good  is  in  good,  that  inheritance,  hove  all  J 
and  what  good  is  in  evil.  It  goes  a  Thankfulness  is  a  heart-speaking,  a 
gathering  everr  where,  and  to  every  sonl-breathing,  an  intense  whole  soul- 
one's  door«  to  heaven's  door,  and  even  breathing  heavenward.  It  is  a  pre- 
the  door  of  hell^  for  love,  to  present  it  setiting  God  with  his  own.  ''By  the 
to  its  own  Father.  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  vltt,' 
Thankfolness  is  God's  faithful  regis-  says  the  apostle.  This  is  the  na- 
ter  and  recorder  to  the  great  city  above,  tural  language  of  a  thankful  souL  All 
It  remembers  every  thing;  nothing  is  good  in  me,  ^11  good  from  me,  is  of 
forgotten  that  love  does.  It  lays  up  him,  and  through  him ;  and  all,  there- 
doings,  sayings,  yea,  whisperings  of  fore,  shall  be  for  him  ;  an  inheritance, 
love  in  the  heart,  for  many  years ;  it  and  fitness  for  the  inheritance ;  felicity, 
ponders  them  every  day^  every  hour,  and  all  that  belongs  to  felicity,  have  no 
and  keeps  them  as  fresh  and  fragrant  natural,  but  a  divine  Father.  '^  Giving 
in  the  soul  as  if  but  now  done.  As  thanks  to  the  Father."  It  is  a  breath- 
He  writes  "  Beloved,"  so  the  beloved  ing  out  all,  for  all,  to  Him  that  is  all, 
writes  **  Love"  npon  the  palms  of  her  and  the  Father  of  all. 
hand;  she  is  never  forgotten,  and  Thaakfalness  is  a  spirit  still  npon 
oeynr  ioTgola ;  she  remembers  days  of  the  wing,  rising  and  ascending  to  heaven 
M  ;  4aj§  pf  lore;  though  okl^  ore  ever  from  ^rwf  thing  ;  never  at  home  buc 
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always  away  to  beaveo.  The  thankful  tian ;  all  else  are  sensoaly  atidy  iii  poiofc 
Christian  eats,  and  looks  up ;  he  drinks,  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  reckoned^  with 
and  looks  up;  he  looks  down,  and  he  the  brutes,  for  they  give  as  good  praise 
looks  up ;  whatever  he  looks  upon  he  to  God  f^r  any  thing  they  have  as 
cannot  look  off  from  God  ;  whatever  carnal  men  do»  and  even  l>etter»  They 
he  sees,  smells,  or  tastes,  from  that  he  cannot  speak,  but  their  bodies  really 
takes  wing,  and  goes  bound  in  spirit  answer  their  end,  which  is  real  thanks- 
for  heaven.  giving  for  what  they  have  and  are.  It 
Tliankfulness  is  an  eagle  grace,  whose  is  a  real  return  of  all  for  all.  A  carnal 
game  lies  all  in  soaring  and  mounting  man  may  no  doubt  sometimes  saj, 
towards  the  snn,  travelling  still  from  **  Godi  I  thank  thee,"  but  neither  his 
earth  to  heaven,  from  the  creature  to  tongue  nor  hand>  neither  his  soul  nor 
the  Creator.  The  thankful  man  is  ho  his.  body  answer  their  end ;  and  so  he 
that  brings  tidings  to  heaven  of  the  lost  makes  himself  an  hypocrite,  which  a 
piece  of  silver,  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  beast  never  does.  **  Tiie  waves  clap 
lost  Son,  of  what  of  God's  was  lost  and  their  hands,"  says  the  Psalmist.  Manjr 
is  found,  here  and  there,  in  this  person  carnal  men  do  not  so  much  aa  this  in 
and  that,  in  this  thing  and  that,  which  point  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  beat  of 
makes  the  transcendent  joy  above.  His  them  can  do  no  more.  They  tobj  clap 
mind  runs  continually  upon  God ;  no-  their  hands,  clap  their  breasts^  ^ft  up 
thing  but  God  is  in  all  his  thoughts  ;  their  eyes,  that  is  all,  and  some^animals 
he  is  lost  in  love,  and  can  find  no  way  will  be  taught  to  do  the  like  in^time. 
but  in  breaking  out  to  heaven,  *'  O  the  As  thai^sgiving  is  the  proper  work 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian,  so  it  is  the  natural  work 
and  knowledge  of  God  1"  of  an  angeh  Their  breaching  is  divine 
Thankfulness  presupposes  admiration,  praising ;  they  are  spirits  of  ho:fioor 
The  soul  is  as  full  of  admiration  as  it  waiting  upon  the  King  of  glory  ;  th^r 
can  be,  ere  it  naturally  brings  forth  place  and  their  shape  is  for  transcen- 
tliank^iviug.  A  little,  the  least  of  dent  melody  ;  the  advancing  of  divine 
God's  mercies^  fiUs  a  thankful  man  with  love  is  all  their  work,  they  speak  no- 
admiration.  A  thankful  soul  can  see  thing  else,  do  nothing  else,  nor  can  do, 
nothing  but  wonders;  bread,  a  wonder!  just  as  the  works  you  do  naturally,  you 
a  crumb  of  bread  in  his  own  mouth,  a  do  necessarily ;  you  breathe,  and  yoa 
wonder!  any  rag  on  his  back,  a  wonder !  cannot  do  otherwise.  They  are  just 
any  whole  piece  in  his  flesh,  in  his  under  the  line  ;  love  shines  mighty  hot 
spirit,  in  his  estate,  in  his  name,  a  upon  them,  with  full  face,  with  per- 
wonder  I  O  how  great  are  all  a  thank-  i)endicular  rays,  so  that  they  are  in  a 
fal  man's  mercies,  and  how  little  he !  continual  rapture^  which  necessitates 
how  tall  and  proper  every  mercy,  and  heart-lifting,  and  leaping,  and  nothing 
ivhat  a  dwarf  he !  how  good  is  every  else.  They  are  unceasingly  taken  np 
pfttSO  but  himself!  what  a  worm  is  with  returning  what  they  hear,  see, 
man,  what  a  notliing,  what  a  worse  feel,  taste,  and  live  in,  and  live  upon, 
than  nothing  is  man !  and  yet  wluit  an  and  this  makes  hallelujahs  all  their 
all  is  God  to  him  1    These  two  wonders  language. 

fpake  a  third — ^a  dead  heart  made  alive,  I  will  speak  a  word  on  this  subject 
l^^e  to  leap  as  high  as  heaven.  Giving  to  Christians.  You  have  a  great  stock 
thaajips  to  the  Father ^  vho  hath  made  ut  meet  of  love  in  your  hand,  what  return  do 
<ip  be  partaken  of  the  inheiitance  of  the  you  make  ? — I  am  commanded  by  this 
taitttt  in  light.  Thankfulness  thus  has  a  point  in  hand  to  look  after  toy  master's 
great  ^any  wonders  in  her  eye.  God  income,  his  great  revenue  in  this  lower 
hath  made,  and  hath  made  ut.  Made  world.  Hen t- day  is  come,  and  I  am 
us  what  ? — Partakers  of  an  inheritance  I  come  to  seek  it.  Ye  were  lepers,  are 
"What  inheritance  f — An  inheritance  of  ye  cleansed  t  How  many  return  and 
saints!  Where  does  it  lie  ?— Strangely,  give  thanks  I  Ye  were  cast  out  to 
wonderfully,  as  high  as  heaven — in  loathing,  are  ye  taken  inte  embracing  ! 
light!  Admiration  thus  is  the  natural  What  acknowledgment  do  you  make  f 
parent  of  thanksgiving.  Infinite  love  is  out  upon  you,  Chris- 
Thanksgiving  is  the  proper  work  of  tiaus !  How  does  it  return  into  the 
a  Christian.  He  alone  is  organised  to  bosom  from  whence  it  came, 
this  work ;  it  is  proper  to  hira  only  to  The  heart  is  in  thankfulness  as  it  is 
see  love,  and  taste  love,  which  are  the  in^  truth.  Thankfulness  is  the  vital 
strings  whereon  thanksgiving  makes  breathing  of  integrity.  A  sonnd  heart 
music,    No  man  h  divine  but  a  Chris*  arrog^teB  nothingi  but  Ascribes  M  to 
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God/  Trulli  is  best  at  giving  fevery  one  are  di«cotiraged  from  prayef,  becattM 
his  own. '  It  is  her  greatest  pain  that  they  cannot  give  thanks  no  better*  ••  I 
she  can  &o  it  least  to  bhn  that  ia  best  to  come  still  as  a  raren,  merely  crayiDf  f 
her.  Integrity  hath  no  other  felicity  Why!  Do  so  still— ft  Is  not  impossiMn 
but  fo  paint  ont  love  and  catty  it  to  hea-  fbr  God  to  teach  even  a  raren  to  sing  f 
yen,  to  see  if  God  trill  own  any  part  of  A  man  is  at  thanksgiving  according 
hers,  to  make  himself  glorious.  AH  the  to  au  InVard  secret  assistance  and 
complaint  of  integrity  is  that  favonrs  concurrence  which  no  one  can  explain, 
are  lost  npotl  her,  that  love  dies  in  her  As  the  Spirit  helps  In  prayer,  with  sigh« 
bosom,  that  her  blessings  are  made  pri*  and  groans  which  cannot  be  uttered,  so 
soners  within  her,  and  are  so  chained  atid  in  t hanksgiving  with  heart-liftings,  and 
fettered  in  an  evil  heart,  that  they  can-  heart-ravishirigs  which  cannot  be  ex- 
act retnrt  to  God  who  gave  them.  In-  pressed.  As  sailors  do  in  some  voyages, 
tegWty  is  still  6)ghing  and  panting  id  so  sailors  to  heaven  often  find  a  current; 
get  up  hill,  with  all  God's  blessings  on  and  when  the  soul  lights  on  this,  it  ssila 
her  back.  O  that  I  could  carryall  apace^  whether  it  will  or  no.  There  ar^ 
sweetly  bon^e  again  that  God  lends  secret  whispers  froni  above— bunches 
me!  '  '  from  the  Holy  Land — tastes  of  the 
As  the  sbul  Is  in  respect  of  life,  so  la  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  that  raise 
it  in  thavkfulnes^ — heat  is  best  at  mak-  the'  sout'  and  set  it  all  a-praising  God; 
ing  upwarda.  ^uch  is  Sometimes  much  and  as  t  he  soul  is  brought  nearer  heaven, 
separated  from  life,  2eal  from  integrity  this  ^uty  becomes  natural.  I  have  seen 
—an  honest  heal't,  bnt  something  cold  some  very  tliankful  persons,  and  yet 
and  healvy,  does  not  run  \vell.  It  there  very  poor — with  scarce  any  thing  out- 
be  not  fervent  love  and  life,  warmth  wardly  to  make  music  on.  Surely  they 
and  heat,  tbe  thanksgiviug  will  be  poor.'  must  have  a  mighty  advantage  within — 
Thankfulness  comes^he  deadliest  off  of  there  must  be  one  there  to  wind  up  and 
any  duty  in  a  dead  heart.  Some  birds  to  blow^ — else  the  instrument  could 
have  longer  wings  than  others — they  never  ^o  as  it  seems  to  do. — Lockt/tr, 
usually  ny  thfe  highest  that  have  the  - 

l?T'it  J^f ^^'t^  r^.t\'  • ''''^  ^5"'??  BE  BEADY  TO  HEAR. 

stroug^t^ingea  soul   that   is   ^ood    at 

thanksgiving,  the  dtity  is  so  hi^ly  hea-  Be  **  ready  to  hear.*'    "We  freely  grant 

venly.    A  cold  heart  can  do  out  little  that  dull  hearing  is  often  produced  by 

at  prayer,  but  just  nothing  at  thanks-  dull  speaking,     we  allow  that  there  is 

giving.     You  might  as  well  go  and  a  great  contrast  when  the  sameness  of 

string  a  stonO  and  play  upon  if,  as  try  to  sermons  is  set  over  against  tbe  variety 

make  divine  melody  upon  a  stony  heart,  and  vivacity  of  Scripture.    And  so  often 

Defect  in  riatural  heat  makes  numbed-  is  the  text  injured  by  its  treatment, 

ness  in  action — if  you  are  benumbed  to  that  we  have  oAen  wished  that  some 

doty,  there  mi^^t  be  a  defect  in  spiritual  power  could  give  it  back  in  ita  original 

heal7-yoa  are  not  warm    enough*  at  pungency^  and  divested  of  its  drowsy 

heart.    A  man  is  in  thankf\ilness  as  ho  associations.   That  passage  of  the  Word 

is  in.  strength  of  love.  was  a  burning  lamp,  till  the  obscuring 

As  the  sool  id  in  prayer,  so  isit'in  interpretation    conveyed    it    under    a 

Cbanksgivhig.    Aa  a  man  is  at  one  duty,  bushel.    It  was  a  fire,  till  a  non-con- 

80  is  he  in  likelihood  and  capacity  to  be  ducting  intellect  encased  it,  and  made 

at  another.     Duties  are  introductory  to  it  like  a  furnace  in  felt.    It  waa  the 

each  other — we   go  from  strength  to  finest  of  the  wheat,  till  a  husky  under* 

strei^^ — fh>m  the  stretkgth  of  one  duty  standing  buried  it  in  chafi^    It  waa  "  a 

we  £e  tttade  strong  for  another — the  dropping  from  .the  honey-comb,'*  till 

bleslShi|^  of  one  dutjrleaves  supply  behind  tedious  insipidity  diffused  it  and  drowned 

it  to  bring  on  another  higher.     God  it  in  its  deluge  of  commonplace.    And 

ftepa  in  on  a  sudden  aitd  lifts  up  thesoul|  we  allow  that  much  of  the  impatience 

wbeta'th^uan  is  on  his  knees.    A  man  and  inattention  of  hearers  may  be  ow- 

doea  beyond  expectation  when  he  ham*  ing  to  the  prolixity  of  preachers.    But 

bly  easts  himself  upon  the  means, —  atiil,  admitting  that  on  the  one  side 

wnen  a  Christian  cannot  do  a  divine  there  is  often  the  fault  of  commonplace 

doty,  let  him  come  as  near  it  as  he  can,  as  well  as  ^'the  sin  of  excessive  length," 

ahd  tred  steps  in,  and  makes  it  out.  and  conceding  to  e^ety  hearer  the  same 

When  a  Christian  cannot  give  thai^ks,  right  to  exert  his  tasteful  and  intellec- 

let  him  ^ray,  and  God  will  turn  a  spirit  tual  faculties  when  listening  to  a  seiv 

of  i^yer  h|&  a  ipirit  of  praise.    Some  mon  aa  when  perusing  a  printed  book; 
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you  will  noi  deny  that  on  the  other 
side  there  are  often  a  languor  and  luke- 
trarmness  of  which  the  cure  must  be 
EOUffht,not  60  much  in  the  greater  power 
of  the  preacher,  as  in  the  growing  piety 
of  the  hearer.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
instruction  to  which  if  we  do  not  hear- 
ken we  are  utterly  without  excuse. 
One  is  the  direct  instniction  of  God's 
Word  ;  the  other  is  truth  and  earnest- 
ness embodied  in  a  Christian  teacher. 
But  how  often  are  the  lively  oracles 
read  in  public  worship,  and  a  relief  ex< 
perieoced  when  the  lesson  is  ended-! 
and  how  often  does  some  fervent  evan- 
gelist pour  forth  appeals  full  of  that 
rarest  originality — the  pathosof  a  yearn- 
ing spirit — and  find  no  response  save 
stolid  apathy,  or  a  patronizing  compli- 
ment to  his  energy  I 

Half  the  power  of  preaching  lies  in 
the  mutual  preparation.  The  minister 
must  not  serve  God  with  that  which 
cost  him  nothing  ;  but  it  is  not  the  min- 
ister alone  who  should  *'give  attendance 
to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctriue." 
There  is  a  reciprocal  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer.  He  should  come  with  a 
purpose,  and  heshould  come  with  prayer. 
He  should  come  hopeful  of  benefit,  and 
bestirring  all  his  faculties,  that  he  may 
miss  nothiDg  which  is  ''profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  i  n  righteousness."  He  should 
come  with  a  benevolent  prepossession 
towards  his  pastor,  and  with  a  friendly 
solicitude  for  his  fellow-hearers.  And 
thus,  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  his  in- 
telligent countenance  would  animate 
the  speaker;  and,  like  a  Hur  or  an 
Aaron,  bis  silent  petitions  would  con« 
U'ibute  to  the  success  of  the  sermon. 

Nor  can  aught  be  more  fatal  than  a 
habit  of  indolent  hearing.  Like  one 
who  glances  into  a  mirror,  and  sees 
disorder  in  his  attire,  or  dust  on  his 
face,  and  says,  **  I  must  attend  to  this," 
but  forthwith  forgets  it^  and  hurries 
out  on  his  journey ;  or  who,  in  the  time 
of  plague,  sees  the  livid  marks  on  his 
countenance,  and  says,  "I  most  take 
advice  for  this,"  and  thinks  no  more 
about  it  till  he  drops  death-stricken  on 
the  pavement :  so  there  are.  languid  or 
luxurious  listeners  to  the  Word  of  God. 
At  the  moment,  they  say.  Very  true,  or. 
Very  good,  and  they  resolve  to  take 
«ome  action :  but  just  as  the  mirror  is 
'not  medicine — as  even  a  watery  mirror 
cannot  wash  firom  the  countenanoe  the 
specks  which  it  reveals,  if  merely  looked 
iuto, — so  a  self-survey  in  the  clearest 
sermon  will  neither  erase  the  blemishea 


from  your  character,  nor  expel  the  sm- 
plague  from  your  soul.  ''Wherefore, 
my  beloved  brethren,  let  every  man  be 
swift  to  hear.  And,  laying  apart  all 
filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naoghtiness, 
receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted 
word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souk. 
But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  noi 
hearers  only,  deceiving  your  ownselvei. 
For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word  and 
not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  raaa  be- 
holding his  natural  faee  in  a  gla$s :  for 
he  beholdetfa  himself,  and  goeth  bis 
way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  Bat  wboso 
looketh  iuto  the  perfect  law  of  liberty, 
and  continueth  therein,"-— like  a  man 
who,  seeing  his  bedusted  visage  in  tbe 
mirror  of  that  pdished  flood,  loses  not 
a  moment  but  makes  a  laver  of  his 
looking-glass — ^  he  being  not  a  forget- 
ful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  ibis 
man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed" 
(James  i.  19-25) ;  he  shall  be  saved  by 
his  promptitude;  or,  if  saved  already, 
he  shall  become  a  more  beautiful  cba* 
racter  by  his  sti'onuous  self-application. 


CHRISTIAN  PARENTS-AND  A 

CHRISTIAN  TEMPER. 

Thibe  are  some  special  departmeDts 
where  pious  example  becomes  necessary 
in  parents.    One  of  these  is — Temper. 

We  always  find  that  natural  mUdnew 
creates  a  fiavonrable  impression,  and  is 
viewed  by  the  world  as  an  infallible 
evidence  of  religion.  Piety  is  known 
to  be  of  a  solemnizing  oharaeter,  resem- 
bling the  pacific  lake  rathw  than  the 
turbulent  ocean,  deeigned  to  smooth 
down  human  asperity,  to  soften  rocky 
hearts,  and  to  change  the  fitful  huiri* 
cane  into  a  peaceful  calm.  The  gn^^ 
exemplar  of  the  Christian  was  meek  and 
lowly ;  He  every  where  recommended  a 
spirit  of  meekness,  saying, "  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  tbe 
earth."  Mildness,  in  many  instaooc^ 
is  natural,  not  acquired ;  but  men  are 
unable  to  dtve  into  the  fonntaia ;  snd 
hence  they  give  laige  credit  to  persons 
of  sof^  pfiable,  plaoid  tempers,  f«P>^°* 
dispositions,  when  meekness  springs  fx9^ 
a  naturally  tender  and  benevolent  hssH* 
Every  one  is  not  able  to  dietingaish  be- 
tween the  workings  of  gttoeandBat«ie> 
When  the  effect  is  the  aaoM,  we  «rs 
willing  to  beHeve  thai  the  oauae  is  the 
same  Ukewise. 

This  proves  to  us  the  t«sd«B^  » 
bind  up  mildness  and  •*'*-*«»  "»  ^ 
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same  bondie;  aad  doubtless  they  are  their  efforts  are  vftin.    The  cramped-in^ 
nearly  allied.     One  beneficial  effect  of  fiendish  spirit,  restrained  by  the  pre- 
graoe  is  to  produce  self-control,  to  give  seace  of  others  who  ore  its  equals,  is 
OS  a  mastery  over  our  passions,  and  to  anxious  to  regain  its  freedom,  and  to 
Btreogtben  us  to  do  what  Alexander  conipenBate,  by  floods  of  bursting  pas- 
couJd  never  do^  with  all  his  victoriea—  sion,  for  the  narrow,  smooth-flowing 
to  conquer  ourselves.  tide  of  previous  restraint.     The  dumb 
Children,  who  behold  their  parents  devil  is  exchanged  for  the  roaring  lion, 
regularly  under  the  influence  of  the  and  the  calm  sea  of  glass  for  "  raging 
pasnon  fiend,  will  scarcely  credit  the  wavea  foaming  out  their  own  shame."  ... 
sineerity  of  their  religious  professions.  In  examining  the  eontrasty  one  can- 
There  is  a  striking  incongruity  between  not  help  remarking  the  base  compound 
the  solemn,  bland,  benignant  tones  of  of  shabbineas,  cowardice^  and  hypocrisy, 
family  devotion}  and  the  hurricane  of  that  appear  combined.    Among  equals, 
anger,  that,  like  the  winds  of  Eolos,  ap*  such  persona  are  tame  as  a  lamb ;  among 
pears  to  be  let  loose  from  every  point  of  inferiors,  bold  as  a  lion — ^this  is  sbabbi- 
the  canopy.     Orders  issued  under  such  ness.    To  none  but  those  over  whom 
impulses    may  be    obeyed,    but    with  they  can  tyrannize  with  impunity  is 
dogged,  slavish  submission.    Correction  their  anger  shown — this  is  cowardice ; 
flowing  from   excitement  will  harden,  and  among  general  society,  where  it 
not  mollify  the  offender.     A  fractious,  may  be  requisite  to  secure  a  good  name, 
iretful,  peevish  spirit,  will  beget  mutual  the  £Bur  side  of  their  garment  is  turned 
dialike  and  opposition;  it  will  ooiinte-  outward — this  is  hypocrisy.    Can  Tdo- 
nanoe  the  younger  branches  in  their  meetic  piety,  I  would  ask,  grow  in  such 
little  scenes  of  petty  tyranny;  and  it  an  ungenial  soil?    Can  it  i^urish under 
will  act,  like  a  blazing  coal  thrown  upon  the  northern  blasts  of  ill  temper,  injuii- 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  that  will  set  tice,  and  tyranny  I    Is  despotism  a  fit 
the  house  on  flame,  and,  by  its  fatal  ex-  implement  to  promote  spiritual  cultiva- 
plosion,  involve  every  member  in  indis-  tion  I    Or  would  the  lessons  of  such  a 
criminate  ruio.    There  is  nothing  that  father,  provided  he  wore  capable  of  im- 
parents    should  set    their  fiices  more  parting  them,  prod  ace  a  salutary  or 
strongly    against    than    rivalry,   envy,  happy  moral  impression  f    Let  domestic 
jealousy,  bad  feeling,  anger,  or  hatred  tyrants  remember,  that  while  they  com- 
among   brothers  and  sisters;  but  how  pel   servile  submission  to  their  corn- 
can  they  repress  those  evils,  when  they  mands,  they  drive  the  fear  of  God  out 
are  careful  to  manifest  their  habitual  of   doors;    for    Christianity   cau  only 
operation  in  their  own  deportment!  ...  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  mutual 
There  is  a  trite  maxim  but  too  fre-  affection,  where  triflingfaults  are  readily 
qoently  manifested,  that  numbers  are  forgiven->-where  no  one  assumes  to  him- 
angels  abroad  and  devils  at  home.    In  self  the  godlike  attribute  of  infallibility, 
public  life,  where  good  standing  may  be  or  diotates  to  every  other,  and  treats 
an  object,  they  braid  their  outer  garb  him  as  his  abject   slave — where    the 
with  tinsel ;  honied  words  flow  from  oily  family  tones,  though  they  momentarily 
lips;  they  appear  sages,  men  of  sound  sink  down  to  a  discord,  speedily  rise  up 
discretion  and  self-control,  very  para-  and  swell  out  in  jojrful  harmony,  to 
gons  of  meekness.    Follow  them  home,  blend  more  easily  with  the  chords  of 
their  mildness  leaves  them  at  the  thres-  heaven.    ^  lie  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is 
hold ;  their   honied  words  accompany  of  great  understanding :  but  he  that  is 
them  to  tho  door,  and  then  bid  them  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly  " — (Pro v. 
good  morning.    No  matter  how  nicely  xiv.  29.)    ^  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
and  comfortably  every  thing  may  be  ar-  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that 
ranged,  there  is  nothing  in  proper  order,  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
The  merest  trifle  is  enough  to  ranse  city." — (Prov.  xvi.  32.)    ''Let  all  bit- 
thetr  spirit  to  effervescence.    Their  re-  terness,  and  wrath,    and  anger,    and 
torn  is  looked  upon   with  dread  and  clamour,  and  evil-speakii^,  be  put  away 
horror    by    the    trembling    domestics,  from  you,  with  all  malioe;  and  be  ye 
Hours  before  the  expected  timo,  these  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted, 
poor  creatnres  are  busily  running  hither  forgiving  one   another,    even  as  Grod 
and    thither,    adjusting    the   minutest  for  Christ's  sake  hath  foi^given   you." 
article,  to  leave  not  even  an  imaginary  — (Eph.  iv,  31,  32.) — Oliver^t  Family 
groundwork    ibr   complaint.    Bat   aU  Piay, 
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Kot{(e0  of  ^(t»  Boolt0« 


The  Sueeestfiil  Merchant;  Sketehet  of  the 
Life  of  Mr  Samtul  BudgeU,  late  of 
iTiii^strooctHiZ^.  By  William  Arthur, 

'    A.M.  London:  185S2. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  We  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  followed  by  many 
imitations,  and  introduce  a  new  element 
into  our  biographies.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  on  which  the  author  does  not  for- 
get to  dwell,  that  while  we  are  flooded 
with  the  lives  of  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  judges,minister8,  missionariesyand 
others,  there  is  not  in  our  language  any 
biography  ofa  mercantile  grandee.  ** Na- 
tion of  shopkeepers"  though  we  be,  our 
authors  have  been  silent  on  the  subject, 
as  if  either  ashamed  to  refer  to  it  or  afraid 
to  And  it  ban*en.  But  Mr  Arthur  has  all 
at  once  filled  up  the  blank,  and  sup- 
plied a  very  model  for  what  may  be 
called  a  commercial  gentleman's  life. 
As  *^  a  book  for  the  busy,"  these  sketches 
of  Mr  Budgett  appear  to  us  nearly 
perfect.  As  a  book  for  the  young 
merchant,  it  is  deeply  instructive.  As 
a  book  for  the  advanced  Christian,  it  is 
crowded  with  weighty  lessons;  and  for 
the  man  of  taste,  of  vigorous  thought, 
and  lively  fancy.  Mr  Arthur's  vivid 
sketches  have  tlirown  charms  around 
topics  hitherto  left  to  silence  or  treated 
with  neglect.  Though  it  be  true  that 
commerce  is  not  one  of  the  Muses,  it 
has  here  been  invested  with  a  dignity 
before  which  men  of  the  highest  tone  of 
mind  may  promptly  do  obeisance. 

In  drawing  attention  to  this  volume 
our  object  is  not  so  much  to  criticise  it 
as  to  lay  specimens  of  its  contents  before 
our  readers.  The  hero,  Samuel  Bud- 
gett, was  one  whose  force  of  character 
has  rarely  been  matched,  at  least  in 
the  sphere  ^in  which  he  moved.  Mr 
Arthur  begins  his  account  of  him  in  a 
way  different  from  most  of  our  biogra- 
phies,— namely,  by  describing  hisfune* 
ral,  and  there  is  some  artistic  skill 
displayed  in  adopting  such  a  plan. 
It  was  on  the  7th  of  May  1851, 
and  the  effect  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— that  of  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol, — told  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
ver that  a  man  who  was  both  a  mag- 
nate and  much-loved  had  fallen.  The 
more  than  princely  munificence  of  that 
man  had  commanded  the  affection  of 
hundreds;  and  the  author  says,  ''He 
eoldom  saw  so  many  men  <^uite  melted. 


Many  an  eye  was  full,  and  many  an  eye 
ran  over."  ^for  is  there  any  wonder. 
It  was  reported  at  his  death  that  Mr 
Budgett's  charities  amounted  to  about 
£2000  per  annum,  and  though  his  bio- 
grapher shows  that  that  was  perhaps  an 
overstatement,  we  shall  see  enough  to 
explain  the  moistened  eyes  of  those  who 
followed  this  merchant-prince  to  the 
grave. 

But  who  was  this  Mr  Bndgett  t  He  was 
the  son  of  very  humble  parents,  and  born 
in  1794,  at  Wrington,  the  birthplace  of 
John  Locke.  His  first  penny  was  obtain- 
ed for  a  horse's  shoe  which  he  had  found 
on  the  road  ;  his  next  was  obtained  for 
removing  some  rubbish  for  a  pei-son  who 
employed  him  in  that  work;  and  his 
third  penny  was  a  reward  for  keeping  the 
second  unspent  for  a  fortnight,  lliese 
three  pence  accumulated  at  last,  till 
young  Samuel  was  worth  £.30.  But  his 
parents  were  in  straits :  he  gave  them 
the  whole,  and  began  the  world  again  a 
penniless  boy.  In  a  short  period,  he  had 
collected  about  fifteen  shillings  as  the 
germ  of  some  future  adventure;  but  now, 
his  sisters  were  beginning  business  in 
Bristol;  they  needed  coals,  and  Samuel, 
investing  his  all  in  that  article,  sent  the 
entire  load, — his  fortune, — to  his  sisters. 
Again,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  amid 
many  trials,  and  soon  thereafter  liad 
raised  about  £  100.  But  another  relative 
was  in  straits,  and  he  handed  over  the 
whole  sum  to  keep  him  from  bank- 
ruptcy. Three  times,  before  he  was 
much  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
did  Samuel  Bndgett  thus  leave  himself 
penniless,  in  his  desire  to  smooth  the 
way  for  those  whom  he  loved. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this — perhaps  we 
should  say  in  consequence  of  it — Mr 
Budgett  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive merchants  in  England.  Ru- 
mour said  that  his  business  transactions 
amounted  to  some  millions  sterling  per 
annum;  our  author  shows  that  their 
real  extent  was  about  £750,000  ;  and  the 
volume  before  us  exhibits  the  style  in 
which  that  business  was  transacted. 
After  describing  Budgett's  warehouses 
in  Bristol,  Mr  Arthur  says, — 

■'  "At  another  time,  you  find  the  master  psw- 
ing  through  the  warenonie.  Here,  hia  qnick 
gUnce  deteries  a  man  who  is  moring  drowsily, 
and  be  says  a  sharp  word  that  nsakes  bin,  la 
a  moment,  nimble.  There,  he  sees  another 
blundering  at  his  work«    He  bad  no  ide^  that 
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the  mMter'a  eye  \rM  upon  him,  till  he  finds  natnre  was  once  fitipposed  to  abhor  a 

Si';^(??^'^tr^'"S'2'''**^Ji*i!J^\JL"^  vapuum.     Hia  lamentations  over  loat 

digest  the  .timnW    No^^^  comeVup  t»me  Wire  freqiiwit;  and  if  we  qnoto 

to  tell  him  of  some  plao  he  has  on  his  minj^  *^°®  °"®^  clauBe,  it  will  perhaps  gire  us 

for  inproving  sortediing  in  his  own  depart-  more  insight  into  the  spring  or  the  Secret 

mciit  of  the  bosiness.     *  Yea^  thank  joa,  of  his  ardour  and  snecess,  thatt  anj  de- 

tk»t>  a  Bood  idea;'  and  puttiw  halfa-crowa  scription  could  do.    In  one  of  his  memo- 

u^;S!fI!!?:,^Jiff^'v"*    ^n*°«*»*»'l»|;«t  randa,MrBudgetttellsofajoyIeSeand 

hefindaamanidliBg,    You  can  soon  see,  that  „„^^Ziu..4„io«  q«vi^*i.    ^i^Lu   u^  ^S/ 

of  all  ftpeetacles  thiif  it  the  one  least  U>  his  Of  comfortable  SabUth,  which  he  ex- 

niifd.  'If  you  waste  fire  minutes,  that  is  not  ^^oaub  by  saying— *' No  wonder,  for  I 

math;  but  pmbably  if  yon  waste  five  mhnites  oid  AOt  rise  till  half-past  five  o*clock^" 

yoonel^  you  lead  some  one  c^e  to  waste  five  But  Mr  Arthur  must  himself  deacribe 

mJBQtes,  and  that  makes  ten.     If  a  third  his  h^o  :— 
follow  yonr  example,  that  makes  a  quarter  of 

an  hour.     Now.  there  are  about  a  hundred  **  I  have  now  to  tell  yen/  he  Says,  '*  of  ontf 

itid  eigh^  of  nsl)ere;  and  if  every  one  wast-  wfao»  begiimiof  m  the  ranks,  fonght  his  wnr^ 

•d  fiveninntes  in  a  day,  what  would  it  come  ap  to  fpiiaencet  net  of  one  who  took  his 

to?   Lei  me  aee.    Why,  ft  would  be  Bfteeit  ^nd  among  the  archers  of  mcobtion,  aad, 

boon;  and  fifteen  hpucB  a  day  would  be  ninety  arawinff  his  bow  at  their  brilliant  taige^ 

ooon,  about  eight  days,  working  time,  in  a  chanced  to  strike  the  gold;  but  of  one  who 

veeki  and  in  a  year,  would  be  four  hundred  ^^  by  sheer  dint  of  working,  systematising, 

dajs.     Do  yon  think  we  could  ever  stand  aad  extendins^  his  own  legitimate  busineses 

vaitelike  that,?'    The  poor  loiterer  is  utter-  not  of  one  who  aeenmulated  by  the  timij^ 

hreoafeanded. '  He  had  no  idea  of  eating  up  power  of  i3etentioB,^getting,  griniag,  holding;^ 

mca  hours,  much  less  four  hundred  ^ys,  t^d  never  giving;  but  of  one  who  was  as  apt 

of  his  good  empJoyer*8  time;  and  he  nertrsaw  to  scatter  as  to  increase :  not  of  one  in  whom 

before  how  fast  five  minntflts  could  be  mulftl*  early  influence  and  education  had  combined  the 

pfied/*  polish  of  aristocratic  circles  with  the  pursuits 

Urnt  aMk  41>A  i.j»Um  :»»<...«^«  ^  *u.^  •'  dooimereial  life;  but  of  one  who  was,  to  the 

Bat  are  the  higher  interests  of  tho  j^  ^^e  keen,  bUUng,  downright  Inan  of 

world  to  Mn^e  lost  sight  of  m  that  huge  buaiiiess :  aet  of  one  lAo  was  so  absorbed  iu 

beehire  of  aetinty^  and  amid  that  high  trade  that  he  never  had  a  spare  thon^t  or  a 

pK8gQre.pow«r  ?    If  it  be  true  that  its  >P&>'e  moment  for  recreation,  friendship,  the 

oimer  had  ^^an  air  lesa  expressive  of  i^^^'^^s  of  others,  the  culture  of  hit  mind,  or 

poliah  than  ©f  jw»*/'  what  room  was  *^**  ^\i  *"'*  "^""h  ^?  ?^  '*"\^'"^'  ^^'^"^ 

^  for  pietyTk  estaWishmentl  ISS^rJ^M^SjTlI^n'drS 

iwad,  aud  ieam :—  1^,  good  works,  a  relish  for  a  book,  and  a  live- 

'•  In  yonf  course  rxmnd  the  premises  (where  ^  solicitude  for  the  things  tUt  never  pasa 

yo»  coaid  net  catch  an  oath  or  unseemly  f f  »7J.  ^®*  i*L°^  who  amassed  and  left  be- 

*««d),  ym  meet  with  ene  large  room,  which  W*»^  W"*  »  ^l^l^^j  «»>»og  *  wonder  in  itself ; 

coBtama  BO  merehandisei  and  haa  no  air  of  but  of  one  who  did  not  care  to  die  rich :  net 

boamess.    A  long  range  of  neat  fosQis  are  its  ^^^  ^bo  moved  in  the  high  walks  of  eosmo^ 

•ole  contents,  exceptaruble  at  the  head.    On  ^^»*»o  philanthropif :  but  of  one  whose  work 

"       '       '       ^  was  wrought  near  nls  owa  door,  among  the 


arge 

SS^^lSi?i\t  ray^^  f^  ^  Agam,  larefernng  to  M.  Budggt V^s 
joribip.  Then  the  men  assemble  here  fS  bounty,  even  when  a  boy,  .Mr  Arthur 
uat  mnrpose.*  thus  explams  his  prmciples  of  action  :-^ 

and  tto  merchant;  and  another  who  ft  mer* 


ftWten.  Some  sacred  link  ought  surely  to  L?;J''^^«r' "Zd^  '  n^^^ha  i.  b^ 
^•llew  the  hitensoum  of  tiiose  wlose  lot  it  !s,  ^^  Y^^  TiSw.  ^L^r  Zt  5.  ™uS 
^yeff  da.,  to  toil  side  by  ride..  Howoften'    S.?L'l  ".l^'^ld'Z'?^^^ 


JZZi.  „««.»»» "^  extreme;  but  nis  soul  was  as  lar  aoove  we 

oay  IS  over.  ^^j  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  philosopher  is 

U&tigQes'thelistlemeT^ntOTMdof  aWthatofapedant.    While  a  due  sense  of 

«tate^n)?l'f?:'^^^  ^::^sreS^^arsu^^s,'^'^^^ 

wif^S?^' •  pOuig,dotng,  ever  doing,  j.  ^  drawback  rather' thea  a  filnesi  for  hidh 

^as  toe  natpre  of  lis  ch^ef;  he  abhorred  nMnantile  adventure.     The  danger  ef   Hr 

idleaetSyMrArthursayBieyen  more  than  Budgettdid  not.Ue  in  an  eiccsrivf  love  of 
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moofY^  but  U  ^d  lU  is  AH  «»e8iiT9  lov^  of  *'  Who  has  to  thank  yon  for  dUigenee  and 

1^  good  baigftiv*^*  enterprise?    Not  God;  jott  did  it  no(^  lor  hif 

Bake.    Not  xomi;  you  did  it  not  for  hiA  sake 

^'   But  what  was  the  place  wliich  reli-  God  and  nwnyoa  put  out  of  the  question,  and 

ffion  held  in  the  wind  of  this  man  of  ^  up  yourself  m  the  poweyou  would  serre. 

j,iMu  ucm  ^u  vup  ♦uiuu  "^  «^*^  1,.  "     "  Then,  what  shall  your  reward  be  ?    Of  course, 

push?     His  habits,  Uia  books,  his  con-  ^.^at  you  strove  for,-pelf,  pelf,  petf  alone! 

yersation,  all  spoke  of  intense  activity  j^^<^  ^^^  thing  you  desired;  that  one  thing 

•^was  religion,  thei\,  jostled  out  of  its  ^ou  sought  after.    Take  it,  then,  take  it;  eat 

place,  or  overlaid  in  tlie  soul  by  super-  it,  drink  it,  wear  it,  sit  upon  it,  ride  upon  it, 

abundant   occupation!     Nay,  it   stood  build  it  in  walls,  dio^lay  it  in  anartmenta. 


the  conversatiou  of  those  around  him  to  the  door  of  death;  thiBuco  forth  and  learn 
should  niar  their  effect;  and  he  hastened  how  poor  a  wretch  is  he,  who,  imagining  that 
away  to  the  retreat  of  an  old  wroaght-  ^  «»*»'«  H/*  consisteth  in  the  abundance  of 
out  quarry,  there  to  ruminate  and  pray  ^«  ^V/T  ?•  P^«^?*t^^  ^YiX^^""*  ^**' 
over  what^e  bad  beard.  The  gi^a  ^^^'^VM^ "  ^*>*  «^  *^^^  <^^ 
around,  that  quarry  eventually  became  g^ch  sentiments  should  be  committed 
bis  own,  and  his  mansion  stood  over  the  ^  memory  by  all  our  youth  when  enter- 
consecrated  spot.  Again,  conversion  iog  upon  business,  and  rigidly  practised 
ivas  constantly  his  aim  in  dealing  with  throughout  their  career.  Oar  merchants 
others.  He  was  a  tract  distributor  to  a  ^ould  then  be  princes  indeed— princes 
large  extent.  He  was  a  Sabbath-school  -^  Israel— and  the  sources  of  blessings 
teacher  to  the  last.  As  a  class-leader  he  ^  f^  around  them, 
statedly  prayed  with,  and  visited  the  sick,  y^^  cannot  better  illustrate  the  seal 
He  weptwith  those  that  wept  even  more  gf  this  Bristol  merchant  than  by  the 

than  he  rejoiced  with  those  that  re-    foUowiog  extract : 

joiced;  and  amid  all  that,  his  constant 

aim  was  to  be  ready  for  the  plaudit,  "  While  waiting,"  Mr  Arthur  writeg,  *  at 

•*  Well  done,"  at  the  close  of  his  career.  Hayle  for  the  Bristol  steamer,  hia  eye  was  at- 

There  wre  equivocal  things  in  some  of  *"^*^  by ahonseinwhiehhedeUctediipisof 

it;o  r>,.A««<^<w«;»L.  ««^  ««  J^^^^  ^h^  i«««*  suspiciotts  though  numerous  company.   0am- 

his  proceedings,  and  an  enemy  at  least  ^   ^^  ^^^It  waa  the  dwelLg  of  an  un- 

might  find  some  foundation  on  which  cen-  happy  man  who  once  had  seemed  to  *run  well,' 

sure  might  rest.     But  Budgett  himself  but  had  sorely  fallen,  and  that  a  loose  tArty 

was  ever  the  iii'St  to  feel  an  d  lamen  t  such  were  meeting  for  dandng  and  debaadi.    He  at 

things;  and  some  portionsof  Mr  Arthur's  once  made  for  the  howe;  would  see  the  master; 

sketches  bearinguponthem,rankamong  kindly  but  firmly  talked  with  ^tiU^ck- 

*\.^  ^      L'  I        1*            J   •     ^       A-        r  ad  as  he  was,  ne  consented  to  let  BIS  tfnoue, 

the  most  mteresting  and  mstructive  of  ^^,,^  ^nt  r;sistless  vbitor  go  up  stairT^ 

the  volume.     It  is   obviously  not   the  they  ascended  abundant  tokens  of  wiathweta 

author's  design  ^  to  make  up  a  man,"  uttered,  for  the  eonvemtion  had  been  over- 

but  to  describe  him  as  he  is;  and  rarely  heard :  a  candlestick  was  flung  at  Mr  Bikbett's 

has  such  a  character  been  presented,  bead.    The  man  begged  him  to  come  nek, 

Large    philanthropy,    sound    religious  wd  W^wlf  «l»raiik  away;  but  no,  he  would 

'^,Xr^J^c  ;«-^««»:*«Kivf  «««•«« ;«  a^: Z^^^a  ^•™  tbese  poor  revellers.  In  he  went,  begted 

views,  indomitable  energy  m  domggood  ^^em  not  to  be  disturbed,  just  to  go  oTSif 

as  well  as  m  business,  a  most  inventive  he  wei«  not  there,  said  they  were  t^ingtoen- 

henevolcnce,  and  largesses  which  shame  joy  themselves,  and  that  waa  what  he  always 

the  most  munificent,  rank  among  the  wished  to  do,  and  so  spoke  lamiUarly  and 

distinguishing  features  of  Samuel  Budr  kindly,  till  he  had  their  attention.    Thea  ha 

tTQii^  began  to  reason  with  them  *  on  righteooaes^ 

^  - '                 i. , .   ,  temperanee,  and  fudgment  to  com* :  *  one  by 

Instances  of  his  bounty  occur  m  page  one  their  ur  and  words  of  scoffing  leU,  aone 

after  page.    He  sometimes    gave  his  were  soon  in  tears,  the  fiddJe  eeased  to  pky, 

confidential  servants  '^  a  hundred  pounds  snd  ere  he  left  he  bad  led  that  wild  oompany 

at  a  time."    When  calling  at  the  cot^  ^  ^®^  '»•'<>'«  **>•  8^^*  ^^^  *«»  P«»y«i  ^i^ 

Uge  of  one  of  them,  he  once  presented  *;*"»  "?  «.^J^  ""^  "^f^^  '^•^  ^ 

T^^^A^^  ^««  *« A   i.         t  ^Ii.  *be  heart  within  was  melted.    The  daaoe  wis 

an  order  for  ten  pounds  to  each  of  three  .nded  for  that  night" 
children.  A  horse  given  to  one,  and  fifty 

pounds  to  another,  are  things  of  fre-  We  have  said  more  than  «ii(m^  (o 

qnent  occurrence;  and  for  the  sake  of  commend  this  vohune  to  all  our  raftden^ 

contrast,  Mr  Arthur's  sketch  of  a  dif-  especially  to  all  our  jwmsL  mecchaniB 

ferent  class  should  be  here  introduced,  and  youths  of  buainooB.    X^  Ic  diroady 

Beferring  to  some  who   ''gripe,   aad  in  the  third  aditipn, aad im||[ w«IL bft in 

«»Aioh|  and  peety"  be  sayi^-^  the  ihirtieih,  Tl^^ipig^  1m  ft  4bfr«oB- 
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((80068  of  Mr  ArUmi's  graphicftl  pages    The  BikUc^  BtpeHory  and  Ptineeton  Be- 
not  in  perfect  taato,  and  there  may  be        viaw.    Jan.  1852.    Pp.  164. 
some  digressions  from  the  subjeot  of  the    TBAiiflA.TLANTic  theoloc^y  runs  in  t^o 
volume.   Yet  are  they  all  kindred  with    leading  channels,  commonly  known  as 
it,  and  even  these  digressions  are  vain-    the  Pflnee$on  and  New  England  schools  - 
able  as  bearing  on  some  of  the  great    the  former  representing  the  orthodox 
social  questions  of  the  day.    Tiie  ame-    Presbyterian  divinity,  the   latter,  the 
lioratioa  of  the  working  classes — ^the    forms  of  thonght  prevalent  among  the 
relative  duties  of  employ  era  and  the  em-    Congregationaiists.    The  Westminster 
ployed — the  miserable  fallacies  of  so-    Standards  being  recognised  by  the  one 
ciaiism — the  deceptions  in  trade,  here    as  their  denominational  symbol,  their 
unmasked  with  a  knowing  and  uuspar-    theology  has  ever  been  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ing  hand — our  systematic  bankruptcies    tare  than  that  of  the  other,  which  pro- 
and  frauds — these,  and   similar  sub-     fessing  to  rest  on  a  purely  biblical  basis 
jects,  are  discussed  in  a  way  as  graphi-     has  come,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  be  of 
cal  as  if  the  pencil  were  employed,  and    a  more  fluctuating  and  uncertain  cha- 
as  fervid  as  if  the  author  were  in  a  pul-     racter.    Originally  the  two  parties  were 
pit.    The  life  and  practice  of  Budgett     doctrinally  at  one,  differing  only  in  mat- 
is  made  to  throw  light  upon  all  these     ters    ecclesiastical;   but    the    divinity 
topics,  while  his  success,  with  honour-     schools  of  the  Congregationaiists  have 
able  principle  and  staunch  integrity  to    admitted  elements  of  a  somewhat  lati- 
guide  him,  shames  all  those  who  are     tudinarian  character,  both  in  the  bibli- 
scranibiing  for  success.    Most  heartily    cal  and    polemic  departments,  which 
do  we  wish  that  some  of  our  religious     have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  genera- 
professors  would  study  tliis  volume,  and     tion,  bronght  out  a  palpable  and  impor- 
regulate  their  business  transactions  by    tant  distinction  between  the  two  schools, 
its  maxims.      The  truth  would  then.    Perhaps  no  one  has  exercised  so  impor- 
perhapa,  not  1)0  so  much  spoken  against     tant  an  influence  upon  the  New  Eug- 
because  of  their  practices,  nor  so  reck-     land    theology  as  the  late  venerable 
lessly  wounded  in  tho  house  of  pre-     Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at  An- 
tended  friends.  dover,  Mosea  Stuart,  who,  with  the  aid 

And  how  did  Samuel  Budgett  die?    of  young  and  ardent  coadjutors  bred 
Like  A  believer  in  Jesus.     Distressed     under  him,  spent  his  days  in  importing 
and  borne  down  when  he  thought  of  his    the  biblical  literature  of  Germany,  by 
countless  sins,  heyet  rejoiced  in  the  truth     means  of  translations,  and  works  of 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from     their  own,  wrought  very  much  out  of 
them  ail.    '^  I  cling  to  the  atonement,*'     German  materials.    That  this  should 
was  a  sentiment  which  was  frequently    have  eventually  given  a  tone  to  the 
on  his  lips,  while  his  anxiety  for  the     speculative  theology  of  New  England, 
Bpiritnal  welfare  of  all  around  him  grew     was  to  be  expected;  and  when  to  this 
more  intense  as  his  span  of  life  con-     is  added  the  success  with  which  tho 
tracted.     It  was  his  blessed  lot  to  hope     same  indefatigable  writer  has  exerted 
that  all  his  children  were  with  him  in     himself  to  introduce  semi-pelagian  ele* 
the  covenant.    In  short,  amid  the  sere-     ments  into  their  system  of  divinity,  its 
nity  of  his  last  days,  notliing  more  re-     present  condition  in  these  respects  will 
miuds  us  of  a  majestic  sunset  than  does     be  sufliciently  understood.    It  h;is  dis- 
the  close  of  this  energetic  merchant's     tinguished  preachers,  however;  and  bib- 
earthly  career.   **  I  never  asked  for  joy :     lical  scholars,  such  as  Dr  Robinson  of 
I  always  thought  myself  unworthy  of    New  York,  are  an  honour  to  the  body 
it;  but  He  has  given  me  more  than  I     to  which  they  belong.    Their  chief  or- 
asked,"  was  one  of  the  expressions  with    gan  for  a  long  time  was  '*  The  Biblical 
which  the   dying  man  glorified  God.     Repository."      In    the    same    interest 
**  Thank  God  !  Ue  has  not  left  a  wish    "  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra "  afterwards 
nngratified,  a  desire  unsatisfied,  either     came  into  the  field.    Recently,  these 
temporal  or  spiritual,'*  was  another;  and     two  quarterlies  have  merged  into  one, 
with  such  feelings  flowing  over  in  hia    under  the  title  of  both — BUdiotheoti  Saera 
mind,  he  passed  away  to  the  Redeemer     and  Bibiioal  Repoaitory-^CQmhinsd  Ser'ut, 
whom    he    had  so  singularly  served.    This  able  periodical  is  reprinted  and 
Britain  will  be  strong  in  the  might  of    issued  ia  Edinburgh  entire,  by  Messrs 
the  Eternal  when  her  merchant-princes    Forbes  and  Wilson. 
hare  learned  to  imitate  the  living  ear-        The  leading  organ  of  the  other  school 
neatness  and  the  dying  faith  of  Samuel    is  the  PritMlan  RevUn,  coaduoted  by 
Budgett,  eminent  Professors  at  that  well-known 
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seat  of  Presbyierian  learning,  with  the  sible  exMBiupe  of  Uie  ^nks^of  HVvGj]^ 

aid  of  other  men  of  literary  and  theolo*  fillan'a  ^  Bairdf  of  vkt,-  BibUJ'  ,<  >Aitli4<% 

gical  attainments  in  that  body^   Its  C09i<*  five  is  a  review  of  **  ILu^^iMberg  4^^ 

ductors  are  quite  abreast  of  their  New-  Apocalypse,"  confined,  howeTerrr;to>- *• 

Enghind  rinds  (if  so  we  may  call  them)  pretty  full  an^ilysis  of  the  workf,  Hk^ 

in  familiarity  with  the  biblical  literature  writer  taking  a  4care»  for  which  tw^ i^q 

of  Germany,  nor  are  the^  behind  them  him  no  special  thaaksi  to  AVQide^ne 

in  enlightened  appreciation  of  all  that  nutting  himself  to  thftjuostdisian^sc* 

that  country  has  done  for  the  Adyaoce-  pressfCHi  of  his  own  opwsipf^o^tSRijFfoC 

ment  of   every  tomoh  of  theological  the  points  raised  by  hia  aut^pr^    'Xfie* 

learning;  while  they  are  more  than  a  sixth  article  is  on  the  queaGon,  **jf)id 

match  K>r  them  in  solidity  and  firmness  Solomon  write  the  Book  qf  J^ocMyCM^." 

as    orthodox    divines,  and   in  logical  The  late  **  Professor  ^tnarft^  w  ham  >fes^ 

acuteness  and  power  in  the  discassioa  cently  pulilislied  .eommentiyrf  oh  tlffe' 

of  all  Bubjeots  included  in  systematic  bool^  oonses  to  the  conelttsibii  thai' 80-^' 

divinity.  letaon  was  Ji^eits  anthor.**    tte^WieiTj 

Several  years  ago  there  were  published  of  this  paper  first  examines^  and  wiUi 

two  large  volumes  of  selections  from  the  convincing    force  briefly  rdfiitBS»  the 

papers  of    the  Princeton  XUtiew,   em-  reasons,  advanced  by  Mr  Siiiart 


bracing,  besides  what  was  more  misoel*  the  received  opinibn,  And  them  gt^oe* 
laneousi  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  po^  at  the  reasons  which  sustain  we  op> 
lemic  theology.     To  those  who  have  posite  conclusion.     The  pape^  is  ad- 
looked  into  these  volumes,  no  recom-  mirable.    The  last^  and  far  the  longest 
mendation  of  the  Heview  will  be  needed  aj'ticle,  is  a  crushing  exposure  of  a  aew. 
by  us,  except  to  say  that  it  still  retains  edition  of  ^  the  Heiddberg  CaUchi&m  mid 
its  masculine  vigour,  is  characterised  in  X>r  Netiih**  who,  ■>  in  his  Introdwstton, 
its  criticism  by  equal  learning,  liberal! ty,  had  done  his  best  to  put  cot  of  sight 
and  freshnessy  and  displays  the  same  some  of  those  dfstinctivelj  Protestant 
candour,  soundness,   and  force  in  the  and  ^alvinistic  features  by  which,  io. 
polemic  department.    Its  American  pro-  common  with  all  similar  works  of.lhe- 
prietors  and  conductors  have  for  some  Reformed,  tliat  Catechism  .waa  undsiibt^ 
time  been  desirous  of  iuteresting  their  edly  characterised;  and  expatiatfev  011 
British  friends  somewhat  more  in  their  the  merite  of  Romanism^  as  ^ontnMetf 
labours,  and  have  taken  means  to  have  with  what  ho  finds  in  f  h6  }^rote|taini 
this  able  periodical  regularly  and  on  churches,  in  a  strain  quite  aati^unciii^, 
reasonable  terms  supplied  to  parties  de-  from  a  Protestant  college  and.a  Protes* 
siring  it  in  this  country.    In  this  view,  tant  minister.    The  article  is.  fnftjof 
as  the  above  number  is  the  first  of  the  learniog,  and  worthy  Cf  the  8ulr|eot$  a&d 
present  year's  issue,  it  forms  a  favour-  though  the  oocanon  which   ciille^   H 
able  opportunity  for  calling  the  atten*  forth  is  one  not  immediately iiittsrest- 
tion  of  our  readers  to  its  contents.  ing  to  us,  one  cannot  but  watch.wiAiik 
The  first  article  consists  of  a  review  terest  such  buddings  of  Bomanist  feeil- 
of  seven  Crerman  works  on  **  The  Anti-  ing  in  a  Protestant  body,  a&4  rc^oiea'lo 
quilies  cf  the  ChrtBlian  CJiurch"  giving  a  find  it  so  thoroughly  exposed.    *     ' 
lucid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  pro-  ~  Between  twenty  and  thirty  pegesr  of 
gross  of  this  study  in  Germany,  and  the  ''  Short  Notices"  of  new  worira,  and  fiv« 
rich  contributions  it  has  made  to  that  pages  of  "  Literary  Intelligence**'  con* 
most  important  branch  of  theology.  The  elude  this  excellent .  number  .of   Iho 
second  paper,  on  *•  the  True  Progres$  of  Princeton  Reyiev*  ^ 
Society"  is  designed  to  meet  **  those  who                                ____^               1 
are  striving  to  leaven  the  Christian  re-  ^  ,,      .   ,,    »_,_    ,    "j-' a^^t    j     n 
publicanismofAmerica  with  an  infusion  LeiU^UtkeP^eiianieofS^olU^    By 

of  European  Socialism  and   Red  Re-        ^''^^■^'*"^"*^'^^?^^?^J^!?^ 
publicanism,  and  to  retouch  the  Christi-  Mdmbnrghi- re52. 

anity  which  planted  and  moulded  the  These  letters  embrace  the.  Mlowiag 

institutions  of  that  country,  and  has  points  in  the  Romish  contro^enRr^^TlM 

thus  far  been  their  glory  and  defence.  Rule    of   Faith  •^  Mariolairy  ^.  Ssint- 

with  the  chameleon  hues  of  German  worshfp^Relics.    The  pemsa!  of  them 

transcendentalism."    Passing  over  the  is  mire  to  yield  both,  ixustructiioA  /sad 

next  paper,  entitled  **  Moral  JEtthettes^  pleasure.     vHiilQ  a'Hn4jiy,  seo^ivit  ^kb^ 

or  the  Goodness  of  Crod  in  the  Oma-  earnest  spiritual  tone  pervadfia  Ikeait 

ments  of  the  Universe,"  we  have,  in  they  are  interspersed  by  sock  rich  Tsias 

the  short  article  which  follows^  a  sen-  of  homonr  at  toieBtitrd  t^tM-lfeftder 
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B^mlMttc^Of  iliftt  l^effrom  gi^ve  and'  Blb'hh  trill;  md  tb^se  feriiiiM  of  jealousy  and 
MXitk^  thouglitd  wlilch  a  hearty  laugh  Mtl»tii«B  vnW  find  &  ktriwntf  uid  combletc 
affonb:    As  our  pages,  for  the  most    '5?*2?I^*'  thj  bwMts  of  th«  P<y^  and  all  Wg 


.k  ^*?r.  ^°^?iH*  r  ?i^je  clear  to  you  of  th^  worWL  You  have  probably  heard  ol 
the  e^teAt  t6;»hieh  jbati^d  of  ttie  Scripture^  tbe  Island  of  Karotonga.'  *I  have.  I  think 
pMonMM  ifttU^  Fo^h  weed,  Idb  me  at-     it  was  di«covered  Some  twenty  or  thirty  vearS 


iHi^hsiieilMiMtofttbo'Teltttdof Barofonga,  „,.  v.x««.-„« .^«.u»..«».o.        ^,.^uu. 

«hif»h»»p«)ia«fh murBftlMuiKtweMy  ywrsago,  B?Me«!'    •Bibles!  That  Si  indied  a  dreadful 

TO  dia<av««d  bj  aonat  eMerprisuw  fnamersy  judgmeatl    I  voppoae  sono  heretieal  teaehCTS ' 

wbo  found  the  inhabitants  addloM  to  cauni-  l»v*  be«n  a*  their  dirty  work  agaiiw*    *  It  is 

wlism,  and  immersed  in  the  ^ossest  idolatry,  even  so,'    •  I  hope  the  natives  had  the  good 

Under  the  superintendenee  ol  Protestant  mis-  sense  to  do  as  we  should  have  done,  to  hum. 

8»Bsnes,;*nd  thfoeghtbeblessinj^of  theLord*  the  hateful  Bibles,  and  orderthe  unprincipled. 

ttpeu  their  kbimra  of  l»Ye}  these  reteote  and  incendiaries  to   depart  from  their   coasts.' 

^Uanimg^datdm.  haye  beta  brought  from'  •  Alasl  no,  my  lord.    Each  of  these  wretches 

darkness  to  .%ht, aiid  fiona-th^  power  of  Satan  was  recbhuea  by  the  infatuated  islanders  as  an 

into  the.glo«ions  liberty  wherewith  the  Savi* .  angel  of  God,  aad  they  would  haw  plucked 

our  of  simiera  makes  his  people  free,    A  yes-  out  their  own  eyep  and  bare  fiTon  them  unto 

■eJ  quitted  onr  shores,  not  many  months  ago,  him!     A  fearfi?!  and  unjiappy  change  has 

m  whieh  one  of  the  fiiithful  and  devoted  men,  taken  place  throughout  the  length  And  breadth  ' 

who  have  been  the  Lord^  festrument!?  5tt'  of  the  land.    Thousaiids,  who  were  formerly 

Mhienog  th^  delmnmee,  aoiKMapanied  by  unable  to  r«id,  are  new  constantly  employed  ' 

fteonT^M^«aAivej4i#«ingiii8hed  botbbypiety-  in  imbiWngMihepolion  which  lutks  in  every' 

wamteUij^oe^  conveyed  6000  copi#a.of  the  page  of  the  Protestant  BiWow*    « Their  pniB«* 

^nptures  to  these  humble  and  devoted  neo-  val  ignorance  was  bliss  eompaied  with  sunh  , 

J*ytes,  whrch  were  welcomed  with  far  greater  pestilential  knowledge  as  this.'    '  To  be  sure, 

Jjjy  *«*  thousands  of  gold  or  Bilvcf  from  my  lord.     In  their  former  condition,  they 

UIibnilA'or  Perui    Now,  what  n  the  im-'  were  only  heathens;   and  consequently,  in 

P»«siott.wWijh  this  iaot  iis  ealottltiled  to  pro-  vSytUe  of  invincible  ignorance,  they  had  BomO' 

dace?     The  infidel,  thovrh  he  may  regret  prMpeet  of  bliss  in  the  world  to  come;  but ' 

that  the  benefit  wm  attended  by  tbe^adoptian  of  now  that  they  «ce  infected  with  heretteal  pra. 

a  crecKi  which  he  himself  believes  to  be  false,  vity,  they  must  without  doubt  be  doomed  to  • 

^tiM,  at  all  events,  rejoice  that  so  many  eyerlaating  destruction.     Before  the. arrival 

tneiiiberfrdf  <hfe  ^eat  human  fianily  had  been  of  these  accursed  men  of  Belial,  they  feasted 

>|MianMd   f*e«i-  baHmrim   to  civiMzation.  every  dsy,  when  they  could  get  it,  upon  hu- 

The  UDitarihD„  besides  partidnalSbg  in  the«o  man  flesh;  but  now,  alas!  they  presume  to  call 

fceliMi,  ^onW  go  » step  fattiier,  and  derive  themselves  Gbristiam,  and  yet  dine   every' 

wtjft^tipn/rom  their  having  become  Chris-  Friday  «pon  Guinea  fowh  or  bailed  beefl 

'!!"  VH  ^^*M*^^*^y^  ^'  ^*  reflection,  that  One  eannot  help  exclaiming,  *<  O  Umpora,  O 

wejr  had  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  certain  rays-  mor^/^'    **  0  Sancta  Urmia,  et  %ndecim 

twjeus  tenets,  which  he  himself  condemns  mttlesorora/^*^    '  My  heart  bleeds,  my  dear 

and  rspodiates.     £very  sound  and  right-ttind-  Ignatius,  when  I  reflect  how  much  worse 

ed  evangelical  believer,  whether  Episcopalian,  their  last  fitate  is  tfaau  their  first!     But  what 

lodependent,  or  Presbyterian,  would  hail  the  is  best  to  b«  done  ?  '    •  Why,  m^  dear  lord,  I 

sad  tidtege  with  Oordial  delightand  thankful-  for  one  intend  4o  devote  myself  to  the  gloriour 

^ff%  ^  txclaitn^  aa<tke.  infant  ehnrch-dSd  of  cauie.    I  mean  to  psoeeeo  in  petaon  as  •♦on 

old,  •Then  hath  Qoi  ito  theu  Gentiles  also  as  possible  to  the  isUnd,  and  wrote  bj  last 

«['*»'•«  repentance  unto  life !'  and  their  emo-  night's  post  to  Father  Newman,  to  see  if  he 

'*•■•''"»•»  b«Bhax«d%yfhe  angels  in  heaven,  can  borrow  for  me  St  Raymond*B  vesture,  in 

w*p  witiwii  wttfalotenaeMptore^  tt^m  the'  vrbich  the  saint  formerly  traversed  the  sea;  as 

reabuA^f  bUM!^  Aysjoooyessioo  eveii  of  a  singla  I  hope,  by  taking  bit  old  eloak  about  me,  I 

nnaer,  .  Th*  sam^  emmt,  b^wflVM^  which  on*  might  obtain  the  satufk  apeoial  aid,  and  petw 

'uoce«  (be.bftppisess  of  tho  heavenly  host,  hapa  aeoomplish  tbf  voyage  at  the  nte  of 

excitee  wefcpfag,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  1000  miles  per  hour.'    *  Why,  I  am  rather  in* 

J5**hj»»  Mgtoiis of  darkness,  prepared  for  cHned  to  think  that, on  the  whole,  it  would 

**•.  ^'•^l  atod 'Wa  ang<ela;  wfco  nmrmut  and  be  more  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  » 

npaa  aA  the  wnandpatfiMi  9I  the  thousalids  steamer.    I  would  advice  you  to  take  with  yoti 

^bfia  SataA  ha«  ^i^i^  hem  Iiadis0.n9dva  soff^iiuiag  aaiQlr-fof  ittstaaee,  Bose  Tami^ 
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BMr,— well  funuahed  with  rslioi  and  ronries;  that  every  man  which  hath  lait  or  causa  might 

for  a  bleeding  picture,  or  a  wmkiog  Madonna,  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice !  ^ 

would  probably  have  a  great  effect  on  the  uu<  -—(2  Sam.  xv.  4).** 

Bophisticated  minda  of  Uiese  misguided  men.*  **  F,  I.  *  Ah,  mr  dear  lord,  if  that  were  the 

*  At  all  events,  my  dear  lord,  no  time  should  case,  and  every  intormer  against  heretical  p»- 

be  lost.    Think,  0  think,  of  the  multitudes  vity  could  bring  sttehwretchMhefora  your  tii- 

who  are  there  dying  with  a  lie  in  their  rifht  bunal,  the  golden  mo  of  peace  and  onifcy  might 

hands!— think  of  those   who  are   labouring  again  revive   in  these  dark  and  benighted 

under  such  awful  delusions  as  that  *  the  read-  realms. 

ing  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  for  all;*  that  "  *  When  I  first  resolved  to  take  the  Held 

'  faith  is  the  first  grace,  and  the  fountain  of  against  the  teachers  of  blasphemy  and  em>r 

all  others,* — propositions  pronounced  by  the  at  Raratonga  and  elsewhere,  I  intended  to 

Bull  Unigenitus  to  be  *  ill-aounding,  ofTennve  have  fortified  myself  for  the  combat  with  the 

to  pious  ears,  and  scandalous,  impious,  and  Benedictine  editions  of  St  Athanasius  and  St 

blasphemous.*    These  poor  defudea  islanders  Augustine,  but  it  afterwards  occurred  tome, 

have  been  led  to  adopt  the  fatal  error,  that  that  '^  I  cannot  go  with  these — ^for  I  have  not 

the  blood  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ  are  proved  them,**  and  that  such  ponderons  folios 

sufficient  to  insure  acauittal  from  all  guilt,  might  only  encumber  and  embamsa  me.    I 

without  invoking  or  adoring  the  holy  Yirffin     have,  therefore,  provided  myself^ 

and  the  saints.*  '  Say  no  more,  my  dear  Ig-  ^  *'  0.  W,  ^  With  a  copy  of  the  two  dnode- 
natius,  my  very  hair  stands  on  end  when  I  cimo  volumes  of  the  extmcts  from  their  wiii- 
thittk  of  these  things.  I  shall  instantly  write  ings,  in  the  English  timnslation  ? ' 
to  the  Propaganda,  and  recommend  that  a  **  F,L  *0  no,  m;^  lord;  I  have  secured  far 
ship  should  be  obtained  from  the  King  of  more  powerful  auxiliaries  than  these.  The 
Naples  for  your  use;  and  you  should  secure  Carthusian  convent  at  Seville  has  supplied  me 
the  powerful  aid  of  a  staff  ooth  of  friars  and  "^ith  a  jaw-bone  of  St  Angnstine,  and  my 
fiddlers,  the  former  to  instruct  the  natives  in  friend  Lord  Fielding  has  presented  me  with 
our  catholic  mysteries,  and  the  latter  to  teach  the  thumb  of  St  Athanaaius,  which  he  had  the 
them  how  to  turn  their  Sundays  to  a  proper  fi^ood  fortune  to  purchase,  dog-cheap,  from  a 
account,  which  you  know,  with  us  are  iustly  Francbcan  friar,  at  Verona,  for  j£750.  I  have 
regarded  as  "  a  time  to  dance.'*  I  have  always  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  acquiring  even  a  splin- 
observed  that  a  Pharisaical  observance  of  the  ter  of  the  true  cross,  but  1  possess,  what  I  br> 
Sabbath  (as  they  call  it)  is  the  stronghold  and  licvo  is  quite  vat^a^— namely,  one  of  the  arms 
safeguard  of  heresy;  and  nothing  can  be  more  of  the  cross  of  the  penitent  thief,  whieh  I  tnist 
wise,  more  just,  or  more  necessary,  than  the  will  be  found  almost  equally  serviceable  to  our 
condemnation  fulminated  bv  the  same  bull  sacred  and  glorious  cause.* 
against  the  "  impious  and  bUsphemous**  pro-  "  C.  W,  *  I  am  glad  that  yon  hava  been  so 
position,  that  '*  the  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  provident,  and  so  buccessfnl  in  obtainhi^  for 
sanctified  bv  Christians  for  reading  works  of  your  holy  enterprise  such  important  and  ad- 
piety,  and  above  all  the  sacred  Scriptures.    It  miiable  relics. 

IS  damnable  to  wish  to  withdraw  a  Christian  "  *  I  must  own,  that  when  I  read  in  thepro- 

from  this  reading.** '     *  What  a  sad  thing  it  is,  ceedines  of  last  session  the  freqoent  debates  as 

my  dear  lord,  that  God^  in  his  inscrutable  to  SmithfieU,  I  often  thooffht.  with  a  sigh,  of 


long-suffering,  should  sUll  allow  this  country  the  halcyon  days  of  blesaecl  Queen  Ma^  and 

to  foster  and  ding  to  doctrines  so  absurd  and  Holy  Bonner.'    '  And  I,  my  dear  lord,  for  this 

80  flagitious!  *     *  It  is  so,  indeed.*  same  reason,  used  formerly  to  make  a  pmnt  of 

"  C.  W,  *  The  true  church,  as  you  are  well  attending  at  Bartholomew  fair,  to  reflect  upon 

aware,  my  dear  Ignatius,  has  always  attached  the  glonons  event  irrevocably  associated  widi 

great  value  to  the  fascinations  of  muuc    I  the  great  apostle's  name.'    *  Are  yon  so  forta- 

am  not  sure  whether  we  are  not  as  much  in-  nate  as  to  possess  one  of  the  medals  which 

debted  for  many  of  our  recent  conversions  to  that  eminent  Pope,  Gregory  XIIL,  caused  to 

Pergolesi  as  to  Paul.    It  may  be  very  well  for  be  struck  in  honour  of  tnat  memorable  day  ?* 

the  starch  and  stubborn  Calvinistsof  Scotland  '  No,  my  lord,  I  do  not— bnt  I  have  hmily 

to  put  up  with  the  humdrum  and  monotonous  procured  a  printed  fac  nmile,  which  I  hare 

drone  of  their  uncouth  and  drawling  psal-  pasted  into  my  breviaij,  and  which  I  never 

modv;  but  if  you  are  furnished  (as  I  trust  you  rail  to  contemplate  when  I  pray  for  the  coa- 

will  be)  with  a  goodly  supply  of  comets,  flutes,  version  of  Britain.*    '  It  is  tmae,  howaver,  my 

harp^  sackbuts,  psalteries,  dulcimers,  and  all  dear  Ignatius,  to  proceed  to  action.     I  shall 

kinds  of  music,  you  will   soon,  through  the  instantly  writo  a  dispatch  to  Oardinal  Aato- 

medium  of  the  senses,  (especially  if  further  nelli:    And  do  yoo,  my  dear  Igoatiiis,  dedn 

aided  by  clouds  of  fragrant  incenso),  obtain  a  Newman  not  to  take  aay   forthar  ttonhle 

salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  these  mis-  about  St  Raymond's  cloak— hat  to  be  son 

guided  natives;  and  they  may  be  so  allured  to  provido  yon  from  Birmingham  50  pair 

and  overpowered  by  these  soothing  appliances  of  brass  tongs,  for  harliag,  aa  soon  as  yon 

as  to  fall  down  and  worsUp  the  winking  imago  rearh  the  i^ad,  and  have  made  (thravh 

(if  vou  are  permitted  to  borrow  it  for  a  sea-  the  aid  of  St  Veroaiea)  a  soitahla  imne- 

aon)  which  our  lato  holy  Father,  Pope  Gro-  sion  on  the  unhappy  nativa8»  evarr  oopj  Ikst 

gOTjf  honoured  by  following  in  soloma  pro-  yon  can  procure  of  these  detoited'Bib»iate 

cession;  and  if  not,  why  tho  good  time  may  the  flames  P  ** 

not  be  fisr  distant  when  all,  whether  here  or  ^^r              «   «  .     ^    «    , 

there,  who  worship  ao<,  ihaU  he  east  the  sama  ^^®  *^  K^^  to  find  that  a  8w«nd 

hoar  into  the  midstof  a  bwaing  fiery  forMoa.  P«rt  of  those  Letters  is  bow  r^frihV«». 

«*«OthatIwmiiMdasJQ<|gauiths]wd,  aad  »  Thifd  in  tho  pMS. 
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OAAfimiro  KftupUuM  ftM  now  appearing  England  i8«ot  one  ehnreh,  bat  a  congeries 
in  rarioas  quarters  of  the  firm  hold  which  of  chiirohea~-a  kind  of  Noah's  a^k,  where  all 
tbe  Hay^ooth  question  has  taken  on  the  sorts  of  animals  may  find  a  refuge  and  a 
Protestant  mind  of  the  oonntrj.  In  many  home — an  omniuxn-gathenun  of  blaok  and 
electoral  addresMS  it  hokis  a  promiQ«it  white,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  whero 
place,  and  the  candidate  who  is  free  to  de-  some  nook  or  comer  may  be  found  for  ahhost 
clare  that  he  will  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  every  kind  or  variety  of  belief  or  practice.  Is 
Jdayaooth  Afiif  ex^oys  a  palpable  advantage  this  the  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism  ? — 
over  his  opponent  We  can  see  that,  in  the  last  surviving  trustee,  as  some  one  has 
many  cases,  tbe  Whig  candidates  will  run  a  said,  of  Luther's  Reformation  ?  At  the  best, 
great  risk  of  losing  their  seats,  unless  they  it  can  only  be  those  portions  of  it  that  are 
&Y6  more  satigfaction  to  the  electors  with  thoroughly  free  from  the  leaven  of  Roman- 
regard  to  this  monstrous  measure.  Our  pre-  ism  that  can  give  any  effective  aid  in  this 
sent  GoTemment  seem  fully  alive  to  tbe  im-  oonfiiot;  and  even  their  influence  must  be 
portance  of  the  question  in  an  electioneer-  greatly  neutralised  by  their  close  connection 
iog  point  of  view,  and  are  obviously  playing  with  semi- Romanists  and  High  Churchmen, 
their  cards  so  as  to  be  able  to  throw  May-  The  question  of  Ui(ivebsity  Tfisrs  has 
nooth  overboard,  if  that  should  appear  to  be  been  undergoing  considerable  discussion, 
an  advantageous  stroke  of  electioneering  both  at  town-council  boards,  university 
policy.  Alas !  what  low  and  paltry  views  do  boards,  and  in  church  courts,  during  the 
politicians  take  of  these  great  religious  last  few  weeks.  Among  all  unprejudiced 
questions!  One  thing  is  now  universally  people,  there  is  a  universal  and  strong  con- 
conceded — that  the  Maynooth  Act  was  an  viotion  that  the  present  system  is  both  per- 
egregioos  blozider,  and  has  utterly  failed  to  nioious  and  ludicrous.  Tlie  abolition  of  all 
accomplish  the  end  proposed.  How  singular  tests  for  secular  chairs,  it  is  generally  felt, 
is  it,  that  the  short  administration  of  by  far  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
the  ablest  and  shrewdest  of  recent  states*  system ;  but  a  strong  oonviction  prevails  on 
men— the  noan  who  had  the  courage  and  the  the  part  of  many,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
ngacity  to  concede  tbe  question  of  Free  do  away  with  all  security  for  the  religious 
Trade— should  have  been  characterised  by  opinions  of  the  professors.  Their  difficulty  is 

two  such  feariul  blunders  as  the  endowment  ^  ^^  °\^  *^?*  adapted  to  the  PurP<>?e ;  be- 

^j.  „  ,  .  ^,    \t     ™^"**"''"«'"-  cause,  while  it  is  very  plam  that  the  Confes- 

01  Maynooth,  and  the  disestablishment  of  gion  of  paith  is  not  the  kind  of  document 

the  Evangelical  Church  of  Scotland!   What  which  men  who  are  unskilled  in  theology 

a  clear  proof  of  the  utter  inability  of  mere  should  be  asked  to  sign,  there  is  great  diffl- 

politiciana  to  grapple  with  great  reUgioui  f  "^,^7  ^^  ^<^»°«  ?;1^«'  document  adapted 

n,.-^;*.,-  ^    *t  j.lw  *u Z.  r  fu  to  t^e  purpose.    If  the  patronage  of  univer- 

qaestjons,  or  to  take  the  measure  of  those  .j^    chSirs  were  in  hanSs  that  could  gene- 

emotioBfl  which   they  excite   in   religious  rally  be  trusted,  there  could  be  little  hesita- 

minds!    If  the  country  is  to  be  governed  tion  about  abolishing  tests  altogether, 
even  mtelligently  and  rationally,  there  must         ^^^  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Aus- 

be  more  of  the  religious  element  amomr  its  tria^  Minister,  lived  but  a  short  time  to  en- 

wo  wi  buo  KdUKwiM  civiueut  among  im  ,     ^^^  expulsion  of  our  Protestant  mmis- 

mlers;  otherwise  there  is  no  security  against  ters  from  Hungary  and  Lemberg.    He  has 

the  repetition  of  the  most  fatal  national  blun-  gone  to  account  for  that  deed,  and  for  other 

ders,  and  the  grossest  national  sins.  deeds,  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  British 

We  have  again  had  attention  prominently  <^f  ^f^^  ^^rJ,^^?"**'>  p''k*?"^^J'' ^"i?!!!i 

A^.^  i.   1.U      u        •     It.    rf-ii-      1-    1-  «  of  eternal  Truth  and  Righteousness,  which 

drawn  to  the  abuses  m  the  Church  of  Eng-  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^J  to  forget/but  by 

land,  by  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  in  whose  standard,  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  think, 

connection  with  the  induction  of  the  noto-  all  their  plans  and  policy  must  be  tried  at 

rious  Mr  Bennet,  late  of  St  Barnabas',  to  ^t.    In  France,  it  seems  a  mere  question 

the  pariah  of  Frome.    That  a  man  whom  o^ftimewheiithe  Wireistobeprocl^^^^^ 

^    JTu      V   ,  ™°'    *"*•  *  "•**    .  .  The  well-informed  papers  bebeve  that  that 

one  biihop  bad  to  remove  for  Romanising  ^^^nt  ^q^i^  y^j^  taken  place  ere  now,  had 

tendencies,  should  be  sanctioned  by  another,  it  not  been  for  certain  nnancial  considera- 

as  a  fit  person  to  have  tbe  charge  of  a  hirge  tions,  and  the  contemplated  JPPoy  tio^  of 

rumour  bad  charged  him  with  being  more  foreign  policy  of  the  Austrian  court,  may 

Popish  than  ever,  is  just  one  of  many  facts  ^p  the  next  coup  in  abeyance  a  little 

that  show  UiMwM  it  caUedtho  Church  of  longer,  bat  is  not  at  aUUkely  to  avert  it. 
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FREE  CHURCH.  people  talk  of  tlie  non-neoeaBi^f  of  the  cIms 

of  natural  science;  but  he  0Qal4  not  oon- 
a/itsB  OF  THE  SBssiO!^,  jTEw  coiLEOE.         ^^^  jj,^^  ^  ^j^gg  pf  natural  tUeolog^r  coold 

The  session  1851-52  of  the  New  ColUge,  be  carried  on  without  it,  Ba  it  was  mily  the 
Edinburgh,  was  fonnally  closed  on  Wednea^  truly  scientific  nmn  who  could  conb**  the 
day.  The  occasion  was  inTSSted  with  xnora  shifting  of  modem  objection  to  Biw^  knuU' 
than  ordinary  interest,  from  the  fact  that  He  hoped  the  day  would  nevey  come  wh«a 
the  Eev.  Dr  Duf  was  to  address  the  students,  a  ruthless  hand  would  pull  down  «ny  ;Oike  et 
and  consequently  the  common  hall  of  the  the  important  departments  of  study  Ui  this 
College  was  completely  fiUed  by  the  students  institution,  a  calamity  which  the-  Cte-eh 
and  the  public  On  the  platform  were  the  must  deprecate,  as  they  had  raised  tbs  cna^ 
Rot.  Pnnpipal  and  Profosaora,  Drs  Duff;  racter  of  Scotland  throughout  the  i«arld. 
Gordon,  Makellar,  Clason,  Hetherington,  The  education  of  the  young  was  essential  to 
Begg;  andthe  Rev.  Messrs  Tweedie,Blaiki€,  the  qualifications  of  a  Christian  minister. 
Fairlie,  Sym,  Maclauchlan,  &c,     '  Seeing  how  the  whole  subject  of  education 

Principal  Cunningham  haying  opened  the  had  been  so  strangely  treated  and  so  httJe 
proceedings  with  prayer,  and  the  prises  understood,  it  was  of  eztr^XQc  io^poirtance  to 
given  in  the  literary  dasses  baring  been  dis-  keep  this  in  View.  Education^  as  applyiniT  a 
tributed  by  Professors  Maodougalt  and  knowledge  of  the  phehomenla  of  the  human 
Fraser,  mind,  might  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  science 

The  Rer,  Dr  Duff,  after  a  few  preliminary    and  an  art;  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  in  one 
observations,  said,  that  when  the  learned     of  his  lectures,  had  said  most  truly,  *'  that  in 
Principal  had  some  weeks  ago  asked  him  to     reality  it  was  but  the  application  of  th^ 
take  part  in  the  closing  proceedings  of  the     philosophy  of  the  human  mind  practically  to 
session,  he  had  expressed  his  reluctance  to     the  human  mind.*'    He  would,  therefore,, 
agree  to  the  request-^^not  because  he  felt    like  to  see  a  chair  established,  filled  by  a 
any  indifference  towards  the  interests  and     man  who  would  be  able  to  take  a  fuU  and 
objects  of  this  mstitntion— quite  the  rererse     intelligent  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  who 
— ^as  all  along  it  had  been  regarded  by  all     had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  govem- 
intelligent  men  as  the  consummating  glory     ment  of  schools^  and  who  clearly  understood 
of  our  ecclesiastical  edifice;  but  engaged  in     the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  re- 
harassing  work  in  different  parts  of  the     quisifce  for  a  teacher,  as  well  as  the  different 
country,  it  seemed  almost  iBix>ossifole  to  at-     appliances  which  should  be  brought  to  bear 
tempt  to  approximate  to  do  any  justice  to     on  the  young.  If  he  had  £10,000  to  spare,  he 
the  requirements  of  an  occasion  like  the     would  gladly  detote  it  to  the  endowment  of 
present.    It  was  not  to  be  understood  that     a  professorship  of  education.    If  it  were  a 
he  appeared  there  in  any  authoritatlTO  or     hopeless  thing  now  to  establish  such  a  pro- 
official  capadty,  but  he  appeared  simply  &«     fessorship,  he  did  not  see  why  a  |iroperlv 
any  other  minister  of  the  Free  Church     qualified   clergyman  of  the  Free  Church 
would  hare  done.    At  the  same  time,  he     could  not  be  obtained  who  would  gvro  m^ 
must  refer  to  a  desire  which  had  been  ex*     occasional  series  of  extra  lectures  on  this 
pressed  of  baying  something  formal  at  the     subject,  the  attendance  on  which  might  be 
beginning  of  the  session  as  well  as  at  its     optional.    In  reference  to  the  constitution 
close.    In  this  he  cordially  concurred;  and     of  the  Christran  Church, the  laws  regulating 
for  his  own  part,  he  desiderated  the  ex-     it,  and  the  oflice  of  its  ministert,  he  hoped 
hibition  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  the    the  day  would  soon  come  when  the  learned 
work  done  in  the  various  classes  of  the     Principal  would  be  able  to  bring  out,^on  the 
session;  for,  although  it  was  not  possible  for    subject  of  pure  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical 
the  members  of  the  Church  to  enter  into     polity,  a  work  which  might  match  in  philo- 
the  studies  of  this  institution,  they  could  all     sophic  power  and  eloquence  the  oelo&cated 
judge  of  the  products  and   results.      Me    treatise  of  Hooker  on  the  ecclesiastical  po- 
thought,  also,  that  instead  of  leaving  it  to     lity  of  Episcopacy.    After  enlarging  on  the 
chance  to  obtain  some  minister  to  nddress    paramount  necessity  of  the  students  having 
the  students  at  the  end  of  the  session,  it    an  indwelling  spirit  of  godliness,  without 
would  be  desirable  that  the  Qeneral  Asvem-     whieh  all  theological  acquirements  would  go 
bly  should  appoint  their  Moderator  to  ap-     for  nothing,  in  dealing  practically  with.,^e 
pear  annually  in  his  official  capacity.    He     degeneracy  of  the  age,  and  impressing  oin 
could  not  help  congratulating  the  Principal     his  audience  the  duty  of  realizingj^  in  its 
and  the  professors  on  the  completion,  so  far,    most  extensive  scope,  the  difficulty  and  te- 
at least,  of  what  had  been  chalked  out  as     spontibility  of  the   high  and   hondurable 
the  full  curriculum  of  study.    There  could     vocation   lor  which   they   W/ere   deatqied, 
be  no  sympathy  on  the  part  of  aar  one  ac-     the  reverend    Doctor   conclude^   an  elo- 
quainted  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,     quent  and  pdwerful  addresd,  of   iipjirards 
with  that  narrow  and  contracted  spirit  which     of  an  hour  and  a  halfs   diUi^io:tk«  ajnid 
seemed  to  run  in  certain  quartern  as  to  what    general  applause. 

should  be  the  full  curriculum*  The  truth  Prinetpal  Cunningham  then.  said^Juai 
was,  that  instead  of  being  shortened,  it  was  they  were  all  deeply  indeol^d  to  bf  Dw^r 
axpedient  to  extend  the  curriculum.  It  vras  the  able'  and  '{mpessive  iddi^ss  to  i^ch 
patter  enough  to  ecandl^  one  to  hear    they  had  just  listened.    He  was  wait  tlbat 
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iheif  were  all  Mtiafied  that  their  time  had 
beoi  immeaiurably  better  oooupied  in  listen- 
faag  to  that  address  tlian  in  bearina  xioAd  ez- 
tracts  from  any  ooroposition  of  their  own. 
Thej  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
mmld  erer  be  very  interesting,  but  on  an 
oeeMion  like  the  present,  when  they  had  the 
prospeot  of  an  address  from  Dr  Duff,  he  was 
sort  that  ther  would  hare  been  sorrr  to  take 
np  any  of  their  time  with  any  thing  else. 
He  might  state  that  a  number  of  the  students 
were  'engaged  in  those  works  to  which  the 
rereread  Doctor  had  alluded,  via.— in  teach- 
ing ukI  id  visiting  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
theiUBieted;  and  he  concluded  by  intimat- 
iag  that  the  opening  address  of  next  session 
would  be  delivered  by  Dr  Baofaanan. 

Dr  Black  Itaving  engaged  in  prayer,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


SABBATH  CAUSE. 


UNtTED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

CITY  ETAKOELISTS. 

Wb  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  are  entering  enei^getieally  on  a  scheme 
similar  to  our  own  Territorial  Churches.  Four- 
teen congre^tiona  have  resolved  to  sunport  it, 
and  two  districts  have  been  selecteu.  The 
Rev.  George  BIjth,  who  laboured  thirty  years 
as  a  missionary  in  Jamaica,  with  much  zeal 
and  success,  has  been  appointed  as  the  6rst  of 
the  city  evangelists,  and  has  commenced  his 
labours.  The  following  extract  from  an  ap- 
peal by  the  PresbyteriafCommittee  will  show 
the  real  harmony,  under  different  names,  of 
the  schemes  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and 
Free  Churches: — 

**  The  main8|>ring  of  the  contemplated  sys- 
tern  of  agency  in  every  district  that  may  be 
chosen  as  a  sphere  of  operation,  must  be  in 
the  minister,  or  Citt  Evangbust,  who  is 
appointed  to  it.  The  latter  designation  is 
employed  with  the  view  of  describing  what  is 
peculiar  in  his  office^  as  labouring  exclusively, 
in  the  first  instance,  among  *them  that  are 
without.*  As  he  is  one,  however,  who  will 
not  seek  to  *  boast  in  another  man>  line  of 
things,  made  ready  to  his  hand,^  so  ho  ought 
not  to  be  called  to  resign  the  superintendence 
of  his  own  converts,  m  order  Uiat  any  other 
man  may  build  on  his  foundation.  A  pros- 
pect of  permanence  ought  thus  to  be  given  to 
nis  labours,  which  is  essential  to  their  highest 
soeccss,  and  which  could  not  otherwise  exist. 
It  will  be  his  duty  to  visit,  as  thoroughly  and 
continuously  as  possible,  the  non-cburch-going 
families  in  his  district — to  institute  pastoral 
classes — to  hold  prayer-meetings  in  his  church 
— to  testify  pubhcly,  as  well  as  from  bouse  to 
bouse,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  to- 
ward our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — and,  in  general, 
to  superintend  all  the  subordinate  agencies  of 
the  mission.  The  formation  of  a  church  will 
depend  on  his  success,  but  need  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  time  when  he  shall  have  gathered 
around  him  the  elements  of  a  Christian  society. 
A  ngalar  cbnieh  orcaaixation,  however,  must 
necsssarily  come  unoer  the  operation  of  those 
gsneial  rules  on  which  the  presbyteriea  of  the 
^urcb  are  accpstomed  to  get,'* , 


The  Sabbath  in  PA&ia.— We  have  much 
gratification  in  making  the  following  state- 
ment, which  may  be  depended  upon  for  its 
correctness : — 

The  Prince  President  invited  our  new  Am- 
bassador in  Paris  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
Elysee,  on  Sunday  week,  as  a  first  and  formal 
reception  of  the  repreeeatative  of  England. 
Lord  Cowley  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
made  a  practice  of  not  attending  public  dinners 
on  Sunday.  Louis  Napoleon  manifested  his 
respect  for  the  act  end  the  motive,  by  substi- 
tuting Monday  for  Sunday. 

We  are  happy  to  record  an  anecdote  which 
does  honour  to  both  parties,  and  which  exhi- 
bits Lord  Cowley  as  representing  not  only  the 
English  Government  but  the  sound  religious 
feeling  of  England. — Ckrittian  Tinvet. 

Cafe  Royal,  EniMBURaB. — ^The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Cafe  Royal,  Edinburgh,  detailing  a 
-practice  worthy  of  eeneral  imitation,  writes  to 
Mr  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  that,  previous  to 
shutting  hie  house  on  SabMth,  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  worship  Qod  in  that  spirit  he  re- 
quires;, and  continue  selling  goods  on  the 
Sabbath;  yet  there  was  a  struggle  between 
worldly  and  spiritual  interssts,  seeing  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  a-ysar  of  drawings 
thrown  away,  and  a  danger  of  oAending 
customers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interest 
of  the  immortal  soul  on  the  other.  The  re- 
solve at  length  was  tsken— the  house  was 
shut  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  he  found  no 
sacrifice  made^ao  offence  given — the  business 
increased— and  at  the  yearli  ead  exceeded  any 
former  year,  and  still  continues  in  a  prosperous 
state. 

»  ikiy  whole  household,'*  he  says,  *<  which 
eoBsiats  of  ten  or  twelve  persons,  go  to  church 
twice  or  three  times  every  Sabbath-day,  saving 
one  woman  who  is  kept  in  the  house,  and 
which  duty  they  take  in  turn.  In  the  evening 
they  must  be- in  before  nine  o'clock  for  fanuly 
wesship;  and  after  four  yesn*  experience  of 
thus  keeping  the  LordVday,  I  hope  I  can 
honestly  say,  that  1  would  not  give  up  the 
blearing  it  is*  calculated  to  convey  for  ail  the 
gold  of  India.  You  will  observe,  however, 
that  my  house  is  not  a  hotel,  but  a  tavern,  and 
on  an  extenrive  scale;  but  I  think  the  same 
r^^ations  might  in  a  great  measure  be  ob- 
served in  hotels.  These  is  one  great  evil 
which  I  would  specially  notiee  in  hotels,  where 
promiscuous  dnnking  is  allowed  and  cncour* 
aaed  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  though  against 
ue  law  of  the  land,  they  are  sheltwed  nnder 
the  prstence  that  it  is  partiee  living  in  the 
house. 

**  I  grant  that  parties  living  in  a  hotel  should 
have  iX  the  comforts  of  home— still  I  would 
give  nothiag  in  the  shape  of  wines  or  spirits 
dttrina  the  time  of  divme  service;  and  al- 
though that  time  is  no  more  sacred  than  any 
other  portion  of  that  holy  day,  yet  servants 
would  not  be  kept  from  the  cbnreh  for  the 
purpose  of  such  lervice.  What  good  can  be 
expected  from  hearing  a  sermon,  when  the 
servant  is  compelled,  or  wilfully  serves  men 
with  spirits,  &c^  during  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  perhaps  till  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  whose  conyeisation  and  conduct  is  any 
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thing  bu(  corrcet  P  I  0D4eftvoui«d  ^th  some 
others  last  spring  to  shut  all  the  spirit-shops 
in  Edinbargfa  the  entire  JjordVdaj,  and  gave 
statistical  information  to  the  magistrates  re- 
carding  the  opinion  of  the  trade  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  as  yet  it  has  had  no  effect." — Briiuh 
BtMner* 


POPERY  AND  PUSEYISM. 

MISS  8ELL0N  AND  BBIfRT  OP  BXBTEB. 

Miss  Sellon,  Lady  Superior  of  the  Plymouth 
Sisterhood,  has,  at  the  command  of  her  Epis- 
copal patron,  attempted  a  reply  to  the  criminat- 
ing pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  James  Spurrell,  re- 
lative to  the  Popish  character  of  the  institution 
over  which  she  presides,  but  though  she  has 
served  herself  liberally  with  the  mysticisms 
and  evasiveness  of  the  school  of  Loyola,  assum- 
ed the  air  of  injured  innocence,  and  descended 
to  a  plaintive  sentimentalism,  she  has  not 
only  left  Mr  Spurrell^s  ch&rges  unanswered, 
bat  has  actoally,  by  her  own  admissions,  con-* 
firmed  and  established  thorn  in  almost  every 
important  circumstance;  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  Miss}  Sellouts  statement  consists,  not 
in  denying  the  charges,  but  in  vindicating 
them,  and  attempting  to  prove  them  not  in- 
ooniistent  with  the  authoritative  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  admitted  by  Miss  Sellon  that  the  Holy 
Commnnion  was  administered  at  midnight, 
but  one  of  the  sisters  being  sick,  it  was  a  ca- 
nonical prooeedinff;  but  why  at  midnight? 
It  is  folly  allowed  by  Miss  Sellon  that  she  her- 
self practises  confession  to  a  priest;  the  uster- 
hooa  and  the  orphan  girla  do  the  same,  but 
she  indignantly  denies  that  wluch  Mr  Spurrell 
never  asserted,  that  the  confessional  was  oom- 
pulsory  among  them;  yea,  the  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting penance  imposed  on  Miss  A which 

was ''  to  lid  the  fioor  tcith  ker  tongue  tA  the 
thap$  of  a  cross,"  is  not  denied  by  Miss  Sellon. 
'^  A  report  of  such  a  penance  had  reached  her 
ears,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  if  given 
at  all,  it  moat  hare  been  recommended  to  the 
yonog  lady  to  practise  as  an  act^of  self-abase- 
ment, when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the 
oratory/*  All  that  was  said  about  the  **  order^* 
in  this  convent  is  admitted  to  be  pretty  eor- 
reet,  only  the  "  constitutions^*  are  at  present 
an  unwritten  tradition,  though  some  copies  of 
some  she  once  wrote  may  be  in  circulation  ! 
And  the  holy  ladies  do  wear,  not  only  copes, 
but  some  little  indescribable  symbola  under 
their  dress,  which  we  are  forbidden  to  inquire 
about,  on  the  nound  of  ^  the  propriety  and 
respect  doe  to  the  feelings  of  women.**  '*  There 
are  not  any  prayers  awiressed  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  in  oor  services,**  but  one  sister  did 
use  the  **  Hail,  Mary,**  in  her  private  devo- 
tions; but  she  (Miss  Sellon)  believes  it  to  be 
an  untruth  that  any  clergyman  so  directed  her 
devotions;  hot  however  she  may  believe  thisL 
ibe  oannot  know  it,  for  it  was  under  the  seal 
of  confession!  Thus  Miss  Sellon  proceeds 
thiooghouther  statement,  denying,  qo^ifying, 
and  then  confirming  tiie  varions  charges 
brought  againat  heraeif  and  her  Proi«ito»i 
inilitation. 

Unfortunately  for  Mias  Sellon,  her  iesuitieal 
itatemenii  is  not  satiifiwtoiy  even  to  her  "ad- 
miang  and  affeetlooat*  firioid,**  the  Bishop  of 


Exeter.  The  venerable  Hevyfe^  hxntfalf 
relootantly  compelled  to  temuBnte  his  oflbial 
connection  with  the  institution,  because,  by 
Misa  Sellon*s  own  admission,  two  of  its  funda* 
mental  rules  have  bean  violated,  viz. : — 

1st,  That  any  aiiker  should  be  perfeatlj  free 
to  withdraw  if  it  should  so  seem  good  to  her; 
and, 

2d,  That  any  alster  so  withdrawing  ahonld 
be  entitled  to  her  own  personal  property. 

It  might  be  awkwara  for  the  oishop,  in  his 
phMO  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  questioned 
regarding  Uiis  iostitntion ;  and  some  points  he 
would  doubtless  find  it  difficult  either  to  ex- 
plain or  to  vindicate;  he  has,  therefore,  av»iled 
himself  of  some  deviation  from  these  regula* 
tions,  to  witbdbaw  from  all  official  connection 
with  this  Church  of  England  nunnery;  he  has 
declined  the  office  of  visitor;  he  is  no  loncar 
responsible,  in  one  sense,  technically  speak- 
ing, for  what  the  ^  Mother,**  or  her  daughters, 
or  their  clerical  confessors  may  do;  bnt  at  the 
same  time,  with  singular  cowardice,  he  throws 
the  whole  weight  of  bis  non-official  character 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Miss  Sellon  and  her 
doinn.  '^It  is  my  duty,**  says  the  prelate,  **  to 
withdraw  from  that  connection  with  your  insti- 
tution which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  visitor; 
but,  'my  dear  Miss  Sellon,'  permit  me  in 
parting,  to  express  the  sincere  admiration 
which  I  feel  towards  you  for  vour  dt^p^  con- 
tinned,  coiXiuttiU^  miexampUd  devotion  of 
vourself,  your  time,  your  talents  of  every 
kind,  to  the  service  of  your  Redeemer  !  1 
should  be  more  grieved  than  I  need  express,  if, 
on  account  of  my  withdrawal,  you  should  cease 
to  carry  on  your  hUssed  work  at  Plymouth. 
Go  on,  I  beseech  you,  in  your  labour  of  love 
amongst  us;  and  may  He  who  hath  given  to 
you  and  to  those  who  labour  with  you  the  de- 
sire and  will  thus  to  devote  your  time,  your 
Bubstauce,  your  faculties  of  body  and  mind| 
vour  whole  selves,  to  his  service,  accept  ana 
bless  the  offering  I  May  He  continue  to  cheer 
you  with  the  sight  of  his  work  prospering  in 
your  hands,  and  in  his  own  good  time,  crown 
you  with  everlasting  glory  in  that  kingdom 
where  all  is  peace,  and  joy,  and  love.  Fare- 
well, and  believe  me  always  affectionatelj 
yours,  **  H.  Exetek.** 

Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  attribute 
the  words  of  one  of  old  to  this  Bishop:  "  I 
wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
ho  whom  thou  cursest  is  cur&ed.**  His  curse 
is  as  harmless  as  his  blessing  is  inoperative ; 
but  his  Lordship  must  not  flatter  him&elf  that 
by  his  present  tortuous  and  in^diuus  course 
he  has  satisfied  any  but  his  immediato  para* 
sites.  The  church  and  the  world  will  look  on 
more  with  sadness  than  in  anger  at  this  new 
trait  of  character  in  a  Protostant  prelate^  and 
they  will  fully  understand  and  appreciate  it. — 
Record, 


O^VAZZI  AND  THS  &EFO&XATION  OP  HALT. 

The  Priests*,Protoctive  Society  in  Dublin  are 
at  present  making  an  effort  to  assist  Father 
Qavazzi  in  the  prosecution  of  his  gigantic 
Bohenke,  which  he  proposes  to  effeot  bv  the 
spread  of  the  gponel  throughout  the  lengUi  and 
breadth  of  the  Italian  peninsula, — imm  llie 
Alpine  heights  of  Mount  Ooub  in  the  noHh, 
to  the  far  sea-girt  extremity  of  Gape  Iieaea  in 
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th«  sottA.  Valh«r  GtTUii,  we  an  told,  in 
tW  appeal  of  the  looiety  to  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  is  preparing  hxi  armour  in  England 
lor  that  hol^  enterprue.  He  finds  the  princi- 
|)»1  obstacle  in  the  want  of  an  Italian  transfat- 
tioB  of  the  Scripturei,  adapted  to  the  general 
comprehension  of  the  yaried  popalatioas  in  the 
peninsula.  He  is  now  engaged  in  surmount- 
ittj^  this  difficulty,  and  in  educating  Italian 
pnests,  to  be  partners  with  him  in  the  cam- 
pMgn.  Ue  hopes  at  a  couTenient  season  to 
return  to  his  beloyed  Italy,  and  to  take  with 
him  a  chosen  band  of  fellow-exiles — of  Italian 
pitests  restored  to  the  primitive  Roman  faiUi, 
instructed  in  the  Wora  and  doctrine,  and  with 
these,  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
tongne,  ^*  to  sow  the  seeds  of  regeneration  and 
salTaUon  among  his  people — the  inhabitants  of 
that  land  once  the  seat  of  univecsal  empire." 
His  design  is  to  enter  Italy  through  the  ffreat 
pkia  of  riedfflont,  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom, 
and  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  gos* 
pel  of  Christ,  through  the  principal  towns  of 
that  soTereignty,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  4,GdO,368.  He  desires  to  dtstri- 
bote.  the  Epistle  to  the  primitiYe  Roman 
Chureh  in  an  easy  translation,  with  a  simple 
coBuaent,  to  every  one  of  that  population  who 
can  read;  and  the  Trieste*  Reformation  So- 
ciety are  anxious  to  fit  out  his  assistant  mis- 
sionaries with  a  maintenance,  and  a  million 
copies  of  Paul's  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  "  One 
mUlion  shillings,"  say  the  Society, "  bestowed 
from  Uie  two  millions—the  present  Protectant 
population  of  Ireland — would  supply  the  assis- 
tants* outfit."  Siguor  Qftvazzi  has  intimated, 
that  he  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
^  that  he  does  not  require  any  emolument  for 
himself  out  of  the  collection,  and  that  he  de- 
clines also  any  administration  of  the  funda 
fie  requests  the  Society  to  take  charge  of  the 
sam^  and  to  apply  them  as  may  be  required, 
and  to  audit  the  acoouots,  so  that  they  will  be 
sure  the  moneya  have  been  employed  accord- 
ing to  their  intentions." 


LciTCH  FROM  Bishop  M'Ilv aims.— The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  this  distin- 
guished American  prelate  appears  in  the  Lon- 
don Record : — 

**  We  have  two  topics  now  of  great  interest, 
both  on  your  side  of  the  ocean.  One  is  the 
great  work  going  on.  in  Ireland.  How  plain 
:s  the  Lord  s  hand  there;  what  a  reward  to 
the  courageous,  faithful  stand  of  the  suffering 
Irish  clergy !  I  read  all  I  can  get  on  that  head 
with  great  interest,  and  feel  that  I  must  pray 
daily  for  Ireland.  How  wonderful  is  that 
eommandiag  of  light  out  of  darkness— Popeiy 
in  England  invading  the  seats  of  learning — 
the  gospel  in  Ireland  converting  the  darkest 
And  most  degraded  Psjusts  in  the  world  I  Let 
Eiu|Iand  help  with  aU  prayer,  all  affection, 
and  all  generosity  of  pecuniary  aid  that  move- 
uent.  She  will  then  do  more  against  Papal 
aggression  tliaa  a  thousand  acts  of  ParlianMUt 
can  do;  not,  however,  that  acts  of  Parliament 
faava  not  tbatr  place  ia  this  war.  The  other 
subject  of  great  interest  is  the  aspect  of  £tt« 
ropijf  pvtloulasly  «aee  the  coup  d*eUU  ol  Bo- 
n^arta.  What  changes  mistake  place  befeire 
thia  leachis  you,  eaanot  be  weesen;  but  to  my 
aimi  tlM  wwr  U  fait  •ypcoKhliv  o^  Amtiiay 


Russia,  and  France,  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Roman  beast  at  their  back,  against  the  free 
Institutions — and  hence  the  Protestant  insti- 
tutiona  of  England.  It  will  come— Elngland 
will  have  actual  war  with  the  despotic  powers 
of  Europe,  unless  she  succumbs — as  I  am  sure 
she  will  not— in  order  to  keep  peace.  The 
state  of  the  world  must  produce  tnat  war,  un- 
less the  Continent  be  too  soon  convulsed  by  its 
own  earthquakes.  When  it  comes,  can  this 
country  be  neutral  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible. The  feeling  of  oneness,  in  many  re- 
spects, between  us  and  England  is  very  much 
on  the  increase  here,  and  especiallv  with  re- 
ference to  the  prospect  above  mentioned.  ,The 
two  nations  are,  in  Providence,  being  fast 
drawn  together  in  a  sense  of  common  interest 
and  duty,  and  our  maritime  connections  are 
weaving  the  bonds  that  will  hold  us  together. 
There  is  an  evident  desire  in  the  English  pub- 
lications to  promote  it,  and  it  is  reciprocated. 
I  am  glad  of  it,  indeod^  for  a  time  will  come 
when  not  only  the  religions  of  the  two.but  the 
secular  power  of  the  two  must  stand  together 
against  rampant  Popery,  and  despotism,  its 
faithful  associate.  The  xreat  pleasnre  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  and  of  the  European 
Courts,  in  the  move  of  the  French  Presioent, 
ia  very  significant." 

SOCIAL  REFORM  AND  THE 
MASSES.      . 

MODEL  DWELLINGS— ASHLEY  BUILDINGS. 

Thb  model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
which,  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  are  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  head  of  the 
Canongate,  will  be  completed  in  a  short  time^ 
probably  by  Whitsunday.  This  enterprise 
was  ori^nated  and  has  been  carried  out  by  an 
association  of  private  gentlemen.  The  dwell- 
ings have  been  designated,  and  will  henceforth 
be  known  as  the  "  Ashley  Buildings," — a 
well- merited  compliment  to  the  philanthropic 
noblemaa  who  has  so  favourably  distinguished 
himself  as  a  promoter  of  thia  movement,  and 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  personally  at- 
tended one  of  the  early  meetings  to  advise  the 
association  and  advocate  the  undertaking. 
The  entire  block,  or  range  of  buildings,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  or  what  may  be  called 
'*  lands,"  each  having  a  separate  eatranee  and 
staircase.  There  are  four  storeys  or  flats  in 
the  two  western  divisions,  and  five  in  the 
eastern  one.  Each  flat  consists  of  three 
houses,  all  with  separate  entrances,  opening 
upon  the  laadiAj[-pjaoe.  Every  dwelling  is 
tout  **  self-contained," — that  is,  completely 
disconnected  from  the  other  contigutfUa  faouMSb 
The  staircases,  which  are  wide  and  roomy,  an 
lighted  from  the  roof  during  the  day  time,  and 
fitted  up  with  gas  for  the  evening.  The  seve- 
ral houses  consist  each  of  two  rooms  of  good 
dimensioas,  the  ceiliiiig  being  about  the  ava- 
ra^  height  of  modeilto  f  partmentt,  with  a  large 
window  in  each.  The  one  room  Conns  a  kit- 
chen, the  other  a  parlour  or  be4-room;  and 
tbeca  are  mmy  accommodatioM  fitted  njk  in 
the  most  complete  manner.  An  ingenious 
apparatus  is  connected  with  eaoh  bouse,  called 
a  oust-shaft,  through  whioh  the  sweepings  and 
other  refuse  are  at  once  discharged  to  the 
lower  premises^  without  farther  trouble  to  the 
Thif  if  •  imetioal  inpr»T«a«ii( 
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trBich  tlie  octfopanfs'of  tbe  best  fl&ts  in  th« 
Old  Town  might  veil  coret,  and  it  is  an  espe- 
cial convenience  to  a  class  irbo,  of  course,  can- 
not afford  to  keep  servants.     Wbatever  is 
essential  to  comfort  has  been  liberally  eared 
for  and  j)rovided.    Externally,  aJso,  the  Di- 
rectors hare  meceeded  in  materially  improv- 
ing the  locality,  vhich  is  in  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  quarters  in  the  Old  Town, 
and  Wnich,  from  uie  crowded  and  ruinous 
state  of  the  houses,  has  long  stood  in  need  of 
some   sanitary   operation.     The   association 
have  acquired  much  of  this  old  property^  and 
by  removing  some  of  it  have  formed  a  large^ 
open  court  in  front,  as  well  as  ample  free 
space  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  secure  avery  advan- 
tage of  light  and  ventilation,  and  also  to  iso* 
late  their  buildings  from  the  adjacent  streets 
and  closes.    'Wp  understand  that  the  Directors 
intend  to  erect  a  lodge  in  the  court,  which, 
besides  the  keeper^s  house,  wUI  include  a  read- 
ing-room, whicn  will  be  supplied  with' books, 
and  comfortably  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants.    Thirty-seven  out  of  the  thirty-nine 
dwellings  have  already  been  let  to  working- 
men,  who  are  bound  to  pay  their  rent  by 
monthly  instalments  in  advance,  and  9^\  of 
whom  nave  shown  satisfactory  4ertiAcikteB  6f 
character  from  their  employers.    The  rent  for 
one  of  these  model  dwellinn  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds for  each  member  of  a  family,  averaging 
five  persons,  a  penny  per  night —  WUiUit, 


amttse  themselves  with  than  talking  iibout  re- 
ligion. She  then  slammed  the  door  in  my 
hce, 

**  7.  had  been  to  church  twice  in  his 

life — once  to  be  baptized  and  once  to  be  mur- 
ried ;  and  he  should  come  but  once  more — to 
be  buried. 

**S,  We  poor  creatures  have  too  much 
misery  to  endure  here,  for  God  to  tJbink  of 
punishing  us  hereafter,  l^fshope  thatthere^a 
no  such  aismal  work  as  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  in  the  next  world.** 

Means  are  beipg  taken  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  this  district;  but  a  deficiency  of  funds 
retards  the  actual  bringing  into  play  an  efB- 
cient  agency.  The  samples  given  above  are 
not  presented  merely  to  show  ^e  character  of 
the  people,  but  to  constitute  an  appeal  to  the 
followers  of  Christ  to  go  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  miglfty,  not  only  in  (Jiat  dis- 
trict, but  among  the  masses  generally  of  our 
Ivge  cities. 


INFIDELITY  AUOh'O  THE  MISSES. 

The  district  of  All  Saints*.  Islinfton,  with  a 
poor  population  of  nearly  2u,000,  has  but  one 
chufeh,  a  Sonday  school,  and  one  infant  school ; 
aud  as  might  b«  expected,  Socialism,  Infide- 
lity, Rationalism,  and  indiffttvnce  prevail  in 
every  quarter  to  a  fearful  extent,  ramphlets 
and  tracts  are  freely  distributed  in  the  district, 
in  which  the  inspired  books  of  Moses  are 
called  contemptuousty  ^the  foolish  and  ob- 
sctire  records  of  a  small,  remote,  and  barbarous 
Eastern  tribe  f*  and  religion  is  proscribed  as 
a  fruitful  source  of  ''insanity  and  suicide." 
God,  immortality,  and  hell,  are  ridiculed'  as 
mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  and  '*  every  man*s 
life  "  is  daimed  as  '*  his  own  property.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  memoranda 
of  the  clerey  and  Scripture  readers  show  the 
harvest  which  such  seed  has  already  pro- 
duced :— 

*<  1. has  been  to  diurch  twice  in  18 

years;  spends  Sunday  in  a  becT'Shop. 

'*  2.  would  rather  wade  to    heaven 

through  the  bbod  of  a  bullock  than  that  of 
Jesus  Ohrisfc. 

**  S.  You  an  too  idle  to  work  for  an  honeit 
livelihood*  and  so  go  about  preaching  a  parcel 
of  infcmal  lies  about  Jesus  (Jhrist,  the  greatest 
impostor  that  ever  lived. 

''  4.  considers  reIi|;ion  beneath  his  no- 
tice, a  "bug-a-beo"  to  frighten  weak-minded 
people  wfth. 

^^5.  Gh>d  couldttHhave  loved  his  Son  much 
to  have  given  him  up  to  such  sufferings.  He 
can^  take  my  heart  out  of  tar  body  and  give 
me  a  new  one.  When  I  die  I  shall  be  put  in 
a  box,  and  therell  be  an  end  of  me. 

**  6. •  had  no  time  for  gossip.    Be  off  to 

ftU  those  Old  fools  i^ho  hate  nothing  else  to 


WEDNESDAY  PAY-DAY. 

It  must  be  gratifving  to  the  friends'of  teraner- 
ance  to  observe  the  benefits  that  have  resulted 
iionx  jthe-^ltoge^^  the  pay-dav  from  Saturday 
to  Wednesday.  Where  it  has  been  fairly 
tried,  the  good  effects  have  gone  beyqnd  their 
fondest  anticipations.  Some  doubts  liaving 
been  thrown  over  the  b<Aeiknal  teodescy  of 
this  system,  at  Cowcsddeas  ia  QUm^qfw^  hyAs 
anonymous  Article  in  oae  of  the  ^aily  ptpers, 
several  of  the  lesiding  mMnfacturenijkn  that 
district  have  given  their  most  uB^naUfied 
testimony  in  favour  of  tbechanfe.  In  one  of 
these  documents,  a  workman  is  rcCenwd  to  who 
complains  that  '*  the  SahbMb^de^y  b«o  in  the 
Gowcaddens  was  na*  worth  geun  to  Hie  doors 
to  see — there  w«8  na*  apoUee  jrow,  nor  aXecfat 
ava— a'  was  as  quiet  and  duU^aa  if  aaa  was 
sitting  on  the  tap  o'  Tintodb*' 

The  lollowing  oertificate  from  I«Matensot 
Wolfe,  of  the  Cowcaddens^  Polioa,  iviikbe 
read  with  interest  :<^ 

"  Police  Statiot»-howa, 
<'Cowoaddeni»  Feb.  39. 

'<  This  is  to  certify,  that  since  the  allecatioii 
of  the  pay-day,  which  took  place  at  t]ie  bc^n* 
niuff  of  the  present  year,-  in  the  pnblie  works 
of  lliis  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  de^iease 
in  the  number  oC  jpolice  cases  azisftnc  from 
dnuikenness.  On  Saturday  nights  and  Son- 
day  momincR  especially,  we  mzn  formerly 
very  busy  with  dnuken  pSople,  but  sfiaee  the 
period  alluded  to,  we  have  not  os«-^art&  of 
their  number  on  these  nights  aftd  xnoraingsL 
(Signed)    '*Jo«N  WOLFB»iiiMtw'' 

WORKING  UEI«*S  EDUCATIONAL  Ulfl^H. 

The  object  of  this  Union  !s  the  alevatsoa  of 
the  working-classes^  physically.  mUUeclaaUy, 
moraIly<,and  religiously.  J^c^g^ng  .fimn  the 
character  of  its  le^ng  membexa,  tlie  tJnioa 
promises  to  be  as  efficient  as  its  aim  is  benefi- 
cent.^ . 

The  plan  of  operations  proposed  hj  it  emt 
braces  tne  following  objects.:-^ 

"  It  is  proposed  to  aocompHsli  thtt  B^  de- 
rimble  object  by  imparting  i]i|in<0BtiBg  and 
popular  literary  and  scientiBc  tealiu^,  imbued 
wfth  a  sound  Christian  spirit^  by 'means  of^ 
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1.  PopnUr  Lcetmrnr;  2.  Librvin;  3.  Jfataal 
lastmedon  Claoet. 

'  *'  Hm  plan  of  operation  of  tho  Union  being 
to  promoto,  encoonga,  and  aasist  theae  objects, 
nuW  than  to  nndeitaike  them ;  Interfering  aa 
little  u  possible  with  tbe  independent  action 
of  local  affenej. 

"  Chiefly  by  tbe  following  means,  or  some 
of  them: — 

" ).  The  preparation  and  publication  in  a 
cheap  and  popular  (ortn  of  the  diagrams^  draw' 
lags,  maps,  and  plans  necessary  to  assist  the 
aoderstanding  ot  the  uneducated,  to  engage 
sod  fix  tbeir  attention,  and  to  render  attrac- 
tive to  labouring  men  lectures  of  an  improving 
cbsracter. 

**  2,  The  preparation  of  outline  or  skeleton 
lectures,  or  such  other  helps,  reference  to  au- 
thorities, &e.,  as  shall  be  found  most  effective 
in  procuring  lecturers,  and  promoting  the  de- 
lirerv  of  lectures. 

*  1  Procuring  the  publication,  or  selecting 
works  of  a  popuutf,  cheap,  and  suitable  charac- 
tei  open  general  liteiatore,  history,  biography, 


and  seienoa,  vrrittea  In  a  Chriatiiin  i|dHt,  fair 
the  use  of  leading  or  reading-room  libraries,  to 
include  espedally  irorks  on  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  lectures. 

"  4.  EncouBagiog  the  formation  of  mutual 
instruction  classes,  upon  the  subiects  on  whidi 
interest  shall  have  been  excited  oy  the  lectures 
a^d  libraries/* 

The  Union  will  consist  of  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  and  its  works  published, 
selected,  and  recommended,  will  be  written  in 
a  Christian  spirit,  unsectarian  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  free  from  allusion  to  the  party  politics 
of  tbe  day.  The  Committee  will  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  conforming  and  non-conform- 
ing members.  The  Union  will  he  prepared  to 
assist  any  Societies  or  individuals,  whatever 
their  name  or  mode  of  operation,  who  shall  be 
subscribing  members,  and  shall  i^ee  to,  or,  at 
all  events,  shall  not  infringe  its  fundamental 
basis,  which  simply  affirms  the  Divine  Inspi- 
ration and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement  made  by 
Christ. 


jToveign  UnUUiqmtt. 


liETlTAL  AHONQ  T0B  UlNfifiS  OB  ANZIN. 

Thb  mines  of  Aniin,  situated  aear  Valen« 
cienoes,  baTo  been  for  twleve  years  tbe  centre 
of  an  encouraging  religious  rerival,  of  which 
tbe  outward  iaatrument  has  been  an  old  copy 
of  the  Word  of  Life,  purchased  by  a  Roman 
C&tholic  miner  to  contribute,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  to  the  diversion  of  his  fellow- workmen. 
This  volume  proved  a  two-edged  sword;  those 
who  read  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were 
touched,  moved,  converted;  Paputs  are  he- 
roine Protestants,  without  perhaps  knowing  of 
the  eiistence  of  Protestants:  the  children  of 
darkness  are  become  the  childrsn  of  light;  and 
tbe  Sun  from  on  High  has  penetrated  into  those 
depths  where  the  rays  of  tne  natural  sun  never 
guned  admittance. 

There  is  nothing  noticeable  in  the  village  of 
Anzin  itself,  but  its  name  serves  to  designate 
the  miners  who  work  within  a  radius  of  four 
or  five  miles.  Vieux  Condi,  which  possesses  a 
free  chareb,  Vicngne,  JDeftain,  JSl  Saulve,  are 
tbe  priaeipal  villaaes  where  the  revival  has 
bera  manifested;  taey  number  two  or  three 
bandred  Protestants,  who  are  really  friends  of 
tbe  Lord,  and  who  have  had,  and  still  have, 
maeh  to  suffer  from  the  opposition  of  the  world. 
Tbe  following,  in  particular,  is  a  very  remark- 
able example  of  Christian  fidelity,  that  has 
lately  been  related  to  me,  and  which  God  has 
blesied. 

A  miner  of  Vicogne  refused  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  forced  to  It,  under  pain 
of  being  discharsed,  and  thus  losing  support 
f'jr  himaclf  and  his  family.  But  on  the  day 
of  payment  for  the  fortnight,  he  substracted 
from  the  sum  the  wagM  of  tbe  two  Sabbaths, 
and  refuted  them,  saying — **  I  will  have  none 
of  that  money ;  you  have  forced  me  to  work  on 
the  Sabbath.  Ut  it  so.  But,  for  mj  own  part, 
I  can  aceeni  no  wages  for  a  day  which  belonn 
to  God.  Keep  your  money;  there  ii  is.  If 
my  position  placet  ae  in  abiolate  depeadenca, 


I  will  at  least  refuse  the  wages  of  sin.^*  From 
that  day  he  was  never  called  to  the  mine  on 
the  Sabbath.— /^0f(<ir  from  J,  A,  Bost,  in 
Evangelical  Christendom, 


;     ▲  SHEPHERD  CHURCH  IN  THE  PYRENEAN 
M0t7NTAI^S. 

There  are,  particularly  in  the  south  of  France, 
many  Protestant  communities,  which  ^  have 
been,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  without 
spiritual  pastors  or  guides*  To  remedv  this 
evil,  they  are  from  time  to  time  visited  by  the 
pastors  who  reside  in  other  places.  The  privi- 
I^es  so  seldom  within  their  reach  are  highly 
pnzed;  whereas  they  are  too  often  slighted 
where  they  are  constantly  possessed.  In  one 
of  these  apostolical  journeys,  about  ten  years 
ago,  the  Pastor  Chaorand,  of  Toulouse,  with 
another  faithful  minister,  in  visiting  tbe  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  reached  the 
nigh  ridge  of  mountains,  so  called,  which  se- 

S irate  France  from  Spain  br  a  threefold  coin, 
eyond  the  first  range  of  hills  he  was  surprised 
to  find  a  Christian  church  or  cooRregation, 
hitherto  unknown,  consisting  of  sbeDnerds  and 
their  families,  who,  on  account  of  tnoir  abode 
in  this  elevated  spot,  have  little  intercourse 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  plain,  and  have  re- 
mained vritbout  any  settled  pastor  ever  since 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  l4  antes ;  by  which 
edict  full  security  was  promised  to  the  Protea* 
tants  of  France  under  King  Henry  IV.,  but  it 
was  revoked  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XIV.,  in 
16a5. 

Among  the  cabins  of  this  people  is  seen  a 
simple  place  of  worship,  whicn  they  have 
raised  with  their  own  hands  from  the  stones 
of  their  rocks.  Every  £tmily  possesses  two 
copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  its  contents,  many  of  them 
havlne  stored  large  portions  in  their  memories, 
aa  well  as  laid  them  up  in  their  hearts.  Even 
the  youngest  have  some  idea  of  tbe  history  of 
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the  Refotnuitioii,  wllieh  htt  bMD  handed  down 
among  tham  from  father  to  ton;  nor  an  tbey 
itnui^tn  to  the  datee  of  the  moit  remarkable 
events  conneeted  with  it.  There  ii «  Yeneiahle 
man  with  ailTerj  hair,  the  oldest  of  the  ehep- 
herds,  whom  thej  eall  their  elder;  and  OTery 
OToninr,  when  thej  have  driTon  home  their 
flocks,  he  meets  Uiemin  the  chnroh  and  reads 
to  them  some  efaapters  from  the  Holy  Bible. 
Thej  receive  the  pure  Word  of  God  with  all 
simplicity,  withont  troubling  themselves  as  to 
the  varions  sects  and  parties  into  which  Ohris- 
tians  are  divided ;  and  to  them  the  Reformation 
has  been  a  change  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  a 
coming  back  to  the  pure  Word  of  God,  sad  an 
entire  subjection  to  the  same.  Good- will  and 
tnie-heartedness  are  seen  in  all  their  ways. 
The  persecutions  which  they  formerly  suffered, 
and  which  deprived  them  of  their  pastors,  have 
left  no  trace  of  bitteraess  in  their  minds.  Be- 
fore Pastor  Chabrand  departed,  they  took  him 
to  a  solitary  place  among  their  mountains,  and 
said,  **  Here  it  was  that  oar  fathers  met  their 
pastor  for  the  last  time,  when  persecutions  re- 
moved him  from  them.  Here  in  the  midst  of 
their  families  and  flocks,  he  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  shelter  his  Word  and  his  Church 
in  these  mountains/^ 

Long  and  constant  use  had  almost  worn  out 
the  copies  of  the  Bible  which  these  poor  shep- 
herds nad  preserved.  They  asked  Pastor  Cha- 
brand to  help  them  to  procure  otihers,  but 
knew  not  that  it  would  be  in  his  power.  He, 
however,  on  his  return,  immediately  wrote  to 
the  Geneva  Bible  Society,  and  obtained  a 
hundred  Bibles,  which  he  sent  to  the  village 
in  qnestion,  where  they  were  thankfully  re- 
ceived.— German  Magazine, 

CONFISCATION  OF  BIBLES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Thb  Protestant  Consistory,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  liberal-minded  Catholic,  has  me- 
morialised Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bible  confiscation.  The  ground  taken  up  by 
this  body  is  purely  a  religious  one.  They  set 
forth  the  benefits  arising  to  the  Christian  world 
at  larce,  and  the  Protestants  in  particular,  from 
the  toleration  hitherto  accorded  to  the  Foreign 
Bible  Societv,  and  lament  the  act  of  confisMr 
tion  and  pronibition.  In  Germany  tiie  native 
societies  are  every  where  allowed,  as  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  by  these  means  alone  can 
the  Bible  be  made  accessible  to  the  poor.  The 
pastors  and  teachers  in  Protestant  schools,  al- 
ready feel  the  effect  of  the  interdict,  in  the 
sudden  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  New  Testament  was  to  be 
had  till  lately  in  all  the  shops  for  the  moder* 
ate  sum  of  ten  kreutzers  (equal,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  to  abont  twopence  English) ; 
and  the  whole  Bible  costs  about  thirty  kreut- 
aers*    Two  or  three  florins  is  now  demanded. 


Italian  Tolebation.— A  young  ladj,  a  na- 
tive of  Lewes  (whose  name  has,  in  confidence, 
been  given  to  ub),  this  week  returned  from  Italy, 
where  she  has  been  stayin|^  some  time.  She 
states,  that  when  she  amved  there,  the  cus- 
toms officers,  in  searchin^^  her  trunk,  took 
away  her  Bible — the  parting  present  of  her 
lather— «iid  during  the  whole  of  her  stay  there 
she  was  unaUe  to  obtain  another  copr,  or  even 
Mm  kwn  of  enoi  09  tint  she  wm  fnm\j  pf^• 


cloded  the  use  and  eonso]«tioti  of  th«  saered 
voluMe !  This  is  Papal  toleration;  and  it  is 
for  the  education  of  priests  in  audi  a  erecd  as 
this  that  pobUo  noaey  is  to  be  gmted  year 
alter  ywr,^SuiKx  Bxpresi, 

TRATANCORE  MISSION. 

TuE  kingdom  of  Travancore,  occupying  fha 
south-western  extremity  of  the  great  lodisD 
Peninsula,  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Eaat>Iudi4 
Company*s  territory,  bnt  a  protected  state 
under  the  rule  of  a  heathen  Rajidi,  who  directs 
all  its  internal  economT.  Missionary  work, 
amidst  mneh  hlessinr,  has  had  its  peculiar 
difficulties  to  contend  with  there,  from  being 
prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  the  fallen  Syrian 
Church,  and  the  nominal  proselytes  of  Bo- 
manism.  A  private  letter,  after  stating  vari- 
ous hopeful  circumstances,  continuea — **  Again 
the  minds  of  the  heathen  have  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  Christianity  from  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  no  one  foresaw,  still  less 
expected.  It  is  no  less  a  drenmstance  Urn 
the  Queen^s  letter  to  His  Highness  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  ivory  throne  which  he  sent  her.  This 
letter  was  received  in  Durbar,  in  the  presence 
of  many  JBhiropeans,  and,  amongst  them,  one 
of  our  missionaries,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Trevandrum  at  the  time,  ana  was  invited  by 
the  Rajah  to  be  present.  This  letter;  which 
commences  sometning  to  this  effect,  *  Yictona, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  by  the 
GRACE  OF  God,  Defender  of  the  FArrn,' 
&G.,  to  His  Hichness,  &c.,  has  been  translat- 
ed into  MaUyafiro,  and  circulated  throughout 
the  country:  so  that  man^  people  are  now 
inquiring,  *  VVhat  is  the  faith  which  so  great 
a  (Jneen  defends?*  and  when  told  it  is  neither 
Popery  nor  Syrianism.  nor  the  worship  of 
idols,  but  the  faith  of  the  gospel  as  taught, 
in  the  true  Yadum.  the  Bible,  their  astonish- 
ment is  ^reat.  O  tor  an  outpouring  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  land,  that  this  people  may 
remember  themselves,  and  turn  unto  God, 
even  the  living  God!  '* — MUiionary  InUHi- 
gencer —  Church  of  Engla nd, 

the  art  of  PRINTI50  IN  CBIMA. 

The  Chinese  have  been  acquainted  with  th« 
art  of  printing,  as  is  well  known,  for  nine  or 
ten  centuries.  They  cut  the  characters  of  any 
work^  which  they  wish  to  publish,  page  by 
page,  on  blocks  of  wood.  The  ink  is  applied 
to  the  wood  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  then 
the  paper  is  pressed  upon  the  block  by  means 
of  another  brush  or  rubber  pused  over  it. 
Thus  their  mode  of  printing  is  very  aimnle, 
and  all  their  books  are  stereotyped.  As  tnau 
language  consists  of  so  great  a  number  of  die* 
tinct  coamoters,  they  nave  adhered  \M  Ais 
system,  instead  of  adopting  the  more  oxpedi- 
tlous  plan  of  cutting  or  castinr  moveable  types. 


At  Nmgpo,  a  fount  ol  divisible  Chinese  type, 
cast  from  matrices  prepared  at  Paris,  was  in 
operation  for  some  years,-  under  the  saperin* 
tendence  of  Mr  Richard  Cole.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Dyer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Mis- 
riomuy  Society,  continued  the  work  at  P^ 
nang,  from  ladS  to  ld4d.  Eariy  te  1B46,  the 
Society  secnred  th6  senneaii  of  Jfr  Col%r  who 
faftd  ytnoTod  fippui  Khigp^  lo  sM^ptxlt^  1^ 
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MaiNite  tbt  mtk  ht/gtm  hy  Mr  Djw.  Vn^ 
dcr  Mr  Cole's  able  managemeBti  Ute  foimthM 
been  i«|»ired  or  made  anew,  fo  tbat  it  now 
iD^be  oalled  coaiplete*  It  eonaite  of  about 
48w)  differe&t  cbaneterB,  and  it  tvffieient  for 
pnating  the  wbole  Bibie»  The  printing  from 
It  is  trwy  beautifaU  Tbe  experiment  has  also 
been  made  of  printing  on  both  sides  of  thin 
Chinsse  paper.  Mr  C^le  has  also  cut  type  of 
a  verj  smul  siae,  convenienb  for  refereoQes* 
— American  JIUtionary  Htmld, 


i:fTfiaESTINQ  STNCHROKISUS  AT  MIC£T£H. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  March  6th|  a  letter 
Vis  read  from  Colonel  Rawlinton,  strongly 
confinnatory  of  his  former  discoveries.  **  On 
s  black  obelisk,  he  has  found  among  the 
lenders  of  tribute  to  the  AESyriaa  monarch, 
not  onlr  the  name  of  Jehu  king  of  lerael,  hut 
also,  which  is  strongly  corroboAtve  of  the  cor- 
reetneis  of  the  reading,  the  name  of  Hazael 
king  of  Sy  ria,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Jcbs,  and  of  Ishbaal  king  of  Zidoa,  lather  of 
Jezebel.  These  three  identi fieations  constitute 
a  synchronism  .on  which  I  consider  'that  we 
may  rely,  especially,  as  all  the  collateral  evi. 
dcace  comes  out  satUfactorilT.  The  tributes 
noted  on  the  obelisk  are  all  from  the  remote 
nations  of  the  west;  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  tribute  of  Israel  should  thus  be 
pnt  next  to  the  tribute  from  Egypt.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  go  throueh  the  very  elaborate 
Iilstory  of  Aesur-akh-bal,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Elijah.  I  expect  to  find  other 
iyncbronisms  which  will  set  the  chronological 
(question  at  rest^for  ever."  We  are  now  fiirly 
entitled  to  expect  the  discovery  of  more  syn- 
chronisms, when  the  mass  of  inscriptions  al- 
ready published  shall  be  examined  with  the 
aid  of  Colonel  Rawlinson^s  alphabets  and  ana- 
lyse by  the  many  English  ana  foreign  tavanU 
who  are  thaa  put  in  possession  of  a  key  to 
their  contents. — Literary  Gazttte, 


THE  AKGLICAK  CONOKGOATIOTf  IN  ItOUE. 

We  (Christian  Timet)  have  iust  received 
the  following  ** extract"  from  Home.  It  is 
taken  from  Uie  statement  <*  on  Church  Prin- 
ciples" ef  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Nicholl,  Doc- 
tor of  Civil  Law,  circulated  in  that  city  among 
the  Easlisb,  as  the  jnstification  for  the  course 
poicned  by  tbe  committee  of  the  congregation 
m  rejeeting  tbe  oversi||[ht  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oibiallar.  The  avowal  is  snflBciently  explicit, 
aad  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  some  steps 
are  not  taken  by  some  parties  or  other  to  dis- 
avow the  scandal  which  such  a  statement  in- 
flicts on  tbe  cause  of  British  Ph>testantism  in 
the  city  of  the  Popes  :-^ 

**  thai  any  attempt  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  give  authority  to  any  of  its  bishops  to 
exercise  Jnrisdiction  within  the  diocese  of 
the  Biihop  of  Rome,  whom  she  recognises  as 
a  ^bishop  of  a  tme  branch  of  the  universal 


drarcb,  or  any  attempt  of  any  bishop  of  the 
Charcfa  of  Bngland  to  exereise  saeh  juris- 
diction,  or  any  reeogni^a  of,  or  submission 
to,  such  jurisdiction,  by  any  minister  or  mem- 
bw  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  would  severally 
be,  on  the  part  of  such  church,  bishop,  mini- 
ster, or  member,  respectively,  an  act  of  schism 
as  part  of  the  universal  Church.** — JJr  J^i* 
choline  PamphUU 

AlfOTHBlt  XOSSUTB. 

A  CZECR  Calvinist  preacher  named  Kossuth 
has  been  arrested  in  Prague,  and  his  papers 
seized.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  his  ap- 
prehension is  the  discoveiy  of  a  great  quantity 
of  tracts  of  the  most  dangerous  description, 
which  he  had  kept  concealed  in  his  house  for 
the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  wide  circula- 
tion. No  clue  is  given  as  to  the  precise  na- 
ture of  these  dangerous  writings;  we  are  merely 
told  that  they  taught  the  fanatic  doctrines  of 
Huss,  and  were  full  of  the  destructive  tenden- 
cies of  the  schism  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  new  free  Christian  Societies."  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  as  it  is  another  illustr»- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  '*  heretics  **  are 
treated  in  Austria  since  the  abolition  of  the 
placet  and  the  repeal  of  the  Constitution.  The 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  must  also  be  viewed  in 
this  light,  and  not  as  a  political  demonstration. 
It  is  a  blow  aimed  at  Protestantism,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  Romanism  is  on  the  decline  in 
Austria,  and  that  the  demand  for  Bibles  has 
never  been  met  by  anything  like  an  adequate 
supply,  especially  of  late  years.  ^  The  arbitrary 
condition  laid  down  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, that  the  books,  when  returned  to  their 
ovmers,  are  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  suf- 
ficiently shows  what  were  the  motives  of  (io- 
vemment  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  the  Bible. 
Fifteen  hundred  copies  in  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage haveu  however,  been  ordered  and  paid 
lor  by  parties  in  Hungary;  and  the  question 
now  to  be  decided  is,  whether  they  are  to  bo 
iucluded  in  the  decree  of  confiscation?    A 

Eetition,  signed  by  the  printers  and  binders 
elongins;  to  the  Society  has,  I  am  told,  been 
presented  to  the  minister  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, praying  for  a  revocation  of  the  edict,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  it  be  carried  out,  they  and 
their  families  will  be  ruined.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  Pope  himself,  a  few  years  ago, 
caused  ample  remuneration  to  be  given  to  the 
British  ai.d  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  tha 
amount  of  the  Bibles  confiscated  in  the  Papal 
States. — Correspondent  of  Morning  Ckro* 
nide, 

[The  valuable  labours  of  Kossuth,  who  Is 
a  relation  of  his  distingished  namesake,  will 
he  found  noticed  in  the  Frte  Church  J/o^tt- 
zine  for  December  last,  in  an  extract  from  the 
interesting  work  of  Count  Kiasinski  on  Scla- 
vonia. 


FRAGMENTS. 

AarafiM  OY  Six  ADtxt  Jews.— Tbo  scr-  the  Jews,  on  a  recent  Sabbath,  iretc  rwdered 
^cea  at  tbo  Epiaeopal  Chapel  of  the  London  more  tbaa  usually  Interesting,  by  the  rscep* 
fiMie^  for  PNMlJBf  CMMiMrf^  mongst    tion  of  lis  membtni  of  the  hotno  of  Itfiol  lnt« 
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the  Ohanh  of  Chrut  Vy  bAptiim.  The  con- 
gregation wu  nomeroiu,  inclu^n^  not  less 
than  150  nnbaptiMd,  and  tixty  baptized  Jews, 
together  with  100  Hebrew  children.  The 
demeanour  of  the  unconverted  Jews  was  most 
gratifying  and  commendable. 

We  bear  that  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr  on 
Ancient  History,  txanalated  from  the  German, 
with  additions  and  correctiona  by  Dr  L. 
Schmitz,  once  a  pupil  of  the  historian,  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  work  consists  of 
three  volumes,  comprising  the  history  of  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Rome.  In  his  account  of  the  Asiatic 
Empires  and  of  Egypt,  Niebuhr  is  reported  to 
have  foretold  more  tntti  twenty  years  ago,  the 
splendid  discoveries  which  hav4  been  made  in 
our  own  days  by  M.  Layard  and  others.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians. 
— LUtrary  OaaetU, 

When  the  first  English  missionaries  went 
to  Tahiti,  they  passed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  east,  and  the  American  missiona- 
ries to  Hawaii  passed  round  Cape  Horn  to  the 
west.  Hence,  for  thirty  years,  there  has  ex- 
isted,  and  still  exists,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
this  siacular  &et— two  groups  of  islands,  lyinr 
on  nearly  the  same  dwree  of  longitude,  and 
not  further  apart  than  New  York  and  London, 
and  yet  their  inlnbitants,  who  are  Chris- 
tianized, observing  the  Sabbath  on  different 
days  of  the  week. 

An  order  has  lately  been  given  to  the  Roman 
priests  to  baptize  no  more  children  with  the 
name  of  **  Jose|A,'*  as  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  the  popular  partiality  for  the  name  arose 
less  from  a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  saint  or 
patriarch,  tnan  from  regard  for  the  dreaded 
triumvir  Mazzint 

The  Rev.  Robert  MofEit,  writing  from  LaU 
takoo,  Bechuana  country,  says,  "*  All  my  time 
spared  from  public  engagements  is  taken  ftp 
with  the  work  of  translations.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Is&iab,  has 
just  been  printed.  I  am  at  the  present  mo- 
ment engaged  in  revising  the  minor  prophets. 
Genesis,  Exodns,  and  Deuteronomy,  and 
nearly  all  Leviticus,  in  manuscript.** 

The  Rev.  Professor  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  recently  set  out  for  another  tour  in  the 
Hoir  Land.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
William  Dickson,  Esq.,  an  elder  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  editor  of  the  Childrtn*»  Muh 
sionary  Record.  Both  Dr  Robinson  and  Mr 
Dickson  are  nngularly  qualified  for  making 
their  movements  useful  to  the  public,  and  we 
expect  as  the  result  of  their  labours  many 
valuable  illustrations  of  Scripture. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken,  who  has  been  for 
eighteen  years  agent,  at  Hamburgh,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  has  been  forcibly 
expelled  from  Berlin,  while  engaged  in  the 
lawful  and  peaceable  discharge  of  nis  duties. 
The  committee  of  the  society  have  resolved  to 
use  all  necessary  means  of  obtaining  redress 
for  this  unwarrantable  act  of  persecution  com- 
mitted against  their  agent  under  a  so-called 
Protestant  Government. 

Lately  a  notorious  thief,  named  Daniel 
Gribben,  died  in  the  New  Prison,  Bel£sst,  in 
vrhich  he  had  been  confined  under  sentence  of 


transportation.  It  Appee^  h^  the  f>olie» 
oords  that  he  was  bom  in  a  pnion — a  eircuin- 
stance  which,  coupled  with  his  subeequeat 
conduct  and  unhappy  end^  sngfasts  mncfa  tfaai 
is  calculated  to  excite  the  Christiaa  philasi- 
thropist  to  a  vigorous  effort  to  sopprass  jar*- 
ttile  crime  by  ragged  school  or  other  rdbtmft- 
tory  measures. 

The  Stamford  Mercury  states,  that  one 
Sabbath  lately,  when  the  oflSciating  mini- 
ster went  to  Ussleby,  to  perform  the  mom* 
ing  service,  there  was  no  one  present,  exempt 
himself  and  the  clerk,  and  asxi^  Is  it  nuieli 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  do  not 
attend  the  church,  when  the  incambcnt  is 
an  absentee,  the  curate  has  only  been  once  to 
the  church  during  the  last  two  y<aaBi  and  nine 
months,  and  the  present  oflSciatiBg  minister 
lives  seven  miles  off? 

Lately  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commoni 
was  printed,  showing  the  number  of  slaves 
embarked  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  landed 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  for  the  last  (en  yeatau 
The  largest  number  in  one  year  landed  m 
Cuba  was  in  1844,  when  the  number  waa 
10,000.  The  largest  number  landed  in  Brazil 
was  in  1848,  when  the  number  was  60,000. 
Last  year  6000  slaves  were  landed  in  Cubs 
and  3287  in  Brazil. 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority,  says 
the  Record^  that  the  preparations  for  opening 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  involved  a 
sad  and  extensive  desecration  of  the  SehlMitk. 
A  correspondent  of  the  {tame  journal  iti^ee. 
that  on  Sabbath,  the  1st  ult,  upwards  of  200 
mechanics  were  employed  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  Among 
the  onerations  which  had  to  be  performed  on 
that  any,  were  the  fixing  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  tkcfumithing  of  tki 
bithopi*  robing-room.  This  is  surely  a  sad 
example  to  proceed  from  the  very  halls  of 
legislation. 

CALLS. 

The  Rsv.  Mr  Topp,  Elgin,  has  received  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Roxburgh  church, 
Edinburgh. 

East  Free  Cucbch,  Brscbin. — ^The  call 

from  the  members  of  this  church,  lately  sent 
to  the  Rev.  G.  Craig  of  Sprouston,  and  uMra* 
tived  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso  and  Landar 
(which  negative  was  appealed  against),  ia 
not  likely  to  be  prosecuted  further.  The 
Moniroie  Review  says  the  reverend  gentleman 
has  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject,  wishing 
to  abide  by  the  Presbytery^s  decision,  and  re- 
main in  his  present  chaise. 

OBITUARY. 

At  Abemethy,  on  the  16th  ult,  the  Rev, 
Andrew  Small.  LL.D.,  U.P.,  author  of  **  Ro- 
man Antiquities  in  Fifeshire,"  &c.,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  Free  Manse,  DalzieU  on  the  16th  nil, 
the  Rev.  James  Clason  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  forty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 
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SCOTLAND'S  TRAlNINtl  AND  SCOTLAND'S  WORK. 

h  has  been  remarked  by  geologists,  tbat  the  legions  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  geological  disturbance,  are  those  trhich 
hare  also  been  the  theatres  of  the  most  important  moral  and  political  con- 
flicts. The  H0I7  Land,  Qreece,  Switserland,  and  Scotland  hare  been 
mentioned  as  Examples  of  this  singular  coincidence;  these  countries  being 
not  less  interesting  to  the  geologist  in  respect  of  the  traces  of  convulsion 
and  disturbance  left  on  their  mountainous  physiognomy,  than  to  the  his- 
torian or  patriot,  who  delights  to  trace  the  records  of  the  many  glorious 
struggles  tiiat  have  been  carried  on  within  their  rugged  boundaries.  The 
coincidence  will  strike  every  thoughtful  mind  as  more  than  an  aocidental 
one.  It  s<ems  plainly  to  have  been  contrived  by  Him  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  Foreseeing  that  in  these  regions  the  champions  of  a 
noble  cause  would  often  have  to  contend  at  fearful  odds  with  powerful 
foes,  he  threw  up  these  ramparts  to  defend  and  shelter  them;  or  perhaps 
he  designed  that  the  striking  aspects  of  these  rugged  lands, — the  sublime 
mountains,  the  very  sight  of  wluch  inspires  a  free  and  chivalrous  spirit—* 
the  rocks  and  eminences,  that  are  so  naturally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
defence — and  the  bracing  breezes,  that  seem  at  once  to  nerve  the  sinews 
with  strength,  and  the  soul  with  courage, — should  nurse  the  daring  and  de* 
termined  spirit  that  would  be  needed  for  the  conflicts  of  which  these  moun- 
tainous regions  were  to  be  the  scene. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  would  be  justified  in  conjecturing,  that^ 
even  so  early  as  the  remote  period  when  its  mountains  were  being  heaved 
up  by  volcanoes,  or  slowly  deposited  in  ancient  seas,  the  Creator  was  pre- 
paring this  "  land  of  die  mountain  and  the  flood"  to  be  a  land  of  conflict. 
Its  huge  masses  of  scrfid  granite  and  ragged  porphyry — its  level  beds  of 
sandstone,  and^  e^cially,  its  bold  eruptions  of  trap  (on  which  most  of 
the  great  fortresses  of  the  country  are  built*),  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  early  preparations  for  those  struggles  of  which  our  history  is  so  full, 
and  the  final  issue  of  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  we  have  not 
yet  seen. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  infer  a  design  of  Providence  from  a  single  fact. 

t  S,g.,  CiiiUcf  of  Ottmbtttop,  Dun1}«r,  Bdinburgb^  8UrUnfj4{c, 
WO.  VX.  I. 
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The  only  case  in  which  we  are  fully  warranted  to  affirm  that  the  finger  of 
God  may  be  traced  in  history  is,  when  a  great  rariety  of  facts  are  seen 
conspiring  towards  the  same  result,  and  when,  age  after  age,  and  century 
after  century,  the  successive  erents  that  emerge  are  seen  to  have  the  ^ame 
bearing  and  tendency.  This  is  so  palpably  the  case  in  Scottish  history, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  it  in  a  serious  and  inquiring  spirit  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  imity  of  aesign  that  penrades  it,  and  wimout  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  for  centuries  the  Scottish  nation  has  been  under- 
going a  course  of  training  for  work  which  they  have  in  part  accomplished, 
but  the  full  tale  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  realized. 

The  continuity  of  Scottish  history  since  the  Reformation,  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  remark.    The  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  headed  by  Knox 
and  Melville — ^those  of  the  Covenant,  led  on  by  Henderson — and  those  of 
the  more  recent  evangelical  revival,  in  which,  besides  the  mighty  dead, 
many  yet  living  have  borne  so  noble  a  part — have,  one  and  aU,  been  ma- 
nifestly successive  acts  of  one  great  drama — ^successive  instalments  of  one 
great  work — or  successive  stages  of  one  grand  course  of  training.     When 
a  Merle  D'Aubign^  crosses  the  Tweed,  he  feels  that  he  has  entered  a  his- 
torical land — ^the  land  of  a  historical  church;  a  glow  of  emotion  passes 
over  him  as  he  recalls  the  memory  of  its  heroes  and  martyrs;  and  in  the 
men  who  have  recently  unfurled  the  banner  of  Christ's  crown,  and  con* 
tended,  chiefly  against  the  might  of  England,  for  the  liberties  of  his  church, 
he  is  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  descendants  of  the  ^^  great  cloud  of  wit« 
nesses,'^  whose  glorious  example  even  yet  stirs  thousands  of  Scottish  bosoma, 
and  has  been  so  cheeri'ully  fdlowed  by  a  multitude  of  Scotland's  sons.   The 
remarkable  succession  of  men,  raised  up  in  Providence  to  head  these 
movements,  would  of  itself  be  a  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  unity  of  de- 
sign.    It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  gives  a  singular  interest 
to  our  national  history,  that  our  great  ecclesiastical  movements  have  had 
such  a  succession  of  leaders.     Centuries  may  elapse  without  producing  a 
^  Knox  or  a  Chalmers;  yet  whenever  a  mighty  struggle  had  to  be  carried  on  • 
in  Scotland,  some  such  man  was  prepared  to  lead  it.     These  intellectual 
and  moral  chieftains  of  our  land  were  diverse,  yet  alike :  diverse  in  so  fiur 
as  they  were  thoroughly  original — men  who  had  their  several  idiosyncrasies, 
and  who  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted  for  themselves ;  and  yet  alike,  in  so 
far  as  they  consecrated  their  energies  to  the  same  great  cause,  and  stamped 
the  national  mind  and  character  with  substantially  the  same  impress.   The 
intellectual  throne  of  our  country  has  at  times  been  vacant,  but  seldom 
when  a  kingly  soul  was  needed  to  direct  and  guide  the  excited  mind  of 
the  nation;  and  every  man  who  has  filled  that  throne  has  given  abundant 
evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  grand  dynasty — the  dynasty  whose  great 
characteristic  has  been  to  fear  God  and  to  love  their  country,  and  whom 
neither  force  nor  fraud  has  ever  tempted  to  a  surrender  of  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  has  made  his  people  free. 

We  shall,  however,  obtain  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  Providence  has  been  training  our  nation,  if  we  confine  our  view  to 
the  period  succeeding  the  Reformation.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  the 
business  of  training  began.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  die  Thistle  had 
become  the  national  emblem,  and  ^^Nemo  me  impune  lacesset"  the  national 
motto.  The  great  lineaments  of  that  chaxacter  had  been  aoquiredi  whidi 
one  of  our  own  poets  thus  expresses-— 

*•  A  natioa  ttenit  fcresf  smidil  alsnni^        *^ 

Inflexible  in  faith,  iuTinoible  In  arms,** 

liong  before  the  Reformation  our  connliTmen  had  heoone  emlneiit  for 
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tbeir  intense  passion  for  independence  and  freedom ;  their  daring  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  achieve  it ;  their  cantious  and  watchful  jealousy  of  all 
attempts  to  deprive  them  of  it,  and  their  patient  endurance  and  perse- 
rering  toil,  in  making  sure  what  they  held  so  inexpressihly  dear.  These 
were  the  great  characteristics  of  the  nation  long  before  the  Reformation  ; 
and  it  was  these  qualities,  humanly  speaking,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  truth  and  liberty,  that  sustained  the  religious  conflicts,  and 
achieved  the  victories  of  later  times.  Even  Knox,  with  all  his  boldness 
and  ardour,  might  have  iailed  in  his  reformation,  had  he  not  been  backed 
by  a  people  already  characterised  by  a  proverbially  perfervidum  in^^ium^ 
a  love  of  indepenaence  unequalled  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  a 
patient,  persevering  determination  in  working  out  their  purposes,  which 
no  rebuffs  or  vexations  could  ever  exhaust.  We  know  that  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  for  Odd,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  to  make  use  of  the  quali* 
ties  and  attainments  reached  by  them  before  their  conversion,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion.  The  natund  qualities  that  distinguished  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  before  his  conversion  were  not  destroyed  or  super- 
seded when  he  became  a  Christian  apostle,  but  consecrated  and  approjni- 
ated  to  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  the  same  with  nations  as  with  individuals. 
And  it  was  so  pre-eminently  with  the  Scottish  nation.  That  robust  and 
manly  vigour,  that  patient  and  determined  spirit  which  had  sprung  into 
existence  amid  the  struggles  for  national  independence,  and  had  been 
nursed  to  maturity  under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  became  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  under  Knox  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  in  all  subsequent  national  contendings  it  has  done  yeoman's  service 
on  the  side  of  truth.  England  did  not  want  men  as  devout  in  spirit  and 
as  loyal  to  Christ  as  any  that  Scotland  could  produce  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation ;  but  the  English  nation  at  large  had  not  been  trained  as  the 
Scotch,  and  no  such  embodiment  of  the  national  spirit  as  Knox  appeared 
to  lead  the  movement ;  the  consequence  was,  the  Church  of  England  was 
but  half  reformed ;  the  cause  of  truth  has  sustained  injuries  in  that  country 
of  a  kind  almost  unknoYm  in  Scotland;  and,  at  the)  present  day,  the  great 
outstanding  defect  in  the  evangelical  party  is  the  want  of  that  robust  and 
courageous  spirit,  which  has  never  feiled  our  countrymen  in  times  of  the 
utmost  danger  and  distress. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  interesting  to  inquire,  How  this  national  spirit  was 
formed,  and  by  what  course  of  providential  training  did  it  reach  its  matu- 
rity and  strength?  In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  we  know  not  how 
early  we  might  begin.  God  does  nothing  in  vain ;  and  possibly  even 
those  prehistorical  annals,  of  which  Mr  Daniel  Wilson  has  written  so 
interestingly,  might  furnish  some  indications  of  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  But  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  less 
remote  date,  and  we  fix  on  the  period  of  Wallace  as  that  when  we  may 
begin  to  trace  most  clearly  the  formation  of  that  national  character  by 
which  Scotland  has  since  been  so  remarkably  distinguished.  The  events 
that  took  place  at  this  time  were  eminently  fitted  to  stir  the  heart  of  the 
entire  nation  ;  while  the  personal  character  of  Wallace,  the  commanding 
position  which  he  reached,  the  intense  admiration  which  his  valour  and 
achievements  won  for  him,  heightened  by  the  infamous  cruelty  of  his 
death,  were  wonderfully  adapted  to  impress  his  individual  character  on  the 
nation  at  large,  and  did,  in  fact,  contribute  most  materially  to  stamp  the 
Scotch  mind  with  those  characteristic  features  which  it  has  ever  since  re« 
tained.  He  iras  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  reiga  of  Alexander  III. 
ftxe  exact  jear  »  not  known) ;  and  when  h^  reached  manhood;  about  th9 
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close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  native  country  was  groaning  undef  the 
miseries  that  arose  out  of  the  melancholy  death  of  Alexander  himself,  and 
soon  after  of  his  only  descendant,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  calamitous 
and  ignohle  reign  of  Baliol,  and  the  invasion  and  prostration  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  The  country 
had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  most  abject  and  ignominious  bondage  bj 
that  able  and  relentless  king;  and  to  those  who,  uke  Wallace,  were  old 
enough  to  remember  its  independence  and  happiness  under  Alexander  IIL, 
the  state  of  things  now  witnessed  was  enough  to  rouse  the  keenest  feelings 
of  the  heart,  and  to  evoke  the  love  of  liberty  in  its  most  intense  and  daring 
spirit,  for  the  recovery  of  the  independence  of  their  native  land. 

There  was  need  of  some  desperate  state  of  oppression,  like  that  practised 
by  Edward,  to  weld  the  various  sections  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
together,  and  unite  them  in  a  common  effort,  and  in  a  common  feeling, 
fi>r  the  good  of  their  country.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  peopled  by  a 
great  variety  of  races,  whose  feelings  towards  one  another  would  natu- 
rally be  those  of  alienation.  First  of  all  there  were  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Celtic  family — the  Picts  and  the  Scots,  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  and  now  inhabiting  the  Highland  and  northern 
portions  of  the  island*  The  southern  parts  of  Scotland  had  for  some 
time  been  inhabited  by  a  people  that  were  mainly  of  the  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
man, family,  chiefly  Saxons  and  Danes ;  while  more  recently,  a  consider- 
able stream  of  Anglo-Saxons,  driven  by  the  Normans  from  England,  had 
settled  in  Scotland,  and,  still  more  lately,  a  colony  of  the  Nonnans  them- 
selves. Altogether,  the  soil  of  Scotland  was  divided  among  Britons,  Ro- 
mans, Picts,  Scots,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo- 
Danes,  Flemings,  and  Normans.*  Our  two  great  Scottish  heroes,  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  are  believed  to  have  been  of  Norman  blood.  The  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  being  so  excessively  heterogeneous,  in  respect  of  races,  must 
have  been  greatly  in  need  of  some  binding  or  cementing  principle, — some- 
thing to  impart  to  them  a  unity  of  feeling  and  action, — to  awaken  a  com- 
mon attachment  to  Scotland  as  their  native  country,  and  drown  the  jea^ 
lousies  and  antipathies  of  different  races.  The  fearful  and  grinding  op- 
pression of  Edward  was  just  the  event  needed  for  this  purpose ;  and 
Wallace  was  the  man  who  evoked  and  concentrated  the  spirit  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  in  sympathy  with  whose  patriotism,  and 
admiration  of  his  struggles,  the  intense  national  feeling  grew  up^  which 
has  ever  since  burned  so  brightly  in  the  bosom  of  Scotc^en. 

Though  Wallace  was  the  son  of  a  knight,  and  well  connected,  he  be« 
longed  to  none  of  the  great  families  of  Scotland,  and  ^vas  ever  regarded 
>Tith  jealousy  by  its  principal  nobles.  This  circumstance,  of  course,  brought 
him  more  into  connection  with  the  common  people,  and  as  he  was  led  the 
more  to  rely  on  them,  so  he  was  rewarded  by  a  large  measure  of  their  con- 
fidence and  regard.  Wallace,  in  this  respect,  was  distinguished  from 
Bruce,  who  was  connected  with  the  aristocracy,  and  who  enjoyed  &r  more 
of  their  support  and  countenance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stni^le.  A 
kind  of  necessity  was  laid  on  Wallace  to  rely  on  the  common  people ;  and 
perhaps  this  circumstance  may  be  connected  with  the  fact,  that  in  most  of 
the  great  struggles  in  which  Scotland  has  been  engaged  since  that  time,  it 
is  the  people  that  have  usually  both  furnished  the  leaders,  and  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  The  nobility,  for  the  most  part,  with  some  great  ^ex- 
ceptions, have  not  borne  a  very  useful  or  a  very  honourable  part  in  Scot- 
land's contendings;  and,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  they 

f  See  an  article  in  I^we't  Magazim  on  WaUace,  ? ol.  i.  p.  83. 
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were  often  a  drag  on  the  advancing  wheels  of  the  church.  Had  Scot* 
land  been  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  England,  of  having  her  reforma- 
tion dependent  on  her  princes  and  nobles,  we  should  hare  had  but  a  sorry 
reformed  church.  But  when  Knox  came  on  the  stage,  he  found  a  people 
who  had  been  taught,  centuries  before,  that  great  movements  might  be 
eflfected,  not  onlj  without  the  nobles,  but  in  spite  of  them ;  and  so  our 
great  reformer,  strong  in  his  reliance  on  God,  and,  tmder  God,  on  the 
people,  was  enabled  to  hold  his  own  in  the  wild  warfare  of  his  day,  and  to 
win  from  the  Regent  of  the  kingdom  the  memorable  euloginm,  ^  Here  lies 
one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  clay."  Wonderful  truly  are  the  ways  of 
Providence !  80  early  as  the  begmning  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was, 
as  it  were,  a  rehearsal  of  the  struggle  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
was  to  determine  the  most  precious  interests  for  eternity,  not  of  Scotchmen 
only,  but  through  them,  perhaps,  of  multitudes  that  no  man  can  number  1 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  in  detail  the  leading  events  in  the 
career  of  Wallace,  that  raised  him  to  the  unprecedented  place  which  he 
came  to  occupy  in  the  affections  and  esteem  of  Scotchmen.  How  his 
spirit  was  first  fired  by  an  insult  from  a  party  of  English  soldiers  in  La* 
nark,  and  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  yoimg  woman  to  whom  he  was 
attached;  how  his  first  attacks  on  the  English  were  more  like  those  of  a 
freebooter,  stealing,  out  by  night  to  surprise  and  plunder  his  foe,  than  the 
achievements  of  a  regular  warrior;  how,  emboldened  by  his  successes,  and 
by  the  number  of  brave  and  congenial  spirits  that  now  flocked  to  his 
standard,  he  marched  more  openly  over  the  country,  and  became  known  as 
a  military  chief  of  the  highest  talents  and  marvellous  success ;  how  victory 
upon  victory  over  parties  of  the  English  were  gained  by  him  in  rapid  sue* 
cession,  serving  at  once  to  promote  his  cause,  and  enhance  his  iame ;  and 
how,  at  last,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Stirling,  the  English  army  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  Scotland,  through  his  exertions,  once  more  became  a  free 
country, — all  that  we  can  merely  refer  to  in  passing.  Nor  can  we  more 
than  notice  the  subsequent  events  in  the  career  of  Wallace — his  promotion 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland — the  jealousy  of  the  nobles — ^his  con- 
duct during  the  next  great  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edward — his  abdication 
of  the  Governorship,  in  consequence  of  the  distrust  of  the  nobles — and, 
ultimately,  his  betrayal  to  the  English,  and  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  achievements  of  Wallace  had  won  for  him  the 
very  highest  admiration  and  affection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation ;  he 
was  their  pride,  their  idol,  their  delight ;  and  the  place  he  occupied  in  their 
regards  was  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Napoleon  in  the  regards 
of  Frenchmen,  or  even  that  of  Kossuth  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians. 
His  commanding  figure,  almost  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  certainly  of 
gigantic  strength ;  his  noble  bearing  and  dauntless  courage;  the  perils  he 
had  encountered,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  overcome;  the  prestige  of  suc^ 
cess  that  so  seldom  deserted  him,  and  the  glowing  affection  he  was  known 
to  cherish  for  his  country — all  placed  him,  as  regarded  the  mass  of  the 
people,  in  a  position  of  unparalleled  influence  and  power.  His  love  of 
liberty  imparted  and  diffused  itself  through  the  breasts  of  thousands;  his 
courage,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  communicated  themselves  to  young 
and  old;  and  when  the  famous  Blind  Harry  took  up  his  harp,  and  strung 
together  the  Chronicle  by  which  his  exploits  were  made  known  to  future 
generations,  he  just  helped  to  keep  alive  that  brave  national  spirit,  which, 
in  the  times  of  tiie  Reformation,  was  to  be  employed  in  still  higher  service, 
and  consecrated  and  purified,  under  Knox  and  his  successors,  to  the  inte« 
rests  of  Cbristianityy  and  the  glory  of  God. 
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'  Ab  if  lie  had  thotight  that  duriiig  hia  lifetime  the  vfint  of  Wallace  had 
not  made  a  sufficient  impression  on  his  countrymen,  the  King  of  England, 
"with  rare  infatuation,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  way  fitted  to 
deepen,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  sentiments  with  which  his  countrym^ 
regarded  him.  The  base  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  wretch  that  be- 
trayed him — ^the  mean  insults  heaped  on  him  on  his  way  to  his  trial — ^the 
refinement  of  cruelty  with  which  he  was  executed — dragged  on  a  hurdle, 
with  his  hands  chained  behind  him,  to  the  foot  of  a  high  gallows  at  Smith- 
field,  taken  down  from  the  gallows  while  yet  aliye,  disembowelled,  then 
beheaded  and  quartered,  his  head  exposed  on  London  Bridge,  and  his  four 
quarters  in  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,— -these  things  made 
a  strong  impression  eren  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  the  sensation  was 
unparalleled. 

^  From  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other,"  says  one  of  his  historians,  "  a 
spirit  of  determined  animosity,  and  an  intense  thirst  of  venc^eance,  were  trans- 
mitted through  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  sight  of  tne  mangled  remains 
of  their  favourite  leader,  as  they  were  carried  from  London  towards  die  Nortfay 
only  served  to  make  them  more  fondly  cling  to  his  memory,  and  more  deeply  de- 
nounce the  tyranny  which  had  sacrificed  so  dear  a  victim  upon  its  remorseless 
altar.  There  was  not  a  spot  eonnected  with  bis  life  that  did  not  become  hallowed 
in  the  eys  of  his  countrymen;  and  the  devotedness  which  sacrificed  every  personal 
feeling  to  the  great  cause  in  which  ho  died,  was  immediately  repaid  wiUi  a  popu- 
larity which  remains,  after  five  centuries,  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  other 
Scotchman." 

The  next  great  Scottish  chieftain  was  Bobbbt  Bruce.    He  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  Wallace;  but  during  Wallaces  career  he  had  not  as* 
somed  the  patriotic  and  independent  position  which  he  afterwards  took  up. 
It  was  only  when  disappointed  in  nis  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Scottish 
crown  through  Edward's  favour,  that  he  formed  the  purpose  of  seizing  it 
by  the  might  of  his  own  arm.    Poor  Scotland  had  again  iallen  completely 
under  the  power  of  Edward,  and. nothing  could  be  more  irritating  or 
humbling  than  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  subjected.     From  the  com- 
mencement of  Brace's  career,  we  never  should  have  expected  that  he  would 
turn  out  a  successor  of  Wallace,  and  wield  over  the  Scottish  mind  the  same 
sort  of  influence  which  had  been  so  marvellously  exerted  by  the  Knight  of 
Garriok.     But  such  was  the  counsel  of  Him  who  guides  unseen  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  holds  the  right  hand  of  the  imconscious  instruments 
employed  in  his  work.     The  same  career  of  ^*  hair- breadth  'scapes,*  and 
danng,  dashing  adventures  with  the  English— the  same  feats  of  personal 
courage  and  marvellous  success — the  same  commanding  figure  and  gene- 
rous heart,  which  had  raised  Wallace  to  such  influence  with  his  country- 
men, procured  the  like  distioction  i<oir  Bruce.     The  patience  with  whichne 
bore  his  trials,  and  the  dauntless  perseverance  with  which  he  continued  to 
prosecute  his  great  ol^ct,  made  an  amazing  impression  on  his  country- 
men.    Who  can  calculate  the  influence  of  the  single  anecdote  of  the  spider 
attempting,  and  at  length  successfully,  to  reach  the  roof  of  the  barn  where 
Bruce  was  resting,  and  the  reaolutioa  immediately  formed  by  the  warrior, 
in  inspiring  his  countrymen  with  the  spirit  of  pexseveiance,  and  training 
them,  in  the  most  seemingly  deq)«rate  circumstances,  to  cling  to  the  hope 
that  the  cause  in  which  they^were  straggling  would  yet  revive  and 
triumph  ? 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  events  in  our  history  which  kept  the  national 
spirit  of  our  countrymen  in  fuU,  and  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  very 
savage  vigour,  for  the  next  two  centuries.    The  names  of  the  Douglases, 
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of  Randolpb,  of  ^^  Black  Ames  of  Dnnbar,"  and  such  like,  are  enough  to 
remind  ua  that  the  national  spirit  was  not  allowed  to  tlamber*  We  paii 
at  once  to  the  great  era  of  the  Beformataon-**4he  first  occasion  on  which 
piactieal  VBt  hegan  to  be  made,  for  holj  purposes,  of  the  great  national 
characteristics  of  the  Scotch.  It  is  not  only  remarkable  that  the  struggle 
was  of  sach  a  kind  as  to  require^  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  exercise  of  the 
patient^  determined,  inflexible  spirit  of  former  day%  but  also  that  a  man 
was  providentially  nosed  up  to  head  the  moyement,  who  was  the  very  imr 
personation  of  the  spirit  of  his  country.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  what 
sort  of  career  that  of  Knox  might  hare  been,  had  he  grown  up  under  such 
scenes  and  influences  as  those  which  prepared  Wallace  and  Bruce  to  be 
the  emancipators  of  their  countiy.  Small  in  stature,  and  alight  in  frame, 
he  nerer  could  hare  matched  thiem  in  feats  of  personal  strength  and  mar- 
tial prowess ;  but  possessing  to  the  full  their  courage  and  ardour,  their 
inflexible  determination  and  unwearied  perseyerance,  and  their  wonderful 
power  of  infosing  their  own  qualities  into  the  hearts  of  others,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  would  haye  had  a  remarkable  career.  But  God 
bad  destined  him  for  other  work.  The  seed  of  diyine  grace  was  therefore 
sown  early  in  his  hearty  and  the  spirit  of  Ghxistian  patience  and  endurance 
was  nursed  amid  protracted  trials ;  a  dear  eye  was  giyen  him  to  read  the 
mysteries  of  redemption,  and  a  sagacious,  comprehenstve  insight  into  the 
fldieme  of  diyine  grace  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  principles  of  human 
nature  on  the  other,  to  enable  him  to  deyise  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  and 
national  policy  best  adapted,  imder  God,  to  secure  the  healthy  and  per<- 
manent  iafluenoe  of  the  truth  oyer  the  minds  and  liyes  of  his  countrymen. 
How  he  achieyed  the  work  prepared  for  him,  we  need  not  tell.  It  is  certain 
that  ever  since  his  day,  the  bent  of  the  Scottish  mind  has  been  laigely  theolo- 
gical, and  the  sturdy  eneigy  implanted  in  it  under  Wallaee  and  Bruce  has 
Deen  deyoted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  defence  of  Diyine  truth.  When  God 
withes  a  large  community  to  become  penraded  by  one  spirit,  it  is  not  his 
cnstom  to  communicate  it  directly  or  immediately  to  all  the  indiyiduals  that 
compose  it.  He  pours  it,  in  streaming  abundscnoe,  into  some  one  or  more 
Ih)8obis,  and  makes  these  the  instruments  of  diffiasing  it  far  and  wide.  Ue 
did  so  marrellously  in  the  case  of  Knox.  And  again  and  again,  when 
the  old  spirit  was  dying  ont,  or  becoming  foint  and  feebie,  He  has  raised 
lip  another  and  another  chieftain  whom  He  has  reanointed  for  the  work 
of  leading  back  his  countrymen  to  the  M  paths,  unfurling  their  ancient 
banners,  and  scattering  defiance  on  their  ancient  foes.  How  remarkable, 
too,  the  seasons  at  which  these  men  of  plastic  power  haye  been  raised  up ! 
There  are  times  when  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  as  hsord  as  brick,  and  there 
are  times  when  it  is  soft  as  day.  Day  and  night,  midnight  and  morning, 
dusk  and  dawn,  summer  and  winter,  haye  their  alternations  in  the  history 
of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  eoune  of  nature.  It  has  oniformly  been  in 
the  dawn  or  spring;  time  of  national  ^gression^  when  mind  was  awaken- 
ing, and  susceptible  of^eat  impnssBions,  that  the  Knoxesand  Chalmerses 
haye  been  ndaed  up.  Wheneyer  the  iron  haa  beoswe  hot,  a  mighty  forge- 
man  has  been  at  hand  to  strike  it.  As  blow  has  foUowed  blow,  the  metal 
basbecome  more  and  more  adapted  for  ita  use.  None  of  the  great  hammer- 
snitbs  haye  undone  the  work  of  their  predecesMrsy^-^di  haye  followed  it  up. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  last  of  these  true  Monarchs  of  ^be  mind  of 
Scofland  passed  flrom  the  nriddle  of  us,  and  scarcely  yet  haye  we  begun  to 
know  his  yalue,  or  appreciate  his  lessons.  May  each  succeeding  year  find 
5»  more  and  more  ready  to  drink  in  his  spirit,  and  fWlow  him,  eyen  as  bo 
followed  Christl 
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'  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  even  to  glance  at  the  history  of  our  cocuitiy 
during  the  era  of  the  second  Keformation,  and  the  succeeding  age  of  the 
Corenants/  so  fertile  in  scenes  and  memories  that  hare  sunk  ineradicabljr 
into  the  national  heart.     We  regret  this  the  less,  that  it  is  patent  on  the 
yerj  surface  of  our  history  how  manrellously  the  old  spirit  was  then  exer- 
cised and  confirmed.     Nor  can  we  afford  space  to  dwell  on  the  erents  of 
more  recent  times — the  great  revival  of  godliness  in  the  present  century, 
the  eonflicts  through  which  it  has  heen  achieved,  and>  more  particularly, 
that  *'  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  in  which  so  much  of  the  old  spirit,  and  so 
many  of  the  old  principles  have  heen  revived.      Not  the.  least  interesting 
or  instructive  aspect  of  these  events  is  that  in  which  they  are  viewed  »b 
furnishing  a  continuation  of  that  grand  training  process  which  began  so 
many  centuries  ago.     Most  certainly  it  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  our  his- 
tory, that  we  have  heen  trained  to  he  a  race  of  soldiers — a  nation  whose 
special  function  is  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.     And  assuredly  the  aspect  of  the  times  seems  to  promise  abun- 
dance of  work  to  men  so  trained.      We  have  a  grand  struggle  against 
Popery  hanging  over  us,  another  grand  struggle  with  Infidelity,  another 
on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath,  and  another  against  the  spirit  of  Mammon.    We 
believe  that  even  in  other  lands,  there  is  a  conviction  that  Scotlxmd  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  do  service  in  these  contests ; — that  her  sons  can  furnish  a 
hardier,  sturdier  race  of  spiritual  warriors  than  most  other  climes, — ^men 
who  not  only  prize  the  truth,  and  are  glad  to  enjoy  it  while  &ej  safely  caa, 
hut  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  battle  for  it,  and  sacrifice,  and  suffer, 
and  die  for  it ;  nay,  who  will  not  merely  defend  the  citadel,  but  all  the 
ramparts  and  outposts  around  it,  emblazoning  every  wall  and  muniment 
with  the  figure  of  the  Thistle,  and  "  Nemo  mb  impune  lacesset  !"     Popery 
would  readily  acknowledge,  that  the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Iuu>x 
presents  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  her  dream  of  universal 
empire,  and  that  she  has  no  weapons,  save  the  stake  and  faggot,  from  which 
she  can  hope  for  any  effectual  aid,  in  contending  with  Knox's  Theology, 
and  Knox  s  Presbyterian  Church.     Oh  that  every  Scottish  bosom  were 
fired  ivitb  the  spirit  of  former  days, — ^that  every  true  son  of  Scotland,  while 
earnestly  trying  to  avoid  all  carnal  excitement  and  unholy  Tehemence,  and 
to  abound  in  the  spirit  of  love,  felt  five  centuries  of  past. history  looking 
down  on  him,  and  summoning  him,  in  defence  of  the  truths  to  exhibit  ,the 
ardour  and  perseverance  and  unyielding  firmness  that  have  been  displayed 
in  so  many  former  contests,  and  never  cease  or  slacken  prayer  and  effort  till 
the  day  of  triumph  comes !     It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  '*  they  are  not  all 
Israel  that  are  of  Israel,"  and  that  many  who  inherit  Scottish  blood,  in* 
herit  little  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Scottish  heroes.     And  it  is  also  a 
sad  truth,  that  no  small  measure  of  the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  religious  portion 
of  the  nation  is  wasted  at  the  present  day  in  contests  among  ourselves.    Yet, 
nil  desperandum  I     There  were  eras  in  the  civil  history  of  our  country, 
when  its  great  barons  employed  their  energies  more  against  one  another 
than  against  the  common  foe;  but  still  .the  sturdy  spirit  was  kept  alive, 
which  afterwards  found  a  better  and  healthier  vent.     The  battlements  of 
Tantallon  and  Dirleton  and  Craigmiller,  and  many  other  ancient  castles, 
far  ofltener  frowned  defiance  on  some  rival  lord,  than  on  the  common  ene- 
mies of  Scotland  ;  but  when  the  common  foe  appeared,  the  warlike  enexv 
gies  developed  in  these  contests  were  found  true  to  the  old  motto,  Ik  Det 
FENCE.    The  analogy  may  hold  good  in  the  spiritual  conflict.     We  regret, 
that  so  much  good  energy  has  been  spent  in  contests  been  Burffher  and 
Antihurgher,  and  so  much  more  in  upholding  Voluntaryism!  and  wat  good 
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men  hare  even  fought  and  divided  on  the  question  of  joining  the  Free  Church ; 
but,  after  all,  these  contests  may  be  found  to  have  served  a  useful  end 
in  keeping  the  old  sturdy  spirit  in  vigorous  exercise  ;  and  when  the  com- 
mon enemy  comes  to  our  gates,  and  the  outpoured  Spirit  of  God  rouses  us 
to  unite  against  him,  the  hardy  vigour  that  has  often  been  but  indifferently 
well  directed,  may  be  all  combined  and  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  the  blessed  dreams  of  so  many  noble  Christian  patriots  be  at  lengtli 
realized,  who  have  pictured  Scotland  a  model  kingdom — a  praise  and  glory 
in  the  earth. 

^  And  then  if  Scotland  could  exercise  the  same  salutary  influence  over  all 
the  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  how  glorious  would  be  the  consumma- 
tion! It  is  one  of  the  advantages  we  have  gained  from  our  union  with 
England,  that  our  countrymen  have  free  entry  to  every  possession  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  the  world.  We  have  suffered  losses  from  union 
with  England — the  loss  of  some  things  that  we  prized  very  highly  while 
we  had  them,  and  that  we  lament  most  bitterly,  now  that  she  has  robbed 
us  of  them.  "VVe  owe  to  her  our  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, our  Secessions,  and  Disruption;  our  Sabbath-trains,  too,  and 
many  more  evils  of  the  same  sort ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  our  union 
with  England  we  owe  this,  that  her  colonies  are  owr*,  and  that  thus  we 
have  access  to  many  settlements  where,  in  all  likelihood,  we  would  not  other- 
wise have  had  the  right  of  entering.  "We  cannot  conceive  a  nobler  revenge, 
than  for  Scotchmen,  in  every  British  colony,  to  put  forth  all  their  charao 
teristic  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  pure  Bible  truth-^to  re- 
echo in  every  one  of  Britain's  fifty  colonies  the  testimony  which  England 
has  so  often  refused  to  tolerate  at  home ;  to  oppose  a  firm  and  determined 
front  to  every  form  of  error  and  abuse;  and,  conscious,  after  all,  of  their 
ntter  feebleness  and  insufficiency,  never  cease  to  cry  to  God,  until  He  send 
forth  judgment  unto  victory.  B. 

A  DYING  WARNING  FROM  MOSES  STUART  AGAINST  GER- 
MAN THEOLOGY, '  AND  HIS  CALL  FOR  AN  ENDOWED 
NATIVE  THEOLOGICAL  STAFF. 

Ik  our  last  month's  notice  of  the  Princeton  BevieWy  we  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  late  indefatigable  Andover  Professor,  Moses  Stuart,  as  having 
spent  some  of  his  best  days  in  importing  the  biblical  literature  of  Germany. 
Connected  as  this  remark  was  with  the  semi-pelagianism  which  he  unhap- 
pily advocated,  it  was,  perhaps,  fitted  to  convey  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  his  general  orthodoxy.  Those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
celebrated  Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Christy  in  reply  to  Channing — and 
what  student  of  theology  is  not? — letters  written  at  an  early  period  of  his 
labours,  and  blessed  to  the  establishment  of  thousands  in  the  faith  of  that 
most  vital  truth — will  ever  be  prepared  to  stand  up  for  his  orthodoxy  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  particularly  when  they  know  that  through 
life  that  doctrine  was  the  anchor  of  his  soul.  But  there  is  another  liglit  in 
which  his  vital  orthodoxy  comes  refresliingly  out,  in  connection  with  his 
last  labours.  In  No.  I  v .  of  the  BiUlotheca  Sacra  (combined  series),  lui 
able  critical  paper  had  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Landis  of 
Hillsdale,  N.  i .,  on  Ps.  txii.  17,  to  show  that  the  objections  of  Dr  Alex- 
ander of  JE*rinceton  (in  his  recent  work  on  the  Psalms)  against  the  com- 
niott  rendering  of  tnat  verse  (" They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet**\ 
are  groundless,  and  his  own  version  of  it  untenable.  In  the  foUowing 
No:  (Y.),  newly  reprinted  in  this  country,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  same 
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gubjeet  by  Moses  Stuart,  heiag  No.  I.  of  ^^  Hebrew  Criticisms,"  which  he 
doubtless  intended  to  continue,  though  his  Lord,  bj  remoying  him  from 
this  earthly  scene,  has  decided  otherwise.  It  is  entitled,  ''A  Word  More  on 
Ps.  xxii.  n/'  and  is  designed  to  show,  on  critical  grounds  more  rekaUe 
(as  our  American  friends  would  'say)  than  those  advanced  by  Mr  Landia^ 
that  the  common  Tersion — ^^They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet* — h  the 
right  one.  The  paper,  to  those  able  to  appreciate  minute  Hebrew  critic 
dsm,  b  extremely  interesting,  and  shows  how  yery  important  it  is  that  we 
should  have  mbn  thoroughly  tersed  in  the  original  languages  op 
Scripture  to  meet  philological  and  critical  assaults  upon  the  truth,  whether 
made  by  friend  or  foe. 

Our  object  in  referring  to  this  paper  of  Moses  Stuart's,  which  must  have 
been  among  the  last  things  he  wrote,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  sequel  of  it, 
in  which  he  contrasts  Uengstenberg's  views  of  the  twenty-second  PsahD, 
giyen  in  his  *^  Ghristology,"  with  the  riews  unfolded  by  the  same  distin- 
guished critic,  in  his  recent  **  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;"  in  the  one 
work  seeing  the  historical  and  personal  Christ  in  that  Psahn,  in  the  other, 
only  the  ukal  Christ  Our  read»«,  wiU,  we  are  sure,  think  the  follorag 
remarks  not  only  weighty  and  important  in  themselves,  but  particularly 
striking  and  heart-refreshing,  as  probably  one  of  the  last  testimonies  firom 
the  pen  of  Mosh  Stuart, 

^  With  unfeigned  regret  we  make  these  remarks  [upon  this  way  of  applying 
the  Psalms  to  Christ,  so  new  among  the  orthodox].  Our  views  of  duty  to 
the  church  constrain  us  to  give  to  our  religious  puMic  an  aceoont  of  these  matters 
as  they  really  are.  Our  young  men  espeeiaUy»  who  ax«  most  exposed  to  be  led 
away  by  distinguished  names,  should  have  the  paths  laid  open  before  them  in 
which  such  visionary  exegesis  bids  us  to  go.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  he  has  given  w 
much  reason  to  exclaim,  with  desponding  Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  '*  They  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  To  st^p  vith 
Ps.  ii.  and  xlv.  and  represent  all  the  rest  [this  is  hardly  a  fair  represenftatioo, 
however]  as  transcendental  speculation  on  the  abttra^  attd  ideal  good  moji,  is  a 
stride  in  exegesis  which  I  would  hope  in  God  our  eouatrymen  may  never  be  pre- 
pared to  make.  All  this,  by  the  way,  helps  to  show  that  it  is  far^from  beii^  deeir- 
able  to  be  cast  on  German  commentarj  alone  for  the  ehicidation  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Scriptures.  All  that  pertains  to  mere  philologfy  and  eriticiam  of  a  litenry 
kind,  the  Germans  have  done  more  effectually  in  geueral  than  any  other  writers 
whatever.  But  on  this  point  of  all  points,  the  real  Ckrittology  of  the  Bible»  it 
seems  to  me  very  unsafe  to  follow  them.  Even  such  learned  men  as  Drs  l<iit2ch, 
Keauder,  Tholuck,  and  Muller,  in  their  new  Diutteht  ZeittAti/i,  dattheEstely  and 
designedly  call  in  question  the  impiration  of  the  Bible,  as  we  hold  it.  They  ac- 
knowledge errors  of  fact,  of  science,  and  of  other  minor  things  ;  they  admit  dis- 
crepancy and  contradiction  among  the  various  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
attribute  these  last  to  individual  writers,  in  respect  to  their  own  works.  If  any 
one  wishes  for  the  proof,  let  him  read  Tholnck's  Essay  on  lutpiratiou  in  the  said 
Zeitsehrifiy  and  Dr  Neander's  letter  to  the  translators  of  his  Lthen  Jen,  given  in 
the  preface  of  the  translators.  Is  it  not  time  for  AnMrioaa  theologiaas  to  be  oo 
the  look  out  for  such  things!  And  above  all,  sboold  wi  wot  pbovdi  roa  aAia- 
vsQ  UP  OCR  own  caiTics  ASD  iSTsapaBTEBS !  Is  there  net  talent  enoagh  in  our 
American  youth,  if  duly  called  out,  to  equal,  yea,  surpass  the  Germans  them* 
selves  in  such  matters  f  I  cannot  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  But,  aias  /  how  are  wtr 
ehurchee  to  be  nuted  up  to  a  proper  eente  of  their  premU  duty  and  tkdr  danger  i  How 
are  they  to  be  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  dependent  on  foreign  cooBtiies 
for  our  sacred  literature  ?  And  when  will  AraqvATi  fbovisiob  he  made  to  etem  a 
corps  of  lifeguards  for  the  <Mrch  and  the  BibU  btf  am  arrangement  which  ihail  imaslish 

ASD  MAKB  PEB3IASE5I  [tje,  BNDOW]  AT  LEAST  A  SMALL  BODS  OV  VHBSL  who  Are  com- 
petent to  meet  and  repel  every  invading  fee  I  No  person  who  has  an  adequate 
sod  enlightened  view  of  the  present  slate  and  dangers  of  the  Christian  Cbjuch  in 
tills  country,  when  we  are  becoming  flooded  with  foreign  boolis  of  aS  kinds  in 
nspoct  to  momi  phSologyy^doclriiial  theology,  dogmatic  mi  ^ehwrdi  history 
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(Mi  to  speik  of  BadDUIifliB  and  athdaUe  p^iloBopliy)^— /  taynoanecoM  refrain 
fnm  th4  mctimncenand  ardeni  wkk thai  BomeiMoliky  and  noUe^kearted  Ckritiiani  wmld 
make  tkmtdwt  immortal  in  the  dmnkee  af  Ood,  bjffaundinp  and  esiablitkiiig  a  eemnaey 
cm  an  mk^/aats  peottniaty  baeie,  the  tole  obftoi  of  wAmI  tk^uid  he  to  teaeh^  to  e^plainy  4$nd 
to  defknd  ^  mtU,  'SiMtat^  shoidil  be  m  H  ai  least  £rar  profaaaors^one  for  the 
elameatarf  atodiaa  in  the  Hebtew,  Chaldee,  Syriae,  and  Arabic ;  one  for  the 
%b«r  excgesia  of  Um  Old  Testament  on  critical  grounds ;  one  for  Hellenistic 
Greek,  ischidbg  the  Septnagint,  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the 
apostolic  and  early  fathers,  with  the  early  New  Testament  apocryphal  writers ; 
and  one  for  New  Testament  critical  exegesis."  *  After  seme  other  snggestiena 
for  extondhvthe  critical  stady  of  the  Bible  beyond  the  claaa  of  fMrofessioaai 
dlYines^  Mr  Sftiiart  adds,  **  Are  tkeae  airy  visiona  I  I  am  afraid  they  may  prove 
to  be  so.  BiU  horn  eaey  ii  would  be  for  tome  hal/^a-dozen  mea  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
to  do  ail  thai  oaoh  a  plan  reqaire$f  emn  witkoui  oenMy  dwrnUking  their  waUk,  and  cer* 
taiidy  with  great  oHpuntaiion  qf  their  Kappinea^ 

"Wt  tae  Btronglj  tempted  to  go  on  with  our  extract^  for  what  follows  ia 
waU  wor^j  beung  p«Bdfired»  Mit  wo  moat  stop.  May  these — rirtually 
dyifigi— ^orda  from  aodi  a  pen  bo  iieeded  m  this  eountry  as  the/  deserve ! 
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Thx  preTaQing  impression  that  seems  to  haye  been  made  upon  the  readers  of 
Delta  s  poetry  Is,  that  his  was  an  amiable  and  gentle  i^trit;  and  well  does  his 
memory  deserve  to  be  perpetnated  among  ns.  His  works  have  just  been  pabtisked 
IB  two  nest  vohimes,  edited  by  Mr  Thomas  Aird,  who  has  prefixed  a  brief  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  author.  We  hate  read  the  memoir,  short  as  it  is,  with  the 
deepest  interest;  and  although  this  may  in  part  be  owing  to  our  affection  for  the 
poet,  it  ia  prinoipally  due  to  the  admirable  manner  in  wmch  the  sketch  itself  has 
been  performed. 

The  ineidettts  in  the  life  of  Dr  Moir  were  few,  and  these  not  of  a  marked  char- 
acter; the  parties  whom  they  chiefly  interest,  and  to  whom  they  may  be  particu- 
kriy  nseftd,  are  the  yonthfdl  aspirants  after  literary  hononr.  Yonng  men,  espe* 
eiafly  those  of  talent,  who  are  about  to  launch  out  on  the  ocean  of  life,  buoyant 
of  spirit  and  with  sanguine  hopes  and  full  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and 
who,  untaught  as  yet  by  experience,  are  looking  forward  to  the  delights  and 
hmrels  of  a  literary  Hfe,  would  do 'well  to  pernse  thoughtfully  the  memoir  of  the 
poet.  It  is  not  one  of  those  productions,  dark  with  wretchedness  and  gloom, 
which  not  only  snbdue  the  superabundant  ardour  of  youth,  but  also  render  it 
unfit  for  the  healthy  contemplation  of  the  future.  The  hero  of  the  story  engages 
in  literary  pursuits  most  successfuny,  and  the  account  of  his  life  with  which  we 
are  presented,  puts  us  in  a  position  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  matter. 
The  conclusion  to  which  Delta  came,  and  with  which  we  fully  agree,  was,  that 
however  pleasant  or  useful  literature  may  be  as  a  staff,  no  one  should  by  any 
means  lean  on  it  entirely  for  support. 

Dr  Moir  combined,  what  are  admirable  correctives  to  each  other,  the  mcdita* 
tions  of  the  literatenr  and  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  with  the  practical  activity  of  a 
laborious  profession.  He  was  thus  protected  from  callousness  and  roughness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  excess  of  sentimentaliam  on  the  other.  The  mere  busi- 
ness man  is  apt  to  become  gruff  and  unsympathising,  and  even  repulsive ;  the 
man  of  mere  speculation,  or  of  meditative  habits,  is  too  often  dreamy,  and,  so  far 
as  regards  all  practical  purposes,  absolutely  useless.  Moir  began  with  tlie  deter- 
BHDation  of  devoting  himself  to  his  business,  and  faithfully  performing  all  its 
duties;  and  having  done  so,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
literary  recreation.  The  consequence  was,  that  while  he  saw  brethren,  gifted 
perhaps  even  more  highly  than  himself,  sinking  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  he-- 
though  without  such  a  name  aa  he  might  otherwise  have  attained — was  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  comfort  and  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  for 
himself  a  place  among  those  by  whose  names  their  country  is  honoured.  Another 
eonaequenoo  was^  that  while  ke  secured  for  himself  this  fame,  he  also  obtained  an 

*  Wh«tber  thti  would  be  the  bctt  potiibttf  dtotrtbutten  oi  the  work  to  be  proNCUled,  we  we  not 
caiird  on  to  proDounM. 
t  FoMicAl  World  of  D.BL  Mote,  2  veil.    JBbdtwood  *  SOM. 
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honourable  standing  among  his  proSemwaX  braihten;  and  ha^,  that  as  his  con- 
stant active  exertion  protected  him  in  a  great  degree  fi>om  the  morbid  irritabilitj 
incident  to  those  who  are  doomed  to  the  miseries  of  iiieiwy  hack-work,  so  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  intercoorse  of  life  the  atmosphere  and  infinence  of 
those  pursuits,  whose  powerfiol  tendency  is  to  render  the  character  genial  and 
refined.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  throw  all  their  philanthropy  into  their 
writings,  and  to  leave  none  for  actual  usey— who  *'  will  whine  over  a  dead  donkey, 
and  leave  their  own  mother  to  starve."  But  Moir's  wae  an  active  benevolence; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  show,  that  let  a  man's  heart  be  reaUy.  and  .thoroughly 
imbued  with  love  to  his  fellow%  his  life,  however  busy,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
deeds  of  kindness  and  real  charity.  In  presenting  tokens  of  esteem^  in  recom- 
mending and  encouraging  obscure  worth,  in  ludiug  the  widow  and  the  orphan; 
in  short,  in  evexy  thing  which  springs  from,  or  exercises  the  noblest  and  nuMt 
loveable  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  seemed  to  take  great  delight.  Shall  we  qieak 
of  his  religion  f  We  do  so  with  hesitation.  *We  were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him;  and  the  expressions  which  fall  from  his  lips,  indicative  of  his  feelings 
on  this  point,  are  such  that  it  does  require  previous  acquaintance  with  the  man 
rightly  and  confidently  to  interpret  them.  Tliere  are  some  things  which  make 
us  fear,  yet  there  are  many  other  things  which  encourage  us  to  hope — and  we 
will  hope  for  the  best;  for  delightful  is  the  conviction^  that  spirits  gentle  and 
refined  as  his,  have  been  purified  by  the  great  Refiner,  and  moulded  to  a  form 
fairer  than  mortal  eyes  have  ever  seen — ^to  one  that  is  Divine ! 

In  treating  of  Delta's  poetry,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  literature  was 
not  his  profession;  it  was  a  recreation  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
after  rigidly  performing  all  the  duties  which  his  profession  required.  As  a  man, 
and  member  of  society,  he  ^owed  wisdom  and  determination  in  this.  Viewing 
him  simply  as  a  poet,  however,  we  cannot  but  regret  this ;  for  his  works  have,  in 
consequence,  lost  much  of  the  concentration  and  depth  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  displayed.  We  have  several  times  felt,  in  reading  his  verses,  that 
they  wanted  the  finishing  touch,  the  crowning  stone  of  the  edifice;  we  have  found 
the  poem  falling  ofi^  just  where  we  expected  it  to  be  mosi  beautiful  and  striking. 
His  poetry  is  characterised  rather  by  the  continuous  succession  of  beautiful 
thoughts  or  images,  and  by  the  pervading  influence  of  a  most  sweetly  melancholy 
and  pensive  spirit,  than  by  the  sudden  flashes  of  a  brilliant  genius,  or  the  strong 
workings  of  a  powerful  imagination.  He  can  never,  therefore,  rank  as  a  greai 
poet;  such  an  one  almost  invariably  strikes  off  one  or  two  stanzas  which  stand 
out  conspicuously  from  the  rest,  as  the  diamond  is  conspicuous  in  the  gold  ring 
in  which  it  is  seL  This  Dr  Moir  aeldom  does ;  and  when  it  happens,  it  arises 
rather  from  the  unintentional  order  in  which  the  train  of  thought  passes  through 
his  mind,  than  from  any  outburst  of  the  poetic  fiz«  within  him.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  he  was  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  breathed.  A  simple,  touching, 
Scottiah  melody  is  mnsie^  true  music;  and  what  that  is  to  a  splendid  Italian  piece. 
Delta  was  to  Bums  or  Byron,  or  any  other  of  those  giants  of  poesy.  Ail  his 
pioems,  whether  descriptive  or  elegaic,  are  just  the  soft  outpflowings  of  an  eiqui- 
sitely  poetical  spirit;  and  as  the  stream  gUdes  on,  one  beautifal  object  after  an- 
other floats  past  gracefully  and  quietly,  and  the  whole  forms  a  scene  of  tranquil 
enjoyment,  of  which  the  pleasure  is  best  appreciated  by  the  regret  which  follovrs 
upon  its  interruption. 

We  feel  some  little  difficulty  in  making  extracts  from  the  work  before  us;  not, 
assuredly,  from  any  want  of  beautiful  passages,  but  because  most  of  the  pieces 
are  too  long  to  be  presented  entire,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  beauty 
is  lost  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  pleasing  images  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  poet. 

The  exquisite  piece,  entitled,  **  Casa  Wappy,"  is  by  far  too  well  known  to  call 
for  our  remarks.     The  first  passage  we  copy,  is  from  a  poem  entitled,  *An 


Evening  Sketch." 


"  As  I  gaze,  behold 
The  evening  star  illumines  the  blae  south. 
Twinkling  in  loveliness.    O  holy  star ! 
Thou  bright  dispenser  of  the  welcome  dewi. 
Thou  herald  of  night^s  glowing  galaxy. 
And  harbinger  of  social  blii»!  bow  oft 
Amid  the  twiliffhte  of  departed  yean, 
Sf  TxqA  hud&Qmjthapiaioiii  of  Asmaifis 
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Bnidi«d  off  ibe  downy  gold— liow  oft,  ^lone^ 
Reiting  beside  the  grore-o'enlauiowed  Esk, 

On  trank  of  moaiy  oak,  with  eyes  nptorntd 

To  thee,  in  admintion,  ha^e  I  sat 

Dreaming  sweet  dreams,  till  earth-born  tarbulenca 

Was  quite  forgot,  and  fanoying  in  thee, 

80  gUtterinf  iy  remote,  so  calm,  so  pure. 

Free  from  tne  sins  and  sorrows  of  toe  world. 

There  might  be  realms  of  real  happiness'* 

Here,  tliere  is  perhaps  nothing  very  remarkable,  no  one  striking  idea^  yet  the 
whole  is  evidently  the  musing  of  a  really  poetical  mind;  and  the  last  five  lines 
furnish  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  that  breaking  in  of  pensive  and  melancholy 
BtraiDS  in  which  the  poet  is  so  prone  to  indulge.  But  it  is  in  the  more  purely 
pathetic  and  domestic  vein  that  he  excels  most ;  and  to  this  we  shall  now  torn. 

** Gontadinse,"  and  ''The  Graves  of  the  Dead,*'  both  contain  some  beautiful 
passages ;  one  of  the  sweetest,  however,  in  the  whole  collectioDy  is  **  The  Early 
Lost/'  from  which  we  extract  the  following  lines : — 

**  Tainly  would  our  tears  restore  thee-— 

Thou  art  now  a  thing  of  yore : 
Waves  that  lull  the  heart  with  music, 
Melt  for  OTer  on  the  shore. 

•  »  *  •  • 

'*  When  around  that  hearth  we  gather 
Jocund  mirth  no  more  beguiles; 
.Up  we  gaze  upon  thy  picture, 

n  hien  looks  down  on  us-Hmd  Rniles. 

**  And  we  sigh  when  in  onr  chamber 
On  tiie  couch  onr  limbs  we  lay. 
That  the  churchyard  gnws  is  waving. 
Lonely,  o'er  thy  silent  day. 

*'  Why  our  mourning  P  we  lament  not, 
Even  although  our  hearts  be  riven, 
That  in  being*s  snnny  spring- time 
Thou  wert  snatched  from  Earth  to  Heaven. 

**  Life  to  thee  was  still  enchantment^ 
And  ^twas  spared  thy  heart  to  know. 
That  the  beams  of  mortal  pleasure 
Always  sink  in  clouds  of  wo.** 

Here  again  we  conld  scarcely  point  out  any  single  idea,  except,  perhaps,  that 
contained  in  tbe  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  which  is  particularly 
striking^  and  yet  ^e  whole  piece  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  language  is  the 
simplest  possible,  the  thoughts,  too,  are  perfecUy  simple,  yet  how  admirably  does 
the  piece  represent  the  feelings  of  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved  parent  I  And 
JQst  as  when  Uie  sacred  memories  of  the  loved  ones  who  are  gone  steal  upon  the 
mind,  we  delight  to  indulge  in  melancholy  reveries,  and  grieve  when  they  are 
interrupted;  so  do  we  feel  regarding  such  strains  as  those  which  we  have  quoted; 
their  deep  pathos  is  yet  so  perfectly  natural,  that  we  cannot  but  resign  ourselves 
to  its  iaflaence  in  tearful  yet  exquisite  enjoyment. 

The  next  two  stanzas,  are,  we  think,  a  very  shower  of  sweetness  :-— 

<■  Weep  not  for  her !  her  span  was  like  the  sky,  ^ 
Whose  thousand  stars  are  beautiful  and  bright;' 
Like  flowers  that  know  not  what  it  is  to  die: 
^Like  long>linked,  thadeless  months  of  polar  light; 
'Like  music  floating  o*er  a  wakeless  lake. 
While  echo  answers  from  a  flowery  brake. 

Weep  not  for  her. 

•  •  *  *  • 

*\  Weep  not  for  her !  her  memory  is  the  shrine 
Of  pleasant  thoughts,  soft  as  the  scent  of  flowers;       > 
|Calm  as  on  wiucUess  eve  the  sun^s  decline; 
I  Sweet  as  the  song  of  birds  among  the  bowers ; 
Rich  as  a  rainbow  with  its  hues  of  light; 

Pure  as  the  moonshine  of  an  autumn  night  . .   , 

Weep  not  for  her/' 

We  refemd  before  iQ  the  wft^w  of  Ih  Moir,    We  said  very  litUe  about  it, 
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because  ife  does  not  beoone  mm  to  judge  aBolker  is  tbis  req^ect ;  and  besides, 
there  are  so  many  of  his  friends  still  in  life,  that  ta  state  oar  opinion  folly  rai^t 
give  ofiPence,  without  doing  any  good.  In  remarking  upon  his  poems,  howerer, 
almost  all  of  which  were  written  so  long  before  his  death  ss  to  have  abuodaiioe 
of  time  for  a  change  in  his  viewsy  we  need  have  no  such  delicacy.  In  them  we 
observe  what  one  finds  so  ntech  of  in  the  soriai  litetatere  ef  the  day,  especiaUy 
in  the  works  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  their  brethren,-^frequent  allusions  to  a 
blessed  hereafter,  where  the  sorrowful  are  to  have  no  more  sorrow,  and  the  sick 
no  mere  dlaease;  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  treubting,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest."  Sock  aUnsiona  many  tkiak  ^iie  sufficient  to  stam^  one  as  a  rdigioafl 
man ;  and,  aoeordiog^,  many  would  be  indignant  at  us  for  hesitating  to  attritiais 
sueh  a  character  to lielta.  Now,  there  is  a  vague  smtimentaliem  oo  the  ene  hMo^ 
and  there  is  a  natural  longing  in  man's  heart  fer  an  ultimate  and  assured  rest  mi 
the  other,  both  of  which  prompt  to  such  aUasiens  as  we  have  mentieBed,  but 
nether  of  which  is  founded  on  any  deaar  conception  and  willing  aceeptanee  of 
the  goe^l  plan.  No  one  who  had  studied  the  gospel  plan  of  aalvatien  wssld 
make  his  characters  after  the  manner  of  Dickens,  or  would  have  penned  tlia 
stanza  which  we  extract  from  a  beautiful  poem  of  Delta's  called  ^  Wee  WilUe,"— 

"  Wa  are  wicked,  we  are  weary,' 

For  OS  pray  and  for  us  plead ; 
God,  who  ever  hear«  the  sinless, 

May  through  you  the  sinful  heed; 
Pray  that  through  the  Mediator 

All  our  faults  may  he  foigiven, 
Plead  that  ye  be  sent  t*  greet  Of, 

At  the  gates  of  heaven." 

The  children' were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  in  heaven,  and  Delta  being  on  esrifa, 
prays,  not  to  Crod,  but  to  them;  he  elects  them  his  mediators  in  order  that  they, 
by  their  intercession,  may  through  another  Mediator  secure  what  he  desires.  It 
can  scarcelv  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  errors  here.  This,  indeed,  is  podryt 
and  we  ought  not  to  deal  too  strictly  with  that;  at  the  same  time,  we  see  no  reaton 
in  the  world  why  truth  should  bow  to  poetry,  or  to  any  emotions  or  fancies  of 
man ;  besides,  that  the  more  poetry  is  in  accordance  with*strict  truth,  the  more 
lovely  it  is.  We  know  that  some  deem  that  a  harsh  and  sour  theology  which 
seeks  to  bind  men  down  to  <me  system  of  doctrine;  and  too  often  we  find  persoos 
denounced  who  protest  against  the  pofmhirinog  and  recommending  a  scheme  of 
salvation  diametrically  opposed  to  the  plan  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Such 
a  protest  we  feel  bound  to  make  in  reference  to  the  novels  of  Dick^is  and  the 
poems  of  Delta ;  and  we  make  it  all  the  more  strongly  from  the  many  amiable  and 
admirable  qualities  which  these  novels  and  poems  display.  Of  course,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  this,  erroneous  as  it  is,  than  the  sensuality  of  Byron,  and  the  gross- 
ness  of  Smollet;  for  undoubtedly  there  is  a  purifying  and  ennobling  iamieaoe 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  future  and  heavenly,  even  und^  such  »  nusrc^resea* 
tation  as  theirs.  But  when  we  consider  how  much  better  adapted  tnu  religios 
is  to  adorn  pnoetry,  how  much  more  noble,  and  sublime,  and  indeed  how  much 
more  intelligible  and  satisfactory  it  is,  than  the  counterfeit  which  they  present 
to  us;  and  above  all,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  propagating  and  renderiDg 
popular  seductive  bat  pernicious  error,  we  cannot  but  raise  a  voice  of  wwniog 
and  protest.  And  if  it  be  said  that  we  ought  not  to  make  religion  prominent  ia 
a  criticism  on  poetry,  we  reply  that  we  will  judge  poetry  by  the  laws  of  poetry; 
but  if  the  poet  introduces  religious  sentiments,  we  must  try  them  by  another  lav. 

We  can  scarcely  expect  Delta's  poetry  to  live  long.  We  have  said  that  hit 
productions  are  the  breathings  of  a  true  poet,  and  we  «lhex«  t*  this  opinion;  hoi 
then  it  is  of  a  poet  not  wry  much  above  his  fellows ;  whose  poetry  arises  from  a 
refined,  and  contemplative,  and  deeply  sympathising  mind,  and  not  fti>m  the  ardour 
of  poetic  fire;  who  never  strikesyou  by  any  ens  tiwught^  but  pteam  with  the  saccet* 
sion  of  ideas,  any  one  of  which  might  quite  well  have  occurred  te  one's  ownmia^ 
He  is  not  powerful,  nor  deep;  he  is  not  gorgeous,  he  shows  no  eneigy  nor  ^r^i 
he  never  flashes  upon  you,  he  never  thriUs,  never  appals,  never  amaaes.  T^ 
tears  flow  down  your  cheeks  abundantly,  but  ^uieitly ;  there  is  no  strons  emotion 
-—nothing  like  an  agony  of  grief.  Perhaps  one  is  better  without  this  isst;  h<t 
when  a  poet's  forte  is  the  pathetic,  he  cannot  be  a  ^rrwrt  poet  nnlflBS  hn  predsfiM 
that  stnmg  emotion  which  a  Byron  or  a  Bonn}  taOs  fbrthi 
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Vo  due  Bttribiite  cf  mind  did  Delte  p9mmu  m  aa  mUmaYuDg  degree,  bat  what  fa« 
had  were  in  adiiiinble  pfoportion.  He  was  well  fitted  for  U>e  age  ef  Goldsimth' 
and  JohnecD,  and  would,  perhaps,  hare  had  about  the  aaane  staiidiiigf  with  the  for« 
mer  aa  a  poet;  wlAle  **  Maaaie  Waneh  "  might  have  conteated  the  ground  with  the 
good  *  Vicar.*'  Aa  to  faia  gifts  he  atanda  upon  nearly  equal  ground  with  Gk>Idsinith ; 
but  the  latter  had  this  great  advantage  over  faom,  that  he  had  time  to  heoome  a 
daarie  before  that  migfa^  troop  eame  forth  who  bo  raised  the  piUar  of  permanent 
pro*emineBee,  as  to  reader  a  much  loftier  flight  necessar  j,  to  gain  a  footing  on  ii 
DOW,  than  what  was  requisite  in  former  times^ 

Delta  was  a  man  of  a  noble  heart  and  a  true  philanthropy;  eamestlj  devoted, 
we  are  oonviaeed,  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right;  and  many  a  time,  we  doubt 
not,  has  his  name  been  blessed  by  those  whose  gratitude  could  give  no  other  re» 
oompense.  He  was  a  true  poet  and  sweetly  he  sang,  and  his  poems  are  sach  aa 
ve  ahoaki  like  to  see  children  penning,  and  those  whoBe  characters  are  not  com- 
pletely formed,  convinced  that  they  would  imbibe  from  them  much  that  is  pure, 
eimoUiBg,  and  lovely.  Hoping  that  he  is  now  in  that  full  enjovment  for  which 
ht  longed,  we  conclude  our  remarks  with  one  of  his  own  beantira)  effusions. 

"to  my  INFAWT  DAUGUT£Il. 

**  In  sleep  thy  g^entle  tpirit  seems 

To  some  bnght  realm  to  wander  back, 
And  seraphs  mingling  'with  thy  dreams, 
AUare  thee  to  their  shining  track. 

"  Already,  like  a  vernal  flower,  * 
I  see  thee  opening  to  the  Hgbl; 
And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hoar, 
Becoming  more  divinely  bright. 

'*  Yet  in  my  gladness  stirs  a  sigh, 
£v«n  for  the  blesshig  of  thy  birth. 
Knowing  how  sins  and  sorrows  Cry 
Manhiwdy  and  davkeu  o*er  the  eaarth« 

"  Ah  I  IHtIt  dost  tlkott  ween,  my  ctdld, 
The  duigeis  of  the  way  before; 
How  roeka  in  evMy  path  are  piled, 
Which  few  nnharmad  can  cUmher  o'er. 

«  Sweat  bad  of  beanty!  how  wilt  thou 
Endue  the  bitter  tempest's  stiife  ? 
Shall  thy  blue  eves  be  dimmed,  thy  brow 
Indented  by  the  cares  of  life  ?  '* 
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AxoKo  recent  publicatietta  in  defence  of  Maynooth,  some  interest  haa  been  ex- 
cited br  a  pamphlety  entitled, "  Miiynooik :  t»  ihrm  LetUn  to  Mt$  Htutmmy.  Bif 
&»m  aor%bey  wmotP  We  felt  quite  disposed  to  perose  the  hicubrationa  of  Mr 
Serike^  m  he  calls  himaelfy  in  the  good-humoured  spirit  whidi  otUutUly  character* 
IMS  Ua  production;  and  we  espected  to  find  it  one  of  thoae  comparacfrely  hama- 
lem  pieces  of  pleaaantry,  by  which  eavf-tempered  people  sometimes  try  to  mode- 
lite  what  they  may  deem  tea  vehement  a  torrent  of  emotion^  We  had  not  gone 
&r  whin  we  were  compelled  to  alter  our  opinion.  We  were  soon  remtakM  that 
an  aanmed  character,  and  a  quaint,  half-ridiculous  tone,  may  serve  a  purpose  the 
▼ery  leverae  of  aoriable ;  and  we  find  oarmHifm  new  eomtpelied  to  declave,  with 
all  deliberation,  that  any  thing  more  an£air  in  statement,  or  contemptible  in  argu- 
ment, than  these  three  letters,  haa  seldom  or  never  come  in  our  wagr.  We  can* 
aot  tett  what- track  there  may  be  in  the  rummiry  that  aa  ex-chief  magiatxate  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  aasoming  the  oiiw  of  Simon  Scribe;  but,if  thebstterereiOljbe 
^  prodaction  of  a  man  extolled  by  his  Mends  lor  hia  marvdhmB  abilities^  they 
ttther  show  that  there  must  be  vastly  little  ability  among  them,  or  that  the  case 
^  Maynootk  to  so  utterly  indefensible,  that  their  best  master  of  that  commodity 
can  prodaca  only  the  most  wretched  pleading  on  its  behalf. 

Mr  Simaa  Scribe  rests  hia  whole  defence  of  the  Maynooth  grant  on  the  plea 
wliayasethtonetadMireliorohapeljbatacoltege,  a  seminary  of  education. 
How  he  should  expect  even  a  child  to  believe  that  this  distinotion  is  at  all  to  the 
pointy  we  cannpt  oompeilMd.    If  th»  Cottage  «f  M^naootk  to  devoted  to  the 
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maintenance  of  a  fiystem,  minons  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  contrary  to  the 
tratb  of  6od|  what  sensible  man  could  believe,  that  its  being  a  college  entitles  it 
to  a  support  which  it  would  not  deserve  if  it  were  a  chapel  f  Nay,  who  does  not 
0ee,  that,  if  the  system  is  a  bad  one,  the  fact  that  Maynooth  is  a  college,  onlj 
renders  the  grant  still  more  impolitic  and  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  evil  is  done  by  the  grant,  when  it  is  given  to  a  training  college  1 
It  is  like  asserting  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  sin  to  supply  the  rebel  Caffres  with 
powder  and  shot ;  but,  if  you  nurdy  keep  up  a  military  school  for  training  officers, 
and  teaching  the  rebels  the  art  of  war,  that  is  no  offence  at  all,  but  pexfectly 
just  and  fair ! 

One  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  so  blind  and  silly  a  use  of  tbe 
word  education  could  pass  muster  among  men  of  sense.  The  writer  lays  it  down 
as  an  indisputable  position,  that,  as  certain  funds  are  contributed  by  the  nation 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  it  would  be  robbery  to  deprive  the  Romanists  of 
their  share.  AVe  utterly  deny  that  any  money  is  contributed  by  the  communily 
at  large  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  what  any  person  may  call  education. 
All  money  contributed  to  the  public  exchequer  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
common  good  ;  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  rulers,  who  are  the  ministers 
of  God  to  us  for  good  ;  and  to  assert  that  a  section  of  the  community  is  entitled 
to  get  a  share  of  that  moneyi  because  they  are  to  spend  it  on  what  tKtji  call 
education,  but  what  the  mass  of  the  community  hold  to  be  utterly  ruinous  to  the 
common  good,  involves  an  absurdity  of  which  we  honestly  believe  the  most  juve- 
nile debathig  society  in  the  laud  is  incapable.  The  thieves  of  London  have  their 
training  schools,  where  *  prigging,"  and  pocket-picking,  and  a  number  of  other 
branches  of  swell-mob  **  education"  are  taught  on  the  most  approved  principles; 
doubtless,  Mr  Simon  Scribe  would  be  prepared  to  advocate  a  grant  in  their 
favour,  for,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  on  the  lawfulness  of  stealing,  there 
can  be  but  one  mind  as  to  the  importance  of  education  \  We  would  not  insinuate 
of  oonrse,  that  the  Maynooth  students  are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  rogues  or 
thieves;  our  illustration  is  intended  only  to  show  how  extremely  silly  is  the 
assertion,  that,  while  we  may  have  objections  to  grant  money  to  the  Popish  reli- 
gion, we  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  to  grant  it  for  training  men  to  teach 
that  religion. 

When  the  main  position  in  this  pamphlet  in  defence  of  ^taynooth  is  so 
palpably  absurd,  -we  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  author  laying  himself  open,  at 
all  points,  to  the  charge  of  gross  unfairness  as  well  as  folly.     He  argues,  for 
example,  that,  because  the  nation  keeps  up  its  national  universities,  therefore  it 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  keep  up  Maynooth,  and,  becaase  it  grants  at  least  £200,000 
to  the  one,  therefore  it  should  give  £30,000  to  the  other— as  if  there  were  any 
real  parallel  between  such  an  mstitution  as  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
Maynooth— or,  as  if  Edinburgh  College  were  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  train- 
ing of  ecclesiastics  as  Maynooth  I  To  fortify  his  position  by  statistics,  instead  of 
taking  the  census  returns  for  1861,  or  even  1841,  he  goes  back  to  1831,  where  ho 
finds  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  reckoned  at  64  millions  out  of  about  8,  and  coolly 
states,  that,  though  the  nwmhert  are  now  different,  the  proportioiu  are  the  same-* 
while  it  wte  shown,  not  many  months  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Pro- 
testant population  is  now  not  much  less  than  the  Popish  i  Then  he  speaks  a$  if 
Ireland  in  general,  and  the  Popish  section  of  it  in  particular,  contributed  a  full 
proportion  to  the  imperial  exchequer,  while,  in  reality,  out  of  the  £52,00Q|000  of 
national  revenue,  Ireland  contributes  but  £4,500,000,*  by  far  the/most  of  which  i* 
contributed  by  Protestants,  and  much  more  than  which  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
fearful  expenditure  which  Ireland  demands.      Of  course,  he  lays  great  stccs^-'  on 
the  assertions,  that  Pitt  and  Fox  were  in  favour  of  Maynooth,  that  the  gr^"' 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Union,  and  enlarged  and  perpetuated  in-1845  ;  taUngciire 
not  to  state  that  a  false  representation  by  the  priesthood  was  the  mciins  of  enli^** 
ing  Pitt  in  its  favour, f  that,  at  the  furthest,  the  Treaty  of  Union  only  sanctioQea 
its  continuance  for  a  few  years,  and  that,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  pur- 
pose for  wliich  it  was  enlarged  and  confirmed  in  1845  has  been  entirely  d«fc*«^- 
Heally,  it  requires  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  writer  that  he  is  in  esmwV*<* 
make  us  believe  that  he  is  not  trying  an  experiment  on  the  gullibility  of  thcpo^"^' 
^    But  it  is  not  enough  for  our  sapient  gimon  to  act  on  the  defensive^*-^  ^'^ 

«  See  Dr  Dill'f  Woifc  on  IreU&d.         f  Dt  X>iiri  Work. 
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caxry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Well,  if  yon  are  not  prepared  to  Bwallov 
the  ab^ardity^  that  Maynooth  being  a  college  and  not  a  chapel,  it  is  on  that 
rround  entitled  to  the  support  even  of  thoae  who  utterly  abhor  the  doctrines  of 
Popery;  and  that,  being  a  place  of  education,  it  should  share  proportionably  in  the 
funds  destined  by  the  nation  for  educational  purposes — if  you  are  guilty  of  having 
sense  enough  to  recoil  from  this  monstrosity,  you  are  committing  the  crimes  of 
swindling  and  robbing  (p.  3),  you  are  a  persecutor  (p.  10),  ^ou  are  afraid  of  Ca* 
tholic  learning  (p.  13),  you  are  depriving  men  of  their  civil  rights  (p.  19),  and 
you  are  a  party  to  the  oppression  of  the  weak  (p.  21.)  Nay,  you  are  much  more 
than  this.  Only  deny  the  obligation  of  the  British  nation  to  support  Maynooth 
by  a'grant  of  £20flQQ  a-year,  and  it  is  asserted  that  you  dare  not^  and  cannot,  stop, 
nntil  you  have  made  it  penal  for  a  Papist  to  possess  a  horse  worth  more  than  £&, 
imposed  fines  on  Catholics  for  being  absent  from  the  parish  church  on  Sunday^ 
and  prohibited  Papists  from  being  guardians  to  their  own  children.  What  the 
coHtKction  between  these  things  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant  may 
be,  you  are  left  to  conjecture — Mr  Simon  Scribe  does  not  condescend  to  hint  at 
it;  he  only  informs  you,  that  at  one  time  these  restrictions  were  laid  on  Popery  in 
Ireland;  but  doubtless  he  thought,  that  by  the  time  you  came  to  his  third  letter, 
you  would  have  such  confidence  in  his  logic,  good  sense,  and  fairness,  as  to  take 
80  nnimportant  a  statement  simply  on  his  word. 

It  would  he  the  plain  and  obvious  course  for  any  honest  defender  of  the  ]^tay- 
nooth  grant  to  meet  fairly  the  allegations  of  Protestants  as  to  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  tbe  ^Maynooth  system  on  the  social  and  temporal,  not  to  say  religious, 
welfare  of  the  Irish  people.  An  honest  and  straightforward  advocate  of  the  grant 
would  fairly  grapple  with  the  charge,  that  Maynooth  is  the  prolific  nursery  of 
priests  of  the  Cahiil  stamp,  who  would  gloat  with  delight  over  a  massacre  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants;  that  the  Irish  priesthood  generally  promoted  disaffection  and  dis- 
loyalty among  the  Irish  people  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  then  deserted  them;  that 
the  priests  are  accustomed  to  denounce  and  curse  from  the  altar  all  who  give 
them  serious  offence;  that  Hie  practice  of  making  confession  to  a  priest,  and  re- 
ceiving absolution  from  him  for  fearful  crimes,  is  calculated  to  encourage  the 
ireqaent  commission  of  the  most  daring  offences;  that  the  reading  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  most  sternly  denounced  by  the  priests;  that  copies  of  the  sacred  Scripturea 
We  been  burned  bv  them;  that  they  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  national 
schools,  and  of  the  Queen's  colleges;  and  that  their  whole  influence  is  most  perse- 
▼eriogly  directed  against  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  advancement  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  Further,  an  honest  advocate  of  Maynooth  would  boldly  grapple 
with  the  great  outstanding  ejcperimentnm  (iruds  on  the  comparative  influence  of  Po- 
pery and  Protestantism  on  the  social  and  general  welfare  of  a  community,  viz^  the 
glaring  contrast  between  the  state  of  Ulster  and  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland,  and 
try  to  dispose  of  the  argument  commonly  drawn  from  this  source  against  the  policy 
01^  giving  any  positive  countenance  to  Popish  influence  and  teachmg.  How  doea 
this  wiseacre,  Simon  Scribe,  deal  with  this  plain  and  outstanding  argument  I  •  He 
disposes  of  it  in  the  easiest  way  possible.  First,  he  tells  us  that  the  Crown  haa 
appointed  visitors,  **  who  make  an  annual  report  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
College,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  funds,  and  who  are  entitled  and  required  to 
^e  notice  of  every  abuse,"adding^  in  a  note,  that  "  the  last  report  of  the  visitors  of 
the  College,  dated  12th  Dec.  1850,  states  the  result  of  their  visitation  as  most  satis£ao- 
tor)'/'  «  Kn  titled  and  required  to  take  notice  of  every  abuse  1 ' '  Utterly  contrary  to 
fact.  MrSecretary  Walpole,inhia  speech  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
mentioned  at  least  half  a-dossen  most  vital  points  into  which  the  visitors  have  no 
authority  to  inquire — the  only  points  on  which  the  public  feels  the  slightest  in- 
terest. But  our  luckless  friend  Simon  himself  seems  to  have  felt,  as  soon  as  he 
made  this  statement,  that  it  would  not  go  down,  so  he  adds  :  "  It  is  quite  possi- 
l>lc  that  they  [the  students  of  Maynootli]  may  have  proved  ungrateful,  bigoted, 
turbulent,  subservient  to  Rome,  &c.;  if  so,  be  on  your  guard  against  them ;  yisit 
with  condi^  punishment  every  illegal  act;  by  all  means  labour  to  convince 
tliem  of  their  errors ;  endeavour  to  mitigate,  if  you  cannot  altogether  allay  their 
l>^d  passions,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  (if 
Irishmen  can).**  Admirable  advice  I  what  a  wise  statesman  he  would  be  that 
vould  apply  it  to  the  case  of  the  Caffres,  or  any  other  people  trying  to  destroy 
the  British  power !  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  nuiy  have  proved  ungrate- 
fol,  bigoted,  turbolenty  and  rebellious ;  if  so,  be  on  your  guard  agwnst  them ;  visit 
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with  oondigfi  puiithmaiit  ereiy  illegal  act;  If  all  mean  labour  io  oonvinntiwD 
of  thmr  enan;  ondeavoar  to  mitigate,  if  you  cannot  altogether  aUay»  thur  lad 
pasBiona;  and  try  to  indnce  them  to  lead  qoiet  and  peaceable  liyes  (if  Caffres 
ean).''  We  do  not  affirm — no  one  affirma — that  the  .'same  means  aboald  be 
used  to  put  down  the  disloyalty  of  the  Irish  priests  as  to  suppress  the  ^MiFeeUon 
of  the  Caffines ;  we  only  contend,  that  to  foster  snch  disloyalty  by  national  gnots, 
is  alike  sinfal  and  siUy,  though  we  can  readily  understand^  that  i£  the  oontroveny 
be  kept  open  much  longer,  other  inqniries  will  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  tho 
eommnnity,  and  that  men  will  seriously  aik,  whether  snch  treason  as  that  of 
Priest  Ci^ill  should  not  be  sharply  rebuked  and  pnaisbed  t 

Of  the  sly  bits  at  the  Free  Church,  the  sneering  at  the  Covenanta,  and  theridi* 
cule  of  the  application  of  Scriptural  expressions  to  Popery,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  this  pamphlet,  we  deem  it  utterly  unnecessary  to  say  a  word.  Perhaps  the 
whole  production  is  unworthy  of  the  notice  we  have  riven  it.  Oar  only  motive 
for  adverting  to  it,  has  been  to  show  how  utterly  indefensible^  even  from  the  re- 
presentations of  its  friends,  the  Maynooth  grant  is  seen  to  be. 

One  thing  we  would  suggest  in  conclusion*  As  the  firiends  of  Maynooth  make 
a  great  outcry  about  the  unhandsomeness  of  withdrawing  a  grant  of  money  from 
an  Iri^  <^ject,  and  as  we  are  sure  the  mere  matter  of  money  does  not  weigh  a 
straw  with  any  Protestant,  we  think  it  mirht  be  well,  if  it  were  proposed,  that  the 
sum  hitherto  granted  to  Maynooth  should  be  applied  to  some,  approved  parpoeo 
of  Irish  philanthfopy-^nay,  even  doubled  or  tripledi  if  that  would  do  any  good. 
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This  is  the  graceful  copestone  of  an  admirable  monument  reared  to  the  memoTy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  It  were  supererogatory  now  to  characterise  the 
Life  of  Dr  Chalmers  by  Dr  Uanna.  It  has  already  taken  its  place  ride  by  side 
with  the  highest  productions  of  its  class — and  the  fourth  and  ooneloding  volnipe 
now  before  us,  fully  sustains  the  high  character  and  the  exciting  intertet  of  il> 
three  predecessors.  We  could  with  difficulty  recall  a  sentim^it  or  a  saying,  either 
in  it  or  in  them,  which  we  would  wish  to  blot.  If  there  be  one  or  two  points  on 
which  Dr  Hanna  might  have  given  what  he  has  withheld,  namcdy,  his  own  pe^ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  meanioe  which  his  illustrious  relative  attached  to  certain 
documents  which  different  parties  have  construed  in  different  way8>  he  would  per- 
haps have  been  accused  of  merging  the  biographer  in  the  partizan;  and  with 
equal  judiciousness  and  taste,  he  has  left  I^  Chalmers  to  speak  out  his  own  senti* 
ments,  as  he  beyond  most  of  the  sons  of  men  could  do. 

The  contents  of  this  fourth  volume  range  over  the  twelve  years  from  1835  to 
1847— from  Dr  Chalmers's  fifty-fifth  to  his  sixty-eighth  year;  and  except  the 
chapters  in  the  first  volume,  which  described  that  great  spiritual  transfommtioo 
which  made  Chalmers  "alive  unto  God,'*  there  is  nothing  more  interestii^  i^^ 
all  Dr  Hanna*s  Memoir.  Though  the  volume  refers  to  times  and  events  fhnulitf 
to  nearly  all  the  present  generation  in  this  land,  there  is  a  freshness,  an  interesty 
or  a  graodenr  about  the  narrative  which  fascinates  us  still;  and  were  we  not 
certain  that  thousands  will  read  the  volume,  we  would  extract  largely  from  ii^ 
that  others  might  be  regaled  as  we  have  been.  The  living,  loving,  heaHy,  geoial 
man  is  here  again,  in  sSi  the  plenitude  of  his  unfSEithomed  sympathies  with  the 
human --in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  aspirations  after  the  divine — in  all  his  xoaxrd' 
lous  combination  of  the  august  with  Uie  attractive— the  philosophic  wiA  the 
sportive.  Indeed  one  revels  again  in  this  volume  amid  scenes  once  haS^t 
and  still  perennially  fresh,  because  associated  with  his  name.  Sad  tfaeM  tldiig> 
may  be^  and  chmged  with  lessons  whose  very  conmonplaceness  gives  tbsm  Im- 
portance— but  still,  one  is  again  carried  over  the  stages  of  a  Journey  whieSi^' though 
trod  with  kbouring  steps  and  slow  before,  has  now  about  it  that  halo  of  iuX»e» 
with  which  the  greatly  good  invest  what  they  have  touched.  The  Mdaim  <^ 
oori  capii%»^  operates  with  aa  embalming  power,  and  one  reads  and  wm|%  ^  ^ 

i*oices,  as  if  he  of  whom  these  pages  so  gr^ically  and  tastefully  tell,  W8r»  ^ 
lying  and  moving  ia  glee  or  in  grandeur  among  us. 
.    It  would  be  plessant,  for  example,  to  dwell  on  the  seenea  at  Oxford  in  te  7^ 

*  Meioolrt  of  ttie  Ufe  and  WcUiop  of  Tbomaa  Cbalmen.   By  hit  8oD4n-Uw,  the  Mvi.  WiUUfa 
Banna,  LL.D.    Vol.  It.    18&2. 
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IBStif  when  that  High  Church  Tmirermty  made  the  Presbjterian  Themas  Chalmers 
a  Doctor  of  Laws.  His  bnoyancj,  his  actual  hilarity  during  those  stirring  days, 
brings  him  before  xzs  in  a  style  better  far  than  either  Faed's  fall-length  portrait, 
or  Claudet's  Daguerreotype,  or  John  Steers  bust.  Or  when  Dr  Chalmers  passes^ 
in  the  pages  of  his  son-in-law,  from  these  scenes,  to  tell  Sir  George  Sinclair  that 
at  one  jieriod  his  strictly  professional  income  was  only  £300  per  annum,  while 
■  he  had  not  been  able  to  restrain  his  outlay  to  £800  a-year,"  we  might  dwell 
upon  another  phase  of  his  history.  But  as  that  history  is  composed  very  much 
of  a  history  of  the  controyersies  which  he  waged  for  the  truth,  we  proceed  to 
glance  once  more  at  some  of  these  contendings. 

AU  of  a  certain  age,  in  Scotland  at  least,  remember  what  was  called  ^  the 
Moderatorship  controversy;"  and  we  have  often  heard  the  question  asked — How 
will  tlie  biographer  of  Chalmers  now  get  over  that  1  If  the  querists  had  waited  in 
patience  tiU  they  saw,  Dr  Hanna  would  have  showed  them  how.  In  three  <nr 
four  pages,  written  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  he  does  all  that  that  distressing 
passage  in  the  Life  required.  The  lovers  of  garbage  and  of  gossip,  would  perhaps 
like  to  see  the  controversy  revived,  with  personality  heaped  on  personality  again; 
but  the  man  who  had  been  goaded  by  accusations  of  "  perverse  twistings  of  oir- 
cumstauces;"  with  "  havinff  well  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent;"  with  **  de- 
ceptive concealment;"  with  **  blind  and  relentless  virulence,"  and  **  a  total  disre- 
gard of  truth,"  is  exhibited  here  simply  as  defending  himself  from  such  attacks^ 
and  at  the  same  time  upholding  a  cause  which  was  to  him  like  one  of  life  or  death. 
The  defence  was  vehement,  as  the  attacks  were  surely  acrimonious — but  the  whole 
ia  now  numbered  amon^  the  things  of  the  past.  It  is  hastening  to  oblivion.  The 
parties  most  interested  lived  to  be  reconciled.  Some  of  them  were  found  nobly 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  or  rather  heart  to  hearty  in  the  great  battle  for  the 
church  s  freedom ;  and  some  of  the  most  touching  records  in  this  volume — the 
appeals  to  God  for  grace  to  guide  in  healing — relate  to  this  controversy. 

Considering  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  this 
Tolame  is  full  of  Church  Extension — and  so  it  is.    All  the  fitful  vicissitudes  and 
perplexing  obstacles,  the  marvellous  successes,  yet  disastrous  close  of  that  most 
patriotic  enterprise, are  recorded  here;  and  the  efirorts,the  struggles, the  gigantic 
oneigies  of  Dr  Chalmers,  as  displayed  in  that  cause,  are  put  before  us  with  a  kiud 
of  ^tting-tide  freshness.    And  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  there  how  signally  God 
was  training  his  church  not  to  trust  in  princes.     When  it  seemed,  for  instance, 
that  the  great  object  on  which  the  heart  of  the  church  was  set  was  within  its 
reach,  we  read  that  the  Whig  party  grew  feeble,  and  feebler  still,  jnst  at  the 
time  when  the  church  had  hoped  most  earnestly  from  it.    That  broken  reed, 
**  the  Government^"  like  many  others  since,  gave  way  ;  and,  while  the  church's 
agents  were  bandied  from  peer  to  peer,  and  from  politician  to  politician,  she  was, 
or  should  have  been,  learning  the  lesson  wliich  was  to  prepare  her  for  her  com- 
iag  exodus  from  what  proved  her  house  of  bondage.     The  correspondence  with 
Wd  Aberdeen,  so  fully  detailed  in  this  volume,  exhibits  how  slippery  even  men 
ia  high  places  may  be,  and  how  little  a  spiritual  church  need  expect  from  carnal 
men;  while  the  whole  teaches  that  the  cry  of  **  unscrupulous"  dealings  which 
vas  raised  in  that  case,  might  be  raised  to  screen  a  conscious  unscrupulosity  in 
those  who  first  employed  it.     Altogether,  ^  that  correspondence,  calmly  reviewed 
ftad  studied  in  the  light  of  principle  and  truth,  presents  some  aspects  of  poor 
human  nature,  even  though  called  noble,  as  humbling  as  aught  that  has  happened 
ia  our  day.  The  utter  ignorance  of  simple  truth,  and  of  the  most  plain  distinctions, 
vhen  they  relate  to  spiritual  things,  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  all  political 
parties,  iu  this  volume,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  studies  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  for  long  been  turned.    The  nonchdtanee  of  Lord  Melbourne — ^the  haughty 
coldness,  and^  at  last,  the  insulting  attacks  of  Lord  Aberdeen — the  gilded  plausi- 
hilities,  hut  real  inanities  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — and  the  wholesale  self-contradictions 
of  Sir  James  Graham, — all  tend  to  show  with  how  little  real  wisdom  a  nation 
iQ&y  be  ruled,  or  its  highest  interests  compromised,  rather  than  promoted. 

Bis  intereoorse  with  the  great,  however,  enabled  Dr  Chalmers,  f^m  time  to 
ume,  to  place  a  truth  with  telling  power  before  them ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  it 
vas  done  with  all  his  own  beauty  and  effect.    He  once  said  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — 

/[l  ^aot  eloie  thii  brief  note  without  ezpreanng  the  deep  interest  I  have  felt  in  your  per- 
yyhap^iiUM  aad  weUbeing  from  the  time  I  bad  the  privilege  of  spending  two  days  with  yon 
M  vaniauB^  a^  hew  much  this  sentiment  wis  enhanced  by  the  newspaper  reports  of  your 
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health.  Maj  joa  ezp«rieiice  through  life  the  guardtatiihip  of  »  kind  ProTtdenee;  and,  aboT« 
all,  may  tou  plentifully  than  the  rteher  and  higher  bleaainga  of  Divine  grace,  so  as  to  pass  uu 
hurt  amid  all  the  troaMea  and  temptatuma  to  which  all  on  the  high  arena  of  public  lib  va 
exjpoied,  where  the  inaxima  of  an  irreli^oas  world  come  so  frequently,  often  so  lataUji  into 
collision  with  the  principlea  of  the  Qoipel  of  Jesna  Christ!  '* 

—And  then  that  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Dr  ChalmerB,  which  reooidathe 
effects  of  his  lectures  in  London  on  Church  Establishments,  brought  him  into  0tiQ 
more  ample  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  titled,  at»d  the  ezaltod,  vp  to  the  very 
right  hand  of  royalty.  An  American  clergyman  was  present  at  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth,  and,  as  Dr  Hanna  quotes,  he  wrote — 

**  The  hour  at  which  the  leetare  was  to  commence  was  two  o  Viock.  I  thought  it  oaccMuy 
to  be  beforehand  in  order  to  secure  a  seat.  When  I  arrived  I  found  the  fi»U  so  perfcctlV 
crammed  that  at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  giun  admission,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  1 
pushed  my  way  onward  through  the  dense  erowd  till  I  had  reached  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
nail.  Though  the  crowd  was  so  great,  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  assembly  was  made  up 
principally  of  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Dukes,  marquises,  earla,  viseoonts,  bsrooi^ 
baronets,  bishops,  and  members  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  After  some 
considerable  delay,  and  impatient  waiting,  the  rreat  cbarmej  made  his  entrance,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  clappings  and  shouts  of  applause,  tnat  grew  more  and  more  intense  till  the  noise 
became  almost  deafening." 

—The  enthusiasm  evoked  by  this  Christian  Demosthenes  was  intense,  snd  ihop^h 
subsequent  events  too  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  rooted  Christian  principle 
that  gave  forth  those  rapturous  plaudits  from  princes,  dukes,  peers,  prelates,  aiid 
commoners,  the  wizzard  power  of  the  man  who  fused  that  mass — ^iu  general  so 
haughty,  so  reserved  and  cold — ^into  one  molten  glow,  was  not  the  less  signal ;  it 
was  the  triumphant  ascendency  of  a  nobleman  of  God's  creation  over  that 
nobility  which  too  often— though,  we  bless  God,  not  always — is  found  only  in  the 
coronet,  not  in  the  mind.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  such  enthusiasm  that  Sir  Jamei 
Graham,  for  example,  pled  so  eloquently  for  the  church's  spiritual  independence 
— utterly  ig:norant,  we  suppose,  of  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  words,  though  he 
lived  to  leartt  it.    In  1836,  he  said— 

'*  What  the  people  of  Scotland  had  conquered  with  their  arms  had  been  recognised  and  ffOMX- 
anteed  to  them  by  repeated  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  act  of  Union  had  recos^ised  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  church  as  complete  and  entire.  The  Church  of  Scotland  acknowledged  the 
right  of  no  authority  to  interfere  with  their  ecclesiastical  government.  They  reoogniwdnotthe 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  as  the  head  of  their  church,  and  he  (Sir 'James  (Graham)  wooid 
alwa^  contend  for  the  privileges  which  that  church  had  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Union." 

Another  episode  in  the  life  of  Dr  Chalmers,  which  he  intensely  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  he  always  spoke  with  characteristic  warmth,  was  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1S3S. 
As  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  man,  besides,  of  far  more  than 
European  fame,  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  many  tliere;  and  his  own  gr><* 
phio  notanda  will  show  how  all  that  he  saw  and  felt,  from  his  interviews  with 
Dukes  down  to  the  driver  of  a  fiacre,  was  turned  to  account  by  this  true,  because 
Christian,  philosopher.  Some  incidents  abundantly  ludicrous  occurred  to  him 
there ;  but  the  whole  visit  may  be  said  to  have  been  brilliant  beyond  what  was 
common  even  for  him. 

^  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hay  kindly*gave  us  their  carriage  to  take  us  to  and  from  an  eveBin; 
party  at  Lady  Elgin^s,  invited  on  my  account,  and  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  peo- 
ple in  Paris.  Due  de  Broglie  kind  but  retired.  He  arranged  for  me  an  introduction  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  M.  Guizot,  intellectual  and  talented.  He  arranged  also  for  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Had  some  talk  with  him.  I  told  him  how  limited  the  public  were  who  vonld 
entertain  the  topics  of  Uie  moral  and  the  economique  in  conjunction.  He  fully  eongenisl>2od 
with  my  own  view,  that,  nevertheless,  the  solution  of  all  the  great  problems  lay  in  the  reeipfe* 
cal  influence  of  these  two  elements.  In  speaking  of  the  moral,  I  identified  it  'vnih  the  CbHs* 
tian  influence,  in  which  I  apprehend  that  he  fully  concurs.     Guizot  talked  much  with  a  Cstbe< 


During  his  residence  there  he  contracted,  we  may  say,  an  intimacy  with  i^^ 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie,  whom  he  visited  at  their  residence  in  NonoDMndy- 
We  would  fain  extract  the  entire  account  of  that  sojourn,  but  must  remit  our 
readers  to  the  volume.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that  soon  after  liis 
return  to  Edinburgh,  the  news  of  the  Duchess's  death  reached  him,  and  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  on  tl^t  occasion  is  exquisite.    In  one  of  its  paragraphs  he  s&js,— 

**  Her  kindness  durin?  the  few  days  I  lived  under  your  hospitable  roof  will  never,  nerer  be 
effaoed  from  my  fateful  recoUeotion,    Her  conversation,  and,  abovs  »U,  her  prayerf,  pov^ 
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forth  IB  the  domeitie  eirele,  and  which  at  the  time  of  their  nttenmce  fell  num  my  ean  like  the 
miuic  of  Paradise,  have  left  a  fxagranoe  behind  them,  and  the  memory  of  tiiem  is  sweet 

**  Let  me  send  up  my  earnest  praters  for  the  present  consolation  and  for  the  future  and  per- 
rauent  wellbeing  of  your  desolated  family.  I  entreat  that  yon  will  oonv^  the  assurances  oimy 
condolence  and  regard  to  the  Baronesa  de  HftssonTille  and  to  the  Baroness  de  Stael.  My  heart 
bleeds  for '  Paul,*  your  dear  little  boy;  nor,  as  it  is  the  prerogatife  of  sensibility  to  be  uncere- 
aonious  and  unguarded,  will  I  disguise  the  Ioto  and^yenwation  for  yonn^  whioh  the  whole  of 
our  reooBt  iotereourse  has  awakened  in  my  bosom.  O  may  we  *  so  number  our  days,  and  ao 
ipplj  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,*  that  we  and  our  families  may  at  length  sit  down  together  amid 
tEe  glories  of  our  Rcdsemer*s  kingdom  1  *' 

It  were  needless  to  trace  here,  though  it  waa  essential  that  Dr  Hanna  sliould 
trace  in  his  volume,  the  various  stages  of  the  great  Church  Controversy.  All  the 
old  war-cries  are  here  re-echoed  once  more,  and  Non-intrusion  and  Spiritnal  Inde- 
pendence, with  the  Auchterarder  oase,  the  Mamoch  case,  the  Lethendy  case,  the 
Stewarton  case,  the  Veto,  the  Libemm  ar^Mum,  with  interdicts,  fines,  pains,  and  pen- 
aides,  and  Sir  George  Sinolair's  clause  once  more,  all  flit  palpably  before  us  in  these 
pages^and  awaken  Sie  memories  of  the  Lord's  strange  dealings  with  his  church,  for 
purposes  which  could  not  then  be  seen,  but  which  are  now,  in  some  degree,  deve* 
loped.  After  perusing  this  volume,  we  cannot  help  feeling  more  profoundly  than 
eyer  how  God  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  did  not  know.  And  beautiful 
exceedingly  it  is  to  notice  that,  in  every  effort  made  by  the  church,  there  was  the 
consistency  of  principle  at  the  basis  of  her  procedure.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
name  a  step  which  she  took  through  ten  most  eventful  years,  wholly  in  a  wrong 
direction.  Her  demands  might  sometimes  be  toned  down  to  a  very  minimum  for 
the  sake  of  peace;  and  sometimes  it  was  the  desire  for  that,  rather  than  for  carry- 
ing out  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  that  guided  her  master  men.  But  withal  there 
wa9,  we  repeat,  the  consistency  of  high  principle  at  the  root  of  all  that  was  done; 
and  nothing  iu  all  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  seems  more  beautiful,  in  our 
eyes,  than  the  vvay  in  which  he  hedged  up  the  Church  of  Scotland,  till  no  way  but 
one  was  left  for  her  to  choose — the  path  of  dutiful  allegiance  to  Him  who  is  her 
glory,  though  she  should  sit  as  a  widow,  and  hang  her  harp  on  the  willows.  Most 
strange,  no  doubt,  and  baffling  was  the  aspect  of  things  when  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  wax  warm  and  threatening.  The  often-told  tale  deserves  to  be  told 
again:— 

^  We  abolished  the  union  of  oiflces,— we  are  planting  schools, — ^we  are  multiplying  chapels, 
^"W  are  sending  forth  missionaries  to  distant  parts  of  the  world^ — we  have  purified  and  in- 
vigorated the  discipline, — we  are  extending  the  church,  and  rall^-ing  our  population  around  its 
veoerable  standard, — we  are  bringing  the  seetories  a^in  withm  its  pale, — and  last,  thoagh 
not  least,  we  have  refonned  the  patronage;  and  our  hoentiates,  instead  of  a  tutorship  in  the 
families  of  the  ereat  as  their  stepping-stone  to  preferment,  now  betake  themseWes  to  a  paro- 
ckial  assistantsbip  or  to  a  preaching  station,  with  its  correspondent  home-walk  of  Christian 
psefalntsi  among  the  families  of  the  surrounding  poor,  as  the  likeliest  passase  to  a  higher  plaoe 
ia  tbeir  proi««iion,  even  aa  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  duties  of  their  high  calling.  And 
oot  only  is  there  the  risible  ^ow  of  this  great  and  wholesome  reform  abroad  over  the  country, 
or  in  the  outer  department  of  the  church,  but  in  the  business  of  its  courts  and  judicatories,  m 
the  General  Assembly  itself,  there  is  the  same  great  and  obvious  reformation ;  so  that,  instead 
of  the  ecclesiasti co-political  arena  which  it  once  was,  more  at  least  than  half  its  time  ii  taken 
Qp  with  the  beaeemiUK  cares  of  a  great  moral  institute,  derisisg  for  the  Christian  good  and  the 
W  iafcereste  of  men  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

—On  which  subject  Dr  Hanna  says: — 

^  It  was  no  common  calamity  which  put  an  abrupt  and  fatal  close  to  a  career  so  promising, 
sid  our  eountrymen,  to  the  latest  generation,  will  be  found  inquiring  what  wwe  the  mighty 
ioterests  in  defence  of  which  operations  so  fruitful  of  good  were  all  arrested,  and  the  men  who 
were  so  vigorously  prosecuting  them  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  We  have 
BOW  to  enter  upon  the  painful  history  of  those  proceedings  which  texmiuated  in  this  disastrous 
iasue.''     , 

But,  amid  all  his  oonten dings,  it  is  beautiful  to  see,  as  Dr  Hanna  shows  ns» 
whither  Dr  Chalmers  fled  for  strength,  and  wisdom,  and  guidance.  See  him  in 
the  arena  of  debate  ;  watch  how  he  rolls  his  paragraphs  of  thunder  over  both  the 
lo^ic  and  the  hearts  of  his  oppooeats,  crushing  their  low  secularity,  or  unmask- 
ing their  hostility  to  the  truth,  and  ywi  would  deem  him  a  man  of  power  rather 
than  of  fervent  piety.  But  follow  him  to  the  secret  place  of  strength — go  with 
him  into  the  pavilion  of  the  King,  and  hear  how  the  prostrate  subject  pours  out 
his  petitions  there  I— yon  will  then  discover  how  he  was  made  so  wise,  and  was 
felt  to  he  BO  mighty. 
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<*  July  5b<  (183d).— Let  m%  in  prospaei  of  an  encounter  irith  tsmptfttion  tliM  day,  liol<l 
myself  forewarned  and  be  forearmed  against  a  hamiliatinf^  defeat  Bat  conaeions  of  m  j  own 
infimitTt  I  hereby  implore  the  grace  and  strength  of  Cbnit.  May  His  power  rest  npon  me; 
and  I  lift  this  not  as  a  general  prayer,  but  as  a  prayer  for  this  specific  thing.  O  that  in  Uiis  way 
I  conld  succeed  in  making  a  real  business  of  my  sanctifieation  !  How  delightful  it  vcre  to 
hold  communion  with  God  iu  the  midst  even  of  a  festive  party,  acommumon  with  Him  in  the 
•xeiciee  of  duty,  if  not  of  exj^ss  and  fonnal  devotion !" 


**  I  feel  wmiewhat  the  advantage  which  a  sally  of.  my  own  Vm  ffiven  to  a  hoatilo  mnltatadc 
airainst  me,  and  yet  I  am  supported  in  a  way  that  is  marrellous  under  overy  visitation.  O  do 
Aou,  the  very  God  of  peace,  sanctify  me  wholly,  and  enable  me  to  evt  off  the  right  haad  or 
vluok  out  the  right  eve  I  Deliver  me  from  Uie  wo  of  those  by  whom  offenoes  come;  save  me 
from  the  sin  that  doto  most  easily  beset  me,  and,  above  all,  from  the  guilt  of  hurting  the  souls 
of  others.  Keep  my  heart  in  the  love  of  thyself,  and  enable  me  to  keep  it  with  alldiliffenoe. 
Enable  me  to  bid  away  ail  thoughts  of  evil  and  vanity,  and  to  keep  myself  hafy  in  mmL  and 
spirit  and  body,  which  are  the  lord's. — ^Amen,  and  amen.** 

Again — 

**  AorU  15a  (1840).— O  for  quiet  I  Great  need  of  repoeei  Gteaos,  too,  of  i^  aiii  nli- 
gioos  Mcling.  Think  of  my  ereatuieship,  but  not  habituiJIv,  not  eloealy  esioMfa.  What  a  w- 
volution  wmild  it  be  if  I  had  just  an  adequate  and  practical  sense  of  the  God  who  made  ase  I 
The  verv  SMise  of  being  made  by  another,  how  it  should  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of  self-^how 
it  should  subordinate  and  keep  m  check  the  waywardness  of  one^s  own  will !  What  hast  thou, 
O  man,  that  thou  didst  not  receive?" 

Again— 

'*  April  204A~Began  my  first  waking  minutei  with  a  confident  hold  on  Christ  ai  my  Sa- 
viour.   A  day  of  great  quietness.** 

And,  once  more— 
'  "  July  Sthn — I  have  recurred  more  frequentljr  to  the  actings  of  faith  In  Christ,  and  1  can 
have  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  habit  that  is  to  brinff  me  riffht.  Xet  me  realise  Him  as  a  Feraon 
who  knows  my  thoughts,  and  from  whom  I  may  ask  for  all  that  is  needful  to  a  Ufs  ef  godliness. 
O  give  me  to  exnerienee  the  blesMd  effect  of  thus  abiding  in  Him.  Give  me  tokeae  for  good. 
Make  me  scnstble  of  real  answers  to  aeteal  requests,  aa  tjia  eyidencea  of  aaintsicliaiiga  hetiiaea 
myself  on  earth  and  my  Saviour  in  heaven.**     .-.t| 

Of  all  such  connnanings,  Dr  Hanna  says  >— 

'*  The  innermost  movements  of  his  spirit  are  heresprsad  out  to  ns  ai  he  UttMlf  ipiial  tiMn 
out  before  that  Bye  which  seeth  in  secret :  we  see  him  as  he  bowed  in  simple^siaoeie^  pniMud 
humility  when  alone  in  the  presence  of  God—we  hear  him  as,  in  tones  often  eo  low  aiid  deep, 
jet  often  also  so  heavenlv  and  sublime,  he  poured  his  confessions  and  desires  and  aspirations 
into  the  ear  of  the  Holy  One.** 

Bat  we  must  remand  our  readers  to  Dr  IIanua*8  fourteentli  cliapter  for  a  fall 
view, — presented  very  much  in  his  great  relative's  own  truthful  words,— <jf  the 
secret  workings  of  his  soul.  His  apprehending  of  that  for  which  he  was  appre- 
hended of  Christ,  is  there  clearly  brought  out.  God  made  his  servant  what  the 
Bupreme  Wisdom  wished  him  to  be,  and  then  used  him  to  promote  his  own 
holy  ends,  in  largely  moulding  the  minds  of  men,  or  the  times  in  which  he  Uved. 
His  day  was  a  hard,  though  a  happy  one,  and  hia  strength  was  proportioned  to 
his  need. 

It  would  be  gratifying  alike  to  our  readers  and  ourselves,  coald  we  timfer 
some  of  Dr  Haana's  graceful  pages  to  ours.  We  meant  to  have  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  chapter  which  tells  of  the  first  planting  of  our  Free  Chnreh^— of  lOr 
Chalmers's  efiforts  at  that  period — of  the  joy  which  hie  ri^ht  catholio  ae«l  ex- 
perienced, when  church  after  church  sent  its  greetings  and  its  help  to  our  eman- 
cipated Zion.  No  right  estimate  of  the  volume  can  be  formed,  till  the  chapteron 
the  Westport,  and  the  references  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  be  read.  Nor 
would  we  pass  in  utter  sUence  over  his  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  Uaivenity 
education,  and  kindred  matters,  did  our  space  allow  us.  But  on  theee  topics  we 
cannot  enter  now  ;  neither  can  we  dwell  on  certain  of  the  minor  points  regis- 
tered by  Dr  Hanna.  For  example,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters^  among 
other  grave  counsels,  he  gives  the  following  : — 

'*  AU  proper  female  work,~«s  the  management  of  cow-heels  in  the  kttebta«  and  sta^teg>* 
heels  in  the  drawing-room;  the  making  of  puddings  in  the  one  place^aad  of  nifc.<BsMaM  in  He 
other;  the  orderly  arrangement  of  all  your  articles  in  drawers,  and  on  mantolpieees,  asA  taUoi 
heads;  the  proper  keeping  of  aeconnts,  with  as  much  letter-writiagai  is  inodttbenlBpeia  ywa* 

Or,  again — 

*' His  taste  for  numatioal  amngsmant  was  txbibited  in  the  most  InrfgnWrnurt  asHsfi  ai 
nabiti  of  his  life.  It  rwuUted  evenr  part  of  his  toilet,— down  even  to  the  daflj  sbOMlSf  tl 
Jdsiaioi^   Ptginaiiig  vith  hif  mininnmiy  wUsh  WIS  two  itMksi,  Iw added «•  fto^ 
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Htk  day  ittecetttT«ly,  till  b«  ^t  up  ^«  inimlMrfiz^d  on  as  hiBmaxinmoi,  on  na^liing  wbich, 
he  rerened  the  procasi.  diminiihing  the  nrnnher  of  hii  itrokes  h^  one  eaeh  day,  till  the  loweit 
point  vaa  touched;  ana  bo,  bj  what  be  would  have  called  a  lenea  of  oMillations  between  hii 
maximum  and  his  minimum^  this  matter  of  the  stropping  undeviatingly  progTMsed.  It  would 
be  tedious,  perhaps  triftiug,  to  tell  how  a  like  order  was  punctually  observed  in  other  parts  of 
his  toilets  lie  did  almost  ererj  thing  bj  numben.  His  staff  was  pat  down  to  the  ground 
f^galarly  al  eadi  fourth  foot  fui;  aod  the  number  of  its  descents  gave  him  a  profcty  aoeonta 
meaiore  of  the  space,  over  which  he  walked.  Habit  had  rendered  the  counting  of  these  deicenti 
an  eae^f  indeed  almost  a  mechanical  operation;  so  that,  though  meeting  friends,  and  sustaining 
an  animated  conTersation*  it  still  went  on.'* 

Nor  dare  we  dwell  on  the  sagacity  of  the  man  in  regard  to  many  points  which 
were  deemed  Utopian  when  he  advocated  them,  bat  to  which  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men  are  now  gradually  feeling  their  way,  in  some  cases,  nnder  the  goadings 
of  tlie  iron  rod  of  experience*  His  views  on  pauperism,  on  education,  and  some 
others,  might  be  quoted  here.  We  believe  that  J>r  Chalmers  has  left  us  the 
only  Bohitlon  of  these  questions  that  will  ever  be  found  to  prove  satisfactory  or 
prftoticabls^  and  have  so  doubt  that,  unless  our  nation  is  to  be  permitted  to  sink 
into  irremediable  and  utter  de^p^dation,  his  solution  of  these  problems  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  accepted.  His  noble  nature  was  often  cfcaled,  indeed,  by  the 
weUrdeengnIng  but  weak  antagonism  of  humbler  natures,  which  put  truth  to  the 
vote,  and  carried  eiror  by  acclamation.  But  Dr  Hanna  has  given  instances  to 
prove  that  the  tide  has  turned  ;  and,  were  his  relative  among  us  again,  he  would 
exult  if  good  be  done,  though  be  himself  were  overlooked  by  the  doers  of  it. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  there  are  not  a  few  sad  things  in  this  volume, — sad 
in  themselves,  and  sad  in  their  vexing  effects  on  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
It  ia  sad  to  hear  him  panting  ever  and  anon  for  repose — a  Sabbatic  decade  of  rest^ 
froHi  bis  sixtieth  year,  but  yet  to  see  him  constantly  drawn  in  by  the  suction  of 
the  great  Maelstrom — so  that  he  rarely  enjoyed  a  single  day  of  quietude — be 
iiv«d  and  he  died  on  the  field.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  paltriness  which  prompted  Sir 
James  Gtaham  to  rush  from  London  to  Glasgow  to  belp^  by  an  ignoble  vote^  to 
exclude  Dr  Chalmers  from  the  chair  of  theol<^  there.  But  of  all  that  is  mekugi* 
cboly  in  this  volume,  nothing  humbles  us  more  for  poor  man  than  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Bean  of  Faculty  of  that  day.  Here  are  disolosures  made  which  we 
will  not  eharaoterise — the  darkly-congenial  niirits  who  i^imned  and  presided  orer 
the  hostilitj  then  evinced  to  the  church's  freedom,  may  here  ponder,  calmly  if 
they  can,  over  the  history  of  their  own  doings,  and  the  results  that  flowed  from 
them.  What  are  their  thoughts !  Who  would  envy  them— measuring  onee  their 
punj  powers  against  this  ^rand  nature,  but  nov  slowly  taking  their  place  among 
the  thin^  which  men  wilUngly  forget;  their  very  being  ignored,  though  the  cala- 
mity which  they  occasioned  be  still  felt  by  thousands  I 
^   Dr  Henry  Grey  once  beautifully  said  to  Dr  Chalmers  in  the  General  Assemblyf 

*  Oa  thy  firm  bend  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  aod  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son.** 

Dr  Hanna's  four  volumes  seem  a  comment  on  the  lines  •,  and  we  record  the 
earnest  prayer,  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written  may  be  blessed  to  pro- 
mote the  high  end  for  which  Dr  Chalmers  lived,  and  in  promoting  which  he  died 
— the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  on  the  earth.  Is  that  cause  to  prosper  f 
or  has  our  country  reached  its  point  of  culmination— is  it  henceforth  to  decline  t 
There  are  symptoms  which  may  make  a  patriot  tremble ;  and  in  a  touchiug  let- 
ter fr€m  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Dr  Chalmers,  contained  in  this  volume,  the  former 
■ays  :<— 

**That  you,  with  your  generous^  hopeful  heart,  believe  there  nay  still  exist  in  our  actual 
^urehes  enough  of  diTine  fire  to  awaken  the  supine  rich  and  the  degraded  poor,  and  act  victo- 
riously against  tueh  a  mass  of  pressing  and  ever-accumulating  evils !-— alas  f  what  worse  could 
be  said  of  this  by  the  bitterest  opponent  of  it,  than  that  it  is  a  noble  hoping  against  hope,  a  no- 
hie  sireaaous  determination  to  gather  from  the  dry  deciduous  tree  what  the  green  sione  could 
yield  ?  Sorely,  for  those  that  have  still  such  a  faith,  I  will  vote  that  they  should  have  all  po». 
stUe  leom  to  tiy  it  in.  WiUi  a  Chalmers  in  every  British  parish  much  might  be  possible  I 
But,  ahw !  what  assurance  is  there  that  in  any  one  British  parish  there  will  ever  be  another? 

"  Bet  enough  of  this^  Go  as  it  may,  your  labours  in  tois  matter  are  not  lost — ^no  Jot  of 
tktm  is  lest.  Nay^  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  I  believe,  the  thing  that  yon  advoeate  must 
verily  nalias  itself  In  this  earth— aerosi  what  famines,  poor  kwB,  oonvulsions,  and  embroiied 
ftnuKtiflfp,  is  not  kaewn  to  nan.  My  pnyer  is,  that  a  voiee  so  hunaae,  so  tme  and  wissu 
Wwvt  ^  bMtd  in  this  debate^  and  sttoitivdy  hud  to  hssrt  on  all  iddsa** 

Thiiv  WW* Miioni  «l  wUeh  Pr  Chnliiifif  look  fimilnr  rkmp  Iml  hktm» 
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Bcioiisnefift  of  ihd  power  of  CSimtiaa  trath  2ire?«ttted  hia  from  ffittf  4mpBkihgi 
He  hoped  on,  amid  a  thoasand  lowerii]^  cloiida.  Hu  ^  beaatootiB  ^eotMAe,"  aiSl 
his  ^  bright  ulterior"  of  a  regenerated  and  a  happy  peoplie^  neter  laded  ftmii  be- 
fore his  eye ;  and  those  whonave  so  often  missed  him»  and  so  often  kaged*'for 
an  hour  of  dhalmers"  since  he  was  taken  awa^may  weXk  try  to  hope  and  to  tdA 
as  he  did ;  for  the  promised  day  will  come*  His  me,  now  delixieated  as  that  «f 
perhaps  no  great  man  ever  was,  will  help  on  the  oomrommation. 


1 

THE  PITH  OF  THE  OLD  OAK&  —-very  unkaowik     II  is  meai  whioh 

{Continued  from  pa^  223.)  *he  world  knows  aot  of,  which  other 

"  QiTing  thaole.  imio  Am  F«th«r  irbleli  btth  Christies' know  not  of  .    One  Christoia 

made  ui  meet  to  be  parukcn  of  the  inhtritann  does  not  kilOw  what  meat  aaotber  ias 

of  the  ninti  to  iight.*-CoLo«siAiiB  i. ».  ^t  his  taUe,  noT  how  Bweet    A  Cfci»» 

The  apostle   has    found   ground   for  tian  may  be  often  bouid  in  spirit,  but 

thanksgiving— and  it  is  thi%  The  Fathsr  does  not  see  the  girdle*— he  is  niMd  u^ 

hath  made  us.  but  does  not  see  the  hand  that  YStteth 

It  is  a  term  of  creation — ^here  is  an*  him.  Like  Samuel,  he  is  taught  vis- 
other  work  of  the  glorious  original  Crea-  dom  secretly,  and  eazmot  tell  the  voice 
tor  of  all — grace  is  another  creation —  — he  is  warmed,  and  cannot  deicribe 
aU  out  of  nothing,  as  at  the  first.  In  the  fira  The  soul  is  as  in  heaven,  sad 
the  image  of  Ood  was  man  made— but  yet  in  the  body-*-yet  whether  in  the 
that  was  lost.  Generation  cannot  re-  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  it  cannot  tdL 
store  it — regeneration  only  can.  Gene-  Trees  haye  in  them  their  seed  and  their 
ration  produces  only  man's  sinful  image  sap— but  the  sap  is  hid-^it  creeps  under 
— regeneration  alone  creates  a  new  the  bark,  and  comes  o<ot  glorioasly,  J^ 
thing — the  image  of  God  in  the  soul,  unexpectedly;  so  is  the  way  and  the 
One  sinful  and  miserable  creature  can  work  of  grace. 

only  bring  forth  another — no  creature  Grace  is  an  intpard  creation.    It  b^* 

can  now  make  a  good  creature — ^no  gra-  new  heart  and  spirit — ^iM>t  outward  fleih 

cious  man  can  make  another  gracious,  but  broken  bones  within   uateeii'-s 

'*  We  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus/'  says  heart  wounded  and  healed,  not  a  head, 

the  apostle.    Even  they  whose  art  and  There  is  great  hammering,  yet  the  noi» 

office  it  is  to  make  gracious  cannot  do  of  the  tools  is  not  heard  witbouti—e  cry 

it — they  are  but  instruments — ^the  me-  in  the  inner  rooms,  but  not  uttered  in 

dium  only  through  whom  grace  is  con-  the  streets, — not  only  the  hand  of  the 

veyed.    Christ  is  the  fountain.    **  With  watch  outside  put  right,  but  the  wheels 

Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life," — the  word  within.     The  soul  is  taken  aU  to  piecefl} 

fountain  implying  no  reception,  but  a  and  curiously  put  up  again.    CHraoe  is 

work  immediately  from  God.     No  one  glory  within — in  an  inner  and  j^i^*^ 

is  mentioned  here  but  the  Father,  the  room  of  royal  repose.    It  is  Christ  ia 

Creator — ^none   else  is  worthy  to    be  the  heart  of  tbe  earth.    The  khigdom 

mentioned.    Grace  is' a  constant  crea-  of  God  is  within  ua    Christ's  words  are 

tion.     "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  sfurit  and  life — ^life  upon  the  spint 

and  I  work.'*    The  first  creation  ceased  His  outer  works  are  cooipleted-^His 

after  six  days — the  new  creation  goes  work  now  is  within — spirit  upea  spirit 

on  still — ^it  lasts /ii^Aerto.     Thenewcrea-  Grace  is  a  uniwrmU  creation.    M 

tion  makes  all  things  pass  away — things  things  become  new.    As  in  the  first,  so 

as  old  as  the  old  creation.    It  is  first  in  the  second  creation,  God  sees  itirf 

destruction,    then   creation — ^it    takes  thing  that  he  has  made,  and  b^eld  >t 

away,  then  sets  up — it  destroys  sini  is, very  good.    It  is  in  the  new  little 

which  is  as  old  as  the  devil,  and  sets  up  world  of  man's  heart  as  in  the  greai 

grace — takes  away  the  stone,  and  builds  wwid  at  first — all  of  it  is  fit  for  man  « 

with  fiesh — ^kills  the    old  man,  then  delight — a  new  creature,  or  creation^ 

makes  a  new  man, — and  with  him  a  all  is  new — a  new  heart,  a  new  tosgv^ 

new  light,  and  a  new  love,  and  Uiis  a  new  hand,  a  new  foot,  a  new  jof-^^ 

makes  a  new  heart,  a  new  man.  entire  man  made  meet  to  be  a  partaker 

Grace  is  a  hidden  creation.     ''  Our  of  the«ew  inheritance.                . 

life  is  hid."    It  is  as  the  way  of  the  Now,  for  a  Uttle,  aa  to  Uke  ebjeets 

wind  in  the  earth,  or  of  a  bird  in  the  air  thus  created  aaew-^wk    I^^  ehoes« 
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^^H  it^bcUnj  km  who  CM  Md  til  p«aee  of  God's  Mvini?     "WJian  .i,.- 

m  hetmu,  yet  tbxxmm  hut  fyw.   Lot»  Sail  cry  peace  E^»    ii,^    »*^®? 

'^l«^fi«t^    Tto  Holy  Gig*  can.  -^hw  Sff*  ~t\Tp"*i^ 

Ml  be.WMwtth  money,  ao  Simoa  «ri«,  « Bat"-2v  th™    «„„»  ^«*'°"* 

M  full  of  beauty,  but  God  looks  not  on    Mta^sTT^Al  ""^t^"?  "^  ?'5'": 

J^^po*  f  th.  w^M  to  b.  rich  in    ^tu^a'tlefftoS^rotK 
love  works  ri,to««rfy.    IfarcyleaTe.    ^JZ^n*^^i^YT^^^^' 

deMhjwUy,  none  could  challeMTGoS    dm^  it  nrnfri^rr*^''    '^  .'^"'  » 

I.a^tthg,.«...H,hJou.ylo:S    ptn^ri-irpriSU* 

W.  works  *y^y.    He,  beams  .«.    l^e  sal^h!  ThUfa  t^e  wav'and^htbe* 
MncMfaated,  awl  give  forth  a  strong    loved  sou   save  IW  uTn^rtlv  i^if ' 

«»y  nmors-a  few  saints  than  n.any    band's  love  is  inexSie.  l^l  St 

Love  works   aoW,.     Eleoting  lore  death     TX  »J'  ^  J?""!  """""S  "" 

«bo-.  nobility.    Wh«.  ChrKt.  ™  alf  L J£l1he  WrtlH^.nT"''  ^l* 

■MO, fce  does  not  bringdown  himself  ij  The  tovetet noon rhri»M.l  '^^  ""«'*'• 

k- origi«a  nature.    He  ennobles  him-  of  «U-^t  'f  3\  tr«' " ''if  "'""?*'* 

t« eclw  and  redonnd  to  his  own  jjlory.    ence.    The  aonl  wJt^TJf  •.        x      ""' 

It  1*  cud, "  Giving  thanks  to  tho  Father,    more  than  adeonate  to  if     «  tL,?  i    » 
*ko  hath  iwde  us."    The  world  thinks    put  joy  in  mTh^r  "     r  «H^         f 

•hmkaUisweUl    But  did  not  the  sun  The  body  in  t^e  worid  W  .h«  1°^    « 

.hmeoj.  Sodom  I    And  was  not  Dives  from  it/ &rth  rbaa^-il  h!      "^ 

»»«althymnn!  Yet  where  is  l»  f  They  flesh  upon  Ae  b^kTrC^  ^^  "'"' 

".beloved  of  aU  men  I    David  loveS  newedCirit    TlTe  b^t  h^ni  L* '^ 

SH  yet  Saul  was  not  beloved  of  God.  but  a  g^^W  house      •  IntLt     '* 

And  Abssloro,  but  Absalom  w«i  not  we  g.^?'^SnTaft«r  „„«  m  ?'^ 

ft:^^!^    We  may  be  jealous  bettrb„ilt4Tui1tl,Teaven  a 

Utii'SSiw'T.  *•'""''*"' .•^•*"-    !«"«e  i»  heaven.    Christ  finds  men  "wt 
"won.    The  world  gives  no  certificate    in  the  creature,  but  leaves  *h»^ lo J  • 

«rt^  f  y  T"*  "«"  •^"'«  K^'"  •    himself.    Ju^  bids  bLelv  fo^  S,Z 
certificete  to  the  world.     Their  con-    —Paul  bids  l^lv  fL  .ii  V?  ^"} 

^if'  •-•  I    But  it  is  the  strong  "  1  ZZZi  Sr  ChrUt  •• "« 1*;^^ 

»«»  keepwg  the  house,  wd  .U  is  at  all  things  nothing  for  the  eicellency  Sf 

^'iP^Z  ^^J^^^^t"^  hi-knoriedge."  Veglor/of  the  Zw 

wTSS^T^.**™'",?"*    ^^'^  *^**   "«*  »  gracious  soul,     "I  am 

^tmott  swa'a  •pMOang,  ud  »  cmcified  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
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to  xne.*'  Paul  bad  nothing  of  the  fall  similitude  between  man  and  God, 
world,  and  cared  for  nothing.  There  and  then  set  them  together  for  ever, 
was  as  little  of  the  world  in  his  We  are  transformed,  and  by  transfor- 
heart  as  in  his  hand — as  little  in  his  mation  we  pass  from  glory  to  glory, 
spirit  as  in  his  purse.  Divine  love  from  the  glory  of  one  measure  to  the 
is  ivery  estranging  from  worldly  things  glory  of  a  greater — from  the  glory  of  a 
—it  knows  nothing,  and  no  person  greater  to  the  glory  of  the  greatest  mea- 
after  the  flesh.  A  brother  is  nothing—,  sure,  which  is  all  glory,  the  itiheritanee 
a  sister,  a  mother  is  nothing^divine  in  light,  in  glory.  Our  fitness  for  hea- 
th ings  idl.  It  was  60  with  Christ — it  is  ren  is  our  similitude  to  Christ,  and  our 
•0  with  a  Christian.  All  Christ's  chil-  similitude  to  Christ  the  result  of  bis 
dren  take  after  him.  long  and  strong  working  loye^wbo  bath 

Surely  the  duty  of  those  whom  God  made  us  meet,  by  much  pains  and  long 

hath  chosen  is  to  wonder  and  to  admire  labour,  Christ  knows  the  language  of 

his  love.    O  what  knotty  piece  hath  he  heaven  and  teaches  us  it.    He  knows 

selected  in  order  to  be  polished  and  the    law  and   condition  of  heaven— 

made  meet  for  himself  I    O  what  foul  ^  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 

earth  hath  the  potter  taken  to  make  a  the  Lord/' — and  he  fits  the  inhabitants 

vessel  of  mercy,  to  be  fitted  for  heaven  I  to  that  holy  land. 

And  all  without  any  motive  but  because  There  is  a  double  meetness  or  Btnea, 

he  cho6e«    He  loves  because  he  loves.  Christ  pleaseth  his  Father's  eye  in  as, 

We  admire  things  that  move  by  some  and  fulfils  his  will  in  our  justification; 

secret  spring  that  we  cannot  see.    Then  and  he  plenseth  his  own  eye  in  ns,  and 

let  us  admire  divine  love.  fulfils  his  will  in  our  sanctification.  Faith 

And  think  of  the  privilege  conferred  fits  to  Christ,  and  leaves  the  sonl  fit  in 

on  God's  chosen  ones.  Whom  love  hath  Christ  for  his  inheritance.    Love  in 

chosen  out,  wrath    can  never  touch.  Christ  is  an  untiring  principle,— he  lap 

Love  is  as  tender  to  keep,  as  choice  to  out  and  out  for  ns, — he  is  at  cost  and 

take.    ,The  whole   creation  is  under  pains  this  year  and  the  next,  to  give  ns 

orders  to  secure  her  beloved.    A  man  proper  breeding  for  our  fortune  and  our 

in  Christ  has  the  munition  of  rocks  inheritance,^-and  all  from  love.   He 

around  him.    Even  his  sin  cannot  take  acts  not  only  obligedly  m  the  head  of 

away  his  safety,  nor  his  consolation,  the  covenant,  but  natnrally^tolonta- 

Christ  leaves  none  to  the  hazard  of  rily,  as  it  were.    Love  is  the  natnral 

sins  or  times — he  secures  the  objects  of  motion  of  Christ, — it  works  towards 

his  choice  as  his  own  eternal  felicity —  man,  and  in  man,  and  never  leaves 

they  are  his  jewels  set  apart  for  himself,  working  till  the  soul  on  which  it  teizeth 

Our  safety  is  in  this,  it  is  the  spring  of  is  meet  for  heaven, 

our  supplies,  it  is  a  fountain  open.  FVee  The  grace  that  fits  for  heaven  has  iti 

love  is  a  Canaan  of  blessings — ^milk  means,  its  season,  its  course,  and  then 

and  honey  ever  flowing.    Would  you  its  blessed  end.    Its  meant.    Yon  mnst 

be  blessed  in    the  kingdom  blessed  f  not  cast  your  soul  for  salvation  npon  • 

Free  love  hath  in  it  to  do  all — hath  a  miracle,  but  use  means.    God  fits  bv  bis 

long  arm  and  a  full  hand — mercy  for  word,  but  men  will  not  hear.    God  w 

thousands  from  generation  to  genera-  by  prayer,  but  they  will  not  pray;  by 

tion.  his  people,  but  they  will  have  none  of 

Who  hath    madb  us   meet  ?    God  them.    All  holy  means  and  ordinancw 

makes  —  he  makes  us  —  he  makes  us  slighted,  and  yet  the  holy  land  hopw 

meet,  that  is,  fit — he  not  only  makes  us  for — ^how  mad  I — to  look  for  the  end  and 

partakers  of  the  inheritance,  but  meet,  despise  the  means ! 

or  fit  to  be  such.  Itt  seawn.    Earthen  vessels  have  tb^ 

Sin  hath  its  fitting  and  its  finishing,  season  for  forming  and  shaping*   ^' 

Bin  finished  brings  forth  death.    Christ  vation  has  its  day :  «  0  that  thou  b«d« 

also  fits— he  thoroughly  purgeth    his  known  in  this  thy  (fay/"    GodknocW 

floor,  and  then  takes  his  wheat  into  his  and  if  there  be  no  opening  he  go»  ^ 

bam— he  cleanses  it  thoroughly  until  others.    He  comes  to  a  bouse  pr^^T 

it  be  fit  to  make  fine  bread  for  his  table  ing  peace,  and  if  there  be  no  wclcooe 

above.  There  is  a  making,  and  a  making  he  departs,  and  leaves  behind  '^'^'^ 

fit— an  age,  and  a  fall  age— a  fit  age  for  dust  of  his  feet  as  a  witness,  ^  teW 

the  inhentance.  what  an  earthly  heart  it  wtf  ua(>^ 

1^  Thioga  like  to  one  another  bosom  in  jected  him.                              r^  iH 

ene  another-*the  more  like  the  nearer  Grace  fitting  for  hettgp  ^^*SJ!! 

^t77.dnv.iCfafM'0  work  i«  to  make  cmuf^frfmnpaia  tpia  f«f^r^ 
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— line  apoB  line.    All  ia  not  done  in  an  wards,  and  we  shonld  blow  thai  sparkly 

houT)  to  make  the  soul  fit  for  blessed-  prayer,— this  is  the  way  to  have  more,  j 

nen  and  meet  for  heaven.    Grace  eon-  A  complemental  or  full  fitness  is  when 

flioto  long  with  oormption  ere  it  can  get  there  is  a  double  testimony  that  all  is 

the  victory,  and  render  the  soul  fit  for  ours — ^from  God*s  Spirit  and  our  own—. 

heaven.  when  the  soul  is  called  by  this  double 

But  when  grace  has  had  its  fitting  seal  to  the  day  of  redemption.    When 

coune,  then  hath  it  its  Md,  its  funo*  faith  is  lively,  love  strong,  experience 

tion*     The  meet  sonl  expires  into  hei^  hirge,  joy  great*  yea,  unspeakable  and 

ven.    The  Spirit  says.  Come,  when  fit ;  full  of  glory,  then  is  the  soul  fully  fit 

and  the  bride  says,  Come,  when  fit.    A  for  glory.    This  should  be  striven  after, 

fitted  soul  for  heaven  is  a  panting  soul  for  it  ministers  to  an  abundant  entrancd 

for  heaven,  and  Christ  a  panting  hus-  into  the  everlasting  kingdom ;  but  the 

band  for  his  spouse.    Grace,  when  at  soul  should  not  torture  itself  because, 

full  height,  is  meet  to  be  dissolved,  and  with  all  its  pains,  it  cannot  attain  so 

desires  dissolution ;  and  dissolution  is  high.    Some  have  heaven  here, — such 

granted  as  the  means  to  its  ultimate  are  fit  for  heaven,  indeed,  who  carry 

form,  which  is  the  perfection  of  a  thing,  heaven  always  about  with  them.    It  is 

A  Christian  is  perfect  when  he  is  meet  but  out  of  one  heaven  into  another  with 

for  heaven,  and  grace  in  him  is  perfect  them.    Others  get  to  heaven,  even  as  it 

when  he  is  in  heaven.  were  out  of  hell,  and  this  is  great  mercy 

There  is  many  a  panting  soul  saying,  too ;  and  every  soul,  however  low  in 

O  that  I  were  fit  for  heaven  I    Why,  grace,  should  say  so. — Lockyer. 

Christ  will  make  yon  sa    He  works  for  -1——^ 

that  height  to  which  thy  soul  tends,  and  PARENTAL  FAY 0  URITISM  AND 

the  tending  of  thy  heart  thither  through  FRATERNAL  FEUD, 

gjraceis  a  prevenient  disposition,  and  g.i.«,b  xxv.  27. 28.-"  And  the  boy.  grew :  »id 

tne  beginning  01  a  meetness  for  it.     A  Emu  wm  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  th« 

soul  thus  panting  will  be  fit  for  heaven,  ?«"  *  »<>  J«i*  *»•  .•  p!»S  ""^  dwcUing 

J  _   -  _iA  _      A     1.  ^                             •!.  •  In  tentf.    And  Isaac  lOTed  Esau,  became  be 

and  caught  up  to  heaven  ere  ever  it  is  did  eat  of  bti  ▼enHon :  but  Rebckah  lovel 

aware.    Strong  desires  are  the  glimmer-  Jacob." 

inge  of  the  sunrise.    No  soul  should  be  Thb  baysgrew, — and  it  wonld  seem  that, 

sad  that  pants  after  much,  after  more  as  they  grew,  they  were  suffered  very 

grace.     Heaven  is  not  far  from  that  much  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own 

soul  which  truly  and  earnestly  longs  to  inclinations  in  the  choice  of  their  re- 

be  fit  for  it.      When  the  poor  man  spective  occupations  or  modes  of  life. 

wonld  believe,  no  more  such  words  of  Their  natures  were  different ;  and  the 

unbelief  are  heard  as  these,  **  If  then  difference,  apparent  in  their  very  birth, 

oaaet  do  this,  or  that."    And  Christ  was    significantly   indicated    in   their 

qnenehee  not  smoking  fiaz,far  less  will  names.     The  rough  and  ruddy  aspect 

he  quench  flaming  flu.    Panting  to  be  of  the  first-bom, — ^more  like  the  coarse 

fit  to  live  in  heaven,  this  is  flaming  flax,  robustness  of  a  man,  than  the  smooth, 

Chriat  meets  the  coming  prodigfd  and  soft  fairness  of  a  child, — led  to  his  being 

kisses  him;  when  he  is  almost  come  called  by  a  name    denoting    rugged 

home,  will  he  not  be  ready  to  feast  strength, — as  if  he  were  already  full- 

him  t    A  soul  panting  to  be  fit  for  hea-  grown  and  mature;-—^'  And  the  first 

Ten  has  crept  up  to  heaven's  door;  will  came  out  red,  all  over  like  an  hairy 

not  Christ  welcome  this  soul,  and  let  garment;  and  they  called  his    name 

him  in  I  Esau"  (ver.  25).    While,  on  the  other 

Then  pantest  to  be  made  fit  for  hea-  hand,  the  seemingly  accidental  circum* 

Ten  I    Why,  thou  art  fit.     Who  hath  stance  attending  his  brother's  entrance 

made  ns  meet  f    These  are  said  by  the  into  the  world,  suggested  an  appropriate 

apoatle  to  be  fit  for  heaven,  and  yet  he  appellation ;— **  And  after  that  came  hia 

prays  for  them  as  still  wanting  much  brother  out,  and  his  hand  took  hold  on 

grace.    There  is  a  fundamental  fitness,  Esau's  heel ;  and  his  name  was  called 

and  a eomplemental  fitness.  The  lowest  Jacob"  (ver.  26).    It  is  to  this  appella* 

degree  of  true  grace  gives  a  fundamental  tion,  and  to  its  import,  that  Esau  after* 

fitneee  for  heaven.     A  weak  hand  on  wards  so  bitterly  alludes,  in  his  angry 

Chriet  will  save  a  man  from  drowning,  disappointment  at  the  final  settlement 

-i-a  spark  of  fire  will  ascend  to  heaven  of  the  birthright  j^**  Is  not  he  rightly 

ae  traly  as  a  flame^  though  not   bo  named  Jaeobf  for  he  hath  supplanted 

eirmgly;  We  thonld  bless  Gh>d  if  there  me  these  two  times:  he  took  away  nnr 

be  any  spark  in  the  soul  tending  hesveo*  hirthright;  uA^  behold^  now  he  h»tJ| 
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taken  away  my  blessing  f ''  (dhap.  xxvii.  from  the  privilege  of  a  prior  title  to  tha 
36).  And  to  the  same  appellation,  for  birthright  which  the  oracle  had  so  ex- 
a  very  diflferent  purpose,  the  prophet  pressly  conveyed  to  him.  So  far  as  his 
Hosea  refers,  as  an  instance  or  emblem  position  can  be  gathered  from  the  brief 
of  Jacob's  favour  with  God  and  his  notices  of  the  history,  he  is  seen,  from 
destined  superiority,  worthy  to  be  cited  the  first,  occupying  a  subordinate  place 
alongwith  his  wrestling  with  the  angel ;  in  the  household, — engaged  in  the  offices 
— **  He  took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  and  duties  of  the  domestic  routine  of 
the  womb,  and  by  his  strength  he  had  service;  while  Esau  assumes  the  air  of 
power  with  God:  yea,  he  had  power  a  prince,  and  addicta  himself  to  ail 
over  the  angel,  and  prevailed"  (Hos.  princely  sports.  Nor  does  his  position, 
xii.  3, 4).  as  to  outward  circumstances,  improve 

With  these  names,  the  brothers,  as  as  time  moves  on.  Instead  of  receiving 
they  grew  up,  soon  began  to  show  that  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance, 
their  natures  remarkably  corresponded.  Jacob  goes  forth,  poor,  from  his  father's 
Esau's  bold  spirit  found  its  fitting  dwelling;  and  on  his  return  from  a  long 
sphere  of  exercise  in  the  excitement  of  exile,  he  has  actually  to  present  gifts 
the  chase  and  the  wild  sports  of  the  to  his  more  fortunate  brother,  to  whom, 
field.  This,  from  the  beginning,  had  as  it  would  seem,  the  whole  patrimony 
been  the  chosen  trade  of  the  restless  had  by  that  time  fallen  (chap,  xxxii., 
and  fiery  youth  of  the  primeval  world,  xxxiL;.  Esau,  then,  from  his  boyhood, 
who,  in  waging  .  war  against  savage    assumed  the  place  of  the  first- bom,  and 

beasts,  and  clearing   the  woods  and  in  that  capacity  had  free  scope  for  the 

?»]ain8  for  the  habitation  of  men,  whetted  manifestation  of  all  that  was  frank  and 

heir  swords,  like  Nimrod,    for  more  generous  and  manly  in  his  natural  cha- 

martial  exploits,  in    subduing  human  racter.    Jacob,  again,  occupying  a  more 

tribes  and  erecting .  mighty  kingdoms,  humble  and    homely  station,  was   in 

And  still,  in  the  comparatively  settled  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  servile 

and  civilized  life  which  the  patriarchs  vices. 

led«   the  hunter's  adventurous  career        *' Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter;"  ^Ja< 

had  charms  which  one  so  forward  and  cob  was  a  plain  man."     These  expres- 

impetuoas  from  very  boyhood  as  Esau  sions  are  to  be  regarded  as  denoting, 

was,  eould    scarcely  be  expected   to  not  moral  qualities,  but  merely  difiRer- 

withstand.      Jacob,  again,  being  of  a  ences  of  station  and  occupation.     The 

milder  disposition,  addicted  himself  to  word  rendered  "  plain,"  it  is  true,  is 

more  domestic  pursuits.      He  was  dis-  often  used  to  denote  the  integrity  of 

posed  to  lead  a  quiet  pastoral  life,    lie  moral  principle,  or  the  sincerity  of  spi- 

dwelt  in  tents,  following  the  profession  ritual  faith.    A  perfect,  upright,  right- 

of  a  shepherd-farmer,  tending  his  flocks  ecus  man, — one  whose  eye  is  single  and 

and  herds,  and  tilling  the  soil.  whose  heart  is  fixed, — is  frequently  thus 

Thus  far,  the  occupations  of  the  two  characterised.    But  there  is  no  evidence 

brothers  seem  to  have  been  determined  of  Jacob  being  at  this  time  a  truly  spi- 

by  their  respective  temperaments.  But  ritual,  or  sxiiritually  upright  man.    Tlic 

besides  this,  there  is  some  reason  to  contrary  may  rather  be  presumed.  The 

suppose  that  the  difference  between  first  unequivocal  indication  we  have  of 

them  was  one  of  rank,  and  that  Esau's  Jacob's  state  being  safe,  or  his  heart 

manner  of  life  was  not  only  the  result  being  right  with  God,  is  in  the  midnight 

of  the  indulgence  of  his  own  inclination,  vision  at  Bethel; — when,  as  a  louely 

but  the  indication  also  of  his  being  exile,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  stony  piU 

ocoounted  the  elder  son  and  the  heir,  low  which,  ere  the  morning  rose^  he 

The  pursuits  to  which  he  was  devoted  found  reason  to  turn  into  a  saored  pillar, 

were  of  that  noble  character  which  Before  that  memorable  and  eventful 

the  first-bom  of  the  earth  have  ever  night,  there  is  little  in  his  conduct  that 

affected ;   while  Jacob,   on  the  other  would  lead  us  to  regard  him  as  a  coa« 

hand,  appears  to  have  had  the  drudgery  verted  man ; — if  it  be  not,  perhaps;,  tbe 

of  a  more  servile  and  menial  toil  im-  high  value  he  all  along  sets  on  the  birth* 

posed  upon  him.     He  was  early  fami-  right  privilege ; — which  in  his  oircum- 

liarized  to  suoh  service  as  that  which  stances  could  scarcely  raise  any  other 

he  afterwards  rendered  for  his  two  wives  than  a  spiritual  hope  in  his  mind.  But, 

to  his  kinsman  Laban.    In  fact,  it  may  at  all  events,  in  the  verse  now  under 

be   fairly  assumed,    that    before  his  consideration,  it  is  not  his  character, 

father's  death,  Jacob  did  not  derive  but  his  manner  of  life,  that  is  denoted. 

pny  considerable  temporal  advantage  He  ia  described  as  ^  a  plain  man,"  in 
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eontrafit  with  Esau,  who  was  ^  a  can-  quick  kindling  of  the  proud  eyc^  or  thtf 

ning,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  **  knowing  sudden  swelling  of  the  indignant  bosom, 

or  skilfiil  hunter.''    Jacob  had  no  oapa-  as  the  flattery  of  capricious  fondness 

city  or  taste  for  the  pursuits  in  which  and  the  injustice  of  wanton  cmeltj  and 

Esau  excelled.    In  regard  to  these,  he  coldness,  by  tnms  inflame  and  exaspe- 

was  a  plain  man,  timid  and  unskilfnl,  rate  the  feelings  I  Let  pious  parents  be 

and  as  such,  probably,  the  object  of  his  of  one  mind-^as,  in  the  first  instance^ 

brother's  somewhat  supercilious  pity  or  and  above  all,  towards  God,  who  hath 

contempt.    For  the  ambitious,  who  are  given  them  their  children— .so  also,  an- 

foremost  themselves  in  the  accomplish-  der  God,  towards  their  children  wbua 

ments  and  exploits  which  the  world  he  hath  given  them. 
admires,  are  but  too  apt  thus  to  look        Especially,  in  the  ordering  of  theur 

down  upon  plain  men,  whose  humbler  household,  let  them  give  to  Christ  his 

genius  or  more  simple  manners  unfit  due  place,  and  direct  their  children's 

them  for  its  din  and  strife.    Thus  the  thoughts  to  him.    It  is  precisely  in  pro* 

boys  grew.  portion  as  they  do  so,  that  they  will 

How  their  parents  discharged  to  wards  succeed  in  suppressing  all  movements 

them   the    parental   duties, — to  what  of  partiality  or  of  jealousy.    For  thus 

training  they  were  subjected, — to  what  they  will  realize,  and  teach  the  children 

habits  of  obedience  they  were  accus-  whom  they  love  to  realise,  the  great 

tomed, — what  holy  lessons  of  piety  and  truth — so  humbling  and  yet  so  uniting 

lore  they  leamedj — in  what  devout  ex-  — that  they  are  all  alike  nothing  in 

ercises  of  praise  and  prayer  they  were  themselves^  and  that  Christ  alone  is*  to 

wont  to  join, — all  this  is  untold.    One  each  and  all  of  them  alike,  **  all  and  in 

thing  only  is  revealed, — that  *' Isaac  all." 

loTcd  Esau,  bnt  Rebekah  loved  Jacob  "        We  see  here  the  real  fank  whic£i 

(rer.  28).  Isaac  and  Rebekah  committed  in  ths 

Uow  is  this  f  Is  it  that  the  education  rearing  of  their  sons.    For  let  be  coiw 

of  the  two  brothers  had  been  so  ne-  sidered  once  again  what  their  conduct 

glected,  and  the  intercourse  of  their  would  have  been,  had  they  rightly  ap- 

parents  \rith  tliem  had  been  so  unprofit-  prehended  and  acted  upon  the  oraclcr 

able,  that  no  record  could  be  made  of  which  pointed  out  to  them  the  line  of 

the  nurture  of  their  early  years !  Surely  the  future  Saviour, 
not.    But  the  silence  of  the  Holy  Spirit         They  were  taught  to  see  in  their 

respecting  all   except  the  single  fact  younger  son  Jacob,  the  father  of  the 

which  is  so   significantly  noted,  is  a  Messiah, — of  Him  who  was  to  bruise 

solenm  and  emphatic  warning.     It  is  as  the  serpent's  head,  and  bless  all  tha 

ifHe  meant  to  indicate  that  all  the  good  families  of  the  earth;  and  doubtless 

ofthe  godly  rearing  which  these  parents  this  would  have  warranted  a  certain 

ga^e  to  their  children,  was  marred  and  kind  and  measure  of  preference  for 

became  as  nothing,  through  the  indul-  Jacob.    But  it  would  not  have  been 

gence  of  their  favouritism.     Counsel,  after  the  ^csh.    It  would  have  been  no 

correction,    chastisement, — line  upon  merely  personal  and  partial  distinction 

line,  and  precept  upon  precept,— doc-  that  would  have  been  paid  to  him.    On 

trine,  instruction,  reproof,  tears,  prayers,  the  contrary,  as  they  looked  in  faith  on 

—all  that  tenderness  could  suggest  to  the  fair  child  who  was  oonstituted  t» 

soften,  and  all  that  devotion  could  in-  them,  as  it  were,  the  representative  of 

■pire  to  elevate  the  heart, — all  such  in-  Christ, — Jacob  would  have  faded  away 

flaences  these  favoured  children  of  a  from  before  their  eyes ;  and  a  greater 

godly  father  and  a  godly  mother,  in  the  than  Jacob  would  have  appeared.  And 

bosom  of  their  early  home,  must  have  calling  to  mind  the  scene  on  Mount 

abundantly  experienced.    But  there  is  Moriah,  in  which  he  himself  bore  so 

*  a  dead  fly"  in  the  <*ointment."  *'  Isaac  great  a  part,  Isaac  might  have  directed 

loved  Esan,  but  Bebekah  loved  Jacob."  Bebekah,  and  the  rude  Esau,  and  Jacob 

Alas  for  the  inconsistency  of  parents  I  also,  to  fix  with  him  their  spiritual  con* 

Alas  that  they  should  be  so  short-sight-  templation  on  the  one  Redeemer  and 

^ !  Do  they  not  perceive  that  a  single  the  one  propitiation  for  sin,  whose  day 

blemish  or  mistake  may  make  all  their  his  father  Abraham  saw  aiar  ofiv  and 

care  and  toil  fruitless  1  Do  they  not  oh*  vas  glad.    Who  then  is  Jacob!— or 

serve  how  shrewd  and  sharp  their  chil*  who  is  Esau ! — might  have  been  the 

dren  are  to  detect  even  the  slightest  humble   exclamation   of    the   united 

Bynptom  of  unfaithfulness  or  unfair-  household*     Jacob  may  be  honoured 

Ofss  I  I>o  they  uQt  especially  note  the  on  i^pcovnt  of  Christ  who  is  iu  his  loins. 
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Bnt  per8onaU3r,  what  is  Jacob  the  bet-  enriching  all  with  one  common  blees- 

ier  for  this  distinction,  or  what  is  Esan  ing ;   the  unity,  in  a  word,  of  faith  and 

the  worse  for  wanting  it !    To  be  the  love. — (Fa.  cxxxiii.  1 ;  Matt.  xTiill-4.) 

ancestor  of  the  Saviour,  is  to  be  indeed  Set  up,  ye  Christian  parents,  in  the 

gt-eat.    But  to  be  **  least  in  the  kingdom  midst  of  your  children,  Chnst,  and  Christ 

of  heaven,"  is  to  be  greater  still.    And  alone.    Set  not  up  one  child  above  as- 

(hat  distinction  might  have  been  reach-  other,  but  set  up  Christ  above  all.   Let 

ed  by  Esau.  not  Isaac  love  Esau  because  he  **  eats  of 

H  Thus,  in  this  family, — ^in  which  there  his  venison,'* — sympathizing  in  hia  ren- 

was  too  much  disputing  **  who  should  tnrous  trade,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of 

be  the  greatest,"  it  had  been  good  for  it.    Let  not  Rebekah  love  the  more 

all  parties  if  a  little  child  had  been  peaceful  Jacob,  because,  dwelling  in 

ti^en  and  set  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  tents,  he  gives  her  more  of  his  company 

it  had  been  said  to  one  and  all  of  them  and  fellowship.    But  let  both  learn  to 

>-^Be  as  this  little  child.  And  how  good  love  their  children  in  the  Lord.    Isaac 

beyond  all  calculation  would  it  have  need  not  withdraw  his  affection  from 

been  for  them,  if  the  little  child  so  set  Esau,  nor  need  Rebekah  greatly  mode- 

in  the  midst  had  been  none  other  than  rate  her  attachment  to  Jacob.    But  let 

the  ''holy  child,  Jesus;"  the  very  Sa-  Isaac  direct  Esau,  as  a  poor  sinner,  to 

viour  of  whom  Jacob  was  to  be  the  sire  t  the  salvation  which  is  to  be  of  Jacob. 

Then  it  mi^ht  have  been  seen  '*  how  And  let  Rebekah  commend  that  same 

pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  salvation  to  Jacob  himuself,  as  standing 

dwell  together  in  unity  ;**  even  in  the  equalljf  in  need  of  it  with  his  brother 

unity  which  is  like  ^  the  precious  oint-  Esau.  So  shall  they  all — husband,  wife, 

menf  flowing  over  the  whole  body  of  and  children — be    truly  one,— one  in 

the  high  priest,  from  the  head  to  the  their  sense  of  their  own  great  poverty 

lowest  members,  making  all  one ;  the  and  sinfulness ; — one  in  their  appreheji* 

unity  which  the  Spirit  poured  out  from  sion  of  the  righteousness  and  the  on- 

beaven  inspires,  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  searchable  riches  of  Christ.— C<ift<^*f^ 

descends  on  the  mountains  of  Zion,  on  Crenesie, 

The  Foreign  Evangelical  Betiew.    No.  L  well  as  of  donbtfiil  success,  wonld  have 
May  1852.                         Edinburgh,  been  the  attempt  to  start  a  new  perio- 
If  ever  prejudice  against  a  plan  was  dical  in  opposition  to  ^  Kitto,**  althonsh 
conquered  by  the  successful  execution  the  hope  that  some  compromise  mi^t 
of  it,  it  has  been  in  our  case  with  this  be  effected  that  should  admit  of  all  in- 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review.    The  first  terests  being  harmoniously  promoted, 
feeling  which  the  announcement  of  it  was  not  perhaps  chimerical.     Mean- 
ezcited  was,  we  must  own,  one  of  dis-  while,  casting  our  eyes  across  the  At* 
appointment  and  regret.    We  had  long  Ian  tic,  we  saw,  not  without  a  mixtnre 
thought  it  disgraceful  to  Scotland  that  of  envy  and  shame^   our  enterpriflog 
a  quarterly  medium  of  theological  lite-  cousins  of  the  States  sending  forth,  in 
rature  seemed  unable  to  live  in  it.  Once  all  their  leading  denominations,  their 
or  twice,  when  negotiations  for  wiping  one  or  two  quarterly  journals,  most  of 
off  this  blot  upon  our  escutcheon  had  them  ably  conducted,  and  some  of  them 
proceeded  so  far  that  a  prospectus  was  of  first-rate  quality.    Two  of  these  have 
ready  to  be  thrown  off  with  some  hope  all  along  had  a  partial  circulation  in  th^ 
of  success,  unexpected  obstacles  sprang  country — the  **  Biblical    Bepositorji^ 
up,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  gi'ound.  afterwards  the    **  Bibllotheca   Sacn> 
Aa  to  Dr  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  and  the  «  Princeton  Review."  l*e  for- 
Literature,  highly  deserving  of  support  mer,  as  we  stated  last  month,  is  no« 
though  it  is,  there  are  very  many  on  reprinted    entire  in  Edinburgh;  tut 
whose  countenance  the  conductors  of  however  successful  as   a  speculabon 
a  theological  journal  might  naturally  this  may  prove,  the  mauer  it  provides, 
reckon,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  do  not  though  of  high  merit  for  ability  and  re- 
^  take  it  in,"  and  are  not  very  likely  to  search,  is  not  by  any  means  such  as  to 
do  so.    What  the  reasons  of  this  mav  satisfy  the  bulk  of  theological  read^ 
be,  it  IS  needless  here^to  inquire.    It  is  in  this  country.  The  other  Review— the 
with  the  fact  we  have  to  do.    What  **Princeton"—whUe  quite  as  aMe,»n«^ 
then  was  to  be  done !    Ungracious,  as  some  departments  more  6o,  is  fcr  better 
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suited  to  our  genlos  and  vela ;  and  it 
WAS  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  it 
the  patronage  of  aa  many  of  our  readers 
as  conld  afford  to  procure  it,  that  we 
wrote  our  last  month's  notice  of  it.  Still, 
it  were  to  deceive  ourselves  did  we  sup- 
pose that  this  or  any  other  means  would 
procure  for  the  "Princeton"  such  a 
number  of  subscribers  as  ought  to  read 
some  quarterly  journal  of  theological 
literature.  In  this  state  of  things  "Tbb 
FoBEiQN  £vAiro£LiOAL  Review"  offers  a 
new  solution  of  the  problem,  which  even 
now  will  supply  the  great  desideratum, 
and  eventually,  we  fondly  hope,  stimu- 
late to  the  prod  action  of  a  native  manu- 
facture, adequate  to  British,  or,  at  least, 
Scottish  wants. 

The  plan  of  reprinting  only  the  best 
articles  selected  from  different  periodi- 
cals, instead  of  reprinting  any  one  of 
them  entire,  secures  (under  such  editor- 
ship 08  the  publishers  have  obtained)  a 
regular  supply  of  first-class  matter, 
while  the  principlt$  and  objeeU  of  the 
editor  will  bo  guarantee  suflioient  for 
general  unity  of  scope  and  elevation  of 
tone.  As  to  the  publishers'  department 
of  it,  the  very  look  of  the  first  number 
is  enough  to  make  any  one  fall  in  love 
with  it.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
beautiful  octavo  pagies,  a  paper  and 
type  on  which  the  eye  reposes,  and  this 
for  half-a-crown,  is  certainly  a  marvel, 
even  in  these  our  days  of  cheap  litera- 
ture. But  better  than  all  is  the  article 
itself, — ^we  mean  the  eight  papers  we 
get  for  our  half-crown.  The  judgment 
shown  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  these  papers  will  let  the  public  see 
what  they  may  in  future  expect  from 
the  editor.  AVe  can  but  touch  upon 
them,  having  nearly  exhausted  our 
space. 

A  better  beginning  could  not  have 
been  made  than  with  **  The  ConsemUive 
PrineipU  in  our  Literature" — fresh,  strik- 
ing, seasonable,  and  in  some  parts  bril- 
^ut>  though  its  references  are  occa- 
sionally more  American  than  British. — 
*"  Intjnration  and  Catkollcitm**  discusses 
that  great  question  of  the  day — inspira- 
tion—with reference  to  the  sad  position 
which  Professor  Scherer  of  Geneva  has 
taken  up.-^The  information  regarding 
Germany,  in  the  the  third  paper,  from 
Hagenbach's  **  Church  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,'* 
will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and 
extremely  interesting  to  all. — The  tpiri- 
^f*t»  of  the  Old  Testament  is  vindi- 
cated and  illustrated  in  the  fourth 
article,  io  a  Hue  of  exe^tical  research 


for  which  there  is  still  great  room, 
and  in  which,  with  some  exceptions, 
it  contributes  valuable  germs  of 
thought.—"  Theories  qf  the  Church"  (art. 
v.),  takes  occasion,  from  a  work  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  on  the  Unity. of 
the  Church  Cone  of  the  ablest  produc- 
tions of  the  Oxford  school,'*)  to  con- 
trast the  ritttoZ  with  the  evangelioal  theory 
of  the  church.  But  the  two  conclud- 
ing papers  are,  in  our  view,  the  master- 
pieces.* 

A  more  insidious  discourse  than 
Professor  Park's  on  ^The  Theology  of 
the  Inielleet  and  that  </  the  Fedings,"  we 
have  seldom  read.  It  was  **  listened  to 
with  unbounded  admiration;  its  fame 
went*through  the  land;"  and  certainly 
it  displays  great  talent.  But  it  is  full 
of  sophistry  and  danger.  It  furnishes 
a  convenient  principle  bv  which  what- 
ever in  Scripture  the  author  cannot  re- 
concile to  his  ^  intellect,"  may  be  got 
rid  of  as  addressed  only  to  the  ^  feel* 
ings."  Much  as,  by  this  process,  Pro- 
fessor Park  appears  to  have  disposed  of 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  we  thought, 
when  we  read  him  some  months  ago, 
that  we  could  ^  drive  a  coach-and-six" 
through  the  remainder  which  still 
passes  muster  with  him  as  the  .^theo- 
logy of  the  intellect."  But  he  found 
more  than  his  match  in  Dr  Hodge  of 
Princeton,  who  took  him  up  in  his  Re- 
view, and  with  crushing  effect  exposed 
the  lame  philosophy  on  which  his  theory 
was  based,  and  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces to  all  theology  which  its  application 
involves.  The  controversy  has  gone  on, 
for  our  article  is  but  the  first  of  three 
which  appeared  in  the  Princeton.  Any 
thing  more  masterly,  we  have  not  for 
a  long  time  read.—''  The]  Unity  of  the 
Human  Bacei*  contains  more  that  is  sa- 
tisfactory on  that  vital  subject  than  all 
we  have  hitherto  met  witlL  It  is  full 
of  facts,  exceedingly  well  selected  and 
put,  and  is  the  production  of  one  who 
feels  the  real  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion and  knows  how  to  deal  with  them. 
When  truth  is  scientifically  assailed,  it 
is  matter  of  congratulation  that  it  should 
have  such  defenders. 

We  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
press our  confidence  that  tueh  a  quarter- 
ly medium  of  the  best  theological  lite* 
rature,  and  at  such  a  cost,  cannot  but 
prove  as  successful  as  its  projectors 
could  desire. 

*  Art  vL  "  Wat  Solomon  the  JuUkor  ef  BeOe* 
Hatteef  Uom  tb»  «  Prlnotton,'*  w«  h«T«  already 
bod  oMuioii  to  conmrnd  in  our  iMt  montti  •  bo- 
tice  of  Uut  periodical.  » 
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Tkel^orthBrUi^Bmew.    No.2:XXIII.  —that  he  wm  tiM  nun  yboM  Bund  a&a  tod. 

May  1852.  whose  enein^ea  and  opinlom^  and  whoee  paih 

Without  at  aU  meaning  to  charge  the  ujon  Ae'^lXiiS^dinolil'^S^  Sf^ 

editor  with  not  having  « set  forth  good  country,  aa  that  his  likeneas  can  never  he 

wine  at  the  beginning,"  we  can  most  thenoe  effaced,  nor  himself  forgotten  ?  A  cen- 

truly  say,  that  **  after  men  have  drunk  tnry  or  two  hence  it  will  not  be  that  the  naoM 

well,  he  has  "  not  supplied  « that  which  ^f  Chalmebs  hM  gone  to  its  fin^  '«^>f 

is  worse."    The  interest  of  the  conclud-  F^'"' ^^^^^^^h""^  .P'^-rt  "1^ 

.   _                r  au*            V           -ii.  'A     atx  land  some  hundred  years  on,  will  not  be  rait- 

mg  paper  of  this  numbel^  with  its  80  ting  any  such  question  aa  this  to  their  sir«- 

pages  on  the  life  of  Dr  Chalmers  from  'Thomas  Chalmers!— who  was  he?*      The 

the  pen  of  Isaac  Taylor,  so  thoroughly  religious  cottager  of  Scotland's  remotest  glcna, 

eclipses  that  of  the  other  articles,  that,  <^r  a  feneration  or^two  has  passed  away,  will 

able  and  interesting  though   many  of  »^*  need  to  be  told  that  he  owes  an  endless 

themare.wen,u.tdevotethebnefBjace  ^'^tel^Nrro/thtSu^'liK 

at  our  command  to  that  single  article,  happen;  or  not  unless  social  cataatropha  shaU 

It  18  far  too  crowded  with  solid  thinking  in  the  interval  sweep  SeotUnd  clean  of  its  tree 

for  us  to  be  able  to  give  even  an  abstract  heart,  its  fervent  mind,  and  its  retentive  mem- 

of  its  contents.   We  trust  that  every  in-  o»7 1  Scotland,  we  think,*will  forget  ChalnMa 

telligent  member  of  the  Free  Church  ^^n  i*  h"  forgotten  Knox,  and  when  it  for- 

will  make  a  point  of  perusing  so  able  LTwUt^ mrln^l  TorS^^^^^Z^l 

and  instructive  a  paper.    We  believe  abkU  be  Scotland  no  more." 
that  its  estimate  both  of  Chalmers  and 

of  the  public  events  in  which  he  per-  chalmebs  as  a  gospki>preache«. 

formed  so  prominent  a  part,  is,  on  the  "  '*  ^"  *^^  *^»*»  taking  up  the  oonspicuoiu 

whole,  singularly  sound,  and  a  remark-  |!*°'^T  *"'  ^^•P"**^'^  dispensation,  and  iu 

«Y>i»  J^.«»J!1»A  A^  Ai  ^    ^                  •    J-     J  fitness  to  move  the  conscience,  and  to  appease 

able  contract  to  the  narrow,  prejudiced  i^  Chalmers,  affecting  to  add  nothing  totS 

and  unsatisfactory  views  of  most  English-  wealth  he  adminiatored,  but  labouring  only  to 


^    -lothing  w    „^^ 

Scotch    Church    question;   and    every  j,»»tr<"n"'(nodisi«i»g.n.enttoofl.en)rfrf- 

ScotchinanmreadlnghUMfemnsthav^  ^/hir,'^  1*^ Atlr^S^"^- 

been  sadly  disappointed  at  his  nibbling  tent,  at  the  time,  hut  which  promises  to  be  the 

allusions  to  the  subject.  The  only  point  more  permanent,  because,  although  all  mca 

on  which  we  would  be  disposed  to  take  know,  nor  will  they  ever  forget,  who,  mainly, 

exception  to  Mr  Taylor's  views,  is  his  ^"^  *^*  instrument  employed  to  bring  it  about, 

estimate  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  ^*  ^Jj?  ^5-^**  .*?  '^a  *5?  l^  *tose  speciaia« 

*«^  "n*  r«k«i™^-«»         'A*       •         ^oow**,  Qf  the  individual  mmd  which  serve  to  attach  a 

^.      ^r  Chalmers  s  position  m  regard  to  ^amt  to   a  new  utterance  of   Christianity. 

It.     When  he  speaks  of  Dr  Chalmers  Happy,  most  happy  was  Chalmers  in  this  r»- 

liftmg  up  the  Confession  like   an  un-  spect,  that,  while  he  has  left  a  name  which 

healthy  encrustment  from  the  Scottish  Scotland  will  never  cease  to  pronounce  with 

mind,  enabling  men  to  breathe  freely  ^°^®  *^^  veneration,  he  has  held  it  off  from 

he  uses  language  too  figurative,  indeed,  i.^^  ^ould  he  have  endJred  as  that  whi«^  in 

to  make  his  meamng  very  plain,  but  ap-  certain  noted  instances,  has  fixed  upon  a  re- 

pearmg  to  us  to  convey  rather  a  wrong  ligious   community   a   desi^ation— a  masm, 

impression.      If  he  had  compared  the  boding  its  doom,  as  proclaiming  its  origin,  its 

Confession  to  a  skeleton  or  framework,  V^^^^J,  "d,  too  much,  its  feeUng." 
and  spoken    of   Chalmers    as    having        chalmebsIs  influence  as  a  professob. 
clothed  the  bare  bones  with  flesh  and        «  The  extraordinary  impulse  which  DrChal- 

skin  and  colour,  completing  the  organi-  mers  gave  to  the  young  ministerial  mind  of 

2ation  of  which  hard,  doctrinal  theolo-  Scotland,  from  the  Professor\i  chair,  had  rthr 

gianshad  but  presented  the  ruffffedskele-  *»®*^  ^  *^®"«  «"•*  movements  whidx  afWr- 

ton,  he  would  have  made  a  statement  ^'?*>*r«^°£!i  ♦lP'^°*'*l!^  Z?**  TS 

hi^H  '\TT'^''.  "^^^^ir-  7^^^  ?::rof t^nli^iSuShTlSn?^^^ 

historical  truth.    But  we  will  not  dwell  Vas  that  which  he  wi^unexampled  power 

on  small  exceptions,  where  there  is  so  imparted.    'The  young  ministerial  mind  of 

much  to  delight.    We  can  but  extract  Scotland  needed  to  be  put  afresh  into  possss- 

a  few  of  very  many  passages  we  would  "i®*^  ^^  *  thorough  and  unabated  evangeUe 

have  felt  pleasure  in  transcribing.  f°*»«?»*  °' ^•^!f',"  ''^^'^'  **5  *^*  S?*  *Sf.l' 

'^  "*"&'  to  all  semi-mfidel  evasions,  and,  on  Uie  other, 

CHALUERS  AW  EPOCH  PEBSOM.  to  a  Stem  and  rigid  doctrinal  noHonalitm,  the 

*<Can  we  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Thomas  wordy  dialectic  fixedness  of  the  Coveoaatiog 

Chalmebs  wm  one  of  theio  epoch  pebsoms  era.    The  stiff  adherence  toprincapleiiaBdUM 
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onlMnaiiw  feUov^Dflf  Mt  iato  pnetieo  of  %    of  inf«r«ntial  msnMhmtj;  but  tbe  i^rit  of 
f8n«nl  rale,  mo^  ae^  to  pMi  imdor  a  pro-    love,  of  powor^  and  of  a  Boond  mind/  »*^ 
e0M  wbeh  should  rotain  tho  mora/  tvbttance 

of  this  ilnnw»,  while  it  loosened,  and  broko     *    iwfatuatiow  OP  BWTOH  STATBBMMf  inr 
up.  and  soaled  ofT,  the  time-ttiickened  cnist  of  rSBMiTZUSQ  THS  DWRUPtioif. 

pertinaeity  and  seropolosltj.  A  master^s  hand        **  If  at  the  moment  of  this  religions  reylTal 
VM  needed  in  S60t]aad~-^one  might  lay  a     there  had  been  among  the  statesmen  of  tiie 
giant*s  ann)— 4o  rend  away  from  deep  and  ear-     time.  Whig  or  Tory,  one~we  do  not  say,  a 
Best  piety  its  Pharisaism,  and  to  rid  Christian     spiritoally-minded  and  a  Christian  man,  bnt 
morsUty  of  Rabbiism.    There  was  needed  a     one  convertant  with  religions  Ziistozy,  and  of 
Gbxat  Soitl,  and  a  strong  mind,  competent  to     sagacity  to  take  note  of  what  was  going  on  ia 
ue  task  of  patting  npon  things  Christian,  a     Scotland,  and  to  interpret  those  events  aright^ 
Ckmtuin  Interpretation,  instead  of  a  Jewish     and  to  forecast  their  inevitable  issnes— if  then 
gloss.    Chalmers  rendered  this  servioe  to  the    had  been  one  snch  man  at  hand,  it  wonld  hava 
church  without  relaxing  any  great  principles,     been  easy  for  him  to  make  way,  legally,  for 
snd  without  letting  in  the  latitndinarian  feel-     that  movement,  thus  saving  the  E^blxshmenty 
log.    Always  serious  himself,  and  observant  of    and  saving  patronage  too,  so  far  as  it  ought  ta 
whatever  is  indeed  sacred,  he  could,  without     have  been  saved.    No  such  mind — no  sucb 
risk  of  mischief,  bring  down  the  .'forces  of  his     l»'go  soul  was  at  hand.    Scotland,  therefore^ 
lobuit  understanding  to  bear  with  a  crushing    felltntothehands,  not  merely  of  worldly-minded 
weigfatfupoa  nay  of  those  solemn  frivolities,  or    men^  but  of  merely  technical  mc«— men  of 
panetiltens  overdoings,  which  Scotland  had     routine,  and  lawyers^men  whose  heads  weiv 
r«tuned  as  keepsakes  of  its  ancient  PuriUn-     stuffed  with   verbalities  — men:  whose   taeft 
isBk  Much  was  done  by  Chalmers  incidentally     would  much  sooner  have  enabled  them  to  b^ 
sffiong  his  students,  to  set  their  genuine  sen-     leem  themselves  well  in  ofSce  at  the  Sublim* 
oiuness — ^their  proper  conscientiousness — upon     Porte,  or  under  the  emperor  of  China,  than  to 
a  broader  andf  more  solid  foundation  than     apprehend  those  heavings  of  the  heart,  and 
heretofore  it  had  ooenpied;  bnt  we  are  far  from     those  revoltincs  of  the  undentanding  which 
rore  that  this  tame  process,  so  important  and    agitate  a  parish  in  Scotland  upon  whicli  a  god* 
neeoessary  in  relation  to  the  spreading  impiety    less  hurdnas  forced  a  godless  minister.  .... 
of  the  present  times,  does  not  vt(  need  to  be        "Insanity  is  curable,  but  not  infatuation; 
earned  a  stage  or  two  farther  still.  interested  folly  never  learns  wisdom;  but  tho 

'*Mtteh  was  done  also— (we  need  not  doubt  time  of  its  confusion  was  now  drawing  on. 
it)— bj  Dr  Chalmers  from  the  Chair,  and  in  Some  will  tell  us  that  the  patronage  infistn*. 
the  eoarse  of  his  personal  commnnications  tion  did  triumph  in  1843.  So  it  did;  bnt  it 
with  his  students,  to  loosen  from  their  minds  triumphed  in  a  sense  which  nothing  short  of 
tfaftt  overweening  regard  to  the  religious  usages     ineffitble  folly  will  prompt  a  man  to  speak  of 

|)«caliar  to  Scotland,  which  has  operated  to     &s  if  it  should  be  gloried  in 

encase  its  miaisten  in  their  ecclesiastical  na-  **  The  men  who  did  all  this  needless  "Wrong 
Uonality.  His  frequent  visits  to  England,  and  would  not  have  sent  Claveriiouse  and  his  ti«op» 
the  feKoitons  friendships  which  resulted  fit>m  ors  to  seonr  the  hills  of  ScotUnd,  for  this  would 
hii  intercourse  with  the  ministers  and  lay  not  have  suited  the  taste  of  the  times;  but 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  produced  in  what  they  did  was,  in  every  high  sense,  as 
himself  a  cordial  and  verr  unreserved  recogni-  great  an  enormity,  and  as  imwarrantable  • 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  order  of  piety  cruelty.  And  how  impolitic  was  it  1  A. 
may,  and  does  flourish,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Qovernment  only  moderately^  wise  would  bet- 
Episcopacy;  and  that  a  worship  tiioroughly  ter  have  calculated  its  own  interests,  at  that 
"piritual  mav  consist  with,  and  does  express     critical  moment^^  The  population  of  Scotland, 


before  him,  and,  in  a  word,  a  statesman's  com-  anguish.    There  was  nothing  of  political  ca- 

prehenstveness,  a  statesman's  sagacity,  a  states-  tastrophe  that  was  then  improbable.    Yet,  at 

>asa*Bpowerof  continuous  attention  to  details,  length,  a  remedial  energy  had  sprung  np  in 

while  retentive  of  his  larger  purposes,  ana  Scotland,  and  wss  eoming  into  contact  with 


what  was  not  less  needed,  a  fsr  more  freely  de-  and  there  to  carry  healingfor  the  putrefying 

▼eloped  Christian  intelligence  than  bad  hereto-  sores  of  the  social  body.    This  church  wanted 

fore  belonged  to  it.    The  word  which  Chal-  only  a  word  of  bidding,  or  onlv  of  leave : — 

nien  might  have  addressed  to  the  young  mind  only  the  hnndredth  part  of  a  smile  of  approval 

of  Sootlttd,  as  from  year  to  year  it  came  under  from  men  in  authority,  how  would  it  have 

his  training,  was  of  this  sort,  (using  a  little  daddened  the  loyal  hearts  of  the  men  who  had 

paraphrastic  license)—*  For  Ood,  at  Uiis  time,  then  cirded  themselves  for  the  afflictive  labours 

ud  in  preparation  ior  the  great  movements  in  of  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  loath* 

vhieh  we  are  to  act  our  parts,  has  not  given  some  pestilences  of  the  people ! 
V  the  spirit  Of  bondage,  «nd  ot  itiftltneiiy  and       <*  And  undorwliftt  99xt  of  ml*  or  gnidanoe  faftd 
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thif  reviving  ChrUtitn  b«irrol«&n  oome  at  dosiry,  and  solid  rather  than  brilUant 

that  tim«  ?    Thii  Christ-Uka  tool,  prapwod  talent^  raised  himself  to  a  poaitioa  of 

to  «ndiue  all  thingB,  had  come  under  the  con-  j^j^j^  eminence  among  scientific  medical 

trol  of  a  set  of  men,  »poitohc,  in  ^^f^  nien.\  His  researches  have  been  od- 

vhich  even  a  Nero  might  have  anderstood  i^^,    ,   .   .^  ^^^  •roi.,wii»   ^f  tma  nAOM 

and  hailed  as  good-in*thi»  sense,  namely,  lected  into  one  volume,  of  660  pages, 

that  they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  civil  containing  twenty-eight  memoirs  of  dif- 

anthorities  Just  as  Paul  and  Peterhad  done ;  and  f  erent  lengtbs-^three  on  natural  hiatory, 

tiias,  as  related  to  the  malignant  turbulence  fiye    on  anatomy,  four  on  important 

of  the  people,  they  were  the  very  men  who  points   connected  with  the  brain,  the 

should  fcave  been  favour^  su8Umed,peeted,  j^eart,  and  the  hlood-vessels,  &c^  ten 

bv  a  Government — a  Crovemment  itselt  m  .i    ,  j      •  i.     •  i  

pJrU.  And  of  what  temper  was  that  one  man  on  pathology,  and  Six  on  physioUj^. 
who  stood  aB  the  Prince  of  this  serviceable  Though  he  seems,  while  young,  not  to 
company  f  A  man,  take  him  altogether,  such  have  been  destitute  of  religious  privi- 
as  the  world  does  not  see,  nor  the  church  nro-  leges,  his  active  life  was  spent^in  a  state 
duce,  oftener  than  at  intervals  of  five  hundred  ,,£  alienation  from  God,  and  without 
years  I  Or  erant  it  that  you  may  name  a  ^^^y^  ^^  ^^^  f^^  of  religion. 
dozen  such,  looking  over  the  entire  nela  of  -.  ,  «'.  cvr^  i.»  — ««  ««:-,.I^:*f. 
church  history  for  f  ighteen  centuries.  Read  l^  the  prime  of  hfe,  he  was  seized  with 
now  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  fourth  of  a  dreadful  disease— cancer  in  the 
these  volumes,  and  there  see  what  sort  of  spirit  it  tongue.  It  kept  him  in  a  state  of  fear- 
was,  and  how  he  stood  related,  specially,  to  fui  suffering  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
the  dangers  Mid  the  diseases  of  the  time  then  giightiy  relieved  by  occasional  oper*- 

I'^'f'^^Uw"^  '♦I*  ^r*?""*?*^!  *^L  tT!  tions,  but  ultimately  it  proved  fatal,  and 

cast  forth  from  the  church.    A  man,  for  the  »        /r  •«  i  •»  At^*.  Zi^ ^iZ^^n^u 

sake  of  whom,  and  of  his  services,  aid  of  his  cut  him  off  in  his  41st  year,  on  the  30tii 

loyal  temper,  not  an  atom  of  compromise  could  July .  1849.     It  was  about  the  beginning 

be  granted  which  might  have  retained  him  in  of  his  illness  that  he  underwent  the 

his  place !    AVhat ! — so  it  is,  and  after  this  blessed  change  by  which  he  was  nam- 

fashion  is  it  that  the  vrise  in  this  worid  are  1,^^^^  among  the  humble  and  holy  chil- 

wiM !    Could  not  so  much  as  a  corner  of  the  ^      ^  q^     jj    ^^  ^  ^^    ^^ 

Patron's  usurpations  be  notched  off  just  as  the  , .  ^  ,  y      \^     **««««  gw««  w  »»»  *-«|i 

grice  of  keeping  a  man  Uke  Thomas  Ohahaers  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  quietness,  and  thns  wnt«B 

I  his  place? to  his  wife,  announcing  the  ohange>— 

'\T*i^^A?"P**?°»^**°'^*^  »*  broadly,  and  in        « j^        i^^^i    .^^^  ^^.^     I  have  been 

ion  than  I 
late 


..  .11  , .       .       -    .     •   .  ...«..»«.«».  «w~..«..w»,  ...^^ •  sincerely  hope 

timea  wnU  regard  it~the  wt)rk  of  the  men  to  ^^  ^e  permanent,  of  the  importance  of  refi- 
Whose  pertinacity  and  pur-blmd  adherence  to  gioi.auithe  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  earthly 
technicalities,  and  to  vested  interests,  it  must  honours  and  pleasures,  has  been  ever  present 
be  attributed--the  Disruption  of  1843,  vnll  ^jt^  ^^^  j  f^it  ^^^^  ^^  honoura  (scientific) 
for  ever  stand  historically  grouped  along  with  y^i^^^  j  j^^^^  been  so  anxious  to  obtain,  are 
those  doings  of  bigot  govemmenU,  which,  j,^t  „  ^^^^  compared  vrith  that  enduring 
though  triumphantly  successful  at  the  moment,  -^^^  ^f  j^j^a  arising  from  a  fall  dependence 
have  brought  upon  nations  centuries  of  terrible  ^^^n  God,  and  faith  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
retribution,  rhe  parsUel  instances  we  pur- 
posely abstain  from  naming;  for  it  shall  not  u  ^  \  mentioned  before,  my  isolation  here 
seem  as  if,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  thunder  j^^m  my  usual  pursuits  and  the  quiet  Ufe  I 
to  a  naragraph,  we  were  ending  it  with  scenes  j^ad,  has  brought  me  to  think  more  of  what 
of  wholesale  murder.  It  is  enougb,  and  we  ^^  g^^u  be  hereafter  than  I  have  been  in  the 
are  content,  if,  with  this  hint,  the  philosophic  y^^^  ^f  d^ing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  may 
and  well-informed  reader,  removing  from  the  ^ot  be  a  fleeting  impression,  hut  that  it  may 
fe^J'vv';"^  "P?^  ?!.  breaking  up  of  the  yi^ld  fruit  meet  for  repentance.  I  am  awaii 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  all  circuna-  {^^  ^he  things  of  this  worid  are  stiU  regarded 
stances  of  an  extrinsic  kind,  shal  recojgnise  in  ^y  ^le  far  above  their  real  value ;  bat  ft  may 
it,  as  ch^eable  upon  the  Eng  ish  Govern-  ti^g  pi^jged  the  Lord  to  send  this  dinensa- 
ment  at  that  time,  those  essential  characteris-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  fo,  „,  ^^^^^  b^^gt,  5^1 
tics  of  F  AUK  Wisdom  of  which  our  ovrn  his-  ^^  ^a^.  g^eat  reaebn  to  be  thankful  for  what 
tory,  and  sUU  more  so  that  of  France,  in  the  W  occurred,  and  my  present  vexation  nay 
^^^  ,^^^  seventeenth  centunes-the  |,,  t^e  cause  of  much  rejoicing." 
seventeenth  especially— afford  the  memotable  r^^  »i.-  i-  •  i  x  tw 
examples.  Of  ^  his  proYious  religions  stai^  Dr 

,  Wilson  gives  the  following  aooount:— > 

9or  of  Anaiomy  and  Mtdunne  %n  the  already  been  given,  'it  never  stracknelM 

^  UnivenUyofSt  Andrews.     By  GlOBOC  he  was  a  religTous  maa«    I  do  not  tliiak  tbsS 

WlUOHy  M.D.         Edinburgh :  1852.  he  had  then  learned  the  great  truth,  thaty^tt 

rr— 1  I    Tk   y%  *ji                 *•       jfn  *i.  Si  well  as  jmpAUs  part  of  nuui*s  iiatuie.* 

Tai  late  Dr  Reid  was  a  native  of  Bath-  «•  During  the  latkur  part  of  his  tetidsass  in 

gate,  and  through  hifli  peiweyenxig  in-  Edhi]^iUBr^WQdtiM9«ictopart9Clilifi4«u& 
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ia  Si  Aadnwi,  1m  took  »  good  daal  of  intorwt  fori.  He  rtadied  U  u  ft  book  which  only  those 

in  the  religiou  cooflict  which  at  Uhe  time  who  hare  the  guiduiee  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

divided  the  EsUbliahed  Church  of  Scotlaiid,  who  inspired  it,  can  undentaad ;  aad  he  wm 

Bat  it  WM  the  ecolesiutical  rather  than  the  earnest  m  prayer  to  Q'od  for  the  gift  of  His 

tlieoIo|[ieal  aspect  of  the  questions  in  dispute  Spirit     Nor  did  He  who  loveth  to  be  en- 

whieh  interested  him,  and  he  cast  in  his  lot  treated,  forget  His  promise  to  give  the  Holy 

with  neither  of  the  contending  oarties.  When  Spirit  to  them  that  adc  Him.    Within  some 

he  was  apDointed  Professor,  ne  joined  the  three  weeks  at  farthest,  a  peace,  composure, 

Establishea  Church,  of  which  he  had  not  pre-  contentment,  and  joy,  whicli  John  Beid  had 

Tionsly  been  a  member,  and  in  it  he  remained  never  known  in  the  most  healthful  and  nros- 

to  his  death.     He  was  exemplary  in  his  at-  porous  season  of  his  past  life,  pervaded  his 

tendance  on  the  ministratious  of  the  Rev.  Dr  soul,  and  his  heart  began  to  fill  with  '  the  per- 

Cook«  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  elders  of  his  feet  love  that  casteth  out  fear.*  ** 
charch.  When  he  became  the  head  of  a  house-         rni.     i  l      ^r     -^r    f         rn.      -o^^^ 

hold,  he  had  family  prayers  daily,  but  he  went  «  Tho  ^i?  }^^  Martm,  of  the  Freo 

through  them  formally,  and  vras  glad  appa-  Clinrch,  Bathgate,  when  he  heard  of 

rently  when  some  thing  occurred  to  prevent  Dr  Raid's  terrible  illness,  knowing  his 

them.    Sunday  was  decorously  kept ;  but  it  former  carelessness,  went  expressly  to 

was  an  irksome  day,  Mid  he  did  not  hesitate  converse  with  him  on  spiritual  things, 
to  read  scientific  booki,  or  to  use  his  micro.         ^   .       ^     ascertain  his  state  before 

•cope,  when  he  could  do  either  without  creat-  ^r^      Tni  T^^i.  m    •  i-       i:   ^ 

in/wandal.  or  vexing  those  he  loved,  whose  Go^.     There  was  both  Christian  kind- 

fMlings,  even  when  he  counted  them  weak-  ness  and  heroism  in  this  act;  for  Dr 

BMses  or  prejudices,  he  would  not  willingly  Beid  was  naturally  extremely  reserved 

■fiend.  on  such  subjects,  and  his  most  intimate 

**I  should  besonyto  undervalue  the  sincerity  friends  could  seldom  penetrate  to  his 

of  his  reli|tous  profession  at  this  time,  or  to  iomost  sentiments.     After  speaking  of 

Mm  inherent  to  the  influence  in  deenening  ^^^  ^^  palpable  absence  of  real  religion 

bis  most  profound  convictions,  which  was  .    ,  .    -f^  '^  .i^*^    tli--  -iir».»:..  ^t^Jz  ;» 

exerted  upon  him  by  regular  attendance  on  W,^«  former  state,  Mr  Martin  s^s,  in 

public  worship,  the  maintenance  of  family  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Dr  Reid  8 

praver,  the  society  of  a  pious  wife,  intereonrse  biographer:-.* 

with  devout  relatives  and  friends,  the  loss  of        »i  ^  ^f^  jg^j  ^^ar  perception  of  this  that 

his  first-born,  which  sorely  afflicted  his  alTec-  maA^  me,  when  I  heard  of  hu  dangerous  state, 

ftioQate  heart,  the  death  of  his  father,  and  g<J  to  St  Andrews  for  the  express  purpose  of 

other  events.    And  I  am  solicitous  to  guard  endeavouring  to  ascerUin  his  spiritual  state, 

against  making  his  later  religious  earnestness  ^d  of  dealing  with  him,  if  need  were,  mor« 

appear  more  prominent  by  depreciating  that  fiathfuUy  than  I  was  too  conscious  I  had  ever 

of  his  earlier  years.    But  there  is  no  room  ^one  befoiv.    This  was  in  summer  1848.    I 

for  doubt    He  himself  would  reproach  me  ^^^  shown  into  his  study,  he  being  out  at  the 

from  his  place  of  bliss  were  I  to  represent  him  time.    Nearest  his  arm-chair  lay  on  his  table 

at  this  time  a  Christian.    Those  who  loved  the  Bible;  next  to  it  lay  a  volume  of  Dr  Chal- 

him  most  and  knew  him  best,  mourned  that  men*  Scripture  Readings.    There  was  a  num- 

he  was  not  odo,  and  he  felt  it  himself.   Years  ||^  of  medical  works  on  the  table;  but  the 

before,  at  the  death  of  his  devout  brother- in-  -works  uppermost  and  nearest  were  all  more 

law,  Mr  Taylor,  he  said, '  If  the  Bible  is  true,  ^r  less  of  a  religious  character.    Surely,  I  said 


fecring  to  his  condition  before  his  last  illness,  gj^  Dn^t  my  verbal  memory  is  verv  poor,  and 

*  with  others  for  a  moral  man,  but  God  was  that  I  cauiot  pretend  to  give  you  toe  language 

not  in  all  my  thoughU.*  of  a  single  sentence  uttered  by  him  ;  indeed, 

**  It  was  with  this  verdict  given  against  him  I  have  but  an  imperfect  recollection  now  of 

in  the  forum  of  his  own  cooscience,  that  he  the  substance  of  our  conversation.    It  besan 

ntired  to  CamberUnd,  to  listen  daily  in  his  by  my  telling  him  that  I  knew  too  well  that 

dumb  agony  to  the  prophetic  voice  sounding  his  state  had  been  such  as  I  have  endeavoured 

in  his  ear—'  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God !  *     He  to  describe,  and  asking  him  if  it  was  so  sUlL 

repeated  the  waning,  however,  to  no  one ;  He  acknowledged  with  sorrow  that  I  spoke 

took  no  reUtiTe,  or  connection,  or  religious  too  oocroetly,  but  said,  with  thanksgiving  to 

fHend,  into  his  confidence;   applied  to   no  Him  whose  gxace  had  changed  hm^  Uiat  it 

earthly  anarter  for  assistonee;  furnished  him-  was  no  longer  so.    His  sickness  and  danger 

self  with  no  theological  treatises,  or  polemical  were  the  instrument  which  God  had  used  to 

works,  or,  so  fares  I  know,  with  books  of  any  bruur  him  to  another  mind.  .  •  •  . 
Und  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey.    For        *'  We  prosecuted  the  matter  togeths«  for  a 

a  brief  space,  he  appears  to  have  been  too  considerable  time.     Indeed,  it  was  I  that 

maeh  etanered  to  think  whence  help  could  brake  off  the  conversation.    He  used  the  slato 

some.    B«t  ia  his  tiaveUing  trunk,  his  wife  with  his  wife  and  sister;  hot  he  got  so  earnest 

had  bean  mfhd  to  pUoe  a  BibU,  and  on*  of  with  me,  that  I  eonld  not  get  him  to  use  it : 

hit  earliest  lelten  to  h«r  was  f  nU  of  _gratitude  and  as  evvry  word  wis  ottered  with  mucU 

less.    This  Bible  was  suffering,  I  eoold  not  oontittttt  it  after  I  was 


far  the  thopghtfiil  kindac^ „, „    ^  ^      a 

Usdaily  oompanion in hU loaelT  walks.   He  loUy  ntisfied  that  ha  realhr  had  undeigona 

sMiod  it  with  aa  iaieasity  sndi  as  he  had  Ihit  gnat  ehanga,  without  ;^iMh  no  aian  sb^ 

»mf^di^]a7«4tt  tilt  ili>4r«C  Any  book  bf.  fal«(ii«ttiiUiivianofhiftytB.  Htbro?^ 
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gnt  cjTtdfiaUj  tbe  gsntiml  cooim  o£  tiura^l 
and  laeliog  tbroij^h  -which  he  had  been  led  till 
he  had  arriyed  at  a  quiet,  peaceful  retting  on 
the  Saviour^  grace.  There  wa«  nothing  very 
singular  in  it.  One  might,  perhaps,  rather 
aajy  that  tbe  wonder  was,  tliat  to  a  thongbt- 
ftu,  freU-tnetrveted  man,  the  whole  bad  not 
•cconed  long  before.  So,  howercr,  would 
not  he  ipeak  who  knowi  the  native  spiritual 
blindness  of  the  human  mind.** 

Little  more  thaa  a  year  elapsed  be- 
tween Dr  Reid*8  oonveision  aud  hia 
death.  We  need  not  wonder  that,  with 
all  his  pain  and  sickness^  his  frequent 
removida  from  place  to  place,  and  pro* 
bably  his  few  opportunities  of  fellow- 
ship with  persons  of  earnest  piety,  he 
did  not,  in  any  Tery  remarkable  degree, 
exhibit  the  fraits  of  matured  holiness 
or  mellow  Christianity.  It  strikes  us, 
indeed,  that  while  deeply  sensible  of  the 
preciousness  of  Christ  as  an  atoning 
Saviour,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt 
by  any  means  so  strongly  the  need  of 
purifying,  quickeniog,  ripening  grace. 
His  having  been  connected  by  office 
with  the  Establishment,  while  yet  des- 
titute of  true  faith  in  Christ,  must  have 
proved  a  drag  to  his  spiritual  progress; 
yet  we  find  him,  with  the  true  instinct 
of  a  converted  heart,  taking  many  op- 
portunities to  testify  to  his  former  cor- 
respondents and  associates  the  sin  and 
vanity  of  his  former  life,  and  the  pre- 
ciousness of  Christ.  The  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  his  rtading,  are 
very  interesting  :— 

'*  A  great  change  also  came  over  him  in  re- 
ference to  the  books  which  he  read.  He  had 
given  rather  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  libraxy 
to  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plays,  entitled 
Beirs  Theatre,  which  he  now  put  out  of 
sight,  along  with  Pieiding*s  writings,  which 
he  had  previously  somewhat  openly  commend- 
ed as  works  of  high  excellence.  When  he  did 
so,  his  standard  of  worth  was^  literary  merit, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  reference  to 
this  his  opinion  chanced  when  he  ceased  to 
praise  those  books.  He  had  come  to  consider 
moral  worth  as  a  neceesary  quality  in  all  writ- 
ings which  were  not  bare  scientific  treatises. 
lie  fell  back,  accordingly,  with  renewed  de- 
light, on  his  old  favourites  which  were  not 
low  in  aim,  o^  tinctured  with  immorality. 
Cowper*B  poems  were  often  read,  and  some  of 
Thomson *8,  especially  his  address  to  tbe  Deitv. 
Butltr^t  Analogy  was  a  peculiarly  acceptable 
work  to  a  roiud  so  logical  as  John  Keid's. 
He  repeatedly  expiessea  the  highest  estimate 
of  it,  and  referred  to  chap,  t.,  part  ii.,  as  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  objections  made  to  Re- 
demption by  means  of  a  Mediator  and  Aton- 
ing Saviour.  JLord  Lj^tltton'i  Conversion  of 
St  Fault  Lode  ofi  tha  lUtuonablenest  qf 
Chrittianityy  and  WaUon't  Ajooloqyfor  th% 
BihU^  bad  bMn  favourites  with  nim  before  his 
illness,  sad  were  always  read  with  satisfiu- 
tton.   Lsttsily,  hoifSTsr,  he  addsd  to  thsis, 
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woiks  of  a  diflhrettk  tone,  for  whkh,  fom«ly, 
he  had  fslt  no  relish,  bat  which  came  bow, 
first  to  supplement,  and  then  to  replaea  his 
older  favourites.  Among  those  which  he  most 
loved,  and  letomed  to  more  than  onea,  wen 
Jeremy  Ta]rlor*s  Sermoniy  and  his  H<^7  Lit- 
log  and  Dying.  The.Holy^  Dying  he  speeisUy 
commended.  He  set  a  similar  value  on  the 
Pilgrim^s  Progress  ;  Baxter's  Sainst*  Rest ; 
his  Call  to  theVneonverted,  and  his  sermon 
^  On  the  folly  and  danger  of  making  light  of 
Christ ;"  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progrees  of 
Religion  in  tbe  Soul ;  several  of  Robert  Halloa 
wntiii|n,  especially  those  on  Unitarianism  ; 
and  Wilbenorce^s  Practical  Tiew  of  Chris- 
tianity. During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  be 
also  rttd  Jenyu*s  Intemu  Evidence  ;  Sher- 
lock on  Death;  CampbelPs  Dissertations,  and 
his  Translation  of  the  Gospels;  and  MoiroB 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  he  said, '  I  read  it 
tJUL,  and  liked  it  much.*  Within  the  ssma 
period,  likewise,  he  perused  with  pleasure  the 
Rev.  Dr  Hamilton^  Mount  of  Olives ;  the 
Invalid's  Hymn-Book,  edited  by  the  Rot. 
Hugh  White,  an  Irish  elergrman;  the  lives  of 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  John 
Campbell,  the  African  missionary,  and  WU* 
)^9Bi%f  the  martyr-missionary  of  the  South 
Seas.  These,  with  tbe  Bible,  were  his  princi- 
pal and  most  acceptable  reading.  There  was 
nothing  narrow  or  sectarian  in  his  religions 
tastes.^* 

We  must  close  by  expressing  our 
thanks  to  the  excellent  biographer,  Dr 
Wilson,  for  this  memoir.  The  tone  is 
decided  and  manly,  and  the  work  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  DO  useful  among  medi- 
cal men.  Dr  Wilson  is  a  writer  with 
whom  we  have  always  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing. Much  interesting  scientific  infor- 
mation is  communicated  through  the 
volume,  rendering  it  most  instruciive 
to  the  general  reader.  The  following 
are  Dr  Wilson's  closing  remarks : — 

**  John  Reid*s  life,  had  it  wanted  the  Chris- 
tian element,  and  closed  only  with  the  Stoieal 
consolation  of  an  earlier  period,  *  Better  naea 
than  I  have  suffered  this  fate,*  would  have 
been  like  a  serene  summer  day  aclipsed  at 
noon,  and  setting  in  dark  electric  clouds. 
Over  his  grave  we  could  but  have  raised  the 
Pagan  emblem  of  the  broken,  uncompleted 
column.  But  for  him,  it  pleased  Qod,  tnat  at 
*  eveniav  time  it  should  be  light.*  The  dose 
of  his  liM  was  like  the  settiojg  oi,  the  Aretis 
sun,  which  but  dips  below  the  horizon,  and 
then  bounds  up  acain  into  the  bright  heavens. 
His  work  is  all  done,  and  he  awaits  perfec- 
tion. We  can  build  him  no  befitting  tomb; 
but  we  can  think  of  him  as  *  a  pillar  in  tbe 
house  of  God,  which  shall  go  out  ao  mora  for 
ever.* 

^  I  close  with  the  prayer  for  every  reader  aad 
for  myself  which  John  Raid's  predecessor  in 
a  chafr  at  St  Andrews,  Dr  Chalmeia,  offersd 
up  when  be  left  his  mother*s  deathbed* '  Kay 
I  DC  enabled  to  sit  loose  to  a  worlds  all  whose 
cares,  and  pleasures,  and  triumphs,  bat  jvlds 
every  child  of  Adam  to  the  bed  of  hS  M 
sgoaleil**' 
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SookU  Eviii  TMr  Caum  and  their  Cmr^  the  Tiews  presented  in  it  both  of  the 

By  Alkkakda  Tbomsoit,  Esq^  of  causey  and  the  core  of  Ireland's  mise- 

Banchory.                   London :  1852.  ries.    We  belieye  that  Dr  Dill  takes  up 

Wi  onoe  heard  a  well-known  sooial  re-  «^f^^  ^o™  ^^c^  ,^«  fa^^ot  y%^ 

former  (Mr  Mayhew)  divide  the  com-  ^o«g««.  ^^en  he  makes  the  vast  differ- 

munity  into  those  who  do  work,  those  ^"^^  ^^7^    .^  ^Z  xf®  .^  ^1?' 

who  can't  work,  those  who  won't  work,  ^*?^5«  ^^  5'?*°^  furnish  the  key  to  the 

aud  those  who  don't  require  to  work.  ^^^\^^^  <>/  ^^^  great  problem.    It  is  im- 

Mr  Thomson  would  probably  have  been  Po^iWe  to  make  this  grand  fact  too 

placed  by  him  m  the  hst  of  these  cate-  Pf»m»nfnt;  and  we  would  have  it  pro- 

gories,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  any  one  claimed  and  rung  from  one  end  of  the 

who  better  a^rves  to  be  ranked  in  the  ?"P"^®  ^  another,  until  it  has  produced 

first.    There  is  no  more  valuable  class  *^  due  unpressiOTi.    Dr  Dill's  positions 

of  men  than  those  who  don't  require  to  "«  defended  and  illiatrated  by  a  lai^ 

work,  and  yet  do  work,  and  that,  too,  =«?  <^  statistical  facts,  of  which  he  has 

vigorously  and  perseveringly.    The  pre-  "*!*?  excellent  use,  giving  a  freshneas 

sent  little  volume  is  an  eitremely  sen-  ^^  interest  to  his  pages,  without  at  aU 

si ble  and  sound  exposition  of  the  views  o^erf»y«g  them.    We  cordiaUy  recem- 

which  may  be  said  to  be  now  estab-  f^'f  ™«  ""*«  ^^^  *<>  ^^^  fnen6&  of 

Ushed,  in  consequence  of  recent  social  *'^^'*"» 

inquiries  and  experiments.    The  full  „                ^  „           T*.      ,^,      ^     . 

account  of  the  Aberdeen  experiment,  in  ^^^^  «« fi^«<».    ^^^J^'T'J?  **t 

Industrial  Feeding  Schools;  is  remark-  ^^^^^c.?'  ^""V'  ^"^^  ^"^"^  ""^ 

ably  interesting  and  instructive.    We  the  UnUed  Staiee.    ByKinwAK. 

consider  that  the  author  has  done  a  Edinburgh:  1852. 

great  service  to  the  public,  not  only  by  We  recently  noticed  a  new  Edition  of 

his  labours  in  this  cause,  but  by  this  **  Kirwan's "    Letters    to    Archbishop 

interesting  and  admirably-toned  account  Hughes  of  New  York,  and  it  is  with 

of  them.    We  just  desiderate  a  fuller  sincere  pleasure  that  we  find  him  again 

statement  of  his  views  on  one  or  two  in  the  field.    The  present  volume  is  de* 

points.      For    instance,  although   Mr  voted  to  an  account  of  the  state  of  Ro* 

Thomson   does  allude    to    the  uncul-  manism  in  its  own  native  home.     The 

tivated  state  of  a  great  part  of  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Hills  is  visited  in 

soil  in  connection  with  our  social  con-  her  own  house,  and  the  results  of  her 

dition,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  management  are  depicted,  as  found  in 

greater  prominence  might  have  been  the  countries  where  she  exercises  her 

given  to  the  fettered  state  of  the  land,  maternal  authority  as  she  will.    We 

and  to  other  restrictions,  as  causes  of  need  not  enter  into  details,  but  we  wel- 

social  evil.    And  in  regard  to  ramediet,  come  this  volume  as  well  fitted  to  spread 

while  we  thoroughly  appreciate  Bagged  much-needed,  though  revolting  infer- 

Schools  as  indispensable  to  the  eleva-  matiou  respecting  this  ^  mystery  of  ini- 

tion  of  an  unfortunate  class  of  society,  quity,"  which  again  attempts  to  drag 

we  would  ever  have  it  borne  in  mind,  ns  under  its  hated  and  horrid  thraldom. 

thai  the  TerritMial  Scheme  of  Chalmers,  

Messed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  is  the  only  ^^he  Cautea  qf  an  Unsucem/tU  Ministry  : 

comprehensive  and  all-sufficient  plan  of  „  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Bocud  elevation.    The  realization  of  this  p^g^  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  Wh  April 

should  ever  be  our  yUimatnm;  while  iggg.    By  the  Rev.  Rodbet  Rkii>, 

every  scheme  that  helps  to  accomphsh  Banchory  Teman. 

it,  deserves  our  friendliest  wishes,  and  ^^^  gynod  of  Aberdeen  has  earned  for 

highest  encouragement.  itself  the  distinction  of  having  produced, 

^    ,,          -  ,    ,         ^  ,     «  ,,.     .  in  the  form  of  synod-sermons,  a  large 

TU Myetery Bolted :er,Iu^n^Mu^rm;  n;,mber  of  exceedingly  pointed,  faith- 

th€ir  Camee  amd  Cure.    By  Rev.  KM.  f^  ^^  earnest  discourses  on  the  Chris- 

I    DiiL,  p.D.,  Missionary  Agent  to  the  ^j^q  minUtry.  It  is  not  very  long  since 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  ^^  1^^  q^^  pleasure  of  noticing  a  ser- 

Edinburgh:  1852.  „^,„  ^f  t^is  kind  by  the  Rev.  Alex. 

Tax  deep  interest  which  the  condition  Heid  of  Portsoy^  and  now  we  are  en* 

of  this  unfortmiate  section  of  the  Brit*  abled  to  introduce  to  our  readers  another 

hh  empire  is  now  exciting,  renders  this  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reid  of  Banchory, 

volume  of  Dr  Dill's  extremely  season*  Starting  with  the  inqury»  What.is  a 

able^    We  cAn  moat  heartily  indone  eiioceiml  suAuitiy  I  Mr  3^  ^ni^Mdt 
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to  notice  u  canaes  of  want  of  snocefis — 
1.  The  absence  of  a  deeply-cherished 
desire  to  be  socceesful ;  3.  Want  of  dis- 
oemment  in  the  choice  of  subjeoU ;  3. 
Want  of  a  proper  spirit  in  preaching ; 
4.  Want  of  sufficient  dependence  on 
the  Spirit's  blessing ;  5.  Want  of  love 
to  souls ;  6.  Want  of  a  proper  example 
of  the  Christian's  life  in  temper,  con- 
versation, and  conduct;  7.  The  non- 
concentration  of  the  whole  energies 
to  the  proper  work  of  the  ministry. 
Throughout  the  whole  discourse,  Mr 
Beid  writes  like  one  in  deep  earnest, 
and  with  great  plainness,  point,  and 
faithfulness.  We  have  felt  the  perusal 
of  it  quickening  and  salutary,  and  we 
earnestly  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed 
to  the  good  of  very  many. 


The    Ligtinctive    Ptineiples  of  the    Free 
Church:  a  Prize  Estay,    By  W.  S. 
p*  Ker,  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Edinburgh:  1852. 

This  little  work  is  the  essay  which 
sained  the  prize  of  twenty  guineas  of- 
fered by  the  Probationers'  Association 
of  1843,  and  awarded  on  the  adjudica- 
tion of  Dr  Cunningham  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs  Gray  and  Gibson.  It  is  a  re- 
markably creditable  production,  and 
angurs  well  for  the  talents  and  graces 
of  our  rising  ministry.  It  contains  a 
clear  statement  of  the  ground  taken  up 
by  our  church  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Erastianism  and  Volnntaryism. 
The  argument  is  conducted  throughout 
with  great  success,  besides  being  per- 
vaded by  an  element  of  deep  and  vital 
piety.  We  cordially  recommend  this 
essay  to  our  readers,  and  trust  that  it 
may  do  much  good  at  a  time  when  their 
minds  are  busy  with  the  discussion  of 
first  principles  in  Church  and  State. 

The  IS-iumph  of  Grace:  a  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Free  Vhurch,  Auehtermuehty,  on  the 
-    Afternoon  of  Sabbath,  1th  March  1852, 
on  the  oecaeion  of  the  Death  of  Mies 
;   Anne  Moncrief  of  SoMfieid.    By  the 
I ;  Rev.  JoHK  Rbxtoiv.    Published  by 
request.  Edinburgh:  1852. 

This  is  the  tribute  of  an  affectionate 
pastor  to  the  memory  of  one  for  whom 
a  whole  district  mourns,  and  who,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  has  shed  a  lustre 
of  moral  worth  and  a  good  savour  of 
Christ,  such  as  this  world  very  rarely 
beholds.  The  sermon  is  a  beautiful 
delineation  of  her  character,  and  will, 
we  hope,  stimulate  many  to  a  higher 

spirituality  of  lifoi  a&4  to  a  greater  fte« 


tivity  of  labour.    We  quote  a  paaaage 
descriptive  of  her  daily  walk  :— 

"She  rote  early,  and  tp«Qt  her  moraing 
boon  in  drinking  at  the  brook  of  Scriptare, 
and  pouring  out  ner  loul  to  God.    This  eloM 
and  regular  study  of  God\i  Word,  and^  wecn/t 
prayer,  "were  the  source  of  those  deep  views  of 
divine  tradi  which  she  entertained,  aad  ooeld 
so  i4>propriatelj  express.     She  had  a  moi* 
precious  experience  of  texts.     To  manv  of 
these  she  could  set  her  seal — to  many  of  tnem 
she  referred  as  way-marks  on  her  pilgrimage. 
She  was  very  earnest  in  pressing  this  point-- 
that  we  have  to  give  ie  our  aeeoant/ino»»  day 
to  day.  She  acted  on  this :  Am  seemed  to  feel 
as  if  she  could  not  go  to  God  at  ni^t  if  she 
bad  not  been  busy  during  the  day.    ohe  dwelt 
much  on  the  duty  of  the  believer  amid  trials 
•not  making  haste*   (Isa.  xxviii.  16),  and 
often  said  God  bad  showed  her  the  advantage 
of  *  standing  still,  and  seeing  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord.*— (Exod.  xiv.  13.) 

**She  loved  social  praver.  Last  automn, 
when  she  was  in  Burntisland,  she  wrote  me, 
expressing  her  joy  in  a  prayer-meeting  of  a 
few  Christians,  who  met  every  night  to  pray 
for  one  another,  and  their  respective  ministers 
aad  flocks.  She  prayed  much  for  otfaer& 
Every  Saturday  night  she  spent  an  boor  in 
prayinc  for  her  friends  by  name,  and  for  all 
the  ministers  of  Christ  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted.  In  her  Bible,  after  her  death, 
was  found  a  memorandum,  in  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  resolution,  from  seven  to  eight  on 
Saturday  to  try,  as  the  Lord  may  help,  to  re- 
member a  well-beloved  (xiend  in  Edinbni||h, 
as  concerns  her  own  soul,  and  her  Christian 
labours  for  the  souls  of  otoers.  Such  a  love 
had  she  for  the  souls  of  others,  and  so  earnest 
was  she  in  wrestling  for  their  salvation,  that 
many  a  sleepless  night  was  spent  by  her  in 
pleading  with  God  in  their  behalf. 

"  She  laboured  much  in  the  Lord.     Of  her 
manifold  labours,  you  were  as, folly  cognizant 
as  I  could  be.    It  was  among  you  and  jwax 
families  that  she  was  ever  moving.     At  sick* 
beds  and  deathbeds  she  was  a  constant  visitor, 
and  a  valuable  visitor ;  for  not  only  did  she 
snceonr  temporally,  but  spiritually  too.    Hm 
band  was  open  to  supply  the  temporal  wants 
of  the  poor.  ....  But  while  she  ministered 
to  the  body,  ever  was  it  her  chiel  object  to 
direct  sinners  to  the  Sinner's  Friend.    How 
warmly,  affectionately,  faithfully,  and  win- 
ningly  she  spoke  to  you  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
horted joa  to  flee  to  lum,  warned  you  agatnsi 
■in,  and  rebuked  you  for  it;  urged  on  you  per- 
sonal and  family  religion;  entreated  yoar  xe- 
guhir  attendance  on  tne  means  of  grace  t  aad 
after  speakins  of  God  to  you,  spoke  for  ^ou 
to  God,  breaming  out  prayer  at  your  bedsides 
and  in  yonr  dwellings,— how,  as  a  mother  ia 
Israel,  she  cared  for  and  dealt  with  yorn  all,-;- 
your  own  consciences  and  memories  will  this 
day  more  loudly  and  solemnlr  remind  yon 
than  any  words  that  I  can  address  to  yoo. 
Her  labours  are  ended.    She  has  given  in  btr 
aeooont.     She  will  never  more  weep  witk 
yon  when  yon  weep,  or  rejoice  wttii  you  wbea 
yon  rejoice.     Her  well-known   voice  will 
never  more  be  heard  by  you.    Bat,  oh!  re- 
member, thooeh  her  UboiU!!  W  oodsdi  aot  1^ 
yvtuaceovntsMllty,** 


soxaa  OF  thb  month. 
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About  the  oIom  of  April  th«  Home  of  Oom« 
moM  diseuBMd  Mr  Monerioff^B  Bill  for  tho 
•boUtion  of  University  Tests  for  the  lay 
ebairs  in  Scotland,  and  rejected  the  measure 
bj  »  small  majority.  Fortunately  the  subject 
is  one  which  a  single  debate  or  division  does 
not  settle,  and  vrhich^will  be  brought  on,  wo 
ttusk,  from  session  to  session,  until  Mr  Mon- 
criefi  'a  measure,  or  an  improved  measure,  if 
it  can  bo  found,  is  carried.  The  more  that 
the  subject  is  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  the 
more  is  the  cause  likely  to  gain;  a  few  more 
mch  speeches  as  that 'of  Sir.R.  H.  IngUs  in 
favour  of  the  present  tests,  would  be  sure  to 
csrry  their  abolition  in  the  end. 

The  overture  for  union  with  the  Free 
Cfiureh,  agreed  to  by  the  SviroD  of  Original 
SecBDERS,  and  so  favourably  entertained  by 
001  assembly,  must  be  regarded  by  all  Free 
Churchmen  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
interesting  occurrences  of  the  past  month.  It  is 
mostpleasing  to  hear  the  testimony  of  so  many 
eeteened  brethren  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
laady  as  bnag,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  the 
chnich  of  their  fathers.  Though  several  of 
the  adhering  congregations  may  be  but  small, 
the  accession  of  real  worth  and  of  moral  influ- 
«nee  to  the  Free  Church  is  in  a  much  larger 
proportion.  May  we  be  all  stimulated  by  this 
occurrence  to  go  on  more  zealously  than  oyer 
in  the  path  of  true  "  reformation,**  ever  seek- 
iag  that  our  adorable  Head  would  send  forth 
more  of  His  light  and  truth  to  show  us  His 
ways,  and  more  of  His  grace  to  "  set  ns  in  the 
way  of  His  steps." 

The  walls  of  Exeter  Hall  have  resounded, 
during  the  last  month,  with  the  scandaloni 

BZPUUIOII  OP  OUB  MiaSIONABIS  PROM  AUS- 
TRIA, and  the  discreditable  proceedings  of  our 
Qovemment  in  connection  with  the  event. 
However  mnoh  to  be  lamented  on  its  own 
aoeenmt  that  ezpolsion  isi,  there  seems  good 
rsasoB  to^hope  that  Qod  may  bring  good  out 
of  evil  in  eon&ection  with  it,  by  opening  men's 
eyes  to  the  real  character  of  Popery,  and  to 
the  ntter  hoUownen  of  her  high  proiisssions,  in 
thu  eoontry,  of  regard  for  civil  and  religions 
Cberty.  Our  readers  must  have  been  gratified 
by  the  report  furnished  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  speerhes  of  Principal  Cunningham  and  Dr 
fietheiingtoB  on  that  occasion,  and  the  ad^ 
mirahle  manner  in  which  they  m^ntalned 
and  exhibited  the  bold,  iotrepid  spirit  of  the 
Sedtiah  people* 
The  Tuite  9f  lUrmm  il  •fidially 


making  progress.  We  attach  not  much  im- 
portance to  the  side  taken  in  the  recent  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Secre- 
tary Walpole,  and  other  members  of  the 
Government,  except  in  so  far  as  it  indicates 
the  power  and  pressure  of  a  strong  pnblie 
opinion  on  men  who  would  de  any  thing  for 
the  sake  of  office.  We  must  guard,  too, 
against  confounding  that  kind  of  Protestant- 
ism which  would  keep  down  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  merely  to  uphold  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  that  genuine 
and  alone  trustworthy  Protestantism  which 
is  based  on  real  attachment  to  the  doctrines 
and  spirit  of  the  Word  of  God.  Let  no  Pro- 
testant in  the  land  be  moved  from  his  pontion 
of  determine4  antagonism  to  Maynooth,  or 
cease,  for  one  moment,  from  the  use  of  all  the 
legitimate  means  in  his  power  to  attain  the 
withdrawal  of  the  national  grant.  Yet  let  us 
endeavoer,  at  the  same  time,  to  cultivate  a 
kindly  spirit  towards  those  with  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  differ  in  this  matter,  and  beware 

of  what  we  are  so  strongly  tempted  toilet- 
ting  loose  unrestrained  the  whole  torrent  of 
our  carnal  feelings  against  the  deluded  sup- 
porters of  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 

The  pontion  of  our  Government  has  cer- 
tainly not  mended,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
since  we  last  referred  to  IL  They  went  into 
office  weak  in  numerical  support,  but  with  a 
high  character  for  honour  ana  unflinching  in- 
t^ity;  and  already  they  have  managed  to 
become  bankruot  even  in  the  commodity  which 
wRs  understooa  to  constitute  their  wealth. 
Apart  from  all  mere  political  considerations, 
there  is  something  to  our  view  most  humbling 
in  seeing  Mr  Disraeli  so  eoolly  adopt  the 
Free  Trade  policy,  for  which  he  spent  years 
in  stinffing,  lashing,  and  upbraiding  the  late 
Sir  Rohert  Peel.  No  confession  of  error — no 
apology  for  the  injustice  done  to  the  departed 
— no  hint  of  any  intention  to  do  as  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  did,  resign  office  into  the  hands  of 
tiiose  to  whom  it  more  consistently  belonged 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  whose  soundness  he 
had  become  persuaded.  We  say,  this  to  us  is 
a  rickening  moral  spectacle;  and  though  in  the 
itruige  confusion  of  parties  at  the  present 
moment,  and  amid  the  general  rejoicmgs  at 
the  triumphs  of  Free  Trade,  it  has  escaped 
comparatively  unceasured,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  onsht. 

The  Mat  MBBTiaas  continue  to  prswnt 
gratifying  indications  of  the  seal  and  snccess 
with  whMh  the  great  objects  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy are  prosecuted  over  the  world 
Our  Qenrral  AasBMBLT  is  in  the  midst  of 
its  lahoort  as  we  write;  but  we  most  reserve. 
anaeeonnft  of  ill  fS^nwgH  «t^  «W  n^^rt 
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ENQLISH    PRESBYTERIAN  moTedan  amendment.  Tbemotion'wu carried 

SYNOD.  hj  a  majority  of  S2  to  31.    ThefoUoviog 

Oif  Taeeday  eTening,  the  2eth  nltimo,  the  5»?»«*?"  f^PP®'?^^^' ^*P?*'«  ^^'- 

annual  Synod  of  the  Preibylerian  Church  ia  S^J?!*   Shaw,   D.D,   Whitburn;    IWi 

England  eommeneed  iti  sittings  in  White-  ^  p"«i  ^'J^Kf^^^^'^^iJ^^^^.^^^ 

ha7en,inthechui«hoftheReT.Joseph  Burns.  Sm,      rS'v^*^*^  Hendrick,  I^jgndgt;  JoU 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Birmingham  was  filler,  Toberdony ;  James  Meek,  Caniouifae; 

appointed  moderator.  ^'*?  .8«^^i??.».  -Arbroath;    J^   HmU«, 

Three  conmgation 
ttvely  at  Biacffoid,  Lee 

on  their  memorials  presentea  by  tneir  rre*-  w"T»   ""^"^  i'*'l"~v'  »"  v'TT-'Ij  'ir 

byteries  in  the  nsnal  way,  reeogniied  as  erected  Mathews,  BjJIylintagh:  Robert  Add,  Bimjj 

into  regular  charges  connected  with  the  Synod.  P''*™  A.  Thomson,  Dundee;  John  D-Pax- 

At  the  evening  diet,  M.  Dnrand,  the  deputa-  t^o,    Glasgow ;    David    Widker,   KirkwaU; 

tion  from  the  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium;  David  Simpson,  Brechin,    -nie other  minutm 

Mr  Balfour,  the  Rev.  Wm.   Wingate;  and  of  the  Synod  now  claim  to  be  the  ml  Spod, 

Robert  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Duff,  the  de-  y^'}^  *J^o>J  «°™«»*«^  »PPlj  ^«  admutton  to 

putation  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  l?ree  Church. 
were  received.    The  addresses  of  the  various  ■ 

deputations  were   heard  with  the  utmost  ^   UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  ' 
interest.  S YN  Q  D 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  hymn-book,  _       _       _       ,    ^  „,.  ,   '  v       ^i.   lu  *f 

amotion  was  carried,  directing  the  Committee  T"I9  Synod  met  ^  Edinburgh  on  Uie  3d  rf 

to  revise  the  specimen  copy  of  a  hymn-book  ^^J-,    The  Rev.  Henry  Ronton  o^  K«  »  ^ 

submitted  to  thVm,  and  to  consider  how  far  it  appointed  M«>der»tor.    There  was  little  bun- 

might  be  pratticable  so  to  engross  the  sugges-  »««  *>«'<>"  *^«  Synod  of  much  general  ii- 

tions  made  in  the  returns  ut>m  the  several  terest. 

Presbyteries,  as  to  produce  a  work  as  a  supple-        „  r^.^'^^^K.®*,  7""  ¥"J"?7*   ^  i. 

ment  to  the  psalmody,  which  might  commend  ^  Mr  Thomas  (Clerk)  read  the  Report  of  s 

itself  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  church.  Committee  ^Domted  to  take  msasnws  to 

The  Report  of  the  Synod  Fund  was  read  by  bring  before  the^  Church  the  duty  of  mm 

Mr  Gillespie,  the  Treasurer,  which  was  very  liberally    supporting   the    gospel  nnw^ryj 

satisfaetoiT.    The  Synod  adopted  the  Report,  ^l^icli  "tated  that  the  Committee  had  unwl 

and  returned  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Gillespie  *«  **»«  vanons  sessions  addresses  and  synodi- 

for  hit  valuable  services.  .  cal  papers  on  the  subject,  and  reeominsodffl|f 

The  Report  of  the  College  was  called  for,  the  congr^tions  to  aim  at  givfmr  their  Bim- 

and  read  by  Mr  Weir,  and  adopted  by  the  aters  a  mimmnm  stipend  of  £150.    Auwm 

Synod.    The  Synod,  considering  the  great  loss  l»d  been  received,  as  yet,  firom  only  twenty 

which  the  church,  and  especially  the  college,  two  sessions,  all  of  whom  stated  that  they 

had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr  William  had  agreed  to  raise  the  stipends  of  their  mm- 

Hamilton,  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  »*««!»^?*  wveal  of  them  oonsidersd  tbs  wm 

a  minute  expressive  of  the  Synod's  feelings,  of  £150  as  too  high  a  niinimum  for  th«r  «^ 

and  to  report  on  Friday  morning.  cumstanees,  and  found  it  neoenary  to  lintt  n 

The  reportof  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  £120. 
and  Bursaries  was  read  by  Professor  Lorimer,  scbolabshifs. 

which  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  r»-        Dr  King,  GUsgow,  read  the  Report  of  Um 

appointed  with  former  instructions.  Committee  on  this  subject.    It  ststed  ihi. 

The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Home  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the  schemo  u 

Mission,  which  was  read  by  Mr  M'Hinch,  and  scholarships  bad  maintained  its  succssiiiBl  m 

unanimously  adopted,  the  total  amount  for  the  peaceful  working.    The  number  of  comi«b- 

paat  year  was  £889,  6s.  )d.  tors  exhibited  on  the  whole  no  dimination, 

Mr  Miller  read  the  Report  on  the  state  of  and  the  examiners  were  satisfied  that  t1» 

religion  within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  standard  of  attainment  was  genersllr  risiag 

which  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  re-  Last  August  tiie  usual  examination  for  tbco- 

apnointed.  logical  sdiolarships  took  place,  when  29  Bto* 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  dents  were  examined,  of  whom  20  zeeeirtd 

the  Synod  at  Manchester,  on  the  8d  Tuesday  scholarships,— the  collective  value  of  ▼bicb 

of  AprU1853.  ^vras  £261,  JOs.    In  November  last,  Ce.'stn- 

■  dents  were  examined  for  the  UmTerntr  sebo- 

ORIQINAL  SECESSION  lawhipi,  of  ^hom  33  were  !^<^*'± 

SYNOD  amount  bestowed  on  them  bemg  xSoo*    i<» 

«^fi^wi-r,     .  Report  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the icbiiM 

This  Synod  held  its  annual  meeting  a  fisw  having  hitherto  very  much  depended  os  t» 

weeks  ago.    Amons  other  business,  an  over-  donations  of  a  few  generous  inditiduab,  ▼"• 

tare  was  introduced,  proposing  union  with  the  were  gxadually  dying  out,  while  othtts  v«i» 

Free  Church  of  Scotland.    The  overture  was  reducing  their  subscriptions,  in  the  oj^oj 

ugned  by  nueteen  ministsrs  (a  clear  majority,  that  the  scheme  ought  now,  having  sflofie«W 

we  believe,  of  the  ministers  in  connection  with  so  well,  to  be  more  generally  taken  tip  Ij  |^ 

^^fT^od).    Dr  MHMe  moved  the  adoption  Churd^  the  Committee  had  bid  eoavdv*^ 

Qt thw  ovwton,  wd  Mr  Anderson,  Cwipke,  4ifficaltteii  in,  ttit^iht^tummj  ^"^ 
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Hmj  hid  thtrafoM  resolved,  if  ponible,  to 
ruM  the  nun  of  £10,000  by  doiiAtiims,  the 
aaniuJ  interest  of  'whidi  ^aboat  £400)  ahonld 
be  ftTftiUble  for  seholanolpf.  Of  this  ram, 
kbont  £4000  h«d  been  already  sabseribed, — 
chiefly  In  Glu^ow. 


POPERY. 

LORD  shbewsbuht^  late  chaplain. 

A  Ltmen.  has  just  been  publisbed,  addresBed 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  the  Rot. 
Pierce  Connelly,  entitled,  JR&uom  for  Ahju" 
ring  AUeffianc*  to  HU  See  qf  Bonn.  Mr  Con- 


Thi  Synod  expressed  cordial  approval  of  "W  Awgmnce  lo  im  see  q^  iiomt.  mi  uon- 

this  scheme,  although  one  person  objected  to  n«liy  ^  originally  det^an  of  the  Amen- 

it  as  ineonsistent  with  the  Voluntary  prin-  cm  EpjseopaIChuTCb,but,under  the  influence 

ciple(!)  of  his  love  for  visible  unity,  rushed  into  the 

At  the  Annual  Missionary  Meetinfr,  Mr  P»»«^  J^  »«"l«:  ,?«'  ^^  7^Jt*  ^ 

Somervilie,  theSeeretary  to  thJ  Mission  Board,  \^  •»  *•?»•  «/  intunajy  with  Lord  Shiews- 

md  the  Report,  which  gave  a  most  encouiag-  J»1.  wid  for  a  lon^  portion  of  that  time,  he 

ing  secount  of  the  missionary  labours  of  Se  ^  ^«  his  dbaplain.    The  following  is  part 

Church  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  to  5^  »  ^^^^  ^  pamphlet,  given  by  the  Lon- 

which  their  attention  had  been  directed;  and  ^*^?,^f™     .       ...  .v   j    ^ 

the  Treasurer,  Mr  James  Peddie,  read  an  ab-  ,.     Let  uabyin  with  die  doctnne  of  perseen. 

ititct  of  accounts,  from  which  it  appeared  that  S»?»  ^""^^  ^^'.^^'^jHfr  n"^ •*P«nMs  from 

during  the  year  the  contributions  to  the  fund  »J»°?  authonties  :-*  Well  do  1  remember 

smounted  to  about  £13,000,  being  £4000  less  *?•  elabo»te  argument  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 

tiisn  last  year;  but  the  deficiency  was  so  far  twguished  caaomsts  of  Rome,  which  con- 

secounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  month  of  ^''^^•.d  ">•  ^^}^*  nght  and  duty  of  Pap^  per- 

AprU  was  not  reckoned  in  the  estimate.  wcution.    I  defy  any  honest  man  of  ordinary 

capacity  to  resist  the  argument,  if  he  once 

FOREIGN  CHnBCH ES.  acknowledge  the  lowest  pretensions  of  the  Pa- 

Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  after  submitting  a  pal  Churdi.  To  bum  A«r«(ic«,  tehenetfer praC' 

Report  from  the  Committee  in  correspondence  ticabU  and  expedient  (and  it  is  now  incul- 


vita  Foreign  Churches,  introdurea  to  the 
Synod  the  R«v.  Frederick  Monod,  deputy 
firom  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  in 
Fiance,  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Durand,  deputy 
from  the  Belgism  Missionary  Christian  Church. 
Both  of  these  ministers  then  addreesed  the 
Synod. 
Mr  Qreif  reported  that  the  Report  of  the 


cated  on  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of  Eng- 
land by  command  of  Dr  Wiseman),  it  at 
binding  a*  aUiinene*  upon  a  Fridaif,^ 

**  *  With  a  heretic  all  bonds  are  ds  ;iir(  bro- 
ken; and  it  is  onl^  by  a  cursed  necessity  that 
they  may  be  submitted  to  defaUo.  No  mat* 
ter  what  the  dancer  of  the  denunciation,  or 
the  fate  of  the  denounced,    the  brother  is 


Debt  Liauidating  Board,  who  had  been  in-  bound,  as  he  hopes  for  heaven,  to  betxav  his 
structed  Isst  year  to  appeal  to  the  Church,  in  brother,  the  child  bis  own  &ther,  the  vrite  her 
conaequence  of  the  diffiealties  they  had  to     •— »-— ^     rpu-tc 1  -1-.. u  i^-j  - 


sDcouater,  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory  this 
year,  at  least  in  some  respects,  inasmuch  as 
thty  found  it  ntterlv  impracticable  to  obtain 
the  sabscripttens,  torough  which  alone  they 
coold  go  on  vrifh  the  business.     The  chief 


husband.  TheAfierce  zeal  that  would  lead  a 
man  voluntarily  to  assist  in  torturing  the 
doomed  ujsKsric,  is  to  this  day  solemnly  set 
forth  in  the  public  Liturgy  of  Rome  as  a 
blessed  title  to  canonisation;  and  year  after 
year,  the  people  of  Italy  and  Spain  are  sum- 


came  forward,  and    with  his   royal   hands 

which,  as  he  he- 


heaped  fagi^ots  on  the  pile, 
lieved,  anticipated  hell.* 


ouue  of  that,  generally  throughout  the  Church,  moned  to  kneel  before  the  altar  of  St  Ferdi- 

^ns  so  many  congregations  being  engi^ed  in  nand  of  Castile,  and  bless  God  for  the  model- 

psying  off  th«r  own  debt;  and  that  in  several  king,  who,  whenever  a  hebktic  was  burnt, 

localities  they  were  engaged  in  Mission  work, ' '    "- '    -***-  ^- *    *'"-''- 

sad  smongst  these  he  might  mention  Glas- 
gow, t 

^  The  Synod  proceeded  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Qlssgowj  in  favour  of  a  Mission  to  Ireland, 
the  consideration  of  which  had  been  three 
times  postponed.  On  this  subject,  the  Synod 
was  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Heather,  a 
Primitive  Wealeyan  Missionary,  from  Ireland, 
illustrative  of  the  remarkable  movement  in 


progress  in  Ireland  amongst  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Mr  Macgill  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
there  was  a  loud  call  upon  them  to  help  the  in- 
terefttins;  movement  in  progress  in  Ireland,  and 
hs  wonld  move  that  the  Synod  agree  to  express 
Its  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  missionary 
effort  in  Ireland,  and  their  sense  of  obligation 
to  proMcute  such  effort,  in  so  far  as  the 
Church  might  furnish  funds  for  this  purpose ; 


**  2.  The  exemption  of  the  Pope  from  all 
laws  or  oaths. 

^  '<  'Though  the  Poim  is  at  liberty  to  Bwear 
whatever  be  pleases,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  bind  himself— the  Vice-God— by  any  oath 
th&t  he  may  make.*  This  was  logically 
proved  and  frankly  maintained,  without  any 
contradiction,  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  '  Suppose,*  said  Lay- 
nez,  *  the  Pope  were  to  engage  under  a  solemn 
oath  taken  by  himself,  not  to  make  use  of  bia 
dispensing  power,  the  oath  would  cease  to  be 
binding  the  very  instant  that  charity  counsel- 
led him  to  break  itr—JPall.  Cane,  Ti-id,^ 
zzi.  14. 

"  3.  The  Popish  doctrbe  on  clerical  celi- 
bacy. 

Bellannine  frankly  prefers  inconttneney  in 


tt 


aod  sgree  further  to  remit  the  subject  to  the     the  clergy  to  their  tolerated  marriage.    Nay, 
Misrion  Board,  and  request  them  to  consider     he  says,  'For  those  who  have  made  a  vow  of 


vhetiber  funds  miffht  not  be  advantageously 
ioHdted  in  promotion  of  the  object,  from  the 
7^wig  people  in  their  congregations. 

The  Synod  adjourned  to  meet  agun  on  the 
fi«l  Monday  of  May,  ^ 


continence,  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  marry  than 
to  give  themselves  up  to  incontinence.*  The 
comparative  value  which  Rome  sets  on  the 
purity  of  those  who  minister  at  her  altars,  may 
DO  infentd  from  this,  that  their  habitual  dit- 
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nnrd  of  thifl  obligation,  prOTided  there  be  no 
pnolic  teandal,  is  not  a  bar  to  their  lawful  and 
daily  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  The  crime 
most  be  not  only  poblie,  but  alto  notorious,  or 
•▼ident  to  the  majority  of  the  neighbourhood 
or  oonTont.  '  Seu  ita  evidens  majori  parti 
vidnm,  fU  nulla  panel  tergivertaiione 
eelari,* 

*''  4.  The  effects  of  the  tow  of  implicit  obe- 
dience. 

*'  *  Cruelty  In  the  Papal  clei]gy  has  been  pro- 
verbial; but  its  relentless  exercise  under  the 
anthority  of  this  tow  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, from  the  troops  of  religious  sent  out  to 
certain  death  on  speculations  that  they  may  be 
boasted  of,  down  to  its  secret  victims,  prac- 
tised on  in  convent  walls,  or  more  secret  still, 
those  for  whom  no  abbess  or  sister  nun  exists 
to  offer  sympathy,  timid  women,  cut  off  from 
the  woria  tney  still  live  in,  can  no  more  be 
imagined  than  it  can  ever  be  told.  The  last 
sort  are  perhaps  beyond  a  remedy.  But  that 
a  Protestant  nation,  which  paid  so  dearly  to 

E've  freedom  to  the  poor  negro,  and  which  by 
w  protects  the  Indian  widow  even  from  her- 
self, should  tolerate  convents  of  oathed  nuns^ 
is  to  me  now  little  less  amasing  than  would  be 
the  selling  of  Cbvemment  licenses  to  kidnap 
women  for  Australia.  Such  nuns,  as  avowed 
by  the  Papal  authorities  here  in  England,  are 

E'lsoners  for  life,  and  will  not  be  uIowmI  to 
released  from  their  secret  confinement  un- 
less they  can  confess  a  moral  impossibility.* 

**  5.  The  principle  of  direction,  blindly,  by 
a  priest. 

«*  <The  Church  of  Rome  has  at  this  Ute  day 
solemnly  adopted  Alphonso  do  Lignori  as  her 
anthorind  exponent  of  right  and  wrong  in 
human  actions.  This  Liguori  has  ensured 
salvation  to  every  one  who  shall  blindly  obey 
some  one  or  other  Papsi  priest  But  the  per- 
suading of  the  superstitious  and  bigoted  of 
both  sexes,  and  a  vast  majority  of  female  Ro- 
man Catholics,  that  noi  to  submit  thus  blindly 
to  some  priest,  was  inevitable  damnation,  was 
such  a  carrying  out  of  the  monastic  principle 
as  Loyola,  or  even  Laynez,  never  dreamed  of, 
and  Paul  III.  could  hardly  have  hoped  for 
three  hundred  years  affo.* 

" '  With  herself  for  pdge,  no  man's  crime  is 
ever  resolved  on,  without  something  of  a 
scruple.  No  man's  crime  is,  in  secret,  ever 
thoroughly  applauded,  or  quite  forgiven.  But 
with  another  man  to  keep  his  conscience  in 
the  name  of  Qod !  with  absolution  ready — or 
probability  makif^g  absolution  superfluous — 
or  a  direetor*s  warrant  given  beforehand — 
audcLcity  become*  a  part  c^^faithf  and  remorse 
a  criminal  distnut,  A  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  king,  is  struck  down  with  as  steady  a 
hand  as  any  sentenced  felon.  The  eighteen 
Ravaillacs  go  forth  to  their  task,  one  after 
another,  with  as  firm  a  step  as  any  Caleraft.**' 


class,  who  disapprove  of  keeping  open  tlwir 
shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits  on  Sunday. 

3.  That  when  any  violation  of  the  pron- 
sions  of  the  Licence  Act,  or  any  ofience  nndv 
the  Police  Act,  shall  be  proved  to  have  takss 
place  in  a  licensed  spirit-shop;  and  whea  ssy 
snch  shop  shall  be  further  proved  to  have  beca 
usually  kept  open  during  some  ^rtion  of  tbs 
Sabbath,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  Uii 
licence  to  such  premises  should  not  thetesfWr 
be  renewed. 

3.  To  enable  the  Magistrates  the  more 
readily  to  enforce  the  above  resolution,  the 
Superintendent  oi  Police  should  be  reoiisttKi 
to  furnish  them  with  a  monthlv  list  o!  those 
shofM  kept  open  on  Sundays  for  the  ial«  o£ 
spirits. 

We  wero  extremely  rejoiced  at  the  puaisg 
of  so  excellent  resolutions  for  the  city  of  Edis* 
burgh;  but  our  delight  was  greatly  cloaded 
when  we  found,  very  shortly  after,  the  JoMiees 
for  the  County  declining  to  co- operas  io  lo 
good  a  measure.  It  was  woful  to  hear  neb  a 
man  as  Mr  M'Conochie  (late  Lord  Hes<low> 
bank)  speak  on  this  subject  as  he  did.  fiat 
thero  is  plain  evidence  Uiat  the  tide  is  toning, 
and  that  the  community  will  not  naeh  longer 
suffer  the  fearful  outrage  on  morals,  proprietf, 
and  religion,  by  which  the  opening  of  the 
spirit-shops  on  Uie  Lord*s  day  has  so  IsBUst- 
s!oly  di^gnoed  our  eoontry. 


SABBATH  CAUSE. 

SALE  OP  SPIRITS  ON  THB  IX)&D*ft  DIT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
Edinbuigh.  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  In  connection  with  the 
granting  of  spirit  licenses: — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  licensed 
ipiriUdealtcB  fhoold  be  ol  th«  .raipactablo 


MISSIONS  IN  LONDON. 

THB  JEWISH  POPDLATIOK. 

The  following  account  of  the  opeiatiouof 
the  London  City  Mission  among  the  Jevi  of 
the  metropolis  is  extracted  from  a  reecnt 
number  of  the  City  Mission  Magasine:— 

**  Two  districts  within  the  bonndsriss  sn 
occupied  by  Jewish  missionaries,  one  of  vluco 
is  in  the  parish  of  Spitalfields,  and  the  otbci 
in  the  parish  of  WhitechapeL  As  it  is  pMo- 
liarly  difficult  to  gain  access  to  the  Jevi  ^ben 
they  are  thickly  congregated  together,  sod  u 
admission  cannot  be  expected  to  be  obtsificd 
by  these  two  missionaries  in  many  houses,  to 
each  of  them  is  given  a  district  of  1(W0  ftmiliM^ 
The  two  districts  joining  each  other,  sfford 
each  minionary  the  important  help  of  a  eoa* 
panion  in  his  especial  toils  close  st  ^j^ 
which  greatly  encourages  them  both.  iM 
aro  both  converted  Israelites,  the  CommittM 
having  found,  after  trial,  that  the  extrvne 
difficulty  of  the  work  of  regular  ImruoIo- 
house  visitation  among  the  Jews,  is  ^<>" 
weighs  down  and  opprasses  those  who  hsv« 
not  some  very  especial  ties  of  regard  to  tbii 
particular  class  of  the  population.  Bendei 
which.  Gentiles  are  not  in  the  samemsnatr 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  pif- 
jomces  of  the  Jews  as  those  who  portsii 
themselves  to  that  remarkable  people.  A 
laiige  portion  of  the  Jews  on  these  ^^  <^ 
tricts  are  Qerman,  and  are  most  sneeenW 
addressed  in  that  language.  Beth  of  the 
Society^  Jewish  missionaries  aie  thcrefoi« 
German.  They  an  both  under  the  lu"» 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  OsrtwrigBii 
M.A.,  the  minuter  of  the  Jews'  Efiisoopsl 
Chapel,  Bethnal  Green.  One  of  these  bus- 
sionaries  is  supported  by  a  lady  in  the  sosstTi 
aad  the  other  dependi  for^Us  g^f^^^ 
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eoatribatioM  giTen  to  the  Mimon  for  the 
Jtwiih  fund,  by  the  friends  of  Itrael.  It  mAy 
be  dennble  to  itate^  m  10010  peitiea  ere  irery 
unduly  epprchoiuiTe  of  deooife  in  ihia  work, 
tbet  toe  Mution  hea  not  yet  had  sny  reaeon 
wheteTor  to  miitruat  tbooe  whom  they  have 
•npioyed  as  miBsionaries  to  the  Jews,  but 
an  bound  to  belioTO  them  to  be  faithful  men^ 
lad  that  the  work  presents  mneh  eaconra^ 
Btnty  notwithstanding  all  its  difficulties.  How 
grtat  those  difficulties  are  vill  be  seen  by  our 
naden  firom  the  following  eztnets»  taken  from 
the  journal  of  the  first  of  these  missionaries* 
who  has  been  appointed  only  during  the  last 
ytar,  the  Mission  haTing  previously  had  but 
one  Jewish  nisaonanr.  As  that  Taluable 
society,  'The  British  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gstion  of  the  Oospel  among  the  Jewi,^  was 
sspeetally  attending  to  the  visitation  of  the 
Jews  of  London  (although,  unhappily,  its 
BMMS  preveBt  it  from  douff  b^  any  moans 
all  which  is  required),  the  Misnon,  after  ap- 
poiatbg  its  first  missionary,  made  no  further 
SDptal  to  a  Cbristian  public  for  enlarged  help, 
Ijm  subscription  for  the  second  missionair 
being,  howsTer,  forwarded  without  any  appeal, 
the  MisHon  made,  during  the  last  year,  a 
iseond  appointment."  Specimens  are  then 
pTca  of  tke  kind  of  reception  met  with  by 
the  nisiionariesy  occasionally  kind  and  civil, 
but  Csr  more  tf^re^uently  renelsive  and  insolt- 
iag.    We  subjoin  two  such  notices  :— 

*' To-day  I  Tinted street    At  the 

fint  house  I  was  received  very  kindly,  by  a 
Jew  and  his  wife.  We  conversed  about  the 
Moiiab,  and  be  asked  me  whether  I  would 
give  him  one  of  my  tracts.  I  told  him,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  He  said  if  it  had  not 
beea  Friday  ha  would  have  conversed  with 
me  longer,  but  he  was  obliged  >  to  ffo  out 
to  obtain  what  was  necessary  for  the  Sabbath. 
As  I  went  on  visiting  through  the  street,  I 
mt  entering  %  house,  when  there  came  out 
a  Jew,  who  asked  me  what  1  wanted  ?  1 
told  him.  He  replied,  *If  you  do  not  go 
away.  I  will  knock  your  brains  out.*  A 
crowd  assembled  around  me,  to  whom  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  declare  Christ^s  meaage 
publicly,  but  soon  after  I  found  that  eiviiitj 
was  gone  alt^gethery  for  they  took  U|>  the  soil 
from  the  street,  and  began  to  throw  it  at  me. 
At  last  I  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  shoemaker's 
■hop  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  When  the 
ttewd  dispmed,  I  went  on  visiting  from  house 
te  hease,  till  I  came  again  to  a  Jewish  Camilv. 
Ihe  nuns  asked  me  whether  I  believed  in 
Christ.  I  told  him  that  I  did,  and  that  he 
was  the  Messtah^  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
ptepbets  wiDtOb  I  showed  him  many  of  the 
ptophccies.  He  said  if  I  would  go  with  him 
ae  weald  take  me  to  his  aon*iiwUw,  and  he 
weald  be  able  to  answer  me  all,  I  consented 
lo  go  witk  him.  When  we  came  there,  his 
Mn-in-law  mid  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
dissoorse  with  me.** 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  I 
ym  leeeived  te-day  generally  very  Kindly. 
both  by  Jews  and  Gfeatilei.  Two  Jews  asked 
aefor  a  BiUe,and  promised  me  if  I  would 
nl  each  of  them  one  they  wevld  read  it.** 

'*Tbe  reception  I  met  wlA  to-dav  wu 
ttueh  the  same  as  yesterday.  I  had  only 
cvled  At  two  or  thifi  houjNPt  vlMa  the  peoplt 


oonm^ted  round  me,  crying  out,  *Away 
with  him,*  the  very  mme  wo^s  which  were 
used  by  their  forefathers  to  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory.  After  awful  swearing,  they  hissed  at 
me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the  place. 
I  next  called  at  a  house  inhabited  by  a  Jewish 
family  in  a  neighbouring  street,  and  was  at 
first  refused  admittance  by  the  father,  who 
told  me  that  they  did  not  want  a  preacher. 
At  last,  however,  I  managed  to  get  in,  and 
to  enter  into  a  long  conversation  widi  them 
with  reference  to  the  Messiah.  On  leaving 
them,  they  invited  me  to  call  on  them  again 
to-morrow  week.  My  next  visit  was  to  a 
Boman  Catholic  fiamily,  but  the  woman  was 
very  bigoted  and  excited.  She  told  me  that 
the  glorious  time  would  yet  come  when  they 
should  have  all  preachers,  as  she  called  me, 
to  Smithfield  market;  and  she  ordered  me 
directly  to  quit  the  house,  or  she  would  kick 
me  down  stairs.  I  left  her,  saying,  '  I  pray 
that  the  Lord  may  send  His  Spirit  into  your 
heart,  and  make  you  a  true  child  of  the  living 
God.*  ** 

'*!  visited  to-day  some  of  my  accessible 
Jewish  families,  by  whom  I  was  most  re- 
spectfully received,  and  was  favoured  at  eadi 
house  with  a  good  opportunity  of  conversing 
upon  various  religious  subjects.  I  spent  ait 
most  the  whole  morning  in  reading  and  ex- 
poiuding  to  them  the  Word  of  God,  with 
attention,  though  not  entirely  without  opposi- 
tion. The  proud  Jewish  heart  appeared  in 
some  instances  humbled.  They  condemned 
themselves,  and  lamented  their  former  folly 
in  having  hitherto  refused  to  read  the  Bible, 
in  which  peace  and  happiness  are  to  be  found. 
I  was  requested  at  each  place  to  repeat  my 
visit." 

Though  difficult,  it  appears  that  this  field 
is  not  hopeless;  but  how  should  the  friends 
of  Israel  hold  up  the  hands  of  those  that 
are  called  to  cultivate  luch  parts  of  the  vino- 
yard! 

THE  POPISH  POPULAnON. 

The  London  City  Mission  employs  a  large 
number  of  agents  among  the  Popish  inhabi- 
tants. Sevenl  extracts  from  the  journals  of 
some  of  these  are  given  in  the  Magaxine  for 
May.  We  are  delighted  to  observe  that  the 
general  testimony  of  all  these  agents  is,  that 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  spreading,  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  disappearing,  and  the  work 
of  conversion  going  on.  How  hopeful  tbo 
present  crisis  m  regard  to  Irbh  Papists,  if 
grace,  and  wisdom,  and  energy  were  given  to 
Protestants  to  improve  the  precious  opportu- 
nity! 

The  missionary  in  Old  Gravel  Lane  dis- 
trict, St  GeorgeVin-the-East,  thus  writes  :— 

**  I  have  free  and  full  access  at  present  to 
all  the  Romanists  on  my  district.  I  can  now 
take  my  superintendent,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man, to  almost  eTery  house,  and  either  read 
or  converse  on  reugious  subjects.  There 
teems  to  be  a  qiirit  of  inquiry  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  Irish  Just  now.  They  have 
champions  who  advocate  their  canse,  and  dii- 
euss  the  leading  pointi  of  diiltoence  between 
themselvec  and  Proteitants  in  many  public 
places  in  the  metropolis.  Either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ensagei  with  a  Protestant  in 
SmithflfU  and  Yietoria  Now  Fhrk  ovoiy 
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Sunday  before  anmneroiiBly  attended  audience 
of  both  parties.  Thia  bas  kindled  such  a 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness  among  them,  that  they 
now  readily  enter  into  conversation  with  me, 
propose  questions,  and  ask  for  explanations 
why  we  ao  not  act  and  think  as  they  do. 

**  Very  often  I  had  to  leave  many  of  their 
houses  without  speaking  a  single  word  on  a 
religious  subject ;  but  now,  I  can  comfortably 
sit  down  and  freely  converse  in  every  house, 
either  in  English  or  in  Irish,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require. 

^'I  can  also  leave  tracts  where  before  I 
could  not  venture  to  leave  them  ;  and  even 
in  some  cases  they  have  asked  for  them  before 
I  offered  them,  saying,  that  the  last  I  left 
were  very  good." 

The  agent  in  Brewer*s  Court  district,  St 
Qiles,  thus  speaks  of  his  first  reception  : — 

'*  Ten  months  have  elapsed  nnce  I  was  ap- 

Eointed  to  this  district,  auring  which  time  I 
ave  had  to  encounter  persecution,  and  much 
ridicule;  but  I  am  content  with  my  lot, 
knowing  that  these  are  part  of  the  badges 
which  characterise  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High.  When  first  I  entered  on  my  work,  I 
was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  part  of 
my  En^ish  friends,  periiaps  for  bem^  an 
Irishman ;  but  their  indifiwence  to  my  visita- 
tion was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  hosti- 
lity with  which  I  was  received  by  the  majo- 
ritr  of  my  own  countrymen." 

lie  then  bears  witness  to  the  great  change, 
and  concludes : — 

« I  thank  God  that  I  could  state  more  than 
a  hundred  cases  in  which  the  Lord  has  more 
or  less  blessed  mv  work.  I  reckon  up  fifteen 
families  whom  I  have  been  the  means,  in  the 
band  of  Qod,  of  bringing  from  the  Church  of 
Borne.  These  are  not  all  living  in  the  dis- 
trict at  present,  but  they  are  attendants  at 
Protestant  worship.  Some  of  them  live  in 
my  district  yet.  but  I  think  they  will  soon  re- 
move to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bermond8ey,',to 
be  near  the  Irisn  service. 

**  Meetings,  whenever  I  was  able  to  hold 
them,  were  well  attended  by  Irish  people. 
Some  of  them  were  able  to  read  the  chapter 
with  me  in  Irish,  as  I  madejit  like  a  Sunaay- 
sehool  class.  We  asked  questions  of  each 
other,  and  prayed.  I  was  not  able  to  hold 
those  meetings  regularly,  as  I  had  not  a  fit 
place.*' 

From  Aldersgate  district,  the  following 
testimony  is  borne : — 

'*  I  wish  to  feel  thankful  to  Almighty  God, 
that  since  my  last  report,  there  seems  to  be  no 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  respect 
to  their  willinguess  affectionately  to  receive 
me  into  their  houses,  and  to  hear  the  message 
of  mercy  from  me,  except  that  acquaintance 
has  created  respect  and  love  mutually  between 
us,  which  happy  feeling  seems  on  the  increase 
rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  highly  encourag- 
ing to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  many  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Gospel  at  the  lime  of  my 
writing  my  lost  report,  are  now  not  only 
friendly  to  it,  and  inquirers  themselves,  but 
also,  I  hope,  savingly  mfluenced  by  its  power, 
and  looking  for  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their 
faces  thitherward.  The  noise  created  during 
the  year  1851,  b^jr  the  Popish  a^OTession,  has 
led  to  ouch  iQ^oiry  m  to  the  dmerences  be^ 


tween  Protestantism  and  Popery,  and  to  much 
reading  of  Scripture.  This  has  afforded  me 
many  very  precious  opportunities  of  not  only 
gratifying  tne  people  npon  those  pointS|  hot 
also  of  snowing  that  their  inquiry  shouM  ex- 
tend with  infimtely  greater  earnestness  to  ths 
subjectB  that  concern  their  own  immediate 
ana  eternal  interests.  Thus,  in  my  hmnble 
opinion,  God  has  greatly  blessed  that  impu- 
dent step  taken  by  the  Pope,  and  overruled  it 
for  the  good  of  many.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  my  meetings  are  so  well  attended,  and 
that  we  should  have  double  the  number  of 
people,  were  it  not  that  the  room  is  too  small 
to  contain  them.  Several  Roman  Cathoiici 
attend,  and  I  hope  are  beginning  to  diiok  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  their  attending  at  all  ia 
a  proof  of  this." 

In  Fox^s  Lane  district,  the  misnonary  re- 
ports : — 

<*  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  has  been  pleased 
to  give  good  success  to  bis  own  Word  daring 
the  seven  montha  I  have  been  labouring  here. 
A  few  souls  have  evidenced  its  inflnenee  on 
their  lives,  and  seem  with  purpose  of  heart  to 
cleave  to  the  Lord.  Companag  the  prssmt 
state  of  the  disiviet  with  what  it  was  at  tbs 
commencement  of  my  labours,  I  may  safely 
itate,  that  not  only  has  a  apiritnal  change 
passed  upon  some  individuals  in  particolar. 
Lut  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  moial 
condition  of  many  who  were  indoieat  aad 
filthy  with  regard  to  domeitie  habits,  &r.  I 
found  the  inMbitaata  of  tho  district  were  for 
the  most  part  living  and  dying  ignorant  of  Uie 
merciful  provisions  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God.  When  informed  of  my  ob- 
ject, my  visits  were,  in  many  cases,  received 
with  gladness ;  but  the  greater  part  msfii- 
fested  indifference.  Somo  there  wen  wbo 
offered  violent  opposition  ;  but  those  vlio 
hear  the  Word  gladly,  have  gradually  in- 
creased, whilst  the  number  of  the  careless  and 
indifferent  have  proportionably  dimioidied; 
and,  exc^t  in  a  few  mstances,  opposition  hai 
abnott  ceased." 


MAY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  MISSION- 
ARY SOOIET1E8. 

Wkslbtan  MiSBfOifS.— The  annual  meetlBj 
of  the  Weslmn  Miaionary  society  was  held 
at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  Monday— Mr 
John  Henderson  of  Glaigow  in  the  cbsir. 
The  secretary  read  the  report,  which  slated 
that  the  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to 
£111,730,  19s.  9d.,  and  tiie  expenditure  to 
£111,555,  14s.  4d.  The  sooiety  has  missiM- 
aries  employed  to  the  number  of  476,  vita 
782  paid  agents,  8477  unpaid  agents,  ud 
79,841  scholars  attend  its  schools.  -The  otiB- 
her  of  persons  received  as  full  chorrii  flienberi 
during  the  year  amounted  to  nearly  46001^** 
upwards  of  5000  on  trial  for  membe^bl^ 
The  meeting  was  yeiy  fully  attended. 

Church  op  Enqlamd  Miwionabt  ^ 
aBTT.~The  anniversaiy  meeting  of  thii 
association  was  held  on  Tneeday  at  Burster 
Hall,  the  Eari  of  Chichester  presiding.  Tbe 
income  for  the  year  had  been,  from  the  »*&«• 
ral  Fund,  £104,858,  128.  5d,;  Spedalf«w». 
£1910,  Us.  Ud.;  China  Mission,  £SI»,J^ 
6d.;  local  funds  raised  in  India,  £10,97v<f 
4d.,  giving  %  tQtal  of  £118,^4,  XOi.  2^. 
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Bkowiog  fta  inenasA  o!  £6421,  lis.  7d.  over  at  EztterHall,  LordShafUaliniy  in  the  chain 

the  jesr  preceding,  a&d  leaving  a  tnrplus  orer  The  Report  stated  that  **  the  entire  receipt! 

expenditure  and  liabilitiei  (with  the  exception  of  the  ^ear  ending  March  31, 1852,  amount 

of  £2000  for  billi  of  the  year  preceding)  of  to  £188.449,  Oi.  lOd.,  being  an  increase  of 

£14,455,  0%,  6d.    The  missions  now  consisted  £5118,  I8s.  2d.  on  those  of  last  year.    The 

of  90  English  clergymen,  51  foreign  clergymen,  receipts  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of 

and  21  native  clersnrmen — in  aU  i62.    I^ative  the  society  have  amountea  to £56,683, 8s.  Id., 

and  country  eateuiists,  1630;   attendants  on  including£34, 100, 19a.,  free  contributions  from 

worship  at  the  whole  of  the  stations,  107,000;  auxiliary  societies.    The  amount  received  for 

number  of  communicants,  15,302;  scholars  in  Bibles  and  Testaments  is  £51,765,  12d.  9d. 

schools,  40.000;  and  during  the  year  there  had  The  issues  of  the  society  for  the  year  are  as 

been  4509  baptisms  announced.    This  society  follows: —From  the  depot  at  home,  805,181; 

occupies   stations   in    West   Africa   (Sierra  from  depote  abroad,  849,461;  total,  1,154,642; 

Leone),  Joruba,  East  Africa,  the  Mediterran-  being  an  increase  of  17,025  over  those  of  last 

ean,  including  Svria,  Bombay,  Northern  India,  year.    The  total  issues  of  the  eociety  now 

South  India,  Ceylon,  Chinal  New  ;Zea]and,  amount  to  25,402,309  copies.    The  expendi- 

British  Guiana,  and  N.  W.  America.  ture  during  the  past  year  baa  amounted  to 

BuiTiSH  iND  Fo&BiON  BiBLE^ociBTT.—  £103,730,  9s.  lOd.     The   society  is   under 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  engagements  to  the  extent  of  £52,341, 28. 7d« 


UTITAL  AT  BkBBMAiniBBirBO,  HANOTXB.  Adam  ascribed,  as  unequivocally,  to  the  frea 

The  Rev.  Louis  Harms,  of  Herrmannsburg,  «»«•  of  ^tod,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 

b  a  man  of  very  originallcharacter,  and  his  mi-  Tha*  so  open  an  infraeUon  of  eccleeiasticaj 

airterial  career,  no  less  than  bis  ministerial  rabordination   would   not  pasa   unpunished 

•ffeits  and  raecesaes,  bears  the  atamp  of  on-  (»*?»  especially  under  the  rule  of  the  Hano- 

gintlitv.  venan  consistory)  it  was  easy  to  foreeee;  and. 

At  a  time,  Aerefore,  when  rationalism  »ccordin«ly,  the  bold  assertor  of  a  preacher's 
mightbetermedtheprevailingcolourof  Hano-  Itbertyof  conscienee  soon  after  received  notice 
miaa  pulpit  nainistntions,  Candidate  Harms  ^'^^  ^i*  i"™«  ^'^  marked  for  MOii-appomt- 
here  frank  and  fearless  testimony  to  the  doe-  ™«^\  ?°  *!»•  candidate  list,  nearly  at  the  head 
triaes  ef  free  grace,  both  in  Lanenburg  and  of  ^^^w^.  ^^  "tood,  and  consequentlv,  by  right 
Luaeburg,  in  which  latter  city  he  was  honour-  of  seniority,  could  anticipate  an  early  appoint- 
ed even  to  suffer  in  its  defence.  ment  to  a  church. 

On  occasion  of  tlie  demise  of  the  late  Queen  ^ .  Harmes  was,  however,  employed  to  assist 

of  Hanover,  orders  were  issued  by  the  consie-  his  father,  the  pastor  of  Herrmannsbuig,  and 

tonal  eonrta  (doubUeea  in  accordance  with  the  on  his  Meath,  his  offence  being  partly  forgot- 

king's  wish,  if  not  direct  command)  that  a  ^®°i  ^^  b'>  popularity  great,  he  was  appointed 

kindoflandatoryMaiOt^vin^^asitUtermed,  to  succeed  him.      . 

for  the  deceased  should  be  apoken  from  every  ^  ^^\  ^^  *?o  joy  of  the  people,  and  the 

Npit  in  the  land,  on  the  Sunday  following  thankfulness  of  their  minister,  for  the  effec- 

the  Nyal  obsequies,  and  the  prescribed  for-  \^  door  of  usefulness  thus  set  open  before 

mulalwas  drawn  up  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  !"«>•  .He  set  forward  his  eospel  laboura  with 

sad  forwarded  to  every  pariah  minister.  ">«f  ^«our,  both  m  the  pulpit  and  from  house 

It  dwaoed  that  on  this,  for  him,  memonble  ^  houae,  and  with  such  result  that  the  world's 

Sunday,  Candidate  Harma  had  undertaken  to  >>otice  waa  attracted,  and  Herrmannsburg  was 

officiate  for  Paator  Deichman,  then  incumbent  honoured  with  the  aneering  appellation  of  the 

of  St  John'a  Church  in  LiLneburg;  and,  near  pietist  parish." 

the  doee  of  the  service,  the  appointed  form  of  Among  such  a    people  it  cannot  surprise 

**UMbgiving"  for  the  deceased  queen  was  ^  *>»•  •fforts  of  their  pastor  to  excite  a  mi*, 

plaeed  in  his  hand.    A  cursory  glance  sufficed  "onary  spirit  proved   eminently  successful. 

to  show  the  preacher  the  «»-evangelical  strain  ^^^  ^  ^*<  *"  ^*''^  '^  '^^  ^^^  other  labours  of 

in  which  the  queen's  memory  was  to  be  hon-  ^ove,  have  been  conducted  in  a  novel  manner, 

ewed,  for  the  formula  set  forth,  in  plain,  un-  "^^  produced  a  novel  result,  it  may  not  be  un- 

nraished  tenna  the  translation  of  tho  royal  interesting,  nor  perhaps  unedifying,  to  g^ve  an 

lady  from  ovth  to  heaYen,  aa  the  reward  of  extract  from  his  own  report  of  the  missionary 

h«r  distinguished  virtue.  proceedmgs  m  his  pansh  :— 

An  anpUood  candidate,  dependant  for  fntnra  **  A  missionary  society,"  says  be,  *'  does  not 

iadepen^noe  on  royal  conaistorial  patronage,  exist  here^  because  all  my  parishioners,  with 

Uanns  knew  fall  well  the  danger  of  heaitation.  the  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals,  con- 

the  almost  oertatn  ruin  conaequent  on  refusal  cur  ao  heartily  with  me  in  furthering  the  work 

torsadthe  officially  iasued  mandate;  yet  he  ofheathenconvenion^and  enter  so  completely, 

*'  eonaolted  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  but  pre-  heart  and  soul,  into  my  every  plan  and  wish 

ftrtiag  a  safe  conscience  to  all  earthly  advan-  respecting  it,  that  I  can  truly  say  tbe  salvation 

tages,  present  or  proepective,  he  had  the  boldr-  of  their  heathen  brethren  is  second  in  interest 

IMS  to  lay  aside  the  written  form  of  thanks-  only  to  their  own  rejoicing  in  the  grace  of 

living,  and  to  offer  up  an  extempore  nrajer  God.    Hence,  not  only  in  every  public,  but 

la  its  stead;  in  which  the  doctrme  of  hnman  every  domestic  act  of  devotion, the  convorsion 

merit  waa  pliunly  eschewed,  and  the  attain-  of  the  haathen  world  forms  an  essential  part 

inant  of  haaTtnly  blitf  by  any  child  of  fallen  of  their  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace;  and 
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no  baptism,  manuM,  boriaL,  eoaflnnatfoii« 
eommunion,  or  ehnremn^  Mrrioo  is  MkbratM 
without  an  '  offering*  bung  made  for  the  he^ 
then,  *  in  order,*  as  they  dmply  express  them- 
selres, '  the  poor  heathen  may  soon  be  as  happy 
as  we  are.* 

**  Such  a  state  of  feeling  soon  created  the 
wish  to  eo-operate  pwtonaUy  in  the  good 
work,  and  this  beeame  so  general  that,  even 
after  a  deeided  refusal  of  sneh  as  possessed  no 
suitable  gifts,  the  candidates  for  missionary 
employment  were  still  so  namerons  that  I 
could  not  forbear  earnestly  praying  that  the 
Lord  himself  might  open  no  a  way  where  I 
saw  none;  for,  not  only  would  the  placiw  of  • 
onr  young  men  in  already  existing  estabush- 
ments  be  too  ezpensiTe,  but  thcj  were  them- 
selTos  equallr  derirous  of  remaming  in  their 
accustomed  locality,  urging  upon  me,  with 
affecting  [entreaty,  '  Cannot  we,  too,  haye  a 
Mission-house  among  ourselves,  so  that  we 
might  work,  and  thereby  contribute  to  onr 
own  support?*  • 

*<And  the  Lord  did  open  up  a  way!  for, 
not  long  after,  a  roomy  and  conrenient  dwell- 
ing'house^  with  a  large  garden  and  courtyard 
attached  (in  which  were  a  bam  and  other  out- 
buildings), together  with  about  twenty  m/OT" 
ffens  of  land,  waa  offered  for  sale  at  the  Terr 
modeiate  pnoe  of  4000  thalen  (or  £600 
Bterlinff.) 

"  I  bonght  it  for  the  Lord^  beseeching  ffim 
to  care  for  the  payment,  as  1  myself  possessed 
nothing!  And  He  did  care  for  the  payment* 
for  although  I  never  solicited  one  penny  from 
mortal  man,  yet,  as  each  instalment  became 
due,  the  money  was  ready,  the  produce  of 
voluntary,  unsolicited  loans,  advanced  by 
members  of  my  congregation,  vitkout  inUrest^ 
and  even  without  a  note  of  hand  being  de« 
manded  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt! 

"  Here,  then,  was  the  Mission-house  ready, 
bnl  a  soitable  master  was  wanting.  I  wrote 
to  my  brother.  Candidate  Theodore  Harms, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  one  with  me  in  heart  and 
views,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  courage  to  re- 
linquish a  most  agreeable  situation  as  private 
tutor,  and  to  ngm  my  request  as  a  call  from 
on  high. 

**In  the  beginning  of  October  1849, 1  pro- 
ceeded with  my  twelve  younff  disciples  to  the 
parish  church,  consecrated  them  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  before  Qod*s  altar,  and  then 
eondnoted  them  to  the  Mission-house,  where 
the  work  of  preparation  was  so  forth  joyfully 
begun. 

*'  Of  these  twelve  students  nine  are  natives 
of  this  district,  one  is  from  Holstein,  one  from 
Magdebnrg,  and  one  from  Berlin,  and  com- 
prise farmers  and  artisans,  such  as  wheel- 
wrishts,  carpenters,  and  cabinet-makers. 

'^Deeply  convinced,  first,  that  the  full  de- 
li^ of  our  Mission-house  could  never  be  at« 
tamed  were  it  to  remain  a  mere  private  under- 
taking, and,  secondly,  that  misstonary  activi^ 
is  so  eSBsntial  to  tbe  church's  vitality,  that  she 
ean  be  regarded  as  truly  alive  only  in  so  far  as 
■he  goes  on  te  edify  at  home  and  abroad,~it 
becMne  my  own  and  my  brother's  most  ear- 
Biit  wish  to  bring  onr  infant  inatitntion  nn- 
dsr  the  wing  of  ooi  National  Chnueb.  AppU- 
aation  waa  made  to  Cfalt  effaet  to  the  ooniii- 
totf,  Md  th»  ivply  hti  Um  %  tmUmMm  «f 


our  wish,  in  as  far  at  prstsnt  tAtmOBdMhm 
admit  of,  and  holds  out  the  prospects  of  s 
future  more  entire  identification.  And  tills  I 
rejoice  in  as  a  reciprocal  benefit,  for  it  is  my 
full  persuasion  that  a  church,  in  which  the 
power  and  the  desire  of  outward  exteasioD  are 
wanting,  must  necessarily  Isli  into  inward  de- 
cay; and  hence,  that  every  truly  flouriiUag 
church  will  exhibit  scenes  similar  to  that  de- 
picted in  Acts  xiv.  26-28  as  having  tskca 
place  at  Antiocb,  for  snch  is  the  true  eireds- 
tlon  of  spiritual  life-blood.  Who  knows  hov 
near  may  be  the  hour  when  the  church  ihsll 
be  forced  to  *  flee  into  the  wildemeis  from  tbe 
devouriog  wrath  of  the  drsgon  I  *  Well  for 
her  if  she  have  there  secured  a  GoFpel  refoge^ 
in  which  to  awut  the  coming  of  her  Lord  f 

**  A  few  words  are  called  for  respcctiog  Um 
organization  of  onr  Mission-honse. 

**  The  governing  principle  being  that  the 
Lord  shall  reign  therein,  we  have  no  statotci; 
good  habits  are  better  than  moral  rules,  sad 
my  brother  is  tbe  father  of  his  pnpils,  who 
look  up  to  him  with  ^e  respectful  affeetioaof 
children. 

'*  The  day  ia  begun  and  doted  with  united 
prayer. 

**  Above  the  honie  door  atands  a  crosi,  b^ 
neath  it  the  iaseription,  In  koc  vinm,  sad 
hitherto  Christ's  cross  has  indeed  triasBplnd 
within  ita  walls,  where  unitar,  love,  and  eoafi- 
dence  reign  nndistorbed,  ana  sin  is  being  dsilj 
overeome.  Love  to  their  Snvionr  is*  I  famtr 
believe,  the  ruling  prindple  in  the  hesit  of  sU 
the  pupils,  whiut  humility  and  hfolhetly 
kindness  distinguish  their  outward  dsp0it< 
ment.  In  leisure  horns  they  itfoid  me  stfea* 
tlal  help  in  visiting  the  siek,  whilst,  on  week 
days,  manual  labour  is  made  regularly  to  dt«> 
nate  irith  mental  exertion. 

*'  During  five  hours  of  each  day  thmr  rscefft 
instruction  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  sod 
New  Testament,  in  church  and  genenl  faisloiy, 
in  the  German  and  English  languages,  wTit> 
ing,  arithmetic,  geolo^,  antnral  history,  sad 
singing.  Besides  which,  they  are  kept  in  tbe 
exercise  of  composition  and  extempers  dii- 
eourses  on  given  subjects. 

**  As  a  recreation  from  mental  oeeupatioOf 
they  have  undertaken  the  entire  eultivstioB  eif 
both  garden  and  field,  and  plant  or  sow,  weed, 
mow,  and  thrash,  as  the  occasion  reqnirei; 
besides  which  they  execute  whatever  orpen- 
tering,  cordwunery,  or  tailoring  isrcquina  va 
the  establishment^reoeivinr  gratis  initfue* 
tion  in  these  several  trades  from  the  BMSf«r> 
workmen  of  the  village  or  neiehbonrhoed. 
Further,  neither  maaon^  nor  smith**  work  srs 
wholly  unfamiliar  te  them;  so  that  all  At 
new  furniture  has  been  made  by  them,  ^ 
house  pointed,  and  a  small  ont-MUdlag  eoft* 
strueted. 

'*  In  short,  they  are  ever  at  work,  iith«( 
with  head  or  hands,  and  it  is  a  real  plessors  ts 
observe  their  eager  and  ehecrfol  mligcBC*  ia 
their  leisure  hours,  by  which  tbeir  meiw 
energies  are  refreshed,  the  ileefa  kept  in  leV 
jection,  and  to  which,  by  God's  bissiiagi  1 
mainly  attribnte  the  robnst  health  they  all  •■- 

"Singing  ia  a  moil  fitTOnrit*  exiNliif  <■ 
nddiUon  to  which  moat  of  thsn  art  now  Wta^ 
Sag  wnt  wind  inatnuBanl;  andM  vibJ"  «! 
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yomiff  TiUagtneoaiMcted  with  the  congrega- 
tion we  permiwion  to  ahare  the  Binffing  les- 
ions, we  hkve  now  »  very  reipeetable  bend,  by 
whom  pieces  of  leered  muBie  can  be  sung  in 
Uie  ehureh  on  foftiyal  days* 

"  The  proffresB  in  learning  of  the  different 
papili  is  nignly  satisfactory,  though,  of  course, 
not  alike  in  all.  Bnt  what  aboTe  all  delights 
me  {§,  that  there  is  nothing  forced  or  affected 
noticeable  in  any  of  them.  They  assume  no 
/tv«fy,  either  outward  or  inwardlr;  wear  no 
gsrb  of  solemn  formality ;  but  frank  and  inge- 
nuous in  the  expression  of  their  feelings, 
though  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  their  holy  calling,  they  are  cheerful  and 
eyen  joyous  when  God  does  not  call  for  sad- 
ness. My  brother  is,  however,  the  very  man 
for  them,  and  is  not  only  their  guide,  but  the 
sharer  of  their  studies  and  labours,  whether  in 
the  house,  the  garden,  or  the  field, 

''Another  Messing,  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  very  grateful,  is  the  small  expense  of  the 
establishment.  According  to  a  tolerably  ae- 
eurtCe  calculation,  the  annual  cost,  including 
books,  clothes  (even  linen  and  shoes),  ser- 
vants* wases,  and  my  brother*s  salary,  will 
not  exceed,  on  an  average,  900  or  1000  tnalers 
(&em  £185  to  ^£160^.  Instating  this,  however, 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation, regarding  the  Mission-house  as  a 
child  of  its  own,  have  not  forgotten  its  claims 
on  their  support.  In  consequence,  we  have  laid 
OQt  nothing  during  the  past  year  for  fuel^  very 
little  for  carting,  and  have  received  as  pre- 
nnts  towards  housekeeping,  three  cows,  five 
pigs,  some  twenty  sheep,  twelve  hams,  as 
many  geese,  a  number  of  hens,  about  400  ells 
of  linen,  all  the  seed,  com,  and  very  nearly  all 
the  potatoes  rsquired  for  planting  our  first 
erop,  together  ^ith  the  requisite  quantity  of 
manure ;  so  thaC  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge, 
with  humble  grAtitudow  not  onlv  the  providen- 
^  goodness  cf  God,  bnt  toe  love  of  the 
bieUtten. 

''Meanwhile,  the  eager  design  for  the  con- 
▼ernon  of  the  heathen  seems  on  the  increase* 
Already  have  double  the  number  of  our  pre- 
sent pupils  enrolled  themselves  as  their  suc- 
cessors, and  we  can  use  them  all !  For  it  is 
my  most  ardent  desire  to  be  able  to  send  into 
the  heathen  field  at  least  twelve  miuionaries 
every  three  or  four  ^ears-Hperhaps,  after  a 
time,  at  even  shorter  intervals. 

**  My  plan  is,  that  the  first  twelve  should 
Nttle  down  together,  in  some  one  heathen 
locally,  in  order,  by  united  effort,  not  only  to 
Isboar  effectually  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  natives,  but  for  their  own  temporal  support; 
and  thus  make  their  mission  a  self-sustaining 
iastitation* 

**  Nor  is  this  a  Utopian  vision:  for  instructed, 
as  they  will  be.  in  agriculture,  and  all  the 
MDunon  arts  of  life,  accustomed  to  moderation 
in  all  things,  and  endowed  with  healthy  and 
iobonr^inurid  bodies,  there  is  no  reason  why 
thsy  may  not  roach  the  part  performed  by  the 
aaciettt  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  who  were 
the  instructor^  the  guides,  and  the  helpers  of 
Mr  GeraiaB  forebthers,  not  only  in  the  truths 
of  Christiaailj,  bat  in  aU  the  wtf  of  poeial  and 
fivilised  life/ 

"IsihersaliMtheii  eoogiMition  nOMiid 
Wndthnn?  HyplMiiT&tthiyibiUfhai 


divide— three  or  four,  perhaps,  remaining  with 
the  new  converts  to  sustain  and  extend  the 
begun  work,  and  maintain  themselves— while 
the  others  shall  advance,  not  a  hundred,  nor 
even  .ten.  but  two,  or,  at  most,  three  miles 
(German),  breaking  up,  as  spiritual  pioneenL 
now  ffTound,  and  paving  the  wav  for  the  second 
detachment  from  us,  who  will  thus  at  onee 
find  employment  in  lessening  the  temporal 
cares  of  the  older  missionaries,  while  leamii^ 
from  them  the  language  and  habits  of  the  na- 
tives. 

"In  this  way,  my  eye  beholds,  within  a 
comjparatively  snort  time,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  cost,  a  net  of  missionary  sta- 
tions spread  over  a  whole  land;  the  i>eopIe, 
who  sat  in  darkness,  walking  in  Gospel  h^tit, 
and  forearmed  against  those  European  vices 
and  seductions  which  those  colonists  who,  for 
filthy  lucre  *s  sake^  generally  follow  wherever 
missionary  enterprise  has  opened  a  door,  bring 
with  them,  and  to  which  the  poor  heathen  too 
often  fall  a  helpless  prey. 

**  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  *the  vision 
is  fair,  but  impracticable.^ 

**  But  why,  I  ask,  should  it  he  so  ?  Is  money 
the  difficulty  ?  How,  I  ask  again,  can  I  be 
anxious  on  that  ground,  in  the  service  of  a 
Mastba  who  has,  in  one  year,  placed  at  mj 
disposal  above  5000  thalers  from  this  insigni- 
ficant district  of  our  land  ?  Is  not  the  silver 
and  the  gold  His?  And  has  He  not  him- 
self challenged  His  people  to  test  His  power  in 
the  supply  of  materials  for  boilding  His  house  P 
•(Malachi  iu.  10). 

"  Or,  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  instrument  a 
cause  of  deq)ondency  ?  Twelve  are  already  in 
course  of  training;  twenty-four  more  are  en* 
rolled  as  ready  and  eager  to  enter  the  same 
field;  and  who  can  doubt  that  the  Ijord,  with 
whom  is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,  will  provide 
suffieient  labourers  for  His  own  vineyard  P 

"  Lastly,  I  would  urge,  that  sound  and  pro- 
dent  calculation  is  on  our  side,  for  where  is 
the  Mission-house  which  has  been  so  eheaply 
obtained  and  sustained  as  oursP  And  is  it 
not  self-evident,  that  missions  on  the  proposed 
plan  can  be  made  so  to  support  themselves^ 
that  little  else  will  fiall  on  friends  at  home  than 
the  fibrst  outlay  in  sending  the  lahoursrs  to  their 
destination  P 

'*  Whence  did  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries 
of  yoro  derive  their  sustantation  fund  ?  On 
whose  purse  did  they  rely,  when  theycame  into 
our  German  forests,  and  scattared  the  good 
seed,  and  planted  the  all-conquerinflr  cross^ 
amid  their  barbarous  inhabitants  ?  But  the 
true  secret  is,  they  came  to  minister,  not  to  be 
ministarodto,  as  servants^  not  nuuters;  andai 
servants  not  maatan — as  workmen,  not  as 
rentlemen — are  our  young  people  trained  on 
for  Christ^s  missionary  work;  and  they  wiU 
shrink  from  no  labour  or  privation  which  may 
facUitata  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

'*In  short,  they  love  the  Lord,  and  with 
love  all  is  endurable,  all  is  pouible,  and '  with 
our  God  we  can  leap  over  a  walL' 

*'  Saith  not  the  Lord  Jesus, '  I  am  come  to 
set  fire  on  the  earth,  and  how  would  I  that  it 

wen  alrMdy  burning  !'—(Lo)^«  >><•  ^^^ 
Lather's  tianslation).  Oh!  that  it  did  indeed 
ham,  that  all  the  earth  might  see  its  light,  aa4 
Mitowamtfal    LordypciaitMultBabltiti 
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to  cany  fiael  to  th!i  fire !    Amen/*— ^fait-  view  ol  endeavoariii|[  to  diffaae  the  ksoirledgs 

gdieal  Chriitindom,  of  the  tnith  in  that  haxheroiu  rq^on.    It  ap- 

,  pears  tfaA  the  doTOted  Mimonariet  had  b«n 

-««  BtvAOAiiTAiir  «#TaaTAw  itarved   to  death.     Captain  Moonhead,  of 

THB  PATAOONlAlf  MISSIOW.  ^    ^   ^^^.p  ^. ^^^  duK»Wed  their  xemiiai, 

A  MOST  painfal  intereet  hasTheen  excited  in  and  some  paangea  from  a  diarj  that  had  been 

connection^with  the  fate  of  Captain  Gardiner  kept  hy  Captun  (Hrdiner. 
of  the  Royial  Navy,  and  a  party  of  devoted        We  nndentand  a  fall  aeeonnt  of  Gephdn 

EngliahmeUf  seven  in  all,  vrho  proceeded,  Gardiner's  misnonary  labonrs  is  in  prepen* 

about  two  years  ago^to  Patagonia,  with  the  tion. 


iHidcenaneotti). 


f    OWBN^WOBKS. 


'  <*I  have  received  the  lit,  2d,  5th,  8th,  and 
9th  vols,  of  Owen*8  Works,  and  thank  you  for 
your  attention  to  mv  request  concerning  them. 
They  are  as  beautinil  and  cheap  as  valuable. 
Quite  a  treasure;  but  alas,  I  can  get  but  little 
read  in  them  at  present.  I  never  told  you 
how  my  acouaintance  with  Owen  began.  In 
the  year  1822, 1  was  an  apprentice  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Dublin.  That  yMfi  God 
called  me  by  his  grace  and  revealed  his  Son  in 
me  and  to  me,  and  I  beean  to  study  the  Bible. 
Our  work  was  never  done  till  after  nine  at 
night,  when  tiie  shopmen,  and  apprentices,  and 
clerks  had  their  supper.  After  which  we  had 
two  hours  for  readm^  before  prayers.  These 
two  hours  were  precious  to  me.  One  of  the 
yomxz  men,  a  good  youth,  was  reading  a  book, 
and  mU  asleep  over  it.  I  slipped  it  from  un- 
der his  hand,  and  read;  it  was  Owen  on  Spi- 
ritual-mindedness.  Exceedingly  did  I  relish 
it,  and  was  sorrv  when  he  awoke  and  resumed 
his  reading.  He  often  fell  asleep  over  it,  and 
I  watched  for  such  time,  night  uter  nighty  to 
devour  a  few  of  its  precious  pages.  I  was  glad 
when  he  slept,  and  feared  to  awake  him.  At 
last  he  lent  it  me  before  retuminff  it  to  the 
congregational  library.  Never  did  I  read  a 
book  with  more  delight.  '  Stolen  waters  were 
sweet.*  Afterwards  I  got  acquainted  with 
some  other  of  Owwi^s  practical  works,  and 
profited  by  them  all;  but  none  like  it." — Ex- 
tract  from  Letter,  Rev.  Mr  WaddeUy  Old 
Calabar, 

MB  GEOBOB  THOMPSON,  M.P. 

Tqe  members  of  the  Free  Church  may  well 
remember  the  appearances  of  this  gentleman, 
in  the  malignant  attempt  made  a  few  years 
ago  to  damage  the  Free  Church  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  slavery.  Since  that  time, 
Mr  Thompson  got  himself  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  but 
it  appears  that  they,  too,  are  beginning  to  find 
out  toe  sort  of  man  they  have  to  do  with.  It 
occurred  to  some  of  tiiem,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
examine  the  Division  List  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  publish  the  document,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  between  two 
AND  THREE  HUNDRED  votes,  in  1850  alone, 
from  which  Mr  Thompson  was  absent !  There- 
after this  fisithful  M.r.  took  his  departure  for 
the  United  States  1  The  British  Banner,  in 
a  loDff  article,  says :— **  All  the  oratory  in  the 
world  will  be  but  lo  muph  froth  and  foam  «n- 


circling  the  rocks  of  Old  Ocean,  eompaied 
with  the  facts  contuned  in  such  a  docoinait 
But  for  the  fignres,  the  thine  would  have  been 
utterly  Incredible.  It  may  be  doubted  if  ever 
worse  service  was  rendered  by  even  die  ffl«t 
idle,  ignorant,  riotous,  and  rotten  aristoent 
that  ever  disgraced  the  House  of  Commoni. 
It  suffices  for  ever  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
the  constituency.  Such  service  is  a  grierooi 
senatorial  robbery,  and  a  flagrant  public  wrong. 

The  labours  of  1850  were  but  one 

lengthened  lounge,  while  1851  xednced  tbt 
little  of  its  preMcessor  to  absolute  nothing- 
ness !  Then  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hsm- 
lets,  in  a  fit  of  Transatlantic  longing,  fonook 
the  society  of  British  statesmen,  that  be 
mieht  renew  his  philanthropic  eommamngi 
with  William  Lloyd  Gbrrison,  whom  be 
deems  **a  glorious  being/ *  and  share  in  the 
war  which  that  gentleman  and  his  associates 
are  aimultaneously  waging  against  SlsTeiy 
and  Chrittianity.  The  act  was  without  pre- 
cedent, and,  if  constituencies  are  wise,  it  wiU 
be  without  imitation. 


CALLS. 


The  Congregation  of  Roxburgh  Free  Chnrch, 
Edinburgh,  have  given  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Topp  of  Elgin,  and  the  Presby- 
tery of  Elgin  have  agreed  to  the  translatioo. 

The  Congregation  of  St  Cuthbert^s  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  have  given  a  uaaninaooB 
call  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  WeUwood  Mon- 
crieff,  Bart,  of  East  Kilbride. 

The  Congregation  of  the^rae  High  Cburcb, 
Paisley,  have  caUed  thaAr.  J.  B.  DisksoSi 
Preacher  of  the  Gt>sp^,  Wt%  their  Mhdeter. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Free  Chnreb  at 
Leslie,  Fifeshire,  have  called  the  Rev.  P.  Ro- 
bertson, Assistant  to  Rev.  Qt  Hanna,  to  be 
their  Minister. 


ORDINATION, 
The  Free  Presbytery  of  Cupar  Fife  met 
at  Logic,  on  Monday,  17th  May,  and  or- 
dained the  Rev.  George  R.  Sommerville  to  tbe 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregatioo  ol  Lof' ^ 
andGauldiT.  The  Rev.  H.  M*Bryde  Broun, 
of  Lochmaben,  introduced  Mr  Sommerville 
on  Sabbath,  the  23d  May.  ^  ^^ 

Prmted  by  JoHifsroivB  dfc  HrNTsa,  IM  5£j 
Street;  and  pubilahed  hj  tbem  at  lA  f^^^ 
Street,  Bdinburgb.  And  sold  by  tbe  90^' 
sellers  ihrougbout  the  kingdom* 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

Our  General  AssBifBLY  has  again  met,  deliberated,  and  been  dissolved. 
Its  proceedings  were  marked  by  a  cordial  and  bappj  spirit  Its  decisions, 
for  the  most  part,  hare  been  received  with  satisfaction.  Though  some  of 
the  important  matters  that  were  before  it  have  not  been  finallj  disposed  of, 
and  though  some  subjects  have  not  been  settled  precisely  as  we  might  hava 
wished,  yet  the  result  on  the  whole  brings  out  very  favom'ably  the  delibe« 
rntive  wisdom  of  the  Assembly,  and  calls  for  special  tKankfidness  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  Apart  altogether  from  the  public  procedure,  the  meet* 
iugs  of  the  Assembly  exercise  a  very  important  and  salutary  influence  of  a 
more  private  kind.  Old  friands  meet  after  the  separation  of  a  whole  year 
or  longer,  and  revive  associations  of  early  and  happy  days ;  town  ministera 
and  country  ministers,  veterans  and  recruits,  clergy  and  laity,  mingle  in 
social  chat,  and  become  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  sentiment  and 
feeling;  opinions  are  ventilated,  measures  are  discussed,  explanations  are 
given,  and  harmony  is  often  promoted ;  among  brethren  of  earnest  and 
congenial  mind,  the  progress  of  the  Lord's  work  is  spoken  of,  and  many  a 
boly  impulse  to  faithful  and  affectionate  labour  is  imparted ;  and  though 
often  sadly  wearied  in  body,  members  retm'n  home  refreshed  in  spint, 
thankful  for  renewed  mercies,  and  prepared  to  add  another  Ebenezer  to 
those  already  erected  in  the  line  of  their  pilgrimage.  We  attach  no  slight 
importance,  and  feel  no  slight  affection  for  that  ^' outer- house"  of  Canon- 
milk — ^its  little  garden  ana  gravel  walks.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  the  scene 
of  other  than  genial  and  pleasant  feeling ;  save  only  when  some  unfortunate 
town  minister,  who  has  been  hunting  in  vain,  since  the  Assembly  me^c,  for 
a  brother  to  supply  his  pulpit,  tells  ruefully  of  his  numberless  disap.point- 
meats ;  or  some  poor  fellow  irom  the  country,  in  similar  plight,  is  inaking 
up  his  mind  that  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  to  go  home.  In  any  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  made  for  a  new  Assembly  Hall,,  this  ^'  outer  court 
of  the  Gentiles"  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  for  in  that  case  the.  Assembly 
would  be  stripped  of  one  of  the  least  formal  indeed,  but  not  least  useful  or 
pleasant  accessories  towards  the  great  end  for  which  its  meetings  ar^ 
designed. 

The  General  Assembly  sustains  at  least  three  characters  or  capacilieii. 
It  is  in  part  a  deliberative  Assembly,  designed  to  settle  all  matters  on  whi^'^ 

wo.  VII.  If 
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disagreement  may  have  arisen  within  the  boonds  of  the  church ;  it  is  partly 
an  Assembly  for  receiving  reports  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  work,  and  for 
giving  a  salutary  impulse  to  spiritual  labour ;  and  it  is  also  partly  designed 
to  influence  public  opinion  both  within  and  without  the  church, — ^to  be  a 
platform  on  which  the  church  may  utter  her  testimony  and  her  message 
before  the  world,  both  on  matters  that  affect  her  own  interest  directly,  and 
on  matters  of  more  public  and  general  concern.  The  first  two  characters, 
the  supreme  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  sustains  by  Divine  right 
and  warrant,  these  having  plainly  been  the  functions  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church — the  Synod  of  Jerusalem.  The  third 
character  may  be  said  to  have  been  superadded  in  more  recent  times,  espe- 
cially since  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  began  to  excite  general  interest,  and 
since  the  newspaper  press  iumished  such  facilities  for  spreading  the  reports 
of  them.  This  third  character  ought,  of  course,  to  be  kept  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  the  other  two,  though  it  is  far  from  being  unimportant*  It  is  the 
especial  distinction  of  our  General  Assembly,  that  it  is  a  deliberative,  judi- 
cial court;  and  this  great  distinction,  we  trust,  vrill  ever  be  prominent  It 
is  this  that  distinguishes  it  from  Exeter  Hall,  from  the  Congregational  or 
Baptist  Unions,  and  from  all  meetings  that  can  legally  be  held  in  the 
English  Church.  The  intense  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the  more 
popular  proceedings,  and  their  small  regard  for  what  are  more  strictly  de- 
liberative, might  tempt  us  to  circumscribe  the  time  devoted  to  the  latter, 
and  enlarge  that  assigned  to  the  former.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  kt 
thinking  ^Uiat  this  has  been  done  hitherto,  at  least  to  any  serious  extent; 
and  we  trust  there  will  always  be  such  a  value  for  the  delibemtiTe  and 
judicial  character  of  the  Assembly,  as  shall  secure  due  preference  to  that 
section  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Assembly  this  year  has  not  wanted  fresh  element  of  interest.  The 
appearance  among  us  of  one  so  well-known  and  so  highly- esteemed  as 
SiK  George  Sinclair,  could  not  fnil  to  be  hailed  with  tlie  highest  satisfac- 
tion. Sir  George  Sinclair  has  all  along  maintained  a  very  high  position  as 
a  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland.  He  is  the  son  of  one  whose 
name  will  long  be  associated  with  Scottish  patriotism,  and  Scottish  Fttshj- 
terianism ;  while  his  own  career  and  exertions  have  served  to  increase  the 
claims  of  his  family  on  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland.  The  school- 
fellow of  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yet  re^rded  as  by  far  the 
ablest  scholar  of  his  form ;  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  antipatronage 
cause,  and  coadjutor  of  many  of  the  great  reformers  in  the  church ;  the 
tried  and  consistent  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  whom  even  invitations  to  the 
royal  dinner-table  could  not  tempt  to  violate  that  sacred  day ;  the  brother 
of  Lady  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  a  name  now  so  fragrant  among  the  female 
worthies  of  recent  times ;  and  altogether  so  hearty  a  Presbyterian,  and  bo 
patriotic  a  Scotchman,-^it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  his  appcaf- 
ance  in  the  Assembly  of  the  National  Church  had  not  been  welcomed  inth 
peculiar  satisfkction.  The  very  fact  that  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Disruption,  and  that  it  was  but  the  other  day  tbat  he  saw  his  way  clearly 
to  joining  the  Free  Church,  is  not  without  its  value.  It  shows  what  weight 
is  due  to  the  common  assertion  of  our  enemies,  that  the  Disruption  was  a 
hasty  and  ill-advised  measure,  rushed  into  in  a  moment  of  desperate  et- 
citement,  but  from  which  all  reasonable  men  would  have  shrunk  had  (hej 
had  time  to  think.  Here  is  Sir  George  Sinclair,  who  has  taken  nhie  years 
more  to  think  over  it  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  yet  he  is  now  among  itf  • 
Sir  George  has  not  been  an  idle  member  of  our  Assembly.  His  sg^^ 
f u  important  nubjects  hare  beea  yery  interesting  contribtttions  to  <nff  f^' 
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Ccedingg.  We  may  rentnrd  to  say,  too,  that  in  point  of  neat,  pointed, 
scholar-like  es^ession,  they  hold  the  first  place  among  the  speeches  of  the 
Assembly.  Amid  all  the  ^rear  and  tear  of  hard  work,  some  of  otur  speakers 
hare  been  falling  into  a  less  finished  and  compact  style  of  expression  than 
they  had  some  years  ago.*  The  elegant  simpQcity  and  sparkling  antithesis 
of  Sir  George  Sinclair's  stvle,  formed  a  pleasant  variety  in  die  oratory  of 
the  Assembly.  But  though  distinguished  above  our  best  speakeis  in  this 
respect,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  that  flowing,  arresting,  overwhelming 
stjie  of  eloquence  vrhich  many  of  our  leaders  widd  so  nobly. 

But  unquestionably  the  chief  feature  of  fresh  interest  in  the  late  AsseiU- 
bky  was  the  reception  of  Dr  M'Crie,  and  the  major  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  into  the  bosom  of  our  church.  About 
twenty  ministers  of  that  body,  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  their  congre- 
gations, have  now  been  incorporated  with  the  Free  Chureh.  The  bccur- 
rcQce  has  a  double  interest.  The  first  seceders  from  the  Established  Church, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  its  principles  and  con- 
stitution ;  their  quarrel  was  with  its  vicious  administration.  They  took 
their  protest  to  the  first  free,  reforming  General  Assembly.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  connected  with  the 
seceders,  deserted  their  original  principles,  discovered  what  they  deemed  a 
blemish  in  the  church's  constitution,  oegaii  to  protest  against  all  connec- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  state;  and  wnen,  a  few  years  ago,  their 
two  largest  bodies  imited,  thev  dropped  altogether  the  old  names  of 
Seceimn  and  Belief,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  United  Preibi/terian 
Church,  The  Umted  Original  Seceders,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with 
these  proceedings,  and  stiU  held  the  principles  and  kept  up  the  appeal  of 
the  first  seceders.  Nine  years  ago,  when  the  State  formally  <ihanged  the 
constitution  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church  separated  from 
the  State,  retaining  the  original  constitution  of  the  Establisned  Church, 
and  claiming  to  be  the  true  National  Church  of  Scotland.  Those  claiming 
to  be  representatives  of  the  first  seceders  have  thus  comd  to  those  who 
cl^m  to  be  the  National  Church,  and  by  expressing  their  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  their  pale,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  Free  Church  as  not 
onlj  the  National  Church,  in  respect  of  her  constitution,  but  a  free  and 
reforming  Church,  in  respect  of  her  administration.  Such  A  remarkable 
case  of  historical  identity  has  seldom  occurred ;  and  the  union  is  all  the 
more  pleasant  and. interesting,  that  those  forming  it  have  long  been  united 
in  Christian  regard  and  sympathy,  and  are  able  to  incorporate  without  any 
compromise  of  principle  on  either  side. 

This  occurrence  is  also  most  interesting  in  another  point  of  view.  It  is 
a  fine  practical  exemplification  of  that  blessed  Christian  nnion  for  which 
so  many  good  men  are  yearning  and  longing  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
blessed  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  Christian  hearts  are  tending  in 
our  day ;  and  a  most  interesting  proof  that  the  desire  for  union  is  not  des- 
tined to  expend  itself  in  vain  regrets  and  firuitless  sighs,  but  may  be  grati- 
fied by  the  actual  realization  of  the  very  consummation  for  which  it  longs. 
There  are  times  when  Protestants  seem  visited  with  a  spirit  of  separation, 
and  times  when  they  are  blessed  with  a  spirit  of  union.  It  is  a  cheering 
thought  that  the  current,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  running  in  the 
direction  of  union,  among  all  with  whom  any  right  Christian  union  is 
capable  of  being  formed.    We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  partly  to  bo 

.4^  ^*i>fr*  J^**>^  ^^^  membert  esmtm  their  turptiit  that  a  sua  wttb  the  Ulrats^od  Umg  opi* 
^ce  or  kr  GIbMO  of  OUugow  thonld  tttll  be  m  rtty  poor  •  ipeaker.  Hli  want  of  dwutkcta  la  an 
f!..?7^^^  *>*^^  ^•^r  to  ^  mended  X  bot  tbe  lumbcripg  •aoteneM,  tbe  decant  chal]eDgaa»  aad 
f9utoi  gfliBwca  Id  wbidi  be  Indttlgca-eureiy,  bj  thia  ttme  of  daj,  be  might  hare  got  rid  of  tbeK,       ^ 
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traced  to  die  tense  of  common  danger,  and  of  the  need  of  muted  effort  on 
tlft  part  of  ETaogelical  Chiistendom,  pitMloced  bj  the  efibiis  of  Popery  qa 
tlie  one  hand^  and  bj  the  contemplation  of  the  TBst  wastes  of  nnreclaiiDed 
heatheniim,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  other.  Sorelj  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  power  of  the  Holj  Spirit  is  slowlj  but  sorely  diffusing  itself  more 
laigelj  through  the  churches,  and  that,  bad  though  we  be,  we  are  not  jost 
piooeeding  on  thai  dark,  retrograde  course,  which  some  of  our  gloomier 
brethren  are  so  ready  to  imagine.  We  trust  the  cause  of  union  will  receire 
a  great  impulse  from  this  occurence ;  and  that  haying  receired  so  precious 
an  instalment,  we  may  be  led  the  more  earnestly  to  seek  the  full  realization 
of  the  prayer — ^^  that  they  all  may  be  one." 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  giye  full  details  of  the  reports  presented 
to  the  Assembly  upon  all  the  schemes  and  operations  of  the  church.  Though 
important  and  interesting  in  themselres,  they  do  not  differ  materially  from 
former  reports,  and  seem  to  record  about  the  ayerage  amount  of  actiTe 
exertion  and  progress.  Other  periodicals  enter  so  fully  into  details,  that 
it  is  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  mere  state- 
ments of  facts  or  figures.  The  amount  contributed  for  all  the  schemes  of 
the  church  this  year  is  somewhat  less  than  it  was  last  year.  Most  of  the 
schemes  haye  fallen  off  a  little,  while  the  Foreign  Mission  scheme,  from  the 
new  kind  of  agency  adopted  in  many  congregations,  has  increased.  We 
are  not  much  suxprised  at  the  falling  off.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  appeals  to  our  people  s  liberaiuty  are  too  frequent  and  misceUane- 
ous,  and  that  the  effect  of  this  is  to  preyent  ministers  from  pressing  the 
claims  of  important  schemes  as  they  would  like  to  do.  It  is  impossible 
to  preach  missionary  sermons  with  any  effect  once  a-month  ;  but  were  the 
call  to  do  so  to  occur  but  once  in  three  months,  something  like  a  yigorous 
appeal  might  then  be  made  by  the  minister,  and  something  like  a  heartj 
and  liberal  response  might  be  expected  from  the  people.  We  confess  our- 
selyes  not  a  little  disappointed  that  the  wisdom  of  the  yenerable  Assembly 
has  not  been  able  to  deyise  any  remedy  for  the  too  frequent  collections, 
and  that  for  next  year,  in  addition  to  six  appointed^  there  are  two  more 
recommended  to  be  made.  While  on  this  subject,  we  may  add,  that  we 
haye  often  heard  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  one  feature  of  the  ''  Mission- 
ary Notices'*  circulated  through  the  church  on  behalf  of  the  schemes.  We 
do  believe,  and  we  say  it  with  the  utmost  desire  to  benefit  the  schemes, 
that  the  perpetual  monotonous  wail  over  *<  our  Aebt**  with  which  these 
notices  are  usually  finished  off,  has  a  chiUing  and  disheartening  effect  both 
on  ministers  and  people.  We  know  ministers  who  feel  an  intense  recoil 
from  drawing  attention  to  appeals,  where  the  amount  of  debt  contracted 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place.  When  such  prominence  is  giyen  to  the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  idea  is  encouraged  in  the  minds  of  world!/ 
persons,  that  money  is  all  that  we  wish  to  obtain ;  and  a  great  obstacle  is 
interposed  to  the  free  and  full*exercise  of  that  high-toned,  generous  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  faith,  which  should  be  the  great  impelling  force  in 
all  our  missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

The  SusTENTATioN  FuND  was  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Sustentation  Committee  that  the  proposed  change  should  be 
considered  by  the  church  for  another  year,  the  subject  did  not  bulk  w 
largely  before  the  Assembly  as  was  expected.  We  are  exceedingly  g'^^ 
.  that  another  year  isjto  be  giycn  for  considering  this  important  subject,  be- 
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cause  we  think  that  usually  the  Free  Church  has  acted  wisely  in  cases 
where  she  has  taken  full  time  to  deliberate.  When  she  has  fallen  into  niis- 
takes,  it  has  generally  been  by  taking  up  her  position  too  hastily;  and  we 
would  hope  that  a  full,  calm,  and  lengthened  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant subject  will  guide  to  a  right  conclusion.  What  gratified  us  most  in 
the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the  subject,  was  the  admirable  temper  in 
which  it  was  carried  on.  We  liked  exceedingly  the  practical  and  rery  use- 
ful speech  of  Lord  Panmure,  and  we  think  it  would  do  much  good  if  printed 
separately,  and  circulated  in  large  numbers  in  our  congregations.  But  in 
r^ard  to  the  speeches  made  in  favour  of  the  new  plan,  we  cannot  say  that 
they  contributed  much  to  a  right  clearing  of  the  subject.  With  refer- 
ence, for  example,  to  an  argument  that  had  been  used  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  as  well  as  elsewhere,*  that  the  want  of  a  self-reguhting  element 
was  a  serious  defect  in  the  new  plan,  what  was  the  reply  ?  We  confess 
we  were  greatly  amazed  at  this  part  of  the  speech  of  the  respected  con- 
vener. He  first  identified  a  Belf-regulating  plan  with  a  mechanical  one, 
then  he  opposed  the  term  mechanical  to  spiritttal^  and  thus  disposed  of  the 
difficulty : — 

"  I  have  a  very  strong  impreaeion  that  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Free 
Church  when  we  get  upon  a  financial  system  that  has  little  or  no  dependence  for 
its  worldng  on  our  spiritual  prosperity — (applause) — ^that  will  go  on  just  as 
Bmoothly  when  we  are  sinking  into  spiritual  slumber  and  death)  as  when  we  are 
•troog  and  bnoyaai  with  spiritual  prosperity  and  life." 

We  protest,  with  some  warmth,  against  this  representation  of  the  case. 
The  self-regulating  element  was  never  designed  to  be  opposed  to  the  spiri-- 
iual;  it  stands  opposed  to  a  loose  discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  a 
committee,  and  would  demand  for  its  successful  working  as  large  a  measure 
of  spiritual  life  throughout  the  church  as  any.  There  have  been  three  or 
four  self-regulating  plans  under  the  attention  of  the  church ;  one  is  the  pre- 
sent equal  dividend  system,  another  is  Dr  Chalmers'  one-and-a-half  more 
plan,  and  a  third  is  a  scheme  of  Dr  Buchanan  himself,  suggested 
about  two  years  ago,  which,  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the  giving 
of  too  much  discretionary  power  to  a  committee,  proposed  that  the  contri- 
bution of  a  particular  year  should  be  assumed  as  the  standard  rate.  There 
have  been  other  plans  on  the  same  principle  before  the  church,  but  never 
till  we  heard  Dr  Buchanan's  speech  did  we  suppose  they  were  capable  of 
being  placed  in  so  odious  a  light.  But  we  believe  that  Dr  Buchanan's 
language,  as  applied  to  the  scheme  generally,  was  more  sweeping  and  ofRm- 
sive  than  the  exact  sentiment  meimt  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  His  meaning 
we  take  to  have  been  this, — that  the  successful  working  of  his  scheme  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  spiritual  life,  in  the  committee,  in  deacons' 
courts,  and  in  the  church  at  large,  in  the  shape  ofajiut^  honourable^  and 
jyeaceable  disposition  as  regards  the  adjttsfment  of  the  rates  of  eontribuHon. 
Well,  we  need  only  say,  if  there  tcere  such  a  spirit  throughout  all  the 
church,  there  would  be  no  need  for  changing  the  present  plan,  because 
there  would  be  none  of  that  horrid  selfishness  and  sluggishness  which  are 
pleaded  as  reasons  for  a  change.  At  one  time,  the  proposed  change  is  de- 
clared to  be  indispensable,  because  there  is  so  much  selfishness  and  slug- 
gishness in  the  church ;  at  another,  it  is  defended  because  it  assames  the 
prevalence  of  such  an  elevated  spiritual  temper  as  must  make  all  adjust- 
ment of  rates  extremely  easy.     We  could  understand  one  of  these  views, 

*  ••  H  would  §otm  bul  another  Uluitniioo  of  tho  «initttlar  rorettaht  of  Dr  Chalmen.  tbould  the  dla^ 
runtoo  upoo  which  the  church  hai  thus  embarked  teriiUnate  in  the  adoption  eliher  or  Che  pim  wmcn 
he  recommended,  or  of  one  to  which  the  lame  two  ftetores  of  a  simple  Ukd  wlf-feyutattDgcbaractcr 
w«a  attecbed.**— i/imiia'#  Hemoirt  (^ChtUmert,  vol.  if.  p.  37$. 
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but  Y(e  oaimot  Uttdentand  beth.  And  ibr  our  part,  we  cannot  but  ihink, 
that  tho  proposed  plan  of  rates  wonld  be  far  snore  mecbanical  than  the  pre- 
sent system.  We  baye  nerer  been  able  to  find  ont,  bow  &r  it  was  proposed 
totaketbei^iritnalstateof  a  congr^tion  into  account  in  determining  itspiQ- 
p^  raite  of  contribution,  or  wbetiier  it  was  proposed  to  take  it  into  account 
at  ^U* .  Qor  strong  coninction  is^  that  the  spiritual  progress  of  a  people 
oannot  be  yated»  tlmt  any  attempt  to  assign  to  it  a  money  value  would  be 
&tal»  asid  that  it  must  be  left  free  to  embody  and  derelop  itself  in  acts  of 
liberality,  not  according  to  any  artificial  standard,  but  according  to  the 
u^easore  of  thankfulness  and  generosity  bestowed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Tbe  subject  of  Homb  and  Forexgn  Missions  occupied  a  coosideiaUe 
share  of  the  attention  of  tiie  Assembly.  It  would  hare  been  very  satis- 
faotory  to  us,  if  there  had  been  a  better  ^^  redding  of  marches"  between  the 
two  schemes.  The  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  was  pleaded  by  Dr  Doff,  in 
a  ceally  noble  oration,  containing  passages  of  first-rate  brilliancy  and  elo- 
quence; while  that  of  Home  Missions  was  advocated  by  Mr  Sym,  in  a  iray 
that  made  a  deep  impression,  and  gave  the  Assembly  a  glimpse  of  what  it 
sees  and  knows  too  Httle  of— the  high  abilities  and  noble  spirit  of  that  es- 
cdlent  man.  The  whole  subject  is  one  in  which-we  feel  a  most  livelj  in- 
terest, and  we  shall  take  leave  to  write  freely  our  sentiments  regarding  it. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  that  special  means  should  be  adopted  for  promoting 
the  Foreign  Mission, — ^that,  as  a  scheme,  that  mission  ought  to  hare  a  mom 
prominent  plaoe  than  what  is  technically  and  formally  the  Home  Mission. 
Our  reason  £or  this  oonyiction  is  not  merely  that  the  heathen  abroad  aie 
far  ;iiore  numerous  than  the  heathen  at  home.  We  hare  always  been 
dissatisfied  with  ctrithmetkal  Tiews  of  the  subject;  we  are  repelled  by 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  three,— If  Scotland  gets  8000,  how  many 
should  be  sent  to  India  ?  We  think  there  is  a  raise  analogy  when  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  missionaries  and  soldiers,  as  if  it  ^verc 
necessary  for  their  re£^>ectiTe  kinds  of  conquest,  that  the  one  should  bear 
to  the  population  the  same  ratio  as  the  other.  Our  duty  is  to  plant  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  to  introduce  the  leayen,  but  in  the  hope,  and  faith,  and 
prayer,  that  by  its  own  divine  energy  the  leaven  will  spread^ — that  self-sns- 
taining,  evangelistic  congregations  will  be  raised  up  through  all  India,  till 
the  whole  lump  is  leavened.  The  great  consideration  that  weighs  vriui  as 
in  &vour  of  a  special  scheme  for  Foreign  Missions  is,  that  in  the  dirine 
Miissumary  Record, — ^the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — we  constantly  find  the  great 
Ilead  of  the  diurch  interposing  to  diiperse  his  servants,  and  scatter  tiiem 
all  over  the  world.  There  was  a  perpetual  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
early  brethren  to  stay  where  they  were,  to  cluster  together  like  bees  in  a 
hive ;  and  the  Master  had  constantly  to  interpose,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
persing them  to  all  parts  of  the  field,  that  they  might  gather  in  all  the 
hojvey  even  £:om  its  remotest  corners.  Scarcely  had  he  gone  to  glory,  and 
taken  possession  of  his  Mediatorial  throne,  when  he  suffered  a  bitter  perse- 
cution  to.rage  against  his  infant  church,  just  to  disperse  the  bredireni 
the  vision  of  Cornelius,  and  mission  of  Peter,  had  the  same  intention ;  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  his  call  to  the  office  of  Apostle  of  the  6eDtiIe3, 
were  events  in  ^  same  direction ;  t^e  command  of  the  Holy  Qhfist  to 
separate  certain  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  was  another;  and  the  vision 
of  the  man  of  Macedonia,  summoning  Paul  and  his  cpmpaoionA  ^!^ 
Europe,  was  still  a  further  part  of  the  same  great  policj.  It  is  on  this 
broad  fhct  that  we  hold  it  to  be  right  and  proper  to  have  a  special  ^P^ 
for  the  Foreign  Scheme,  so  that  there  may  be  something  to  counteract  the 
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tendeaey  of  our  nature  to  sit  8till,«-H5omet]iing  to  urge  us  to  be  erer  ready  to 
start  to  the  Master's  work,  *'  to-xuoivow  to  £resh  w(k^  and  pastures  new." 
We  ^ould  hare  no  fear  of  evil  eonsequenoes  from  a  humble,  hearty,  trustful 
endeaTour  thus  to  carry,  out  our  Mastor  s  irilL     Then  in  regard  to  Home 
ifissions,  we  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  view,  that  a  more  earnest 
spirit  among  our  own  Chniptian  people  is  the  most  indispensable  element 
for  a  great  Home  Mission.     If  Qod^s  people  thought  more,  and  wept  more 
erer  the  abounding  guilt  and  degradatioa  at  their  door;  if  each  Christian 
man  and  womf^i,  in  an  agony  of  ooneera  £E»r  perishing  multitudes, W  down, 
to  think,  ^'  what  can  I  do  for  this  heathen  world  around  me* — that  woidd 
be  the  dawn  of  a  gr^at  Home  Mjaiaioaarp  day !     There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  stagnant  ability  throughout  our  church,  and  we  are  convinced  that  there 
might  be  a  much  more  extensive  employment  of  the  laity  in  home  mission- 
ary work.     We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Earle  Monteith,  too,  in  thinking,  that 
individual  congregatiolis,  and  not  merely  the  church  at  large,  should  set  to 
work  in  this  enterprise,  keeping  in  view,  however,  that  unless  a  church  be 
built  and  a  territorial  staff  equipped,  the  good  done  in  any  district  will  be 
infinitesimaUy  and  most  discoucagingly  small.     We  were  glad  also  to  hear 
Mr  Monteith  speak  of  better  houses  Ibr  the  labouring  classes  as  one  of  the 
Babordinate  diroctions  in  which  the  Home  Missionary  spirit  might  run,  and 
to  hear  the  sentiment  well  re^nded  to  by  the  Assembly.     Further,  we 
admit  that  snany  of  the  other  schemes  of  the  Free  Church  are  in   so 
far  Home  Missionary  schemes,  and  we  would  especially  feel  thankful 
for  what  has  been  done  by  the  Highland  scheme,  and  for  the  progress 
laade  in  the  Glasgow  Territorial  CSrarohes,  and  the  cheering  aspect  of  that 
tmdertaking.     Still  we  do  very  deeply  sympathise  with  Mr  8yra  in  his 
loud  complaint  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  sum  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  committee  last  year  for  strictly  evangelistic  purposes.     What !  in 
tbese  days  when  the  population  of  our  country,  in  its  dense  centres,  as 
Isaac  Taylor  truly  remarks,  is  in  a  condition  which  statesmen  look  at  with 
dismay,  and  philanthropists  with  anguish — when  Protestantism  is  crying 
'^  shame"  on  the  miaeiable  devices  of  statesmen  to  soothe  with  Popish 
opiates  the  wild  passions  of  the  multitude — when  the  church  of  Knox  and 
fi  Chalmers  is  loudly  proclaiming  that  it  is  through  her  ministrations  that 
the  loathsome  pestilences  of  the  people  are  to  be  healed,  and  the  putrid 
maiies  changed  into  peaceful  and  prosperous  citizens — in  these  days,  is  a 
paltry  thousand  pounds  the  entire  sum  which  the  Free  Church  contributes 
directly  for  so  important  and  glorious  an  eibterprise  ?     No,  surely !  we 
^  do  our  duty  to  the  Foreign  scheme,  but  we  will  do  it  to  the  Home 
scheme  also;  and  Barer  waSst  our  respected  convener  to  come  before  us 
^gain  wiih  so  kud  lamentalicms  over  the  apathy  of  a  Christian  public. 

la  regard  to  Foreign  MImIoiis,  ire  beg  to  state  that  we  have  found  it 
^  be  a  pretty  general  impresskm,  that  if  the  direct  work  of  preaching  the 
9<^9^  were  more  prominent  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mission,  more 
Kiti^ustion  and  eonfidence  would  be  felt  by  the  church.  On  the  capa- 
bditiea  of  education  as  an  evans^istic  agency  there  are  many  shades  of 
opinion,  bnt  we  behave  that  it  is  a  very  general  sentiment,  that  valuable 
^1^^^  education  h»  as  a  nthariinate  agency,  it  is  not  adapted  to  be  tlie 
^umi  When  o«r  Indian  Mission  was  begun  on  an  educational  basis,  it 
^es  undemood  that  as  soon  as  passible  the  work  of  preaching,  by  native 
f^^echers  trained  at  our  Institutions,  should  occupy  a  very  prominent  place 
^  our  anaagements.  We  hardly  know  how  the  matter  stands  at  the  pre- 
■*t  moment — ^wlnt  really  is  the  work  dtme  by  our  native  preachers;  but 
^^  «e  sue  thai  so  soon  as  it  is  amtoanced  that  they  are  vigorously  and 
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Steadily  nt  ivork  in  preaching  far  and  wide  to  their  poor  countrymen  tbe 
unseaicliable  riches  of  Christ,  a  most  powerful  impulse  will  he  given  to  the 
missionary  cause  among  our  people  here,  and  that  its  claims  will  come 
home  to  Uieir  hearts  with  fresh  interest  and  power. 

The  cases  of  Discipline  hefore  the  Assembly  brought  out  one  or  two 
important  features  of  our  Presbyterian  method  of  administration.  We  aic 
not  of  those  who  deem  it  an  unmixed  evil,  that  some  portion  of  the 
Assembly's  time  should  be  occupied  with  cases  of  discipline.  To  be  sure, 
it  came  out  very  plainly  that  some  of  the  details  in  these  cases  were  alto- 
gether unsuitable  for  such  a  large  body  as  the  Assembly,  and  we  are  sure 
that  Sir  Henry  Moncrei^Ts  orerture  for  an  amendment  of  the  Form  of 
Process  must  have  been  strongly  recommended  by  the  very  lengthened 
proceedings  in  one  of  the  cases.  But  that  the  Assembly  itself  should  be 
seen  engaged,  and  that  pretty  prominently,  in  administering  discipline  to 
offenders,  we  deem  by  no  means  an  uninstructive  or  unimportant  fact 
We  understand  that  some  of  the  brethren  from  foreign  countries  were  verj 
much  impressed  by  this  feature  of  our  Presbyterian  polity ;  and  we  cnn 
readily  imagine  that  if  any  evangelical  curate  or  incumbent  from  the  parish 
of  Frome  had  been  present,  he  would  have  been  not  a  little  edified  by  oar 
method  of  dealing  with  objectionable  individuals.  We  don't  need  a  Mr 
Horsman  to  carry  over  the  heads  of  Ministers  a  motion  for  inquiry)  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then,  when  the  motion  is  carried,  and  the  inquiry 
made,  fspend  our  ingenuity  in  devising  some  way  of  giving  it  effect.  Offen- 
ders nre  dealt  with  among  us  in  a  more  simple  and  scriptural  way. 

Still,  while  all  due  weight  is  given  to  this  consideration,  it  must  l>e  felt 
tiiat  the  cases  of  discipline  before  the  Assembly  involved,  both  of  than, 
very  painful  elements.  Of  Mr  Jonathan  Anderson  we  desire  to  write  with 
the  feelings  due  to  one  who  was  long  and  justly  regarded  as  a  very  valuable 
and  promising  minister  of  Christ.  We  are  told  uiat  to  many  he  has  been 
the  instrument  of  good,  and  that  his  gifts  and  attainments,  under  salataiy 
direction,  would  have  made  him  the  instrument  of  still  wider  usefulness. 
But  a  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  troubled  him,  and  his  recent  melan- 
choly course  of  procedure  has  made  him  an  object  of  universal  pity.  It  w 
something  new,  we  believe,  in  our  administration,  to  subject  the  spirit  of 
Pharisaism  to  discipline.  The  Publican,  for  the  most  part,  has  monopolised 
tlie  rod,  and  the  Pharisee  has  escaped.  We  hope  that  the  case  will  not  be 
without  weight,  as  a  warning  to  others.  There  are  some  few  men  in  our 
church  that  give  themselves  offensive  airs»  as  if  they  only  preached  tiie 
gospel,  or  served  their  Master  faithfully.  Let  them  see  to  it  whether  this 
profession  does  not  spring  from  sheer  vanity  and  self-conceit,  remembering 
that  in  that  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  debasing  and  loathsome  fruit 
this  seed  of  corruption  may  not  come  to  bear. 

With  regard  to  the  other  case,  we  believe  that  it  was  decided  justly,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  merits;  but  in  looking  at  it,  one  could  hardly  dismiss  the 
impression,  that  it  might  have  come  at  an  earlier  period  before  the  Ass^- 
bly  in  another  form,  had  it  been  the  practice  of  the  church  to  entertam 
such  cases.  In  plain  language,  the  Dailly  case,  in  its  earlier  stages,  be- 
longed clearly  enough  to  that  imfortunate  class,  where  a  minister  had  been 
appointed  who  was  found,  after  a  considerable  time,  not  to  be  suitable  ftr 
his  charge.  Now,  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  laws  ^V^ 
tice  of  our  church  contain  no  provisions  applioable  tojRLch  cases*  Wt^^ 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  found  possible  to  frame  any  such  provisioD^ 

but  tbe  subject  is  of  so  gre^t  importance  as  to  demand  ^9  eaoi^^  <^' 
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sideration  of  the  church.  Under  the  vile  reign  of  Moderatism,  men's 
ideas  got  utterly  yitiated  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  pastoral  relation — 
vrhen  it  should  be  formed,  and  when  it  should  be  dissolred.  Often  there 
were  the  strongest  reasons  for  not  forming  it,  but  formed  it  was ;  and  often 
the  strongest  reasons  for  dissolving  it,  but  dissolved  it  was  not.  We  were 
going  to  say  that  the  vilest  and  filthiest  immorality  was  the  only  acknow- 
ledged ground  of  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  but  even  that  was 
sometimes  not  admitted  to  be  enough.  Public  opinion,  however,  had  very 
much  taken  up  the  position,  that  the  removal  of  a  man  from  the  ministry 
was  invariably  equivalent  to  attaching  the  vilest  brand  to  his  character.  Now, 
we  are  very  certain  that  the  New  Testament  affords  no  countenance  to  this 
view.  To  justify  the  formation  of  a  pastoral  tie  between  a  minister  and 
people,  the  New  Testament  requires  two  things :  first,  that  the  individual 
possess  the  qualifications  of  a  Christian  minister ;  and,  second,  that  he  be 
acceptable  to  the  people.  A  Presbytery  must  judge  of  these  things,  and  be 
satisfied  that  they  exist,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  minister  holds 
his  oflfice  by  divine  right. — (Acts  xx.  28.)  But  the  Presbytery  may  form  an 
erroneous  judgment  on  these  points,  and  after  the  ordination  is  over,  they 
may  come  to  be  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  in  error.  In  other 
words,  they  may  come  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  the  brother  in  question  should  feed  the  flock  over  which  they  have 
placed  him.  There  may  be  no  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  but 
only  such  a  manifest  want  of  special  ministericd  gifts,  or  such  a  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  congregation,  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  sanction  his  occupying  the  place  he  holds.  Now,  for  our  part, 
we  cannot  believe  that  in  such  a  case  the  Presbytery  must  ever  remain 
withoat  remedy  or  resources.  We  see  very  clearly  the  vast  risks  and 
dangers  of  abuse  which  the  too  ready  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  tie  would 
occasion;  we  see,  too,  the  vast  importance  of  congregations  being  impressed 
hy  their  enonnous  responsibility  when  choosing  a  minister,  so  as  to  do 
nothing  carelessly  or  rashly.  On  these  accounts  we  make  no  proposal,  but 
only  venture  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  earnest  study  of  those  whose 
gifts  of  wisdom  fit  them  for  grappling  with  so  difficult  and  important  a 
question.  ,  ,, 

We  would  certainly  have  been  gratified  had  the  Assembly,  following 
the  good  example  of  mst  year,  set  apart  a  portion  of  its  time  for  exercises 
and  addresses,  directly  adapted  to  promote  the  practical  and  spiritual  work 
of  the  church.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  Sabbath  evenings,  it 
may  aeem  inridious  to  say  any  thing,  considering  the  great  excellence  of 
the  discourses  preached  on  these  occasions.  For  our  own  part,  however, 
we  feel,  and  we  feel  pretty  strongly,  that  it  was  an  error  to  alter  the  ante- 
Disruption  practice  of  holding  prayer-meeiinga  on  the  Sabbath  evenings. 
It  seems  most  desirable  that  opportunities  should  be  kept  open  for  special 
devotional  services,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  or  circumstances  of  the  As- 
sembly. It  msies  no  impression  on  us  to  hear  of  the  crowds  that  come 
out  to  the  evening  service,  and  the  fine  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel 
to  them.  If  they  were  people  that  never  heard  the  gospel,  that  considerar 
tion  would  have  weight,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Our  view  of  the  matter 
is  this.  The  Assembly  Sabbaths  we  regard,  so  to  speak^  as  model-Sabbaths, 
and  the  services  appointed  by  the  Assembly  as  models  of  what  ought  to  be 
over  the  church.  Now,  inost  unquestionably,  if  there  be  a  defect  in  our 
usual  Scottish  services,  it  lies  in  the  very  subordinate  place  which  the 
buwaess  of  wr$hip  or  d$vQt%m  occupies.    It  is  notorious  that  the  tarn  of 
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peoDle  go  to  our  clmrqhesi  not  wHh  any  distinct  pvrpoae  of  meeting  Trith 
Gody  but  to  meet  with  maiii  or  with  (rod  only  seGondarily,  as  it  were,  or 
througl^  man*  Our  impression  is,  that  it  might  contribute  m  some  measure 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  were  one  of  the  Assembly  serrices,  or  these 
model'S^bbaths,  of  a  more  stiictly  devotional  character.  It  mi^ht,  indeed, 
be  fre^uenM.  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  people,  but  it  might  not  do 
the  I^B^  good;  findiBuj^ly  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  may  well  afford 
to  lead  rather  than  follow  pnUio  opinion  on  such  subjects,  and  cannot  re< 
gard  It  aar  a  sufficient  olgection  to  any  measure,  that  it  would  lose  the  edal 
of  a  crowd.  , 

The  ministers  and  elders  of  our  church,  lone  before  these  remarks  come 
imder  the  c^e  of  our  readers,  are  again  at  work  in  their  respective  sphexes. 
The  real,  substantial  |;ood  of  an  Assembly,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  must 
be  found  in  the  way  m  which  that  work  is  done.  Brilliant  speeches^  and 
wise  deliberations,  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  beloyed  bretnren,  are  all 
excellent  in  themselves ;  but  more  zealous  labour,  more  Chrbt-like  and 
consistent  lives,  more  careful  preparation  for  pulpit  duties,  more  affec- 
tionate, and  assiduous,  and  prayerful  watching  for  the  souls  of  tbq  people; 
these  things  constitute  the  real  ^^  practical  improvement"  of  the  Assembly-- 
the  substantial  tokens  of  Jehovah's  blessing.     .  ^ 

r 


k. 
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Accustomed  though  we  be  to  hear  of  very  odd  things  in  these  times,  it 
was,  we  confess,  with  some  surprise  that  we  heard  of  the  grand  attempt, 
last  May,  to  add  strength  and  dignity  to  our  frail  Establishment,  by  addi- 
tional flunkeys,  new  hveries,  and  a  very  splendid  drawing-room.  Our 
chief  regret  was,  that  as  the  promoter  of  the  Eclinton  toumament-happened 
to  be  ipi  office  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  to  sena  him 
to  Edinburgh  as  Lord  Commissioner  on  the  occasion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  could  have  got  up  a  far  finer  scene,  and  so  added  a  great  deal  more 
strength  to  our  venerable  Establishment ;  while  by  mounting  Dr  Robert 
Lee,  the  Rev.  Mr  Nisbet,  and  a  few  other  warlike  divines,  on  fiery  chargers, 
clothing  them  in  ancijent  armour,  and  supplying  them  with  glittering  lances, 
he  could  have  given  a  far  more  chivalrous  aspect  to  their  encounters,  and 
called  forth  emotions  of  admiration,  where  there  was  some  danger  of 
laughter  and  contempt. 

Certainly,  there  is  something  rather  odd  in  this  proceeding.  Pomps  and 
shows  are  not  just  the  thingsf  most  likely  to  win  back  the  aSenated  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  to  an  Establishment  deemed  by  many  of  them  efietesnd 
useless.  On  the  contrary,  by  associating  it  more  closely  with  worn-out  fbnus 
and  lifeless  pageants,  the  sentiment  is  likely  to  be  strengthened,  that  like  other 
things  which  decay  and  wax  old,  it  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  A  wider  and 
deeper  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  a  more  earnest,  hearty  purpose  of 
labouring  for  the  real  good  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and 
difficulty,  would  have  been  of  real  service  to  the  Establishment  in  her  pre- 
sent position ;  but  we  look  in  vain  to  her  recent  proceedings  for  any  symp- 
toms of  such  a  policy. 

Sentiments  were  neard  in  the  Established  Assembly  this  year  that  hare 
not,  for  nine  years,  been  uttered  within  her  walls.  A  few  memberB  there 
were,  of  whom  Professor  Robertson  was  the  most  prominent^  who  iiaci  tbe 
courage  to  m^tain  that  the  position  of  the  Establishment  in  the  cotmt? 
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BOW  was  Wf  dltfbre&t  fiom  wliat  H  (mte  was,  and  that  in  such  qnestions 
as  tbat  of  educalien,  it  woidd  befit  the  ehnrch  to  assume  a  more  modest 
attitude  ihaoq  it  bad  been  accuirtomed  to  hold.  It  is  true,  these  sentiments 
met  with  little  upapaAkj;  and  there  were  plenty  of  the  younger  and  more 
fooliah  meaiben  ready,  like  Mr  Nisbet  of  St  Giles,  to  turn  on  the  man  who 
uttered  them  as  a  traitor^  and  sentence  him,  if  they  could,*  to  a  traitor's 
doom*  StiU)  the  mcmjle  ftet  is  instmctire,  that  the  Toice  of  Truth  has 
begun  to  force  an  ntteranoe  for  itself  in  a  church  which  has  hitherto  per- 
sisted, with  singular  perseveranee,  in  asserting  that  the  withdrawal  of 
nearly  half  its  ministeiB  and  more  than  half  its  people,  neither  entailed  on 
it  a  loss,  nor  altered  its  position  in  the  country.  We  may  expect  to  find 
this  absurd  and  extravagant  tone  considerably  modified  in  time  to  come. 

Indeed,  various  things  are  now  oceuiriag  that  are  fitted  to  teach  the 
Establishment  the  necessity  of  opening  its  eyes  to  its  real  position.  For  a 
time  its  strength,  lay  in  its  being  in  possession  of  all  that  it  wanted.  It 
had  only  to  keep  hold  of  what  it  had;  and  in  so  doing  it  was  helped  by  the 
Btrong  conservative  fiseling  of  the  country,  and  by  the  prevailing  honor  of 
revelations.  Now,  however,  the  Establishment  feels  that  efforts  must  be 
made  to  acquire  that  which  it  hag  not,  and  to  change  some  things  that  are. 
Free-trade  has  lowered  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  them  up  to 
their  former  mark,  funds  must  be  sought  from  Parliunent  The  legal  salaries 
of  the  parish  teachers  must  become  smaller  when  the  averages  are  struck 
next  year,  unless  something  be  done  to  alter  the  existing  law.  To  be  what 
it  was,  even,  in  temporal  things,  the  Establisbment  must  vno90.  It  is  this 
necessity  that  must  bring  it  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  position  and  strength. 
A  heavy  paralytic  may  keep  his  seat  with  marvellous  firmness  by  sheer  vis 
inertiof^  and  while  the  attempt  is  to  dislodge  him,  his  very  weight  serves 
the  purpose  of  strength ;  but  let  him  be  forced  to  move  or  to  wrestle,  he  is 
XQore  feeble  than  a  child. 

Besides  asking  money  firom  the  legislature,  the  Establishment  feels  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  get  more  firom  the  people.     Several  of  the  Missionary 
schemes  hare  sunk  this  year  in  point  of  contributions ;  the  conveners  urge 
greater  exertions,  and  declare  that  unless  they  are  made,  the  result  will  be  very 
deplorable.     For  the  Endowment  Scheme,  however,  no  less  than  £38,000 
is  reported  for  last  year,  and  it  is  resolved  to  push  the  scheme  more  and 
more.    We  are  quite  happy  to  see  the  Establishment  bestirring  itself  in  this 
;^y.    Ft  has  been  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Establishment  on  which 
its  champions  have  laid  much  stress,  that  it  costs  its  adherents  nothing,  and 
one  of  the  great  charges  brought  against  the  Free  Churchy  that  it  is  inces- 
santly clamouring  for  money.   Wedo  not  think  that  this  outcry  has  brought 
any  real  strength  to  the  one  church,  or  withdrawn  any  firom  tiie  other ;  but 
there  may  have  been  a  certain  chilling  influence  exerted  on  some  of  our 
adherents  by  such  taunts  on  the  part  of  their  Established  firiends.     The 
more  that  the  Establishment  puts  forth  applications  to  its  people  for  en- 
larged contributions,  the  more  will  the  public  become  familiarised  with  the 
tnith,  that  to  contribute  of  their  substance  to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  a  duty 
of  universal  obligation  on  Christians ;  and  even  worldly  peoi|le,  in  their 
^^asons  of  kindling  spiritual  anxiety,  will  cease  to  feel  a  recoil  from  the 
Free  Church,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  belong  to  it  without  contri- 
butmg  to  its  funds.     The  Free  Church,  too,  may  draw  a  lesson  from  this 
Endowment  Scheme,  as  it  certainly  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Free 
Church  that  many  of  its  stations  are  so  liable  to  be  shaken  by  changes  of 
Populaaon,  and  great  stability  would  result  in  mwiy  cases  firom  »  small 
endowment. 
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We  were  not  soiprised  to  witnen  some  fireah  sjiBploniB  of  bod^  of  wn- 
timent  in  the  Established  Assembly.  The  sentiments  of  Dr  Robertson  sad 
Dr  Pirie  on  Popeiy  and  Maynooth  were  yeiy  sad ;  and  the  pfopossl  for 
anthorizing  the  prirate  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sopper  riiowM  atksst 
the  direction  in  which  some  men's  minds  are  mnning.  There  can  be  tittle 
doubt,  that  in  an  Assembly  composed  so  laigely  of  worldly  maleiialB,  there 
will  be  found  increanng  unwillingness  to  giro  atteranse  to  high-loned,  un- 
compromising testimonies  on  the  great  rdigioas  questions  of  the  day;  The 
following  passage,  extracted  from  a  review  ^c  the  life  of  Jeffirej,  is  a 
journal  of  the  Establishment,  will  show  what  reliance  the  fiaends  of  the 
Lord's  day  may  place  on  some  members  of  the  Establishment,  as  deftnden 
of  a  holy  Sabbath : — 

^  Mrs  Jeffirey,  of  coune,  or  Granny,  as  be  sportively  and  affeetionately  liked  io 
call  her,  spent  her  Sabbath,  as  might  be  eoLpected  of  so  respectable  a  Isdj,  ia  a 
decent  attendance  on  religions  duties — her  plsce  of  wotsbip  being  tbs  Free 
Church  meeting-honse  at  Mnttonhole — and  her  pastor,  the  late  BoT.DrMoir- 
head,  who  occasionally  *  preached  and  prayed '^u  nut  with  ^reai  anunatioo  or 
eloquence^  at  least  with  great  earnestness  and  apostolic  dmplicity — *  for  two  houn 
together,  in  his  82d  year/  Jefiirey  meanwhile  spent  his  Sabbath-days  in  no  in- 
appropriate^ and,  as  we  think,  in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  by  regulariy  send- 
ing Sunday  blessings  to  his  relatives,  by  qniet  walks  with  his  beloved  gnadchil- 
dren,  whom  he  d^ghted  to  instruct  in  such  simple  lore  as  snited  their  tender 
capacities  and  years— in  calm  contemplation  of  all  the  beautifnl  aspects  of  nstsre 
which  might,  on  such  days,  present  themselves  to  liis  view— and  sometimes  in 
reading  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  snd  other  books  of  *  godly  edifying  '—in  the  pem- 
aal  of  which  he  seems;,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  to  have  taken  a  very  beooming 
interest.  We  really  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  some  of  the  interesgng 
letters  which  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday  employment  of  the  deceased  ^^^S^ 
we  consider  the  letters,  relating  especially  to  those  topics,  to  be  so  beauAifo^  ^ 
so  satisfactory  as  to  the  really  amiable  qualities  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  character,  ihai 
we  think  them  likely  to  remain  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of  this  bio^- 
pby  long  after  most  of  the  topics  which  are  conunonly  regarded  as  of  greater  im- 
portance shall  have  fiided  from  remembrance.**  J 


RELIGION  AND  POLITIC& 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  antagonistic  betwe^ 
religion  and  politics,  and  that  a  close  and  habitual  attention  to  the  one  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  a  real  concern  for  the  other.  "I  have  done 
witii  politics,"  is  the  emphatic  declaration  of  many  a  Christian  man;  and  be 
shrinks  from  the  political  arena  as  he  would  from  a  pestilential  fen,  and  per- 
suades himself  that  there  is  not  merely  great  spiritual  danger,  but  also  ceitain 
spiritual  detriment,  in  breathing  such  a  polluted  and  noxious  atmosphere 
Now,  while  unable  to  concur  with  these  sentiments,  we  have  no  «»«* 
respect  for  many  who  entertain  and  express  them.  We  respect  their  mo- 
tives, we  respect  their  character,  we  deeply  respect  their  tenderness  of 
conscience.  And  we  must  say,  farther,  that  ns  far  as  mere  momentary 
feeling  is  concerned,  we  of^en  find  ourselves,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
sympathising  wth  them.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  tliiuk  that  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  have  come  is  unwarrantably  hasty  and  sweeping;  "is* 
it  is  in  the  main  radically  unsound ;  and  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  misappr^ 
hension,  riz.,  a  hurried  identification  of  "  politics"  with  "  parties."  la  "»^ 
conduct  of  political  parties,  and  of  individual  politicians  from  whom  petter 
things  were  expected,  religious  men  hare  seen  much  to  distress  and  dis- 
gust them ;  and  in  the  indignant  recoil  of  high  principle  from  shifting 

and  shnflSing  expediency,  they  hare  beea  dxiren  to  look  with  iadiffifWi^^^ 
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and  almost  with  dislike,  npon  the  whole  system  and  scdence  of  the  ma- 
nagemeat  of  puhlic  af^rs.  *^  Certainly,"  said  Dr  Arnold,  *'the  com- 
mand to  ^  pat  not  oar  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  for  there  is 
no  help  in  them,'  was  nerer  less  difficult  to  fulfil  than  now,  for  he  must  be 
a  desperate  idc^tor  who  can  find  amonff  our  statesmen  any  one  on  whom 
he  can  repose  any  excessive  confidence/  We  think  so,  too.  We  do  not 
say,  indeed^  as  is  often  said  of  our  public  men,  that  '^  they  are  all  alike.** 
We  believe  that  they  are  not  all  alike,  but  that  they  are  in  many  important 
particalan  rerj  dissimilar.  Yet  we  do  think  that  he  must  be  in  truth,  '^  a 
de^emte  idolator,"  who  can  fall  down  and  worship  any  one  of  our  present 
statesmen,  or  pin  his  faith,  heartily  and  unreserredly,  to  any  one  of  the 
parties  which  exist  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it. 

But  while  aU  this  is  very  true,  and  while  it  furnishes  to  men  of  high 
Christian  principle  an  ample  warrant  and  obligation  to  shake  themselves 
loose  from  the  ties  of  party,  it  constitutes  no  obligation  and  affords  them 
no  warrant  to  detach  themselves  wholly  from  politics,  to  refuse  to  take  an 
interest  in  public  affidrs,  or  deliberately  to  throw  the  whole  management  of 
these  concerns  into  other  hands.    We  scarcely  express  the  half  of  what  we 
feel,  when  we  say  that  we  see  no  neceuity  for  such  a  course.    We  cannot  sec 
that  Christian  men  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  it.     Chanting  that  the  grounds 
of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct,  and  distrust  of  the  principles  of 
all  existing  political  parties,  are  reasonable  and  valid;  granting  that  to 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  any  living  statesman  would  be  ^^  desperate 
idolatry ;" — still  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  no  good  reason  for  withdrawing 
ia  utter  chagrin  firom  politics,  and  abruptly — ^we  had  almost  said  peevishly 
—abandoning  all  care  and  concern  for  the  public  weal,  and  all  interest  in 
the  government  of  this  great  country.     What  is  this  but  to  leave  the  im- 
portant work  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  not,  as  we  believe,  do  it  well  ? 
Does  not  the  very  circumstance  of  our  want  of  confidence  in  them  consti- 
tute an  urgent  reason  for  watching  them  narrowly,  and  for  striving  to  in- 
fluence and  control  their  proceedings?     If  in  time  past  we  had  found 
them  all  that  we  could  wish,  we  might  be  warranted  fireely  to  entrust  to 
them  the  management  of  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  embarked,  along  with 
every  earthly  tUng  that  is  precious  to  us.     But  if  they  have  grievously 
failed,  if  some  have  disappointed  our  expectations,  and  others  betirayed  our 
trust;  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  ask  if  we  are  again  to  con- 
fide in  them  with  implicit  reliance,  or,  as  the  only  other  alternative,  to  turn 
away  in  blank  distrust  and  hopeless  apathy,  leaving  the  good  ship  amonff 
the  hreakera,  to  sink  or  swim  as  tixt  may?    And  let  it  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  we  are  not  only  pcusengers^  but  part-owners,  and  have  the 
unskilful  or  unprincipled  captain,  and  the  drunken  crew,  under  om:  sailing 
orders.    We  can  do  something  to  control  their  proceedings,  or,  with  a 
little  exertion,  we  can  unship  them.    And  it  does  seem  a  very  culpable 
infatuation  on  our  part,  to  stand  idly  by  and  permit  a  disaster  which  we 
could,  if  we  would,  do  much  to  prevent. 

Such  was  not  the  way  with  Arnold  or  with  Chalmers.  The  former  of 
these  great  men,  while  deploring  the  state  of  society  and  the  conduct  of 
parties  and  politicians,  ana  ready,  as  he  says,  *^  to  sit  down  and  pine,  and 
weep  and  die,"  braced  himself  manfully  and  resolutely  to  the  task  of  re- 
dressing the  evOs  which  he  lamented,  and  correcting  the  errors  which  he 
condemned,— his  interest  in  ^^  politics  "  growing  more  and  more  intense,  till 
the  powers  even  of  his  masculine  and  noble  mind  could  hardly  bear  th^ 
strain.     And  the  latter— Chalmers— while  mourning  over  the  ignorance, 

a|id  folly,  aod  treachexy  of  men  in  high  places,  never  ceased  to  strive  with 
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untiring  earnesinefiato  amdicttate  ilie  condition  of  Us  feUow-men  ihrougli 
the  medium  of  a  wiser  and  more  Scriptural  legislation*  So  benignant  was 
the  loye  of ^  country  and  of  their  kind  that  swielled  in  the  warm  hearts  of 
these  illustrious  patriots,  that  it  could  not  be  long  repressed  by  any  disgasl> 
or  long  chilled  by  any  disappointment.  True,  their  p^ty  predilections 
often  got,  as  Ghalm/^  used  to  say,  ^>  a  sad  shaking ;''  but  this  n^rer  in- 
terrupted, in  the  case  of  ^ither^  the  profound  attention  which  |[they  fixed 
upon  public  affaiis  and  public  men,  or  the  deep  patriotic  interest  which 
they  felt  in  the  nation  s  welfare.  We  are  vety  £ed:,  indeed,  fiom  uiging 
upon  ministera  of  the  gospel  any  thing  which  could  savour  of  an  absorbing 
devotipn  to  politics.  We  have,  in  our  ^me,  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
enough  of  the  evil  resulting  from  this  to  make  us  dread  and  deprecate  any 
farth^  experience  of  the  same  kind.  When  political  feeling  was  running 
high»  we  have  known  the  usefulness  trea  of  good  and  laitnful  ministers 
much  impeded  by  their  jealous  partisanship,  and  their  ardent  and  bustling 
support  of  a  party  to  whom  ultimately  they  owed  little  but  forgireness,  and 
of  whom  they  soon  came  to  be  heartUy  a^amed.  And  we  mx>st  unfeiga* 
edly  rejoice  tW  the  ties  which  bound  them,  for  a  season,  to  unworthy  men, 
if  not  to  unworthy  measures,  are  now  snapped  asimder.  We  cordially  re- 
joice at  it.  They  can  now  walk  forth  with  the  firm  and  feadess  st^  of 
independenoe.  They  are  free.  They  are  now  in  iheir  right  position^  and 
long  may  they  maintain  it ! 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  prevent  ministers  of  the  gospel  firom 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  goyemment  and  legislation.  Possessing,  as 
they  do,  no  small  share  of  influence,  we  would  respectfully  solicit  them  not 
to  de^air  of  a  beneficial  result  from  its  proper  exercise.  Their  peculiar 
work  is,  doubtless,  a  higher  and  holier  one ;  yet  it  does  appear  to  us  that, 
witho^t  misplacing  their  exertions  or  misspending  iheir  ener^es,  they  may 
do  much  to  impart  a  sound  tone  to  public  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  thus 
benefit  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  many  generations. 
Such  a'^power  as  this  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  or  heedlessly  thrown 
away ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  by  some  of  ouc  most  distinguished 
men  it  is  i^stematically  and  fearlessly  broi^t  into  operation.  And  thus, 
to  the  general  body  of  religious  men  m  the  community,  we  would  ^eak  in 
a  tone  still  more  earnest  and  decided.  You  are  citizens  of  a  great  empire, 
and  to  the  citizens  it  belongs  to  pronounce  how  the  empire  is  to  be  go- 
verned. Here  you  have  a  high  fanction  to  discharge,  and  a  clear  duty  to 
perform.  You  have  a  right  to  bo  heard,  and,  what  is  more,  you  can  maki 
yourselves  heard  upon  every  important  political  question*  In  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  rulers,  ypur  voice,  if  you  will  but  ^eak 
out,  must  be  listened  to.  If  it  &11  not  upon  the  dull  ears  of  statesmen  with 
the  startling  effect  of  a  peal  of  thunder,  or  the  terrifying  din  of  plebeian  up- 
roar, it  will  come  to  them  in  deep  and  solemn  tones,  which  it  will  be 
neither  prudent  nor  practicable  to  disregard.  Flippant  and  flashy  politi- 
cians may  call  it  a  '^  bray,"  and  you  may  have  to  teach  them,  as  you  can 
easily  do,  that  it  is  not  a  very  safe  thing  to  give  it  such  a  nickname.  They 
will  be  the  better  for  the  lesson,  and  you  will  benefit  not  only  them  bat 
the  country  by  impressively  teaching  it. 

^'  Oh,  but  then,'  you  say,  '^  we  do  so  dislike  politics  and  political  amta- 
tion ;  we  really  cannot  think  of  interfering.   What  good  will  it  do  ?  What 

Ciaa  it  ey^E  done  ?    Our  statesmen  do  jos^  what  iJiey  please.    We  are 
ted  and  dispirited,  and  wiU  leave  them  to  make  of  it  what  diey  like. 
As  for  us,  we  have  dons  with  politicSf"  I 

,    We  ask  whether  it  i?  not  pretty  manifesl^  tJiai  whsn  good  meir  speak  and 
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act  in  this  way,  they  are  jast  tetiring  to  the  yery  position  into  which  the 
enemies  of  religion  would  thrust  them  ?  Unconscious  of  their  strength 
and  forgetful  of  their  duty,  instead  of  doing  what  they  might  to  medicate 
society  and  control  legislation,  they  shrink  out  of  sight  and  ahandon  the 
field  to  incapacity  and  imgodliness.  We  say  distinctly  that  it  is  unpar- 
double  that  men  of  sound  principle,  who,  from  their  character  and  intel- 
ligence, and  general  standing,  ought  to  have  a  potential  yoice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  erery  important  puhlic  question,  should  cast  away  from  ti^em  all 
actire  concern  for  the  national  weal,  and  look  on  in  slugglish  apathy  while 
the  mischief  is  perpetrated,  which  they  might  hare  prevented,  but  over 
which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  whine  in  doleful  but  most  unayailing  dirges. 

There  is  not  a  single  great  question  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  reli- 
gious men  of  this  country  ought  not,  cu  suchy  to  haye  something  yery  influ- 
ential, to  saj^.  What  is  wanted  is,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  emphaticaOy  expressed 
it,  "  to  brii^  the  yirtues  of  society  to  bear  upon  the  yices  of  the  govern- 
ment.'' A£>pting  the  admonition,*  in  its  substance,  but  taking  it  in  a  higher 
sense  iks^  that  which  it  was  intended  to  express,  we  would  seek  to  bring 
the  rdiffion  of  society  to  bear  upon  the  composition  and  deliberations  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  ivhole  management  of  public  affairs.  O  if  the  sound- 
hearted  and  right-principled  men  of  the  community  could  be  cordially 
united  in  support  of  good  measures  and  in  opposition  to  bad  ones,  or  to 
whatever  is  objectionable  in  measures  otherwise  good,  what'  a  momentum 
would  their  influence  acquire,  and  how  powerfully  would  it  operate ! 

Surely  it  is  a  dear  and  vxgexit  duty  to  use  all  patient  and  persevering 
efforts^  and  to  make  every  legitimate  sacrifice,  to  secure  a  result  so  preg- 
gant  with  benefit  to  our  country  and  Jour  species.     And  however  divided 
and  disjointed  the  chorch  of  Christ  may  be,  and  thus  crippled  in  its  collec- 
tive force  and  efficiency,  still  if  Christian  citizens  would  do  what  they  can, 
and  would  only  unite,  in  A&o^  character,  in  doing  it,  how  much  good  might 
they  accomplish,  and  how  much  evil  might  they  prevent  1     What  a  health- 
ful influence,  for  exan^^le,  would  be  exercised  over  the  public  preasy  and 
how  speedily  and  materially  would  its  tone  be  improved !     And  theU) 
there  is  the  general  election,  now  so  close  at  hand.     What  an  opportunity 
is  here  for  every  good  man  making  his  principles  understood  Bnafelty  by 
using  the  franchise  as  a  sacred  trust,  a  talent  committed  to  him  which  he 
cannot  innocently  neglect  to  improve.     We  heas  a  great  deal  about  the 
House  of  Commons  being  ill  adapted  to  the  discussion  of  religious  ques- 
tions.    We  can  do  something  to  remedy  that.     If  we  cannot  mould  the 
subject  to  suit  the  assembly,  we  can,  perhaps,  mould  the  assembly  to  suit 
the  subject.     Were  we  true  to  ourselves,  it  would  soon  be  found  to  be  au 
extremely  foolish  thing  to  sneer  at  ^'  the  saints,"  and^  indeed,  if  we  were 
acting  in  harmonious  and  vigorous  combination,  we  would  soon  cease  to 
be  sneered  at.     Our  governments,  of  whomsoever  oomposed,  and  their 
composition  would,  we  suspect,  undergo  very  considerable  modifications, 
would  come  to  understand,  what  they  are  very  prone  to  forget,  that  they 
are  ruling  over  a  community  leavened  with  religious  men,  ana  men  who  are 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  religion,  nor  to  keep  it  for  a  moment 
in  abeyance.     And  would  not  all  this  tend  to  secure  sound  and'safe  legis- 
lation ?    Would  it  not  tend  to  bring  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
land,  and  avert  his  curse  ?     And  wul  not  Christian  men  do  their  utmost 
to  promote  such  a  result?    The  duty  is  clear,  the  call  is  urgent,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  &vouiable,  the  faci^ties  and  means  are  abuodant.    They  can  do 
much,  if  they  wUl.   We  repeat  it,  they  can  do  much;  and  let  them  remem- 
ber, that  ^^  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 


<—    — '  * 
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ROME  AS  A  SCRIPTURE  INTERPRETER  AND 

COMMENTATOR. 

On  the  tliird  day  ot  Januar  j,  which  is  the  Feast  of  the  Apostle  John,  each 
Itomish  priest,  in  the  office  of  the  daj,  reads  thus  from  his  Breyiarj : — 

l^j^  Truly  to  he  honoured  is  the  hlessed  John,  who  leant  on  the  hosom  of  Christ 
at  supper.  To  him  Christ  commended  his  Virgin  Mother  on  the  croae.  A 
Virgin  is  chosen  hy  the  Lord,  and  is  the  most  beloved  amongst  the  apostles."^ 

t    And  again  :-— 

^  Jesus  loved  him,  because  the  special  prerogative  of  chastity  made  him  more 
worthy  of  love.  Because  a  virgin  he  was  chosen,  and  a  virffin  he  remained  for 
life.  On  the  cross,  when  about  to  die,  he  commended  his  virgin  Mother  to  a 
Virgin."* 

Thus  Borne  interprets  the  motives  of  our  Lord  in  preferring  John  to 
the  care  of  his  mother— in  a  work  intended,  not  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant  laity,  but  for  the  higher  mind  of  the  Roman  Church.  Unable,  in 
the  face  of  Scripture,  to  cite  Peter,  whom  they  style  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  as  a  celibat,  Rome  strains  hard  to  present  ^'the  beloved  dis- 
ciple" as  nearer  their  ecoleaiastical  perfection;  and  that  in  the  face,  too>  of 
Scriptural  presumptions  so  strong,  that  silence  had  been  the  better  part  of 
discretion.  Our  Saviour  commends  to  John's  care  his  aged  mother.  John 
takes  her  ^'  to  his  own  house."  Unless  there  had  existed  positive  evidence  to 
the  contrary — and  there  is  none  such  in  Scripture — this  indicates  that  there 
was  some  one  there  to  take  care  of  John's  house,  and  of  Mary  in  her  dedm- 
ing  Years;  in  short,  tliat  John  was  a  married  man.  The  idea  of  John  hay- 
ing been  a  celibat  is  iirom  Jerome,  the  great  advocate,  in  the  fourth  centurr, 
of  monkery  and  celibacy.  This  tradition  is  to  be  traced  to  the  same  origin 
as  the  remarkable  addition  to  the  Beatitudes,  ^^  Blessed  are  the  unmarried, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  which,  Seymour  tells  us,  in  1848,  a 
learned  Jesuit  gravely  qi^oted  to  him  as  one  of  our  Lord's,  refusing  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  not  so,  until  a  Greek  Testament  was  produced 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  the  priest,  reading  from  his  Breviary  (be 
Scripture  lesson,  Gen.  xxvii.  1-29,  narrating  the  deceit  of  Jacob,  reads 
along  with  it  the  following  commentary  :— 

^  What  Jacob  did,  at  his  mother's  instigation,  to  deceive  his  fiither,  if  it  be 
carefully  and  truly  considered,  was  not  a  lie,  but  a  mystery.  If  we  call  it  a  He, 
then  all  the  parables  and  figures,  which  are  not  to  be  understood  in  their  literal 

sense,  but  which  set  forth  something  else,  are  to  be  termed  lies  also 

Attend  to  what  Jacob  did.  He  covered  his  limbs  with  the  skins  of  kids.  If  ve 
look  to  tlie  proximate  cause,  we  shall  think  he  lied;  for  this  he  did  that  be  mi^t 
be  thought  to  be  what  he  was  not.  But  we  refer  this  act  to  what  was  tmly  eig- 
iiified  thereby :  by  these  eoat*skins  were  signified  sins.  He  who  covered  him- 
self witli  them  signified  Him  who  bare  not  his  own  but  the  sins  of  otben. 
Therefore,  the  true  signification  can  in  no  way  be  rightly  called  a  lie.  And  as  it 
was  ia  deed,  so  it  was  in  word;  for  when  his  father  said  to  him,  Who  art  thou, 
my  son  I  he  replied,  I  am  Esau,  thy  first-bom.  If  this  be  referred  to  bis  two 
sons,  it  will  eeem  to  be  a  lie;  but  if  this  action  and  these  words  be  refierred  to 
that  which  they  signified,  they  are  to  be  understood  of  His  own  body,  the  ehsrch, 
who,  speaking  of  this  very  thing,  says,  When  thou  shalt  see  Abraham,  and  lotfc, 
and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  bat  you  shall  be  cast  ont. 
And  they  shall  come  nt>m  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.    And  lo  tliey  are  last  who  wave  £»(• 

.  *  Brev.  Rom.,  MecbUn,  1848,  In  oqo  fol.,  p.  144.. 
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ind  they«re  &rsi  who  were  last;  for  in  that  manner  the  younger  brother  took 
the  birthright  from  the  elder,  and  transferred  that  which  was  his  brother's  to 
hijDself." 

Thus  the  Roman  priests  learn  from  their  church  to  interpret  Scriptore; 
Aor  does  it  mend  the  matter  that  in  these  words  Rome  has  set  her  seal  to 
the  comments  of  an  AuguBtine,  one  of  the  best  of  the  fathers.  Antiquity 
will  not  transmute  nonsense  into  sense,  nor  should  antiquity  rescue  the 
refuse  and  chaff  of  any  man  from  going  to  its  own  place.  From  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dirine]  Word,  all  intelligent  and 
thonghtfd  men  now  shrmk.  They  see  in  it  the  dishonour  of  Scripture, 
patting  on  it  the  cap  of  a  fool.  They  see  no  reason  to  call  the  faults  of 
any  man  by  other  than  their  right  names ;  nor  why  Jacob,  whom  Scripture 
eaUs  a  $Hpplaniery  and  who  used  suhthtyy  should  not  have  his  faults  as 
well  as  h&  virtues  recorded.  If  the  lies  of  Jacob  are  no  lies,  but  only 
myttwus^  then  the  lies  of  Abraham  are  no  lies.  The  drunkenness  of 
Kosdi,  and  the  adultery  of  David,  were  mytteries  also ;  the  churcb  is  de- 
prived of  a  beautiful  internal  evidence  of  Scriptural  truthfulness  and  in- 
tegrity, and  the  humble  Christian  can  no  longer  thank  God,  with  Luther, 
for  recording  the  faults  of  his  saints,  that  while  we  imitate  their  good 
qualities,  we  may  not  idolise  any  man,  nor  yet  give  way  to  despair  when 
we  ounelves  &11  into  like  sin.  Such  interpretations  favour  only  Rome's 
doctrine  of  '^  perfection,"  and  her  strange  idea  that  poor,  weak  man  may 
not  only  ful&l  all  his  duties  to  his  God  and  Saviour,  but  '^  supererogate," 
that  is,  have  a  surplus  of  merits  at  the  disposal  of  the  church  to  lay  out 
for  less  favoured  Chrktians.  We  cannot  recall  in  all  the  legends  of  the 
Bieviary,  and  we  have  read  them  all,  one  single  fault  recorded  of  any  of 
the  saints,  after  they  became  saints.  We  can  recall  many  instances  where 
they  mpererogaUdy  and  when,  by  works  whicb  Rome  calls  "  works  of  per- 
fection," they  are  supposed  to  have  gone  beyond  all  that  God  required  of 
them. 

On  the  week  following  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  the  gospel  for  the 
day  m  the  Breviary  is  Luke  xvi.  19-31 :  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus.  The  priest  reads  with  it  the  following  commentary  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  :— 

Whom,  beloved  brethren,  whom  does  this  rich  nuui,  who  pat  on  purple  and 
line  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  signify  but  the  Jewish  people,  who 
ti^  the  worship  of  God  outwardly,  who  used  the  law  of  God  for  delight  and 
l|^aiity,  not  for  utility.  But  who  is  Lazarus,  full  of  sores,  unless  he  figuratively 
i^^goify  the  Gentiles  I  He  who,  turning  to  God,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  his 
faalta,  his  wound  is  in  the  skin;  but  by  the  wound  in  the  skin  the  virus  is  drawn 
from  the  inward  parts,  and  breaks  forth  externally.  What,  then,  is  the  confes- 
^on  of  sin  but  a  certain  eruption  of  our  wounds  I  The  virus  of  sin  is  in  confes- 
sion laid  open  for  our  health,  which  otherwise  had  secretly  lurked  in  the  soul. 

But  Lazarus,  wounded,  desired  to  be  filled  with  the  cmmbs  which  fell 

from  the  rich  man's  table,  and  no  one  gave  to  him,  because  that  haughty  people 

despised  to  admit  the  GenUles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law On  the  other 

band,  the  dogs  licked  the  wounds  of  the  poor  man  as  he  lay.  Sometimes  preachers 
ui  the  sacred  writings  are  signified  by  dogs;  for  the  tongue  of  a  dog  while  he 
Hcks  cures  also  the  wound,  and  holy  doctors,  while  they  instruct  us  in  the  confes* 
sion  of  our  sin,  ss  it  were  touch  the  wound  of  our  soul  with  the  tongue."* 

This  is  the  comment  of  Rome's  favourite  Pope,  whose  expositions  are 
most  frequently  cited  in  the  breviary,  and  of  whom,  on  bis  festival,  every 
priest  reftds,  ^Hbat  he  made  many  books,  and  when  ifrrittng  them  bw 

*  BrtT.  Bom*,  pp.  256, 25S« 
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ddfieon,  Petoiv  toiftified  that  ht  aaw  the  Holy  Spi^  ^Aea  appear  «n  his 
bead  in  the  form  of  a  doYO." 

y 

Oa  the  Satoxdaj  of  tbe  third  Sunday  of  Leni,  the  gospel  Ibr  the  day  U 
John  yiii.  1«-11,  ivhioh  gire^  aa  account  of  our  Lord's  going  to  the  Mounl 
of  OUres,  &c.    The  comment  ef  the  Breriaiy  opens  thus : — 

*  JesQS  went  to  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  to  tlie  Fruitftil  Hoont,  to  the  Hoont  ti 
Ointment,  to  the  Mount  of  Chrism;  for  where  was  it  so  becoming  Christ  to  tea<^ 
as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  I  for  tiie  name  of  Ohrist  is  taken  from  Chiism.  But 
what  in  Greek  is  oaUed  Chrism^  in  liSiin  is  called  UnctoSy  or  anointing;  bai  he 
anointed  us  because  he  made  us  wrestlers  against  the  devil,"  &c.  Sco.* 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  use  Rome  makes  of  her  ^hum  to  be 
the  sola  and  in&llible  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  book  in  which 
these  occur  ia  in  Latin,  and  untranslated.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  priest* 
hood  alone,  for  their  prirate  study  and  devotions.  This  book,  of  all  othezs^ 
has  been  most  carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  poHshed,  by  the  authority 
of  several  IV)pes,  and  care  of  her  most  learned  men ;  and  to  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  regarded  as  Bom^s  only  authorised  Commentafy  as  ik 
iofy  Soriptureiyfvr  ike  use  of  her  higher  mindsy  and,  until  disowned,  is  to 
be  held  as  containing  the  best  light  Rome  can  shed  £rom  antiquity,  or  draw 
from  her  own  living  sources,  upon  the  oracles  of  God.  Other  specimens, 
some  worse  and  some  better  than  these,  might  be  given  to  show  hov 
Rome  has  used  her  pretended  gift  of  infallible  interpretation  to  sanc- 
tion that  worst  style  of  Scripture  commentary,  in  which  mere  sound  and 
fancy  prevail  over  sense ;  and  the  &ults  of  the  fathers,  which  were  the 
ftmhs  of  their  age  as  well  as  of  the  men,  are  perpetuated  from  one  age  to 
another,  and  from  one  country  to  another  set  before  the  minds  of  her 
wide-spread  priesthood  as  models  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and  the  kind 
of  bread  which  they  are  expected  to  break  for  the  use  of  their  people. 

RBASOMB  FOB  THE  FORTY  DAYb'  FAST  OF  LENT. 
,        John  v.  1-15. 

To  this  passage  there  is  added  in  the  Breviary  the  followiiu;  homilj  from 
Augustine,  which  is  at  once  an  illustration  of  patristic  mteipretatfon, 
and  of  Rome's  Scripture  teaching  to  her  priests.  The  Protestant  reader 
will  do  welly  after  reading  it,  to  take  up  Calvin's  Commentary  on  the 
same  passage,  or  Scott's  or  Henry's,  to  learn  the  superiority  in  sciiptural 
interpretation  of  our  Saxon  reformers  to  the  best  of  the  fathers^  yfhos& 
rhetoric  is  often  above,  not  only  their  sense  and  logic,  W  their  lore  of 
truth  itself  :*-« 

^  We  see  what  he  wiahed  to  signify  bj  that  one  person  whom,  obserrisg  tBe 
mystery  of  anity,  he  thought  worthy  of  being  healed  oat  of  so  many  sick.  He 
found  the  years  of  his  siokness  to  be  a  certam  nnmber.  thirty  and  e^ht  years 
he  was  under  this  infirmity.  In  what  manner  this  nnmber  belongs  more  to 
sickness  than  to  health  mnst  be  carefully  explained.  I  desire  you  to  give  good 
heed.  May  the  Lord  be  present,  that  I  may  speak  suitably,  and  that  yon  may 
hear  profitably  I  The  sacred  number  forty  is  commended  to  us  by  a  certain 
pwfection ;  this,  I  think,  is  well  known  to  your  charity.  The  Divine  Soiptnrei 
very  often  bear  witness  to  it.  Yon  know  well  that  the  fast  is  consecrated  \>J 
this  number ;  that  both  Hoses  fiuted  ft»ty  days,  and  Elias  the  same  mimber; 


and  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  himself  fulfilled  this  number  in  his  £tft 


smsT.  Boni,l».S0|.   ^ 
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appeared  beiwee^  Moseft  and  KUaa^  as  the  gospel  dioold  Iiaye  testimony  both 
from  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Whether,  therefore,  in  the  lav,  or  in  the 
prophets,  or  in  the  gospel,  the  number  forty  is  commended  to  us  for  a  fast.  But 
the  great  and  general  ftsi  is  to  almtain  from  the  iniquities  and  unlawful  pleasures 
of  this  world,  which  is  the  perfect  fast ;  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
desires,  we  may  live  temperately,  and  justly,  and  piously  in  this  world.  To  this 
&Bt  what  reward  did  the  apostle  add  1  Waiting  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  our  blessed  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
world,  therefore,  we  celebrate,  as  it  were,  a  madragesima  of  abstinence  when  we 
live  well,  when  we  abstain  from  sin  and  unlawful  pleasures ;  but  because  this 
abstinence  will  not  be  without  its  reward,  we  look  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  that  hope 
when  our  work  shall  be  done,  we  shall  receive  the  reward  of  a  denarius  (penny). 
This  was  the  hire  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  gospel,  as  you  well 
remember.  This  denarius,  then,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  number  ten^ 
is  to  be  reckoned  and  added  to  forty,  and  makes  fifty ;  whence  we  keep  with 
sorrow  forty  days  before  Pasck,  but  with  joy,  as  having  received  our  xewai'd,  the 
quiuauagesima  (fiftieth)  day  after  Pasck. 

"  Kemember  that  I  spoke  of  the  number  thirty-eight  as  the  years  of  that  sick 
one.  I  would  explain  why  that  number  thirty  and  eight  is  the  number  rather  of 
sickness  than  of  health.  As  I  said,  love  fulfils  the  law.  To  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  in  all  its  works  belongs  the  number  forty.  But  in  love  two  precepts  are 
commended  to  us :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and 
with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole  mind  ;  and  thou  shslt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  On  these  two  precepts  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Of 
design,  that  widow  gave  all  her  substance,  two  mites,  to  the  treasury  of  God ;  of 
design,  for  the  sick  man  wounded  by  robbers,  the  hostler  received  two  pieces  of 
money,  that  he  might  be  healed ;  of  dei^n,  Jesus  tarried  two  days  amongst  the 
Samaritans,  that  he  might  confirm  them  m  love.  Therefore  by  that  number  two 
when  any  thing  good  is  signified,  this  twofold  Iqy^  is  chiefly  commended.  If  then 
tho  number  forty  has  the  perfection  of  the  law,  and  the  law  is  not  fulfilled  unless 
in  the  two  precepts  oi  love,  why  wonder  because  he  was  sick  who  to  complete 
forij  stiU  wanted  two !" 

Such  is  the  chafiF  of  Augustine,  recommeaded  for  the  reading  of  the 
priesthood.  Such  is  the  defence  Augustine  sets  up  for  the  forty  days' fast 
of  Lent,  a  fast  existing  evidently  in  his  day,  having  church  mitiquity,  but 
destitute  of  the  best  antiquity,  that  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  Augustine 
strains  his  fancy  to  find  a  popular  explanation  of  it  to  the  people,  as  much 
as  a  modem  priest  of  Rome  would  to  explain  any  of  the  many  ceremonies 
of  his  church. 

How  much  reason  have  we  to  admire  the  sagacity  of  our  Scottish 
reformers,  that  reformed  according  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  not  according 
to  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers, — that  carried  their  appeal  £rom  Home,  not 
to  the  fathers  but  to  the  grandfathers,  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of 
Christ! 

Tlie  Oxford  Tractarians  have  published  translations  of  the  fathers,  now 
exceeding  30  octavo  volumes.  We  have  looked  into  them  all,  to  learn 
with  what  food  they  would  now  nourish  piety  and  devotion.  If  any  one 
would  know  how  much  the  least  among  the  reformers  is  greater  in  Scrip- 
ture intelligence  than  the  greatest  among  the  &thers,  let  mm  look  into  the 
Oxford  volumes.  Let  any  one  take,  for  instance,  their  translation  of 
Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  and  contrast  for  a  few  pages  or  psalms  the  com- 
ments of  Augustine  with  those  of  Calvin  or  of  Bishop  Home,  and  he  will 
have  some  idea  of  what  the  Keformation  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  re- 
storing the  long-lost  faculty  of  sober  and  discriminating  Scripture  interpre- 
tation. 

As  the  Oxford  men  have  been  at  pains  to  translate  part  of  the  works  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  for  the  edificatLon  of  modem  Christians,  we  are 
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tempted  to  give  the  reader  yet  another  specimen  of  the  Pope  as  a  Scriplnre 
interpreter.  He  is  cited  in  the  homily  of  the  Breviary  on  Luke  xriiL  31, 
as  laying  down  and  illustrating  the  following  canon  for  the  interpretation 
of  our  Lord's  miracles : — 

'*  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr^  heloved  brethren,  are  so  to  bereodTed, 
that  both  the  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as  true,  and  yet  they  iusinoate  to  us  some- 
thinc;  besides.  His  works  show  both  a  power  beyond  others,  and  a  mystery  be- 
yond others."  This  he  illnstrates  by  the  miracle  on  the  blind  man.  •  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  when  Jesus  is  said  to  draw  near  to  Jericho,  the  blind  manrseeived 
Bight;  for  Jericho  is  interpreted  as  the  moon :  bat  the  moon  in  holy  writ  is  pot 
for  the  defects  of  the  flesh,  because  when  it  deereases  in  the  meiurtraoiis  sessonSyit 
designates  the  defects  of  our  mortality.  When^  therefore,  our  Creator  appcosdMS 
Jericho,  he  restores  sight  to  the  blind  man;  because  when  the  Divinity  look  the 
defect  of  our  flesh,  the  human  race  recovered  the  light  which  it  had  lost.*'* 

The  word  Jerioho  signifies  in  Hebrew  ''  his  moon '  or ''  his  month,"  but  it 
may  also  signifiy  *^liis  scent^"  according 'to  the  root  whence  it  is  derived. 
This  last  is  the  more  likely  origin^  being  so  called  from  the  fragrance  of  tke 
trees  and  shrubs  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Bat  the  tiaosis- 
tion  "  his  moon"  was  a  famous  pin  on  which  to  hang  an  exposition  in  the 
seventh  century. 


HARTLEY  COLERIDGE.t 

There  are  few  narratives  more  painful  and  saddening  than  the  biograpliy 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  that  of  his  son  Hartley,  Both  ot  them 
were  remarkable  men,  gifted  with  true  genius ;  but  they  are  gone,  and, 
saving  a  few  faint  echoes,  what  remains  ?  They  have  done  nothing)  at 
least  in  any  way  that  can  reflect  credit  on  themselves,  to  improve  their 
species.  Thev  were  gifted  with  powers  to  teach,  to  enlighten,  to  mould 
and  ennoble  their  fellows ;  they  were  made  capable  of  pleasms,  instructingt 
and  refining,  by  means  of  their  writings ;  and  all  this  in  a  degree  vouch- 
safed to  few ;  and  yet,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  Literature,  tbeie 
perhaps  are  none  whose  lives  have  been  so  utterly  useless  and  uuprofitable. 
They  may  be  productive  of  good,  because  they  afford  a  lesson  to  those  who 
are  wise  enough  to  take  it ;  a  lesson  useful  just  as  it  is  striking,— Qseful, 
therefore,  just  in  proportion  to  the  uselessness  of  those  from  whose  livet  it 
is  drawn.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  a  defect  common  to  both  father  and 
son ;  a  defect  which  the  otherwise  beautiful  cast  of  their  minds  incliaes  us 
to  regard  with  lenience,  but  one  which,  when  found  in  inferior  meni  meets 
with  no  mercy. 

Hartley  Goleridce,  to  whom  the  following  obsenrations  exclusively  refer, 
was  born  near  Bnstol,  in  September  17&6.  From  the  very  first,  he  was 
the  object  of  his  father  s  peculiar  love,  and  early  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe 
poet  Wordsworth.  By  all  who  knew  him,  he  waa  noted  as  a  remarkaj^' 
child.  He  proposed  an  amusing  theory  of  the  stars ;  for  when,  on  his  visit 
to  London,  he  for  the  first  lime  saw  street  lamps,  he  at  once  concluded 
that  the  stars  were  "  lamps  that  had  been  good  and  wene  taken  to  heaven. 
This  original  manner  of  accounting  for  natural  phenomena^  however)  be 
had  in  common  with  many  of  the  same  9ge ;  but  the  metaphiysical  musing 
and  especially  the  imaginative  powers,  which  he  displayed  in  his  childb^ 
were  truly  wonderful.  His  father  undertook  to  educate  him,  iM^as 
might  hdve  been  e](pected»  did  not  p^ove.tbe  most,  skilful  ec  tiwm^^ 

*  Bnt,  p.  SIS,  1  Tol. 
t  Poems  and  Bauyt  of  Bartlejr  Coleridge,  i  roLf .    Edvrard  I|oxo0|  London. 
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Uacher  poffiible.  AfUrwarda  he  vas  sent  to  school,  where,  so  far  as 
regards  school-boy  attainments,  he  was  distingiiished  for  little  save  a  total 
inaptitude  for  mathematical  studies;  he  was  a  poor  arithmetician,  and 
nerer  in  his  life  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  equality  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  Though  deficient  in  technical  knowledge, 
however,  he  had  acquired  ^eat  stores  of  general  information,  as  he  devoted 
much  of  that  time  to  reading  which  the  other  boys  spent  in  play.  But 
for  one  &culty  he  was  especially  remarkable, — ^he  was  a  great  romancer ;  he 
delighted  to  stroll  out  by  himself  and  weave  his  strange  inventions,  and  at 
night  when  his  school-fellows  [retired  to  rest,  he  would  regale  them  by 
pooriog  forth  his  dreams,  clothed  in  vivid  and  flowing  language.  These 
''nights'  entertainments"  did  not  consist  of  separate  stories,  but  of  conse- 
cutive parts  of  one  tale,  which  was  continued  for  a  space  of  several  years, 
and  in  instalments  sometimes  of  nearly  three  hours.  He  displayed  consi- 
derable power  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  in  portraying  his  several 
heroes ;  frequently  the  story  was  of  thrilling  interest ;  sometimes,  however, 
it  set  his  audience  fast  asleep.  His  faculty  of  invention  and  propensity  to 
dream,  enviable  as  they  were  in  so  far  as  they  pkced  at  his  disposal  a 
source  of  constant  and  exquisite  delight,  were  yet  the  cause  of  much  of  his 
misfortune.  One  who  indulges  much  in  such  propensities,  is  certain  to 
have  any  natural  sensitiveness  greatly  aggravated  ;  for  instead  of  manfully 
battling  with  the  rude  shocks  of  the  world,  he  retires  for  refuge  into  this 
delicious  retreat, — this  sweet  and  sunny  fairyland  of  his  own  soft  dreams, 
which,  delightful  as  it  may  be  at  the  time,  renders  him  all  the  more  ener- 
vated and  all  the  more  powerless  to  grapple  with  the  stern  realities  of  life. 
This  also  may  account  for  his  slender  attainments  in  the  exact  sciences. 
How  miserable  must  it  have  been  for  him  to  turn  from  the  expansive  and 
gorgeous  fields  of  fancy,  and  to  compel  his  mind  to  the  dry  abstractions  of 
matnematics ! 

In  1815  -Hartley  Coleridge  went  to  Oxford.  Here  he  was  not  so  much 
distinguished  for  proficiency  in  his  college  studies  as  for  his  fascinating 
conversation.  He  had  read  much,  and  the  results  of  his  reading,  embel- 
lished with  his  fine  fancy  and  interesting  remark,  and  clothed  in  his 
admirable  language,  easily  secured  to  him  a  frequent  and  delighted  au- 
dience. This  talent  he  shared  with  his  father,  and  in  a  scarcely  less 
degree ;  it  unfortunately  procured  for  him  many  invitations  to  the  Oxford 
wme-parties,  where  apparently  he  did  not  allow  his  glass  to  remain  empty. 
He  attempted  at  this  time  to  make  something  by  teaching ;  but  he  wanted 
energy,  he  was  unable  to  manage  his  pupils,  so  his  pupils  managed  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  He  competed  for  a  prize  for 
the  best  verses  on  a  given  subject ;  and  so  confident  had  he  been  of  success, 
that  he  was  utterly  stupified  on  learning  that  it  was  awarded  to  another. 
A  second  and  a  third  time  did  he  engage  in  a  similar  competition,  but  on 
both  occasions  unsuccessfully.  He  was  not  so  deeply  affected  by  these 
later  failures  as  he  had  been  by  the  first ;  yet  the  results  of  these  attempts 
at  teaching  and  prize-taking  filled  him  with  despondency.  He  had  hoped 
to  compensate  for  his  various  deficiencies  by  remunerative  employment, 
and  more  especially  by  the  eclat  which  would  result  from  the  manifesta- 
tion of  brilliant  talents ;  and  now  his  hopes,  his  very  dearest  hopes,  were 
mercilessly  crushed.  He  had  hoped  to  make  his  friends  proud  of  him, 
but  he  could  tell  of  nothing  but  shame  and  keen  disappointment.  And 
now  we  see  the  evils  of  his  early  propensities;  his  dream-life  had  weakened 
him,  and  rendered  him  more  and  more  sensitive,  and  instead  of  meeting 
these  troubles  with  the  stout  heart  of  a  strong  man,  he  sought  relief  from 
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the  wine-cup.  The  consequence  was,  that  haring  ohtained  a  filkmiiUp 
at  Oriel  with  high  distinction,  he  was  rejected  after  his  year  of  piobatioo, 
on  the  groond  of  intempenmce.  Ereiy  posnhle  eflRirt  was  abide  in  ha 
hehalf,  bat  in  yain;  he  was  presented  with  three  hundred  pounds,  and  left 
the  nnirersitj. 

Hardej  hunself  now  looked  to  his  pen  fi>r  support^  hnt  was  pctwadcd 
by  his  parents  to  take  a  school  in  the  North  of  En^and.  Hcie,  as  before, 
the  bojs  were  the  masten;  and  as  the  parents  did  not  esdetly  afipweof 
this  system,  the  schoolmaster  soon  fonnd  himadf  mink9  his  pvpUs.  He 
had  sdf^erwards  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that  where  the  boys  had  been 
previously  well  disciplined,  he  made  an  excellent  teadier ;  but  he  bad  sot 
sufficient  energy  to  control  those  who  needed  it;  and  the  consHpience 
was,  that  daring  the  whole  period  of  his  schoolmastenhip,  he  was  BMist 
miserable.     He  says, 

*^  Every  boor  that  I  spent  with  my  pnpib,  was  pikased  In  a  itato  more  noarl j  lelaM  to  le» 
than  to  any  thioff  elie.  How,  thoa,  eoud  I  oadiifv  to  be  ammi^  mraly  beyS,  from  Mvn  « 
the  morning  till  eirbt  or  nine  at  niKht,  to  be  xei^wnaible  for  actiosa  wnidi  I  coeU  so  mn 
control  than  I  conla  move  a  pyramid  ?  Stiange  it  may  be,  but  I  have  an  instinctivs  borior  of 
big  boys.  When  I  am  at  all  onwell,  they  are  alwars  at  me  in  my  dreams,  hootJag,  Hwy, 
apiitinc  at  me,  stopping  my  waya^  letting  aM  ioiIb  of  hideooa,  aoontfol  Bnem  al  ne;  e|fras>f 
me  wiu  indescribable  noxzon^  to  which  waking  life  has  no  parallel.*' 


From  this  time  he  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grasmere,  suppcfted 
by  his  pen  and  by  occasional  assistance  from  his  moliier,  WhoK  death 
in  1845  placed  him  in  complete  independence.  His  prerious  life  M 
proTed  him  totally  incs^ble  of  properly  managing  his  own  affidrs;  hems 
therefore  boarded  first  with  a  Mis  Fleming,  and  at  her  death  wkh  a  Mr 
Richardson,  from  both  of  whom  he  experienced  the  greatest  kindoecs. 
The  following  portrait  of  him  is  rather  interesting  :-*- 

r  «  Though  not  dwarfish  either  in  form  or  expression,  his  stature  was'remarlably 
low,  scarcely  exceeding  five  feet,  and  he  early  acquired  the  gait  and  general  ap* 
pearance  of  advaDced  age.  Uis  once  dark,  lustrous  hair  was  prematnrely  silvemi 
and  became  latterly  qaite  white.  Uis  eyes,  dark,  soft,  and  briUianty  wete  R- 
markably  responsive  to  the  moToments  of  his  mind,  ftBUBfaing  with  a  ti^t  f^^ 
within.  His  complexion,  originally  clear  and  sanguine,  looked  weather-beateD, 
and  the  contour  of  his  face  was  rendered  less  pleasmg  by  the  breadth  of  his  nose. 
His  head  was  reiy  small,  the  ear  delicately  formed,  ana  the  forehead,  which  re- 
ceded slightly,  rery  wide  and  expansive.  His  countenance,  when  in  repose,  or 
rather  in  stillness,  was  stem  and  thoughtfiil  in  the  extreme,  indicating  deep  a&^ 
passionate  meditation,  so  much  so  as  to  be  at  times  almost  startling."  ...  "1^ 
purposeless  wanderings  had  been  sometimes  pursued  till  he  lost  the  power  to  ^^'^ 
Guided  forward  by  feelings,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  which  may  rather  beg««w 
than^  known,  he  seemed  to  fly  from  the  sight  of  his  own  home  and  the  presence  cf 
friends,  whose  very  love  was  a  constraint,  till  he  was  found  by  bis  anxious  host, 
perhaps  in  some  remote  vale.  He  could  not  fall  among  strangers.  In  the  ftna* 
house  or  the  cottage^  not  alone  at  times  of  rustic  festi^ty,  at  a  sheep-sheanof,  > 
wedding,  or  a  christening,  but  by  the  ingle-side  with  the  gnmdmother  or  toe 
'^baims^'  he  was  made,  and  felt  himself,  at  home."  • 

He  wandered  up  and  down  over  the  conntiy  delighting  all  with  hn 
rich  conversation,  and  innocent  and  winning  manners.  It  must  hate  been 
strange  to  see  him  sitting  at  a  peasant's  fire  dandling  the  baby,  and  strol- 
ling out  on  the  country  roads  with  **  his  trowsers,  which  were  genertl|y 
too  long,  doubled  half-way  up  the  leg,  unbrushed,  and  often  splashed ;  I»m 
hat  brushed  the  wrong  way,  for  he  nerer  used  an  umbrella,  and  his  inld, 
nnsharen,  weather-beaten  look ;  and  then,  as  his  eyes  kindled  with  en- 
thusiasmi  to  hate  heard  him  pour  forth  that  eloquent  dedainatiost  wUch 
fascinated  alike  the^^Cumbrian  peasant  and  the  Osfi)rd  scholar.  Btf 
pame  will  be  associated  in  many  a  mind  mth  the  beautifid  soma/  ^^^ 


StUtmttuted  iaa  dwellings  and  tliej  -nho  were  pririiegod  to  Itare  his  com- 
panj  in  beholdbg  it^  will,  in  yisiting  it  again,  be  compelled,  no  doubly  te 
aasent  to  his  own  beautiful  lines, 

*7fhAt  min  b  move  fluA  luitf  ofntittatU  tMftsortf/ 
Of  ilMft  tux  bMQtf^  whidi  M  tj9  wn  Me, 
Of  tliAt  iweei  mwc  nhitk  fto  ear  etn  metmire*** 

'  He  died  on  the  6th  of  Januaiy  1849.  Wordvvrerdi  matked  ont  A^ 
place  for  his  grare,  in  the  chimshjard  of  Grattnerei  near  the  spot  he  had 
hxed  fox  his  own.  He  lies  ia  a  spot  just  such  as  he  wonld  mmsttlf  hare 
chosen ;  in  a  ^'  churdijard)  A  plam  aidosare  of  the  olden  time,  scutoiilid* 
ing  the  old  Tillage  chuichr''  His  remains  are  had  **m  the  Sonth-eM 
angle  <^  the  chnrchyard,  not  &r  from  a  gronp  of  trees,  with  the  little  b^ck, 
that  feeds  the  lake  with  its  clear  waters,  murmnring  by  theit  side*  Ato^aid 
them  are  the  quiet  mountains." 

The  bane  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  life,  the  wonh  th^t  gnawed  at  the  s^ot 
of  all  his  happiness^  was  a  most  lamentilbie  **  infirmity  of  will."  Thid  was 
cherished  by  the  strong  natural  sensitiveness  to  which  we  hare  before 
referred — a  fearfully  keen  sensitirenesB  which  drove  him  from  the  stem 
hattling  world  of  realities  without,  into  a  region  of  sof^  and  exquinte 
defight  within ;  which,  thei^fot^,  drove  him  from  the  only  sphere  in  which 
his  will  could  have  been  nerved  and  strengthened,  into  that  by  every  silc^ 
cessive  visit  to  which,  he  was  rendered  still  more  !ncapable*of  self-control. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  him,  in  consequence  of  IJhs  **  infirmity,"  **  ehrink- 
ing  from  pain,"  "  liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage,"  **  yielding,  as  it  were, 
vncoDsdeuslj  to  slight  temptations/'  and  constantly  procrastinating,  pro- 
fflMing  readily,  but  always  most  tardy  in  performance,— are  we  to  |)as8 
gently  over  his  feult,  as  a  natund  defect  for  which  he  is  not  to  be  held  an- 
swerable ?  Then  must  we  pardon  many  a  man  who  has  been  execrated, 
and  that  Justly,  for  precisely  the  same  quality  as  that  which  too  many  make 
the  excuse  of  the  man  of  genius, — an  incontroUable  will.  His  will  was 
incontrollable  simply  because  he  ncauld  7lo^ control  it;  and  if  in  his  ease 
it  was  particularly  difficult,  then  it  was  all  the  more  imperative  upon  hiiii 
to  make  the  attempt.  He  might — and  he  mtitt  early  have  seen  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  would  lead ;  in  fact,  he  early  txperieneed  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  he  was  bound  not  to  desist  from  the  attempt  to  conquer 
himself  till  he  had  gained  the  victory.  Be  it  remembered,  that  Hartley 
Coleridge's  infirmity  of  will  was  not  the  recurrence,  at  rare  intervals,  of 
some  outburst  of  passion  \  it  was  a  constant  thing ;'  and  utterly  contempti- 
hle  as  the  man  is  who  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  any  burst  of 
passion— Airther,  at  least,  than  the  hasty  word  which  too  often  escapes  the 
lips  almost  before  one  is  aware — ^it  becomes  a  still  more  heinous  crime 
constantly  to  allow  inclination  to  lord  it  over  reason  i  especially  when  the 
criminal  sees  both  himself  and  others  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  misery  in 
consequence.  The  fact  is,  there  is  an  amount  of  selfishness  in  these 
inatters  in  some  men,  of  which  they  seem  tottdly  ignorant.  Thev  dream, 
and  talk,  and  act,  as  if  their  own  happiness  was  all  that  was  to  be  consi- 
dered, and  as  if  it  were  not  incumbent  upon  them  to  consult  the  feelings 
and  pleasure  of  others  as  well  as  their  own.  Now,  any  one  that  can  see  into 
these  matters  at  all,  will  see  that  this  ^'  infirmity  of  will"  was  merely  the 
preference  of  the  present  private  gratification  to  what  he  knew  to  be  his 
OTm  ultimate  good  and  the  cood  of  others.  There  was  a  struggle  implied 
ia  submitting  to  control,  m  restraining  passion,  in  keeping  firmly  to 
drudgery;  and  this  struggle  Hartl^  could  not  mak^  up  his  mind  to 
undeigo,    Men  call  this  weakness,  but  it  is  a  weakness  which  it  jus( 
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required  Vi^ance  and  self-denial  to  rcmoTe.   .  Krery  ode  wlio  luismade  the 
experiment  can  testify  how  comparatively  easy  self-control  becomes  after 
a  little  practice,  and  there  ought  to  be  far  less  tderation  and  sympathy  for 
those  who,  under  whatever  plea,  make  no  determined  effort  to  subdue  theii 
feelings  and  inclinations.     If  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  taught 
us  by  the  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  it  is  this :  that  whatever  may  be  a  man's 
talents,  or  however  winning  his  ways^  yet  he  can  never  secure  his  own 
happiness,  or  promote  that  of  others,  without  deliberately  and  caiefnllj 
selecting  that  profession  ior  which  he  thii^  himself  best  fitted,  and  ap« 
plying  himself  to  it  with  all  diligence  and  self-denial,  determined  to  let 
nothing,  firom  without  or  from  within,  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  com- 
plete fulfihnent  of  ail  his  duties.    It  was  by  neglecting  this  course  that 
Hartley  was  soon  unable  to  derive  adequate  support,  either  from  teaching 
or  writing,  and  that  he  rendered  himself  a  total  wreck.    There  was  one 
other  reflection  which  forced  itself  on  our  mind  in  reading  his  Memoir. 
It  would  be  well  that  men  attended  more  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  vocatioi 
to  which  their  outward  circumstances  or  intellectual  characteristics  mani- 
festly call  them.    The  rich  man  who  sees  poverty  and  distress  idl  around, 
ought  to  fi^el  that  his  wealth  was  not  given  him  merely  to  procute  oomforts 
and  luxuries  for  himself  and  his  family ;  the  influential'  man  has  no  right 
to  confine  his  influence  merely  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  private 
interests,  so  long  as  influence,  properly  exerted,  is  so  capable  of  rescmng  the 
degraded  from  their  degradation ;  the  poor  man  can  do  much  by  sobrietj, 
industry,  and  contentment  to  better  thqse  aroun^  and  to  allure  them  to 
better  lives ;  and  the  literary  man — and  it  is  this  which  so  much  impressed 
us  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  case — is  bound  to  employ  for  the  instnictioo, 
the  enlightenment,  and  improvement  of  society,  his  talents  for  communl- 
catmg  and  popularising  knowledge,  and  disseminating  correct  opinions. 
Thk  duty  also  Hartlev  entirely  neglected,  writing,  as  he  did,  eidier  togratify 
his  own  pleasurable  feelings,  or  supply  ills  pressing  necessities. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Coleridge  showed  a  pleasing  style*  and  much  arate 
remark,  and  ingenious  and  generally  sound  thought.  The  mostt^svooiahfe 
specimens  of  his  poetry  are  perhaps  his  sonnet8»  which  display  great  ele- 
gance of  versification,  and  beauty  of  thought.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
there  are  no  sonnets  in  the  language  which  can  claim  superiority  over  his; 
there  may  be  some  which  contain  more  profound  aud  more  sublime 
thought,  but  for  beauty  and  sweetnm  of  thought,  and  elegance  of  versifica- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  surpassed  by  ndn^.  There 
are  many  which  we  should  like  to  transcribe,  but  we  must  confine  onrselres 
to  two.  The  first  contains  an  admirable  picture  of  his  own  life ;  the  other 
is  interesting  in  itself. , 

**  Too  trae  it  is,  my  time  of  powtr  was  spent 
In  idly  watering  weeds  of  caeual  growth,~- 
That  wasted  envgj  to  deqtentte  sloth 
JDeelined,  and  fond  self-seeking  disconteBt,— 
That  the  hug*  debt  tw  all  that  Aatnre  lent 
I  sought  to  oaDoel,-+aDd  was  nothing  loth 
To  deem  myself  an  outlaw,  severed  hoth 
From  doty  and  from  hope, — ^yea,  blindly  sent 
Without  an  errand,  where  I  would  to  tittmj : — 
Too  true  it  is,  that»  knowing  now  my  state, 
I  weakly  mourn  the  sin  I  ought  to  hate, 
Nor  love  the  law  I  yet  would  fain  obey : 
Bat  true  it  is,  ab«ve  all  law  and  fate 
Is  fikith,  abiding  the  appointed  day.^ 


■  > 


/*  Whit  Wis*t  awftkeaed  first  the  nntried  en 
Of  tM  sole  BMA  who  WHsU  fanmankmd? 
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Was  it  the  glMtsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
The  four  melliflaoas  streami  that  flowed  00  near, 
Their  lolling  murmnrs  all  in  one  eombinedP 
The  note  of  bird  nnnamed  ?    The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 
Of  her  new  lord  ?    Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  gxMt 
The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around, 
Making  «weet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  P 
Or  hi«  own  yoi^  «irake  him  with  it»  toind  ?** 


PROGRESS  OP  SOCIAL  REFORM,  i  i 

Our  r<?acler3  must  have  perused  T^itli  feelings  of  the  liveliest  interest  and 
gratitude  to  God  various  statements  that  have  recently  appeared  on  tlie 
success  of  the  movement  for  closing  licensed  houses  on  the  Lord  s  day. 
For  our  own  part,  the  first  piece  of  intelligence  we  saw  on  the  subject 
made  us  feel  like  them  that  wream.  We  had  become  so  hopeless  of  any 
great  good  being  done  without  some  fundamental  change  in  the  law,  that 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  some  egregious  mistake  had  not 
been  made  when  we  first  read  of  the  number  of  such  houses  that  had 
been  closed  on  Sabbath  in  Glasgow.  But  we  are  delighted  to  find  that 
the  movement  goes  on  prosperously  in  various  places.  "VVe  are  very  far, 
however,  from  thiokins  that  it  is  not  extremely  desirable  to  have  legal 
sanction  given  to  the  cnange.  We  have  strong  fears  that,  unless  this  be 
done,  the  old  practice  will  recover  its  ground  by  slow  degrees.  We  know 
too  well  the  temptations  there  are  to  Sabbath  trading  not  to  fear  that 
when  the  present  pressure  of  opinion  subsides,  shop  after  shop  will  gradu- 
ally reopen  for  the  Sabbath  traffic.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  fwi/^we 
would  say,  both  to  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  and  to  the  friends  of  tempe- 
rance in  this  matter ;  and  while  opinion  runs  strong  in  your  favour,  and 
the  very  publicans  themselves  show  that  they  would  consider  it  no  hard- 
ship if,  on  the  Lord's  day,  their  shops  were  closed,  endeavour  to  procure 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  this  is  secured.  Public  opinion  is  a  very 
safe  guardian  in  matters  where  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  steady  activity ;  but  it  is  no  safe  guardian  at  all  in  mat- 
ters where  it  is  far  from  improbable  it  may  soon  go  to  sleep*  Two  or 
tbree  years  ago,  public  opinion  was  very  strong  against  the  Sa2>bath-post ; 
but  oa  that  point  it  has  now  become  comparatively  silent.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  two  or  three  years  more,  some  other  engrossing  object  of 
mterest  and  anxiety  may  quite  override  the  question  of  Sabbath  whisky- 
shops.  In  such  a  case,  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  that  there 
should  be  some  legislative  security  against  the  return  of  the  old  abuse. 

The  labours  of  the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Ix- 
TEMPBRANC8  deserve  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged  in  connection  with  the 
present  movement,  and  will  tend,  we  sincerely  trust,  to  obtain  for  that  very 
useful  society  a  larger  share  of  support  than  it  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
securing.  The  zeal  and  effi^rts  of  the  Sabbath-School  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion are  also  entitled  to  the  highest  acknowledgments.  We  have  been 
furnished  by  the  first-named  society  with  several  very  important  state- 
ments, both  statistical  and  general,  in  connection  with  this  movement,  the 
substance  of  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers. 

In  regard  -to  the  evils  of  Sabbath -desecrating  spirit-shops,  there  is  no 
need  for  lengthened  details.    Besides  the  ordinary  evidence  of  this  painful 
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fact  fdmifihed  by  police  imports  and  fflnikor  attthoritiefi^  the  Association  lias 
had  many  communicatioiis  from  ministers  and  missionaries,  giving  the 
most  harrowing  details  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  these  places.  In  particu- 
lar,  Mr  Tasker  of  the  West  Port  has  written  in  quite  a  despairing 
tone  on  the  subject, — all  his  efforts  to  do  good,  if  not  quite  neutralized, 
haying  been  deplorably  pacaljzed  by  these  iSabbath-desecrating  establish- 
ments. 

A  moYement  by  the  Sabbath-School  Union  of  Glaigow,  by  petition  to 
the  Magistrates  and  JaBtices  of  Peace  for  QhngcfW^  wits  begun  two  years 
ago — i.  «.,  in  the  spring  of  1850.  Eighty-three  memorials,  signed  by  2118 
teachers,  were  accordingly  presented ;  and  although  there  was  at  first  some 
opposition  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  yet,  by -uie  goodness  of  God,  that 
opposition  was  ultimately  oTemiled,  and  a  most  stringent  set  of  resolutioiis 
passed  by  the  Magistrates  against  the  practice  of  keeping  any  spirit-shops 
open  on  iht  Lord's  day.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  in  the  fUlowing 
tenn0:*>- 

^  4.  That  aU'certifioates  shall  be  granted  oa  the  express  condition  thai  parties 
receiyiDg  them  shall  not  open  thei^  premises,  or  sell  excisable  liqaors,  «t  any 
tiuie  of  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  case  of  inns  or  hotels  for  the  acconimodsti<Mi 

of  travellers." 

The  efi^ct  immediately  produced  by  these  resolutions  was  most  gratiiy- 
ing.  In  a  very  short  time,  850  out  of  1000  Simday- trading  spirit-shops 
were  closed.  The  good  results  of  the  resolutions  still  continue ;  and  m 
the  Glasgow  Sabbath- School  Union  Report  of  this  year,  it  is  stated  tbsi 
so  much  has  the  advantage  of  the  change  been  felt,  that  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Magistrates  now  in  office  in  Glac^ow  will  coa- 
tinue  strictly  to  enforce  these  resolutions.  The  following  table,  in  refer- 
ence  to  Glasgow,  has  been  obtained  from  Mr  James  Stuart,  superintend- 
ent  of  police  there.  It  gives  some  notion  of  the  important  results  of  the 
change  :— 

In  1840.  1659.  mi. 

Number  of  certificates  granted  by  magistrates,    1967  1883  lS7b 

Number  of  pnhlioans  fined,       '.  .  .    315    '  192  1(»2 

Amount  of  fines  inflicted,  ,  .  £590, 18s.  £401,  9s.  £269, 7a.  6d. 

There  was  also  a  decrease  of  committals  for  drunkenness  of  7000  cises 
in  1851  as  compared  with  1850. 

In  Edinburgh,  a  method  of  action  similar  to  that  of  Glasgow  \«as 
adopted  this  spring,  when  1200  teachers  connected  with  the  Sabbsth- 
School  Unioa  petitioned  the  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  Peace  for  tluit 
city  to  the  sane  efifect  as  had  been  done  in  Glasgow.  All  the  city  mis- 
sionaries also  petitioned.  Though  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Justices  were  not  so  stringent  as  in  Glasgow,  the  results  prodnad 
by  them  have  been  most  delightful,  and  such  as  to  elicit  our  warmest  graii- 
tude  to  that  God  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands.  To  tht 
present  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  hearty  thanks  are  due  for  the  anriocs 
care  and  pains  bestowed  by  him  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  \t 
hoped  that  the  "views  which  he  has  embodied  in  these  resolutions  maj  be 
further  extended,  and  enforced  by  penalties,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  c( 
another  year.  Eren  from  the  short  term  in  which  they  haye  been  in  cfe- 
ration,  already  it  is  evident  that  they  are  eminently  conducire  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  city.  To  show  the  good  effects  that  have  alreadr 
czovmed  the  resolutions  of  the  Edinburgh  Hagistratea,  a  copj  of  whicQ 
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was  prmied  in  our  last  Number,  die  following  table,  obtained  from  Mr 
Linton,  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  police,  is  subjoined  :— . 

Number  of  whisky-shops  open  icUhin  the  royalty  on  Sabbath,  25th 

April  last  (before  the  resolutions),        .            .            .            ,  209 

On  2d  May,  immediately  after  their  promulgatioo,          •            ,  91 

9tliMay,          .......  72 

6th  June,         .......  66 

Wiikout  the  royaUy,  to  whioh  the  Justices  of  Peace  for  the  county 
had  not  chosen  to  apply  the  rMolutxons  at  all,  there  were  open, 

on  Sabbatli,  25th  April,           .           «           ,           •            .  204 

2d  May,      ,,..,•..  151 

9th5fay,    .            .            .            •            ....  96 

From  these  Hscto,  the  hs^piest  results  may  be  looked  for. 

To  sixteen  other  large  towns  in  Scotland,  a  similar  plan  of  petitioning 
the  licensing  courts  was  suggested,  and  in  some  of  them- it  was  adopted. 
From  the  somewhat  late  beginning  of  the  movement,  there  have  been 
fewer  successful  results  in  these  towns  than  could  hare  been  wished ;  but 
it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  vigorously  prosecuted  next  year,  when,  we 
hope,  its  fruits  shall  be  very  abundant. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  especially  of  some  of  its 
members,  the  posilivey  as  well  as  the  nejaiive^  side  of  Social  Reform  has 
hegun  to  be  prosecuted.  Reference  has  been  made  in  former  Numbers  of 
this  3Iagazine  to  the  establishment  of  refreshment- rooms  for  the  working 
classes,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  evil  influence  of  whisky-shops, 
and  in  some  measure  supplying  their  place. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  favom*  which  this  movement 
has  received  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  rapid  progress  whigh  it  has  made  iu  the 
course  of  only  three  or  four  months. 

There  are  now  in  preparation,  and  to  be  opened  in  the  course  of  June 
iiod  July,  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  such  establishments,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  referred  to  at  Greyfriars*  Place  and  in  the  Grussmaiket. 

lit.  la  the  New  Slaughter  Houses,  hy  ike  Town  Council, 

S<f.  At  25  Downie  Place,  Lothian  Road,  at  the  expense  of  two  private 
gentlemen. 

3A  In  Ponton  Street,  Fountainbridge,  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Keir,  at  their 
own  expense. 

^th.  At  1  Glanville  Place,  Stockbridge,  by  a  number  of  friends  infe- 
rested  in  that  district. 

5M.  At  Morningside,  by  Mr  Craigie  of  Falconhall,  joined  by  a  few 
friends. 

6M.  In  the  Cowgate,  comer  of  Horse  Wynd,  by  Mrs  Nicolson,  aided  by 
^^TO  gentlemen. 

7/^  At  the  Foot  of  High  Street^  Knox's  Comer,  on  an  ejciemhe  scale, 
"y  the  Association  for  Suppressing  Dmnkenness;  supported  by  public 
subscriptions,  now  in  course  of  being  collected. 

^  Others  have  been  talked  of,  in  the  Fleshmatket  Close,  Causewaypide, 
Canongate,  Cowgate,  Thistle  Street,  and  Rose  Street,  which  are  all  excel- 
l^ut  localities ;  but  in  regard  to  these,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress 
'ias  yet  been  made. 

The  movement,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  city.  In  Glasgow  a 
good  deal  is  being  done,  but  we  are  not  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
particulars.  Inquiries  also  have  been  made  on  the  subject  by  parties  from 
ureenock,  Alloa,  Dunfermline,  &c.;  so  that  we  confidently  anticipate, 
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^ith  the  Divine  Uessiiig,  that  a  blow  Will  be  dealt  to  iiitenipefMiee»  whicli 
■will  be  felt  throughout  the  land. 

Some  friends  in  Lirerpool  have  taken  the  subfect  into  serious  considera- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  that  city ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  parties,  m 
hare  no  doubt  it  will  be  attempted  there,  and  with  success.  Tliere  is  no- 
thing of  the  kind  we  refer  to  even  i^^  EngJ^d ;  for  although  there  are 
coffee-houses  and  reading-rooms,  there  are  none  furnished  with  the  facili- 
ties for  supplying  coffee  as  easily,  as  readily,  and  as  cheaply  as  whisky, 
which  those  lately  started  in  this  city  possess. 

We  have  heara  it  suggested,  that  some  of  these  refreshment-rooms  might 
be  open  for  some  hours  on  Sundays.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  with 
a  good  design,  but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  persevered  in.  It  would  alienate 
from  the  cause  many  of  its  best  friends ;  while  the  plea  of  necmi^  is  w 
extremely  feeble  as  to  possess  practically  no  weight  at  all.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes ;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  deify  mere  convenience,  or  to  encourage  arrangements  which  would 
make  one  set  of  people  comfortable  on  the  day  of  rest,  only  at  the  expense 
of  another. 


Sev^tuval  mts  ^rotttcal  ^a^tvs. 


THE  PERSONAL   APPEARANCE 
,     OF  JESUS  CHRIST.— Isaiah  liii. 
2. 

"Whhh  we  reflect  tliat  cor  Lord  hecame 
indeed  a  man,  and,  as  a  man,  was  seen 
by  friends  and  enemies  widking  the 
doBty  roads  aad  narrow  streets  of  Pa- 
lestine, there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying 
to  realise  to  ourselves  the  appearance 
which  He,  as  a  man,  during  bis  sojourn 
on  earth,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
That  which  ordinary  men  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  in  the  common  cir- 
cumstances of  daily  life,  we  need  not 
shrink  from  picturing  to  our  minds.  To 
attempt  to  realise  materially  to  the 
mentid  conception,  and  still  more  to  re- 
present in  painting  or  sculpture,  i}\e 
BiTine  Godhead,  is  a  different  matter 
from  the  attempt  to  depict  to  Ihe  mind 
Him  who  was  "God  manifeH  in  the 
flesh.''  While,  therefore,  we  can  re- 
gard without  displeasure  even  paintings 
in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  represented 
in  some  of  the  circumstances  of  hb  life 
on  earth,  we  cannot  but  shrink  with  dis- 
may from  the  representations  of  God 
the  Father,  and  of  Christ  glorified, 
which  are  so  common  abroad,  and  which, 
although  but  rarely  seen  here,  are  but 
too  well  known  to  us  by  means  of  en- 
gmvings.  The  effect  is  injurious  to  the 
mind.  Of  this  we  can  well  judge,  from 
the  shock  we  only  yesterday  received 
in  lighting  accidentally  upon  an  engrav- 
ing thus  representing  the  Almighty 
seated  on  his  throne.    The  work  wns 


beautifhl,  but  a  faintness  came  ovw  our 
spirit,  and  it  was  felt  as  if  the  soul  had 
received  some  stain  in  having  thns  re- 
ceived the  impact  of  an  unspiritnal  i<J<« 
of  God. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Lord  Jesns, 
the  case  is,  as  we  have  said,  altogether 
different;  and  so  long  as  the  inquiry  is 
conducted  with  the  reverence  doe  to 
his  sacred  and  venerable  person,  it  » 
quite  allowable,  and  is  indeed  Mtii«l. 
to  inquire  in  what  aspect  he  i^)pearw 
among  men.  In  fact,  wbether  we  fik« 
it  or  not,  we  do  ahoost  imconsdoosJy 
form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  per«>n 
of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  reiA  the 
Gospels,  containing  the  history  of  ht> 
life  and  death,  without  tedisiBg  to  e^ 
selves  an  idea  of  his  appeannee,  just  as 
we  do  of  any  other  historical  personagft 
It  uB  impossible  to  help  it;  and  ft  is  do 
sin.  These  ideal  images  vary,  bnt  ffe 
more  alike  than  might  be  suppose^ 
being  in  a  great  degree  founded  njwntM 
prints  and  pictures  in  which  onr  Lowe 
represented,  and  which  have  ail  »  «^ 
tain  resemblance  to  each  other,  being 
founded  on  traditional  descriptK«s  ^ 
no  real  authority,  and  on  vsrioos  an- 
cient likenesses  in  medals,  gMM)  1^ 
tares,  statues— all  acknowledged  to  be 
spurious. 

There  are,  in  fact,  cerhun  P^^ 
of  the  prophetical  Scri Jturts  whicO 
seem  to  invite,  and  have  iiivited  «t»^"* 
tion  to  this  question.  Two  rf^Jf".'^ 
cur  in  two  adjoining  chapters  of  «»»"• 
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No  prapheoies  in  the  Bible  more  dearly 
refer  to  oar  Lord  than  those  contained 
la  chapterQ  Ui.  liiL  In  the  former  we 
read  (verse  14\  "His  visage  was  so 
marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men."  And 
in  the  latter  (verse  2),  "He  hath  no 
form  nor  oomeliness;  and  when  ve  shall 
890  him,  there  is  no  beaiMt^  Uiat  we 
ahoald  desire  him." 

This  ohvlonaly  raisee  the  question, 
WaB  Jesus  distinguished  among  men 
by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  or  other- 
wise! "We  have  not  to  ini^uire  what  is 
most  {Aeesant  to  believe  in  this  matter^ 
bat  what  is  tnost  probably  true.  For 
oursdves,  we  do  not  know  what  is  ^most 
pleasant"  to  believe.  When  we  reflect 
that  of  iho  men  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal graces,  there  are  few  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  human  affairs, 
or  have  won  high  names  in  the  various 
paths  of  honour,  we  hesitate  to  think  it 
more  pleasant  to  contend  that  oox*  Lord 
was  endowed  with  that  beauty  which 
charms  the  eye.  The  world,  however, 
^  generally  decided  that  it  is  more 
pleasant;  and  therefore,  certainly  this 
is  the  prevalent  opinion,  aud  is  likely 
to  remain  such. 

In  support  of  this  view,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Messianic  Psalms 
(xlv.),  in  which  Christ  is  described  as 
"fairer  than  the  sons  of  men;*'  aud  we 
are  reminded  that  in  our  lord'^  birth 
aad  bringing  uj^  all  the  circumstances 
*«re  present  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cnmstanees,  conduce  to  the  perfection 
Md  beauty  of  the  human  form,  and  all 
^  iaoideota  were  absent  which  tend 
to  pcevent  ita  most  admimble  develop- 
went.    Some  ascribe  to  the  winning 
ebann  of  hia  aspect,  the  facility  with 
irhivh  the  apostles  left  all  to  follow  him; 
and  infer  the  solemn  majesty  of  his 
ooanfeenance  from  the  facts,  that  the 
dealem  submitted  to  be^driven  from  the 
Temple  by  hie  single  baud,  and  that 
the  men  n^bo  came  to  apprehend  Him 
in  the  gardm  fell  back»  subdued  and 
^^tmajAf  vfhen  He  confronted  them. 
^'his,  in  each  instance^  seems  to  us  a 
^relehcdly  (we  had  almost  said  revolt- 
^^y)  low  aaeription  to  the  influence  of 
persoaalappearaacei  the  power  of  that 
Divine «nei|$y  which  wrought  withllim 
and  in  Him  as  He  would,  and  wliich 
doubtless  was  seen  in  his  eyes  and  was 
heard  In  his  voice,  whatevei-  may  havo 
heen  his    pemonal  appeai'ance.      The 
question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  such 
eonsideratioo9;  and  the  text  on  which 
so  mach  reliaoco  is  placed  cl^arl v  refers 


to  Christ  glorified,  and  not  to  Christ  ia. 
the  day  of  his  humiliation. 

Besules,  in  different  climates  and 
countries,  different  ideas  are  enter- 
tained of  what  constitutes  beauty  of 
personal  appearance;  and  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  one  nation  is 
not  so  in  that  of  another.  Thns»  if  our 
Lord  appeared  under  an  aspect  of  out- 
ward beauty,  it  was  doubtless  Jewish 
beauty;  and  this,  although  upheld  by 
some  as  the  perfection  of  manly  comeli- 
ness, is  not,  we  apprehend,  generally  scr 
regarded  in  Western  and  Northern. 
Europe.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  t hat 
the  painters,  in  their  representation  of 
our  Lord's  person,  never  ascribe  te  it 
a  Jewish  aspect. 

Having  tiiis  difference  in  the  stan- 
dard of  human  beauty  in  view,  it  is  well 
tluit  we  are  left  in  ignorance  r^ardiu^ 
tho  exact  personal  appearance  of  the 
founder  of  a  religion  destined  to  over* 
^read  oil  tlie  nations  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  eannot  be  de- 
nied Uiat  the  passages  in  Isaiah  which 
refer  to  the  subject,  and  which  are 
found  in  the  most  literal  of  his  pro- 
phecies, are  altogether  unfavourable  to 
the  idea  of  the  Hes8iah*B  being  dilsitin- 
guished  for  the  beauty  of  his  visage  in 
tho  time  of  his  earthly  sojourning.  Tho 
want  of  this  is  rather  set  forth  as  part 
of  liis  humiliation,  and  with  it  that 
humiliation  would  scarcely  have  bees 
complete.  If  we  interpret  literally  th«* 
rest  of  this  prophecy,  why  should  this 
be  figurative?  May  it  not  have  b^ett 
part  of  the  Divine  plan  to  rebuke  the 
pride  of  nian^  and  his  inordinate  ap- 
preciation of  mundane  beauty, — as  it 
was  in  the  assignment  of  the  chief  part 
in  the  calling  of  tho  Gentiles  to  the 
fold  of  Christ  by  one  "whose  bodily 
presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  con- 
temptible!" 

The  upholders  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  passages,  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  person  of  Christ,  remind 
us  that,  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  no  ascription  to  Him  of  that 
outward  grace  and  beauty  as  at  once 
attracts  the  love  and  regard  of  man.  It 
is  remembered  that  Mary  Magdalene 
took  Ilim  for  the  gardener  after  his  re- 
surrection; and  some,  eomparing  this 
text  with  that  in  which  Paul  describes 
our  Lord  as  ha^*ing  taken  on  Him  **  the 
form  of  a  servant,*'  urge  for  this  a  per- 
sonal application  also.  It  is  also  noted, 
that  tho  Kvangelists  record  the  circum- 
stances of  his  transfiguration  in  tuck  a 
manner  as  to  ehow  that  his  ordinary 
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appearance  to  them  was  sometliing  very  soul  can  impart  to  the  human  cwmten- 

differeut  indeed,  and  that  it  wa«=r  then  ance,— something   unseen   hefore  on 

only,  and  for  a  moment,  that  He  was  earth,  in  man  or  angell    Bveninman, 

seen  by  the  three  privileged  disciples  as  the  conscious  possession  of  power  will- 

"f^iirer  than  the  sons  of  men."  ingly  restrained,  of  glory  oonsenUBgly 

It  is  further  of  some  importance  in  a  obscured,  will  impart  an  mdescnbable 

matter  like  this,  that  the  earliest  of  the  grandeur  to  the  countenance  and  «• 

Christian  writers,  who  lived  at  the  time  meanour.    What  was  this,  then,  m  Bm 

when  any  traditions  that  existed  as  to  who  was  the  very  "  King  of  glo«7  JJ 

the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  com-  for  whose  triumphal  entry  heawn  longed 

piratively  fresh  and  recent,  agree  in  to  open  ita  everlasting  gates—and  whose 

undprstaudino-  that  the  humiliation  of  power  was  still  such, that  not  only  would 

Christ  extended  to  his  personal  appear-  "  twelve  legions  of  angels"  havegather- 

ance ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  this  used  by  ed  around  Him  at  his  asking,  bat  whoM 

the  early  adversaries  of  Christianity  as  word  would  have  sufficed  ^™*«  *7 

an   arjijument  against  the  divinity  of  fabric  of  the  universe  t^-^Kms  I}M$ 

Christ.     But  after  the  three  first  cen-  Scripture  lUuetratioiu,  vol.  vi.) 
turk^s,  this  opinion  gradually  went  out,  ^  TUQiTfl 

and  the  notion  came  to  be  universally  THE  LIVING  JBSU8. 

onterLaiuedthatJesus  was  distinguished  Some  saints  seem  to  be  little  twain 

above  meu  by  the  perfect  beauty  of  his  how  much  of  grace  there  ism  thekaow. 

person.     The  Jewish  commentators  saw  ledge  of  the  persoa  of  Jesus.    It  would 

the  advantage  this  gave  them ;  and  one  singularly  benefit  many  who  have  Utea 

of  tlin  most  eminent  of  their  number  much  on  what  they  know  «wii<  Jera^ 

( Aharbauel)  astutely  argues  that  Jesus  to  try  for  a  week  the  more  hlewed  and 

of  Nazareth  could  not  bo  tlio  one  pro-  fruitful  way  of  dealing  dtfeoUy  ^w 

pheied  of  by  Isaiah,  seeing  that  they  himself.    There  are  treasures  in  tw 

ncsi^nicd  to  hizn  this  eminence  of  beauty,  person  of  Him  whose  doctrines  tbey  Dfr 

wlieroas  the  prophet  declared  the  direct  lieve,  if  only  they  could  use  thew.  A 

ccnti-ftry  of  the  subject  of  his  prophecy,  great  philosopher  says,  on  another  wu« 

Perhaps  iho  right  understanding  of  jcct,  what  we  may  accommodate  to  thtf: 

thid  matter  would  bo  to  consider  that  "A  man  may  believe  in  the  work  m 

tlie  person  of  our  Lord  was  in  no  way  person  of  Christ  for  twenty  years,  ana 

distinguished  for  that  mundane  beauty  only  in  the  twenty-first— in  some  great 

whicli  is  always  so  rare  among  men ;  but  moment— is  he  astonished  at  the  rica 

that  Ilo  was  not  uucomoly,  save  when,  substance  of  his  belief— the  nehwarmw 

as  '•  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  of  this  naphtha-spring."    He  add«  " 

with   grief,"— when  leading  a  life  of  his  ideas  a  person,  and  exchMgeswjf 

hara:ihip,  travel,  and  privation,— when  Udgeahout  a  trutk,  for  knowledge  of  ^|« 

grieving  at  the  hardness  of  men'shearts,  ^^^  w  <ri«,— opinions,  fwr  a  deep  joy  w 

and  when,  after  the  Living  One,-a  joy  which  BoOaog 

earthly  gave,  nor  can  destroy. 

"  rold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air  ly^Q  holinesS,  Or  growth  in  grW«  « 

he  became  haggard  and  careworn,  wan  to  the  person,  in  a  threefold  way.  Tbtf 
and  wasted,  aifbrdiug  visible  evidence  looking  to  the  person  leadflr-V  ,./ 
of  the  weight  of  that  great  burden  which,  communion;  2,  To  a  realizingof  ws  »»^ 
for  man's  sake.  Ho  had  consented  to  for  us;  3.  To  imitation;— aU  whidi  con- 
bear.  But  as  we  see  among  men  that  forms  the  soul  to  his  likeness* 
the  power  of  soul,  of  mind — the  expres-  1.  Communion  wih  km  is  ^  '**^ 
sion  o£  goodness,  greatness,  or  of  holy  and  a  sanctifying  result.  When  ^ 
hope-— irradiates,  refines,  exalte,  and  dvPell  on  the  Saviour's  P®'****^' "^^^ 
imparts  an  unutterable  charm  to  conn-  in  his  company.  Faith  plftc«»°*°yr^ 
tenauces  fur  more  ordinary  than  can  be  side,  and  shows  na  his  gl^'y*  ^'^w-^ml 
8upi}osod  to  have  belonged  to  the  Savi-  we  jjee  makes  our  heart  Itora  wittan^ 
our,  how  much  more  must  the  fact  and  We  are  virtually  put  in  the  P*>"¥{^° 
consciousueas  of  Divinity  in  Ilim  have  disciples  walking  by  his  ®***®>^t*^ 
shone  forth  in  his  eyes,  have  given  in-  ing  his  excellencies,  feeling  the raoiattw 

tense  expression  to  his  countenance,  and  of  grace  and  truth  from  ^^  *^°"?lj5 

commanding  power  to  his  words,  diffus-  nance,  hearing  his  words.    Nj*^* 

ing  about  his  person  and  manner  some-  contemplation  of  him  is  *'**^""^^- 

thuig  more  than  the  beauty  which  dwells  in  its  effecte :  "  Beholding  ^^P^2m 

in  flesh,  or  even  than  that  which  the  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  toe »«' 
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imdge,!?-r(2  Cor/  }ik  18,)>   th^  H<47  former  ^walk  on  earth  we  esgerly  redd. 

Spirit  iake»  ihjfi/pl^^a  ia  confioriiiiiig  a9  that  we  mav  thereby  know  his  heart; 

to  Cbri^^s  linage,— 4n  thia  w^y  ^takiag-  he  beiag  **  the  eame  yesterday,  to-day, 

ofif  daguerreotype  likeoessef  h^  o^r  pre-  and  for  ever.'^    All  the  records  of  hia 

pared  hearts^  sympathy  with  ns  in  our  misery,  e^ery 

This  couununlon  was  oarrled  on  very  trait  of  his  tender  pity,  whatever  iudi- 
coastaatly  by  Samuel  Rutherford,  while  catea  his  thoughts^  we  peruse  with 
ia  exile,  hour  after  hooi*,  so  tliat  the  untiring  fondttess,~«retaming  to  the 
day  seemed  short,  while  so  engaged;  meditation  again  and  again,  with  as 
and  thus  it  was  he  exhorted  a  friend  t  engrossing  an  interest  as  at  first.  The 
"I  urge  upon  you  a  nearer  communion  fenr  Gospels  possess,  on  this  account, 
with  CUrUt^  and  a  growing  communion,  indescribable  attractions;  for  there  it  is 
Tliere  are  curtains  ^  be  drawn  by,  in  we  glean  the  finest  wheat, — glimpses  o£ 
Ckrist,  that  wanevotr  saw.'and  new  fold<"  his  glory  and  grace,  human  and  divine. 
ings  of  love  in  him.  I  despair  that  ever  What  he  did,  what  he  said,  what  he 
I  shall  nrin  to  the  far  end  of  that  love;  suffered,  what  he  felt,  what  he  thought; 
there  are  so  many  plies  in  it.  There-  how  he  ^as  silent,  how  he  spoke;  his 
fors^  dig  deeipi— and  set  by  as  much  time  j  onrneyings,  his  places  of  rest ;  the  words 
ia  the  day  for  him  as  yon  oan,«^e  will  he  nsed  in  healing,  the  look,  the  prayer, 
bd  won  by  labour/*  But  10  it  ttot  iiiti-  the  touch,  the  command,  the  caXi, — all 
mated  tow  bjr  there  being  sttch  a  book  have  an  engrossing  interest,  because 
as  *^  the  Song  of  Songs^"  that  the  Lord  God-man  is  here.  And  then»  not  less ' 
desires  far  more  of  this  communion  with  the  oatgushings  of  grace  and  truth,  in 
him  than  we  ^aneraUy  relish  i  Was  the  outpouring  of  his  soul  unto  death, 
not  that  Song  of  Songs  written  to  teach  and  the  resurrection- victory,  and  the 
lu  tliis  dealing  with  himself  (  It  was  discoveries  of  the  ffiime  heart  toward 
given  to  the  C^rch  in  Old  Testament  us  when  exaltatioti  was  begun,  and  the 
<^7s>  when,  as  yet,  his  person  was  dimly  robe  of  righteousness  waved  with  ac- 
seen ;  so  greiat  was  Aif  desire  for  this  ceptanee  before  the  Father. 
pQCiional  converse  with  OS,  that  he  would  But  still  more.  We  follow  him  e^ 
tea^h  it  even  then.  How  much  more  "  he  feeds  among  the  111168.**  We  try 
now  should  it  be  our  oocapation,  when  to  feel  his  heart  beating  for  us  in  hea- 
ve see  the  Bridegroom,  and  know  him  ven;  and  just  as  one  walking  with 
as  revfloded  by  himself.  Is  there  much  Aaron,  the  High-Priest,  conld  not  but 
of  that  tender  love  in  this  present  dayf  see  the  hncutplau,  so  we  cannot  fail  to 
Are  there  many  of  his  own  sayhig  to  see  that  tiiis  Jesus  bears  the  names  of 
him,  **  Let  lum  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  his  own  on  his  heart.  We  find  it  writ« 
of  his  love''  (SongL  1),  using  that  figure  ten,  ^  We  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 
for  wiot  of  adequate  terms  t  Are  many  (Bom.  v.  10.)  We  go  up  to  him,  and 
^oUing  hinir  ^^  I  am  sick  of  love.  If  ye  find  his  love  as  intense,  and  his  merit 
&ad  u/  beloved,  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  as  fresh^  as  when  he  rose  from  the  tomb* 
of  isT6r'-^(i.  V.)  Hare  we  at  all  ade«  We  realize  him  as  ^eterymomewt  water- 
qnateiy  realised  oor  privilege  of  hold-  ing  his  Vine,"— interceding  and  obtain* 
^  "fellowied^'^  with  him,  as  a  man  ing  daily  grace  for  ns.  His  life  above^ 
Bpsaketh  to  l&is  friend!  *^  Tmlyj*  said  is  a  life  of  love,  no  less  than  was  his  life 
John,  ^  oiir  fellowship  is  with  the  below.  Behold,  how  he,  night  and  day, 
Fatlisr,«Dd  with  his  Son,  Jesns  Christ.''  thinks  npon  us!  Not  content  with 
(1  John  L  3.)  There  was  here  pertoned  putting  into  onr  hand  the  cup  of  bless- 
intsreoorsc-^tfae  aonl  of  disoiples  with  ing  on  the  day  of  onr  conversion,  he 
thesQKl  of  the  Master.  There  was  no  takes  care  to  keep  £t  in  onr  possession, 
donht,  ia  spirit,  all  tlie  reaUty  ef  the  and  to  keep  us  from  spilling  its  new 
oouTerse  exhibited  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  wine.  He  remembers  still  how  he  hid 
ftud  aa  realised  in  each  in  the  Upper  us*  in  the  cleft,  that  day  when  we  flew 
KooDi.  as  trembling  doves  to  the  rock;  and  be 

2l  This  Hving  on  the  Son  of  Go^  per-  keeps  us  as  safely  hid  as  ever.  Not 
KooaUy  leads  us  to  reaUae  Ais  Hfo  fir  us,  only  did  he  once  blot  out  our  sins,  but 
By  this  is  meant  his  manner  of  spend-  he  is  employed  in  seeing  that  the  writ- 
ing for  ns  the  three  and  thirty  years  he  ing'  never  reappear.  He  once  put  on  us 
hved  on  earth,  as  well  as  his  continu-  a  robe  of  righteousness;  he  ererv  hour 
ally  nsing  for  as  now  ^  the  power  of  his  continues  to  keep  it  on,  in  spitejof  blasts 
endless  life.**  All  that  is  associated  from  earth  and  hell.  He  once  plunged 
with  that  Person,  we  oannot  but  seek  aU  our  sins  in  the  depths  of  the  sea;  he 
to  eall  to  mind,    ^very  notice  of  hui  still  appears  to  onr  eye,  in  onr  times  of 
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fellowships  k6et>mg  tbi)  deep  tide  over  our  Benefactor  who  ao  Wed  us,  we 

theee  sins  from  ever  ebbing;    He  onee  would  fain  resemble  Him  in  ottr  ohs' 

acquitted  us,  and  gained  us  hontrur,  like  racter  and  state  of  mind,  and  so  we  seek 

Mordecai  before  AhaSuerus;  he  every  to  copy  what  is  imitable  in  his  ways, 

day  is  seen  Still  above  preventing  us  while  be  was  redeeming  us.    We  are 

ever  falling  into  disgrace.  led  to  desire,  as  Paul  recommends  ia 

In  this  manner,  we  feel  our  accept-  Phil.    ii.    5,   to    be  filled    with   the 

ance  and  our  communications  of  bless-  "  mind  that    was  in   Christ*"  which 

ings  fresh  each  day,  through  Him  who  shines  so  attractively  as  he  bears  the 

is  our  life;  and  so  nothing  in  our  reli-  cross  and  drinks  the  cup  te  the  dregs,— 

gion  grows  old,  and  none  of  our  reasons  the  apostle  Peter  (ii.  22-24),  exhorts  us 

for  close  dependence  on  him  are  past  to  take  even  his  hanging  on  his  cross  ss 

and  out  of  date.    Nay,  our  life  is  in  a  containing  some  matter  for  imitotioo, 

manner  a  daily  repetition  of  the  day  of  some  fbotsteps  for  us  to  walk  ia.-^Bn. 

our  first  conversion,  and  a  daily  impulse  ji.  A-  Bonar  (**  The  Gctpel  poinHity  to  the 

is  given  to  our  walk  with  Grod.    Is  not  Pervonj^  ChrUt*'') 
this  what  we  need  for  continual  pro-  "  — 

gress?    And  is  not  this  the  Spirit's  Wmr  should  it  be  so  constantly  forget- 

manner  of  watering  the  roots  of  the'  ten,  at  least  in  practice,  thai  iheaniho- 

plants  of  grace  I  rity  of  our  Heavenly  King  exteiMb  net 

And  at  the  same  time,  as  a  man  much  merely  to  dominion  over  the  inner  man 

in  his  company  would  see  on  Aaron  the  and  all  its  actings,  but  also  to  demi- 

anointing  oU,  so  we  see  in  our  interced-  nion  over  the  outer  man  and  all  his 

ing  Lord,  as  we  look  to  his  person,  the  actings  and  possessions  l<*-*demaiidiiig 


Holy  Spirit  dwelling  without  measure,  an    entire  and    unreserved 

We  see  Him  with  the  "  seven  SpirUs  of  tion  of  soul,  body,  and    spirtt— time 

God,**  and  that,  too,  for  us.    Our  eye  and  talents,  property  and  inflnenee-- 

on  the  Person  of  Jesus  discovers  therein  all    that    we    have,    or  are^    or   can 

a  reservoir  of  all  holiness  for  our  souls,  be!     As  the  Inspiiidd  apostle  baa  ex- 

inasmuch  as  he  has  the  Spirit  without  pressed  it,  '<  WkaUoev&r  we  do,  Ib  tford 

measure.  And  so  we  learn  to  take  from  or  deed,  we  are  to  do  ciff  in  the  name  ef 

Him  ^  that  other  Com/otter  **  who  delights  Jesus;"  or,  as  the  royal  psalmist  has  it, 

to  glorify  the  Saviour,  and  who  is  him-  we  are  to  "  set  the  Loid  eOwtfti  before 

self  infinite  love  and  loveliness.    What  ns.''     Ah,  were  we  thm  enabled  te 

a  sight  for  a  soul  like  ours !    ^  The  Carry  about  with  us  a  living  impress  ef 

Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,*'  dwell-  the  all-reaching  authority,  and  ^Xlgnr 

ing  in  Him  whom  we  long  to  know  more  oious  presence  of  onr  Heay^ly  ^ng, 

and  more.    We  read,  in  a  manner,  on  what  manner  of  persona  would  wvaoon 

his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh,  "  Thou  become  1 — how  peculiar-^how  unaavdi- 

hast  received  gifts  for  men,  yen, for  the  ly — how  divine!    AH,  allwordt^poken 

rebellious  alsc^-^^Ps.  Ixviii.  IS,)  -*-alI,  all  things  done--4n  the  name  of 

8.  But  farther,  there  is  tmtlaeu>n,~-.  Jesus! — in  the  might  and  to  the  glory 

imitation  of  Him  we  look  upon.    Long  of  his  great  and  adorable  ntmel — From 

ago  Origen  wrote,  **  Faith  brings  with  him  deriving  all  our  strength; '  to  fain 

it  a  spiritual  communion  with  Him  in  referring  aU   our  ways.-^Iiaviag  faim 


whom  one  believes;  and  hence  a  kindred  before  us,  inspiring  us  with  emotioM 

disposition  of  mind  which  will  manifest  of  latitude,  as  we  lie  down  to  be  te- 

itself  in  works, — the  object  of  faith  be-  cruited   by  balmy  sleep — as   we  rise 

ing  taken  up  into  the  inner  life."    We  again  to  bi^eathe  the  fresh  air,  or  drink 

do  not  look  only  on  his  wounds,  bnt  also  in  the  morning  light,  or  are  fanned  by 

on  his  holy  steps;  and  we  not  only  look,  the  evening  zephyr»— as  we  ait  down 

but,  bv  the  sure  leading  of  the  Spirit,  and  rise  up  from  the  table  of  daily  pitK 

who  shows  us  what  we  see,  we  at  the  vidential  bounty-^as  we  luxuriate  on 

same  moment  seek  to  imitate;  for  the  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  earth 

inmost  soul  is  moved.  below,  or  the  starry  heaTena  ovothesd. 

Looking  much  to  Jesus  in  his  person,  — ^Having  a  steady  regard  to  his  prs- 

we  instinctively  (so  to  speak)  copy  what  sence  and  royal  requirements^  when  we 

we  see.    Indeed,  real  holiness  is  simply  frequent  the  crowded  street,  or  busy 

the  "  imitation  qf  Chriati"  after  he  has,  in  market-plaoe — the  woricBfaop»  or  duun- 

the  depth  of  his  atoning  grace,  left  us  ber  ot  business — the  fomm  or  the  se- 

without  guilt.    It  is  grateftil  imitation,  nate — ^the  sdiools  of  learning,  or  tiie 

not  the  imitation  of  those  who  are  work-  halls  of  juatioe. — Havipg  aa  oye  te  his 

ing  for  UfOt    MiicU  in  the  presence  of  glory  in  the  dviehaigeof  «U  raistive 
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duties^  ike  arraugements  of  iiie  domes*  enabled  to  pnve  effectualfj^y  id^**  i>iv^ 
tic  ecooomy,  or  the  difiposal  and  dis*.  around  xm,  not  by  words,  but  by  iW 
tribution  of  our  substance. — ^In  a  word|  manifested  effects  of  bis  royal  preseficcf 
carrying  him  ^ath  ns  wherever  we  and  power,  that  we  do  own  the  doc^* 
go — not  as  the  passive  Hearer  merely  trine  of  Christ's  supreme  spiritual 
of  all  onr  words,  or  the  passive  Specta-  Headship  over  us— not  as  a  naked  veff* 
tor  of  all  our  actions,  or  the  passive  Ap-  bal  dogma* — not  as  a  barren^  unpoten^ 
praver  of  all  onr  sayings  and  doings, —  tial,  impersonal  abstraction — but  as  tW 
but  aa  Himself,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  living  expression  of  a  living  allegiattea> 
the  beginning  of  all  and  the  end  of  all —  to  him  as  our  living  Head  and  King  1 
the  centre  whence  they  all  radiate — ^the  By  the  transfusion  of  the  elements  o£ 
circumference  where  they  all  terminate!  bis  character  into  oar  own;  and  ther 
Like  the  beauteous  flower,  which,  reproduction  of  these  elements  in  oat' 
ey^g  the  king  of  day,  as  he  emerges  ward  manifested  forms — by  the  nxulti^ 
from  tiie  eastern  chambers  of  rosy  mom,  plied  triumphs,  illustriously  verified  in 
bows,  and  bends,  and  lifts  its  head  to  the  seif-consdous  actings  of  the  inner 
follow  him,  through  the  live-long  day,  man,  and  the  overt  exhibitions  of  tha 
ill  his  career  of  glory  through  the  skies  outer  life  and  conduct,  we  shall  prove 
— drinking  in  his  blissful  influences —  the  reality  of  his  gracious  presence, 
till  filled  and  gladdened  with  his  glis-  and  imperial  power.  By  our  whole 
tening  beams; — so,  with  us,  if  thus  pri-  raeatali  and  moral,  and  practical  habi- 
vileged  through  grace  to  recognise  and  tudes— our  thinking,  and  feeling,  an  d 
hail  onr  Heavenly  King,  nsiDg  as  the  desiring,  and  longing,  and  resolving 
Son  of  Righteousness  on  our  daikened  and  doing — being,  as  it  were,  wrapt  upy 
natures,  at  the  birth  and  dawn  of  our  and  unitized  in  his  one  overmastering 
spiritual  day!^ur  souls,  freshened  will  and  ali-absorbing  good  pleasure,  we 
urith  the  early  dews  of  his  grace,  and  shall  be  enabled  to  present  hiixf  to  al 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  presence,  around  in  his  kingly  port  and  majestyl 
— our  faces  ever  turning  towards  him  invested  with  all  the  marks  and  ensigns^ 
with  an  the  swift  spontaneity  which  of  royalty — athrone,acrown,a6ceptre!, 
love  ever  unoonsciousiy  inspires — our  and  splendid  retinue ; — with  all  the 
Learta  thobbing  with  quicker  pulsations  badges  and  memoiials  of  successful 
— our  bosoms  heaving  and  quivering  conquest — a  sword,  and  arrows,  and 
"*^ith  an  intenser  thrill — our  counte-  weapons  of  heavenly  temper,  and  tro- 
nances  gleaming  with  a  kindlier  glow  phies,  and  captives  from  the  battle-field. 
— as  they  catch  the  approving  smiles  — His  throne,  that  of  the  converted 
of  those  eyes,  which  once,  for  us,  were  heart;  his  crown,  a  crown  of  righteous- 
dimmed  and  glazed  in  the  cold  grasp  of  ness;  his  sceptre,  a  sceptre  of  mercy; 
deatb>  but  now  are  the  lights  of  hea*  his  retinue,  a  magnificent  array  of  the 
ven.  The  gentle  efHuenoes  of  his  love  Christian  graces;  his  sword,  that  of  the 
— the  love  of  his  uncreated  (xodhead.  Spirit;  his  arrows,  those  of  conviction; 
blending  with,  and  vivifying,  and  in-  his  weapons,  love,  patience,  and  truth; 
tensifying  the  love  of  his  sweetly,  softly  his  trophies,  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
sympathising  Immanity— the  love  of  principalities ;  bis  captives,  redeemed 
Jehovah* Jesus,  our  adored  Immanuel,  and  ransomed  souls,  made  willing  in 
our  Heavenly  King,^acting  with  a  the  day  oi  his  power.— i?<rc.  Alexander 
kingly  power,  mightier,  and  more  con-  i>w/,  DJ).  iDiacourte  oh  the  Beadihip  of 
straining  far,  than  the  foitje  of  Sinai  Chrtsti  preached  before  General^Asicmbli/.)  , 

law,  though  clothed  with  thunder,  and  

winged    with    the   red    lightning    of      rj^^^  SOLBMN  WORK  OP  THK 
avenging   ire,-- illumining,   softening,  CHRISTIAN  MINISTER, 
warning,  risapiog,  moulding,  assimilat- 
ing, brightening  every  power,  and  facul-  People   aie   ready    enough    eacli    to 
iy,  and  function  of  the  inner  and  outer  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  own 
man,  tiU  the  whole  soul— once  so  dark,  place  and  duties.    Distance  lessens  the 
deformed,  and  earthy,  gradually  irabib-  apparent,  and  nearness  increases  the 
in*^  the  lustre  and  the  life  of  Him  who  relative  magnitude  of  objects;  a  mole- 
is  at  once  th^  Sun  of  the  spiritual  uni-  hill  close  to  the  spectator's  eye  seems 
verse  and  the  Fenntainhead  of  ail  its  bigger  than  a  distant  mountam,and  this 
life-- cornea    forth    transformed,   and  1  know  that  men  are  prone  to  exagge- 
shining    before   aa   aatonishMi  world  rate  the  magnitude  of  what  is  near,  and 
with  *'  eoloaradipt'in  heaiwn."    Oh,  it  the  value  ofwhat  is  dear  t<>  ^l^®!"-    ^." 
is  tkusy  and  thna  gnly,  that  we  shoU  bo*  9law«s  V«  iudeod  ready  to  do  with  their 
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own  bufiinesa  what  the  apoystle  did  with 
his  when  he  said,  '*  I  magnify  my  office." 
Paul,  hoi^ever,  belonged  to  an  order 
who  cannot  unduly  do  80>  No  powers 
of  language,  no  eagle  flight  of  fancy»  no 
glowing  enthusiasm  of  temper  can  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  ministerial  office.  I  speak  the 
truth,  the  simple  truth.  ^'I  am  not 
mad,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,**  when  I  pronounce  it  worthy 
of  the  highest  talent  and  the  holiest 
piety,  and  that  the  gospel  oflers  a  theme 
and  the  pulpit  a  place  oven  for  an  angel's 
intellect  and  a  seraph's  fire. 

I  know  indeed  that  God  can  work  out 
his  own  ends  by  the  most  unpromisijag 
instruments,  through    the    agency    of 
those  who  are  neither  gifted  with  part^ 
nor  graced  with  piety.    On  one  occa* 
sion  Parry,  Franklin,  or  some  one  else, 
engaged  in  exploring  a  north-west  pas*- 
sage,  relates  how  they  shaped  a  specu* 
Inm  from  a  block  of  ice,  and  gatliering 
in  its  focus  the  rays  of  an  arctic  sun, 
how  they  kindled  a  fire  by  that  frozen 
miiTor.   And  so,  using  liim  as  an  instru- 
ment to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  by  means    of   a  cold, 
frozen,  lifeless  minister,  Grod  may  awak- 
en souls  and  kindle  within  the  hearts 
of  men  a  celestial  fire-    To  show  that 
*'  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
by  some  poor,  weak,  silly  man,  he  may  do 
great  things;  as  in  the  days  of  old,  by  the 
sound  of  an  empty  horn,  he  threw  down 
the  walU  of  Jericho.    This  is  true;  yet 
in  his  providential,  and  also  in  his  gra- 
cious dealings  with  mankind,  he  com- 
monly selects  the  means  that  are  best 
adapted  to  the  end.     Once,  but  only 
once,  he  called  a  youth  from  the  sheep- 
fold  with  sltng  and  pebble  to  lay  a  giant 
low.    Once,  but  only  once,  he  spoke  by 
the  mouth  of  an  ass.     Once,  but  only 
once,  he  summoned  a  woman  f^om  her 
household  cares  to  save  his  people,  and 
lead  on  to  battle  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Commonly  shortsighted  as  we  are,  we  can 
discover  an  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end  in  view.     Look  at  Moses;  look 
with  what  ardour  he  flung  himself  into 
the  rparrel,  and  how,  bestriding  the 
prostrate  Hebrew,  he  stood  up  to  the 
En^yptian,  and  as  he  received  his  blow, 
returned  it  on  the  head  of  the  oppressor 
with  the  power  of  a  battle-axe.    Was 
this  a  soft,  apathetic,  lethargio,  even 
common  man,— cast  in  the    ordinary 
mould?     Look  at  Paul;  how  he  does 
stir  and  blow  the  fires  of  persecution, — 
hoNv  he  roams  through  the  ohnroh  like  a 


roaring  lion, — ^how  he  ateels  a  Hnd 
heart  against  the  wsuls  of  women  and 
the  cries  of  children, — how  he  crowds 
the  dungeons  with  captives,  and  makes 
the  name  of  Saul  as  terrible  as  that  of 
Nero!  "Were  these  weak  men  ?  Men 
of  average  intellectj  energy,  and  cou- 
rage I  No.  By  them,  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther, by  Knox,  by  many  others,  God  had 
a  great  work  to  do,  and  he  chose  great 
men  to  do  it;  gi*afting  his  grace  upon  a 
i^ative  stock  of  rare  talent  and  resistless 
energy.  And^that  is  a  wise  church 
which  seeks  to  fill  her  pulpits  with  her 
noblest  sons,  the  men  of  mightiest 
talents  ^.nd  most  illustrious  piety ;  and 
which,  in  the  management  of  spiritual 
matters,  takes  a  lesson  from  the  son  of 
Kish.  ^'  There  was  sore  >var  with  the 
Philistines  all  the  di^'js  of  Saul,"  and 
there  will  be  sore  war  with  the  .devil, 
the  world,  and  the  fleshy  all  tlie  days  of 
the  church  on  earth,  even  till  JChrist 
himself  descend  to  close  the  figlii  and 
crown  the  victora;  and.  as  we  are  told 
that  "  when  Saul  saw  any  strong  man^ 
or  any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto 
him,''  even  so  should  the  chiu'ch,  with 
the  battle  in  the  front  and  her  banker 
in  the  field,  lay  her  hands  upon  the 
men  of  gra^e  and  talent,  enlisting,  and 
by  moral  power  impressing  thexn  into 
her  service. 

I  have  said  tliat  it  was  impossihie  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  mi- 
nister's office.  Over*e8timate  I  who  can 
even  estimate  it  I  When  a  man  looks 
forwai'd  to  the  day  when  he  shall  have 
to  give  in  his  "account  and  bo  reckoned 
with  by  God  for  the  soiUs  committed  to 
his  cluu'ge,  it  makes  one  almost  rtpeut 
that  he  ever  undertook  this  office^ — so 
solemn,  so  weighty,  so  overwhelmii:^  is 
its  responsibility.  It  casts  over  eTerj 
Sabbath,  not  indeed  a  gloomy»  but  a  very 
solemn  air,  and  gives  to  a  large  congee- 
gation  something  of  an  awful  aspect 
The  player  from  the  footlighta  of  the 
stage  may  look  rouad  with  aatisfaction 
on  his  crowded  house ;  but  a  large  au- 
dience waiting  for  the  bread  of  life  is  a 
sight  to  fill  one  with  fear,  and  to  remind 
us  of  the  words  of  £)r  Johnson,  who, 
when  some  one  said  that  he  thought  a 
minister's  an  easy  office,  replied,  ^  No, 
ar,  I  pity  the  minister  who  thinks  his 
an  easy  oflice.  I  pity  the  peoi^e  who 
are  under  such  a  mutiater.  I  leok  upon 
a  minister  as  on  a  father  who  has  a 
larger  family  than  he  eau  weU  provide 
for."  I  balieve»  eertaiDljrf  ih«4  HeavMx'e 
brighteet  cacoiwaB  «batt  ehiaa  on  ibiwe 
who  haye  shone  9fl  lights  in  the  w«rld, 
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tliAi  PeavAD^  bigliesi  ihrones  uiuiXL  he  made  no  effort  to  8«re  ns;  dnmb  dog,  wHy 

occupied  by  those  who,  with  God's  bless-  did  not  you  bark  t  greedy  dog,  why  did 

iog,  have  turned  many  from  do  to  the  you  seek  only  your  own  ?   You  took  the 

living  <?h>d;  but  I  beKeve  as  certainly,  charge  of  souls  you  never  cared  for; 

that  to  faithless  mmlsters,  to  men  who  you  betrayed  your  charge;  we  are  lost, 

have  sought  the  priest's  offiqe  for  a  accursed  man !    Oh  I  that  we  had  never 

piece   of  broad,  to  these  cold,  dead,  seen  yon,  neter  seen  your  face,  never 

carelessy  lifeless  men,  will  be  reserved  heard  your  voice ! 
the  hottest  fire,  and  the  deepest  hell ;        One  who  magnlBed  the  profession  of 

and  to  our  imagination,  in  all  the  depths  the  law,  has  said,  that  by  the  exercise 

of  perdition  there  appears  no  situation  of  hts  taients,  a  lawyer  saves  or  ruins 

more  appalling,  no  group  more  terrible^  families.     So  by  his  skill  or  ignorance, 

tlian  a  lost  minister  among  a  lost  pee-  by  his  care  or  negligence,  the  physician 

pie.     We  shudder  to  tiiink  of  it.     I  saves  or  destroys  Ufe.    But  here  the 

have  read  of  one  in  the  wilds  of  Ame-  stake  is  not  family  or  fortune,  health, 

rioa  Who,  after  dishonouring,  murdered  limb,  or  life-^it  is  not  time,  but  eternity: 

another's  wif(^,  and  on  whom  the  injur-  here,  Heavan  is  lost  or  won;  and  when 

ed  husband  took  a  savage,  most  fearful  one  meditates  on  this,  —  how,  in  the 

revenge.     lie  did  not  slay  him;  that  providence  of  God,  on  these  mortal  lips 

had  been  mercy, — ay,  it  had  been  mercy  may  hang  the  destiny  of  immortal  souls, 

to  borrow  the  red  man's  stake.    Refits-  — and  what  momentous  interests  are 

ing  the  death  the  other  sought  at  his  suspended  on  the  closet  with  its  prayers, 

hands,  ho  took  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  study  witii  its  preparations,  the 

the  murderer  and  bis  ghastly  victim,  and  pulpit  with  its  Sabbath  sennons,  some< 

tied  them  together,  face  to  face,  with  times  we  feet  inclined  to  cast  off  this 

feature  touching  feature.    Then  catch*  gown^  and  if  we  could  see  another  door 

ing  a  wild  horse  of  the  prairie,  he  bound  than  Jonah^s,  make  our  escape  from 

them  both  upon  its  back,  amid  unheeded  such  a  solemn  office.    At  any  rate,  I 

cries  for  death.    Away  went  that  steed  can  understand  the  speech  and  sympa- 

to  judgment  with  its  double  riders, — the  thize  with  the  feelings  of  the  martyr  in 

eyes  of  the  dead  glaring  on  the  living,—  that  Grassmarket,  who,  to  the  surprise 

the  victim  rotting  in  the  arms  of  guilt,  of  all,  stopped  on  the  ladder,  suddenly 

Would  to  G^d  we  felt  sin  as  hateful,  its  stopped,  not  to  kne^  for  life,  nor  sell 

company  as  horrible,  and  tried,  as  that  his  principles,  nor  live  a  base  apostate ; 

man  amid  his  desperate  struggles,  to  but  stopped  to  say,  as  he  turned  him  to 

shake  off  the  horriblo  corpse  that  em<  the  weeping  multitude,  ^  I  ascend  this 

braced  him.     "  0  wretched  man  that  I  ladder  to  die  with  less  fear  than  I  have 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body    often   gone    up    my   pulpit    stairs    to 

of  this  death!''  preach,"     Ilappy  the  land,  and  happy 

Fearfiil  as  was  that  position,  oh  I  what  the  diureh,  whose  pulpits  are  filled  by 

was  it  to  that  of  a  minister  who  has  to  such  men  as  he,  who  wear  another  gown 

dwell  for  ever  and  for  ever  with  lost  than  this,  the  fabric  of  the  loom,  the 
soulsy  not  dumb  as  that  dead  victim  was,  produoe  of  a  worm,  the  prey  of  the 
bat  who  pour  on  his  unhappy  head  loud  moth;  who  ascend  the  pulpit  robed  in 
and  bitter  reproaches,  as,  pointing  to  the  mantle  and  burning  with  the  spirit 
a  distant  heaven,  they  cry.  But  for  you,  of  their  Af  aster,  and  who  look  around 
accursed  man,  but  for  you,  we  might  the  assembled  congregation  through  the 
have  been  there;  Jesus  died  to  save  us,  very  eyes  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  written, 
you  praached,  not  him,  but  yourself, —  **  When  he  saw  the  multitude,  he  had 
yon  sought  our  praise,  not  our  profit;  our  compassion  on  them." — Rev.  Thomat 
admiration,  not  our  salvation,  was  your  GuthrU,  DJ>,  (**  A  8itfieient  MainUn' 
miserable  aim.  You  saw  us  sinning  a»ce  and  an  E^cienik  Minittrj/'*  A  Ser- 
and  never  warned  u^  —  sinking,  and    wton.) 


Vfotictn  of  NtU)  Boolts. 

Tk€  Ftu  CkwMk  of  ScaOcmd,  in  it$  Aim  the  Disruption  has  been  the  fixing  tha 

tmd  Frogras^^btinff  aurmofPapen  ia  attention  of  other  chnrohes  on  the  eo- 

tie  «  Kircksi^und  SchulhiaU  jut  SchUt^  clesiastical  oondition  of  SootUmd.     On 

wi^oid4m,  M»d  Lmmbmg:'  By  Pas-  all  hands,  sympathy  was  expreflsed  for 

tor  X  MttlUv  in  Woosbeek*  those  who   had   given  up  much  for 

On  a€  the  Inait  palpable  fefoUt  of  CktMj  aad  relationships  of  eoclesiasti- 
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cal  intercoune  was  formed  which  will 
continue  long  after  the  events  which 
called  them  forth.  This  is  true  to  a 
larffe  extent  of  the  German  Church, 
which  is  gradually  working  its  way 
back  to  a  more  Biblical  creed*  and  a 
more  apostolic  government.  Our  eccle* 
siasiical  organisation  has  been  of  late 
years  tiie  subject-matter  of  special  study 
by  the  ministers,  partly  because  of  the 
great  movement  of  which  Scotland  has 
been  the  scene,  and  partly  because^  -in 
the  opinion  of  very  many  among  them- 
selves, the  remedy  for  their  anomalous 
position  as  a  church,  is  a  larger  infunon 
of  the  Presbyterian  element.  It  should 
tend  practically  to  strengthen  an  adhe- 
rence to  Presbyterianism,  when  we  find 
that  the  general  results  of  these  inqui- 
ries into  the  early  history  of  the  church 
are  utterly  fatal  to  high-church  princi- 
ples; and  also  that  the  new-bom  life  of 
their  own  church  is  seeking  to  assimi- 
late itself  to  the  Presbyterian  economy 
of  Scotland.  Many  proofs  liave  been 
already  given  of  the  intelligent  acquain- 
tance which  the  Germans  have  of  our 
position  as  a  church.  There  is  the 
work  of  Gemberg,  published  in  1828, 
and  those  of  Sack  and  Sydow  in  1844. 
Few  of  the  German  religious  journals 
have  omitted  to  give  narratives  of  the 
Disruption,  and  to  apply  the  matter  to 
the  special  position  of  their  church  and 
country.  We  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  these  remarks  the  title  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Free  Church,  which  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  one  of  the  religious  jour- 
nals of  Schleswig-Holstein.  They  are 
written  by  Pastor  J.  Muller  of  Wons- 
beck,  a  young  minister  of  great  accom- 
plishments and  sincere  piety,  who  was 
sent  over  by  the  University  of  Kiel  to 
this  country  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  himself  master  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical principles  and  struggles.  Oar  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  translate  a  few  extracts 
from  these  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  our  readers  how  the  better 
class  of  German  ministers  look  at  the 
history  of  our  church,  and  how  warmly 
they  sympathise  with  the  act  of  the 
Disruption,  and  the  results  of  it. 

Our  first  extract  bears  on  the  Eras- 
tiauism  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  After 
stating  wherein  that  church  has  allowed 
to  the  civil  authority  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  that  the  idea 
of  the  king  being  the  Sumwui  JSpitcopuB 
18  a  mere  fiction,  he  adds : — 

^  ^  If  the  pveiiclung  of  ths  W^rd  m  %  »piritu4l 


thing,  BO  must  that  tnuBsaetion  hs  from  which 
it  flowv,— viz.,  the  setting  apart  to  ths  oflSc« 
of  the  mhitBtiy.     If  the  dispeoBation  of  the 
lacnmentB  is  spiritiial,  so  also  must  the  re- 
ceiving of  them  he.     Aeeordiagly,  the  Lofd 
has  not  suffered  his  ehoreh  to  want  any  ncoes- 
saiy  thing ;  hat  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  teadb 
ing,  has  given  also  the  gift  of  government  to 
he  dealt  with  spiritoallT.    This  he  distrihotss 
to  every  one  as  he  will — ^not  in  the  way  cf 
earthly  inheritaneeb   The  Chureh  of  Christ,  as 
the  kingdoaa  of  the  Spirit,  reeogniaee  no  here- 
ditary  ruling  caste,  e?ea  as  it  me  not  iccog- 
nise.a  hereditaiy  priestly  casteu    Cbrkt  orders 
that  in  fillbg  up  the  vacancies  of  the  diHerent 
ecclesiastical  offices  as  to  government  aa  w^ 
as   to  teaching,  men  should   seek  him  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  aaeertun  by  the  Spirit 
to  what  individoai  the  gift  oofreepondiiw  te 
the  office  in  question  has  been  given,  and  ttea 
set  the  officer  apart  for  his  oceupancy.    The 
church  repudiates  this  duty,  which  follows  at 
once  from  the  nature  of  the  gifts  given  by 
Christ,  and  unbelievingly  denies  the  nsJity  of 
tho  sifts  themaelvea,  and  the  true  pronlie  at- 
taching to  them,  when  it  once  for  all  pUftts 
the  highest  power  of  governing  the  cbnreh  in 
one  quarter  without  asking  whether  the  gift' 
was  there  bestowed,  or  whether  there  was  the 
spiritual  understanding  for  the  application  of 
it.    How  this  accords  with  the  recognition  of 
the  maxim  that  spiritnal  things  most  be  spi- 
ritiiaUjr  diseemed,  ia  beet  shown  by  the  state 
of  discipline  among  the  ministen  and  menK 
bers  of  the  church  which  has  practically  laid 
its  ecclesiastical  power  at  the  feet  of  the  state. 
The  marks  of  a  true  church,  in  puxity  of  doc- 
trine, and  right  adminifitiation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, remain  to  a  great  extent  nominal  '  eo 
long  aa  thia  pure  doctrine  ia  found  only  in 
Co^essions  30UyearBold,and  the  denial  of  it  is 
shamelessly  heard  from  its  pulpits— so  loag  aa, 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  sacraments,  no  dis- 
tinction is   made   between  the  worthy  and 
unworthy  partakers  of  them.      In  mefc,  it 
seems,  that  in  three  centoriee  the  Lathaiaa 
Churches  have  come  by  bitter  experiaaee  to 
know  that  it  does   not  si^ce  to  senazate 
these  powers  in  theory,  and  then  to  male  the 
distinction  quite  illusory  by  placing  powtrs 
so  different  in  one  hand,  and  unavoidably 
canainr  a  confusion  of  them.    If  this  ts  to 
be  trely  done,  there  mvst  be  a  separatioa  as 
to  the  persons  who  exercise  both  powers;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  recognising  the  ne- 
cessary independence  of  Che  Church  m  onposi- 
tion  to  the  State.    In  other  words,  the  West- 
minster   Confcsslon   trely  sayi,    that   'the 
LiOtd  Jestts  Christ,  the  King  and  Head  of  his 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  POTemmeat 
in  the  band  of  Church  officers,  distiiietfo>ni 
the  civil  magistrate,* — which  principle  the 
Free  Chnich  of  Scotland  rightly  acknow- 
ledges, not  as  a  matter  of  human  Judgtoent, 
but  as  a  divine  neeeirity  reqnired  by  tin  Word 
of  God." 

It  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  find 
such  clear  statements  of  ecclesiastical 
principles  propoonded  by  a  membcif  of 
the  Lutheran  Chnrdi— «tpec£rily  as 
one  of  the  ffreat  dangers  tftke  ev$oge- 
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strong  leauing  to  a  mystic  bigh-churcli-  though  one  in!ght  rely  somewhat  on  the  itt- 

ism  ampDg  somo  of  the  Lutherans,  and  P"l»*  ^f  »!  j»Minp  ezoitement,  yet  $11  hop* 

to    au    oLsequioug    state-subserviency  J?J  **■  "^^T  *^^  ™^  ^  ^**^  o»  ^^ 

«aong  othera.    We  kaow  from  oth/r  ^^.P^  A  ^JST^hnht-SS; 

sources,  that  it  was  the  study  of  our  withdrew  iteelf  from  itamitanl  doty,  was  the 

ten  years'  conflict  which  was  the  means  problem  which  henceforward  devolved  on  the 

of  enabling   Mr  MUlIer   to   attain   to  extstinff  activity  of  love  manifested  by  the 

clearer  views  of  the  principles  in  ques-  Christian  people.    And  in  this  ease,  Ae  peo- 

t]Q„                               '         '^            "^  pie  might  follow  sooh  «dioi«alioiii  with  the 

Ifc  MUUe.'s  narraUve  of  the  hiBto,7  SS^S5lStet:;:;5LS£r2*'t^^ 

of    the     Scottish     Church,    manifesU  selves,  with  a  true  trust  in  God,  on  the  sym- 

thronghout   an  accurate  acquaintance  pathy  of  his  people,  and  announced  that  the 

with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  a  just  ap-  g«kieral  Amd  was  to  be  applied  to  the  pay* 

plication  of  the  different  spiritual  influ-  »««;*  ^  mWstw»  with  a  maximum  <ifL.l  to 

encea  at  work  in  Scotland  for  good  and  SSf^^T?*. -^  mimmiim  of  th«  Bstab. 

^          •!       •%fr                            iV    ,     1 .  ijabmeiit— while  what  ramaiaed   over   was 

for  evil.     We  pass  over  entirely  his  ^ot  to  go  to  L  auL 

whole  account  of  the  recent  atruggles  come,  but  to  the  increase  of  labourers  ia  the 

in  bur  church.    It  is  pervaded  by  a  field." 
spirit  of  most  earnest  sympathy,  and  a 

hearty  approval  of  the  successive  steps  We  cannot  make  any  other  extracts 
that  were  taken  preparatory  to  the  Dis-  on  tlie  remaining  subjects  discussed — 
ruption.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  such  as  Sabbath-schools — the  curricu- 
the  signs  of  q>iritual  life  in  the  Free  Imn  of  our  Divinity  Hall,  as  to  which 
Church;  he  proves  that  the  amazing  our  author  expresses  surprise  at  the  de- 
display  of  ecclesiastical  activity  did  not  ficiency  in  Exegeticai  training,  and  the 
in  any  measure  proceed  from  a  party  meagre  attainments  required  in  the 
spirit,  but  was  in  the  main  the  fruit  of  knowledge  of  Hebrew — and  the  want 
the  Uoly  Ghost — a  true  Christian  life;  of  a  right  distinction  between  Moral 
he  seeks  to  show  on  what  dogmatic  Philosophy  and  Christian  Ethics.  We 
foundation  the  whole  movement  rested,  pass  over  also  the  graphic  accounts  he 
In  speaking  of  the  signs  of  vitality  in  the  gives  of  labours  like  those  of  Dr  Chal- 
Free  Church,  he  entera  into  a  great  va-  mers  in  the  Westjport  of  Edinburgh, 
riety  of  statistical  details  as  to  the  sums  The  few  extracts  given  must  suffice  to 
expMi4ed  in  completing  the  equipment  show  that  there  are  many  in  the  church 
of  the  draroh,  with  which  our  readers  of  Xuther  who  are  regarding  us  with 
are  familiar.  The  following  are  some  a  friendly  eye,  and  who  are  ready  to 
of  the  remarks  made  on  the  Susteuta-  make  such  examples  a  pattern  for  their 
tion  Fund: —            .,  imitation.    Many  were  the  ties  which 

were  severed  by  the  Disruption,  but  it 

•*The  building  of  churches  and  schools  un-  would  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  know 

doubtedly  required  a  vast  expense;  yet  this,  ^^^  ^^^  struggles  of  the  Free  Church 

however  pressing  for  the  time,  was  only  tern-  «,^.^  ^^  „„^  ;«  «««i,;^«  *u^^  ^^..»:..».. 

.^.«*«r     A.  .^.^.n^nf  v.i»i.»  ««  .«n^i»w»^  woro  Of  usc  lu  maKing  these  contmen- 

porary*    A  peimanent  ouraen  on  coosreear  ..<.        «        ^i^«^*«.^                « 

tion*  was  the  payment  of  those  who  occapied  *?!  churches  feel  their  bondage,  and 

these  posiiioDs  in  churches  and  cchooli    cspo  &ini  after  a  true  spiritual  independence, 

cially  those  who,  hj  Quitting  counecuon  with  It  would  certainly  be  a  sad  result,  if,  in 

the  State,  had  certainly  not  lost  the  offidun^  the  recoil  which  has  taken  place  from 

which  the  State  could  never  have  givMi,  yet  ^y^^  anarchy  and  bloodshed  and  atheism 

ficiency  of  internal  volunUryiim  was  acknow-  Selves  helplessly  at  the  feet  of  the  civil 

l^ed  as  in  other  undertakings  of  the  Church,  power,  as  their  only  protector.     We 

and  the  necessity  was  felt  of  supplementing  it  have  seen  in  former  papers  how  sad 

by  the  principle  of  external  voluntaryism,  disclosures  were  made  as  to  the  feeble 

that  is  to  say,  the  Independent  theory,  which  \^^\^  ^iiich  the  church  had  on  the  mass 

nakci  the  idea  of  the  ChurdiCOReUltiTe  with  ^f  xi,^  nennlo  -whon    thp  dav  of  trial 

that  of  its  ladLvidval  eangMoataona.  at  to  ®^  *       S  .,?                  ^^^  J^f?  ®'  :^^ 

which  a  common  oecUsiaatioaruBioii  has  no  <»«>«•     Still  one  means  of  its  exciting 

significance.   This  theory  was  rejected,  and  it  &  greater  influence  than  hitherto,  is  by 

was  resolved  that^  along  with  the  contributions  its   being  Spiritually  more  free;    and 

of  the  indfvidual  congregations  of  Scotland,  hence  the  spiritual  reform  of  the  Ger- 

tfaar*  riMrald  bo  a  aential  Fund  embracing  ^^^  church  is  closely  connected  with 

the  whfi^o,  by  aeami  of  wluok  tibo  »wph«  of  ^^    gpfritual  reform  of  the  people.     A 

the  nehar  congr^gatioM  should  supply  tho  "*«'  "f  « 'v*.*     ^  w.          .     .  J?^^^-,.,^-. 

want,  of  the  pSrS. In  close  wnnec  ROOd  ^^orm  of  ecclesiastical  government 

tion  with  such  arrangements,  religious  priaoi-  could  have  httlo  value  where  BpinUial 

plsww^xovgbt  t«  bear  onths  natter.  M^  life  waa  extinct;  bat  where  it  existed^, 
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it  would  mftkd  itfl  action  more  reg^olar  prohensive  field  himself^then^  the  vriter, 

and  its  blosaings  more  Bscare.  after  a  paffe  or  two  on  the  early  contro- 

versies  of  Christianitj^y  comes  to  the 

■■     ■■'  modem  forms  of  the  g;reat  ChriBtian 

mi    "n.r..    ,  r»    ^           J  »-.•    -#^  Du.  coiitrorersy,  sketchihg  tire  metaphTsics 

TheBMtc^  R^f^lf  «»f  ^^^^^  ^  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegd,  and 

view,    Apni  1852.    Pp.  191.  Schleiermaoher,  in  so  far  ad  they  afl^l 

This  Nnmber  di  the  "Princeton*'  opens  the  foundations  of  hnman  belief.  CTnder 

with  a  review  of  Qi^ld^i  EdUioni^  Ow$n,  the  head  of  the  Schleiermacher  school, 

bestowiDg  high  commendation  on  our  his  analysis  of  the  system  of  his  £)ng- 

Edinburgh    pablishers,    Messrs!  John-  lish  disciple   and    copyist,  More!!,    is 

stone  and  Hunter,  but  particularly  on  admirable.    From  this  branch   of  bis 

Mr  Goold,  as  an  acoomplihhed: editor,  subject,    the  writer  proceeds    to  the 

After  a  brief  notice  of  the  several  trea-  Dft^hpment  Hj^po^t^t  of  the  sceptical 

tises,  as  far  as  the  reprint  had  gone,  the  students  of  physical  sdence.     Having 

paper  concludes  with  some  judicious  first  sketched  it,  and  then  adverted  to 

remarks  on  the  character  and  merits  of  the  cmshixig  exposures  it  lias  receircd 

the  illustrious  Puritan  divine.    This  i$  from  Agassiz^  Lyell,  and  Hngh  Miller, 

succeeded  by  a  short,  and  rather  slight,  the  writer  says,-^ 

paper  on  Early  CkristtaHUtf  in  the  Brititk  «  j^  ^he  view  of  this  sketch  of  th«  Apolo- 

Itles.     The  third  article--iVa«iona^  Lae-  getics  of  physical  science,  the  most  n(Sous 

raturcUujEtponeniqf  National  Character —  amonr  us  may  well  acquire  sufficient  »teadi- 

is  altogether  in  the  vein,  and  we  should  nets  of  nerve  to  stand  by,  and  if  need  be«  baM 

think  from  the  pen,  of  Dr  WiUiams  of  '!»•  ^^^  ^  aoienw,  or  •vim  lend  a  hud  u 

New  York,  whose  paper  on  the  Conser-  P'^fTl^*  *?  i^"  completjpa,  TeMsrth^ 

:-      T»  •     •   I    •   *^*%  .. .    ^^  *^i,^«  which  the  varied  experience  of  the  past  nogt 

vative  Principle  in  our  Literature  takes  g^^igf^  jj,^  ^^^j^  observer  will  only  «nder  a 

the  lead  m  our  new  **  Foreign  Evange-  more  signal  testimony,  and  put  more  abondsurt 

lical  Review.'*     We  have  next  an  ana-  honour  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  Odd. 

lysis  of  Clwpori'*  Exposition  of  Obadiah,  The  whole  ground  once  biistHn*  with  bo»ti!« 

in  which  the  principal  difficulties  of  this  h«Ton«t8. »«  now  deserted,  and  the  enemies  of 

short  canonical  book,  and  the  various  ^ti^JPtiJ^^T*  ^"^"^.^^  ^^''  ^"^  ^  S? 

,   ^.          r  xi                     A*     J   r^      *  conflict,  and  quartered  themaelvei  upon » Still 

solutions  of  them,  are  notioed,  forming  ^^^  ^^^^  J^^     ^  ^^  ^^^  disputed Vwnml*^ 

a  good-  mtroduction  to  the  study  of  it. 

Art.  V.  gives  the  substance  of  the  in-  lie  refers  here  to  the  etbaological 
formation  regarding  the  Chinese  Jews  objections  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
and  their  Hebrew  manuscripts,  recently  family,  under  which  the  philohgimf  ar- 
communicatod  in  two  pamphlets  printed  gument  agaanst  this  hypothesis  is  pre- 
in  China.  Hat  the  longest  and  ablest  sented  with  a  learning  aad  aeuteness 
article  of  this  Number,  is  that  entitled  that  show  the  author  at  home  in  this 
Apdogetici,  being  a  review  of  "  Lectures  ^old,  so  little  trodden  out  of  Grermany, 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  re-  and  with  a  zeal  for  the  truth  quite  re- 
cently delivered  at  Virginia  University,  freshing.  Passing  by  the  next  paper, 
After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  on  English  as  compared  with  Americaa 
such  a  course  in  the  particular  circum-  University  Edueation,  this  Number  con- 
stances  of  that  university,  and  com-  chides  with  an  article  on  rather  a  new 
mending  the  lectures  generally  for  the  ^^hject— Parrkefia,  or  Christian  and  yfin't- 
ability  which  they  display,  the  writer  tt^rial  Freedom  of  Speech— sl  sort  of  dis- 
expresses  regret  that  those  features  course,  founded  ou  the  words,**  Ami  then 
which  grapple  with  the  objections  to  become  yourenamybooauaeltell  yon  the 
Christianity,  grounded  on  the  hypo-  trwth!"  pointing  out,  in  a  eerios  of  jndi- 
thesis  of  modern  science,  though  dis-  cions  remarks,  the  prtneipal  abuses  of 
playing  considerable  book-knowledge  freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  the 
and  high  rhetorical  ability,  scarcely  in-  pulpit,  and  the  chief  characteristics  of 
dicate  that  complete  appreciation  of  *'««  freedom  of  utterance,  with  direc- 
the  real  facts  and  difficulties  of  the  case,  ^^om  for  particuUr  oasoe.  Twenty  pages 
as  they  lie  before  the  minds  of  even  of  literary  aotioea  and  inteUigeDce,  well 
candid  and  scientific  scholars,  which  is  sajccted,  bring  up,  as  usual,  the  rear  in 
essential  to  any  complete  or  sufficient  ^-^  ably-conducted  periodioaL 
refutation.  He  fears,  therefore,  that  , 
the  full  force  of  the  Christian  argument 

will  not  be  fdt  by  men  of  science,  in-  JTistorUal  Bketehet;  UhutraUtt^  tome  Im' 

clined  to  scepticism*  through  the  aid  of  portani  EoeniM  and  Epoehs,  frpm  k- 1>- 

these  leotorea.   Banging  oyer  thijs  com-  1400  to  ▲.  p.  IHS,    Py  Jos9  ^Laju^ 
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PBM   GuEKiT,  M.A.»   Hector   of  St  2us«r  and  stroDger  fidth— Melancthon^s  the 

Mary's,  Mary-le-bone.  more  endaring  pAtienee.   Lnther,  in  his  vehe- 

London  :  1852.  *?"**  aaMrtioiia  of  truth,  was  often  not  suffi- 

cientlj  tolerant  of  men  s  prejudices  and  infir- 

Mr  Gubkby  has  added  one  to  the  nnm-  mities;  Melancthon,  from  hii  natural  timidity 

ber  of  highly  readable  and  interesting  "^d  caution,  was  in  danger  of  yielding  too 

books,   designed  for   the   yonng,   who  a^ch  for  peace.    Luther,  by  his  noble  feank- 

qu^theirfi«td»ughtaiahiston^with  ^rJ^'iSSSfSltSSinT'^SSS; 

andjty,  and  for  those  whose  urgent  oc-  ^im  and  well-weighed  ooncluaiona,  <som. 

capations  demand  books  that  set  before  mended  his  cause  to  men  of  intelligence  and 

them,  with  little  delay,  the  information  reflection.    They  were  animated  by  the  same 

they  require*     The  suhstanco  of  these  intense  love  of  truth;  they  drew  their  strength 

sketches,  as  appears,  was  originally  ad-  *P^  ^"^^^^  ^"^J^^  ^  same  heavenly  spring; 

dresaedaa  lectnrps  at  a  Mprhanio'«  Tn.  ^^X  ^"®  devoted,  heart  andsool,  to  thftsame 

aresaed  as  lectures  at  a  Meclianic  s  in-  ^^y^^^  ^^^^     Without  jealousy  or  rivalry, 

Btitute,  and  is  now  extended  and  fiUed  they  walked  side  by  side,  through  days  of  per- 

up  with  introductory  matter,  giving  a  plexity  or  days  of  triumph;  and  when  Melanc- 

perspicQOUS  display  of  preceding  events,  then,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  familiar  in- 

and  of  the  position  of  the  world's  affairs  *«rcourse,  pronounced  a  fimeral  oration  at 

at  the  time  when  each  of  the  author's  K^*^'*  «^*^*'  *"  ™?J  ^"«^  *^»*  ^  ^^'^^ 

heroes  took  his  pl^ce  on  the  historic  f^JshW''*"''  *             ''"  """"*  *^*''*"" 

stage.  Four  characters  are  here  brought  f          -.           , 

under  review  :  Joan  of  Arc,  Caxton,  /^®  ^^®  observed  nothmg  in  this 

Columbus,andLuther— individuals  con-  volume,  after  the  title-page,  indicating 

trasting  with  each  other  in  character  *<>  ,^^^^  church  or  denomination  the 

and  destination,  but  each  occupying  a  ^"f^r  might  chance  to  belong,  whUe 

front  place  in  the  times  that  brought  Scriptural    sentiments    and    Christian 

them  to  light,  and  leaving,  especiaUy  morality  shed  their  influence  over  the 

the  two  hitter,  a  strong,  indelible  im-  r'*^^^^.  ^We  rejoice  m  every  instance 

press  of  their  existence  on  their  own  ^"  which  the  desideratum  pointed  out 

age,  and  on  posterity.  ^7  ^^  Arnold  is  supplied,  who  found 

The  following  graphic  delineation  of  Jo  scarcity  of  religious  books  in  our 

Melancthon  and  Luther  afl-ords  a  speci-  t^'  \?\  ^^  ^^^^'  °"  *^°™^?^  ^V^^*^ 

^^  *u^  «*«ia   ^^  *i.««^  1  ^^  4-r  I  by  religious  authors.    Nothm'j  is  here 

men   of  the  style  of  these  beauUful  ^^^^J^  ti^t  „^y  „^t  y^   -^^  ^th 

^  ^       '  improvement  and  with  safety  by  any 

"  Better  than  all  God's  other  rifts  to  Lu-  class  of  readers.    And  how  valuable  are 

ther,  at  the  time  when  his  service  Wn  to  be  Ij^^j^  ^f  ^^^^  description,   embodying 

one  of  peril,  was  the  friendship  of  Melancthon.  a*.  _  ^„„«««^  ^*  i,;-,*«w^  *«  ♦i.^  .,„»«  JL,,^ 

Jn  the  very  month  in  whicll  the  citation  to  *^«  ^^^""^  of  history,  to  the  numerous 

Rome  had  reached  him,— a  few  weeks  before  c'^ss  who  withm  our  time  have  become 

be  set  out  for  Augsburg, — a  young  man  of  readers,  and  prospectively,  for  the  still 

twenty-one,  whose  years  seemed  stiU  fewer,  larger  numbers  whom  we  wish  to  see 

and  whose  small  stature  and  timid,  ungainly  aggregated  to  the  reading  community, 

address  made  him  look  like  an  awk wanl  boy,  gg^g  ^^  g^t  down  in  a  Uvely,  vigorous, 

arrived  at  Wittemberg,  bemg  sent  by  Reuch-     ^_  . .     .  .•      .,  _  .,  . .,  ■';  ^9      ..  ' 

lin  at  the  Electoral  request,  to  fill  the  place  of  «iccinot  style,  the  things  that  seiue  the 

Greek  Professor  in  the  University.    Luther  «»ina  and  fix  their  place  m  the  memory 

in  the  first  insUnce  marvelled  at  the  choice ;  on  a  first  readiug---more,  perhaps,  than 

but  a  Latin  oration  delivered  by  Melancthon,  the  most  energetic  of  readers  would 

four  days  afterwards,  was  received  with  uni-  carry  away,  who  had  waded   through 

rersal  a^ntshment,  and  proved  him  at  once  ^he  detaiU  of  a  voluminous  work,  on 

Jo^rJr^'pil^rfor':^!^^^^  1S«  ^'  encounter  with  the  subj^ts. 
•  We  piSently  lost  sight  of  his  stature  and  How  precious  is  such  a  book  to  the  plain 
his  person,'  wrote  Luther  to  Spalatin,  *  and  man  who  cannot  find  time  for  more  I 
rejoiced  in  the  solid  substance  of  worth  which  IIow  useful  to  the  young  person  whet- 
was  within.'  The  Reformer's  graphic  pen  ^g  the  edge  of  a  curiosity  that  waits 
never  drew  a  truer  nicture;  and  through  all  ^  ^^^^^0  season  of  larger  gratification  I 
theremamderofbisdays.^AaUo/trf,«6*^^^^^  jj  welcome  again  to  the  veteran 
o/^trorfA  was  his  admiration  and  delight.  Me-  ^'-^'^  »T«riww*c  ao»iu  i,w  ut»c  TCbcinu 
Uncthon  drank  in  Luther's  doctrine  with  eaffer-  reader,  reviving  in  a  swift  perusal  the 
Bess,  and  was  drawn  to  him  by  that  irresistible  memory  of  forgotten  incidents  and  de- 
aympathy  which  so  often  binds  together  men  cayed  impressions  !  We  trust  the  suc« 
of  rather  opposite  natures.  Both  were  trained  ^esa  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as  to 
for  the  special  work  assigned  them  by  Provi-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^1^^^  ^^  continue  his  re- 
dence,  and  each  supplied  what  was  wanting  .^«^^i,-_  .•„  !»;.♦«,.»  ;»  *hn  onmA  fnrm 
in  the  other.  Luther  was  fearless  and  ener-  »«*^^J«»^  !^}^IIu?  l.^^L^^ 
getie  in  action;  MeUnethon  was  wise  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  contenjporanes 
temperate  in  wnuwU     Luther's  wm   the  and  of  the  rimng  yoiitii  of  the  land.     ^ 
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Kote0  of  t^t  i^ontl^. 

It  if  enconngiog  to  meet  witii  fiMh  proofs,  their  own,  as  oppoMd  to  the  National  Society, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  itrong  Protestant  where,  with  sad  hick  of  courage  and  Bpirit, 
feeling  of  the  English  Iidty.  The  success  of  they  seem  to  have  retired  in  despair  from  th 
Mr  Hor6man*8  motion  in  the  House  of  Com-  hattle.  Among  the  Disianten,  the  notion 
mons  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  seems  to  he  gaining  ground,  at  least  it  ix 
ciRumstanoes  eonneetad  with  the  recent  ap-  avowed,  though  we  can  hardly  think  it  h 
pointment  of  Mr  Bennet  to  Firome,  is  at  least  deliberately  cherished,  that  the  Voiimtirj 
an  indication  that  the  Protestant  spirit  is  principle  should  he  applied  to  edneation.  In 
strong  among  laymen.  One  would  regard  this  Scotland,  matters  are  very  much  at  a  stand- 
fact  with  greater  satisiaction  if  it  were  not  atill.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  doing 
for  the  wrong  use  made  of  it  by  the  ETaoge-  something  in  connection  with  the  salariu  of 
Ileal  party.  That  party  seem  always  to  reckon,  parochial  teachers,  the  subject  woold  U 
that  because  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  scarcely  heard  of.  It  is  so  far  well  to  find 
is  opposed  to  Pnseyism,  it  roust  soon  die  a  Dr  Robertson,  of  the  Established  Cborch,  «x* 
natural  death,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  pressing  reasonable  sentiments  on  the  oMetiitj 
need  for  any  organic  reform  in  the  church,  of  acknowledging  tha  claims  of  other  bodice, 
with  a  view  to  its  extinction.  But,  in  truth,  at  least  oollataFally,  in  any  attempted Mttle- 
while  the  standards  and  formularies  of  the  ment  of  the  parish-school  question.  It  U 
Church  of  England  remain  as  they  are,  con-  also  so  far  well  to  find  Mr  Gibson,  of  Gla^ov, 
taining  here  and  there  the  germs  of  High-  and  his  friends,  agreeing  to  an  overtars  in  Ihe 
Churchism,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  poi£onou8  Free  .Church  Assembly,  in  which  it  is  asid 
fruit  will  ever  and  anon  be  found,  in  some  that  a  provinon,  declaring  ail  teachen  to  b« 
form  or  another,  among  the  clezgy  and  mem-  eligible  who  are  willing  to  own  the  Bible  ud 
bers  of  the  church.  There  may  be  plenty  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  to  teach  accord- 
sound-hearted  Protestants,  ready  to  give  warn-  ingly,  would  be  satisfactory.  Bnt  thtae  sw 
ing  against  the  poison  where  they  find  it,  and  but  small,  and  mere  preliminary  matters,  and 
prepared  to  attack  it,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  friends  of  Education  must  lay  ther  aeeonnt 
it;  bat  of  the  poison  itself  the  soil  never  can  }Yith  far  greater  exertions  if  any  sabitantial 
be  free.;  How  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  improvement  is  expected  to  be  obtained. 
**          "    -  For  another  month  the  Electiohs  'will  eon- 


thoroughly  conformed  to  the  Word  Imperial  rariiament  may  »i,  .w-»- 

of  God;  and  if  they  cannot  accomplish  that  in  pore  Protestant  and  religious  one  than  an;  oi 

connection  with  the  Stete,  come  out  and  be  i^  predecessors.    Perhaps,  amid  all  the  con- 

separate,  resolving,  at  all  hazards,  to  stand  l^"?*  ^'^^^^^'f-t?*  ?«» the  great  change  in  the 

tJ,tir.*l^  ru  -*        lu     L.  rrTi.  .  .,     ,       ,  aspect  of  political  and    public  affaus,  tb« 

fast  m  the  liberty  with  which  Christ's  church  change  may  not  be  so  decided  as  might  be  ex- 

is  made  free.  peeled.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in r«tfd  to 

We  regret  to  observe,  that,  in  the  cause  of  questions  of  a  merely  secular  kind,  there  li 

Education  in  Enghmd.  there  are  more  symn-  ?.**^  "**  ^"^?  difference  of  opinion  among  pjib- 

tom.  of  the  separation  of  parties  than  of  their  i^f^Tn^  mL^^l5'"r^  ^^''^-^  S'."  t 

■nrt'i  r— «-«-  •"••*  V*  fcuwii^  nisnmg,  more    and    more  prommentlj,  U» 

nmon.  While  no  progress  has  been  made  this  grounds  of  difference.    There  seems,  too,  to 

session  with  the  Manchester  and  Sal  ford  £du-  be  plain  evidence,  that  very  many  of  the  elec* 

cation  measure,  the  different  bodies  interested  ^^  '^^  "°^  ^  ^°^  »!*▼•  than  formerl;  to 

in  Education  seem  to  be  geiting  less  friendly  J?"*  necessity  of  having  men  of  Christian  s^ 

♦«  o^,«k;.,.^:  j  •    1-  .  "««uijr  timents  and  character  as  their  reprewntaliTW. 

to  combmaUon,  and  inohnmg  more  to  sepa-  This  is  a  feeling  that  is  very  iScely  to  gain 

rate  action.    The  Puseyites,  of  course,  would  much  strength  m  the  course  of  a  lew  yean. 

Viawtt   A<1*«.tt»*:^_ 1.1. t  «  .      .      •  Ti.  .^:.4-^ !-  . • •^j:^.«i.ib 


but  salutary  Management  clauses.    The  Evan-    ^^*  '^'^^  ^^  religion,  take  a  religions  view  of 
geUcals,  in  Uke  manner,  seem  to  be  becominc     ^}n'^'    '^^  recognition  of  God  aijd  of  Hii 
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POPERY  AND  PUSEYISM.  tlutt  given  in  the  letter  I  bare  had  the  honour 

The  Confessional  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter.  ^  2!%£?"ir'  1***^^*  « i.  *i^. 
^     r  l^     '                    ^        .i.t.t  ^'^  Gnlung  did  not  ospreea  any  **  hope  that 

Till  followmg  •oRonondence  Ua  ktely  taken  the  ralet  of  t&e  Proteitant  AUiaaoe  shoakl  be 

place  between  Ae  Biahop  of  Exeter  and  the  wTiBed,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  evidence 

Bail  of  Shafteeburn—  before  it  of  thii_parUcular  Set.'*   He  apoke  of 

C^®*  '•)  the  Protettant  Defenoe  Gommittee--a  totally 

BiBBOMTOWK,  ToA^UAT, /iMM  8, 1853.  '  dliferent  body. 

Mr  LOKD,— My  attention  baa  been  oalled        ^7  o^^  expreeriona  are  aeoomtely  atated 

to  the  following  part  of  the  report,  in  the  ^^  ^  wholes    I  aaad,  in  reference  to  the 

Morning  Chronicle  of  the  7th  insk,  of  the-  clergyman  who  waa  reported  to  have  adopted 

proeeedinga  of  a  meeting  of  a  society  called  *^^^  '^  disgaating  and  pemiciona  practice,  that 

"  The  Proteatant  Alliance,*^  bolden  on  Satur-  **  ^^®  praetieea  and  prmeiplea  of  theae  parties 

day  last,  at  Freemaaona''  HaD,  of  which  meet-  ^***  regarded  with  Bingidar  abhorrenee  and 

iog  yoor  kirdiUp  waa  ehairman.  dialike.^*   Bat  I  aaid  more  than  that^I  added 

It  ia  then  atated  tlMt ''  Sir  GolUog  K  Eard-  <^  remark,  and  denoonced  the  condnet  of  **  those 

ley**  declared  "  that  a  child  had  been  interro-  "^^o  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 

?kted  (in  confeaaion]  by  the  Rev.  George  ^Qgiand,  and  aaoped  her  foundational  while 

rynne  [of  Plymouth],  as  to  her  thouehta  of  they  fattened  on  her  patrimony." 
uflcleanness  **^-and  that  **  therefore  he  did         '^e  sentence  following  ia  alao  nearly  eoiTeet« 

pttUidy  and  eameatly  ezpreaa  a  hope  that  the  ^.^  ^^  **  ^^  ^e  dioeeaan  would  not  exerciae 

rules  of  the  Proteatant  Alliance  would  be  so  diaoipline  over  the  miniater,  public  opinion 

revised  that  he  might  bring  evidence  before  it  ^^^  ^c  brought  to  exotciae  ^acipllne  over  the 

of  this  particular  fact,  that  the  matter  might  diocesan.** 

be  brought  to  an  isaue,  that  either  the  Biahop         T^*  worda  which  your  lordship  auppoaea  to 

of  Ezet«r  might  exercise  diaoipline  on  these  "  S^^^  increaaed  aignificanee  to  what  haa  pre- 

ofleoders,  or  ^aeihe  public  mind  might  know  ceded,*'  were  not  used.    I  did  not  say  that 

that  us  tea#  a  pariv  kimtelf  to  t^ute  qffcnees:''  "  o^  associations  like  thise**  the  "  future  bia- 

*'  The  Earl  of  SEaftesbury  said  they  muat  ^^  c^  *^c  empire  would  turn;**  auch  an  effect 

all  feel  deeply  obliged  to  the  honourable  baro-  ^  ^^^  ^  aacribed  to  the  *<  iasue  of  the  coming 

net  (Sir  C.  E.  Eardley)  for  having  brought  ©lectiona." 

forward  aaeh  a  atriking  inatance  of  secret  Po-        *  annex  the  full  atatement  actually  made  by 

pery.    They  were  not  very  atrongiy  attached  Sir  Culling. 

to  open  and  avowed  Papists,  but  thoH  vho        ^  ^^9  ™y  ^'^i  JOur  obedient  aervant, 
accepted  the  fruits^  and  undermined  the/oun"  Shaftesbury. 

datioM,  of  the  ProUstant  Churchy  were  oh-      The  Lord  Biahop  of  Exeter. 
jtcti  of  singular  ahhoi^enee  and  dislike.    He  (Encloaure  In  No.  2  ) 

hoped  the  matter  would  be  pushed  further;  ja  rT««»«  u««^«  o-.««— .*  r       a  loen 

aiUif  tken  could  not  bring  the  diocesan  to        ,f  ^^V"^  ^^j^^'^  S^*^'  •^"'^  ?»  ^^2. 
ejrercise  d^dnline  over  the   ministers,  they      ,1>ea»  LonD  Shaftesoury,—I  have  the 

vroidd  bnng  public  opinion  to  exeicise  dis-  P}«*«««  of  enclosing  to  your  lordahip,  in  coro- 

cipline  over  the  diocesan^  phanoe  with  your  requeat,  a  statement  of  the 

I  request  your  lordship  to  inform  me  whe-  expwwioM  ynioh  I  uaed  on  Saturday  (m  far 

thcr  this  be  an  accurate  report  of  words  spoken  "J  *  *^  pwoUect),  and  by  which  X  am  prepar- 

by  you,  or  of  the  substance  of  words  spoken  •^  *®  ^tvid,     _     ^  _   ,    ,  ..... 

by  vou.  *  »™>  acw  I^rd  Shaftesbury,  your  iaithful 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lord^  servant,  ^  «  « 

ahip's  veiT  obedient  servant,  «,    „    ,    A?8H>        C.  E.  ElfcDtBT. 

H.  Exeter.  The  Eari  of  Shaftesbury. 

To  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  &c.,  &c.  Within  the  hwt  few  days  he  (Sir  Cnlling 

P.S. — I  think  it  right  to  subjoin  the  words  Eardley)  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  refer  by  namo 

vfcLieh.  are  stated  in  the  report  to  have  been  to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  G^eovj^e  Piynne,  tiie 

abided  by  jour  lordship  to  those  which  I  have  chaplain  of  Miss  Sellon's  institutions  at  Ply- 

ci  ted  above.    Thev  seom  to  eive  increased  sig-  mouth.   It  had  now  transpired  that  this  dergy- 

nificance  to  what  nas  preceded: —  man  ** confessed**  not  only  grown  up  young 

**  He  (the  Earl  of  Shafteebnry)   really  ^^^ct,  bat  little  girls  of  the  lower  ohua.    One 

thouglkt,  upon  aaaeeiationa  Hke  thia  &e  fnti»«  jf  theae  childrea,  of  abont  twelve  yean  old, 

hiatoiy  and  chaiaeter  of  the  Britiah  empire  5S?.'^5?  ^^  ?^?i*J*^  informed  him  (Sir 

wooia  turn*    That  empiis  wm  now  on  ite  tnal.  ?^»»8  Eardley)  of  the  way  in  which  thia  waa 

It  wM  gi^en  to  them  to  aay  ay  or  no— would  ^^^^  *<*  "•'»  *Vl  ^t  ''•"•^•^  ^«  ■*™c  course 

tb*y  acMpI  the  ovil  or  the  good  ?   And  it  was  J"  PJl!?*^  ^***  ***•  <**^«"-    ?°««  »-nionth 

for  thMSL  to  detarmina  whether  righteouatteai  the  children  are  taken  to  **  confeaaion."    On 

aliPold,  ov  Aooid  not,  be  their  guide."  ™*  oooaaion  thia  child  waa  ahown  into  Mr 

^^^^  Prynue'a  nrivate  study.    He  locked  the  door, 

w    o  \  fastened  tne  windows,  pulled  down  the  blind, 

(No. ...)  took  a  surplice  off  a  peg,  put  it  on,  and  sat 

Jnne  9,  1852.  dp^n  in  a  chair.    The  child  was  then  told  to 

M  r   Lord,— The  statement  made  by  Sir  kneel  down  before  him,  and  to  read  aloud  a 

CiiUiog  EanU«/  ^m  far  mvre  explicit  than  paper  which  iho  had  previously  prepared  with 
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the  help  of  "the  Siaters"  of  Miss  Sellon'a  ed  of  the  weU-known  rebuke  given  hya^raer 

establishment,  containing  a  statement  of  her  man  than  I  ana,  to  a  nobleman  not  !««  ej"- 
rins  of  the  previous  month.    Ojl  thesa  Mr  .ae*  or  Uu  nJse  than    Tonrself,-^* When 

Prynne  examined  her,  and  that  with  reference  men  m  your  rank  lose  decorum,  they  lose 

not  only  to  acts  but  to  thoughts— thoughts  of  eyenrthmg."                           *  «,*  ,.     . 

envT    thoughts  of  dlsobedienoe,  thoughts  of  Thai  your  lordship  inay  not  flunk  me  un- 

nnckannen  1    Now,  anonget  a  clergy  caUed  'wniing  to  inform  wu  of  my  own  wBtuneaU 

ProteetanfeL  waa  sueh  aa  iniquity  to  be  permit-  on  the  case  which  has  called  forth  these  com- 

ted  ?    If  they  wished  to  deal  with  Popery,  municalaons,  I  enclose  the  copy  of  an  answer 

th«T  must  include  the  sect  of  Popery  in  the  given  by  me  before  I  saw  your  lotddiip's 

EBtablisbed  Church.    It  w»»  every  inch  as  speech,  to  a  letter  wntten  to  me,  probably  on 

important  to  oppose  Poseyism  as  to  oppose  the  same  subject,  by  one  who,  however  infe- 

Popery.    He  therefore  pubUcly  ealled  upon  rior  to  you  m  worldly  rank,  is  not  your  infe- 

Locd  Bhafteebury  to  revive  the  Protestant  rior  either  as  a  churchman  or  as  a  genUemas. 

I>e£ence  Committee— a  society  specially  ad-  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  yoai 

apted  to  this  end.    Let  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

be  required  to  exercise  disciplioe;  if  he  did  H.  £]CBTCB. 

not,  Um  public  would  know  the  fact  that  he  [(Oo^.) 

was  a  party  to  such  abyaes.  Exeter,  J'une  7, 183'2. 

■  •    Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  dUt  ulL  hn  only 

(No.  8.)  this  day  reached  me. 

BisnoPSTOWE,  June.  11,  1852.  I  am  venr  sorry  to  find  thai  occaiioa  o£ 

'    Mr  Lord,— I  have    received  your  lord-  scandal  has  been  given  by  Rev.  — -  Pi7nB#, 

ship's  letter  of  the  lOth,  enclosing  Sir  0.  and  I  shaU  not  be  backward  iatakin««cha 

Eardley's  sUtement  of  what  he  had  said  at  course  aa  shall  seem  to  be  due  both  totbc 

the  meeting  of  the  "  Protestant  Alliance"  on  Church  and  to  him.    You  must,  bowvver,  be 

Saturday  last,  on  which  aUtement  your  lord-  awai-e  that  a  bishop  has  Dot  (and  ceitsaly 

ship  rests  a  justification  of  your  own  words :  ought  not  to  have)  a  despotic  power  over  siiy 

"  If  the  diocesan  would  not  exercise  discipline  of  his  clergy.    He  can  proceed  a^na^  theR 

over  the  minister,  public  opinion  roust  be  only  for  actual  offences  against  the  Uw,  er 

broucht  to  exercise  discipline  over  the  dio-  for  matters  in  which  the  Uw-  leaves  »  disere- 

cesai"       Yet  you  will  perceive  that  this  tion  to  them,  even  though  the  bishop  himmd^ 

statement  does  not  venture  to  affirm  or  even  as  well  as  others,  may  toink  that  they  d»  sot 

to  suggest  that  any  complaint  had  been  made  exercise  a  sound  discretion, 

to  the  bishop,  much  less  that  it  had  been  dis-  It  is  also  necessary,  before  the  bishop  e»» 

regarded  by  him.    True  it  is  that  Sir  C,  take  anj  proceeding,  that  there  be  a  r^goW 

Eardley  had  called  upon  your  lordship  to  »-  complaint  founded  on  a  positive  allctttion  of 

Vive  the  "  Protestant  Defence  Committee"—  some  offence  against  eocleeiaatical  kw,  and 

whatever  that  committee  may    be,  and  of  this  by  parties  connected  with  the  pwi^ 

whomsoever  it  may  consist— and  by  means  of  Statements  in  newspaper*  cannot  properiv  be 

it  to  coerce  "  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  exer-  made  the  ground  of  any  proceeding.     I  have 

else  discipline,"  adding  that "  if  he  did  not,  not  seen,  nor  am  I  likely  to  see,  nor  shovld  I 

the  public  would  know  the  fact  that  he  was  attend  to,  i^ny  statement  in  the  new»|iap«r  to 

a  party  to  suoh  abuses."  >vl»»ch  you  refer  me.    Common  jnatice  requires 

^rCuUingbeing  a  Dissenter,  I  do  not  deem  that  clergymen  be  dealt  with  in  th*  eamo 

it  necessary  to  make  any  remark  on  anything  manner  as  other  persons,  both  as  ntpmU  U» 

which  he  may  have  said.    But  as  your  lord-  admissioii  of  charges  against  them,  aad  aa  re- 

ship,  if  I  mistake  not,  professes  to  be  a  church-  gards  their  protection  against  irvegiilMr 


man,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  before  you  per-  sations.       ,       .   _         ,              .    , 

mitted  yourself  to  use  the  language  which  I  have  thus  informed  you  of  the  couras 

vou  avow,  you  had  ascertained  that  there  is  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  obswve  m  «U  §u^ 

some  kw  of  the  Church  which  visits  with  cases.    If  any  narishioner  of  MrPrTOioihaii 

ecclesiastical  censure  such  conduct  on  the  part  make  such  a  charge,  and  in  such  a  form,  as 

of  a  clergyman,  as  was  narrated  by  Sir  Culling  shall  be  fit  to  be  entertamed,  he  ^wiU  find  bw 

Eardley.     I  therefore  undertake  to  enable  ready  to  entertam  it. 

your  lordship,  on  your  making  a  regular  com-  I  anif  t^t  yo^r  obedient  aecvaBt, 

plaint,  to  proceed  against  any  clergyman  of  H[.  BcttbIU 

my  diocese  whom  you  may  charge  with  any         ^  j^^^  Stonehonse,  Plymontiu 

ecclesiastical  offence  whatever.               _  ^  _-— 

Meanwhile,  your  lordship  must  jpermit'me  y-j^^  ^% 

to  express  my  astonishment,  that  if  not  your  y        la  loan 

feelings  as  a  churchman,  yet  at  least  your  ''«'*«  *^  ^~^ 

courtesy  as  a  gentleman,  and  even  your  sense  Lord  Shaftesbury  presanti  h|«  cQB^mests 

of  ordmary  decency,  did  not   restrain  you  to  tiie  Lord  Bishop  of  Bxeter,  im  tbuks 

from  Venting  such  a  menace  before  such  an  him  for  the  aght  of  the  letter  uddrtiMd  ^J 

assembly,  against  one  whose  office  at  least  him  to  a  gentleman  At  Stofteboqfte,  n^idi, 

entitled  him  to  some  respect.    And  this  as-  however,  Lord  Shafteqbnzy  euMiot  mg|tfd  as 

tonishment  is  'not  diminished  by  my  finding  by  any  means  satisfactory, 

that,  even  when  your  words  are  brought  to  Lora  Shaftesbury  bad  no  intention  of  giving 

your  notice  in  an  nour  of  calm  consideration,  offence  to  the  Lord  Biahopi»  and  hm  rtntts 

you  seem  to  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  having  that  hia  Lordship  should  comidcff  hinuelf  ag - 

violated  even  common  decorum.     And  yet  ffrieved;  he  trusts,  however,  Ufak  1^  Lofd 

your  lotdiAiip  ought  not  to  n9ed  to  be  remind-  3iBhop  will  find  relief  by  the  iettn  ^MlLert 
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Sh&fteibuiy  fau  had  th6  honour  to  ye«eiv« 
from  him* 

[The  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  mightily  mistaken 

if  be  thiakd  that  his  insoleace  to  Lord  Shftftea- 

barj»  in  ifo^  ^,  will  hare  the  slightest  effect. 

The  most  ettimable  of  British  noUemsn  may 

well  defy  even  the  venom  of  old  Phllpotts, 

The  cool  sarcasm  of  Lord  Shaftoshury'^  con- 

eluding  sentenca  is  ftdininble.  j 

BomaxL  GMMoUc  Procsssioas. 

(Prom  the  London  Oazette.TtiBsdvf^  Jane  15.) 

By  the  QUE EK. 

^        A  PROCLAMATION. 

Victoria  R. 
Whereas  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Late  Ma- 
jesty  Kin?  George  IV.,  for  the  relief  of  his 
Ma.jestv*8  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  is  en- 
acted that  no  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  nor 
any  membor  of  any  of  the  religious  orders, 
communities,  or  societies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows, 
should  exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  wear  the 
habits  of  his  order,  save  witlun  the  nsual 
places  of  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, or  in  private  houses;  and  whereas  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  that  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics,  wearing  the  habits  of  their  orders, 
hare  exercised  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  highways  and 
places  of  public  resort,  with  many  persons  in 
ceremonial  dresses,  bearing  banners  and  ob- 
jects, or  symbols,  of  their  worship,  in  proces- 
sion, to  the  great  scandal  and  annoyance  of 
large  numbers  of  our  people,  and  to  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  the  public  peace;  and  whereas  it 
has  been  represented  to  us  that  such  violation 
of  the  law  nas  been  committed  near  places  of 
public  worobip  during  the  time  of  Divine  ser- 
viee,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
eonvregationi  assembled  therein;  we  have 
therefore  ^ooght  it  onr  bounden  duty,  by  and 
with  the  sdvice  of  onr  Privy  Council,  to  issue 
this  our  Royal  Proolamation,  solemnly  warn- 
ings all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  whilst 
we  are  resolved  to  protect  onr  Roman  Catholic 
sabfeeti  in  the  undfstnrbed  enjoyment  of  their 
legal  rights  and  religious  freedom,  we  are  de- 
terminM  to  prevent  aud  repress  ^e  oommis- 
aion  ef  all  suoh  offences  as  aforesaid,  whereby 
the  offenders  may  dmw  upon  themselves  the 
pta&iabments  attending  the  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  ouf  do- 
minions may  be  endangered. 

Given  at  our  Court,  at  Buckingham  Palace, 

this  i5th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1U52,  and  in  the  15th  year  of  our 

rsign. 

OkOD  save  the  QUEEN  t 


ing  Report  bow  nad,  with  feeUngg  of  lively 
satisfaction,  and  desires  to  express  its  devout 
thanksgivings  to  Almighty  Qod  for  sustaining 
the  Baptist  Mission  through  another  year,  j^ 
would  especially  record  its  sense  of  the  Divine 
goodneu  in  continuing  the  services  of  the 
officers  and  committee,  and  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  pastors  and  churches  through- 
out the  land;  in  prospering  their  beloved 
brethren  Russell  and  Leechmaa  in  their 
voyage  and  journey  to  India;  in  bringing  them 
back  in  safety  and  in  peace;  and  in  preserving 
the  HvBs  of  all  the  missionaries  labouring  in 
the  field;  and  trusts  that  these  and  manuold 
otiier  tokens  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  blessing 
may  stimulate  every  momber  of  the  Society  to 
increased  activity  and  zeal,  and  to  more  be- 
lievinjg  and  Importnnate  prayer  for  tiie  en- 
latged  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  this 
and  all  other  evangelical  missions,  that  they . 
may  prosper  yet  more  and  more,  until  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord." 

[We  regret  to  observe  that  the  Baptists  are 
pressing  the  adoption  of  the  word  6orreqpond- 
ing  to  immerse  in  their  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  the  Greek  word  fiam{^  occurs. 
It  seems  to  us  a  miserable  point  on  which  to 
divide  Protestant  missions  firom  each  other.] 

Ibish  Chdbch  Missions.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  promodng  Church 
Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
was  held  on  Friday  at  Ex^er  Hall.  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  occupied  the  chair.  The 
Report  stated  that  the  Society  had  employed 
at  present  19  missionary  clergymen,  7  Ifty 
agents,  101  Scripture  readers,-  65  school- 
masters and  mistroBses,  and  some  hundreds 
of  Irish  teachers.  In  .one  district  in  Wei^ 
Galway,  where  three  or  four  years  ago 
there  were  not  300  Protestants,  there  are  now 
between  5000  and  6000  converts  attending 
Church  services,  and  nearly  3500  ohildren  in 
the  Scriptural  schools.  In  September  last, 
the  Bishop  of  Tuam  confirmed  712  converts 
from  Romanism  in  West  Ghdway,  and  401  in 
October  1848.  Eight  new  churches  were 
about  to  be  erected  in  this  district  for  the 
aeeommodation  of  the  converts.  The  total 
amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  re- 
ceived by  the  Society  during  the  year  1851 
amounted  to  £12,688, 13s.,  Id. ;  and  the  ba- 
Unce  in  the  treasurer's  hands  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses,  was 
£2130,  5s.,  lid. 


MAY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETIES  . 

BAPrrer  MitsiOHAKT  Socnrr.— The  in- 
come of  this  Society  for  the  year  was  £lS^,i  16. 
The  following  iwolntion,  passed  at  the  public 
meeting,  gives  a  general  view  of  tiie  condition 
of  the  Society  t — 

^That  tills  Sodoty  h«8  hewd  tho  eaoonrag- 


EDUfBURGB  HBDICAL  MISSIOR. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  interesting  htifl- 
•ion  was  recently  held.  Among  othertnings, 
the  Report  adverted  to  the  valuable  labours  of 
Dr  WalUwe,  the  Society's  agent  «t  Birr,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  desixablenebs  of  establishing 
a  Medical  Mission  to  China.  The  Report 
concluded  hj  stating  that  the  Committee  are 
far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  present 
posture  of  their  affairs.  *'  The  by-past  twelve 
months  have  been  the  busiest,  probably,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Society,  and  al- 
though they  bavo  Uttle  to  MUiouiioe  'm  thf 
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wfty  of  pftlpabl^mnlto^tlMjr  feel  Mtiifitd  that  forth  to  be  ealled  the  ChhiMft  BvtugriijMllQB 

ttao  Babjeot'ol  Medical  Minbu  umdiuUT  Society.    The  prooeediogs  httfinkg  been  optnd 

becomiDg  moie  fiuniHar  to  the  {niDlie  mind;  irith  pnyer,  Sir  John  D.  Ptanl  took  the  chvf, 

that  then  if  %  growiog  inteieit  in  ita  fnTonr,  and  after  reading  a  letter  of  reQ;ret  Sa^  non- 

and  that  at  no  diataat  period  ita  impoitaneo  attendance  from  Mr  Charlea  Hindlej,  M.P., 

will  be  onirorsally  aeen  and  acknowledged,  remarked  upon  the  extent  of  th*  popolation 

Inatead,  theraforo,  of  being  diaappointea  by  of  China— on»-third  of  tho  human  zace-'Opea 

tho  abaenco  of  fruit,  let  ua  look  upon  die  laat  our  national  eenneetion  witb  that  eiDiUf«,aad 

ten  yean  aa  tho  Tomnl  period  of  our  Society,  upon  the  comparatiYO  laeiliftj  with  waichy 

when  we  haye  be<ui  mainly  occupied  in  pro*  humanly  apeakuff,  the  gospel  might  be  pzo- 

paring  the  eoil  and  aoattering  the  feed,  and  pagated  there.    The  SeoreCary  then  read  the 

let  ua  anticipate  a  aeaaon^  not  nr  diatant,  when  Report,  which  atated  that  in  China  theve  wan 

the  nlent  and  unaeen  germinating  proccaa,  only  eiehtj  Protestant  miaaionarieB,  whilat  the 

which  if  now  doubtleaa  adTaneinfr  in  manr  Church  oi  Rome  had  ^OO  acattered  over  the 

hearta,  will  declare  itaelf  by  a  andden  mwth  empire;  and  after  dwelling  upon  the  necessity 

of  fieah  and  vigorona  manifeatation*   Need  we  of  sendug  more  to  this  scene  of  laboor,  gate 

add,  that  for  tnia,  we  mnat  look  npwarda  in  some  interesting  details  of  the  progreaa already 

&ith  to  Him  on  whoae  rain  and  annahiae  it  ia  made,  and  the  steps  hitherto  taken.    The  So- 

that  spiritual,  no  lesa  than  natnial,  huabandry  ciety  had  employed  natiTes  as  colporteurs,  and 

ozcluaiTely  cbpenda."  had  taken  much  pains  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 

-  tures ;  it  had  found  one  of  the  most  efficient 

SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  CHllf  A.  "»S""  f  ^r'?^'^^^^*^^'^  *<>  ^«  IrnVVL*^  ^^ 

medical  missionaries,  whose  skill  in  allaTin^ 

Or  Thursday,  a  Meeting  waa  held,  at  the  aafferiuff  won  them  the  sympathiea  of  those 

Muaie  Hall,  Store  Street,  for  the  puzpooe  whom  they  vished  to  convert,  and  thvm&de 

merally  of  furthering  the  promulgation  of  them  pioneers  of  the  gospel.    SeTend  dcr^- 

the  goq>ol  in  China,  and  more  particularly  of  men  and  gentlemen  having  spoken,  resolution] 

sending  a  special  Miaaion  thither,  imder  the  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  were 

atispioea  of  the  late  Chinese  Society,  hence*  passed,  tfnd  the  meeting  separated. 


lA^ 


Present  State  of  Religton  in  Holland.  who,  five-and-twenty  years  before,  had  fulTered 

De  Capadose  of  Amsterdam  read  an  into-  J»^'''^i»'nont  on  accouiit  of  his  loyalty  to  the 

,,.       , .    X  .   ,       X.      1  ,  house  of  Orange.    Herein  he  was  foIlowM  by 

resting  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  late  gQ^enX  of  his  frienda  and  admirers.'* 

meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  is  --     •            Lt          j              s        # »  i^e 

printed  in  the  June  number  of  Kvangdical  ,  The  maurwction  and  8epa»tk»  of  Belgluia 

CkrUUndom.    After  referring  to  the  ancient  ?^°»  "^"f  ^  ^^  ^^  found  favomraWe  to  the 

history  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  the  close  ^^^^^  of  truth  :— 

affinity  between  it  and  the  Reformed  Churches  **  As  to  Belgium  the  eeparation  of  the  two 


Spiritual  life  had  not  vanished  from  our  original  language  of  a^ieat  part  of  Belgiom, 

Epulation  in  the  same  measure  as  was  un-  ia  now  apokea  and  oultuvated  more  than  evv 

ppily  the  case  in  other  countries  of  the  Con-  it  waa  under  the  fpraier  Govemmyaiit^  i  But 

tinent — for  instance,  in  Germany.    The  con-  above  all,  the  pceaohii^  of  the  goapelfeondia 

trarv  is  in  various  ways  apparent.    Yet  in  Belgium  from  that  epoch  a  la^e  and  hleaiiad 

HoUaud,  too,  a  mighty  revival,  in  regard  to  entmncob    The  Protestant  Chriatiana  -of  Uel- 

the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  life  of  land  have  manifested,  almost  without  inter* 

faith,  was  highly  desirable,  amidst  the  sad  mptioa,  their  tympathy  with  th»  happv  naaU 

effects  of  the  semi-rationalist  or  accommodat-  in  a  manner  to  which  the  Rev.  He  Anet  of 

ing  theology  of  so  many  ministers  and  profes-  Brussels,  here  present,  has  gladly  given  toiti* 

flors  in  the  Reformed  and    other  chucches.  mony,  that,  e?en  ia  regard  to  tempond  aid. 

Germany  had  her  revival  soon  after  the  cele-  the  proofs  of  that  sympathy  equalM  Ikt  leait 

bration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation,  those  of  England  itaelf.  * 

JjlfS:i?tf  ^f'^""*  ^^'l/**"!?*^/^"'  ^'^•^•f ''I        The  geneml  cendttimi  and  pnMp^cta  of  ir 

faithful  watchman  on  the  walls  of  the  spiritual  ...      •    «  «     j        ^  »/      *. 

Zion  raised  the  banner,  by  a  loud  commemo-  ^^P""^  *°  Holland  ate  flms  spolMA  nf  :— 

ration  of  those  fathers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed        "  Tho  population  of  the  kingdom  of  tl:« 

churches  who,  two  centuries  ago,  defended  and  (Northern)  i^etherlands  is  caloulatef  f^  ^^ 

purified  the  church   from   encroaching   and  moment  at  somewhat  more  than  thfMmlUioc^ 

threatening  Pelagianism,  Arianism,  and  So-  Full  half  that  number  conaiata  of  in«Bbcn  of 

cinianism.    The  battle  then  begun  continues,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  wHch,  fogethef 

in  different  forms  and  with  different  modiftca-  with  the  forty-two  thousand  seceden  from  tliit 

tions,  till  the  present  day.    One  of  those  who  church,  and  the  nine  thousand  ipemhaani  of  (L# 

took  from  the  very  beginning,  and  with  much  Frendi,  English,  and  Scotch  ehurchea,  repre- 

offisnce  to  many,  an  active  and  zealoud  part  in  iwnta   the  Outoh  htftabUahiMiit  ifit  St»U- 

thatbattle,  was  the  most  eminent  of  our  Dutch  ehurdi)  of  former  tiflses^     *£•  JBamher  cf 

poeu,  Bilderdijk  (who  died  ia  1831),  i^  mui  i^mwi  CaiboUcff  ^m9Unt«  tp  l,l?0,llOQfoalf; 
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IB  t^ti  DDtklWr  teA  etRBpf^ended  the  five  or  todas  an  always  seen  thraDging  the  eharches 

six  thotaa&d  JaBeenUts  rending  in  Holhmd.  with  mamf eit  preferanoe.  AmoDg  our  younger 

W9  fasve  more  than  670  momben  of  the  AnglU  mimeten  of  the  goepel  eipeeiaUy,  a  retam  to 

em  cfanreh;  54,000  Latheianav  and  9000  Lu^  the  old  doetrinet  (hot  witn  new  and  fresh  de- 

therani  of  the  senarate  (or  orthodox)  deno-  velopment  and  light)  is  everywhere  to  be  ob- 

ttJialiM;  move  than  88,000  Baptiste;*  5000  serred*  Atthe8anietime»theToicesofkyinen 

Armlniani,  290  members  of  the  Moravian  intheehoiehare  beeome,  in  these  last  yean, 

brothtrhoed,  one  Quaker,  one  Armenian,  and  more  lend,  more  dear  and  audible,  in  the  de- 

49  members  of  the  Greek  chnreh.    The  num*  fenee  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  whi«h 

ber  of  Isfiselites  amounts  to  more  than  58,000  are  intrusted  to  the  Christian  olmrehes  in 

wals,  whereof  3200  belong  to  the  Spanish  and  goaeral,  and  in  particular  to  the  Beformed 

rortagQese  synagogue.  chureh.    Among  those  voices  we  have  to  men- 

"Theconflicta  and  dangers  of  positive  Pro-  ti^t»»t«i«m<«J<rf  •<>?»•  of  our  distinguished 

tertantUm  in  Holland  arl,  in  thW  principal  ■*»*«««»i  ▼»«>  £««»  **  *^«T*.  ^**"?*'  "!^ 

fcatun*.  Quite  the  same  as  in  Great  Britolln.  fH^!^  j^,.'^'^  f"?*  Chnst  as  the  only 

PopciT  (fuse  the  word  with  all  the  considera-  *~  foundation  of  salvation  and  happiness  for 

tion,  love,  and  pity  which  we  owe  to  our  »*]wm  wd  pveiranents,  as  well  as  for  indi- 

Romsn  Catholic  fellow-men  as  individuals),  V^'^i^  ™  ""^  ^^  ^  Assembly  of  our 

Popery  is,  in  the  Netherlands,  too,  a  dangerou^  States-GenemL     Nor  mnst  we  wonder  Uiat 

enemy.    In  that  country,  too,  it  is  uwd  to  f^^Jties  and  capacities  which,  in  your  cousjry, 

consider  means  as  sanctified  by  the  end.    We  ™»1^  be  honoured  next  to  those  of  your  Pitts 

know  her  as  ready  at  aU  times  to  acknowledge  ^^  ^«^^fj»f  ^^•'^  associated  with  the  confes. 

and  bless,  with  equal  sympathy,  revolution  ".^^'^  *{  ^If  ?V?J?  ^"^^  ^  ^J^  '^*  T?',?  ""^ 

Md  ttstoition,  the  tree  of  ifberty  and  the  de-  J^  *?.  ^  Jjttwness  and  scorn  which  an 

erees  of  tyranny,  provided  that  tie  kingdoms  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  *~f  J!??*^"  »^  *^«  P»P^- 

ot  the  woild  miy  be  hers.   On  the  other  hand,  ^^^  *?•  •'"ITi  ^^•*""  f  •**     u  "* 

oor  true  Ptotestant  faith  in  Holland  has  to  fombers  of  our  Dutch  parliament,  I  am  happy 

oppose  infidelity,   in   the   numerous   forms  ^u'T***'^^"^  .•J^,^^i,f?*''^Av^T^^ 

wherein  it  multfplies  itself  in  our  days,  on  Prinrt^JJ.  the  cdebmted  editor  of  the  A  rc*»w 

many  Bides.    We  We  particularly  to  stfuggle  ^/"  ^a«o»  d  Ora^i/^,  and  w  eminent 

with  that  enenny  on  the*^aelds  of  theology,  as  »*»»««»».  »>J«»  «  theory  and  praoface.    I  am 

taught  in  our  uiiversities;  that  theology  f&g,  ^PP^li^^  ^  ^  *^^®>^  mention,  at  the  same 

for  the  most  part,  in  the  power  oSTmenl^  ?*»••  t^*  »««*f  ^^  ^^^^  of  Christian 

whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  profess  and  S»*'i!}*^«"i  **"  *^L'^*,  Messed  principles  as 

defend  the  great  doctrines  whereVfth,  accord-  ^«^  Schools,  Magdalen  Asylums,  Prayer 

ing  to  your  wnvictions  and  mine,  the  truths  of  ¥^^1"^^/^^  Associations  for  the  welfare  of 

the  gospel  stand  or  fall.    I  shall  onlv  mention  "'*«^»  *^«  ***•  "*«• 

here  the  doctrine  of  the  true  ana  personal  _« 

Deity  aad  hnmanity  of  our  Lord  and  Savioqr 

Jesus  Christ— the  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  Popery  in  Prussia. 

God's  essence — the  atonement  for  our  sins  by  _       .  „     .  ,  .  ,        . 

the  mediatorial  and  expiatory  sufferings  and  Jhb  /oUowing  e^est  letter  from  the  cele- 

death  of  our  Mewed  Rwfoemer  on  the  accursed  ^^^^  ^^  V"^^  *»'  ^*"^  *^^  the  neces- 

tMe.  sity  of  our  bestirrifig  ourselves  in  regard  to  the 

"  But  in  the  domain  of  the  lower  parts  of  ^•»*»^«*  5— 
the  poblie  instroetion  of  voutb,  we  have  also  "  Halle,  May  II,  1862. 

sn  important  question  to  debate  between  those        ,.  <nrv     i^-oijtvj      4        ua 
who  sSvocate  fe;«ini<s  sckooU  for  Romsn  Ca-  Y^f^*]''  England,  I  had  not  much  to 

Iholics  and  for  fiotestants,  and  the  defenders  "J^  ft^out  the  ad  vjjce  of  Popenr  with  us,  wi^ 

of  those  mixed  wAoo&,  in  which  the  history  of  *^«  exception  of  the  damage  done  by  mixed 

the  worM,  and  of  our  Protestant  country,  is  n»"n»««^    B«t  at  present  new  eases  of  rene- 

net  allowed  to  give  any  offence  to  the  Roman  8*^®®»,  ^"^  constantly;  the  Jesuit  missions 


pursued  two  years*  theological  study 
,i,        .                   _^.  ,       ^     .           ^1.  A  many— a  most  gifted  and  deeply  pious  young 
I  am  happy,  nevertheless,  to  observe  that,  ^an,  who  is,  I  am  afraid,  on  the  way  to  Rome. 
yotwithstandiDg  the  undermining  tendencies  of  objective  arUhoritv^^^  us  objective  autho- 
Wseand  infidel  science,  of  idolatrous  enthusi-  ^ty !    Such  is  now  the  outory  among  such 
ssm  for  hamaa  ait  and  industry— notwith-  Protestants,  who,  not  potsasing  the  warrant  of 
standing  the  mMufoId  ooportumties  for  dissipa-  fj^^  testimony  of  Ood  in  their  own  hearts,  cry 
tion  and  sin— the  Dutch  nation  has  conserved  f^r  external  props  of  the  SlaU  and  of  the 
In  her  bosom,  in  some  respects,  much  of  the  Church.    O,  dear  friends  of  England,  do  sup- 
attachment  of  their  fathers  to  a  positive  Pro-  port   the    Evangelical  Societies  of  Prance! 
tcBtant  faith,  opnosed  both  to  Romanism  and  fj^^  at  least,  i?one  field  of  operations  where 
Rutionalism ;  and  that,  indeed,  this  attachment  n,^  Protestant  church  has  seen  already  glorious 
13  rather  increasing,  both  among  the  higher  and  victories,  and  where  whole  villages  call  for 
among  the  lower  cUsses  of  society.    Where  evangelists.    To  me  it  seems  that  a  great  part 
t-hnst  cnieified  is  truly  preached,  the  multi-  ^f  ^^r  forces  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  that 

•  Or  UmmmU>>^^  called  from  MemK>  Simen,  ^*}?i^«??.^i,  ]7*^.  ^nf.!?in5a  wiu'b?  s^ 

who  •Qfl^wi  nmf  tyrdom  ai  the  time  of  the  Befor-  political  hberty  of  free  operations  wiU  be  sup- 

raatioik      ^  pressed?'* 
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JeBuit  MlBsloiu  in  Proasia. 


The  B«riiii  eomfpoodeiit  of  th«  Timet  'writts 
from  that  oity  on  tho  lUh  iiist.,  to  tfao  follow- 
ing effect.  Hii  iC*t«m«nti  frill  1m  fonnd  to 
confirm  those  contained  in  onr  foreign  eorree- 

Sondenee :  **  The  eeelesiaitical  antlioritiei  of 
Uesia  and  Bnadenborg  haTO  been  rooaed  to 
aotivity  by  the  Jetoit  missions  In  both  pro- 
▼inees,  and  intend  to  send  oat  a  Proteslaat 
and  Evangelic  mission  to  eonnteraet  the  effect 
the  preaching  of  the  '  Fathers  *  may  have  pro> 
dnccd.  From  the  aceoonts,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  great,  except  in  the  Cathoiit 
diatrfets  of  Silesia,  ^rhere  it  acted  in  the  na- 
tore  of  a  relinons  '  revWaL*  It  is  remarked 
that  in  the  ProCcatant  provinces,  the  Jesuit 
misBonaries  carefnUy  avoid  touching  on  doo- 
trinals  and  dogmas,  and  keep  to  the  more 
general  ground  of  morality  and  good  works,  at 
which  no  class  of  Christians  can  take  offence. 
The  Consistories  of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
however,  in  nndertaking  a  eonnter  mission, 
find  at  the  ontaet  a  difficulty  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  always  manage  to  overcome.  The 
Evangelic  Churehca  of  Germany  are  poor,  and 
the  Government,  by  which  their  secular  affidn 
are  controlled,  will  Tote  no  funds  for  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  purpose.  In  both  provincea  there- 
fore, an  ap|>eal  is  made  to  the  public  for  sub- 
scriptions for  the  work.  It  would  be  sanguine 
to  anticipate  much  success  for  it.** 


'  Beligions'  Statistics  of  Bussia. 

"  Inhabitaitts  of  the  Russian  empire,  not  be- 
longing to  the  National  or  Greek  Church:— 

Romanists           .  2,874,004 

Gregorian  Armenians  367,075 

Roman  Armenians  •  18,461 

Lutherans  .        .  «  1,729,386 

Reformed  •       .  .  •     87,012 

Jews  .        ,        .  .  1,189,808 

Mahomedans      •  .  2,320,810 

Lamas        .        .  .  100,092 

Heathens    •       .  •  163,130 


8,799,778 

In  the  year  1849  there  joined  the  Greek 
church  as  under : — 

Romanists         •        •        •  1,473 

Gregorian  Armenians       •  11 

Protestants       .       •       •  2,703 

Jew 1,787 

Mahoraedana    •       »       «  828 

Heathens          •       «       •  1,150 


7,952 

in  the  same  year  the  following  changes  alio 
took  place  :— 

1882  Jews  nrofsssed  Christianity;  of  these, 
1787  joined  tne  Greek  church,  as  mentioned 
above;  66  embraced  Popeiyj  and  29  became 
Protestants. 

847  Mahomedans  renounced  the  Koran.  Of 
these,  828,  as  above,  united  with  the  Greek 
church;  one  with  the  Romish  church;  and  18 
with  the  Gregorian  Armenians. 

Three  Protestantajoined  the  Roman  CathoUe 
communion,  and  4/  Bomanisti  became  Pro- 
testants. 


tUm  tells  us  that  all  kinds  of  aUnsntabsM 
held  out  to  the  ignorant  Protestant  peasutiy, 
to  induce  them  to  come  into  the  Greek  or 
National  church.] 

Chnreb  Missionary  Societs^s  Mission  in 
New  Zealttid. 

In  1809,  tbe  Church  Missionary  Sodety  com- 
menced their  mission  in  New  Zealand.  For 
many  years  the  results  of  the  missioD  wn 
scarcely  appreciable,  but  of  late  yeaxs  it  hu 
been  blessed  beyond  most  enterprises  of  tb 
kind.  From  an  address  by  Archdeacon  W. 
Williams,  one  of  the  miaiionaries,  ddirered 
before  Members  of  tbe  University  of  Oxfon!, 
in  the  haU  of  Magdalene  Hall,  we  extnct  (1r 
following  statements: — 

**  Up  to  the  period  of  1827,  after  the  lipie  of 
thirteen  years,  the  mission  was  rather  tolerated 
than  encouraged  by  the  chiefs.  War  coBtiooed 
to  be  their  occupation  and  delight ;  tbeir  acts 
of  savage  barbarity  had  undefgone  so  modifi- 
cation ;  the  superstition  of  their  forefttbeni^ 
retained  over  them  its  triumphant  svray;  viulo 
the  missionaries  seemed  almost  to  epeod  tbeir 
strength  for  nought.  But  God  was  carryiog 
on  his  work  silently,  and  almost  uoperctived. 
The  few  natives  already  referred  to  at  tbe 
different  stations  who  were  gladly  recciriis 
instruction,  became  the  source  of  anmisflw 
comfort  to  their  teachers.  One  of  these,  vbos« 
name  was  Taiwhanga,  had  been  much  distift- 
guibhed  for  his  bravery  in  battle,  and  badio* 
companied  Honei  in  all  his  wars  aft«r  bis 
return  from  En|;ULnd.  He  had  slaio  the  pHs- 
cipal  chief  at  iCaipara  in  a  desperate  cosilict, 
in  which  Hongi  lost  his  eldest  son,  and  tbe 
wife  he  lived  with  had  been  formerly  tbe  rtii 
of  a  chief  at  Rotoma,  who  fell  by  his  band  oa 
the  island  of  Mokoia.  But  the  savage  ferocity 
of  this  man  was  now  subdued,  and  he  was  abl« 
to  resist  the  frequent  solicitations  made  to  biiu 
to  take  part  afam  in  the  wars  which  contiaoed 
with  unabated  vigour.  He  expressed  aisi^ 
that  bis  rising  family  should  be  adopted  bj  a.^ 
and  should  be  given  up  to  God  in  baptisis; 
and  though  it  was  thought  proper  that  ce  aad 
his  wife  should  continue  for  a  while  longer  v 
candidates,  his  three  children  were  admitted 
to  this  holy  ordinance  in  the  year  1829,  as  tbe 
first-fruits  from  among  the  New  Zealaad  cbil- 
dren."  r,   ** 

Fresh  wan  again  broke  out  among  tbi 
natives,  but  the  leaven  of  Christian  instrocti^ 
that  had  been  working  among  them  wu  be- 
ginning to  produce  a  more  peaceable  ditpott* 
tion :  — 

"  On  their  return  home  there  was  a  gt d*?^ 
disposition  in  favour  of  instraetion.  The  ^cjM 
acknowledged  the  foUy  of  a  course  whiw  b|^ 
so  long  most  fearfully  diminished  the  popoli- 
tion,  and  from  year  to  year  large  numbm  ^ 
added  to  the  church  of  '  such  as  riiottld  U 
saved;'  first  from  amongst  those  nativet  vbo 
had  long  been  living  in  the  minion  ftatioix. 
and  then  from  their  relatives  or  their  msslen 
m  tiie  more  distant  villages. 

•♦  The  vray  was  now  open  for  an  ei*ens« 
pfthewprk,   Th*  banien  which  had  fe«Bi«< 
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to  b«  instiiinoimti2>la  wne  thioini  dovA* 
Th«re  waa  free  oommoiucatioii  with  thoie 
parts  of  the  island  from  which  we  had  hefoie 
Doeo  exdoded 

'*The  new  ftatioiu  contamied  to  mgtmtf 
though  tried  and  hazaued  by  many  difficnltiei. 
The  ehiefii  in  the  eentra  of  the  islaad  oould  no 
longer  mr,  as  they  did  in  the  aorth  in  former 
yeaifl, '  ffave  any  of  the  chiefs  belieTed  f  We 
eonld  tell  them  of  a  few  whose  aamea  had  been 
a  terror  in  the  time  of  war,  now  hrenght  into 
obedience  to  the  gospel.  •  •  •  •  . 

**  As  in  the  early  anostolie  daya,  when  the 
Word  of  God  mightily  preyailed  and  grew, 
notwithstanding  m  terrors  of  fierce  perseea- 
tfon,  so  did  6K>d  ordain  that  his  gospel  in 
New  Zealand  should  win  its  vielorions  Way, 
and  triumph  over  all  the  opposition  ndsed 
against  it.^' 

The  address  from  which  we  quote  contains 
details  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Uie 
various  districts  of  New  Zealand,  which  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  to  transcribe* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
In  1841,  he  was  led  to  observe : — 

**  We  see  here  a  whole  nation  of  pagans 
converted  to  the  fiuth.  God  has  given  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit  to  thousands  after  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  in  this  distant 
quarter  of  the  earth.  Young  men  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  children,  all  with  one  heart  ana 
with  one  voice  praising  God  ^  all  offering  up 
daily  their  morning  and  evemng  prayers;  aU 
searching  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  way  of 
eternal  life;  all  valuing  the  Word  of  God  above 
every  other  gift;  all, In  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, bringing  forth,  and  visibly  diq)Iaying  in 
their  outward  lives,  some  fruits  of  the  i^o 
ences  of  the  Spirit.  Where  will  you  find. 
tbronghont  the  Christian  world,  more  signal 
mani^stations  of  the  presence  of  that  Spirit, 
or  more  living  evidences  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ?" 

The  great  enemy  of  the  gospel,  with  his 
watchful  eye  on  every  successful  Protestant 
mission,  came  down  in  great  force  to  sow  tares 
among  the  wheat : — 

*^  We  were  assailed  in  large  force  by  the 
Propaganda  of  Ronoe.  *  And  the  serpent  cast 
oat  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the 
woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood.  And  the  earth  helped  the 
woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swidlowed  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast 
out  of  his  mouth.'  The  attempt  to  swallow 
tip  the  infant  church  in  New  Zealand  was  made 
with  n  vi|[onr  which  became  a  better  causes 
Two  Romish  bishops,  and  I  believe  more  than 
thirty  priests  a  number  greater  than  that  <^ 
the  Protestant  eleigy — are  now  residing  im 
New  Zealand.  It  is  perhaps  a  eood  sign  when 
such  an  attack  as  tbis  is  ma^.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  expirinc  effort  of  him  who 
*  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.*  I 
am  not  disposed  to  speak  gently  of  that  cor- 
rupt church,  nor  yet  of  the  endeavours  making 
to  increase  her  influence,  because,  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone  in  NewtZealand,  I  have 
seen  that  the  omj  object  is  to  substitute  false 
coin  iastesd  of  fine  gold— the  tiaditioni  of  man 
for  the  Word  of  God.'* 

**  This  extraordinary  effort]  on  their  part 
l^nlj  niik«i  th«ir  ikilvs  tho  more  conspicuoiu, 


beoause  in  way  pot  of  th«  Idand  their  fol- 
lowersv  who  from  the  first  were  extremely  feW, 
ace  daily  being  redueed  in  number;  and  I  ear- 
nestly pray,  that  in  every  place  where  Popish 
iqgressioa  is  heard  of,  they  may  be  led  to  the 
same  eonoluslott  to  which  a  priest  at  Pover^ 
Bay  arrived  a  few  months  ago.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  nine  months,  he  told  the  natives  hs 
had  reoslted  a  letter  from  his  bishop  to  say 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong  place,  bewnse  tbie 
missionaries  were  in  occupation  before  him, 
and  that  he  must  g»  to  bmdo  of  the  islandt  in 
the  great  sea.** 

Mr  WiUiams  thai  sums  up  his  aeeoont  of 
the  mlssioa  :— 

"  But  the  inquiry  w^II  natufally  be  made, 
whethw,  amidst  this  extensive  profession  of 
Christianity,  there  be  not  a  great  deal  of  mere 
profHsion.  Doubtless  there  are  very  many 
false  professors  amavtf  so  great  a  nraltitude. 
New  ZeaUuuL  would  mdeed  be  the  antipodes 
of  all  other  portions  of  tiie  Ohriktian  Cbutch 
if  it  were  not  so.  But,  gianting  a  reasmiahle 
amount  of  exception -for  those  who,  having 
heard  the  Word  gladly,- have  by-and«by  been 
offended,  it  eaanot  be  allowed  that  it  is  a  no- 
minal Christianityy  wUeh  hak  led  a  whole 
eeople,  scattered  over  a  countff^r  as  large  as 
ngland,  to  lay  aside  the  superstitions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  take  up  a  religion  so  much 
at  variance  with  their  former  views;  so  that, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  wherever  the 
distant  smoke  points  out  the  abode  of  man,  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  with  the  rising  and  the 
setting  sun,  will  be  heard  the  bell  which  sum- 
mons the  inhabitants  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
That  Christianity  cannot  be  all  nominal  which 
has  called  for  60,000  copies  of  tiie  New  Tes- 
tament, supplied  by  the  liberalitv  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  this  country;  and  which  now  asks 
for  20,000  copies  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  with  equal  liberality  just  granted. 
It  18  not  a  nominal  Christianity  which  assem- 
bles at  the  table  of  our  Lord  between  5000  and 
6000  communicants,  who  are  only  admitted 
after  careful  examination;  or  which  draws 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Christian  the  ex. 
pression  of  a  confident  hope  in  that  Saviour 
through  whom  we  all  look  for  our  common 
salvation. 


Toraba  Mission-Sierra  Leone. 
Much  success  appears  to  have  attended  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  spread  Christianity  among  the  Yoruba 
nation — an  interesting  people  in  the  west  of 
Africa.  In  taking  leave  oi  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Crowther  and  other  miBsionaries,  a  few  months 
ago,  an  address  was  delivered  to  tbem,  on  the 
part  of  the  Society,  in  which  it  is  stated — 

**  The  first  baud  of  missionaries,  of  whom 
you.  Brother  Crowther,  were  one,  were  sent 
out  to  form  the  Yoruba  Mission  eight  years 
ago.  God  has  sTimted  a  laige  measure  of  suc- 
cess to  your  labours.  The  blessed  truths  of 
the  goBpel  have  been  heard  and  embraced  by 
more  than  500  natives.  They  have  given  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  reality  of  their  convex^ 
sion,  by  their  changed  lives  and  characters, 
and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  Lord  in  the  hour 
of  bitter  persecution.  The  number  of  |0«|| 
ooaTerti  uppean  W  b«  UtafmnE  dailj. 
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'*  Equally  «li6onfi^iig  and  nmarkabU  have 
bMn  toe  providMitial  eventi  which  haT« 
marked  the  oommeaoement  of  the  minion. 
When  internal  wars  prevented  your  advanee 
into  the  interior,  the  aYariee  of  a  chief  slave- 
trader  opened  a  wav  to  Ahbeokuta  for  his  own 
wicked  purposes  of  buying  slaves.  You  took 
advantage  of  the  opening.  He  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  hinder  yoq.  You  have  maintained 
your  position  in  spite*of  his  strenuoni  efforts 
to  dislodge  yon. 

^  Thelate  attack  of  the  King  of  Dahomey 
upon  Ahbeokuta,  and  his  ugnaf  defeat,  afford 
a  chapter  in  the  histoir  of  the  mission  full  of 
providential  interpositions,  and  demanding  oft 
our  part  fervent  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  God  who  giveth  the  victory.** 

The  odious  slave-trade,  so  prevalent  in  these 
regions,  was  the  means  of  producing  an  ao- 
auaintanee  between  the  missionaries  and  the 
Yorubans. 

*'In  1816,  our  missionaries  were  forced 
against  their  will,  from  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
to  take  refuge  from  the  persevering  hostility 
of  a  dominant  foreign  slave-trade,  under  Bri- 
tish protection  at  Sierra  Leone.  Thither, 
from  1300  miles  away,  were  brought  Yoruba 
slaves,  who  have  been  emancipated,  Chris- 
tianized, restored  to  their  own  land.    Their 


language  has  been  reduced  tp  writing;  agiun- 
mar,  a  vocabulary,  a  nrimer,  are  syatemntssing 
and  maturing  it.  AU  the  important  parts  of 
the  prayer-book,  except  the  Psalms,  Kpirtles, 
and  Gbspels,  and  many  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  translated  into  it; 
and  now — whatever  may  be  the  idiosynersiaes 
of  other  African  tribes — ^we  discover  tlat  we 
have  been  diraoted  to  one,  at  leaet,  of  spedai 
robustness  and  vigour  of  national  character — 
a  tribe  in  whom  even  the  politician  might  die- 
cem  elements  of  improvement  that  deserve  to 
be  ;^  developed  and  encouraged,  and  in  whom 
the  Christian  will  contemplate  a  hardy  plaat, 
whereinto  may  well  be  grafted  a  spray  of  the 
true  tree  of  life,  with  a  Itir  hope  that  its 
branohes  may  snread  abroad  till  they  oTer- 
shadow  the  whole  land." 

One  of  the  kings  of  the  district  has  reeantly 
sent  the  missionaries  an  invitatiou  to  take  op 
their  abode  with  him,  and  teach  him  th«  go»- 
pel.  The  recent  destmetion  of  the  town  of 
Lagos,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  slave-tnd- 
era  in  the  Bieht  of  Benin,  is  expected  to  tell 
most  £svoun^ly  on  the  interests  of  Christaaa- 
ity,  and,  through  Qod*s  blessing,  to  lead  to  a 
much  more  ceneral  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  long  misaraole 
and  down-trodden  region. 


:^i0anan(Ott0. 


lAW,  PHYMC,  AND  DITINITY, 

A  layman  of  our  church  (sm  Dr  Guthrie, 
in  a  note  to  his  Sermon  on  a  Sufficient  Main- 
tenance and  an  Efficient  Ministry),  speaking  of 
his  minister,  said,  that  if  he  had  carried  his 
talents  to  the  profeauon  of  the  law,  he  would 
have  earned  thousands  for  the  hundreds  he 
had  received.  This  suggests  the  question, 
Why  should  the  profession  of  the  ministiy  in  a 
Christian  land  m  doomed  to  comparative  po- 
verty? Where  is  there  Scripture  or  reason 
for  that  ?  But  for  delicacy,  could  not  I  men- 
tion some  two  or  three  ministers  of  our  Free 
Church,  who  would  have  shouldered  their  way 
tiirongh  crowds  of  lawyers,  stood  foremost  at 
the  bar,  and,  with  the  most  perfect  certainty, 
have  earned  their  thousands  every  year  ?  There 
are  three  learned  professions^lAw,  Phvsie, 
and  Divinity.  Now,  let  a  man,  by  his  talents 
and  industry,  rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession 
in  law,  and  he  lives  in  affluence,  lodges  him- 
self in  a  magnificent  house,  and,  be^nning  the 
world  without  a  penny,  leaves  behmd  him  an 
ample  fortune,  fairly  and  honourably  won  by 
the  talents  and  indastry  he  brought  to  his  pro* 
fession.  The  same  reward  awaits  him  who, 
devoting  himself  to  the  healing  art,  rises  to 
eminence  iu  that  profession.  We  do  not 
grodee  it,  nor  are  we  jealous  that  it  should  be 
so.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  need  for  the 
labours  of  thur  pen,  or  the  sale  of  their  library, 
or  the  ezereise  of  private  kindness,  to  extri- 
cate them  from  their  difficulties;  or,  taking 
men  when  the  tear  is  in  their  eye,  and  a  tide 
of  sorrow  iUIs  the  heart  of  the  public,  to  raise 
funds  for  maintaining  a  destitute  family.  But 
we  may  surely  be  permitted  to  ask,  why  those 
who  have  reached  the  highest  eminences  in 
the  churqh  should  not  gather  f^^  the  glean- 


ings of  sneh  a  vintage  ?  Second  and  lliixd- 
rate  men  in  other  professions  are  more  amply 
provided  for  than  those  who,  by  God^  'bless- 
ing, and  their  own  exertions,  reach  the  higbsat 
eminence  in  our  churches :  **  The  gleaaiftg  ef 
the  grapes  of  Ephraim  is  better  than  the  vin- 
tage or  Abiezer.**  Why  ahonld  sueeen  in 
every  business  and  profession  but  oae^  ivwar^ 
him  that  achieves  it  with  easy  cireumataacea 
and  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  faoiily  at 
his  death  ?  There  are  private  friends  to  wnom 
ministers  owe  much  gratitude  for  mneii  gene- 
rous kindness:  but  why  should  men,  whe»« 
talents  any  other  profession  would  nave  re* 
warded  with  abundanea,  be  left  in  cfatnaa- 
stances  that  force  them  to  exhanat 


own 

Srivate  fortunes,  be  left  more  or  less  depea- 
ent  on  private  kindness,  and,  when  tfiflyfook 
forward  to  death,  be  left  only  to  Imm  that 
some  will  stand  by  the  widow  and  Cstaeri^s, 
for  the  father^s  sake  ?  It  surely  is  not  eredit- 
able  to  Christianity,  and  must  oertMn^  prove 
injurious  to  her  interests,  that,  whila  in  evciy 
otnerbnriness  and  profession  talenta  and  ia- 
dustr^  will  secure  a  man  every  dasiiable  eoK- 
fort,  m  her  service  they  may  raise  hiii  into 
fame,  but  will  leave  him  anna  in  compaialive 
poverty. 

— — .   ^ 
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The  congregation  of  the  Free  West  CboTek, 
Brechin,  have  nnanimoualy  called  Um  Rev, 
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of  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  LL.D. 
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THE  LIVES  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  BROTHERS  HALDANE. 

No.  I. — Robert  Haldanb. 

Few  things  ore  more  remarkable  In  the  literature  of  our  daj  than  the  num- 
ber of  rebgious  biographies  which  issue  from  the  press.  Men  whom  the 
world  will  not  soon  forget  are  thus  IiTing  their  lives  over  again  for  our 
benefit — though  dead,  they  yet  continue  to  speak ;  and  solemn  voices  come 
np  to  us  from  their  tomb  warning  us  to  be  wise  for  the  eternity  on  which 
thej  have  entered.  The  high-principled  philosopher^  philanthropist,  and 
Christiao,  in  the  life  of  Dr  Chalmers ;  the  unwearied  pastor  and  patient 
labourer,  in  the  life  of  Edward  Bickersteth ;  the  Christian  legislator,  in 
the  life  of  William  Wilberforce  or  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton ;  the  successes 
and  triumphs  of  a  merchant- prince  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Budgett,  or  the 
representation  of  a  heavenly  holiness  and  love,  in  the  life  of  Robert  M. 
M*Cheyne; — ^these,  and  a  "great  cloud*'  besides,  are  all  addressing  us 
from  the  spirit-land — all  saying  to  us,  if  we  have  ears  to  hear,  '^  Prepare 
to  come  up  hither." 

We  have  before  us  a  biography  which  deserves  to  be  appended  to  the 
goodly  list, — ^we  mean,  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Hal- 
DANE  op  Airthrey,  AND  OF  HIS  Brotiikr,  James  A.  Haldane.  By  Alex- 
A2f0ER  Haxdane,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-law."  If  these 
two  brothers  were  not  epoch-making  men  in  the  very  highest  sense,  yet 
no  man  can  read  their  lives  without  perceiving  how  largely  they  influenced 
their  age,  and,  in  many  respects,  stamped  their  own  lofty  spirit  upon  it. 
To  a  considerable  extent,-  their  biography  embraces  the  religious,  or  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  for  the  past  sixty  years,  and  not  merely 
of  Scotland,  but  in  some  respects  also  of  other  portions  of  the  world,  and 
the  study  of  the  volume  enables  us  to  see  far  at  once^into  the  motives  of 
the  agents,  and  the  results  of  the  actions,  of  the  past  half-century. 

It  18  not  our  purpose  to  say  very  much  in  the  way  of  mere  criticism  on 
the  volume.  We  suppose  that  some,  while  they  read  it,  will  be  occasion- 
ally perplexed  to  discover  to  which  of  the  two  brothers  the  transactions 
described  are  to  be  assigned.  This  is  the  result  of  the  twofold  lives, — a  kind 
of  twin  biography, — in  the  same  volume.  They  often  run  into  each  other 
in  a  way  which  perplexes ;  and  could  the  author  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
a  separate  biography  for  each  relative,  the  part  due  to  them  respectively 
would  have  been  more  simple  and  perspicuous.    We  confess,  however,  that 
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the  two  brothers  were  so  much  and  so  often  identified  in  principle  and  aim, 
that  a  separate  treatment  w^ould  not  have  been  easy.  Their  lives,  as  tbey 
are,  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  religious  biographies ;  and  the 
author  has  put  his  ability  to  do  full  justice  to  his  honoured  relatives  beyond 
all  question,  by  the  ability  ydih  which  he  has  performed  his  task,  While 
he  unmasks  the  infidelity  which  occupied  some  of  the  pulpits  of  Scotland 
sixty  years  ago,  or  the  unblushing  Socinianism  of  not  a  few  of  her  ministers, 
Mr  Haldane  at  the  same  time  refreshes  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  in- 
structs the  mind  of  the  young,  regarding  the  causes  which  turned  the  tide 
in  favour  of  the  truth,  and  gave  to  it  that  ascendency  which  had  before 
been  usurped  on  behalf  of  error.  The  "  midnight  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land" is  often  referred  to ;  and  the  men  whom  God  raised  up  to  promote  a 
revival  are  mentioned  always  with  kindness,  and  generally  with  much  dis- 
crimination. John  Campbel],  the  African  traveller,  Dr  Black,  Dr  Walter 
Buchanan,  Mr  Stewart  of  Moulin,  Mr  Simeon,  Rowland  Hill,  Andrew 
Fuller,  Dr  Jones,  Dr  M'Cfie,  Dr  Chalmers,  Andrew  Thomson,  and  other 
leaders  in  the  revival, — all  pass  in  review  beforeus  here ;  and  better  than  any 
single  volume  that  we  know  does  the  volume  before  us  present  to  its  reader 
gloomy  glimpses  of  moderatism — with  its  wasting  influence  alike  on  mi- 
nisters and  people,  its  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  deeds  which  shame  the 
daylight — in  contrast  with  the  light  which  was  rising  to  dispel  the  moral 
gloom.  Episodes  may  occasionally  appear,  but  they  convey  not  a  Htde 
information  regarding  a  period  in  our  history  whose  bearing  upon  etemitj 
can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

But  we  are  not  to  attempt  a  formal  critique  upon  this  able  volume.  W« 
would  rather  present  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Mr  Robert  Haldane  in  this 
article,  and  of  his  brother  in  a  subsequent  notice,  in  order  that  our  retdeis 
may  be  made  familiar  with  the  labours  and  achievements  of  two  men  whom 
God  very  signally  honoured,  and  whose  example  it  were  well  for  our  land 
were  many  m  their  sphere  prepared  to  copy. 

We  begin  with  the  elder  brother,  who  was  bom  in  1764.  He  codd 
rank  among  his  ancestors  some  who  were  ennobled,  for  the  hoar  of  aa- 
tiquity  rested  on  his  race.    They  can  trace  back  their  origin  through  twcBty 

generations,  up  to  some  six  centuries  ago,  and  both  statesnken  and  wairioB 
istinguished  in  their  day  are  found  in  the  fhmily  records.  The  less 
equivocal  honour  of  promoting  the  Reformation  was  also  enjoyed  bysoiM 
of  them,  for  the  owners  of  Gleneagles,  the  chief  fam>>y  mansion,  were 
never  men  who  stood  second  or  third,  when  great  results  were  to  he 
achieved.  Robert  Haldane  lost  his  father  while  he  was  only  a  child ;  hat 
that  loss  was  lai^gely  compensated  by  the  watchfulness  of  his  naother,  a  de- 
vout and  loving  woman,  who  was  prepared  at  once  to  disohai^  a  diity«w 
enjoy  a  privilege  in  the  godly  upbringing  of  her  sons.  Portions  of  the  Pfealms, 
the  catechism,  and  similar  means,  were  employed  at  once  to  instniGt  and 
impress,  while  tlie  duty  of  prayer  was  inculcated  in  a  way,  and  with  a  so- 
lemnity, which  was  never  utterly  forgotten.  Often  when  her  children  were 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  did  Robert  hear  her  pray  by  their  bedside  that  God 
might  be  pleased  to  guide  them  through  a  world  which  she  felt  she  was  soon 
to  leave.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  her  children  rose  up  to  call  bef  blessed. 
She  died  in  1774  ;  and  even  an  infidel  physician  w^ho  attended  ha  de- 
clared that  "  such  a  deathbed  was  enough  to  make  one  in  lov«  with  desA-^ 
Robert  Haldane  had  more  or  less  of  religious  anxiety  horn,  about  be 
ninth  year.  He  sometimes  addressed  the  servants  of  his  hone  on  the  con- 
cerns of  their  souls,  and  indicated,  even  while  a  boy,  some  o€  that  vfi^ 
earnestness  which  eventually  signalized  him  abore  most  of  the  mcft  9i^^ 
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time.  In  the  year  1 780,  he  joined  the  "  Monarch,"  with  a  view  to  serre  his 
country  in  the  navy ;  hnt  we  need  not  chronicle  the  events  of  his  life  afloat* 
He  proved  himself  to  he  a  gallant  and  intrepid  officer,  and  did  some  heroic 
deeds.  Sir  John  Jervis  predicted  that  "  Robert  Haldane  would  one  day 
prove  an  ornament  to  his  country  ;"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
prophecy  would  have  been  fulfilled  had  he  continued  in  the  navy.  When 
going  into  action  he  prayed  that  God  might  strengthen  him  for  the  dis-» 
charge  of  his  duty  as  a  British  sailor ;  and  though  the  prayer  was  dictated 
by  the  mere  desire  of  glory,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

For  some  time  subsequent  to  1779,  Robert  Haldane  was  with  his  rela- 
tive Lord  Duncan  at  Gosport,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr 
Bogue,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  of  that  place,  and  that  ac* 
quaintance  proved  in  truth  the  turning  point  in  his  history.  His  inter- 
course with  Dr  Bogue  deepened,  developed,  and  considerably  matured 
his  religious  impressions  and  views.  His  thoughts  were  gradually  weaned 
from  naval  warfare  ;  his  whole  soul  was  trained  to  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  and  he  became  at  length  one  of  those  who  enter  largely  into  the 
command,  to  ^'  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God/'  He  retired  from  the 
navy,  spent  some  time  in  study  and  foreign  travel,  and  then  settled  in  the 
year  1786  at  Airthrey,  near  Stirling — a  spot  which  he  beautified  and 
adorned  beyond  what  was  common  in  Scotland.  Forest^  and  lake,  and 
hermitage,  mountains  and  ruins — all  that  is  ''  beauty  to  the  eye,"  were 
grouped  together  to  form  an  attractive  abode  of  baronial  grandeur. 

For  ten  years  Airthrey  was  Robert  Haldane's  home.  There  his  only 
child  was  bom  ;  there  he  exhibited  the  intrepidity  of  his  character  amid 
some  scenes  whkh  he  afterwards  regretted ;  and  there  also  the  truth  which 
had  for  years  been  claiming  him  as  its  own,  obtained  the  control  and 
ascendency  over  his  mind.  His  able  biographer  tells  that  *'  he  was  roused 
from  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death  by  the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," and  became  one  of  those  who  cherished  sanguine,  but,  as  it  proved, 
too  visionary  hopes  from  that  bloody  outbreak.  ^'  A  scene  of  melioration 
and  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,''  he  says,  ^*  seemed  to  open  to 
my  mind  ;"  and  under  the  impulse  of  these  exciting  hopes,  he  hurried  to 
conchnions  which  experience  sadly  belied.  Ignorant  as  he  then  was  of 
the  deep  degradation  inflicted  on  man  by  the  fall,  and  of  his  utter  inability 
to  rise  except  by  the  grace  of  God,  Robert  Haldane  anticipated  results, 
winch  all  who  knew  the  Bible  assured  him  could  never  be  realized  by  the 
means  which  he  admired.  The  religious  men  with  whom  he  was  now 
associating  assured  him  of  the  disappointment  which  he  was  preparing  for 
himself ;  and  he  lived  to  see  that  they  were  right.  His  zeal  for  French 
principles  was  afterwards,  or  even  at  the  time,  made  the  foundation  of  charges 
against  hhn,  which  were  understood  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  to  our 
o(Histitiition  and  government. 

Inlercourse  with  godly  men  gradually  guided  this  earnest  spirit  to  the 
tmCh.  He  halted,  indeed,  for  a  time  half-way ;  but  he  at  length  aban- 
doned all  fleeting  phantoms  for  the  solid  doctrines  which  embody  the  mind 
of  God.  His  mothei's  prayers  were  now  answered,  and  the  Son  of  God 
mile  this  man  free  indeed.  The  venerable  Dr  Innes  of  Edinburgh,  then 
ayonng  mtnisler  in  Stirling,  was  one  of  the  instruments  honoured  of  God 
to  fPfomote  this  end — a  change  which  involved  the  welfare  of  thousands. 

Thus  won  by  a  new  creation  to  the  cause  of  GK>d,  Robert  Haldane  forth* 
with  began  with  ehavacteristic  earnestness  to  spread  the  truth.  India  soon 
caught  his  attention;,  and  his  large  energetic  Tomd  appears  to  have  grasped 
its  importance  more  firmly  perhaps  than  any.  roan  of  his  age«    Dr  Innes, 
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Dr  Boffue,  and  others,  were  conferred  with,  and  one  of  the  most  magnifii 
cent  sememes  erer  devised  was  forthwith  to  have  been  executed.  His  lift, 
his  talents,  his  fortune,  were  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God. 
After  weighing  the  matter  for  six  months,  Robert  Ilaldane  proceeded  to 
act.  He  secured  the  co-operation  of  Dr  Innes,  Dr  Bogue,  and  othm, 
and  formed  a  plan  by  which  they  were  all  to  proceed  to  India  to  laboiur  is 
spreading  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Airthrey  was  to  be  sold.  Fot 
every  one  concerned,  Robert  Haldane  was  to  provide.  £B500  were  to  be 
appropriated  to  indemnify  each  of  the  clerical  coadjutors  for  any  loss  they 
might  sustain ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  and  the  entire  expense  of  outfit, 
passage,  and  the  whole  establishment,  £25,000  were  to  have  been  invested 
by  Robert  Haldane,  in  the  name  of  trustees,  to  secure  the  mission  agmst 
the  contingency  of  the  munificent  projector's  death. 

Benares  was  the  city  selected  for  their  abode  and  their  labours.  "The 
sacrifice  of  talents,  of  property,  and  of  self,  was  to  have  been  unreserved. 
....  Tndia  was  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  future  labours  and  eardily 
existence.'*  But  the  East  India  Company  opposed.  The  government  «f 
the  day,  with  Pitt  and  Dundas  at  its  head,  was  hostile  or  evasive;  aod 
neither  Haldane's  indomitable  perseverance  and  high-toned  prixieiple,  n« 
Wilberforce's  insinuating  co-operation,  nor  Bishop  Porteous's  apprdbatitm^ 
could  avail  to  carry  the  convictions  of  men  in  power.  **  The  Ooort  of 
Directors,"  with  the  obstinacy  which  often  characterizes  blind  men,  bad 
*'  weighty  and  substantial  reasons  for  declining  to  comply "  ^i*h 
Robert  Haldane's  wishes.  The  time  was  coming,  indeed,  when  they  codd 
not  keep  the  gospel  out  of  India ;  but  at  the  period  referred  to,  one  of  the 
directors  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  He  would  rather  see  a  band  of  devilsin 
India  than  a  band  of  missionaries," — and  that  opinion  prevailed.  Ho|nn^ 
against  hope,  Robert  Haldane  still  wished  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Indis. 
He  sold  his  estate,  that  all  might  be  in  train  should  other  obstacles  bete^ 
moved ;  and  to  his  dying  day,  this  man  of  capacious  mind,  and  so  capaWe 
of  forming  the  most  noble  and  comprehensive  schemes,  looked  back  on 
these  proceedings  without  regret,  or  rather  with  exultation. 

Baffled  in  regard  to  the  foreign  field,  Robert  Haldane  began  to  do  the 
more  for  home,  and  for  the  scenes  to  which  he  had  access.  A  ^Atem  of 
enlarged  and  vigorous  operations  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  Scotland  wan 
planned.  Buildings  were  erected  or  purchased  in  most  of  the  large  towm. 
The  most  celebrated  preachers  from  England  and  elsewhere  were  invifed 
to  occupy  them.  Rowland  Hill  made  tour  after  tour  in  Scotland.  Mr 
Simeon  of  Cambridge  co-operated,  though  with  greater  caution.  Audiences, 
such  as  had  not  assembled  for  many  years  to  hear  the  truth,  were  brought 
together.  2000,  4000,  5000,'  nay,  on  one  occasion  on  the  Calton  Hill  of 
Edinburgh,  from  15,000  to  20,000  assembled  to  hear  Rowland  IfiU. 
Criefl;  Dunkeld,  Perth,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  shared  in  the  biased- 
ness  of  these  visits ;  and  the  day  of  judgment  alone  can  enable  us  to  esth 
matg  the  good  that  was  done,  the  souls  that  were  converted,  the*  believers 
that  were  edified,  by  the  Spirit's  blessing  on  the  truths  proclaimed. 

Moreover,  seminaries  were  opened  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  9xA 
elsewhere,  for  the  training  of  godly  ministers.  A  church,  which  wA«|nff- 
chased  in  Glasgow,  cost  Mr  Haldane  £9000.  Dundee  was  provide!  for 
on  a  scale  of  similar  munificence.  In  short,  to  quote  his  lik^min^ed 
biographer,  •«  Robert  Haldane  had  opened,  or  made  arrangements  for  large 
places  of  worship  to  be  established  at  his  own  expense  in  Edinburgh,  Glft^ 
gow,  Dundee,  Perth,  Thurso,  Wick,  and  Elgin."  In  additton  to  all  that. 
he  had  expended,  or  was  expending,  £7000  m  educating  thirty  or  Cariy  <>f 
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the  children  ef  natiye  African  princes,  brought  to  this  country  at  his  ex- 
pense for  that  purpose.     He  walked  through  the  world  with  an  opm  hand, 
and  scattered  his  bounty  wherever  he  thought  he  could  do  good.    He  was 
exposed  to  calumny,  indeed,  and  accused  of  making  gain  of  godliness. 
Some  even  of  those  whom  his  bounty  fed  and  blessed,  thus  spoke  against 
him,  and  his  munificence  was  regarded  rather  as  the  result  of  enormous 
wealth,  than  of  high  and  sacred  principle.     He  was  even  accused  of 
"adding  thousand  to  thousand  in  the  fimds."    His  ^* fortune  seemed  to 
he  viewed  as  a  wreck  cast  upon  the  shore,  from  which  all  might  help  them- 
selves.*'  He,  however,  was  not  wearied  in  well-doing.     At  last,  he  tried  to 
preach;  and  though  his  characteristic  vehemence  occasioned  an  illness 
which  caused  him  for  a  time  to  desist,  he  was  soon  able  to  resume ;  and 
for  a  long  period  prior  to  his  death,  his  Sabbaths  were  employed  in  pro- 
claiming the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.     Auchengray,  his  new  home, 
^d  other  places,  became  the  scene  of  these  labours. 

Bat  Scotland  was  not  the  only  country  where  Robert  Haldane's  in- 
flneflce  for  good  was  felt.     His  wide  range  of  vision  embraced  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Portugal ;  and  he  devised  or  suppUed  means  for 
benefitting  them  all  through  the  truth  of  God.     Through  the  press  also  he 
laboured  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  men.     He  published  on  the  Evi* 
denoes  of  Religion,  because  he  saw  that  the  works  commonly  referred  to  in 
that  department  were,  for  the  most  part,  prepared  by  men  who  were  igno* 
rani  of  the  gospel,  or,  like  Lardner,  for  example,  corrupters  of  it.    But  it 
was  his  mission  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  his  labours  there,  whidi 
most  of  all  signalized  Robert  Haldane,  and  in  that  respect  his  works  do  most 
remarkably  toUow  him.     He  visited  Geneva,  and  when  he  arrived  there, 
he  found  some  faint  streaks  of  light,  some  feeble  glimpses  of  truth,  in  one 
or  two  minds,  but  gross  darkness  had  covered  the  people,  while  Socinianism 
was  enthroned  in  the  pulpit  of  Calvin.     Robert  Haldane,  however,  guided 
hy  the  presiding  providence  of  God,  broke  in  upon  the  darkness.     He 
gathered  sonae  of  the  youth  around  him.    He  explained  to  them  the  gospel, 
&nd  told  the  whole  truth  of  God,  which  broke  upon  their  minds  like  anew 
revelation.     A  goodly  number  of  yoimg  men  were  converted.     Charles 
Rieu,  Merle  D'Aubign6,  Gaussen,  Malan,  and  others^  were  either  won  to 
Christ,  or  stablished  and  strengthened  by  the  labours  of  this  enterprising 
disciple.      Intense  hostility  was  evoked.     Satan's  stronghold  was  not 
stormed  without  resistance ;  and  calumny,  persecution^  and  falsehood  were 
c^loyed  to  defend  it.     But  Robert  Haldane  taught  on.     Youth  afler 
youth  preferred  the  truth  to  a  lie  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he 
became,  in  some  degree,  in  our  day,  what  Calvin  was  three  centuries  ago, 
the  refbrmer  of  Switzerland  and  France.     It  became  apparent  now  why  he 
had  been  hindered  from  going  to  India,  for  God  had  much  people  for  him  to 
reclaim  in  Europe*     While  the  pastors  stormed,  the  people  heard,  and  the 
prostrate  truth  was  placed  on  its  pedestal  again.     The  Genevese  Sodnians 
drove  Malan  from  the  ministry  as  far  as  they  could,  and  compelled  M.M. 
Guers,  Pyt,  Gonthier,  Bost,  Empytaz,  Porchat,  and  L'Huillier,  to  secede 
from  the  church  at  Geneva  to  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  the  more  on  that 
account  the  word  grew  and  prevailed. 

^  The  second  father  of  the  Genevese  church  "  next  transferred  his  labours 
to  Montaoban.  About  twenty-four  students  had  welcomed  the  truth  in 
the  city  of  Calvin,  and  their  teacher  hastened  to  a  new  scene,  where  a 
somewhat  aimilar  success  crowned  his  labours.*    But  we  cannot  trace  his 


*  PertMpt  Mv  MCKt  oThto  mceesi  U  found  in  Uie  followlm  itntvooa :»"  Re  wm  hImMlf  a  Bapttet, 
^t  o«T<  r  4i4  1  bear  bim  utter  a  word  on  the  lulUect."  The  beginning  of  controversy  '•  too  often  the 
end  of  eoirrcfrton. 
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proceedings  there  in  detail.  He  was  deemed  bj  some  a-  ^disastrous 
meteor,"  by  others  he  was  regarded  as  a  shining  light,  and  many  rejoieed 
in  his  joy.  Youdis  were  won.  Monod,  Marzials,  and  others,  fek  the 
power  of  the  truth.  The  Son  of  Man  was  lifted  up,  and  drew  many  to  faim* 
The  message,  ^^  It  is  finished " — Tout  rst  accompli — ^gladdoied  many 
hearts  ;  and  the  testimonies  borne  to  Robert  Haldane's  oonqueats  in  tiitt 
peaceful  war,  are  trophies  mors  glorious  than  those  of  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  Alexanders.  By  tiiie  blessing  of  the  Spirit  on  that  truth 
which  has  a  prolific  and  yitalizing  energy,  it  is  asoertained  that  ^more 
than  sixty  ministers  had  been  oouYerted  by  his  means  in  Franca  and 
Switzerland."     How  many  souls  hare  been  converted  throogh  them ! 

But  his  sphere  of  aotion  changed  once  more.     London,  Dublin,  and  un- 
happy Ireland  in  general,  began  to  claim  his  attention.  Then  the  Apoerjrpha 
ooiitroTeiBy  engaged  all  his  energies  for  years.     He  was  one  of  the  fint  to 
see  its  importance ;  and  the  skill,  the  aidour,  and  untiring  zeal  with  whidi 
he  threw  himself  into  it,  were  worthy  of  the  noble  cause.     No  tumiag  or 
winding  of  the  Apocr3rphists  escaped  him ;  and  truly  the  amount  of  chicanay 
and  not  reputable  conduct  which  this  Life  unmasks,  is  one  of  the  moat 
humbling  lessons  of  our  times.     By  the  aid,  howeyer,  of  Dr  Andsew 
Thomson  and  other  allies,  Robert  Haldane  succeeded  in  diaeomfiking  plans 
which  were  derogatory  to  the  Word  of  Qod  ;  and  if  all  evil  has  not  since 
then  been  preyented,  its  extent  has  been  yery  largely  curtailed.     Tho 
honour  of  Scripture  was  deeply  compromised  by  the  Apocryphiats ;  and  if 
the  canon  has  been  preseryed  inviolate,  we  owe  it  v^y  much  to  the  Uesaasg 
of  Qod  on  the  labours  of  Robert  Haldane  and  his  likerminded  ooadjuton. 
The  chapters  on  the  Apocrypha  controversy,  in  the  life  of  Robert  Ha^lilf^n^^ 
contain  not  merely  a  aeserved  tribute  to  his  heroism  and  seal,  but  a  vola- 
able  abstract  of  the  different  stages  of  that  important  struggle  for  the  pure 
truth  of  God,  at  once  against  impugners  and  corrupters. 

We  cannot  now  dwell  on  the  different  publications  of  Robert  Haldane, 
whether  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  or  in  a  more  substantial  shape,  like  his 
Commentary  on  the  Romans,  and  must  hasten  too  rapidly  over  the 
maining  period  of  his  life.  He  began  his  career  with  intense  earai 
and  persevered  in  that  spirit  to  the  last  Though  playful  and  gentle,  he 
was  at  all  times  firm  for  the  truth,  and  the  enemy  of  all  compromise.  He 
oould  brook  no  diplomatic  craft,  no  organized  hypocrisy  in  the  things  of 
God.  ^^  He  spoke  truth,  he  upheld  truth,  he  propagated  truth,**  and  vras 
ever  characterized  by  ^'  simple,  uncompromising,  stem  adherence  "  to  it. 
Whether  he  saw  compromise  in  a  brother,  as  in  Daniel  Wilson  and  Charle* 
Simeon,  or  in  a  German  divine,  like  Tholuck,  or  among  those  whose  time* 
serving  was  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  he  was  sure  to  confront  it  with  the 
truth  of  God.  He  assailed  Mr  Thomas  B.  Maoaulay,  for  example,  for 
laxity  in  his  political  morals.  In  short,  though  no  bigot — ^tkough  he  <MBce 
said  at  the  close  of  an  address,  (and  the  saying  is  notable  from  the  Hm  of 
a  Baptist,)  that  the  question  at  last  would  not  be,  ^^  Whether  men  had  beco 
baptized  in  infancy  or  maturity,  but  whether  they  had  been  bapti»ed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  *' — he  was  the  stern  ^prover  of  all  that  opposed  tke  re- 
vcaled  mind  of  God ;  and  we  owe  his  biographer  more  thanks  than  eon 
easily  be  told  for  the  imflinching  manner,  worthy  of  his  great  velatiTe,  in 
which  his  firmness  is  depicted.  In  an  age  of  compromise,  and  eqniToca^ 
tion,  and  low  expediency,  it  is  gladdening  to  find  one  so  resokile  sis 
Robert  Haldane  was,  held  up  as  a  model  to  the  churches.  May  he  lie  a 
model  to  many !  Dr  Innes  said,  that  if  he  were  asked  to  name  the  man 
*^  who  has,  during  the  past  half  century,  done  most  for  the  canM  of  the 
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gospel,  be  would,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  the  name  of  Robert  Hal- 
dane ;"  and  after  a  careful  and  delighted  perusal  of  his  memoira,  we  are 
not  indisposed  to  nsecho  the  sentiment, — at  least,  with  a  single  excep- 
tkn  in  faronr  of  Dr  Chalmers.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
prepared  to  adopt  or  indorse  all  that  he  did;  but  taking,  as  he  himself 
once  did,  a  calm  retroiqpect  of  his  busy  career,  we  can  sympathise  in  his 
Bolenm  ^^  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  as  a  witness  to  the  purity  of  his 
motires,  and  his  simple  desire  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  Amid 
his  closing  scenes,  he  enjoyed  much  peace.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  so  full  of  glory  to  God,  and  so  humbling  to  man,  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  ereen  pastures  in  which  he  loved  to  lie  down.  Ills  masculine 
vigour  and  his  spiritualized  zeal  were  then  meUow  and  ripened';  and  when 
he  uttered  his  last  words,  ^^For  ever  with  the  Lord,  for  ever,  for  ever!" 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  12th  December  1842,  the  words  were  like 
the  first  notes  of  the  hosanna  which  his  ransomed  spirit  was  about  to  utter 
in  glory. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  of  the  past  half  century  who  devised  so  noble, 
lo  truly  Christian,  a  scheme  as  Robert  Haldane's  plan  regarding  India, 
and  not  more  than  one  man  of  the  same  epoch  who  rivalled,  in  any  sphere, 
his  doings  among  the  students  of  Geneva  and  Montauban. 
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Thx  spirit  of  the  times  ia  which  we  live  is  siognlarly  characterised  by  its  ten- 
dency to  resasoitate  the  past,  in  almost  every  respect,  good  or  evil,  beautiful  or 
hideous,  beneficial  or  pernicious,  in  antiquities,  literature,  politics,  and  religion. 
Egypt  and  Assyria  have  been  disinterred,  and  placed  before  us,  revealing  to  our 
scrutinizing  curiosity  their  arts,  their  sciences,  their  progress  in  civilization,  and 
their  history.  Necromancy  seems  to  be  returning  among  us  in  the  modem  dis- 
guise of  animal  magnetism,  or  mesmeriShi,  or  electro-biology,  or  whatever  well- 
sounding  designation  it  chooses  to  assume.  Barbarism,  in  its  two  extreme 
aspects  of  despotism  and  lawlessness,  has  started  into  new  life,  threatening  to 
destroy  all  true  freedom,  and  then,  by  dire  necessity,  to  rush  to  the  conflict  of 
mutual  extermination.  Popery,  repossessed  by  the  demoniacal  spirit  of  Jesuitism, 
at  once  displays  new  energy,  and  reproduces,  in  all  their  enormity,  its  principles 
and  deeds  of  idolatry,  superstition,  treachery,  intolerance,  tyranny,  and  crime. 
And  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add,  that  spiritual  Cliristianity  has  also,  to  some 
extent,  manifested  symptoms  of  revival,  and  begins  to  display  its  ancient  faith, 
hope;,  and  love,  preparatoiy  for  the  final  struggle,  in  which  all  the  awakened  and 
mustered  energies  of  the  world  will  erelong  be  engaged. 

This  course  of  reflective  thought,  which  might  be  prosecuted  in  many  direc- 
tions and  to  great  length,  has  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  very  aUe 
work  before  us,  the  **  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  by  L.  F.  Bungener,  in 
Mr  I>.  D.  Scott's  admirable  transition.  As  we  read  it,  the  interval  of  300  years, 
which  has  elapsed  since  that  council  was  held,  faded  away  from  our  memory, 
and  we  feit  as  if  we  were  present  in  the  scene  itself,  and  even  in  its  penetr'^^ia, 
txaciiig  its  intrigues,  and  uoiing  their  development.  For  this  ver}'  reason,  be- 
caasu  such  was  the  efiect  upon  us  of  its  perusal,  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  M.  Bungener's  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  may  be 
aaftumed  that  all  intelligeut  IVotestauts  know  something  about  that  celebrated 
cottoctl^  more,  probably,  than  most  Romanists  da    Its  decrees  and  its  catechism 

*  Rlildrjr  of  the  Cnmicn  of  Trent,    From  the  Frencb  of  L.  f.  Bungener,  with  (he  Aafhort  fut 
c«n  ACtloM  Md  aMIUMM.  S<»ia.  1S5& 
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have  been  repeatedhf  poUished,  both  in  the  original  Ltttin  and  in  tt«iiBKMtfiiu» 
and  are  bf  no  means  scarce.  Boi  in  order  to  make  these  thorougUy  inteliigtUe, 
it  is  necesBBTf  to  have  also  considerable  aoqnaintance  with  the  hkUtfy  both  of 
the  period  and  of  the  eoancil  itself.  Hitherto  this  has  not  been  yery  attainaUe 
bj  ordinary  readers.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  is,  the  ^^HistorT^sf  the 
Cooneil  of  Trent,  hj  Father  Paul  Sarpt,"  a  Tenetian,  bom  in  1558,  who  £ed  m 
1623,  at  the  adranced  age  of  71.  The  work  was  first  printed  at  London,  in 
Italian,  in  1619,  and  in  Latin  m  1620.  The  only  tnmslation  of  it  into  Engtidi 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  1676,  printed  in  London.  The  woik 
itself  may  be  characteriaed  as  indifferently  honest ;  but  it  was  regarded  If  the 
I^ype  as  too  faTonrable  to  Protestants,  so  much  so,  that  some  have  csDed  ite 
aothor  a  ''Protestant  in  a  friar's  frock."  The  next  is  the  "Historf  of  the 
Conncil  of  Trent,*  by  Cardinal  PaUavicini,  who  was  bom  in  1607,  and  died  h 
1667.  This  work  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  connteraeting  the  efl^t  of 
Father  PSnl's  history ;  and  the  obvious  des^n  and  studious  endeavour  of  the 
Cardinal  is  to  produce  as  favourable  an  impression  as  possible  of  the  couaeil  md 
its  proceedings,  although  even  he  makes  statements  and  admismons  whidi  reflfft 
00  credit  on  the  character  of  the  council.  These  worics  are  both  so  balky,  ud 
80  dry  and  tedious  in  style,  that  any  attempt  to  reproduce  them  in  such  i  fom 
as  to  render  them  inter^ting  to  the  present  age  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  Aad 
yet  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  Protestant  pubHe  should  have  a  eorre^ 
acquaintance  with  the  character  and  proceedings  of  that  conncil  which  gete  to 
Popery  the  form  and  impress  that  it  now  bears,  and  must  continue  to  bear  tm 
the  hoar  of  its  final  destractlon.  This  has  at  length  been  rendered  not  only 
practicable  but  easy,  by  means  of  the  vsluable  work  of  M.  Bnngener,  to  ^)^ 
therefore,  we  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  the  entire  Ftt>testant  oomnenlly 
every  where.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  CottseH^ 
Trent,  for  the  information  of  some  of  onr  readers,  before  stating  our  opbiMLOf 
M.  Bnngener's  history. 

The  Papal  system  had,  for  some  time  before  the  Beformatfen,  reafAedMob  s 

degree  of  corruption,  in  rapacity,  in  wealth,  in  licentSonsness,  in  prediguHtj  and 

luxury,  in  nameless  profligacy,  and  in  haughty  despotism,  that  all  who  were  nM 

thoroughly  enslaved  and  degraded,  were  ofifended  and  shooked.    Bemands  (^ 

some  measure  of  reform  were  loudly  and  repeatedly  uttered,  not  only  ty  the 

trampled  people,  but  also  by  insulted  princes  and  monarehs.    Numbers  evss  of 

the  clergy  were  dissatisfied  with  the  tyrannical  poww  of  tbePopedom,anda]smed 

by  the  increasing  alienation  of  the  community  areuad.    The  successive  oouBcilft 

of  Pisa  (1409),  Constance  (1414),  and  Basle  (1431),  asserted  the  superiority  oft 

general  conncil  over  the  Pope,  and  declared  their  intention  to  effsot  a  refonn, 

both  "  in  the  head  and  in  the  members  of  the  ehnreh."   This  danger  the  Popee  of 

the  period  managed  to  evade ;  but  the  very  declaration  of  that  desire  and  tfe- 

wgn  to  prosecute  reform  so  alarmed  the  Popes,  that  they  and  th^  saeeeo— w 

idike  hated  and  feared  the  name  of  a  general  council,  and  resolved  tiiat  so  far  at 

they  could  prevent  it,  no  such  conncil  should  again  be  held.    Thia  contiaaed  to 

be  the  poKcy  of  the  Popes  for  wellnigh  a  century.    Meanwhile  the  cerraptioaa 

of  the  Papal  system  increased  and  became  intolerable.    The  sale  of  IsMj^x"^ 

intended  to  meet  the  boundless  expenditnre  of  Leo  X.,  prev^rind  th^  wiairh  of 

Lttther,  and  led  to  his  vehement  denunciations  of  that  neftrions  trafior  wd  thsace 

to  the  commcDeement  of  the  Beformation.    When,  in  15&0,  a  Pi^  boil  tto^ 

denuied  the  propositions  of  Luther  as  heretical,  Luther  boldly  homed  thatboHi 

and  appealed  to  a  general  council.    The  idea  thins  again  pobUcIf  anggaatad  trsf 

adopted  by  a  diet  of  the  empire  in  1522,  which  demanded  a  general  t0mMr*»^ 

predaoed  a  memorial  bearing  the  designation  of  ^Tbe  Hnadiad  Gntmmem** 
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From  that  time  forward  the  subject  of  a  general  council  for  the  redrees  of  griev- 
ances  became  a  pennaaent  topic  of  dispute  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
the  Pope.    The  Emperor  felt  that  be  could  not  attain  the  objects  of  his  ambition 
80  bog  as  religious  differences  continued  to  agitate  and  disunite  his  German 
doininions;  and  saw. well  that  these  differences  would  continue,  aud  even  increase 
ftad  spread,  so  long  as  the  abuses  of  Popery  gave  manifest  grounds  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  consequent  strength  to  the  Protestant  powers.    He  was  anxious  for 
c<mibined  strengtli,  that  he  might  overpower  his  formidable  rival,  the  King  oi 
Prance.    For  that  reason  he  urged  the  Pope  to  summon  a  general  council,  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  consequent  suppression  of  Protestantism.    The 
Pope^  ou  the  other  hand,  disliked  any  inquiry  into  abuses,  and  dreaded  the  pro- 
bable claims  and  iofluence  of  a  council,  while  he  would  very  willingly  have  sought 
sod  obtained  the  help  of  the  imperial  power  for  the  direct  and  forcible  suppres- 
«aon  of  the  Protestants.    This  opposition  of  interests  gave  rise  to  a  course  of  in- 
cessant intrigning,  which  kept  both  parties  employed  for  above  twenty  yeara,  dur- 
iog  the  sway  of  successive  Popes.    At  length,  in  1544,  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France;  and  these  two  monarchs  agreed 
to  procure  the  oonvocation  of  a  general  council,  which  might  be  safely  convened, 
since  war,  which  had  rendered  travelling  dangerous,  was' now  at  an  end.  The  Pope 
anticipated  their  joint  application,  which  he  could  not  have  resisted,  and  issued 
a  bnl],  snmjuoning  a  council  to  be  held  at  Trent,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  in 
March  1642.    Its  time  of  meeting,  however,  was  delayed  till  December  of  that 
year,  on  the  13th  day  of  which  month  it  was  formally  opened. 

Had  we  no  historical  knowledge  respecting  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  should  be 
labia  to  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  its  real  character.    We  might  probably 
procure  and  peruse  a  copy  of  its  decrees^  and  of  the  catechism  which  bears  its 
Baine»  and  we  should  conceive  of  it  as  consisting  of  the  most  pious  and  learned 
dignitaries  and  divines  of  the  Boman  Catholic  body,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  representing  each  country  in  numbers  proportionate  to  their  respec- 
tive magnitude  and  importance,  and  met  in  grave  and  solemn  deliberation  for 
the  reform  of  abuses,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  clear  and  distinct  r&* 
statement  of  euch  doctrinal  truths  as  previous  ignorance  had  left  vague,  or  per- 
nitted  to  become  obscure.    We  should  probably  also  suppose  that  the  councO 
had  continued  steadily  and  earnestly  to  prosecute  its  important  labours  for  a  few 
yean^  not  in  Buoh  haste  as  to  prevent  doe  deliberation,  aud  not  for  so  long  a 
period  as  to  canae  many  changes  by  disease  or  death  among  its  members;  so  that 
the  result  naight  fairly  be  regarded  as  containing  the  combined  and  unanunous 
judgment  of  a  large  body  of  the  best,  ablest,  and  wisest  divines  that  Roman 
Catb<dic  Europe  could  produce.    Nothing  oould  be  more  entirely  erroneous  than 
such  a  cOBception  of  what  the  CouncU  of  Trent  was  and  did. 

When  thiA  Council  of  Trent  was  formally  opened,  on  the  13th  of  December 
154!},  there  y^ett  present  only  the  three  Papal  Iiegates,  the  Cardinal  of  Trent, 
four  arobbwliops,  twenty-five  bishops,  and  five  generals  of  monastic  orders.  Were 
these  tbirty^ight  men  entitled  to  transact  tlie  most  important  religious  affairs, 
with  ike  ftiU  and  infallible  authority  of  a  general  council,  and  to  pass  decrees  for 
ever  binding  on  all  Bomanists  throughout  the  world  ;  nay,  on  all  baptized  per- 
sons, wbether  aesenting  to  Hs  decrees  or  (Mrotesting  against  them  I  Afterwards 
we  find  from  sixty  to  seventy  present,  but  rarely  mora  than  fifty,  and  yet  it  must 
be  regarded  as  posseasing  unireieal  authority,  although  from  many  countries 
fherm  were  lew  representatives,  and  from  several  none  at  all.  Towards  the  close, 
the  number  rose  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  yet  this  formed  a  poor  repre* 
MQtaU»a  ef  Christendom,  since  Italy  alone  contained  a  greater  number  of  bishops. 
Its  eMoined  ehanoter  of  general,  or  oscumenioal,  or  universal,  was  therefore  at 
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no  time  any  thing  eke  tkan  a  fiction.    Farther,  instead  of  ii«  mttiafs  being  eoA« 
tiuuoi],3  and  of  no  protracted  darationy  so  as  to  retain  tW  beneit  of  being  o«i« 
ducted  and  concluded  by  the  same  persons,  it  was  repeatedly  iaterrapted*  and 
extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years;-  ita  wholiO  deliberatieaa  were  guided  by 
lucessaot  iatrigae»  managed  by  the  Pope  and  his  agents  so  as  te  promote  bis  ova 
designs^  and  deceive  all  others;  and  very  few  of  those  who  witnessed  its  eon* 
meucement  were  present  also  at  its  close.    It  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  Deosai* 
ber  1545,  and  suspended  on  the  11th  of  March  1548;  reopened  ga  the  1st  sf  May 
1561»  and  su^»ended  again  on  the  28th  of  April  155^    This  suspension  conliwisd 
for  very  nearly  ten  years,  till  it  was  again  reopened  on  ihsi  18th  of  Jsnaiiy 
1562,  and  it  finally  closed  on  the  4th  of  December  1563.    It  wilt  easily  be  pe* 
ceived  by  any  person  of  cajm  and  sober  judgment,  that  soch  a  owKvocatioB  oC 
ecclesiastics,  so  assembled,  so  enthralled*  so  enveloped  in  and  led  by  intagne,  n> 
frequently  interrupted^  and  with  saeh  prolonged  intervals  between  its  «eeyig% 
and  so  repeatedly  and  greatly  changed  »» to  ilaoo»p2ment  elemeByk%  its  BeabsN 
i^p,  could  not  then»  and  cannot  now^  or  ever,  have  any  rj^gbtful  olaun  to  be  i^ 
garded  as  a  true  general  council,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  highsenaduf 
designation^  and  that  its  deerees  are  not  entitled  to  any  msttiiif*  of  xmjpaak 

But  it  may  be  vie vs4  in.  a  yexy  differwit  light.  Fien  th#  fijitfc  16  was  tJbs  Mga 
of  the  Popedom  to  prevent  any  general  eouncil  from  being  held  at  alL  fiyi* 
steady  prosecution  of  a  long-continued  plan  of  ambition*  the  Popee  had  obtaiasi 
a  species  of  universal  doouaion*  centred  in  the  Popedom.    All  bishops  vtis 
brought  to  hold  their  authority  from  £(ome»    To  Borne  all  appeals  must  be 
carried.    From  Rome  emauated  all  s^itual  power*  absorbings  «rMy?cacdinft  aid, 
when  it  pleased*  annihilating  aU  civil  power«    The  only  antagottiali  which  the 
Popedom  dreaded  was  a  general  couocU;  because  it  had  been*,  awl.  was  BtiU»a 
disputed  point  whether  the  final  supremacy  over  Christendom  rosi^od  inageasnl 
eouncil  in  which  numbers  might  share*  or  in  the  Pope  himself  alonew    So  long  ^ 
there  was  no  geoe^al  conncil  sittiog*  that  point  could  be  nO'  mate-  than  a  dityate 
in  theory*  while  practii^ally  the  Pope  eojoyed  the  sole  power.    And  al^flg^ 
there  was  a  loud  and  universal  outcry  for  the  reform  of  abuses*  it  was  not  coo- 
venieut  for  the  Pope  to  grant  any  reform.    For,  if  such  a  reform  had  beeo  gaa- 
ducted  by  a  general  council*  that  very  fa^t  would  have  proclaim^  aD4  raylifie<i 
its  supremacy  over  the  Pope;  while,  if  the  Pope  himself  should  reform  tb#  altoitf 
complained  of,  there  would  be  the  less  occasion  for  the  sale  of  indulgf3Qcei*by 
which  craft  he  made  his  gain.    In  this  dilemmi^  the  first  course  of  poliqypomfid 
by  the  Com't  of  Rome  was  to  prevent  a  general  council  from  being  held;  a«d  tba 
mutual  jealousies  and  wars  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L  enabled,  this  oouise 
to  be  followed  successfully  for  twenty  years.    But  when  the  peace  concluded  hj 
these  monarchs  left  them  at  leisure  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  consoUdotioa 
of  their  respective  dominions,  both  of  which  were  almost  rent  asunder  b;p  religieos 
divisions*  the  holding  of  a  council  could  no  longer  be  prevented.;  and  the  sot 
course  of  policy  for  the  Pope  to.  pursue  was,,  so  to  manage  the.  council  as  to  reodfi 
it  entirely  subservient  to  his  own  aggfandisement.  ^ok  this  reasoiv  it  wasiiseolved 
at  Rome*  that  there  should  be  no  concessions,  no  changes,  no  reformSr  in  ^^tber 
doctrbal  tenets  or  practical  afifairs,  lest  Roman  supremacy  should  be  iruH»Ji«late<^ 
but  rather  that  aU.  Rome^s  former  pretensions  and  eiusting  powers  shonld  be  spr 
tematically  arranged  and  authoritatively  affirmed  and  rendered  perpetually  blad- 
ing.    In  order  to  secure  this  result,  the  Pope  determined  thaJL  the  deliheiatiosa 
of  the  council  should  be  dij*ected  chiefly,  aud  even  if  possible  excliisi.vel7*iAts 
the  channel  of  doctrinal  disquisitions;  for  he  saw  clearly  enongh*  that.  aU.  m^ 
tions  regarding  discipline  could,  by  dexterous  management,  be  drawn  intA  sjul 
covered  by  questions,  of  a  doctriuaj.  character.    In  vain  did.  the.  Eniperox^iVid  aU 
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who  tdvoeated  hisyiews,  Mtei&jit  to  indvee  the  eemncil  to  begin  hy  such  questions 
cf  diseipliDe  89  miglit  lead  to  the  renoml  of  abuses  and  the  redress  of  grievances. 
The  atoMist  tlwt  be  aftd  bis  partjr  could  obtain  was,  that  some  subject,  both  of 
dsetrine  and  diseifrfme,  should  be  decided  in  each  session.  This  the  Pope  reluo- 
iaaify  conceded.  But  eren  this  oonce»$>ion  scarcely  affected  his  main  design;  for 
it  was  still  possible  to  secure  the  paramount  pre-eminence  of  doctrinal  subjects  so 
as  either  to  supersede  or  absorb  a.l  matters  of  discipline  and  reform,  partly  by 
means  of  intriguing  influence,  partly  by  the  subtleties  of  Jesuitical  casuistry. 

Let  the  tbovghtfu)  reader  mark  well  the  inevitaUe  result  of  such  a  plan.     It 
had  for  many  centuries  been  the  cautious  policy  of  Rome  to  introduce  principles 
ind  theories  that  might  promote  her  progress  towards  universal  supremacy,  by 
hhitd^  by  soggeBtien%  by  the  speculative  opimong  of  theologians,  by  the  assertions 
of  individual  Popes,  and  various  other  covert  methods,  leaving  them  for  a  time 
m  tKs  indefinite  and  undecided  character,  till  they  either  pervaded  the  public 
mind  and  becanre  so  generally  believed  that  they  might  be  safely  made  part  of 
the  system,  or  nyghl  <ffe  away  and  be  forgotten,  without  involving  any  necfessity 
fcT  Rome  to  retract  what  she  had  affirmed.     But  the  course  which  the  Pope  felt 
it  necessary  to  adopt  and  pursue,  constrained  the  Council  of  Trent  to  begin  and 
proceed  by  giving  definite  form  and  express  determination  to  every  tenet  known 
sod  held  as  forming  part  of  the  Romish  system.    Such  a  process,  conducted  by  a 
council  assuming  to  be  general  and  claiming  infallibility,  led  to  the  inevitable 
resuTt  of  binding  Popery  in  adamantine  chains  of  its  own  forging;  of  crystallizing 
it  into  a  formal  and  systematic  structure,  out  of  which  it  can  never  emerge  by  a 
natural  development,  but  must  retain  the  fixed  and  rigid  death-iu-life  existence 
of  its  Tridentine  aspect  till  the  hour  of  its  final  destruction*    Before  that  fatal 
conncil  It  was  always  possible  for  the  Popish  disputant  to  evade  the  force  of  his 
antagonist's  most  pointed  and  powerful  reasoning,  by  referring  to  the  opinions ^of 
the  Others,  or  to  the  various  views  entertained  by  different  councils.    But  since 
the  CouDcit  of  Trent,  and  the  ratification  of  all  its  decrees  by  the  Pope,  all  such 
modes  ef  retreat  and  refuge  are  impracticable,  and  the  defender  of  Popery  is 
compelled  to  keep  the  ground  on  which  he  was  then  placed.    By  these  infallible 
decrees  it  nmst  stand — by  these  decrees  it  will  yet  infallibly  perish.   In  the  height 
of  its  arrogant  pride  and  cruel  despotism^  it  placed  on  its  head  as  a  crown ]of  im- 
perial dominion,  what  will  yet  prove  weightier  than  a  millstone,  crushing  it  into 
the  depth  of  the  nethermost  abyss.    The  innumerable  daring  and  blasphemous 
anathemas  which  it  delighted  to  launch  against  all  who  ventured  to  dispute  its 
decrees;,  will  yet  retura  upon  itself^  like  so  many  thunderbolts  of  vengeance,  to 
snute,  consume,  and*  destroy  it  from  the  world  which  it  destroyed.  In  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  wifi  yet  be  found  the  sentence  of  perdition  to  the  Papal 
Antlcbristy  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  Son  of  Perdition* 

Being  fully  convinced  that,  in  holding  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  framing  and 
promalgaiiBg  its  decrees^  Popery  both  consummated  its  guilt,  and'  did  the  irre- 
visible  deed  which  must  issue  in  its  own  ruin,  we  are  anxious  to  direct  the  minds 
of  allt  ittteiUgeni  Protestants  to  the  history  of  that  iaXBi  council,  &e  last  that  ever 
Rome  will  hold,  and  by  which  she  will  be  judged.  M.  Bungenep'»  history  is  the 
vtery  things  that  wss  needed.  It  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  history  of  the  Council 
of  Treat  Hwt  has  ever  beei»  written,  viewed  merely  as  a  reoovd  of  facte.  But 
whi)»  it  velates  with  strict  precision  what  was  designed  and  done,  it  furnishes  an 
aecoBipsnying  commentary  on,  and  refutation  of,  the  entire  system  of  Papal  craft, 
fraud,  Iktosheod,  and  sophistry.  Excellent  as  a  history,  it  is  equally  excellent  as 
a  work  of  a  oentroversial  character.  He  who  shall  studiously  peruse  and  tho- 
roughly^ lUKientand  it,  will  find  that  he  has  mastered  the  Popish  controversy  in 
aJl  itm  leacUog  aspects.    And  as  it  takes  a  decidedly  evangelical  view  of  every 
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topic,  it  tends  to  stroDgthen  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  tlue  Ohristiaii  Tfladflr.  In 
short,  we  give  it  our  most  oordisl  and  earnest  recommendation,  regavding  it  «s 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  ensnaring  and  perilous  times  in  whii^  ouriot  i»  oast;  aAd 
especially  fitted  to  teach  all  Protestants  what  Popery,  on  its  own  showing,  really 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  Providence 
permit  it  to  exist. 
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Looking  from  Yauxball  Bridge  towards  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  rirer 
ThameSj  the  spectator  may  observe  a  building  ivith  a  great  kaa  toof^  like 
a  railway  station,  running  down  to  the  wat^.  It  is  the  building  wfafre 
Price's  patent  candles  are  manufactured-^an  article  with  which  our  readers 
in  the  country  are  probably  more  familiar  than  we,  whoi,  having  the  bene- 
fit of  the  discoverj,  ^^ex/umo  dare  lucem^"  are  tolerably  independent  both 
of  dips  and  moulds.  If  the  spectator  turn  his  eyes  to  tne  water-^dg8,cloie 
to  the  factory,  he  may  perhaps  obserre  a  crane  swinging  gi«at  barrek  from 
a  lot  of  lighters,  which  hare  been  humorously  termed  <^The  A&ican 
Blockading  Squadron."  If  he  ask  an  explan^^on  of  this  strange  name,  ire 
offer  him  what  one  of  our  contemporaries  says  that  he  got  *^  Those  bar- 
rels contain  palm-oil ;  palm-oil  is  made  09  the  slare  coast.  It  pays  bis 
mighty  highness  Jambo-jibbery-Jee  better  to  set  hia  niggers  to  work  mak- 
ing palm-oil,  than  to  sell  them  as  slaves.  That's  it,  said  he ;  and  Fll  kaxk 
.these  lighters  to  stop  that  infernal  tiaffio,  before  all  her  Majesty's  cruisen 
'  in  the  Bight  of  Benin."  The  palm-oil  is  turned  into  patent  candles  in 
the  factory. 

During  the  last  few  years,  that  factory  has  been  the  scepe  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  experiment,  which  possesses  an  intecest  wide  as  the  Bri- 
tish empire  itself.  What  has  been  carried  on  there,  has  proved  it  to  be 
quite  possible  to  combine  with  our  factory  system  such  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
persons  employed,  as  to  produce  the  most  delightM  results.  The  painial 
collision  that  occurred  lately  between  the  working  engineers  and  theu*  em- 
ployers, must  have  served  to  reawaken  the  apprehensions  of  all  who  bare 
studied  our  social  system,  as  to  the  tremendous  danger  to  which  aooiety  is 
exposed  in  this  country,  from  the  spirit  of  alienation  that  prevails  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  employment  of  large  massea  of  tatn  as 
mere  pieces  of  machinery,  in  whose  social  and  spiritual  wel&te  Hiusie  en^- 
ployers  take  no  interest,  involyes  a  degree  of  guut  which  is  equalled  dntr 
by  the  resulting  danger.  For  our  part,  we  are  most  thoroughly  pezsqadea, 
that  a  rising  bm  growing  interest,  on  ^e  part  of  en^^yers,  in  the  welfitt« 
of  their  work  people,  would  be  one  of  the  most  hopenkl'symptems  po^'hle 
*of  the  approach  of  better  days — one  of  the  most  pi^cious  of  tii^  soml 
•fruits  of  true  Christianity — and  one  of  the  very  b6st  safegua]^  for  tlje 
continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Where  laige  numbers  of  men  are  under  one  master,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  suitable  plans  for  the  benefit. of  the  work  pe<^. 
In  such  a  case,  ^' where  there's  a  will,  them's  a  way^*'  The  jom^^tMk 
system,  however,  where  there  is  properly  no  head  to  the  concttn^iirroltes 

freater  difficulties.  Corporations  and  joint- stock  companies  Ba^  loo^ 
een  notoriously  in  the  rear,  whereyer  any  of  the  less  formed  or  l^pst^^^ 
that  proprietors  or  employers  owe  to  their  tenants  or  wQir)cQim  >S^e  been 
involved.    The  responsibility  is  so  divided^  that  'dmoeboldssi.  and  dira^ois 
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are  gGaurcely  consdoua  of  its  existence.  We  have  often  thought  that  there 
is  no  class  whom  it  would  he  more  difficult  to  arouse  to  concern  about 
their  re^onsibilities  as  proprietors  or  employers,  than  the  shareholders  of 
joint-stock  companies.  Thej  have  got  so  thoroughly  into  the  way  of 
pocketing  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  diyidend,  without  a  thought  of  how  or 
through  whom  it  is  produced,  that  it  will  be  found  most  difficult  to  get 
them  to  think  about  the  matter.  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  is  a  joint- 
stock  concern.  The  noble  manner  in  which  all  difficulties  haye  been  got 
over  in  that  company  fills  us  with  hope  that  even  joint-stock  corporations 
may  yet  be  taught — what  England  should  expect  of  all  men — to  do  their 
duty. 

Mr  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  factory,  has  beai  the 
moving  spring  of  the  delightful  operations  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a 
sketeh.  A  great  admirer  of  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby,  he  had  drunk  in,  like 
onrselres,  his  earnest  views  on  our  social  system,  and  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring,  by  the  in- 
terchange of  friendly  offices,  to  lessen  the  ever- widening  breach  between 
the  em^yei*  and  employed*  60  zealous  and  disinterested  had  been  Mr 
Wilson's  labours,  that  from  his  own  pocket  he  had  paid  out  £3289  in 
promoting  the  improvement  of  the  workpeople,  before  the  attention  of 
the  company  was  directed  to  the  matter.  To  the  honour  of  the  company 
it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  the  proprietors  have  not  only  (with  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice)  agreed  to  repay  that  sum  to  Mr  Wilson,  but  have  also 
agreed  to  vote  annually  <£900  for  purposes  of  education,  and  £300  for 
rdigpous  instriKition.  Mr  Wilson,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity by  the  proprietors,  has  resolved  to  devote  the  sum  repaid  to  him  to 
building  a  beautiful  chapel  near  the  factory,  with  rooms  for  the  workmen's 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  one  side,  and  the  schools  on  the  other. 
We  know  not  which  to  congratulate  most — the  company  that  has  such  a 
manager — ^the  manager  that  has  such  a  company~^or  the  workpeople  that 
have  both. 

Li  a  printed  letter  from  Mr  Wilson  to  the  directors,  of  which,  through 
the  kinoness  of  a  friend,  we  have  obtained  a  copy,  the  origin  of  the  schools 
is  thus  described : — 

*  The  schools  began  in  a  very  humble  way  by  half-a-dozen  of  oar  boys  hiding 
themselves  behind  a  bench  two  or  threo  times  a-week,  after  they  had  done  their 
day's  work  and  had  their  tea»  to  practise  writing  on  scraps  of  paper,  with  worn- 
out  pens  begged  from  the  oonnting-hoase.  The  foreman  of  their  department  en- 
couraged them,  and  as  they  persevered  and  were  joined  by  others  of  the  boys,  ho 
begged  that  some  rough  movable  desks  might  be  made  for  them.  Wlien  they 
had  obtained  these,  they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle-boxes  at  night,  and  set  up 
the  deskSy  and  thus  work  more  comfortably  than  before,  'aUhoagh  still  at  great 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  working  in  any  ordinary  school-room*  My 
brother  enoouraged  them  with  some  books  as  prises,  and  mai^  who  had  been  very 
backward  improved  much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole  thing 
being  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  its  value, 
that  we  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  in  it  further  than  by  these  presents 
of  books  for  prizes,  and  of  copy-books,  spelling  books,  and  Testaments,  and  by  mv 
being  (but  not  until  long  after  the  commencement,  and  after  being  much  pressed, 
mnd  being  assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint)  always  present  at  the  school 
iDeetisfs  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  authority*  but  taking  no  more  active  part 
than  jMSariag  the  most  backward  boya  their  spelling. 

''The  first  half-dozen  had  now  increased  to  about  thirty,  and  it  had  become  very 
deArable  that  they  should  have  some  better  place  in  wMch  to  have  their  school- 
meetings,  that  in  which  they  then  held  them  being  dirty,  exposed  on  all  eddes,  and 
moreover  reqtiiritig  every  school  evening  considerable  labour  to  clear  it  saffici- 
•qUj  itar  the  pnttmg  op  of  the  movable  desks.'* 
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An  old  binldiiig  was  gutled  and  ^fitted  vp  as  a  sehoolHroom  wHli  aceommo- 
dati(«  for  a  hundred.  In  the  winter  of  1848,  the  boys  goi  into  it,  and  «ft 
that  time  thej  continued  to  work  entirelj  bj  themaelTes,  some  of  tkesi 
reading  prajers  at  the  conchisicHi.  As  the  scbool  increased  in  nmibeiB,  it 
was  found  aeoessaiy  to  alter  the  sjBten^  and  it  is  now  gOTcmed  by  aa> 
thoritj. 

Another  sdbAot^  dbtinginshed  as  ^  ia,j*«hi»>k,  but  bdd  m  ^  arae 
building,  had  its  origin  in  the  following  wayr-— 

^  In  making  <  night-lights/  part  of  the  work  of  the  faetory,  it  is  better  that 
thej  should  be  made  not  long  before  being-  sent  ont,  and,  as  the  demand  for 
them  varies  greatly,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  on  a  number  of  additional  hop 
in  a  busy  tioM,  and  then  to  let  then  go  again  when  the  dietaand  sladwai.  In 
▼ery  many  oases  they  were  taken  away  froa  sehools  te  eoaio  inte  tbe  iacteryi 
but  frequently  did  not  go  back  to  sehool  again  after  once  being  at  vork,  bit 
idled  about  and  learned  bad  Iiabits  in  the  streets,  until  we  couid  employ  them 
again.  The  new  room  enabled  us  to  start  a  day-school,  to  which  to  send  np 
yeung  beys  when  not  wanted  in  the  work.  There  is  stOl  great  difficulty  wit^ 
the  elder  ones,  those  who  would  be  quite  out  oi  plaeo  in  aa  orcKnary  day-sebool, 
aad  are  of  aa  age  when  diey  ought  to  be  working,  aad  set  scboolrag,  in  the  dij 
time.  Many  of  these  have  to  leave  us  every  spring.  Bnt  with  all  the  yevnger 
ones,  the  difficulty  has  been  completely  got  over,  from  the  tixae  of  starting 
the  day-schooL  They  pass  from  factory  to  school,  and  from  school  to  fieustorj 
again,  at  a  moment's  notice,  according  to  the  variations  of  the  work,  and  are 
equaHy  well  employed,  and  equally  forming  good  habits  in  each,  and  are  kept 
in  the  same  discipline  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  There  was  a  good  instance  d 
tiie  working  of  this  a  Uttle  before  your  inspection  of  the  sehool  on  Taesday  after- 
noon. When  you  asked  the  master  tho  number  in  the  school^  h«  answered  *$ 
hundred/  but  that  the  week  before  he  had  had  140^  the  forty  having  been  since 
taken  down  to  work.  Probably  were  yon  to  see  the  school  again  a  week  or  twe 
hence,  you  would  find  many  or  all  of  these  forty  returned  to  it,  to  remain  there 
until  the  next  press  of  worl." 

It  ifi  fouibd  to  be  a  very  great  advantage  thus  to  have  boys-  of  ksews 
character  in  attendance  for  any  pressure  or  emergency;  and  in  a  future  pert 
of  his  letter^  Mr  Wilson  in  showing  how  the  schoc^-expenditare  is  redtj 
repaid  to  the  company,  thus  adyerts  to  the  commercial  adnuitage  of  tliis 
arrangement : — 

''HI  were  teoed  to  como to  some  partieuiar, prtyf^  instHiiees  of  beneift te tlie 
business,  I  should  take  first  the  one  which  you  witnessed  the  other  night  after 
eoBung  down  from  the  schools  into  the  fhctory,  a  number  of  boys  working  m 
steadily  and  well  at  what  a  few  years  back  we  shenid  not  haw  thonght  of  trust- 
ing to  any  but  men,  it  being  work  requiring  nmch  greater  care  and  attention  thsa 
can  be  reckoned  upon  from  ordinary  untramed  factory  boys*  Yet  even  here  tlM 
exaet  pecuniary  benefit  caanot  be  stated,  for  the  boys  whom  yon  saw  at  work  sn 
not  substitutes  for  men,  but  for  maehinery.  It  is  the  fact  of  our  having  at  com- 
mand cheap  boy  labour  which  we  dare  trust,  that  enables  us  to  make  now  by 
baud  the  better  sorts  of  candles,,  which  we  used  to  make,  like  the  other  sort?)  is 
the  machines,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  material,  when  n 
made  were  never  free  from  imperfection.  The  benefit  will  come  to  us,  not  ia 
saving  of  wages  (for  had  the  choice  been  only  between  the  man's  dear  labour  and 
the  machines^  we  should  have  stuck  to  the  machines),  but  in  inereased  tnde 
through  the  imperfections  of  the  candles  alluded  to  being  removed.** 

The  first  school- room  having  soon  become  over-crowded,  another  was 
built  over  it.  In  1849,  when  an  additional  branch  of  business  wasadopted, 
a  railway  arch  adjoinining  the  factory  was  fitted  up  as  a  school  connected 
with  that  branch ;  thus  making  in  all  three  school-rooms,  in  fnll  opetntiofl 
at  diflferent  hours,  by  day  and  by  night,  for.  both^oys  and  girls  connected 
with  the  works. 
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When  tbesotKMlB  wom  Btoried,  a  j^eaaasldeTke  irasfiiUeft  on  for  mak- 
ttg  tikdm  popular  >^ 

**'We  repeatedly,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  asked  all  the  school  to""a 
tfB-party  in  the  new  room.  The  first  tea  was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fact 
that  very  man^r^f  tKe  boys  had  not  been  at  any  thing  of  the  sort  before,  and  that 
many  of  themiMt  being-  then  io  the  habit  of  gohig  to  ohureb,  had  noTer  perhaps 
pal  theqMolvee  ialo  diMeut  clMbea  at  alL  Thoaa  who  cane  nafcidily  or  dirtily 
dres8«d  to  our  firal  tea,  foelii^  thesMolvea  o«t  of  keeping  with  the  whole  things 
tried  hard  to  avoid  tliis  at  the  next  party.  I  hope  that  to  several  our  first  tea  was 
the  occasion  of  their  taking  to  neat  dressing  for  life.  I  will  just  mention  here, 
that  90  far  as  our  experience  goes,  there  is  not  with  boys  as  there  is  with  girls, 
say  daager  whatever  m  leading  them  to  think  nnieh  of  their  dress,  for  the  more 
tbey  attsesi  to  it  the  neaer  febsy  gel  to  plain  blaek.  Almost  all  oav  best  boys 
BOW  ceaie  ta  the  ehapel  im  pteia  bhiek»  tbeogh  ael  a  wsvd  has  ever  been  said  Io 
tbaiB,  ar  required  ta  he  said,  about  their  dras.  By  the  help  of  these  tea-parties^ 
v«  made  the  boya  who  did  not  belong  to  the  school  feel  awkward  aad  uncomfort* 
able  about  not  doing  so— oand  very  many  joined,  several  however  stipulating  that 
tbey  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be  supposed  to  be 
their  nMtWe  for  joint&g." 

In  following  up  the  plan  of  combiniag  as  much  pleasure  as  posaLUe  with 
tbe  schools^  tUe  next  step  was  to  teach,  thet  boys  cricket.  The  prevalence 
of  cholera  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this.  Air  and  exercise  were 
recommended  as  the  very  best  preventives  of  that  disease  ;  a  cricket-afield 
was  therefore  obtained,  and  for  a  time  the  school  was  shut  up ;  and  so  sue- 
cessiul  was  the  experiment  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  that  thou£;)i  in  the 
district  of  Lambeth  the  cholera  mowed  down  its  victims  by  huudreda  and 
thousands,  only  one  boy  connected  with  the  factory  was  canied  off. 

Begun  in  this  way»  the  cricket  has  gone  on  most  famously  ever  since, 
both  men  and  boys  taking  part  in  it ;  and  Mr  Wilson  thus  speaks  of  its 
social  effects  i — 

**  I  think  tlie  mixtiig  of  the  begra  and  myself  with  the  men  in  the  orieket  and 
gardsniag  prodaced  muoh  f^d  uaA  kitMUy  ^liag  amoag  us  all»  and  liae  moNie 
many  work  together  io  the  iaatory  deriog  the  wioter  as  friendsy.  who  felt  aUaoet 
as  strangers  before.  I  caaaoawer  ibr  myself  that  I  got  to  know  well^and  to  like 
many  or  the  men  whom  I  had  scarcely  known  at  all  before,  and  I  believe  they 
^ot  to  know  and  like  me.  I  hope  for  very  much  more  of  these  good  effects  from 
the  crieket  o5  the  coniag  svnHBer.*^ 

Another  Tery  salutary  use  of  the  cricket-ground  ia  ia  GOAneetioa  with 
tbe  night*-wock  :-^ 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  gardens  and  the  crTdDst  withoet  noticing  that  they  hare 
been  the  meane  of  soAeaing  to  the  beys  one  of  the  greatest  evils  now  existing  in 
the  fiwtory*'~the  night-wosi^  for  which  the  men  and  boys  come  in  at  six  in  the 
evening  to-  leave  at  sis.  ia  the  morning.  My  bvother  and  myself  Uvo  in  hopes  of 
seeing  this  entirely  done  away  with  in  the  course  of  years.  To  do  away  with  it 
now  would  require  so  very  heavy  an  outlay,  that  we  feel  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  propose  it.  The  boys  who  are  on  night- work  do  not  go  to  bed  directly 
thtfir  work  is  over,  being  generally  unable  to  sleep  if  they  do  so.  The^  need  to 
dawdle  about,  or  to  take  a  wajk,  or  in  seme  other  wn^y  get  rid  of  tSie  time  tiU  a 
little  le^er  in  the  dsy»  when  tbey  weal  to  bed  just  time  enou^  to  get  aa  much 
sleep  as  they  needed  before  getting  up  for  work  again.  The  same  boys  are  not 
always  at  nigjitwork,  but  there  are  two  gangs  which  take  it  in  turns;  those  who 
are  on  day-work  one  week  are  on  night*work  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now,  all  last 
summer  the  night-gang  of  boys  on  leaving  work  at  sixo'clook  in  the  morning, 
went  8traig4tt  to  our  field,  and  there  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  in  gar- 
dening and  cricket  until  about  a  quarter  past  eiglit;  they  then  coUeoted  in  a  shed 
which  we  iisaxa  on  the  ground  to  hear  a  verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  read 
to  them,  a«A  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  before  going  home  to  sleep;  and 
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the  way  in  which  they  joined  in  this  little  religioiis  Bemoe«  ooming  as  it  did  jut 
as  a  paxt  of  their  enjoyment,  would  make  one  hope  for  very  happy  effecti  from 
it." 

Sumfner  excurnans  focm  another  department  oi  the  appliances  for  social 
and  moral  improyement  adopted  by  this  excellent  company*    Mr  Wilwii 

gVes  a  detail  of  one  to  Quildford  in  1850,  and  one  to  Heme  Bay  in  1851. 
oth  were  conducted  on  the  generous  scale  as  to  expense  which  has  beoi 
usual  in  the  company ;  the  former  costing  the  sum  of  £28,  and  the  latter 
£48. 

We  hare  not  yet  alluded  to  the  rsli^oui  services  in  connection  with  the 
company.  These  are  various  and  de^y  interesting.  We  have  bea 
both  gratified  and  struck  by  the  numerous  referoioes  in  Mr  Wilson's  lettci 
to  the  cheerful  attention  to  religious  duty  that  seems  to  prevail  among  all 
the  people  in  the  establishment  We  have  already  noticed  the  practiM  of 
the  boys  to  have  prayer  at  the  termination  of  their  school-work.  At  the 
excursion  to  Guildford,  the  whole  party  had  a  religious  service  in  a  church 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  boys  who  had  brought  their  books  chaunting  their 
part  as  they  do  in  their  own  chapel.  When  the  cricket-ground  was 
opened,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  for 
the  boys,  when  the  game  was  finished,  to  collect  in  a  comer  of  the  field, 
and  take  off  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer  for  the  safety  from  cholera 
of  themselves  and  their  friends.  There  are,  besides,  various  r^lar  ser- 
vices connected  with  the  factory.  In  the  lower  school-room  the  chaplain 
has  a  short  service  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  six  for  the  men,  some  of 
whom  come  just  before  beginning  their  day's  work,  and  are  there  joined 
by  others  just  after  finishing  their  night's  work.  The  time  till  six  is  takai 
ixp  with  singing  a  hymn  with  the  organ,  reading  and  explainittg  a  fe^ 
verses  of  the  Bible,  and  short  prayers.  At  five  minutes  past  six;i  there  is 
a  similar  service^  in  the  same  room,  for  such  of  the  boys  as  can  atteDi 
There  is  also  a  counting-house  service  at  half -past  ^bt  Some  of  these 
services  had  their  origin  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The  death  by  droTrn* 
ing  of  a  young  man  connected  with  the  factory,  and  narrow  escape  of 
other  three,  gave  rise  to  one  of  them,  and  another  had  its  origiui  like  the 
cricket,  in  the  cholera. 

The  permanent  chaplain,  who  has  been  recently  appointed^  exepeiiei  a 
salutary  siiperintendence  and  control  over  all  these  arrangements  and  (de- 
rations. He  also  visits  the  sick,  teaches  in  several  of  the  schools,  acqoaiflta 
himself  with  the  homes  of  all  the  young  persons  employed,  and  w^ 
himself  familiar  with  the  characters  of  the  men. 

Besides  all  these  arrangements,  there  are  special  provisians  ibr  the  Sab- 
bath-dav.  The  majority  of  the  boys  were  found  to  be  negligent  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  their  parents.  Anrauogements 
were  made  for  occupying  a  chapel  in  Kennington  Lane.  The  boys  £11  the 
two  galleries,  and  do  all  the  congregational  part  of  the  service.  The^l* 
sit  below,  and  also  a  good  many  of  the  men  and  their  Emilias.  .  The  neigh- 
bours fill  any  space  not  occupied  by  the  factory  people. 

The  number  of  young  people,  belonging  to  all  the  3choob»  <m  A^i^J 
when  they  were  inspected  by  the  directors,  was:— 

Belmont  Evenine-School,  •        .        •        •  211 

Bebnont  Day-S^ool,  ....  103    < 

Night-Light  Boys' School,  •        •        .        «          97 

NightrLight  Girls' Sohool,  ....  101 

Total,  .  •     MS 
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Mr  Wilfion  expects  that  in  the  best  season  of  next  winter  the  number  will 
be  800. 

The  whole  expense,  as  we  hare  said,  was  originally  defrayed  bj  Mr  TTil- 
son  himself.  Up  to  Slst  December  last,  the  total  expenditure  had  been 
£8,i89^  and  the  yearly  sum  requisite  for  schools,  chapel,  cricket,  chaplain, 
masters,  &c.|  &c.,  was  reckoned  at  £1105  per  annum.  With  a  salary  of 
£1000  a-year,  as  nranager,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Mr  Wilson  telling  us, 
that  he  has  had  some  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet. 

And  the  spirit  in  which  he  tells  us  of  all  that  has  been  done  is  that  of 
one  who  has  had  far  more  delight  in  laying  out  his  money  in  these  ways, 
and  thus  promoting  a  cordial  and  happy  spirit,  than  he  could  hare  had  if 
he  had  sunk  every  sixpence  in  consols  or  Blast  India  stock.  Long  may  he 
live  tOvgiTe  and  receiTe  the  pleasure  which  has  hitherto  attended  these  va- 
nous  operations*  and  may  he  have  his  joy  increased  tenfold,  by  finding 
his  good  example  copied  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  so  seeing  a  bright  star 
of  hope  arise  in  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  our  social  firmament. 
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BT  A  WORKING  HAK. 


"  Hear  the  just  law— the  judgment  of  the  skies ! 
He  that  bates  truth  ihall  be  the  dape  of  lies : 
And  be  that  tciU  be  cheated  to  the  Ia«t» 


Deluiloiis  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  him  fast  f" 

C^tpet't  "  Progren  €f  Error/' 

Tim  life  of  the  many  is  a  life  of  toil.  Their  waking  existence  is  for  the 
»ost  part  spent  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  body.  The  years  of  in- 
fancy come  and  go  like  a  dream,  and  the  sportive  thoughtlessness  of  yout& 
is  soon  chased  away  by  labour  and  care.  Thrown  now  on  their  own  re- 
sources, 00  to  speak,  they  come  to  deal  in  a  closer  way  with  men  and 
things,  and  these  appear  to  them  in  a  somewhat  new  and  difierent  li^ht; 
As  time  glides  on,  me  stem  realities  of  life  banish  many  a  bright  vision, 
and  teach  lessons  which  the  schoolmaster  never  incxilcated.  They  are  called 
on  to  perform  duties,  to  meet  difficulties,  to  resist  temptations,  and  to  bear 
trials,  on  which,  perhaps,  they  never  once  reckoned.  And  if,  after  a  life 
of  labour  and*  sorrow,  they  are  to  close  their  eyes  in  "  eternal  sleep,"  their 
existence  on  earth  is  a  mockery — a  problem,  alike  distressing  and  defying 
solution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  but  a  truism  to  say,  that,  previous  to  the  days  of 
Paine,  few  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community  in  this  country  knew 
any  thing  of  infidels  or  their  writings,  and  that  still  f^wer  had  embraced 
infidelity.  The  sceptic  writers  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  Hobbes,  Herbert, 
and  Bofingbroke,  together  with  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent, 
wrote  an\j  for  the  rich  and  the  learned,  and  probably  never  dreamed  of 
writing  for  the  masses.  The  man  of  rank  and  power,  though  he  might 
be  a  fireethinker  himself,  deemed  it  prudent  and  politic  that  the  people 
should  attend  on  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  ^  I  go  to  church,"  said 
Horace  Wnlpole,  ^<to  induce  my  servants  to  go;  a  moral  sermon  may  do 
them  good ;  but  I  set  them  the  example  of  listening,  not  of  believing." 

At  a  period  lamentably  opportune  appeared  the  '*  Age  of  Reason."  The 
French  Rerohition  which,  like  a  whirlwind,  overthrew  the  nobility,  crown, 
and  titled  clergy,  was  still  pondered  as  a  ^*  great  fact."  The  ^^  Ilights  of 
3fan,"  had  l>een  widely  disseminated,  no  fewer  than  80,000  copies  are  said 
to  have  been  sdML  in  one  month.  Its  author  was  numbered  amongst  the 
^^  Friendfl  of  the  People,"  and  held  to  be  unjustly  persecuted.    At  this 
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juncture  l^e  ^  Age  of  Reason  "  ismed  from  the  press.  N«r  did  it  reqmte 
any  uncommon  sagacity  to  perceive  that  such  a  work  was  but  too  well  fitted 
to  become  an  infidel  primer — a  popular  text-book.  Ii&  langoage  eotrse 
and  unphilosophical,  mist^en  for  plainness  of  speech;  in  ciiticiim  recklcas 
and  sayagey  construed  into  earnest  truthfulness,  the  reader  was  never  mp- 
tified  by  any  thing  like  the  philosophy  of  Hobbe%  the  rdinement  of 
Shafte^ury,  or  the  subtlety  of  Hume.  Its  anthor  stood  apart,  like  Mil- 
ton's Belial — 

'*  Tb«  leMt  eractod  spirit  that  fell  firem  beaTan." 

^^  The  publication  of  the  '  Age  of  Reason,'  *'  says  a  sceptic  writec«  ^^  wai 
followed  by  a  wider  dissemination  of  infidd  literature  than  had  ever  taken 
place  in  any  former  age.     An  under  cunent  of  soepticisHi  ran  through  a 
targe  portion  of  the  press.     The  books  which  had  hitherto  been  eonfiocd 
to  the  learned  few,  were  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  masses^  who  woe 
HOW  better  fitted  for  appreciating  them,  owing  to  the  taste  for  mpensf 
reading  which  had  been  generated.''    Notwithstanding  what  is  here  atatedf 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  Paine's  infidel  publication  was  little  known 
to  the  common  people  for  many  years ;  and  even  the  writer  of  the  para* 
graph  quoted  admits,  in  the  immediately  preceding  one,  that  the  ''  book 
was  for  a  long  time  receiyed  with  horror  even  by  the  populace."    But  iii 
regard  to  this  matter,  the  truth  doubtless  is,  that  the  spread  of  Paine's  poli- 
tical writings  pared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  his  infidel  worki  which 
was  sought  after,  and  perused  chiefly,  by  those  of  the  masses  who  might  be 
termed  ^'  political  discontents,"  or  ^^  great  readers."     I  remember,  when  a 
boy,  hearing  Paine  named  as  the  author  of  the  womt  book  ever  penned 
against  the  Bible.     Years  rolled  away,  and  the  book  camo  into  ny  handfi 
My  father  surprised  me  reading  it     He  read  me  a  very  salutary  lecture  in 
regard  to  the  perusal  of  that  and  kindred  works,  and  in  a  day  or  two  fu^ 
nished  me  with  ^^  Watscm's  Apology."     It  was  nothing  uncommon,  how^ 
ever,  to  hear  an  intelligent  artisan  denounce  the  ''  Age  of  Reason,"  and 
speak  favouraUy  of  the  ^^  Rights  of  Man."    But  if  the  former  waa  c<Mige- 
nial  to  some  from  its  daring  scurrility,  and  to  others  who  would  be  scep^ 
fiN>m  an  intolerable  desire  of  notoriety,  all  other  methodB  having  failed,  it 
18  now  almost  lost  sight  of  amid  the  amasing  mass  of  other,  and,  as  i* 
imagined,  improved  materials  now  in  use,  in  rearing  the  fabric  of  i&fi* 
delity. 

An  opinion,  we  fear,  is  abroad  in  the  Christian  world,  that  the  verj 
£mited  incomes  of  working  men,  and  their  few  opp<Nrtusilie8  of  reading, 
will  for  ever  preclude  a  dose  acquaintance  wi&  the  bulky -and  expeosi^^ 
infidelity  of  Germany  and  France;  and,  consequently,  that  their  scq^ticiao 
must  be  drawn  from  the  meanest  and  muddiest  sources.  That  such  an  opi- 
nion is  not  a  very  correct  one,  may  be  shown  in  a  few  sentences.  Manj 
working  men,  avowedly  sceptic,  do  lack  the  means  to  purchase  any  ceetlj 
infidel  work.  But,  alas  I  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  done,  and  aR 
still  doing,  much  to  supply  this  deficiency*  For  example,  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  six  volumes  of  Augustus  Comte  was  promifled  more  tbaa 
a  year  af;o,  and  a  London  paper  pledged  itself  to  a  swies  of  articles  on  the 
abridgment  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  The  wont  portion^  perhaps,  of  the 
writings  of  Strauss,  Proudhon,  and  others  of  the  same  stanro,  hare  heen 

fiven  to  the  British  public  in  a  similar  way.  Greg's  ^-  Cpsed  of  Christtf- 
om,"  and  Dr  Giles's  '^  Hebrew  Records,"  two  works  whidi  evidoitly  big- 
gest that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  to  be  regarded  merely  ^ 
^^  records,"  not  as  '^  revelations,"  were  reviewed  and  partly  enpoondd  to 
the  people  in  the  pages  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  while  another  jouaal  hielj 
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defoied  its  eolumns  to  a  popular  comparison  between  F.  Newman's 
"Pliases  of  Faith"  and  Hennel's  ^^  Origin  of  Christianity."  Moreorer,  a 
Loodoa  atJbebt  has  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Philosophic 
Tjpe  of  Religion,"  a  digest^  accompanied  with  criticisms,  of  F.  Newman's 
"  EuMj  towaods  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,''  at  a  price  twenty-four 
times  Isss  than  that  of  Newman's  work.  The  ^'Philosophic  Type"  is 
designed  to  point  out  what  in&dels  would  put  in  the  f^ace  of  religion,  Tiz., 
Rationalism.  Indieed,  the  infidel  press  teems  with  commentaiies  and  cri- 
tiotsms  on  the  more  abstruse  writers  in  this  walk.  And  not  a  few  infamous 
works  aro  published  al  the  present  day,  ^^  to  suit  the  pocket  of  the  poorest 
reader,"  injurtkinp  numbers.  By  these  means  &e  masses  are  indoctrtn* 
ated  in  all  the  baneful  fusibilities  of  Rationalism,  the  diablery  of  Social- 
iun,  the  grandiloquent  and  fallacious  utterances  of  Pantheism;  in  short, 
in  ^e  most  specious,  daring,  and  intellectual  impiety,  whether  published  in 
this  country  or  on  the  continent,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  with  uttle  mental 
exertion. 

^^  Three  parties,"  says  the  conductor  of  a  modem  atheistical  work,  ^<  are 
known  for  implied  or  positiire  opposition  to  Christianity,  yiz.,  the  dissolute, 
the  indifferent,  and  the  intellectually  independent."  ^e  intellectually  in* 
d^pend^it  pkime  thenselres,  it  is  ofident,  on  occupjring  a  mudi  nobler 
and  more  sleTated  platfoim  than  the  other  two,  becMise  ^*  they  do  think,'* 
Their  ^^  principle''  is  the  recognition  of  the  secular  sphere  as  the  province 
of  man.  Science  with  them  is  the  sole  providence  of  man;  ethics  are  in* 
dependent  of  Christianity,  u  «.  wherever  there  is  a  moral  end  proposed, 
there  is  a  iecular  path  to  it,  and  reason  o/ons  is  to  be  trusted.  It  is  not 
our  design,  however,  to  attend  to  these  distinctions.  Neither  do  we  inquire 
how  infidelity  is  developed  amongst  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Let  us 
merely  remark  here,  that  with  them  it  has  long  been  cherished,  and  from 
diem,  by  books,  example,  ftc,  it  has  descended  to  the  humblest  ranks  in 
society,  where  hearts  like  their  own  are  ever  ^  ready  to  depart  from  the 
Hvii^  Gk>d,"  and  whare,  fitom  position  in  life,  folly  is  more  apparent,  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  man. 

A  few  words,  then,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  sceptical  portion  of  our 
toiling  popubtion  manifest  their  hostility  to  Christianity.  The  existence 
«f  6od» 

*'  Tb»  mifhty  onwte 

Of  causes!  mighty  cau»e  uncauteil!'' 

in  by  some  miUushingly  called  in  question — by  others  even  boldly  denied. 
The  Bible  is  termed  a  mass  of  contxadictions  and  absurdities;  one  portion 
of  it,  according  to  then,  bdng  below  morality,  while  another  portion  of  it 
is  looked  upon  as  above  morality,  t.  e^  impraeticable,  or  never  exhikated. 
Preaching  is  accounted  W(»8e  than  foolishness,  for  a  more  opprobrious 
-word  is  genetally  employed.  Missionary  enterprise  is  a  never>^iling  sub* 
ject  of  ridicule.  And  die  Sabbath,  the  day  of  rest!  so  pre-eminently  ^  sore 
labour's  bath!'*  how  is  it  kept?     By  "^a  holy  resting"  ?     Aks!  no. 

In  that  dwelling  no  family  altar  has  been  mared,  no  voice  of  psalms  is 
heard,  no  prayer  ascends  firam  grateful  hearts  to  the  God  of  Bethel ;  there 
is  no  neparalion  ibr  the  sanotuary ;  the  soul  and  eternify  are  forgotten^  or 
if  mwuk  words  are  uttered,  it  is  unwittingly  or  in  jest.  The  father  forgets 
or  eoBtemnahis  best  benefisctor,  the  children  are  orphans,  the  wife  a  widow. 
The  Sabbath  s  pricelesB  hours  are  squandered,  lost  over  the  newspaper,  the 
pai^ea  of  the  sceptic  bard  or  the  dramatist,  the  merely  moral  or  grossly 
infidel  weekly  setnd,-^— any  thing  save  the  Bible ;  in  wandering  in  the  fields, 
ia  ekStending  Sunday  meetingB  or  pleasure  parties,  and  not  unfrequenMy 
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amid  scenes  of  riot,  debauchery,  and  licentionoiess.  It  is  painfol  to  epedc 
thuSf  but  truth  must  not  be  sacn£oed  to  feeling.  Hott  loi^,  xnj  fellow- 
workens  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Pause  in  yourheadloDg 
course,  and  examine  well  how  it  fiu:es  with  those  who,  thoij^  abstaining 
from  their  usual  worldly  labours,  do  noi  rest  on  the  Sabbath*  Haye  such 
been  hale-looking  and  long  livers  generally  ?  Experience  bears  testimony 
to  the  reverse.  How  many  have  dated  their  &rewell  to  health  froiatbe 
period  when  the  day  of  rest  was  felt  to  be  a  weariness,  perhaps  an  k- 
tolerable  nightmare ;  when  relief  was  sought  in  quarters  where  the  strong 
have  been  wouaided,  and  the  mighty  slain;  the  sequel  <^  whose  had 
history  has,  in  too  many  mstanoes,  been  a  sadder  atoiy  than  one  of  nuoed 
heallh.  Eetum,  then,  my  fellow-labourers,  return  !  and  let  us  duly  pnze 
and  firmly  maintain  our  Sabbaths.  Why  should  we  break  off  a  Hnk,  a 
single  Unk  from  our  chain  of  years  ?  Do  we  not  grow  old  and  die  soon 
enough  ?  It  is  but  a  little  while  and  our  eye  will  become  dim,  o«r  aim 
wxak,  the  great  army  of  workers  will  then  still  go  forth,  but  we  nerer 
more. 

It  appears  to  the  writer,  however,  that  the  infidelit^r  of  the  masses  is  a 
much  more  embroiled  and  complicated  system  than  that  of  the  clan  of 
sceptics  who  require  not  to  earn  their  bread  '^  in  the  sweaJt  of  their  fae&" 
The  former^  though  at  one  with  the  latter  in  discarding  xevehition,  imagine 
they  find  much  in  their  condition  in  life,  and  in  the  conduct  of  mftny  1^0 
profess  to  have  higher  views  and  aims,  to  justify  and  confirm  them  in 
their  disbelief*  We  shall  notice  briefly  how  their  infidelity  is  expreaaed 
on  these  points.  It  maintains  that  during  a  period  extendmg  over  some 
forty  years  from  the  present  date,  the  social  condition  of  the  labooii&g 
classes  has  proceeded  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  speed  wilii  which  art  and 
science  have  progressed.  In  connection  with  this,  it  frequently  asks  witk 
an  air  of  triumph,  ^^  Who  amongst  the  religious  wv>rld  has  stepped  Mi 
to  aid  us  in  our  struggles  with  this  mig^y  and  g^wing  evil,  which 
threatens  to  swe^  the  last  crumb  from  our  board,  and  that  at  no  dislant 
day  ?  "  The  various  newspapers  and  periodicals  passing  under  the  name 
of  the  infidel  press,  it  reckons  the  chief  advocates  fox  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes,  both  in  regard  to  education  and  temporal  wellbeing  in 
general.  To  its  diseased  vision  a  supposed  blemish  on  the  character  of  one 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a  certain  religious  clas%  is  observed 
rapidly  overspreading  the  whole  man,  and  anon  aU  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The  efforts  put  forth  to  prevent  passenger 
trains  running  on  the  Lord's  day,  are  held  to  be  a  cnisade  agsinst  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  the  shutting  of  the  Post-office  on  the  Sabbath 
would  be  viewed  as  a  measure  bearing  almost  exdusively  on  th«  poor,-^^e 
man  of  wealth  and  influenoCi  it  being  assumed,  having  die  poww  to  thwart 
or  render  it  nugatory  at  pleiusure.  We  spend  our  ingots  of  gold,  it  often 
sarcastically  exclaims,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  nations  we  never  saw, 
while  we  reserve  our  mites  for  the  ignorant  and  debased  millions  at  home. 
R^;arding  Maynooth,  it  not  only  ever  reiterates,  '^  Disendow  Hfir^atooth, 
disendow  all ;"  it  also  bitterly,  often  fiercely,  asks^  "  What  brought  the 
Irish  here  to  cheapen  labour  in  our  foundries  a^  our  factories,  in  our  fields 
and  on  our  railroads  ?  What  but  injustice  on  yonder  side  the  Irish  dian- 
nel,  and  British  cupidity  on  this.  And  if  Catholics  are  encournged  to 
come  amongst  us  by  tens  of  thousands,  priests  will  follow,  and  ohapela  be 
buiit,  masses  be  said,  and  Te  Deums  sung.  They  are  oenvorting  ov 
towns  into  huge  workhouses,  where  existence  is  scarcely  toteahle,  and 
where  pauperism,  crime,  and  ruin  appear  inevitable.    We  aie  the  snfoers 
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hj  them ;  and  tbe  strife  that  in  consequence  must  one  day  ensue,  may  be  a 
'  war  to  the  knife/  bnt  it  will  be  one  of  bread."  And,  to  add  no  more  here, 
the  capital,  the  incessantly  repeated  chame  against  professors  of  religion  runs 
thtts  :-«<' Howerer  much  they  may  differ  amongst  themselTes,  they  are 
ever  to  be  found  wondrously  at  one  in  opposing  the  social  and  political 
rights  of  the  people*" 

Some  may  be  ready  to  say  that  this  is  an  OTcreharged  representation. 
Let  me  assure  them  it  is  only  a  few  lineaments — a  faint  sketch ;  nor  must 
I  attempt  to  finish  the  picture.  Opinions  sueh  as  I  hai^e  indicated  are 
mseparably  connected  with  the  infidelity  of  the  masses,  indeed  form  part 
and  parcel  of  it.  They  are  uniformly  brought  forward  in  vindication  o^ 
it,  and  to  these,  when  foiled  elsewhere,  infidels  betake  themselyes  as  to  so 
many  strongholds  or  cities  of  refuge.  True,  they  savour  greatly  ^  of  the 
earth,  earthy  ;**  but  no  one  needs  for  a  moment  doubt  that  with  many  of 
tbose  who  live  by  toil,  they  are  held  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  most 
poKshed  and  pointed  aiguments  that  ever  emanated  ftom  the  press  or  the 
lecture-room.  Such  opinions  are  but  little  known  as  yet,  I  believe,*  ia 
purely  agricultural  districts;  but  they  have  found  their  way  into  our 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  they  do  abound  and  are  rapidly  spreadmg  in  our 
cities  and  towns-^in  our  large  and  nnmerous  workshops^^in  some  of  our 
miiunff  and  most  of  our  manufiicturing  districts.  They  are  discussed  and 
defended  in  the  fhctoiy ;  they  are  made  the  theme  of  deliate  at  the  weekly 
meeting  and  the  club ;  they  are  defiantly  vociferated  firom  the  rostrum  of  the- 
dty-hflll ;  and  the  press  toils  to  feed,  not  satisfy,  the  restless  cravings  of  a 
vitiated  appetite  whose  nam^  is  legion. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  met  and  remedied  ?  Sach  a  question 
is  easily  asked;  to  give  a  correct  answer  is  a  very  different  matter.  The 
gospel,  it  is  aeknowledged,  is  the  only  remedy.  But  here  another  question 
again  presents  itself.  How  are  men  holding  such  opinions  to  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  gospel — to  hear  it  preached,  to  read  and  study  it? 

In  what  followB,  we  ofibr  a  few  hints  as  to  what  mi^ht  and  ought  to  be 
done;  to  attempt  any  thing  further  would  be  presumption. 

Permit  me,  then,  humbly  to  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be : — 

1«<,  The  naost  energetic  measures  adopted  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
even  in  a  umporal  porat  of  view.  By  this  I  would  not  be  thought  to  in- 
sinuate that  Httle  or  nothing  is  being  done  in  this  respect.  Far  from  it. 
Never  probably  in  this  country  was  pUlanthropy  so  actively  and  extensively 
in  operation  as  in  the  present  day.  And  I  rejoice  to  see  this  matter  so 
much  at  heart  in  high  places.  The  mantle  of  Wilberforce  seems  to  have 
been  multiplied  and  to  have  fallen  on  an  Ashley,  a  Henderson,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  and  labours  of  love  will  long  be  remembered ;  while 
every  section  of  the  Christian  Church  apparently  strives,  by  a  noble  emu- 
ution,  who  shall  occupy  the  van  in  the  good  work,  ^t  with  all  the 
benevolent  efibrts  put  forth — all  the  "  aggressive  apparatus  "  employed— 
all  the  expenditure  of  mind,  time,  toil,  and  treasure,  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
these  fibDy  meet  the  state  of  the  case  ?  Looking  around  on  the  intemper- 
ance that  prevails,  the  indifference  to  things  sacred,  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  mo  ignorance  of  the  great  principles,  means,  and  end  of  educa* 
tion,  the  selfishness,  the  pauperism,  and  general  downward  tendency  of  the 
masses,  I  feel  I  cannot  trust  myself  vrith  an  answer.  I  may  remark  here, 
however,  that  those  who  visit  the  dwelling  of  the  artisan  must  perceive 
that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  sorry  habitation,  often  in  the  worst  locality,  ilt- 
^en^aled,  low-roofed,  but  exorbitantly  rented  nevertheless.  Wonder, 
doubtle«s  ^  often  excited,  how  health  is  namtained  in  suoh  a  place.  Healtli 
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does  frequently  give  way  under  these  circmnstances*  To  obtatn  any  thing 
like  general  comfort,  all  appliances  often  fail.  And  this,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  one  of  the  causes  why  so  many  are  to  be  found  spending  their  etenings 
in  quarters  where  their  wellbeing  *'*'  in  both  worlds"  is  Hkely  to  be  damaged. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  this  matter  Is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  not  a  few  right-hearted  men  in  this  country.  Many  eyes  are  tanwd 
upon  them,  and  many  a  hopeful  heart  bids  success  to  their  mission. 

2d^  A  more  frank  and  cordial  recognition  of  working  men,  and  of  tbeir 
importance  to  the  church  and  the  world.  Kindness  is  the  law  of  attraction 
in  the  moral  world.  It  has  reversed  the  decree  of  the  tyrant,  won  orer 
the  heart  of  the  savage,  and  lit  with  smiles  the  brow  of  the  captive.  How* 
ard  and  Wilberforce,  aye,  and  John  Pounds,  did  much  by  it;  and  all  nay 
exercise  this  power  in  some  degree.  But  is  it  so  ?  '^  Oh,  if  there  vere 
kindness  between  man  and  man,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Amot,  in  '*  The  Race 
for  Riches,"  ^  a  brother's  sympathy  shown  on  the  one  hand,  and  reccired 
on  the  other,  how  much  more  softly  would  the  machine  of  society  more, 
and  how  much  more  productive  would  its  movements  be,  both  to  the  cu^* 
talist  and  the  labourer !  How  much  we  suffer  from  harsh  supercilioas 
pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  dogged  discontented  pride  on  the  other!" 
The  Rev.  Mr  Oreen,  in  his  essay  on  the  condition  of  the  labofHing  dasm, 
speaks  to  the  same  effect :  **  The  men  meet  the  masters  in  the  field 
of  their  daily  work,  as  one  empire  might  trade  with  another,  ifor  profit 
merely,  and  often  with  really  less  fellowship  than  unites  two  lands  between 
which  an  ocean  roHs."  In  regard  to  working  men's  connection  with  the 
church,  it  has  become  lamentably  apparent  that  this  is  far  from  being  what 
it  might  and  should  be.  But  having  adverted  already  to  this,  I  shall  only 
add  a  remark  of  Mr  Green's,  which,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  more  ap 
pKcable  as  yet  to  the  state  of  things  in  England  than  in  Scotland:^ 
^  Where,"  Mr  Oreen  asks,  *^  whei«  are  the  more  f houghtiVil  and  ddliTated 
woiking  men  ?  Not  in  our  churehes.  These  societies  have  become  ^ri4ld]^ 
class  institBtions.  The  great  majority  of  the  poor  have  renounced  welb^ 
all  religious  control."  No  one,  I  believe,  who  is  rightly  impressed  with 
a  view  of  matters  as  here  presented,  will  consider  any  eflbits,  any  sacrifices 
too  great  in  restoring  to  Christian  society  and  brotherhood  any  dass  of  ooi 
feilow-men,  however  far  they  may  have  wandered,  however  low  iSttej  maj 
have  fiEillen. 

9d,  A  library  in  connection  with  every  Christian  eongrpgaticn.  This 
subject  has  long  occupied  my  thoughts.  I  wo«ld  here,  however,  nfirf  tbe 
reader  to  the  February  Number,  present  year,  of  '*the  Free  Church  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionarv  Record,"  in  which  there  is  a  notice  on  this  snbject, 
embracing  nearly  all  I  could  wish  to  have  said.  Th«  nmnber  ^  boob 
possessed  by  working  men  individuaHy,  being  in  general  very  limited) 
many,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  found  ataiKng  themsi4ves  of  such  a  privi- 
lege. Position  and  a  feeling  of  duty  not  unfrequently  demand  the  artiffa 
to  speak  out— to  combat  the  infidel  argument,  to  denounce  rank  or  inci- 
pient vice;  and  to  do  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  tlie  handetsoetf 
of  the  dove  would  require  often  to  be  exereised. 

The  only  other  suggestion  I  would  make,  and  which  I  siiall  do  nothiaf 
-more  than  make,  is,  lectures  to  working  men,  especially  during  the  wmter. 
Such  subjects  as  the  following  conld  not  fail  to  be  aeeeptable  i-^Mtftf, 
geo^^y,  astronomy,  geolo^,  &c,  by  men  of  acknowiei^ed  tofcnt  aw 
Chnatian  chaFBCter.     Dvt  I  do  not  dictate. 

Before  closmg  this  brief  and  very  imperlbct  article,  if  is  both  jilt  ^ 
gxaiifying  to  state  that  many  of  «w  working  moi  ai«  s«iil  ebm^g^ 
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and  abo  dknroh  nembeim.  The  worid,  it  has  often  been  said,  knows  not 
lis  best  men.  There  are  village  Hales  as  well  as  ^^  villi^e  Hampdens,"  and 
vith  the  difiiision  of  a  sound  religious  knowledge  a  happier  era  maj  with 
certainty  be  anticipated,  when  the  number  of  such  will  be  gieatlj  increased. 
For  after  all,  it  is  religion  that  can  alone  derate  and  ennoble  man,  that  can 
fit  for  rightly  discharging  the  duties  of  time,  and  for  sharing  the  felicities 
of  eternity. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  COLONIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

FREE  CHURCH. 

Mant  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  will  remember  the  important  suggestion 
made  to  the  recent  General  Assembly  by  the  Colonial  Comimttee,  and  the 
ready  response  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  following  effect, — ^  Approye  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  to  s^id  out  a  number  of  ministers  simultane- 
ously to  that  important  colony  (Australia),  and  with  this  intention  to  raise 
a  q>ecial  fund  to  aid  in  this  work."  But  although  we  indulge  the  hope 
that  many  remember  that  suggestion,  and  the  deliverance  on  the  point,  we 
are  apprehensive  that  not  very  many  have  yet  directed  so  much  attention 
to  it  as  it  deserves. 

In  our  youth  we  used  to  hear  of  Botany  Bay,  as  the  chief  penal  settle- 
mait  of  Britain,  to  whieh  people  were  banished  for  various  degrees  of 
Clime ;  and  we  neither  knew  nor  oared  to  know  much  more  about  it  In 
}S2h  its  population  amounted  to  36,000,  the  number  to  which  it  had 
reached  in  forty  years.  Now  it  is  estimated  at  360,000,  an  increase  alto* 
gether  unprecedented  In  the  history  of  colonization.  This  indicates  clearly 
that  the  tide  of  emigration  fnna  Britain  to  Australia  is  already  vast,  and 
growing  more  and  more  so  every  year.  Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
house  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Melbourne,  and  at  the  present  hour  it  has 
a  population  of  30,000,  while  the  arrivals  at  that  capital  of  the  gold  regions 
sre  estimated  at  more  than  3,000  per  week.  A  mighty  empire  is  springing 
into  existence  before  our  eyes,  with  marvellous  speed  and  power.  What  the 
political  economists  call  the  surplus  population  of  Britain,  is  pouring  like 
a  Hving  toivent  into  that  immaMe  oountiy,  and  will  ere  long  render  it  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  thought  forces  itself  upon  every  reflecting  mind.  What  shall  be  the 
character  of  this  rapidly  increasing  empise,  and  its  influenoe  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  ?  To  this  no  direct  answer  can  of  course  be  given ;  but 
yet  the  elements  whieh  will  almost  certainly  produce  that  answer,  can 
readily  be  discerned.  Shookl  there  be  given  to  this  young  emjnre  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  principles  of  revealed  truth  to  form  and  guide  its 
mind,  and  regulate  its  energies,  it  will  become  a  source  of  incalcukble 
blessings  to  half  the  world;  should  it  be  neglected  till  its  powers  shall  hare 
passed  control  and  hardened  into  strength  and  wilfulness,  it  will  be  filled 
with  corruption  and  violence,  till  it  presort  to  modem  times  a  reproduction 
of  wiki  and  lawless^  and  gigantic  might,  resembling  the  •norld  before  the 
flood.  Further,  it  is  to  no  small  degree  in  the  power  of 'Britain,  and  even 
of  Scotland,  to  detennine  what  shall  be  the  future  character  of  AusHaEa. 
We  have  some  confidence  in  the  granitic  £rmness  of  will,  energy  of  pur- 
pose, and  strenffth  of  character,  by  whieh  the  Scottish  race  has  so  long 
been  nobly  distinguished.  This  we  do  not  boast  of,  but  we  prise,  as  at 
once  our  heritage,  and  the  talent  entrusted  to  us  by  our  Creator.  And  we 
have  fnr  greaHet  confidence  in  thesenptural  Christtanity  of  our  true  Presby- 
terianisoi^  whieh  is  so  suited  to  the  geuus  of  a  great  and  free  people,  oon- 
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femng  upon  their  native  qualities  moral  purity^  and  the  invinctUe  fttnsDgib 
of  eternal  truth.  We  are  not,  therefore,  appalled  when  we  mark  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Anglican  Episcopacy,  and  of  Popery,  in  that  vast  oobaj, 
although  we  cannot  but  be  considerably  anxious  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  a  proximate  futuri<T»  Religious  conflicts  may,  or  rather  must,  ere  long 
arise  in  Australia.  Anglican  Episcopacy  and  Popery  may,  by  possibilitj, 
combine,  but  will  more  probably  contend  for  the  supremacy.  lathe  latter 
case,  their  conflict  will  be  mutually  destructive,  for  their  veiy  similarltf 
will,  in  a  time  of  real  antagonism,  make  their  enmity  all  the  more  intense. 
But  whatever  n)ay  take  place  with  regard  to  these  parties,  it  is  not  to 
either  of  them  that  we  can  look  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  culture  needed 
by  the  population  of  Australia.  The  scriptural  simfdicity  of  stciictare, 
strength  of  evangelical  principle,  and  facility  of  combination  into  fonns  at 
once  of  elasticity  and  strength,  suited  to  the  necessities  and  the  very  natme 
of  a  young  and  rapidly  advancing  community,  by  which  Presbytenaaiem 
is  so  signally  characterised  above  a&  other  churched  mark  it  out  as  the  ody 
form  of  Christianity  by  which  Australia  can  be  rightly  trained  and  per- 
manently guided.  This  might  be  illustrated  and  proved  in  such  amawier 
as  to  carry  conviction  to  evezy  unbiassed  and  intellig^it  mind:  but  out 
space  forbids  us  to  make  the  attempt.  This,  however,  we  must  take  leare 
to  say:^-If  there  be  even  probability  in  the  views  which  we  have  suggested, 
how  great  is  the  responsibility  resting  on  us  to  do  the  very  utmost  in  onr 
power  to  iniuse  into  the  young  heart  of  that  prodigious  colony  the  onlj 
form  of  Christianity  that  can  mould  its  still  pliant  life,  and  guide  it  into 
such  a  development  as  shall  render  it  permanently  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse  to  the  world. 

Take  another  view  of  the  subject  The  reeent  discovery  of  regioofl 
abounding  with  gold,  in  both  the  chief  provinces  of  Australia,  has  giTen 
an  incalculable  impulse  to  the  rushing  tide  of  emigration  from  Britsui' 
and  other  countries.  Of  what  are  those  multitudes  of  adventuren  in 
search  ?  Not  of  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty-^not  of 
honest  and  remunerative  industrial  employment-— not  of  quiet  homtf 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  free  irom  the  disquietudes  and  haidships 
of  over*competition; — but  of  wealth,  direct  and  immediate  wealth*  So 
far  as  this  is  the  case, — and  that  it  is  the  case  to  an  immense  extent  is  Bkani- 
fest, — there  could  not  possibly\be'any  course  of  adventure  mmre  certsun  to 
plunge  the  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  it  into  degradation  and  msetj* 
The  very  essence  of  the  pursuit,  in  by  far  the  ms^ority  of  cases,  is  selfisk* 
ness,  dieer  selfishness.  Hence  the  utter  disregard  of  every  moral  element 
and  principle  in  the  squalid  and  fierce  rivals  that,  while  they  toil  and  pub 
for  gold,  scowl  on  each  other's  success  with  malignant  envy  and  bitter 
hatred.  Hence  the  ferocious  groups  banded  together  for  open  and  forcible 
plunder.  Hence,  too,  the  solitary  prowlings  of  the  midnight  as^BSSiDt 
who  murders  that  he  may  steal.  Can  we  see  thousands  of  our  couatiy- 
men  leaving  our  shores  almost  daily,  and  hurrying  to  the  scene»  uncon- 
scious of  the  perils  they  are  about  to  encounter,  till,  drawn  into  the  vofles 
of  the  mighty  maelstrom,  they  may  be  murdered  for  their  gains,  or 
pillaged,  driven  desperate,  and  made  murderers  in  their  turn,  -can  we  see 
and  contemplate  all  this,  which  we  cannot  directly  prevent,  but  which  we 
know  how  to  care,  and  make  no  efibrt  to  provide  and  send  that  r^ne^ 
element)  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  might  tame  these  wild  ad- 
venturers, and  save  them  from  utter  ruin? 

It  may  be  right  to  mention,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  entei^prise  to- 
wards which  our  su^estions  tend**-the  sending  ^f  the  gospel  to  Australia 
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in  somethiiig  like  a  ratio  oorresponding  to  the  increasing  emigration — that 
there  are  some  inctications  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  good  principles 
among  the  gold* hunters.    One  paper  mentions  that  a  person  ^o  had  been 
at  the  '^diggings,"  and  met  with  considerable  suocess,  haring  in  a  few 
ireelcs  made  £500^  had,  on  his  return,  deroted  £50  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church.     From  other  accounts  it  appears  that  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  those  who  frequent  the  gold^elds  in  the  proyince  of  New  South 
Wa]e»  is  not  nearly  so  lawless  and  ferocious  as  that  of  those  who  resort  to 
the  district  of  Victoria,  adjacent  to  Mdibourne.    This  is  onlj  what  might 
have  been  expected*    The  po{>ulaition  of  Sydney  and  the  surrounding  dis« 
triet  has  been  much  l<mger  under  the  restraint  of  law,  and  accustomed  to 
self-control,  than  those  of  the  comparatirely  new  settlement  of  Melbourne, 
which  is  rather  a  recent  agglomeration  of  human  beings,  than  a  regulated, 
social  combination.   But,  for  this  very  reason,  there  is  great  need  that  those 
principles,  oa  which  alone  society  ean  be  beneficially  constructed,  should 
be  i^eedihp"  introdueed  into  Melboume  and  its  Ticinity. 

Stifl  another  conslderatiott  demands  attention.     The  formation  of  a 
colony  ought  never  to  be  left  to  depend  on  the  mere  social  instincts  of 
man.     Individuals  impelled  by  necessity,  or  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
may  migrate  to  a  foreign  land  to  seek  regions  so  thinly  popidated,  that  they 
have  little  else  to  do  but  tN>  mark  out  a  portion  for  themselves  and  take 
possession.     But  if  in  such  a  positicm  wild  liberty  may  be  enjoyed,  it  must 
oe  at  the  expense  of  civilieation.    A  single  family  may  thus  be  reared  in  a 
wilderness ;  but  the  parents,  toiling  to  provide  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  will  have  little  of  either  leisure  or  inclination 
to  teacb  their  children  even  the  amount  of  culture  which  they  had  them- 
selves enjoyed.     The  very  first  generation  will,  therefore,  grow  up  in  a 
state  of  half  barbarism.     This  will  continue  or  increase  till  some  succeed- 
'  iag  generation  come  into  contact  with  a  more  civilized  race,  and  firom  them 
reacquire  the  arts  and  amenities  of  cultivated  Hie.     But  this  is  not  neces- 
sary.    Men  may  emigrate  in  such  numbers,  and  in  such  a  combined  form, 
as  to  cany  with  them  all  the  elements  of  a  pure  and  high  civilization, 
mental,  moral,  and  religious,  and  thereby  form  a  colony  which  shall  sus- 
tain no  retrogression.     This  not  only  cannot  be  accomplished  without  thq 
aid  of  a  pure  and  true  religious 'system ;  but  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  the  gentle,  gracious,  and  hallowing  influence  of  a  truly  scriptural  sys* 
tern  of  rdigious  truth  will  prove  to  be  the  life>^principle  of  sound,  healthful^ 
and  prosperous  colonization. 

HoIding^  these  views,  as  we  have  long  done,  and  as  we  were  led  to  da 
by  a  considerably  extensive  and  prolonged  course  of  study  directed  4o  such 
topics,  it  was  with  unmingled  delight  that  we  noticed  the  proposal  of  the 
Colonial  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  to  send  out  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ministers,  ten  or  twelve  at  once,  to  Australia.  We  have  not  the 
shack^vr  of  a  doubt  that  this  is  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  most  beneficial 
course  that  can  be  adopted.  Instead  of  sending  out  at  one  time  a  single 
minister,  to  be  overwhelmed  and  in  a  manner  lost  amid  the  growing  mass, 
and  after  an  interval,  another  to  sustain  a  similar  fate,  it  would  be  a  truly 
provident  naeaaure  to  send  out  an  entire  presbytery,  who  could  immediately 
combine  into  organized  lif&  and  action,  and  take  possession  of  a  consider- 
able district,  with  the  best  prospect  of  preserving  it  from  both  moral  and 
physioal  degradation,  and  from  sinking  into  spiritual  death,  and  of  urging 
It  on  in  a  career  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  wellbeing.  The  en- 
couragement to  undertake  such  an  enterprise  is  almost  as  great  as  the  duty 
itself  18  nxgent  and  imperative.    There  are  men,  and  that,  too^  in  greater 
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jiuinl)ers  tban  manj  suppose,  who  know  that  *^  the  BiireriMid  .goli^ue  ihe 
Locd's/'  and  who  will  cheerfuJly  render  baek  to  Hinumd  to. His  senioe 
a.pr<^ortion  of  Ilis  own  gifts.  *  8cnie  imtaaces  of  duarfaaTe  heea  alliided 
to,  and  more  flught '  be  given  did  space  perinit.  '  Such  aaen  ^isould  mast 
gladlj  support  a  gospel  ministry,  if  it  w^e  at  all  within  thdr  reach.  And 
all  the  more  certainlj  would  this  be  done,  were  there  so  many  sent  as 
could  constitute  at  once  in  any  district  such  an  organized  chureh  as  the 
people  of  Scotland  have  known,  reverenoed,  and  loved  from  their  jonih. 
Letters  which  we  have  ourselves  perused,  not  destined  for  pubhcatioii)  sad 
not  likely  to  meet  the  public  eye,  have  amply  convinced  na  that  there  sie 
many  hearts  in  Australia  longing  to  enjoy  again  someyuag  Uke  the  esim 
and  holy  peace  and  joy  of  a 'Scottish  Sabbath,  and  who  would  regard  it  as 
a  most  dear  privilege  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  oontdbwte  of  their  Attans 
for  securing  sudi  a  precious  blessing. 

What  is  needed  to  secure  such  a  psepitious^  result  ?  Nathing  but  a  Httie 
combined  Christian  love  and  benev<4ence  on  i&e  part  of 'Scottish  Ghiialiaia 
at  home.  A  sum  of  about  £1^00  would  ensile  the  Colonial;  Oonunittee 
to  send  to  Australia  ten  or  twelve  ministers  at  once,  sufficient  to  emref 
the^goapel  in  an  organized  ionn  to  an  entire  district.  We  send  outiHi: 
young  men  and  young  women  in  great  numbers,  and  At  no  small  tafOKiy 
exposed  to  all  the  fearful  temptations  and  dangers  at< whiob^ve)  have  bneflj 
glalnoed;  and. shall  we  grudge  a  Hfcdeaaove 'to  guard  tbcm  a^MBStiMli 
temptations  and  dangers,  to-  Mess  them  and  make  them  a  hlesmng,  hj  es- 
abliog  them  to  aid  mightily  in  forniing  and*  trainiag  up  a  •great  Christian 
Mapire  iu'the^uthem  Ocean  ?  We  do  not  think  so. meanly. of  Scottiiii 
and  Presbyterian  principles.  The  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  ade^ately 
contemplated  by  the -Scottish  Free . Ohuroh  and  its  people;  >h«t  hariB^ 
been-suggested^  it- will  not  now  be  allowed  to»  drop  into  ohlirion.  For  ear 
own  part,  we  are  delighted  to  aid  in  directiflg- some  attention  to  it  Time 
and- space  alone  prevent  our  doing  so  at  mudi'  greater  leng^ ;  and  forced 
as  we  are  to <atop'. short,  we  most  earnestly  entreat  jail  large-minded  aai 
wise^hearted  members  of  our  church  to  give  their  gcnenMia>aid<t9  6iich4 
tmly  prudent  Christian  enterprise. 


Cai:v(ii$iont((nct. 


THE  FOREIGN  MISSION. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  TBI  VBKS  GBUBCH 
MAGAZINE. 

EouauBon,  lith  JwLp  1852. 

JMt  DsAa  Sia,— Allow  raeto  refer  to 
a  paragraph  in  the  nnmber  of  the  Free 
Church  Mayazint  for  this  mouth  (en  page 
295),  in  which  you  allude  to  the  present 
conditioD  of  «ur  Foreign '  Missions.  I 
do  not  Differ  9My  reoiMrk^  on  their  isemli- 
tuiion,  TbatbA8heenanj>ly«zpe«B4ed 
hy  Dr.  Duff;  and  all  eapenence,  X  think, 
is  proving  the  8euudneBaof.hi9  viewa, 

But  you  fiay,  **  We  hardly  know  how 
thejnatter  stands  at  the  present  moment 
•^^hat^really  is  ihe  work  done  by  our 
native  praiicb^ffiT' 

Newy  their  work  ia  he£ore  the  oharoh, 


in  communication  upon  commiiDicaii<ni' 
At  Madras,  we  have  three  native  miiiiC' 
ters  preacliing  the  gospel  from  pl>^ 
to  place,  .and  sometimes  with  an  an<ii* 
ence  of  from  ^ve  hundted  to  «x  hvB- 
dred  natives.  Hoisover,  .tbree  im* 
missionaries  are  aboat  to  preotf<l  ^ 
Madras;  and  one  of  the  reasoas  for  tiiAt 
step  is,  that  the  native  ministers  of  fiur 
church  may  be  left  more  tree  toi  cxtead 
their  evangelistic  operations  among  thei^ 
still  darkened  ceantryoMti. 

Next,atBos»bayiwehavetweef«hBi«i 
native,  minii^rtiy  and  ftAativ^jiesckr 
occupied  in  the  same  way.  .  ne^pEeac|t* 
ing  tours  and  labours  of  the  two  nunf' 
ters  have  been  publicly  noticed  W^ 
and  again;  and  in •  theTAaseiuli^y <ffPfe 
year  a  nuirked  refef«BO»'wa»piide  to 
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the  Iftbonrsof  the  preafeher  in  defend- 
hg  ihe  truth. 

Ntst,  at  Pana,  we  isave  a  preacher, 
Wizier  Beg,  formerly  a  Mahommedan, 
who  has  abiy  seoonded  the  iabours  of 
Mr  Mitchell.  His  co-operation  has 
been  publicly  referred  to  again  and 
again ;  aod  had  it  not  been  for  his  aid, 
the  Committee  must  have  sent  another 
European  agent  to  Puna,  a  year  ago 
and  more. 

Again,  at  Calcutta,  there  are  three 
native  preachers,  and  I  think  five  can- 
didates for  license  at  present  before  the 
presbytery  there.  The  snccess  of  some 
of  these  preachers  in  bringing  some  of 
their  countrymen  nnder  the  influence  of 
troth,  or  leading  them  to  the  European 
luissionariea  lor  light,  and  eventually  for 
baptism,  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
Jieeord  from  time  to  time,  while  their 
preaching  is  favourably  spoken  of  even 
by  fiuropeaiw. 

I  am  glady  ihrnn^  of  An  opporiunity  of 
rtpeatiMff  these  facts,  lest  your  expressed 
desre  for  information  should  be  con- 
strued in  any  quarter  into  an  allegation, 
^hich  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to 
Bake,  that  the  -  native  ministers  and 
preachers  are  not  employed  as  they  were 
desi|rBed  to  be,  in-  evangelistic  labours, 
as  6od  givee  <^4>ortuaity.  I  for  one 
feel  that  these  labours  on  their  part 
ahould  draw  forth  our  deepest  thankful- 
ness to  the  FaAher  of  lights,  as  they  Are, 
under  God,  onr  hope  for  the  future  of 
Indian — 'YoutSf  very  truly, 

W.  K.  TWSBDIE. 

'PjSf.-.Sonie  extracts  from  a  letter 
from  Bev.  P.  Rajahgopaul  on  evange- 
listic work  in  our  missions,  m411  ^^yext, 
I  believe,  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Beeord, 


We  liaTe  the  greatest  pleasure  in  in- 
Bertiiig  Mr  Tweed  ie's  letter;  fini,  be- 
cause we   deem  it  extremely  salutary 
that    any    of    our   contributors,   when 
freely  expressing   their  opinious  upon 
the   public   procedure  of    the   church, 
should  be  liable  to  be  checked  or  cor- 
rected,  if    need  be,    by   persons    bet- 
ter informed ;  ueond,  because   we  re- 
joice io  the  opportunity  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  statements  of  MrTweedie*8 
letter:  and  tkird,  because  the  remarks 
in  onr  lost  number  that  have  drawn 
forth  the   letter  have  been  somewhat 
jfiiannderstood,  and  the  misunderstand- 
ing bas^nade  us  liable  to  a  charge  of 
careleflBMss,  to  which  we.  do  not  plead 
guilty.   '«We  shall'  therefore  crave  Uie 


indulgence  of  onr  readers  while  we  go 
into  the  subject  as  fully  as  is  necessaiy 
for  our  vindication. 

We  subjoin  the  passage  commented 
on  as  it  Appeared  in  our  last  number, 
merely  placing  certain  expressions  in 
italics,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion : — 

"  In  regard  to  Foreign  Misatons,  we  beg  to 
state  that  we  have  found  it  to  be  a  pretty 
general  imprenaion,  that  if  the  direct  work  of 
preaishittg  the  gospel  were  more  promineiU  ta 
the  arrange aieJiU  of  the  miuioUf  more  aatis* 
faction  and  confidence  would  be  felt  by  the 
cborch.  On  the  capabilities  of  education  as 
an  evangelistic  agency,  there  are  many  shades 
of  opinion ;  but  we  beJieTe  that  it  is  a  very 
general  sentiment,  that  valuable  though  edu- 
cation be  as  a  subordinate  asency,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  be  the  chief.  When  our  Indian 
MisAiou  was  bc^n  on  an  educational  baais,  it 
was  understood  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
work  of  preachiog,  by  native  preachers  trained 
at  onr  institutions,  should    occupy  a  very 

Croviinent  -place  in  our  arrangements.  We 
ardly  knew  how  the  matter  etands  at  the 
jM'esent  moment,  what  really  is  the  work  done 
by  our  native  preachers;  but  we  are  sure,  (hat 
so  soon  as  it  is  announced  that  they  are  vigo' 
rouslv  and  steadily  at  'work  in  prearhingfar 
and  wide  to  their  poor  coun^men  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  a  most  powerful 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  missionary  cause 
among  our  people  here,  .and  that  its  claims 
will  come  home  to  their  hearts  with  fresh  in- 
terest and  power.** 

The  expressions  printed  in  italics 
must  make  it  pretty  evident  that  the 
only  question  in  our  miud  was  as  to  the 
degree  oifrominence  which  the  -work  of 
native  pi-eaching  holds  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  mission.  That  some  work 
was  done  in  that  way,  we  never  for  a 
moment  doubted,  and  we  never  sup- 
posed that  any  of  our  readers  could 
doubt ;  but  the  point  on  which  we  were 
nnable  to  find  sufficient  information 
was,  whether  preaching  the  gospel  and 
other  directly  evangelistic  labours  form- 
ed the  dku/ work  of  the  native  preachers 
and  catechists,  or  whether  the  conduct- 
ing of  schools  was  their  main  employ- 
ment, and  dir<^t  evangelistic  work  only 
subordinate.  'Various  statements  in  the 
report  inclined  us  to  think  that  there 
was  some  tendency  to  multiply  the  <d«- 
eational  part  of  our  agency,  and  to  keep 
the*  more  directly  eoangelietie*  part  in  a 
somewiiat  subordinate  position.  Thus, 
besides  the  central  institution  at  Cal- 
cutta, there  are  branch  schools  at  Bans- 


*  We  MM  these  tannt  tor  the  sake  of  brevity 
end  eoavenience ;  tbe^dhfaWnwe/,  «r«  weU  know, 
to  Dot-oppoM-d  to  Uitrmcmg^Ustict  but  the  differ* 
ence  between  the -two  rowleeor  operjUon  is  net 
likely  to  be  mtssppnibeaded. 
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barabia,Triben],  Cnlnah,  and  Chinsurab.  It  appears  from  siAaeqnoife  parts  of 

In  the  Madraa  district,  besides  the  cen-  the  report,  that  one  of  these  preaeUn^ 

tral  institution,  there  are  branch  schools  Jagadishwar,  has  had  the  fall  chsffge  i 

at  Triplican,  Conjeveram,  Chingleput,  the  school  at  Bansbarabia;  Lai  Beliad 

and  Nellore.   There  are  various  schools  De  has  been  employed  at  the  Culna 

in  Bombay,  and  at  Puna,  Sattara,  Nag-  school ;  and  Prasarma  Kama  Chatttf- 

pore,  and  Sitbaldi.    When  tf  e  j«ad  of  gra,  at  Chinsurab.     In  these  circuoi- 

all  these  different  schools,  in  the  re-  stauees,  their  lobaaiBai  preachers  could 

port  presented  to  last  Assembly,  the  hardly  be  other  than  subordinate  to 

question  did  arise  in  our  minds,  whe-  their  dutiee  as  teachers.   There  nay  lie 

ther,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  mis-  good  and  unexceptionable  reasons  for 

flion,  there  was  not  too  great  a  tendency  this;  probably  it  is  designed  soon  to 

to  multiply  schools.   We  knew  nothing  release  them  from  the  smIii  Hrden  of 

on  the  subject,  except  what  we  found  their  scholastic  duties ;  this  seems  to  oi 

in  the  report,  and  in  the  published  (with  our    present    information),  «a- 

letters  of  the  missionaries,  which  we  tremely  desirable;  and  the  annoanoe* 

usually  read  with  care  ;  and,  of  course,  ment  of  its  being  carried  into  eflfcct  ii 

we  may  haye  been  taking  up  an  erro-  what  we  referred  to  as  likely  to  giT«A 

neons  impression.     We  submit,  how-  powerful  impulse  to  the  misnonaryeaon 

ever,  that  it  was  an  impression  not  un-  among  our  people  here,  and  make  Hs 

natural  in  the  circumstances ;  or,  at  claims  come  home  to  their  hearts  with 

least,  that  we  were  justified  iu  askiog  fresh  interest  and  power, 

further  informati<»i.  We  need  not  enter  upon  the  itatc- 

Another  question  arose  in  our  minds  ments  of  the  report  in  regard  to  the 
in  reading  last  report — whether,  the  other  stations.  Mr  Tweedie'sovn  letter 
schools  being  so  numerous,  the  services  shows  that  in  Madras  the  native labouren 
of  the  native  preachers  and  catechists  are,  by  necessity,  employed  largel^r  u 
might  not  be  required  in  conducting  teaching,  and  that  one  reason  for  seo^ 
th^n,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  com-  ing  out  additional  European  agents  io 
paratively  little  time  for  the  mwo  direct  that  station  is,  to  leave  the  others  free 
work  of  preaching.  The  following  is  to  extend  their  evangelistio  laboari 
an  extract  from  the  report.*  In  regard  We  are  extremely  gratified  bv  this  in- 
to Calcutta,  formation ;  and  from  what  we  hare  wit* 

uesscd  of  the  powers  and  dcTotedneB 

"  The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  re-  of  one  of  the  native  Dreachers— Hajifc' 


porting  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the  cropaul— we  fondly  anticipate,  thWBgh 

work  now  earned  on  by  means  of  native  oate-  ^  j»   ti      •        xu  ^,         .  i  _2L  u«   Up 

ehists.  InCalcutta,therehaTebeeneinployed,  God's  blessing,  the  happi^  resuItaMr 

during  the  past  jear.  one  catecblst,  Behari  Lai  Tweedie»B  statement  of  what  mayspwA- 

Singha,  and  fiv*  probationary  catechisU.  The  ly  be  realized,  draws    our  heart  more 

catechiat,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  a  society  of  than  ever  to  the  Madras  Miteion*  ^^ 

ladies  conneeUd  with  the  Free  Church  coDgre-  extremely  valuable   though  we  cenat 

i^^:Sd?«a\hhiio%t^^^^^^^  the  Ubour.  of  Christian  teacher,  ^ 

medan  servants,  and  otherwise  making  known  ^}'}}^  teaching  grammar,  mathematt^ 

the  gospel.     He  also  snperinUnds  a  school  philosophy^  and    the    other   branews 

supported  by  some  members  of  the  oongrega-  taught  in  ^schools  and  colleges,  laheor 

tion  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  at  the  same  time  to  bring  sonfei  to  tte 

poor.     The  probationary  catechists  arc  em-  Saviour,  we  cannot  but  hold  that  it  ii 

ployed  in  the  Central  Institution  in  prosecut-  through  men    standing  out  befbrs  tk 

ing  their  own  studies,  and,  as  occasion  offers,     „^.ij®.^nu  •  *• •^  a  ^j^^aUmhp 

m  making  known  the  gospel  to  their  cottutiy:  7^"^^' "?  Cjinstian  minist«tB doathfflB^ 

men.    During  the  past  year,  also,  three  of  the  ^  ^^^  single  character  of  ambasSBMn 

converts  have  been  licensed  to  preach  the  gos-  of  Jesus,  that  the  great  harvest  of  ffMuS 

pel,  namely,  Rev.  Prasarma  Kuma  Chattarm,  will  be  gathered  in. 

Rev.  Jagadishwar  BUttargya,  and  Rev.lLal  We  beg  to  assure  the  CotivMef  ^ 

uenan  vt.  ^^^  Foreign  Mission  Scheme  that  we  ii»- 

♦  While  pr^parinir  our  ertlde.  we  had  before  ^^^^J^^^  ^^^\  ^'f.^i!'^,^'^^Jt 

u«,  at  most  convenient  fbr  reArence,  the  abstract  >'^t,  tne  accounts  01  the  laoQIirt  01  a^ 

J^Il;i«^*?i;J?iJ*'fE'**.*!21"«'at  '^*  ^e™t  "2**  native  preachers  in  India ;  an*  while« 

Foreign   Record  for  June.     The  report  of  the  j       i      j  ai.   a  ai. ■     ,  »nf 

Foreisn  Mtision  Connnittee  Is  there  given  in  In.  ^  understand  that  therei  may  he  SdOe 

verted  onm  mas,  tbroughoof ,  and  we  naiurallx  sup-  delicacy  in  nublishinfif  verv  mttch  CD  ^ 

eoseditto  be  unabridged.    Iu  references  to  the  «„k:««/    „/«.i*«*  :-  5^^iZa  iMiMwIlLsf 

ibourt  of  the  native  preaohcra  are  extremely  SUhject— aS  what  IS  prmted  here  ^m^ 

brief  and  meagre.    We  now  find,  on  comparing  it  COurse,  be  read  ther»-*we.liaM  that  S.* 

Ci\^tiS?iiJi.l£rt*TSSr^'u.Stil,'JS^  ""-oh  of  such  intentgeuM  m  P-*}' 

use,  if  we  had  fSsHen  into  anj  error.  will  be  given  from  time  to  tline.    *^ 
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simple  endeavour  to  realize  tbe  thing—  iuntiaieraUe-^^throws  a  new  missionary 

ilie  ftwsrtliy  sons  of  India  preaching  spirit  into  one's  whole  being — rebukes 

earnestly  to  their  darkened  countrymen  our  careless  apathy — and  summons  us 

the  glad  tidings  of  a  heavenJly  Saviour —  to  arise  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 

sudd  difficuldee  and  disoonragemeuts  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 


i^emottals  of  Scottish  fiSiini»ttv»^ 

THB  TfflREB  MAOKXNZlBft  OP  TONGXJR  from  the  tutors  of  Lord  Reay,  and  the 

parishioners. 

Tb£  parish  of  Tongue,  in  Sutherland-  From  his  having  been  more  than 

ehire^  luving  enjoyed,  in  succession,  for  three  years  at  Achness  among  anumer- 

a  period  of  seventy-six  years,  the  valu-  ous  congregation,  in  general  attentive 

able  miaisteri&l  labours  of  three  mini-  hearers  of  the  Word,  many  of  them 

stars  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  father,  intelligent  Christians,    and   eminently 

soa,and  grandson,  all  eminently  devoted  pious,  he  had  the  advantage  of  consi- 

men,  and  fine  specimens  of  evangelical  derable  experience  in  ministerial  duties 

Bighland  ministers,  a  brief  memorial  when  he  came  to  Tongue ;  and,  being  an 

sketch  of  each  of  the  three  may  be  active  and  laborious  student  and  an 

acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  a  fitting  animated  and  pathetic  preacher,  he  en- 

tribote  to  the  memoy  of  these  departed  gaged  in  the  duties  of  his  new  daaige 

vorthies.  with  much  ardour  and  zeal.    But  to  ma 

._  ^^  ,..  ^..„^„  sorrow,  he  found  the  congregation  of 

MT.  wmHAU  HAOCWni,  miOE.  Tongue  very  difforent  from  KT^t  Ach- 

The  first  of  them,  the  Rev.  William  ness.    The  people,  by  his  own  account, 

Mackenzie^  admitted  to  the  charge  of  were,  in  general,  listless  and  inatten- 

Too^e,  in  December  1769,  was  a  native  tive  in  hearing.    There  were  very  few 

of  Kilmuir  Kaster,iu  Koss-sliire.    His  truly  serious  persons  among  them;  and 

parents  were  respectable,  and  eminently  many  of  them  were  unruly  and  intem- 

pious.  By  his  father,  Mr  John  Macken-  perate  in  practice.    These  circumstau- 

2ie,  he  was  related  to  ministers  of  that  ces  grieved  their  young  minister,  and 

nanie  la  his  native  country,  and  by  his  brought  him  frequently  and  eacnestly 

mother,  Mrs  Grizel  Crombie,  he  was  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  onUed  forth 

haeally  descended  from  John  How,  the  faithful  and  searching  addresses  from 

A^'former,  and  coadjutor  of  John  Knox,  the  pulpit.    He  brought  a  godly,  intel- 

Under  his  father's  roof  he  had  the  great  ligent  catechist  from  Achness,  for  whom 

advantage  of  careful,  religious  training,  he  obtained  a  croft  in  the  parish  of 

But,  as  he  of  ten  related,  even  towards  Tongue.    Ue  instituted  prayer  and  fel- 

the  close  of  his  life,  the  Jint  abiding  lowship   meetings.      The   Lord    coun- 

impression  made  by  the  truth  of  God's  tenanced  these  efforts^  answered   the 

Word  on  his  mind  was  under  the  minis-  prayers  of  his  servant,  and  mercifully 

try  of  the  Kev.  James  Calder,  of  Croy,  granted  a  considerable  revival  in  the 

near  Inverness,  a  man  eminent  in  his  parish. 

day  for  expatiating  on  the  love  of  Christ  Hia  talentu  were  of  a  superior  order; 

to  siunera,  and  for  calling  their  attention  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar  were 

to  this  glorious  Saviour.    He  was  a  boy  highly  respectable.  He  was  particularly 

at  school  when  he  heard  Mr  Calder;  zealous  in  directing  and  encouraging 

hut  the  impression  then  made  was  per-  young  men,  whom  ne  considered  pos- 

uanent,  and  of  a  saving  kind.  sessed  of  good  talents,  and  charitably 

Soon  after  being  licensed  as  a  preacher  hoped  to  have  received  grace^  for  the 

by  the  Presbytery  of  Dingwall,  he  re-  holy  ministry.    In  such  labours  ot  love 

ceived  an  appointment  from  the  com-  the  Lord  countenanced  him;  for  several 

mittee  for  manajging  the  Iloyal  bounty  voung  men  educated  at  the  school  of 

to  the  Miaaion  of  Achness,  in  the  parish  his  parish,  and  others  residing  within 

of  Farr^  his  labours  also  extending  to  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  in  whose 

Strath  Ualladale,  in  Bcay.   In  this  mis-  studies  and  advancement  he  took  an 

£>ion  he  laboured  assiduously  until  ad-  interest,  became  able  and  useful  minis- 

inittcd  to  Tongue  in  1769,  having  re-  ters;  especially  Mr  William  Gunn,  who 

ceivcd  a  harmonious  call  to  that  charge  died   minister  of  Golspie;   Mr    Hugh 

•  W»  dapatt  tnmvw  ntoMl  prMtica  u  to  "  Scriptural  and  Practical  Paptra,"  by  iaaeitiaf  CbU 
M«BM>mI  iAatead,   >Uj  tb«  Divine  bletalog  make  ft  eiftctnal  for  tbe  tame  great  end  i 
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Mackay,  of  Moy^  In(76nieM»«ka«|  Mr 
John  Roberteon»  of  Kingussie ;  Dr  Tho- 
mas Roes,  of  Lochbrooin,  aud  Dr  Hugk 
Mackeusie^  of  Kiltin,  Perthshire* 

AUhoagh  Mr  Maokeozio  hod  a  vigo- 
rous  constitution,  and  enjoyed  general 
good  health,  yet  towards  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age  he  felt  the  duties  of  his 
extensive  and  rugged  parish  too  heavy 
for  him;  and,  couseqnentlj,  got  his  son, 
the  Rot.  Hugh  Mackeoxte,  appointed 
his  assistant  and  successor.  This  ap- 
pointment took  place  in  1806.  By  the 
assistance  of  his  son  the  father  was 
relieved  of  those  pastoral  and  parochial 
duties  which  required  the  greater  share 
of  bodily  labour  in  such  a  parish  as 
Tongue,  viz^  catechiiiog  the  families 
visiting  the  sick,  and  preaching  occa- 
sionally in  remote  districts — as  also, 
attending  meetings  of  presbytery  in  the 
extensive  parishes  within  the  bounds. 
But  although,  by  his  assistant,  he  was 
relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  from  those 
more  laborious  duties,  he  continued  to 
preach  regularly  once  every  Sabbath, 
aad  often  during  the  whole  day,  as  occa- 
sion required.  For  several  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  totally  blind;  yet  still 
continued  to  preach,  repeating  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  from  memory.  As 
the  Lord  had  favoured  him  with  unim- 
paired mental  faculties  to  the  last,  the 
daily  exercise  of  hearing  the  Scriptures 
read,  with  his  private  and  prayerful 
meditations  on  what  was  read,  together 
with  the  rieh  stores  of  welLdigesied 
theological  truth  by  which  his  mind 
had  been  so  richly  furnished  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
pathetic  earnestness  with  which  he 
declared  the  truth  when  ninety-four 
years  of  age,  gave  to  all  his  exercises 
m  the  fomUy  and  in  the  pulpit  an  unc- 
tion And  fresliness  truly  admirable. 

The  last  time  he  preached  was  in  1833, 
when  ha  was  ninety-five  years  of  age. 
His  son  was  engaged  preaching  in  a  re- 
mote district  of  the  parish,  and  no  service 
was  expected  at  Tongue.  On  Sabbath 
morning,  however,  the  venerable  father, 
finding  himself  in  tolerable  health,  and 
desirous  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a 
Master  whom  he  had  served  so  long, 
Bent  notice  to  a  few  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  he  was  to  give  a  lec- 
ture in  the  manse.  As  many  as  the  par* 
lour  and  lobby  could  contain  assembled; 
he  addressed  them  with  considerable 
animation  from  a  portion  of  Soripture 
previously  read.  He  was  seized  that 
night  with  the  sicknesa  which  termi- 
nated in  his  dissolution.    On  Sabbath, 


thefith  of  Jaaaary  18a4/h»waafekisei 
from  his  sufferings  and  entefed  iote 
the  joy  of  his  Loid,  in  th^ninaty-sixtk 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty'sevrath  o£ 
his  ministry,  of  whidi  Axty-foor  yean 
had  been  spent  iu  Tongue. 

He  was  always  an  early  riser,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath-day,  a  practice  in 
which  he  persevered  totlio-last,  as  besltli 
permitted.  When  between  eighty  tnd 
ninety  years,*  so  long  as  his  ejcsi^ 
continued,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  ia 
reading  the  Scriptoies,-  iu  prayer  aid 
meditation;  and  he  wrote  copious  nelei 
as  the  result  of  his  meditations,  in  tbe 
form  of  question  and  answer,  vthick  at 
one  time  lie  intended  to  publish;  but 
this  intention  he  was  notableteaeooDi 
plish.  The  manusoripts^  in  which  la 
refiections  and  remarks  are  reeorde^* 
clearly  show  how  vigorous  ins  miod  was 
at  that  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
proved  that  the  statutes  of  the  Lud 
were  indeed  his  counsellors  andhiswug 
in  the  house  of  his  pilgsamageh. 

Bxv.  nroH  u.  vacebhzo. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Mackenzie  wbom 
at  Tongue  Manse,  on  the  13th  day  of  Uq^ 
1771.  Under  his  patemai  roofi  and  is 
tbe  school  of  his  native  parish,  be  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  a  liberal  edae** 
tion.  Besides  his  proficteacy  in  EngM 
literature,  such  was  his  progress  is 
Latin,  that  he  was  considered  qnslified 
to  enter  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  is 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen^  wheo  \» 
tween  thirteen  and  fourteen  yearsofagt. 
Some  time  after  receiving  licenee  froiB 
the  Presbytery  of  Tongue^  as  oo  situs* 
tion  opened  for  him  aa  a  preacher,  Mr 
Mackenzie  became  tutor  to  the  childna 
of  a  gentleman  in  Caithnesa.  He  oos- 
tinued  in  that  family  till  179^  when  to 
was  appointed  to  officiate  as  chaplaia  to 
the  Reay  Fencibles,  then  sea  ting  in  I>^ 
land.  For  this  office  he  wssordsaned 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness.  After 
leaving  the  Heays,  he  beeame  ohsplaii 
to  the  Eraser  Fencibles,  theai  serrinf 
also  in  Ireland,  and  with  that  regineak 
he  continued  dischai^og  his  duty  •> 
their  mini8ter,until  they  were  disbanded 
in  1802.  While  in  Ireland^  he  manui 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  ofr 
cers  and  men  of  the  regiment  vitk 
which  he  was  connected.  Iu  the  fi^T 
Fencibles,  in  whieh  eorpn  mamy  of  Ui 
native  parishioners'  served,:. he  was  i 
p;reat  favourite.  Inthat  re|gim^t,vhik 
in  Ireland,  many  were  awakened  toasec^ 
one  concern  for  salvaiioiK  •  Doflaf  ^ 
movement,  Mr  Mackenxie  wm  invi^ 
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Vfihn  comouadibg  ofiioaF  of  ik%  Beays  of  6od^«  Word  for  cometion,  adnoni* 

t»pr««ofa  to  Ihe  regiment,  to  confer  wuk-  tion,  reproof,  and  instmotion  in  right*- 

tboee  who  weio  under  ooBoeni)  and  to  eooenees,   iUtistrating   and    confirming 

give  hie  opuuoB  aa  to  the  moyeraent.  his  subject  with  a  pathee  and  energy 

Mr  Mackenfiie  a  oynion  was  fa^ronrabie;  whieli  manifested  the  bappinass  of  bis 

the  man  were  not  restrieted  by  their  own  mental  frame«  and  which    com- 

offisers  in  their  Christian  liberty,  and  manded  the  attention  and  gained  the 

whan  called  •  to  >  action  daring  the  <  Re*  approbaiioa  <of  liis  ^leartrs. 

beilioBof  1798,  tbere  was  not  a'rcgimeat  In  manners,  he  was  an  accomplished 

i&  ireiand  which  showed  greater  firm*  gewtiemaw;    In  trindnea»'B9  a  relative 

osBs  than  the  Beays,    Many  who  were  and> friend,  few  c(m)d  surpass  him.    For 

thea  brought  under  CMkoem  for  their  hospitality  and  becoming  cheerfulness 

nais,  ooofcinBed  eansistent   Christaaus  as  a  landlord  in  his  own  house^  his  cha» 

till  death,  some  surviyed  to  old  age,  and  racter  stood  very  high  in  the  country, 

a  few  are  still  liyiag«     Soon  after  the  and  atxangers  visitiag  the  Reay  comitry, 

Frater  Fenoibka  were  disbanded,  Mr  frequentfy  partook-  of  his  kindness  in 

Maekenaie  beeameaatistanttotheKev.  that  way.    For  liberality  to  the  poor, 

John  Danbai^  minister  of  Dyke  in  the  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  of  all  ranks, 

Presbytery  of  Fonresi  where  he  laboured-  lundneas  to  the  widow,  the  fatliarless, 

for  some  yeaxa-withtbe^reafteafc  accept*  and  orphaui  hia  memory  will  be  dear 

uoe.    Hewa8'disi4>pointed  of  the  pre*  and  sweet- in  the  pavish  of  Tongue  while* 

iMtatioB  to  that  parish  when  a  vacancy  the*    present    generation    exists,    and 

oseorred,  but  in  November  1806,  he  was  parents  wil!  record  his  works  of  faith 

admitted  assiatant  and  successor  to  his  and  labours  of  love  to  children  yet  un- 

father  at  ToBg«e«    Entering  into  this  born. 

new  relation  with  the  cordial  concur-  Like  his  father, hewaslhealSBetioiiate 

fence  of  the  then  heritor  of  the  parish,  bat  faithful  friend  of  young  men  on- 

IxMd  Keay^  and  in  eo»M<|ueaee  of  a  trials -for  the  ministry;  and  dnrmg^the 

hanaonioua  call  from  the-  elders  and  years  he  was  at  Tongite,  he  had  the 

l^ads  of  famaUee  ia.  the  congregation,  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  young  men 

Iwoaatiiiiied  •  to  enjoy  the  apprcSbatiea  of  talent  and  piety  receive  license  from 

ttd  confidaaco  of  those  who  first  in-  his  presbytery,  all  of  whom  oould  call 

rited  him    to  take  the    oversight  of  him  their  father  and  their  friend*    The 

them,  while   tboy  lived;  and  as  they  following  names  maybe  recorded  here: 

were  gradually  removed  by  death}  the  the  late  Dr  Hugh   M  Kenzie,   Killin, 

ohildrsnv  ioatead  of  the  fathers,  looked  Mr  Donald  Gordon  of  Edderton  Free 

apto  him  with  beeoming  afieotion  and  Church,  and  his  own  dear  son,  William 

ntpeetaa  their  instmcftor,  guidei  and  Mookeaaie,all  removed  from  the  church 

father  in  those  things  whioh  belong*  militant;  and  also  Mr  Jehn  McDonald, 

ed  to  their   sidvntion;  so  that  during  Helmsdale;  Mr  William  M^fttyre,  Mel- 

the  tl»iiy*ei0ht  years  of  his  miiustry  at  ness;  Mr  Hugh  M^Leod,  Logie  Easter; 

Tongue,  feir  in  bia  profession  enjoyed  Mr  Donald  Clark,  Aberfeldy;  Mr  Alex* 

BMie  uniformly  the  affeclioni  esteem,  ander  M^Leod,  Kogart;  Mr  Eric  John 

*ad  regard  of  his.panahieners  of  all  Fiodlater,  Leclieamhead; and  Mr  John* 

nndDi-*^an  eeleem  whieh  was  daily,  tothe  Gnnn  in  Cape  -Bretmii  North  Anericaji 

period    of   Ins-  diasohitieay   galheriuig  Mr  Adam  Cam^ibell,  and   Mr  George 

tUreagth.  Chisholm,  all  adherents  to   the  Free 

Mr  Mackenzie's  pulpit  mmistrations  Church,  and  labouring  with  acceptance 

wereremnekaUy  eacelleai}  but  it  was  in  within  its  pale. 

Ilia  village  vititaliooa  and  oatechetical  In  the  year  1643,  when  hii  heakh 

wwgciece,  asid  his  eonferenoea  in  fellowv>  began  to  fail,  and  the  duties  of  hie  ex* 

thip  and  prayer-meetingB  with  the  pious  tensive  and  populous  parish  became  too 

and  seri<ms  portion  of  his  flock,  that  his  heavy  for  him,  he  got  his  son,  Mr  Wm. 

useAanesn*  aa-n  minialer  was  especially  Mackeaaie,  then  assistant  to  Mr  O.  C. 

BMuifeat.     In  theae  dutiea^  hi*  manner  M'Intosb,  Tain,  to  be  his  assistant ;  and 

of  oonv«yiDg:instnictMm  to  the  ignorant^  to  render  his  ser  vioea  more  effioient,  ob* 

of  apouaing^the  careless^  of  edify ingf  and  tained  the  consent  of  his  presbytery  to 

enoonraging  exeraised  Christians,  wae  grant  him  ordination, 

fmly  esoellsnt.  When  engsged  in  such  In  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  Dis* 

dntiuB,  he  sasmad  in  an-  element  vevy  mption,  he  felt  a  deep  intereal*    He 

cewgnninl   to  hie*  mind,  and  appeared  was  present  in  the  memorable  Assembly 

often  tofcreathe  inn  spiritual  aUnoephere*  of  1842,  and  uniformly  voted  with  the 

getting  iibewiiy  to  his  hand  the  trath  majority.    He  wasnot  a  member  of  the 
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convocation  in  November  1842;  but 
after  mature  and  prayerful  deliboraUon^ 
he  intimated  hit  adherence  to  all  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  that  convocation; 
and  the  best  exposition  of  his  views  on 
the  occasion  of  forming  that  resolution' 
is  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pit- 
cainij  Merk  of  the  convocation  :^- 

"  MiJKSB  or  ToNOD£,  7>ee.  29, 1842. 
*'Rbt.  PearSir, — I  write  joa  to  intimate 
my  adherence,  as  minister  of  Tongue,  to  all 
the  resolatioDs  of  the  eonvocation  at  Edin- 
bargh.  I  resblved  ihas  from  th^  first  com- 
mttnioation  to  me;  but  immediately  there' 
after,  being  aatured  by  loeal  authority  that  ao 
Beparatist  would  be  pemutted  to  remain  as 
officiating  minister  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery,  all  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland— agonized  at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing with  mr  Mloved,  sympathisiDg,  and  at- 
tacAied  j|Mri8aiofiers>^lkaimted  by  thedcttmncia- 
tbns  ot  J&canptujM  a^nat  the  shephods  who 
leayt  their  ^ocki^  fufferiog  them  to  wander 
oi^  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  to  be  meat  to 
the  beasts  of  the  Held — my  resolution  was 
staggered  for  a  time,  and  7  paused  to  examine 
the  subject  more  fully  by  tne  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  meditation  and  prayer,  and  more  es- 
{)foiaUy  as,  from  age  and  infirmities,  obliged 
ately  to  engage  an  assistant,  X  .could  ex- 
pect  no  other  sphere  to  exercise  my  worn-out 
faculties  in  my  Master's  vineyard,  and  could  not 
readily  reconcile  myself  to  be  wholly  excluded, 
silent,  and  usele«.  At  length,  with  clear  light, 
and  a  good  eoueience,  I  saw,  come  whs(t  will, 
and  wbatevar  saerlfioes  I  must  render^  that 
no  propM^d  good  can  nnction  doing  evil  to 
attain  it ;  that  nothing  can  warrant  mj  re- 
maining in  an  Erastian  Church,  and  allying 
myself  with  mitkisters  who  would  consent  to 
make  the  Church  of  Christ  a  creature  of  the 
State,  His  hoase  to  be  under  the  manag«m«Dt 
and  euatrotl  of  kia  enemies,  and  its  servants 
only 'the  slaves  pf  a  worldly  tyiannf,  not  the 
commissioned  and  independent  office-bearers 
of  Zion^s  King,  teaching  doctrines  of  His  in- 
structions, and  rulin^g  omy  for  the  glory  of  His 
name,  and  the  spirrtual  mtereets  of  His  pur- 
chased inheiitaMte.  With  uiioeasing  prayer 
for  SQ0C«S8  to  the  oonvecatioa's  retolutioni 
and  memorial,  from  Cl4>d  and.  man,  and  fully 
resolved  to  embark  and  keep  embarked  with 
them,  assured  that  theirs  is  the  ship  in  which 
Christ  is,  and  shall  be  sav^d,  however  tossed 
and  likely  to  perish,  when  He  sees  meet  to 
awaken,  to  interposs,  aad  dommacd,  ^Boatiil,* 
I  -remain,  rev»  dear  sir,  yoox  affectionate 
brother  in  Christ, 

(Signed)     **  H.  M'K.  Mackenzie." 

'M^  Mackbnssie  was  eleoted  one  of  the 
commissionera  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Tongne  to  the  Assembly  of  ld4Si,  and 
iirm  in  the  resolution  formed,  as  stated 
in  the  above  letter,  ho  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  signed  the  protest  irhich 
was  laid  on  the  table  ef  the  Estabiisfaed 
Assetvibly,  retired  frith  his  brethren^ 
and  Joined  in  'Ui^  proceedings  in  the 
first  UUsMsbly- of  tl|6  Free  Chnceh. 


Soon  after  returning  bome,-  he  qoitied 
the  manse,  rented  a  house  for  his 
family  nearThQrso,forty>five  miles  fnna 
Tongue,  but  had  a  room  and  closet  ia 
Tongue  for  aocotnmodatinghina^and 
his  son  and  assistant  ivheo  officiating 
among  the  people,  whb^  in  a  popskifion 
of  more  than  2000,  all  adhered  to  the 
Free  Chnrofa,  with  the  exeeptioi  of 
three  or  four  natiTes^  and  a  few  offidilt 
of  the  Duke  <^  Stttherkad,  from  tks 
sonth  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Mackennie  was  nataraUy  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  and  ndt  esnly  ^ 
pressed  by  tho6e  adrerse  cihmmitasoes 
which  wonld  prodnoe  in  some  psnoss 
gloom  and  diseonteitteddOsB.  fiatfroa 
the  day  he  quitted  the  masse  ti 
Tongne,  and  the  -qioi  on-  ^Meh  hi 
drew  his  first  breath,  iheto  was  ia  his 
deportment  a  more  than  nsoal  olMe^ 
fulness,  and  a  degree  of  OfaiistsaB  €» 
tentedness,  which  Olearly  mmSkM 
the  consolation  *  whioh  •  arose  ffem  ths 
testimony  of  his  conscience  as  to  the 
scriptural  rectitude  of  the  step  he  hsd 
taken.  And  besidee,  there  was  is  sU 
his  ministerial  exerolses,  fn  pritatesnd 
in  public,  a  ^dness  of  the  gospel,  a  fresh- 
ness and  an  unetion,  -crhieh  made  the 
most  serious  and  judicious  of  fatshesisn 
admit  that  they*  never  heard  hiffl  viti 
greater  satisfaction  thifn  when  drifes 
to  the  hillside,  and  in  th(»  eaimMi  test 
at  Strathtongoe. 

His  last  appeaiance  in  puhliowttiu 
the  General  Asseobfy  of  the  FVee 
Church  in  1845.  His  appeflraase  at  tke 
bar  on  that  ocettmon  to  oppose  the  ti«s>- 
lation  of  his  son  tiy  Kenmere,  irill  b« 
long  remembered  by  those  w4m  wit- 
ue«ed  it.  After  his  ret«m  from  die 
Assembly,  he  remamed  for  some  tisie 
at  Aunster,  near  Thurso,  with  Mf« 
Mackenzie)  where  he  recovered  w«i- 
deifuUy  from  the  ftctigue«if  his  jomrney 
to  and  from  Edinbur^,  and  hiscttasd' 
ance  in  the  Aseeimbly. 

On  the  S8d  of  Jmie»  after  mMng  ^ 
the  sacrament  at  Fan',  Mr-  SOokehsie 
went  to  his  residence  «t  Tongue^  wbtf» 
his  sea,  now  his  eolleagoe  in-tite  dtsif^ 
was  confined  by  siokiieas.  Mr  Hio* 
keBsrecODtinved  hi  bis  usual  heoltfli  ub^ 
til  Wednesday-  night,  the  ^th  JtiB& 
The  Rtfv.  Mr  Otfiiieht^  ef  Bstakees, 
and  Mr  Oublirie,  of  Edinburgh,  oo  t 
tour  through  the  Reayoomitry,  «»^ 
that  day  to  the  inn  'of  Tongiie.'  Hr 
MiAokemrie  waited  updn  them,  and  tM 
spending  some  tioi^with  ihem,  t^W^ 
to  his  oAiSfiined  iodgisgJ  -fhiaiag  Che 
ni9ht'lie'hftd.»'violcni  attack  of  »  ^^ 
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itetSoa  ift  the  breast,  from  wbich  he  tl«  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

mtt  now  rafferiog.    Next  day  it  wis  beoaose  during  that  period  those  great 

evident  that  inflimunatioa    had   com-  erents  took  place  in  the  civil  and  ec- 

menoed.    Bleeding  and  other  reinediee  desiastical  courts  of  the  kingdom  which 

were  rasorted  to,  buiaU  in  vain.    The^  led  to  the  Disrnption  of  18Lb  May  1843. 

diseaie  increased,  viitil,  at  one  o'ok)dc:  Mr  WilHam  Mackenzie  entered  into 

OD  the  morning  of  the  30th)  he  quietly  the  eoniroTersy  carried  on  by  the  evan* 

breathed  his  last.  •  gelical  party  with  all  the  zeal  and  en- 

Baring  this  short  but  severe  sickness,  ergy  of  youth,  but  at  the  same  time 

is  which  he  manifested  exemplary  pa-  with    his  characteristic  coolness    and 

ticace^hiafeeUngs  were  sorely  tried  by  solidity.    He  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the 

the  sufferings  of  his  son,  who  lay  on  his  convocation,  and  adhered    to  all  the 

bed  of  langwsbing  in  a  confined  closet  resolutions  then  formed.   Thus  he  threw 

nev  him«'   It  was  a  bitter  ingredient  himself  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  ad- 

which  their  heavenly  Father  in  divine  vocated  the  crown-rtghts  of   the  Re* 

Bsvereignty  saw  fit  to  mix  in  their  cap  deemer,  his  supremacy  in  the  spiritual 

cfsofferingforlliBcaiise^  that  the  father  concerns  of   his  church,  and,    conse- 

aadsonshoidd'beat  the  same  time  on  qoently,  the  spiritual  indepeudence  of 

their  beds  of  sookness  and  death,  hesr-  the  church  from  (uvil  control  in  her 

iag  each  Cher's  groans  and  sighs  with-  spiritual  tuitions;  and  he  did  join  this 

out  the  power  of' administering  relief,  party  from  a  clear  conviction  of  the 

Bst  the  safierings  of  the  father  were  of  scriptural  rectitude  of  their  cause.    He 

short  dmradoiij  and  those  of  the  son  accompanied  his  father  to  Edinburgh 

csme  also  seen  to  an  end.  in  May  1843;  and  on  the  memorable 

,_»  ^  18th  of  that  month,  took  his  place  in 

BEY.  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  juyioii.  therauks  of  the  noble  band  who  retired 

William  Mackenzie^  junior,  was  born  from  the  church  of  St  Andrews,  leaving 

at  Tongue  Maase  on.  the  21st  of  June  their  protest  on  the  table  of  the  Eras- 

1S16.    In  November  1830^  he  entered  tians^  and  who  assembled  in  the  Canon- 

the  eUsses  in  King's  Collcfge,  Aberdeen,  mills  Hall  to  form  the  first  General  As- 

He  studied  divinity  partly  at  Aberdeen  sembly  of  the  Free  Church. 

and  partly  at  Ediobnrgb.     It  was  es<        lu  August  1843,  Mr  William  lilac- 

P^ially  in  Edinburgh,  uuderthe  tuition  kenzie  was  admitted  colleague  and  suc« 

of  the  great  and- eminent  men  and  mas-  cessor  to  his  father  by  the  Free  Pres- 

ters  in  our  church,  Dr  Chalmers  and  bylery  of  Tongue,  in  due  form, accordmg 

Br  Welsh,  that  he  made  the  greatest  to  the  laws  of  our  church,  the  congre- 

progress  in  the  study  of  theology  and  gation  liaving  previously  petitioned  the 

church   kisioiy.     Having    finished   a  presbytery  to  have  him  thus  admitted, 

fsgaUw  course  of  theological  study,  he  and  having  given  him  a  harmonious  call 

was  licensed,  in  March  1839,  by  the  to  that  .'effect.     No  settlement  of  the 

Presbytery  of  Tongne,  in  the  twenty**  kind  could  be  more  cordially  or  agree- 

tlurd  year  of  his. age.    His  pulpit  ap-  ably  brought  about.    Never  was    co- 

peamnoesgaye  very  great  satisfaoUon  to  operation  in  the  ministerial  work,  for 

aU«     In  Febmaiy  1843,  after  having  the  personal  comfort  of  the  pastor  mn- 

been  assistant  at  Tain,  he  went  home  tnally  engaged,  and  for  the  spiritual 

uiorder  to  beoomes^ustaat  to  his  father  advantages  of  a  congregation,  more  ad- 

at  Tongue^. who  by  that  time  felt  the  mirably  carried  on,  than  in  this  case  by 

growing  infirmities  of  advancing  years;  father  and  son.     During  the  two  years 

and  alihoi^h  he  had  net  a  presentation  from  May  1843  to  June  1845,  few  min- 

from  the  patron  of  Tongue  to  be  regu-  isters  in  the  Free  Church  enjoyed  more 

larly  indnoted  as  assistant  and  successor  of  the  attachment  and  respect  of  their 

to  lus  &ther,  yet,  to  render  his  assist-  people  than  the  ministers  of  Tongue ; 

anoe  oave  effisisot  in  that  e&tensive  and  few  congregations  enjoyed  a  larger 

and  popnloas  paKish>  the  presbytery,  at  share  of  faithful  and  constant  ministra- 

hu  father's  request,  granted  him  ordina-  tions  in  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer 

tion  00  tho  16th  February  1843.    His  than  the  adherents  to  the  Free  Church 

return  to  his  native  parish  was  most  in  that  parish. 

aoeeptable  to  the  people  at  Isfge,  and        It  is  well  known,  that  in  1845  great 

he  entered  on.  the  duties  of  aa  ordained  exertions  were  made  to  get  Mr  William 

minister  among  them  with  their  full  Maokenzie  transhited  to  Kenmore.    He 

cctMMirveiice  and  approbation.  had  been  sent  there  by  the  authority  of 

The  end  of  the  year  1842  and  be-  the  church  in  June  1844,  to  officiate  m 

ginning  of  1843  will  be  memorable  la  his  ministerial  capacity  for  some  months. 
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l!%e  Marquis  of  BrasdAlbftse,  wiio  wm  speakiog  mntk  of  idtiiopef  atiid  pnr 

atthe  time  at  Taymouth  Castle)  atteadod  peots  respecting  his  salradon,  it  w« 

his  ministry,  had  him  repeatedly  at  his  '■  manifest  that  his  deUglit  wss  in  tht 

castle,  and  showed  him  great  respeot  statntes  of  the  Lord.    In  them  hii  foitk* 

and  kindness.    So  acceptable  were  his-  waa fixed,  and  from. them' he* diew^' 

ministrations  in  Kenmore  and  neigh*  his  consolation.     The. Lord. whom  b« 

bouring  parishes,  that  a  call,  signed  by  served  in  the  gospel,  called*  him  to  him* 

Lord  Breadalbane  and  upwturds  of  700  self  about  midnight  of-  the  25tk  Jilj, 

persons,  was  lodged  before  the  Free  just  twenty-fire  tki^  aftor  his  Cither. 

Presbytery  of  Tongue  in  March  1846,  ThesonowofthecoBgregatioaefths 

and  commissioners  attended  to  prose-  FreeCharehatTo»geewasdsepandiai> 

cute  his  translation.      The  people  of  vwsal;  and  they  had  the  synpitiifsf 

Tongue  straggled  hard  to  retain  him  many  Christian  friends  wfaererer  the 

among  themselves.    The  preebytery  r^  worUi  of  their  departed  yoongminiitar 

fused  to  translate  him.     An  appeal  was  waa  known;  and  .not  only  80^.bot  tbe 

taken  to  the  synod,  by  which  ooort  also  Free    Church  at  huge,   through  the. 

his  translation  was  refused.  The  Bread-  Assembly  which  nwt  at  Invemeeseooa 

albane  commissioners  appealed  to  the  after  his  death,  manifested  their  deep 

Assembly.   His  father,  as  one  of  the  re-  sympathy  in  the.  nHinite  in  which  ths 

presentatives  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kenmore  case,  ao  far  a»  related  to  Mr 

Tongue  in  the  Assembly  of  1845,  op-  William  Mackenzie^  was  disposed  o£. 

posed  his  son's  translation;  and  the  final  The  soleaMiity'  and  deep  impraBnoi 

settling  of  the  question  was  postponed  experienced  by  a  fall  honse  when  the 

until  the  meeting  of  Assembly  at  Inver-  clerk  read    the   minute,  was  gnstlf 

ness,  in  August  following.    The  a&ir  deepened  by  a  pathetic  and  touchiog 

of  Kenmore  gave  much  anxions  thought  address  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gathrie 

to  William,   but   no   step  in   all   the  of  Edinburgh,  who,  on  a  tour  through 

proceedings  anent  it  tried  his  feelinga  Sntfaerlandshire,  and  the  Beay  conntr^j 

so  much  as  the  Assembly  snspendin  g  bad  visited  Mr  H.  Mackensie  and  hii 

their  decision  from   their  meeting  in  son  en  their  bOds  of  langnishing  in  their 

May  till  August.    During  the  spring  of  confined  apartments  in  Tongue  eehoo^ 

1845,  he  had  been  frequently  complain-  house,  just  three  days  before  Mr  H. 

ing  of  bilious  affection  and  headache*  Mackenaie's    death.     It  was  oa  that 

In  his  journey  to  and  from-  the  Synod  trying-  occasion  that  Mr  Wilfiam  Hue* 

at  Dornoch  in  April,  when  the  case  of  kenzie  said  to  Ml*  Guthrie  at  parting) 

his  translation  was  before  them,  he  was  ^This  is  hard  enough,  Mr  Guthrie;  bii 

much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  which  I  thank  God  I  do  not  lie  hwe%  remi^i 

a£fected  his  constitution.    During  May  my  father's  consoience  and  mine  aie  ti 

he  continued  to  preach  and  perform  pence^" 

other  ministerial  duties,  although  feel*  Mr  WilUam  M^kenaie  wasaymav 

ing  himself  rather  feeble.     But  after  manof  great  promise.     From  the  tins 

hearing  of  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  when  he   engaged  in  the  mioMtenal 

in  the  Kenmore  case,  he  never  enjoyed  office,  he  was  always  mofre  amuont  to 

a  day's  health.    Before  his  father  came  edify  his  hearers  than  to  gain  popoltf ' 

to  Tongue,  about  the  17th  of  June,  applause.    His  aim  and  gi  ea»  ob^t  wu 

William  was  confined  to  that  bed  out  if  possible  to  win  souls  to  Ohrist>  and  he 

of  which  he  never  rose  in  health.  There  cared  not  for  the  praise  of  men»  forlber 

was  a  daily  breaking  down  of  his  con-  than  being  tbeinstnnneait'in  hlsDitin^ 

stitution,  his  principal  complaint  being,  Master's  work  of  edifying*  them.   I* 

aocording  to  the  opinion  of  his  medical  his  sermons,  cateohetteal  dittiss^andui 

attendant,  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  im  his  services,  hie  greaidesifWWBV^ 

During  his  father's  illness,  which  was  maniieskaitiott'of  the  truth,  to  eonneid 

but  of  short  duration  though  severej  himself  to  every  man%  eeassisnse  be* 

and  when  he  died,  William  was  in  a  fore  God.    Ue  aimed  chiefly  at  the  ^ 

state  almost  of  Insensibility  by  his  sick-  lightening  of  the  underslandiag  of  hif 

ness.      He  rallied    occasionally  —  was  hearers  by  the- truth,  aadthnereacfaiiV 

quite  sensible  the  day  of  his  father's  the  conscience  in  the  only  way  in  which 

interment,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  convictions   become  of  a  saving  aa^ 

for  due  honour  being  conferred  on  his  abiding  character,  and- peaee  and  parity 

father's  remains.  For  three  weeks  after  follow;  consequently  all  hto  exeitastf 

his  father's  death,  he   sufiered  much  were  distinguished  by  very  fnllf  ^ 

bodily  pain,  but  with  considerable  pa-  arranged,  and  clearly  ilinstimted  dee- 

ttence  and  resignation.    Although  not  trinal  stalementy  and  IbUawed  •  if  ^7 
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pwled  np^riioftlient  id  the' 

ooMoieti^  the'  hesrl^,  ami  to  Ibe  life 

fttd  practice.'    "Without  any  sttrdTed 

preteuBioDS  to  eloquence  and  oratory, 

there  wasvsoHnllrai*  vmy  engaging, 

even  ooaimanding  and   impressive  at 

times- in  his  delivery.    His  acquaintance 

with  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation  iu 

its  diiliiigHiahing  deetrines,  wae  very 

aeeemte^  and-dear ;  and  the  saving  in- 

fleenoe  of  these  docrtrifies,  which  he  so 

faithfoily  preached  to  otherr,  on    his 

own  soul  was  very^manifest,  especially 

to  thegedl^^and  dtteenaing^. experienced 

GhrislianS'  of  his  cengregation.     His 

gtowih  in  gmos^  and  in  tiM  knowledge' 

of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

was  so  evident,  and-  his-matwity  in 

Chiististt  experienoe'so  marked,  to  the 

pious  and  intelligent   portion  of-  the 

people  under   his  chat^,  that    some 

time  before-  his  last  illness,  some  of 

them  expressed  their  fears  he  would 

not  be  long  left  in  this  world. 

His  ministry  was  acceptable  wher- 
ever Jie'preaohed.    But  in  ne  part  of  the 


vineyard  wfwiieiimre  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved  than  in  his  native  parish. 
Tbe  aged  grey»heeded  Christians  who 
had 'been  converted  under- his  grand- 
fsther^s  ministry,  and   who  had  been 
edified  and  progressing  in  the .  Chris*  • 
tian  life  under  his  father,  looked  upto^ 
William,  although  butayoditb,  aaone* 
raised  up  bv  the  Lord  to  comfort  them 
in -their  old  age;  and  the  younger  pro- 
fessors of  Christ,  among  whom  there 
were  many  of-  his  school  companions,  - 
rejoiced  in  having  a  contemporary  in 
years,  so  enunently  qui^fied  to  instruct 
them  in  the  waye  of  the  Lord.    His- 
intereovrse  wifth  them  on  all  occasions, 
was  such  as  became  a  minister  of  Christ; 
and  they  in  return  gave  him  the  respect 
and  the  honour  which  his  office  and 
deportaeat  deserved. 

Brief  as  the  period  of  his  minisitry 
bad  been,  there  is  good  ground  for* 
hopmg  that  the  Lord  so  blessed  his  la- 
bours that  he  will  have  many  as  a< 
crown  of  rejoicing  io^  the  day  of  tli»> 
Lord. 


Kirt(tt«  of  Nete  «Kwlt«. 


I^otes  and  TTarratit^^nfa  Sua  Yearif  Mis^ 
Hon,  prindpaUy  amon^tke  Dem  of  Lqi^ 
dw^  By  B»  W*  VAirneiuusTE,  late 
London  City.  Missionary, 

London  :  1852. 

IlATixa  oonelvea  ezpiored  seme  of  the 
woniL  d«De.ef  Leaden,  and  witnessed 
their  dnrk  and  awful  degradation,  we 
opeaed  Iftr  Vaadsi^isli^e  veliime  with 
peenUapinteresii  We  have  not  found 
it  all  that  we  desired.  Id  is  put  together 
with,  little  artieUo  skill  or  literary  abi- 
lity, .while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
some  atiempt  at  these  things,  whaeh.de* 
privea  the -book  of  the-chann^of  Aplaiii, 
unvarnished  statement.  The  trath  is, . 
no  pen  but  that  of  Dr  Guthrie  could 
do  fuU  justice  to  TRe  dens  of  London. 
Tlie»a  is,  l>ea*r»ef,  nmohiinteraaliog  ia« 
fonnsktioaiA  thisJFolame  of  Mr  Vaiiiier- 
kieto'ayaiid^iha  iiiHlowMig*e9Blniol»arra 
few  xndoBiL^peeuneBe  «— 

AN  tftVlDtt'  AIROUWIVT. 

''Oae- favourite  trgpanmit  of  infidels  and 
,  I  have  found  t«  bs  to  the  fotloSring 


*k* 


R«Ugion/  it  hspbtai  aeid  to  bms  *■  it  mil 
a  sJiawa^  ICb  all  vary  wall  to  go  to  church 
and  cbap«l,  and  yery  genteel,  but  Til  tuver 
b«lt«Te  tDcaa  peepi*  oomider  my  soul  will  bom 
in  h«ll' for*  ever  and  vww.    If  they  do,  they 

be  bvelee  iadead.  Why,  if  I  law^  poor 
aadoTA  cailnvfaas^  XM  try  4o  pall 


him  oat,  hut  hell  you  aay  is  worse  still.  If 
they  believed  it,  we  should  hear  more  about  it 
than  we  do.*  Then  would  freqvMitiy  follow 
sone  soch  atateaieiifc  aa  tfai»:  *1  worked  for 
(so  aad  se)  se  many  year*,  regular  peeple, 
paid  you  your  wagea  migaJ^x;  not  had  masters; 
well,  they  weal  to  their  charoh,  (sometimes  it 
would  run  to  their  cbapela;)  very  striet  to 
their  reHgion;  but  I  never  knew  toem  to  ask 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  their  emptoyi 
wbera  they  went  oa  Suodaya,  or  ■  any  thing  > 
about  it:  no,  ne|  religion's  for  you  gentle- 
folks,  not  for  ua  peer  people;  still  X  like  your 
GOBversation.' 

*'  Tbe  statement  made  has  often  been-  facr  - 
len  favoutabte  to  employers,  aimihu>to<thie>;*— 

"  *  Do  yea  koowifae  firm  ef  <A.  and  B.  &e.> 
WeU,  yea  see  what  my  busaiese  is;  I  have  to 
work  from  six  in^ibe  morning  genenUly,  to 
eleven  at  night;  I  am  paid  so  m«en  p«r  doxen; 
I  can  make  up  so  many  docen  in  that  time: 
and  so,  you  perceive,  sir,  I  can  hardly  get- 
bread  for  my  family  to.  My  master^s  a  st^et 
chapeller,  and  is  very  rioh^'  he  never  saya  any  * 
tbii^  to  us.abonfr  reUeion;  aad  yon  see  what 
wagea  he  payay  and  if  I  den' t  do  it,  otheie  will.* 

**  Another,  for  example,  in  reference  to  a 
late  noted  auctioneer,  when  reproved  for  not 
attending  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  said,  in 
a  very  respeetfid  manner,-— 

*'  a*lltbhih  itovei^faelfs,  sir,I'v»beelrse^ 
againat  religion.  Mr  — *— >  used  to  diiveup  to 
Tioaden  with  hia  family  on  Sunday  morning ' 
to  ga  to  church;  very  particular  to  his- church. 
\^ell,  he'd  come  home,  and  come  into  the 
yard,  and  keep  us  men  there  for  hears,  to  have 
the  horses  out  to  try  their  paces.  A  civil  maa< 
he  waa^hot^thabset  MO  against' laHgioBw*' 
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^  Larre  classes  of  the  eommonitj  ^re  pre- 
vented bj  their  oceupations  from  keeping 
*  holj  the  0abbatk>d»y.*  This,  of  course,  does 
not  €xeut0  their  .'diiobedienee»  Were  tbt j 
f^odljr,  they  would  far  prefer  to  sweep  a  cross- 
ing, and  live  on  a  crust,  than  to  live  in  habitual 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God;  but  their  case  is 
unhappily  otherwise. 

*'  As  I  sat  in  an  omnibus  distributing  tracte 
to  the  passengers  —  aa  excellent  nraotioe 
whilst  riding,  one  involving  little  trouble,  and 
likely  to  produce  much  good — I  oSered  one  to 
the  conductor,  who  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
fused it  thus : — 

**  •  No,  sir,'  said  he,  civilly,  *  not  for  ine;  we 
are  the  scum  of  socie^  you  knew,  and  obUged 
to  break  the  Sabbath—we  drive  other  people 
to  their  churches  and  chapels;  we  canH  go  ouv- 
eelves.  Religion  is  not  for  us — we^re  black- 
guards—respectable people  hate  us.^  After  a 
little  pleasant  convenation,  in  which  I  told 
kin  I  felt  any  thing  but  hatred  towards  him, 
and  that  I  hoped  he  was  under  a  great  mistake 
in  such  a  general  conclusion,  he  took  the  tract, 
and  said,  *  Well,  look  here,  sir — I  wanted  to 

Set  away  from  this  work,  and  have  time  so 
Eiat  I  might  Improve  my  mind.    Doctor 

wanted  a  man  to  drive  nis  phaeton,  so  I  ap- 
plied for  the  place;  my  character's  good,  ask 
any  bodj  here.  HeM  known  me  verv  well  for 
a  long  time.    I've  no  doubt  your  character's 

food,  said  he,  but  I  could  not  have  an  omni- 
tts  man  to  drive  me,  you're  known  to  ao  maisy 
people.' " 

A  VISIT  TO  MOOBFTELDS  (tTNITABlAK)  CBAPBL. 

"  The  morning  service  commenced  as  usual 
by  a  hymn,  sung  by  two  rows  of  professionals 
ranged  in  front  of  the  organ.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve three  of  the  congrentioii  sing  the  hymn ; 
to  do  so  would  perhaps  be  deemed  an  inters 
raption  to  the  professional  display.  The  hymn 
was  succeeded  i>v  *  a  reading*  from  '  Milton's 
Defence;'  then  followed  a  prayer,  but,  indeed, 
I  know  not  how  it  could  well  be  called  a 
prayer,  for  there  was  little  petition  in  it.  It 
was  more  essayistie  than  supplieatoiy. 

**Then  followed  a  reading  from  '  Maizini's 
Ocation  over  the  Brothers  Bandiem,'  then  a 
hymn,  and  then  the  discourse.  The  discourse 
was  timply  a  political  spetehf  referring  to  the 
various  events  of  the  year,  and  the  probable 
future  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  There  was 
no  direct  referenee  whatever  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  words  '  Divine  providence'  oecurrea 
three  times,  *  God'  five  times,  *  heaven'  twice. 
<%riat  was  not  named  at  all.  The  discourse 
contained  various  contradictions:  for  example, 
after  alluding  to  the  '  Postal  Reform '  '  Peace 
Arbitration'  was  stated  to  be  the  only  proper 
means  by  which  nations  riiould  decide  their 

Quarrels;  but  afterwards,  in  referenee  to  the 
laffre  war,  it  was  said,  *  Perhaps  we  were 
compelled  to  defend  ourselves;*  but,  at  last,  we 
were  pbdnlv  instrueted.  that  when  the  desired 
event  could  not  olberwise  be  eflfected,  nations 
were  to  'tear  down  despotic  powers.'  I  mere- 
ly mention  this  as  a  specimen  of  eoutradte- 
ttons. 

*' After  alluding  to  the  wars  in  vsdomi 
nattsof  the  world,  especially  in  Europe  since 
f  848,  we  were  told  It  was  <  the  fe^iogof  man 


to  h)ve  all,'--*ai0m0«4at  corioas  esateast  to 
tho  details  of  bloodshed  and  vindictiwlj  in- 
flicted  misery  to  which  I  had  been  listening 
patiently  for  onehalf-hour»" 

FAITK  A.VD  PBBBBrBBlNC& 

**  It  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  Louden 
City  Mission  that  success,  under  Providence, 
in  the  reelamation  of  sueh  charaetsrs,  is  1^ 
quently  not  ikneheqnend  by  theiatsrpoistiss 
of  dark  phases,  und  nery  ttMny  eases^  vAiot 
have  ultimaUly  r^suMl  %'n.  m<ai  marked  and 
pervianent  spiritual  rtclamaiionyhanpr&nr 
ousty  repeatedly  disappointed  expedatms 
formed, 

**AXi  Amerioan  poot  well  exj^Mtses  the 
spirit  in  which  the  salvation  «f  sevls  noit  hs 
labeund  ibc,  whilst  beholding  •  the  fowlsef  tie 
air;' — 

« A  swallow  la  the  spring 

Came  to  our  givnarjr,  and  *ncatb  the  stTst 

Bssay'd  to  in^ke  a  nest,  aod  there  did  brbig 
Wet  eertfa,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 

*  Day  after  day  the  toifd 

Wttta  patient  hearty  bat  ere  htr  wokfc  ea 
crown'd* 
Some  ftad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  ipoil'i^ 
And  dasb'd  H  to  the  ground. 

'  She  found  (he  ruin  wrought. 

But  not  cast  down,  fotrth  IVom  the  ^Isee  m 
flew. 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses brougbt, 
And  buitc  her  netl  anew. 

'.But  scarcely  had  «be  placed 

The  last  soft  fSnther  on  Its  ample  floor. 
When  wicked  hand,  or  obaoce*  again  laid  vsHe, 
And  brought  the  ruin  o'er. 

'  But  still  her  heart  the  kept. 

And  toil'd  again -.and  last  nigbt  heariag  eslK 
I  look*d,  and  lo  !  three  little  swallows  slept 
Within  the  earth -made  walla- 

'  What  truth*is  here.  O  man  I 

Hath  hope  bc«D  smitten  in  Ita  early  daws  ? 
Have  cloud*  o'eicast  thy  purpose^  trait*  or  pUs  r 
Have  ftith  and  struggle  on.' 

*'  A  man  who  had  neither  tiiisfaiUi  nor  pe^ 
severance,  w^ould  indeed  be  a  very  unfit  perssa 
for  the  work  of  the  City  Mission.** 

The  work  is  evidently  theprodootiofi 
of  a  piouB,  devoted  abd,  and '  will  be 
fonod  an  interefiting  oBe  to  bU  who  sr 
interested  in  the  great  cause  of  MisRou 
at  Home. 


Ths  CHB<«roLOoiaAi«  Naif  TiflTAMm^^ 
iM^ih  ih€  T4sei  1^  ike  AtOtcriiuA  Vti^ 
unetUpdmpUkdAmoPm-a^n^MdBiO' 

tiotiiy  icUh  ike  JhOm  mnd  FUem  ^  ZV«^ 
wofAMM  mwrhA^  tkeMerjfmidMeiMkna^ 

tnUite  JPkmagei  prwkd  at  Imgtk,  W 
Imrodueiiam  toeack  Boek,  trndan^iff 
Analym  o/T  ike  JBpkUee. 

London:  1^^* 
TfiB  external  ai^^eanmoe  of  tM»  ^^ 
TeeiAment  is  channing.    Sctto  of  tw 
recommeBdatlons  #Moli  ttyoiWcatf* 
expresiiNi  in  th^  All  titio  wUnh  «• 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


]iavie«opieiloiiiaboive.  QnoiatioDsfrom 
the  Old  Testament  are  printed  in  capi- 
tals ;  but  where  the  reference  is  gene- 
ral (as  in  Matt.  ii.  23),  the  ordinary  type 
IS  preserved*  Speeches  are  denoted  by 
inverted  commas.  The  marginal  refe- 
rences are  selected  with  care  and  judg- 
ment. Each  of  the  sections — according 
to  the  plan  of  Archbishop  Seeker— has 
a  large  letter  placed  over  it,  to  assist  in 
the  devotional  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
ThuSy  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  over 
the  section  which  begins  with  ''Take 
beed  that  ye  do  aot  your  alms  before 
moiy  to  be  seen  of  them,"  is  placed  the 
letter  8,  which  is  explained  by  the  edi- 
tor to  mean,  "Of  what  Sin  does  this 
paosage  convince  meT'  immediately 
suggesting  the  sin  of  Ostentation  in  the 
case  before  us,  .  Over  the  next  section, 
beginning  with  "Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal;  but  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  wnere 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal,*' — is  placed  the  letter  £,  meaning, 
**  What  Encouragement  to  a  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  clearly- expressed 
wishes  of  God  does  this  passage  give!" 
immediately  suggesting  the  encourage- 
ment to  veanein€t$  from  the  wjrld^  or 
heauAty'ittlndedneit^  which  this  passage 
affords.  Once  more,  over  the  section 
beginning  with  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait 
gate ;  for  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat"-— 
28  placed  the  letter  F,  meaning, "  What 
Fear  for  myself  does  this  threatening 
call  for  1"  But  the  volume  would  re- 
quire to  be  inspected  to  do  it  full  jus- 
tice. The  brief  introductions  to  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  aoaad  and  judicious.  Should  a  new 
edition,  however,  be  called  for,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  advising  the  editor  to  omit 
or  modify  his  statement  about  the  ori- 
siaal  of  the  first  Gospel.  Tboogb  we 
know  the  grounds  on  whieh  that  opinion 
rests,  we  should  be  disposed  just  to  re- 
morse the  editor's  statement,  and  say 
«'thereismiiohiMpr«6aMfty"init.  But 
is  a  brief  iotrodnotioB  for  popular  use, 
we  think  the  question  need  not  be  al- 
l«d«cl  to.  The  brief  explanatory  notes 
on  tbe  Apocalypse,  thongh  they  will  not 
satisfy  every  one,  are  modestly  and  in- 
offensively exproMod*  On  the  whole, 
t^  is  aAnily  JBa^rt«riaa  Testameat,  and 
that  10  aayang  aiaeb.  It  ia  offered,  we 
nadttstaady  to  the  dabbnth-flchool  teaoli^ 
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ers  of  Scotland  at  6s.  6d.,  post  free. 
The  selling  price  is  7s.  6d.  The  Old 
Testament,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  in 
preparation  on  the  same  plan.  It  will 
involve  far  more  labour  and  difficulty; 
but  if  well  executed,  as  we  expect  it  to 
be,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
many  helps  which  the  unlearned  readers 
of  the  Bible  enjoy  in  .our  day.  It  is  to 
contaiu,  we  are  told,  the  various  readings 
of  the  8eptuagint  and  the  Samaritan^  the 
best  of  the  Rabbinical  comments,  a  re- 
division  bf  the  prophets  into  sections, 
&c.,  &c.  No  expense  is  to  be  spared  to 
render  the  work  as  complete  as  possible. 
We  are  glad  to  see  publishers  thus  en- 
terprising in  the  best  of  fields,  and 
heartily  wish  them  all  success. 


Ameriea  a$  I  Found  It,  By  the  Author 
of  **  A  Memoir  of  Mart  Lukdie 
Duncan."  London:  1852. 

Wb  cannot  congratulate  the  author  of 
this  little  work  on  the  choice  of  a  title ; 
otherwise,  the  work  is  of  a  superior 
order.  "Sicre  is  much  sympathy  with 
American  character  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  especially  with  that  free,  frank, 
elastic,  bounding  temperament  which 
has  borne  the  Americans  so  nobly  along 
in  their  enterprising  career.  The  view- 
given  of  American  character  and  insti- 
tutions is  favourable,  and  the  book  is 
pervaded  by  a  kind  and  conciliatory 
spirit.  It  is  not  written  in  the  usual 
form  of  travels;  the  successive  ohap* 
ters  are  under  general  headings,  **  The 
churches,*'  «  The  cities,"  «  The  domes- 
tics,*' Ac. ;  giving  the  retuUi  of  travelling 
rather  than  its  incidents.  The  lively, 
pleasant,  and  well-varied  style  of  the 
writer  redeems  this  mode  of  writing 
from  the  fhult  of  dryness  which  mi^t 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  it.  We 
subjoin  one  or  two  extracts,  as  samples 
both  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this 
interesting  volume. 

APOPTBD  CBILDRSN. 

'*  One  inatance  of  adoption  touched  me 
deeply  on  many  accountt.  In  the  ffraireyard 
of  the  fint  Pretbyterian  Church  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  monument  is  found  which  tells  the 
dinuJ  story  of  the  deaths  of  Mr  Caldwell, 
once  pastor  of  that  flock,  and  of  his  wife.  She 
was  snot,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  through 
the  window  of  her  own  honse^  by  ntTeniog 
soldiers  in  search  of  plunder.  Bfe  encoxmterea 
a  similar  fate  more  than  a  year  alter,  when 
fxertiag  himself  like  a  Christian  patriot  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

'*  Such  deeds  have  left  scars  which  are  cal- 
cnUted  to  excite  national  spleen  ;  sad  such 
monuments,  records  so  sadly  true,  aid  m  fret- 
ting and  keeping  it  alive. 


Stt '  THE  £msD  OBxnaaa  uMmixmK 


'^NinechildrenirMvbytlMwdesdaofoold  vaU  1«imI  T<m Ulp as  ikmm  uA  tikm^  m^ 

nntsder  left  unproteoted.    After  the  fonemi,  serve,  ana  iiieell  •hall- follow  yev  wUh  oat 

the  Hon.  Elias  Boudnot  ranged  the  hereaved  prayers.*    So  armed  and  eneoncaged  they  to. 

offkprinff  around  the  remains  a(  their  father.  The  iiiicleus .  nthers  around  it  afew  of  ue 

and  ^tn  tha^  speaking  spectacle  before  the  sober-minded  inhabitants  of  the  nevdtstriet; 

eyes  of  4  crowd'  of  monmem,  asked  which  of  The  suceese-of  tho'entarpriia  becomes  iirtMest*^ 

them  "was  gflong  to  fulfil  iheDiTina  promise^  inf  to-  tfaismv  a»  'well*  as  to.  thasa  vha  osae 

that  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shjUl  not  be  for*  there  and  opeaed  the  schema.    In  a  year  they 

saken  ?  which  wovid  embrace  the  opportunity  have  filled  the  diitiict  school-house,  and  bsYS 

of  proving  that  they  valued  their  patriotic  r^g^ular  worship.     In  two  years  th«y  bars 

friend  and  (aithlul  pastor  ?  which  would,  from  erected  a  becoming  edifice,  and  got  a  jMistor 

these  forsaken  ones^  rear  citisens  worthy  of'  settled,  sndaUthe  influences  of  a  weil- worked 

their  parents  ?  *'  For  my  share,*  said  the  noble  Cbiistian  syatem  am  brevght  to4>ear  on  tbt 

man,  ^  I  selact  this  boy  for  mine,  and  engage  neighbonriiiiod.'* 
before  TOO9  xny  feUow->oiti£ens,  and  under  the  .— — 

eya  of  heaven,  to  rear  and  train  him  as  my        Thb  CHBlBKAJr'a  FiBBMDS  LiBRAKT. 

own  son,  and  may  our  God  give  his  blesswg.'  «.  ^,ii*i>       run  nn 

There  was  a  solemn  pause.    Many  an  eye  Ja^fMvrtof  fhelaU  K9V.  £,(»,  J*tty9on,VV, 

brimful  was  turned  from  the  dead  father  to  -^  Httndbook  <tfP&pefy.    By  JimKBBwQi 

the  fathtorlesft  little  flock.    One  and  another  '  D.D:  Edinbui^hi  1852. 

stepped  fonrafd  aad  led  fofUi  am  ornl^,  till  ^^  j^^ve  had  the  greatest  satisfaction 

all  the  nme  found  parents;  and,  with  the  ex-  »        .  •       ^1.       •  j  -  a 

eeption  of  one  unsettled  character,  whose  act  ^  wirnessing  the  rise  and  progrea  of 

was  that  of  fleeting  emotion,  and  not  of  Chf  ia--  the  Christian's  Rreside  Library.    It  is 

tian  resohition,  and  who  in  a  short  time  re-  A  scheme  to  which  one  cannot  but  re* 

turned  tbs  chosen  child  to  its  friends,  no  one  gard'  it  a  privilege  to  belong,  for  the 

foiled  of  thfflr  en«apements.     Nor  did  the  book*  aw  selected  with  such  tact  and 

^rf^f  T!!L"     u"*^  his ;  they  tumediwt  judgment  as  to  be  tfnly^lnable  acces- 

excellent  eituena,  who  servea  their  eoontiy,  •'■  ^  *     ^t,^  i-i /^i-       -jj^        1 

or  who  became  the  mothers  of  those  who  serve  "^^***  7*  "^^T^  o^^the  middle  and 

it  BOW ;  and  nearly — ^may  I  not  say  all — came  w wr  k iiig'Classee  til  our  Ismd.     The  ttro 

forth  in  life  as  real  Christians,  the  petitions  volumee  tiow  before  tiBarer  admirable 

which  their  parents  left  behind  being  answered  specimens,  the  finfe-  of  a  republication, 

when  they  had  passed  by  their  stormy  deaths  the   second-  of  an  original  work.    Dr 

tothe  '^orld  of  eternal  peace.    And  that  re-  p  :,r«e»one  of  the  most  intwesting 

jeoted  and  retnmed  one  was,  if  I  remember  *«v'»*^  -^-o  vhc  v.  i, w  mvav  iuvrrc»uig 

right,  the  very  oMaAerwatdaeheaen  by  Gen^  *no   advanced    Ohnstten   ministers  of 

naLaCayetta^easriedto  France,  and  furnished  modern  times,  and  his  biography  isemi- 

with  the  most  complete   and  accomplished  nently   instmctive.     It    has   evidently 

education  which  Pansian  skill  could  offer  to  been  revised  with  care  and  Christian 

^nd  ability.    He  returned  to  do  his  country  vigilance  by  the  Editor  of  tha  library. 

sig»l:setvice.  jnthe  walks  of  hteratore,  piety,  ^h^  ^^^^  ^^  jy^  3^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^. 


ently  clear,  practical,  and  telling  cha- 

CHTTRCH  EXTENSION.  racter,  which  was  to  be  expected  from 

»«  The  emblem  ol  the  Charch  of  Scotland, .  ^^^e  talents  of  its  author.     We  are  glad 

endeared  to  us  by  years  of  oppression  and  to  find  that  it  has  already  secured  a  very 

persecution,  during  which  its  fitness  has  been  high  place  in  popular  esteem;  and  most 

verified,  is  the  *  bush  burning,  yet  not  con-  cordially  do  we  pray  that  it  may  be 

Si  Sl^^n^M  t:  .fe.*:.^  ^r  instmmental  1.  demolishing  the 

by  hope.»    Its  wiele  e^stenee  is  a  history  of  «y»tem  which  il  exposes,  and  boildiug 

the  pulsations  of  hm,  urging  onward  to  more  "P  thonsands  m  the  faith  of  Christ, 
extended  effort,  ana  more  stranuous  exertion.  ' 

It  is  not  of  its  nature  to  say,  *  This  city  is  so  Prtpt^^-^  a'Jfm^BdMm^f'ik^  *••«» 
crowded,  that  we  must  leave  it  lUone,  we  can  l^swrt*  Oo^^ut^^* 

make  no  impreesum-on  it»*    Oa  the  contrary,  We  beg  leaw  to  rafBaat  Attantioa,  especially 


a  church  that  is  awake  and  alive  will  observe,  on  the  part  of  th««nijiisteia«aiid  ofBce-hoaicn 

*•  Here  is  a  district  beyond  us,  filling  up  with  of  our  church,  to  the  propoaai  now  oafooti  te 

a  population  who  have  no  religious  ordinances^  publish  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  **  Ten  Yesn' 

let  us  draftc  off  two  of  our  elders,  and  a  few  Conflict.**    It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ny  a 

of  our  influential  Christian  familie«>— let  the  word  on  the  value  of  the  work,  nor  on  tbs 

people  be  visited  and  invited  to  a  prayer-  good  which  would  be  aceompKsfaed,  with  tie 

meeting  in  a  convenient  place—let  us  offer  divine  biening,  by  its. wide  difl^on.    But  it 

them  the  means — let  us  set  them  the  example  is  desirabiato  get  inflaential  men  in  oar  coa- 

— let  us  set  about  it  notp,  with  prayer  for  the  gregationa  to  interest  tfaenselves  in  tbe«st- 

influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.      Does  the  ter.    If  the  proposal  to  have  an  **  officer  of 

pastor  quail  under  the  sepaiation  from  soma  literature'*  in  each  congregation  had  fooB^ 

of  his  steadfast  people?  Does  he  say,  How  can  favour  in  our  church,  he  would  have  been  of 

I  do  without  you.?>  How  can  I  spare  so  many  service  in  this  as  in  similar  mattwa    Mkaa- 

pillarB  and  props  from  mj  smntual  edifice?  while th*miniate> of  eaabaoagretatieaBhsaM 

I^ay,  he  says,  *  Qo,  my  fneoda ;  it  is  a  Chris-  aea  that^thb  oppofftunilrf  israoe  a&wad  la  pa* 

tian  enterprise;  it 'is  oar  Masters  work.    I  b^ 
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Tan  tnaX  of  Dn  Acttuxx,  which  is  yet  but  a  iiif  with  tha  PA>t«itaBtI«in  of  the  twwJtty, 

month  old,  haa  beett  lo  rapidl j  dispUced  from  Already  the  Mbjnooth  qaeatioii  has  served 

iti  prominent  poettiov  in  public  intesett  by  the  an  important  end ;  it-  has  furnished  a  pracftical- 

Ocoeral  Election,  as  ihnost  to  seem  stale  in^  test  for  asceriai&ing  the  Protestantism  of  oai^- 

teliigeaee.     Yet  we  would  not  be  faithful  to  didates;  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  men  to' 

our  duty,  as  chroidalors  of  the  more  remark-  eseape  with  mere  vagse  deelaratioBS  that  they 

able  facts  and  movements-  in  the  religious  and  are  opposed  to  Popery.    It  is,  however,  bat 

eccIesisBiical  wvrid,  if  we  did  not  briefly  ad-  too  plain  that  the  battle  has  only  begim.  The 

vert  to  it.    The  nature  of  the  case  makes  it.  campaiga  mnst be  pnshed  on  with  redoubled 

impoBsible  for  us  to  give  even  an  abridgment  eneigy;  the  intentioiu  of  statesraeK  in  i«- 

of  the  proceedings.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  gard  to  Popery  watched  with  ceaseless  vigl- 

I>r  Newman^s  attempt  to  blacken  the  charao*  lance;  the  effort  to Tid  the  country  of  the  guilt 

to*  of  Achilli  entirely  failed  of  success  in  the  of  upholding  the  Blon  of  Sin  prosecuted  with 

eyea  of  an  impartial  jury.    It  was  at  best,  a  unikitering  detenmnation*  and  the  work  of 

perilous  game  that  N  e  wman-  rashly  undertook.  enHghteniag  the  people  as  t»  the  real  character 

to  play.    If  Aehilli  really  was,  and  had  been  and    true    designs  of   Popery  perseveringly 

what  Newman  alleged^  a   filthy  profligate,  carried  out,   until,    by  God's  blessing,  the 

known  to  be  sudi,  aad  yet  ever  and  anan  pro-  mighty  shout  Bhall  go  forth,  Babylon  is  fill*, 

moted  to  higher  and  higher  offiees  'of  tmst^  lea ! 

whatablaekand  atroeiousmasaof  eomiptlen>  With  so  little  prospect  of  a  govermnBBt 

must  the  Romish  priesthood  be!     Many  Pro-  from  which  much  vigorous  action,  or  mueh 

testants  knew  this  already;  bat  a  hearty  and  nsefal  work-  of  any  kind  may^  bei  expected^ 

eaniest  demanstratiott'of  it,  at  the  hands  of  then  lies^the  greater  responsibHity  upen  indl» 

Papists  ttaemaelvea^  was  jast  idhat  was  needed  vidoals,  sodetiee,  and  churches.    All  must  be 

to  open  the  eyes  of  thveommmiity.'   Tlkereis  the  more  diligent  in  cultivating  their  own 

ono  mystery  abentihesa  proceedings  which  %e  vineyard,  and  doing  good  as'  they  ha»a  oppor-> 

cannot  penetrate.    How  it  is  possible  for  ear*  tunity.    Qod  seems  to  be  teaching  us  how 

neit  nan,  who  have  fled  to  the  Romish  Chnreb  little  rriianea  we  can  place  on  governments 

as  the  Saviour's*'  holy  home,^*-^who  harre-  for  carrying  out  great  schemes- of  philanthropy 

imagined  that  they  would  find  in  her  that  holy  or  Christian  improvement     He  is  calling  on.- 

Christian  life  which  they  could  not  find  else-  each  of  us  to  do  what  he  can;  and  he  is  sum* 

where, — ^how  these  men  can  contemplate  the  nsoning   all  rigfat-hearted   man  ta  oombhia- 

obseene  filth  oast  up  in  this  trial,  withont  peiw  in -their  several  losalitiea  for  defendifag  and 

ceiving  their  wretched  error,  we  cannot  divine,  promoting  the  cause  of  scriptural  truth,  and 

To  think  of  the  gentle  and  earnest  Aroh«  advancing  the  interests  of  that  godliness  whicl^ 

deacon  Manning  telling  the  world' that  he  ha»  is  pto&table  unto  all  things,  having  pronriaa 

found  in  this  Mother  of  abominatioas  mora  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of' thai  wMeh'iff 

than  he  ever  hoped, — there  is  really  something  to  come. - 

in  this  that  we  cannot  comprehend.  Abroad  matters  have  been  wonderfully 

Tha  £uctioii»  are  now  for  tha  mast^pait  quiet.    The  bold  and  hearty  speech  of  Lord 

omr,  aad  it  really  seems  hard  to  aay  what  Palmevgton^  in  tha  Honsa  of  CiiBBiiiins^  on- 

ebaage  the  aspect  of  Pariiameat  may  assnme  the  -expolsien  of  our  Jewish  Mfbsionaries,  ez- 

in  consequence  of  them.    It  does  not  seem,  hibited  in  its  true  light  the  policy  of  the  Conr 

that  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  remedy  for  tha  tineatal  despots,  and  the  nnfortunata  tone  of 

evil  which  it  was  hoped  a  nemr  parliamsnt  sewility  which  onr  own  govamsBMnt  faad<a^ 

might  euie    tha  difl^ercnt  parties  in  the  Honaa  somed  when  tin  foreign  seals  wen  taken 

of  Commons  so  divided  and  balanced  as  to  from  his  lordship.    It  is  some  consolation,  if 

prevent  the  formation  of  a  strong  Qovern-  report  speaka  true,  that  so  incompetent  a  mini- 

mcnt.    We  mast  wait,  too,  for  time  to  show  ster  as  Lord  Maimeabur/  is  net  likely,  in  aay 

wbathar  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical  ele*  oizcnmitaaces,  taheSd^oSoamnehloagah  Sir 

memt  ismoch  stnmi^intheneW'Pariiament  Slmtfvid  Canning*  (now- Lord   Stratfbrd), 

than  it  was  in  the  old.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be  an  infinite  improvement,  if  he  were 

IS  pretty  plun  that  political  men  of  all  partiea  free  to  carry  out  his  own  views,  and  to  act  in 

have  been  Uught  a  lesson  that  we  trust  will  the  Poreagn  OflSea  as  he  hat  aeted  in  the  £mi 

net  eooM  be  foigetten^the  danger  of  tampsih  btisy  at  OoastaaAluepla. 
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FREE  CHURCH. 

Territorial  Clmrctaei. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Gny  of  Perth,  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  In  forwarcUng  the  territorial 
movement  in  Glasgow.  From  the  speech  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Sym,  m  the  Preshjtery  of  Edin- 
bnrgb,  wfaieh  we  eive  below,  It  will  be  seen, 
that  a  movement  has  been  beffnn  for  extending 
the  territorial  system  in  Edinhnrgh.  We  most 
earnestly  commend  both  movements  to  the 
prmrs  and  sympathy  of  all  our  readers. 

Mr  Sym  said,  a  movement  was  at  present 
goin^  on  with  a  view  to  estabKsh  another  ter* 
ritorial  chaige  within  their  boands.  Those 
connected  with  that  movement  bad  reqnested 
Dr  Hanna  to  take  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  it;  and  be  nad  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  Dr  Hanna  had  agreed  to  un- 
derCako  the  duty.  There  was  no  man  who 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  territorial  scheme, 
or  who  was  better  instructed  in  regard  to  it, 
or  in  whom  the  public  would  have  greater  con- 
fidence at  the  bead  of  such  a  movement,  than 
theion-in-I«w  and  biographer  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
Mr  Sym  also  referrea  to  the  obligation  under 
which  Dr  Hanna  had  laid  the  Home  Mission 
Committee,  by  the  chapter  on  the  Westport 
which  occurred  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers. Lookilig  to  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  he  was  not  save  bat  the  chapter  on  th« 
Wisstport  was  most  likely  to  be  t^e  most 
immediately  and  extensively  useful.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  Dr  Chalmers,  after  all  his 
battles,  devoting  the  last  en«rgi«s  of  his  life 
to  that  scheme,  'which  was  so  dear  to  him 
throughout  aU  Iris  lif»— that  of  elevathi^  the 
common  people;  and  now,  when  the  dm  of 
controversy  was  hushed,  and  the  ^churches 
had  rest,  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  consfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  might 
be  multiplied  as  of  old,  did  it  not  seem  as  if  a 
voice  were  coming  to  them  from  the  West- 
port  saying,  "and  ^et  I  show  you  a  more  ex- 
cellent way,**  and  if  they  onhr  received  the 
lesson  thus  read  to  them,  and  had  grace  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  champion 
of  church  extension,  and  to  filfap  the  scheme 
which  he  projected,  and  of  which  he  had  fur- 
nished a  worKing  model,  by  planting  territo- 
rial churches  in  sufficiently  large  numbers, 
and  well' equipped,  in  all  their  laive  towns — 
centres  from  wnich  the  blessings  of  education 
and  religion,  and  even  of  temporal  comfort, 
would  be  diffused  amongst  the  neglected  masses 
of  their  cities— then  he  had  great  hope  that 
all  would  come  to  see  that,  while  the  Free 
Choreh  had  been  faithful  to  the  Lord  in  matn- 
taiain^  his  tnitk  they  were  not  lea  faitbfnl 
in  domg  bis  will;  and  that  the  spirit  which 
they  manifested  was  not  a  spirit  of  faction, 
was  not  the  odium  theologium,  but  that  they 
were  animated  hj  a  compassionate  regard  for 
tho  welfare  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  thus  ho 
hoped  the  eyes  of  many  who  were  now  hostile 
to  them  would  be  onened  to  disoem  the 
groundlessness  of  their  hostility,  and  that  the 
prejudices  entertidned  towards  them  by  many 
of  the  upper  dasses  of  society  would  be  re- 
moved, who  would  come  at  length  to  regard 


them  with  kindliness  and  fsvouiable  respsct, 
not  because  they  had  submitted  to  Erastiu 
dominatioB-*not  because  of  any  unwoi^j 
servility  or  obsequiousness  on  their  part,  bet 
because  they  saw  they  were  honestlj  bent,  in 
obedfUce  Jbo  ihnir  ginat  Mirter,4m  deisffiMi 
in  their  day  and  geoBtallOQu  Md  becaoM  tbeM 
classes  would  find,  in  their  suceeas,  that  in- 
stead of  being  revolutionists^  tbey  were  in  the 
highest  sense  Christ  iafi  patriots. 

The  Free  Ghnrob  aad  Maynootk 

"  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  forsmoit  ht 
every  thing,  is  particularly  so  in  the  noble 
stand  it  is  making  against  that  enemy  of  hu- 
man kind,— Poperv.  At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Mr  Tweedie,  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  Popery,  deliTered 
a  report  of  great  value  and  deep  intersst  Tbe 
Committee  lor  whom  he  appeared  hsre  be- 
girded  themselves  to  their  work  in  good  sxr- 
nest;  they  have  transmitted  petitions  sgaioit 
all  encouragement  of  Popery,  direct  or  iudi- 
reet.  Maynooth  has  formed  the  main  bnrdn 
of  these  petitions.  The  supervision  of  non- 
neries.  as  far  as  that  could  be  done  withont 
even  tM^peaxanee  of  sancfiening  thess  ttoial 
jails,  is  another  topic  that  haft  engaged  tiieir 
attention.  They  have  also  protested  agaisst 
the  titles  to  precedence  of  Popish  eeelwiasticr, 
but  what  pleases  us  most,  is  their  demand  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  from  public  funds, 
for  the  upholding  or  encouragement  of  Pop  en-, 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies.  We 
are  exceedingly  glad  to  find  this  vigorous 
community  going  to  the  root  of  tiie  mattsr, 
and  boldly  &claring  the  thing  as  it  is. 

"  But  Free  Churchmen  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  the  mere  petUioning  (f  tbe 
Legislature;  although  happily  possessing  > 
hereditary  hatred  of  this  system  of  malignant 
impiety,  they  leave  no  means  unemployed  ta 
ada  intelligence  to  emotion.  They  have  Is- 
boured  hard  to  enable  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  Scotland,  to  rive  a  reason  for  tbe 
abborrencethey  feel  towards  Rome.  Leclnre& 
tracts,  anti- Popish  books  for  congregatioasl 
libraries,,  and  other  appliances  of  a  similsr 
character,  have  been  Drought  into  foil  p'»T* 
They  have  particularly  concerned  tbem»l^ 
about  Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  ae 
great  towns  and  cities  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  -  P^ 
brethren  in  the  North  have  also  been  vueir 
working  the  periodical  press  in  furtherance  of 
Protestant  principles.  Altogether  the  mote- 
ment  has  been  zealously  and  wisely  condnctw. 
and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in  due  ^i^J^ 
happiest  results  will  be  apparent.  The  iDj^ 
trious  Dr  Chalmers^o  far  back  as  1845,  caBed 
for  a  great  'Anti-Popish  Association;'  bw 
the  country  was  not  then  prepared  to  respond. 
That  most  sagacious  man  saw  further  intotw 
future  than  the  bulk  of  his  contemponno, 
and  foretold  the  crijds  which  at  Icngn  tf- 
rived .  ,  i._ 

"  It  gives  us  more  than  ordinaiy  sattt&ctjon 
to  present  this  simple  record  of  the  foitgoiaS 
facts  at  an  example  to  other  ChristiaB  ««• 
munities.    Nothing  it  more  dear  thm  itah 
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in  tUfl  matter,  the  Free  Churcli  is  in  deep  now,  with  above  650  miniitem,  and  more  than 

earnest.    Indeed,  it  selects  its  objecta  of  ptir-  480  eongrefcalions,  containing  750,000  people, 

nit  with  Bueh  wisdom,  that  they  always  de-  we  hold  ourselves  pledged,  before  God  and  the 

serre  to  be  embarked  in  with  hsart  and  aool.  world,  to  use  our  bMt  enenies  for  OBUbliahinK 

Aight  deeerving  Lest  than  this,  they  hold  to  Christ's  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness 

deeerro  nothing,  till  primarr  objects  shall  have  over  all  our  land. 

iTKi^^i  leu   QOCttB'vrK'DiAKi  "  Missious  to  Romaoists  In  the  noTth  of  Ico- 

ENOUISH   PRESBYTERIAN  i^^  ^  ^iU  maintained  at  Cushendnn,  Six- 

OMUKWM.  mllecross,  and  Pettigo.     In  all  these  plates- 

Case  of  Mr  Boss.  we  have  had  melancholy  experlenee  of  the 

Thx  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  London,  difficulties  peculiar  to  agencies  for  the  conver- 

in  th«  case  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Koss  of  Brighton,  Bion  of  Komani«ts,  ana  of  the  withering  di»- 

wbo  haa  been  under  trial  for  heresy  for  some  appointments  arising  from  the  baseness  oftboso 

time  past,  have  terminated  in  the  ibostpain-  who  have  made  profes&ions  only  to  deeeive, 

ful  manner.    The  libel  haa  been  foond  proTcn^  Your  missionary  in  the  Glens  has aeoess  to  the 

the  heretical  sentiments  chari^ed  a^nst  Mr  houses  of  Romanists,  and  this  will  be  esteemed 

Ross  have  been  established  against  him,  and  he  an  acquisition  of  no  commonplace  moment  by 

has  been  deposed  from  the  functions  of  the  all  who  know  how,  by  the  influence  of  the 

holy  ministry.    While  we  grieve  over  this  sad  priests,  every  avenue  of  aecess  was  formerly 

tennination  to  onx  connection  with  our  beloved  closed. 

but  erring  brother,  we  cannot  see  that  any         *'Tboujg;h,  from  changes  in  the  circumstancea 

other  course  was  o]^  to  the  Presbytery.  The  of  our  minion,  and  les«ous  which  experience 

promptaess  and  faithfulness  which  the  Pxes-  has  taii^ht,  we  have  abandoned  onr  Irish  schools 

bytery^haa  shown  in  dealing  with  it,  is  well  in  Tyrone,  a  system  of  religious  training  for 

fitted  to  vindicate  and  recommend  our  Pies-  Romanists  is  still  continued.   Thirty  tea«Hiera» 

byteriAU  discipline,  and  show  its  superiority  with  250  scholars,  from  sixty  years  of  ago  • 

to  the  aystem  ^  Prelacy.  downwards,  use  the  English  Bible,  and  ocea- 

' sionally  tbe  Shorter  Catechism  and  Brovm*S 

IRISH    PRESBYTERIAN  small  Catechism  as  text-books. 
OHUROH.  ''OALWAr. 

MEEtixo  OT  OKHBRAL  ASSMIBLY.  .   "  ?«'  nw«ipn»ry  in  Galway*  whose  sphere 

„       n»         1   A         vt      »  xi.«    #^      1.       A  >>  <^  **'^8^  distnct  of  the  connty,  snpenntends 

THE  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met  forty-oSe  Irish  schools,  having  SfiiTschohirs 

^\  f'^A^^  ?i  Armagh.    A\  e  are  extremely  ^^4  ^  Sabbath  school,  besides  &s  services  on 

i^hui  to  find  that  us  proceedings  seem  to  have  the  Sabbath,  and  two  weekly  services,  com- 

Seen  conducted  m  a  pleasant  spint,  and  that  manding  an  average  attendadee  of  fSy.  nl- 

the  subjects  of  dispute  appear  to  be  approach-  ^^st  alf  of  whomTre  Romanists.    Controver- 

ing  a  final  Mttlement.    The  Missionary  Re-  ,i|^  Uctures  have  been  delivered  regularly  in 

ports  presented  to  the  Assembly  were  en-  ^^        during  the  hut  six  month^attended 

opvaging;  but  as  the  subject  of  Home  M»-  y^j  ^'^lamhet  of  Romanieta.     Such  are  the 

aions.  eepeciaUy  among  the  Popish  part  of  the  means  which  your  missionary  employs,  with,  . 

popuUUon,  IS  that  m  which  our  readers  are  „  ^^  believes,  good  hopes  of  success. 
likely  to  feel  the  liveliest  interest,  we  restrict  u    JL 

onr  quotations  to  the  Report  of  that  Com-  ,  ^        khbry. 

nxittee.  *'  '^  "pt^  0'  pnestlr  violence  and  cruelty, 

**  Public  attention  has  been  largely  drawn  the  Kerry  schools  ana  mission  thrive,  as  all 

to  the  astonisbing  success  with  which  missions  Protestant  missions  must  thrive;  for  the  light 

are  now  prosecuted  in  Ireland.  which  they  spread  shall  yet  be  spread  over  all 

**  It  has  been  repeatedly  published,  that  a  ^*  world,  and  the  righteousness  which  they 

single  district  of  Connaught  contains  ten  thou-  establish  shall  yet  be  over  all  lands,  deep,  and 

suid  converts  from  Rome;  and  an  appeal  has  hroad,  and  full,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
been  made  to  public  charity  for  the  erection  ''costnauoht. 

of  eight  new  ofaurches  to  accommodate  them.         '^lu  Connaught,  as  well  as  in  Tyrone,  Kerry, 

In  »  district  where,  a  few  years  since,  sixty  Birr,  and  other  places,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 

thousand  men  assembled  at  the  command  of  Church,  generously  and  powerfully  aided  by 

the  priests  to  prevent  a  cow.  proteoted  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland^  has  for  many 

police,  soldiers,  and  artillery,  Irom  being  sold  years  employed  a  varied  and  powerful  agency. 

for  tith.9,  there  are  now  eight  hundred  con-  What  renders  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  Con- 

▼erta  from  Rome,  while  two  hundred  more  naught  so  peculiarly  interesting    is  not  its 

have  emigrated  or  died.    A  single  mission  in  scriptural   schools,  though  they  contun  two 

Ireland  las  in  connection  with  it  Gft^  congre-  thousand  Roman  Catholic  children,  nor  its 

Sktions  of  converts,  and  30,000  children  of  industrial  system,  though  the  means  of  eam- 
oman  Catholics  in  its  schools.  No  wonder  ing  a  livelihood  have  been  furnished  to  very 
that  the  Romiah  Synod  of  Thurles  groaned  so  many,  nor  Its  teachers,  readers,  and  mission- 
deeply;  and  the  howling  from  the  office  of  the  aries.  thouffh  thev  command  Um  admiration 
I>UDUn  TalUt^jk  chief  organ  of  Romanism,  is  and  love  of  all  wno  know  them;  the  delight- 
trell-timed, — ^*  \Ve  repeat,*  it  says  in  last  No-  ful,  joyouQ,  and  hopeful  feature  of  the  mission 
▼emboTK '  that  it  is  not  Tuaim^  nor  Cashel,  nor  is,  that  in  its  rise,  progress,  and  nrosperity,  it 
Armiyh,  that  are  chief  seats  of  successful  pro-  is  a  students^  mission,  cherishea,  supi>orted, 
aelytisn.  but  this  veiy  city  in  which  we  bve.*  and  raised  to  its  nresent  great  prosperity  by 
.  .  •  .  Within  the  last  sixteen  yeart  we  have  the  young  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
oiganixed  about  160  new  congregations,  and  ministry. 
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*'  For  th»eitebliBhm«iit  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  OT«r  this  most  destitute  people,  we  ha^o 
at  present  in  opwation  an  agency  of  thirteen 
missionaries  and  nine  catechists,  vrith^  the 
teachers  of  our  schools.  Public  worship  is 
maintained  on  each  Sahbath  in  eleven  con* 
gregations*  consisting  of  750  hearen,  400  of 
whom  were;  or  still  are,  Ronaaists^  and,  at 
stated  times,  at  eighteen  oreaching  stations, 
where  frequently  the  attendance,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic,  is  eqnaHy  namerons; 
while,  in  thirty-six  schools,  closely  connected 
with  the  mission,  containing  158^p«ptb,  1400 
of  whom  are  children  of  Riomaaists,  onr  mia- 
Bionaries  have  had  onportanil^  of  g^^ini?  I'^lt- 
gious  education  to  4oU0  individuals.  The  in- 
stoumentality  which  we  employ  for  efiecting 
reformation  is  preaehing.  eoneation,  the  cir- 
enlation  of  the  Bible,  ana  reli^oas  booka  and 
tracts,  and  religions  conTersation,  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  prayer  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.'* 
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POPERY  AND  PUSBYf  9M.        aceession 

The  Canon  Law  of  Borne, 

The  National  Club,  in  a  recent  address  to  tha 
PkDteetant  and  Lay  Roman  Catholic  Electors 
of  Great  Britain  and  Lreland,  bring  out  tha 
following  facts  :— 

**  It  appears  from  a  Report  on  certain  au- 
thentic documents,  deposited  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  three  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  certlfled  by  certi- 
fieatea  from  the  authorities  there,  that  the  fol- 
lowing Papal  laws  exist  on  record,  which, 
shortly  after  the  Act  of  1829,  were  regularly 
accepted  by  the  Papal  hierarchy  in  Irelana, 
and  only  wait  the  acceptance  of  the  new  hier- 
archy in  England  at  the  approaching  Synod, 
Uf  becomobinding  npon  every  Roman  Catholic 
conscienee:— • 

*'  1.  A  law,  called  tha  *BtUla  Ccena  Do- 
nuni,'*  excommunicating  and  coning  our 
SovereigB  and  all  the  authorites  in  our  land, 
who  oppose  the  will  of  the  Pope  and  Papacy. 

*'  2.  A  law,  called  *  Suwr  Soiidtiate^*  safe- 
tiag  up  the  inlallihility  ana  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope. 

'*  8.  A  law,  caUed  « PaUaralu  RegiminU* 
destroying  the  allegiance  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  our  FU»maa  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and 
conmelling  them,  under  the  severest  ecclesiaa- 
tical  penalties,  to  submit  to  all  tha  msndatst 
of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

"4.  A  law,  called  '  Ufi>ewi  Antxborumy^ 
compellinff  the  roBtitation  of  all  church  pro* 
party  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  all  for- 
feited estates  to  tha  original  possessors  or  their 
heirs. 

"  6.  A  law,  called « Potior  Bonus,*  by  whioh 
the  Pope  undertakes  and  authorizes  others  to 
pardon  all  species  of  crimes,  how  atrocious  so- 
ever they  ma^  be;  thus  giving,  by  his  laws,  a 
sanction  and  impoaaty  for  the  violation  of  all 
laws,  both  human  and  divine. 

"  6.  A  law,  called  *  Cnigemtnt,'*  by  which 
all  persons  who  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
denounced,  and  sentenced  to  the  heaviest  oen- 
snres  of  tha  Church  of  Rome. 
.  ''7.  A  law,  entitled  *  Excommunicamut^'* 


being  the  third  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lstirsa 
Council,  authorizing  and  comrnanding  Pspsl 
bishops  to  exterminate  Protestants  outof  tb«i 
diocesea — a  law  enacted  in  the  thirtseoth  csa* 
tnry  for  the  alaoghter  of  the-Albigsmes. 

*'  8.  The  eigh^  and  fourteenth esaons  o((be 
Council  of  Trent,  on  baplisai,aeeoaat  aU  U^ 
tized  persons  to  be  subjects  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  he  con^Mlled,  whenever  she  hai 
power,  to  submit  to  her  jurisdietioa. 

^  That  the  law  excommunicating  our  eovs- 
reign  is  not  considered  -an'«beelete  law  by  ths 
Ohnreh  of-  Rome,  it  •  preved  by  a  esrioas  cin 
cunslaDeei  The«*  B^llamm  '  Rbtoaaaai*  if 
a  work-  eentahiiiig  aH  the  Pope^  baHf  thit 
have  ever-Hbeen  isstted.  -  About  twelve  ycsir 
ago,  Dv  Paul  Oillen,  the -wel^kBewa  IriA 
RomsMhi  Archbishop,  was'owiileyed  tovske 
a  seleelion  of^ose-of  prseentr  inipm  tiate,  f«r 
the  use  of  tbecoHege,  jDe  Prvpt^amdm  Fidt. 
From 'the  bull  N«.  103,  in  oae'velame,  to 
bull  No.  169,  DrOulleit  aeleela  «only  eight. 
Of  these  eigh^  there  are  'twvappoiadag  t«f 
Irish  biahope^die  one  dated  a  year  before  the 
of  George'  III.,  the  other  oa  the 
e,  a  year  aftar.  Both  theee  bulls  art-sd' 
dnssedto  *«  James  III.,'*  Klsr-ofGiest  Bri- 
tain (thai*retender).  TheenPf  piessulSfpH. 
cation  whidi  these  buHa  can  have,  isa  eealise- 
ing  protest  by  the  ^pe  against  the  right  of 
our  pfepeat  iofereiga  to  'taa-thiiHi  o<  theie 
realms.** 


F^gress  of  the  BefomuitiOB  in  the  West 
iFn>m  the  **Mayo  ContUtmHoti.*') 

Tbb  great  reKgioos  moTemeat  in  thiseoustiy 
is  advanciog  rapidly  but  silently— sileatljM 
far  as  the  ^formers  are  cODcemed,  bat  vith 
a  tremendoiM  howl  from  a  band  of  interested 
prieeta,  and  egotiatioal,  vain,  mercenary,  veil* 
remunerated  patriots.  These  conversioni  an 
a  desperate  business  to  all  these  parties.  The 
annual  inc<Mne  of  many  of  the  priests  must  bs 
very  seriously  damaged  by  this  work  of  osii* 
sioas.  It  hits  a  priest  on  one  of  hii  tooEt 
tender  -points,  and  we  certainly  do  not  iron- 
der  that  he  makes  a  noise.  Again,  the  sock 
in.  trade  for  all  agitators^  the  political  tent 
whereby  they  have  squceaed  all  coaecssissf 
from  timid  legislators,  the  ladder  by  which 
they  have  mounted  to  power  and  arrogasei, 
was  the  pretence  and  boast  that.  Ireland  is  s 
Roman  Catholic  country.  It  iras  their  castoa 
to  speak  of  it  a*  if  there  were  no  Proiestantt 
Ia  it  whatever.  Now,  between  emigzstio^ 
and  famine,  and  coavenionsy  the  Ronsa  Cft> 
tholic  populi^ioa  is  so  diminished  that,  o^ 
side  the  workhouses,  there  are  as  msay  ?n- 
tectaats  as  Roman  Catholics  in  Irel»w. 
Further,  the  constant  diaia  from  the  Ron*^ 
Church  bv  these  oon versions  over  all  psrt^oj 
the  kingdom  will  very  soon  leave  the  PAfw 
party  in  the  minority.*  This  bdag  so,  tlis 
stock  in  trade  is  done,  awi  all  the  old  cbp- 
traps  must  be  laid  aside.  To  preseat  tbi^  t» 
stem  the  tide  of  these  conversioDs,  all  thoo 
interested  parties  are  toiling  wi4h  a»  tm^ 
frantic  cflfortsi  but,  according  4o4ha«ldsdM*i 
they  are  stenuning  the  tide  vntba-fitsh(brs{ 
it  is  rollinff  on  past  them,  aadia  ipiteer  thea. 
The  following,  irom  ow  cnnnpfiamtat  ihs* 


tlie  wftj  in  vliicli,  amd  the  zate- "wkh  rwUcb,  addmied  by  him^by  hit  .biothftr*  the  Hon.  A. 

this  impetuou*  ciwwnt  \b  runniag^-  Kinnaird,  M,P.,  amd  Tariona  clergynmi  and 

on.    1     JO.  V    ^*^Si"*         jxi.    «•      A  laymen, 'WM  Mowitly held  in  Dundee.    The 

Uty  a  few  daye  age.  Thev  iv«e  received  every  ^^«  1»^  »>«^o'»  "»•  meeting  :— 

vhtfer  with  .the  ««t  hearty  wetowne^  anA  lq^  KtinTjnRD.-We  hare  already  many 

MDVfcines  ^mtk  the  meet,  boistam  meriania^.  ,#e^g  of  the  benefits  irhich  have  flowid  from 

tieaa  «>?  *»»•  P«opj«--  ^'•^J^'d'^P.  l^'y^^^  the  eariy-closiny  system.     In  London  that 

May  ^ith  Mc  IMIaa,  and  the  ree^ei^  ekigy*  gyrtem  has  been,  ai3  is  now,carried  to  a  great 

tte^  Km.  Messrs  Aau^e,  iiowe,  linker,  aaH  ©xtent,  and  the  conseqnence  has  been  the 

Began,  examined  the  ehtUnn  aft.  the  tw©-  Bpringingr  up  in  that  metropolis  of  seTeral 

wincipal  jacmeieaair^oiis,  the  coloay  ud  n^st  valnable  associations:  amongst  others. 

,^  ,JL^  nnmber  oarthe^rolls  of  th»  dil-s  _the  Young  Men's  Chtlsthm  Assodation,  th4 

fmt  schools  ^  1167,  and.  these  i«ry  in  chnrchof  E&gland  Young  Men's  Associations, 

i^dance^on  the -day  of  exmninatmn  770.  ^^^  g^^eral  others,  irith  whom  my  brother' 

The  Tisttoie  jrererhighiy  pbaMd  with  Uie  pro.  who  I  am  happy  to  see  here  to-nigh<  haa  some 

pne  ef  the  ehiidm^  and  »  a.lsw  daya  lefttfata  .cqaaintance  ;  and  not  only  is  ft  so  in  Lon- 

latoeeuag  spot,  thaakug  Ood  for  sodi  a  wmfe  don,  but  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  results 

aa  Ilia  giaee  and  pmidma  onginaited*  le  foe.  Jq  -<„,,  ^y^  t^,,,^  j^^^  1,^^^  equally  bcnefi- 

termg,  and  rontonag.    The  new  efanaeh  at  th»  attain  originating  sererai  societies  and  asso- 

Seond  ne  about  to  be  oasaed  neat  month,  eiations  ol  a  hT?e  useful  and  praiseworthy 

Another  large  ehnnh  will  be  bmit  thia  yew  character.    On  making  inquiry,  I  was  sur- 

a*  the  eoiony,  thaftnow  used  beMg  tea  smatt  posed  to  learn  the  number  of  such  associations 

to  give  aeconmuxiatien  to  the  congswatmn^  ^higj^  exist  here  ;  and  aa  perhaps  some  maT 

There  la  a  tUrd  ehua^  at*  Meebsu    lu  addi^  ^ot  be  awase  of  the  fact— for  it  often  happens' 

tteii  to  all,  there  asetheev  other  statumewhem  in  i^i^^  towns  that  many  useful  societies  exist 

^^^•.■•^** »» *»^^  ""  ?"'^**S^  ^h«c*»  "•  lit*l«  kmiwn--I  may  briefly  men^ 

^fateen  yean  ago,  when  .Mt  Xaaurle  went  tion  their  namea    I  find,.thesK  that  yoaha^< 

to  the  island,  these.waa  neither*  l^le.nor  the  Uterary  Institute,  the  Working  Men'i 

Fsotaetaftiin  ttoipariBli.  Beading  Rooms,  public  and  church  libraries, 

BifLLTaTBKi  mutual  improTeraent  societies,  eTening  classes 

Ob  Wednesday  last  the  first  atone  ai  a  new*  and  leetores,  weeluiight  chunh  mee&igs  and 

ehoreh  was  laid  in  this  parish  by  the  Lord  leeCoring  at  tempecanee  meethige.    Yon  have 

Bbhop  of  the  diooe»e«-  the  Dundee  Liteaaiy  Sooietiee'  Union,  which 

The  site  is  extremely  beautiful.    It  is  near  consists  of  some  five  or  six  difibrent  societiea 

the  bridge  of  Cappadnff,  rendered  famcms  by  — such  as  the  WiUison  Mutual  Impraiwmeiit' 

the  blasphemous  atiocities  of  the  monks,  in  Society,  the  Free  St  Aodiew^s  ImproYement 

huraiiqr  at  different  timee  copies  of  the  holy  Society,  the  Dudhope  Crescent  Improvement 

Biblcb  Society,  the  Norih^rfi  Warder  ImproTement 

About  one  o*clock  the  Bishop  and  some  of  Society,  the  Dundee  Mutual  ImproTcment 

the  neighbouring  clergy,  the  Rev.  Messn  An^  Society,  the  Dundee  Essayists*  Society,  the 

derson,   Townsend,   Lynch,    M*Loskey,  and  Dundee  Youns  Men*s  Society,  the  Dundee 

Mullen,  came  to  the  site  of  the  new  church  to  Temperance  Mutual    Improvement  Society, 

begin  the  work  by  calling  unon  God  for  his  and  the  Dundee    Eclectic  Society.      These 

blMsing.  W  ben  they  reaehed  the  place,  a  large  societies  ha^e  originated  in  consequence  of  the 

assembbge  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  pe»*  shopkeepers  having,  allowed  the  young  men  in 

ieotTy,  amounting  to  about  300,  had  collected,  their  employment  some  time  to  devote  to  theis 

The  Rev.  Mr  Townvend  commenced  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement* 
MTvice  by  reading  the  Eighty-fourth  Psalm.  Rsv.  W.  Wixjbcn«<— Perhaps  I  may  be  per* 
Then  the  Rev.  Mr  Mnlten  read  tho  third  mitted  to  say,  that  what  little  experience  I 
chapter  of  Eaa,  aad  the  second  chapter  of  have  had  in  the  matter,  tended  to  prove  that 
Ephesians,  after  which  Mr  Townsend  read  the  great  body  of  these  voung  men  would 
selected  portions  from  our  sublime,  and  slm-  spend  their  time  well  if  they  had  it  at  their 
pie,  and  scriptural  Litu^^y.  He  then  sung  a  disposal.  I  know  that  in  conducting  a  class 
psalm,  after  which  his  Lordship  laid  the  first  — not  a  very  numerous  ono— held  on  week- 
stoue  of  the  parish  church  of  fiallyovee,  in  day  evenings^  .when  the  regulation  which  was 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son;  and  the  adopted  in  tms  town  for  one  winter  of  closing 
Holy  Ghost.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr  M^Loskey  the  drapers*  shops  at  seven  o*clock  in  the  even- 
addressed  the  people  in  English,  and  the  Rev.  ings  came  to  an  end — and  it  was  because  of 
Mr  Townsend  followed  by  an  earnest  and  im-  the  want  of  ananimity  to  continne  it,  and  not' 

£ressive  discoune  in  Iridi.    An  Irish  hvmn  that- the-  public  consplained  of  It,  so  far  as  I 

aving  been  sung,  his  lordship  dismissed  the  heard — and  the  shone  were  kept  open  till  eight 

people  with  a  blesstng.  o^cloek  <and  in  a  shop  where  a  large  basineeg 

About  fifty  school  children  were  entertained  is  done  during  Uie  day,  to  shut  at  eight  im«- 

at  a  dinner  at  Towmakeady  by  the  ladies  ol  plies  that  the  yooog  men  will  be  kept  till  nlnv)  ; 

the  Bishop's  tenily,  when  it  came  to  an  end  my  classes  were  swept 

clean,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  younr  men 

sore  1 A  t-  .  RC  FOR  M :  ^^"'^^  deprived  of  an  onportonity  of  which  they 

«b«d«  mt^^Afw^m,  «K^M«MM»4  yfvn  a^iiling  themselvee  from  week  to  week.* 

Iteljr  dostsg  tfVremeot.  That  drewStance  increased  my  favour  for 

An  important  meetiag  in  favour  of  early  do*,  earlv  closing,  and  if  such  a  fact  can  be  stated 

ing,  presided  over  by  I«ord  Kiaaaird,  and  in  the  experience  of  a  single  individual,  how 
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mukj  luch  do  ton  think  thtv  eoold  be  found  dMth,  I  can  befitrwii ;  Iwt  in  ihMk  finnlMr  sf 

ia  l5uiMlf •,  wboro  there  an .  ao  mftay  ^opt  dcaUu  joa  hara  but  a  flight  idea  of  the  %vik 

omployiog  so  manj  young  moo,  who,  from  of  the  tystom  ;  for,  hov  naBT  of  thoM  faait 

thoM  fho^s  boing  kept  open  to  to  late  an  hoar,  thoir  intellceta  impaored,  and  tho  fiaMk  lad 

are  poaitiTely  shot  oat  from  attonding  any  hotieit  of  tkair  JJaeliagB  deadanod  and  Wwrte^ 

dau  or  aociety  for  matual  improvement  ?  Oao  ao  that  in  after  yean  their  Hfe  ia  Httie  balitt 


thing  I  haye  bad  ireqaent  oocaaion  to  notice,  than  a  living  death  ?  **    An  to  the  ue 

which  ha4  also  a  pairticular  hearing  on  this  the  yoong  men  make  of  their  tbne  in  Loadon, 

qnettioD.    J  have  been  ied  to  take  a  part  in  I  am  happ^  to  bear  mj  testimony  tbat,  ia  thi 

many  of  the  public  meetiaga  in  Dundee*  and  vaat  majen^  of  caaea,  they  harve  availed tbes* 


they  generally  took  plaee  about  the  aame  hour     aelvea  of  the  meana  pkced  at  their  diBMnl 
aa  we  met  to<  night ;  and  in  any  queation  ia     for  the  improvemmt  «f  their  minda.   Iaiipa» 


which  the  community  took  the  deepest  into*     don,  they  have  a  room  fon  thair  exelvive  na^ 
rest,  I  have  alwaya  observed  that  one  claai     and  a  small  aubaoaqition  from  aaah  has  enabled 


were  not  present^-and  that  ia  a  claaa  whieh  it     them  to  procore  an  ezeelleBt  Kfaaary.   Oa 
was  moat  desirable  to  have  at  them.    For  a     Sabbatha  they  aaaet  at  two  o^doeic,  aadcofr> 


public  meeting  to  be  useful  at  all,  it  is  right     duet  a  diaeiiasioa  on  aoriptaral  paaaages.  I 
that  they  should  tell  ou  the  aentimenta  and     have  had  freqaent  oppertwnity  of  atteadiat 


modes  of  thinkiug  of  our  intelligent  young  thoae  daaenariowt,  and  I  do  not  know  tbt  I 

men  who  are  to  occupy  prominent  plaeea  in  ever  waa  more  heBafiited  elaawtee.    My  em 

aociety,  and  beoome  the  leaden  of   public  experience  aa  a  hanker  incnaaea  my  farooref 

opinion  when  we  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  the  earlyeloaing  naovemeab '  Someyean  age, 


earth.  our  hours  were  from  nme  tall  Ave^  with  a 

Hr  ARTHOR.-I   remember  visiting  the  "^  ^I^**"  ^^  ?!  ^"^  limaheon ;  bat « 

Cloth  Hall  in  Leeds  several  years  ago,  where,  ™w*  that  wemight  aa  vail  eloae  aa  ta» 

on  market  days,  only  one  hour  is  allowed  fo^  "^  "'t  •«  ^ j!2?""  **^*  yuat  he  as  efc 

making  purchases.    The  buyers  ace  the  gooda  ^^f  ^^^..  *^iT^*  ®    *'S^/  ^ 


a  abort  dme  before  il-the  bell  ringa-Svery  "^^  PJ?*^  **  ^  Tl^Jf-  ^^J? 

punhaaer  knowa  he  haa  only  ai^y^ute^  "a**}  *^!^^*?  'V^^  ^^,^^^ 

Md  the  work  Udon»~doneto  the  »tia&ction  Si*^*?  *f '^'^,*»"'"'^J!t!****? 

of  aU  parties ;  and  aa  immense  amomrt  of  ^^J^^^  I^.i^"*  "^^^^^1 

work  itis.    Let  ihe  aame  apirit,  the  same  ««*•  ^  Y*  ^!!*  *^  ^P^S!?*'  '^^ 

ayatematic  husbanding  of  tiine,  the  aame  do-  "~ ^^ "»«it ««npl^ »»t, on  ttMej- 

termination  to  make  the  neeessary  pnrdiaaea  **^«  '^^  njd  the  greate^  AcoangeiBiBi; 

within  the  prescribed  honia  be  ^tried  out,  »»*  **>•  "«»lt  »>»  »>~«  ^  with  one  sf  t« 

and  an  important  benefit  ia  eoafeixed  upon  all  •J«^*»«ja.  aU  the  hadka  an  London-j** 

oonoaraed.  ""^  *•  *"•  greaieat  aetivitir  in  wmy  daptfJ- 

«^w  A   v.»»...^     » Lii  -*•        •»»-  ment— close  at  four  o^clook :  and,  smee  ns 

whidi  I  have  been  furaishj^  on  th^i  wbj^^^  1^  ^^^^^^^^  to  complein  of  thoae  we-apiiy, 

find  »  »»*temeiit  which  »  Ptrfectl v  inteUigible  ^  ^„,  •xperienoe  h£i  raOier  been  to  ths  »• 

»dtrue;  and  you  are  all  capable  of  undcN  ^^^^^   forSe  young  men  aragraaUyimpiefia 

Btonding  and  applying  it.    Itja  the  stetement  j^  ^^^j,  ^^  ;;^  ^^y^^  »  eheifatoenit 

of  a  very  «mp!e  »>^  »"P^^»* /•«*•     "  A  ^,j,        ^  ^^j^  ^  ^  j^^^  to  thnr  tah 

physician  of  great  emmenee  declares  that  no  p  w^n. 

jesB  than  1000  Uvea  arc  sacriftced  annually  in     '^  /    ,  .    , w-  fi-t 

London,  owing  to  the  system  of  late  hours  of  "  giveena  great  pleaavre  toicmemI>er,tt» 

busineas.    It  is  capable  of  bein^;  demonstrated  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Pleas  for  Ka^ 

aa  a  fact,  that  the  mortality  is  increased  to  Schools,  the  Plea  for  Drunkards,  &c,  sU&*^ 

^    extent-^he    deaths    being    aseribable  p^Uidy  and  spontaneously  pledged  lo  itrike 

(it  IS  a  clergyman  whom  I  quote)— in  the  hetUr  aobjeci  be  could  not  hvn,  and  ^«T 

chamber  of  aickneas,  and  besido  the  bed  of  soon  we  hope  to  see  his  pledge  fulfilled. 


iToreifln  SntfU{semr« 

The  Jewi  in  COiixuu  in  China.     The  PrineeUm  H^riew  haa  » 

UrwABDS  of  two  centuries  ago,  the  Jesuit  article  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  aeh« 

missionary  Picci,  and  his  associates  at  Peking,  «»•  following  extracts :— 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a         "  They  set  oat  upon  their  journey  nov 

Jewish  colony  at  K'hae-fung-foo.  the  capital  of  Shanghae,  November  15,  1950,  and  P^^!^ 

the  Honan  province.    Two  or  three  attempts  a  route,  the  particulars  and  incidents  ofj>^^ 

have  been  made  since  that  time  to  ascertain  are  detailed  in  their  journals,  thej  "'''^..j 

the  condition  of  this  intereiting  remnant ;  but  K*hae-fung-foo,  December  9,  having  tiavellM 

it  is  only  the  other  day,  that,  through  the  a  distance  of  about  700  miles  la  a  north^^ 

efforts  of  Bishop  Smith  of  Hong  Kong,  any  direction.    They  entered  the  east  gate  of  tb« 

minute  information  has  been  obtained.    An  city,  and,  pursuing  thtlr  course'  *3<^^  !t 

account  of  the  mission  of  two  Chinese  Chria-  Great  East-gate  Street,  in  accoidiacc  vitii 

tiank  despatched  by  Dr  Medbnrst  from  the  the  information  which  they  had  1^*9^'^''^^ 

Lonaon  Miasionary  Society,  has  been  printed  the  journey,  they  aoon  tuned  to  the  »<>»''* 
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vaid,  and  $i  no  gnat  dittanet  snivvd  at  tfaa 
nte  of  the  Jevith  lynagogae,  facing  to  th« 
•aftward.    Hera,  in  tha  midit  of  a  ■nnonnd- 
lag   population,  two-thtrda   of   wliom  irtra 
Mohaaunedaas,  and  elota  adjoiniag  to  a  bea- 
tliaB  tomnle  dodieafced  to  tka  god  of  fire,  a  few 
Jawiah  nmiliea,  mnk  in  tba  lowest  povertj 
and  daatttntion->thair  reliffion  toaroely  mora 
than  a  name,  and  jet  laffioieat  to  tapacata 
them  from  the  mnltitade  aroand,  ezpowd  to 
tiial,  raproaeh,  and  tha  pain  of  long«defamd 
hop^^remained  tha  unconadou  dapontoriei 
of  the  oracles  of  Gh>d,  aad  gorrivwi  aa  tha 
aolitaiy  witneiaes  of  departed  glory.    Not  a 
aingle   indiTidQal   oonla  read   the    Hebrew 
booka ;  thej  had  been  without  a  Rabbi  for 
fifty  years.    The  ezpeotation  of  a  Messiah 
aeema  to  have  been  entirely  lest.    The  rite  of 
aixemnoisioa,  wfaioh  appears  to  baTo  been  ob- 
aerved  at  the  period  of  their  disooTary  by  the 
Jesuits  two  eentories  ago,  had  been  totally 
discontinued.   '  Hie  wonhippers  within  the 
arnagogoe  faced  towards  the  west ;  but  whe- 
tner  in  the  dtreetion  of  Jerusalem,  or  towards 
the  suspended  tablets  of  the  emperors,  no 
clear  information  was  obtained.    The  syna- 
gogue itsrif  was  tottering  in  rains ;  some  of 
the  ground  had  been  alienated  to  pagan  rites, 
and  a  portion  of  liie  fallen  matetuds  sold  to 
the  netebbouriag  heathen.    Some  time  previ- 
maHy  they  had  petitioned  the  Obineie  em- 
pevor  to  have  pity  on  their  poverhr,  aad  to 
iibaild  their  temple^    No  replj  had  been  re- 
eaived  fron  Peking  ;  hut  to  this  feeble  hope 
they-  atili  elung.  Out  of  seven^  family  names, 
or  eiuBa,  only  seven  now  remained,  nnmbering 
abe^  two  hundred  individuals  in  ^1,  dispersed 
Offer  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  of  them  were 
sbopkeepers  in  the  dty ;  others  were  agricul- 
turiala  at  some  little  distanoe  from  the  suburbs ; 
wlnle  a  flsw  farailles  also  Uved  in  the  temple 
pieeiaats,  afanest  destitute  of  raiment  aad 
sheHer.    Aeeording  to  pieaent  appearances,  in 
tka  judgment  of  the  natiTO  messenaers,  after  a 
few  years,  all  traces  of  Judaism  wul  probably 
have-  disappearsd,  and  this  Jewish  remnant 
have  been  amalgamated  with,  and  absorbed 
into,  surrounding  Mohanunedaniam.^* 

r.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  religion 
of  these  Hebrews,  as  gathered  by  one  of  the 
-visitotv:— 

**  This  religion  was  fbrmerly  called  the  In- 
dian reUgion.  Afterwards,  on  account  of  some 
disturbances  that  took  place  amon^  its  pro- 
fessors, the  designation  was  changed  into  that 
of  the  religion  which  enjoins  the  plucking  oat 
of  the  sinew.    The  Sabbath  days  observed,  by 
thia  sect  occur  on  the  days  previous  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath.    The  time  of  the  intro- 
daetioa  of  the  Jewish  religion  into  China  is 
stated  by  themselves  to  be  Mout  eighteen  han- 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.    This  religion  was 
first  established  in  Kliae-fang-foo,  and  the 
synagogae  built  A.D.  1164.    At  first,  the  pro- 
fessors of  Judaism  amounted  to  seventy  fami- 
lies :  but  when  K'hae-fung-foo  was  invested 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty,  the 
professors  fled  in  various  directions;  after- 
wards seven  clans  again  entered  the  city.    In 
their  religion,  the  Jews  have  three  kinds  of 
office-bearers— the  Rabbi,  the  Sinew-extractor, 
and  the  Propagator  of  Doctrines.    Whenever 
the  day  arrives  for  honouring  the  sacred  writ- 


ings, the  disciples  mutt  all  bathe  in  the  place 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  after  which  they 
may  enter  the  synagogue.  The  Rabbi  then 
takes  his  seat  on  an  elevated  position,  with  a 
larKe  /ed  satin  umbrella  held  over  him.  This 
umbrella  is  still  preserved  in  the  synagogue. 
When  they  bow  down  to  worship,  they  luce  the 
west,  and  in  calling  upon  Ood  in  the  Chinese 
language,  they  use  the  word  Heaven.  On  the 
8th  Chinese  moon,  and  the  24th  day,  they  hoM 
a  great  festival  (correspondioe  to  September  or 
October),  which  is  perhaps  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, ealled  by  them  the  festival  for  peraw- 
halating  round  the  sacred  writings,  because 
thev  then  walk  in  solemn  prooession  round  the 
hall  of  the  temple.  The  reason  of  the  present 
neglect  of  the  Jewish  religion,  is  because  for 
these  fifty  years  there  has  been  no  one  to  in- 
struct the  professors  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
fifty-three  sections  of  the  divine  chissic,  and  in 
the  twenty-seven  letters  of  the  Jewish  alpha- 
bet." 

Of  the  documente  examined,  the  following 
account  is  given : — 

"  In  addition  to  several  inscriptions  in  Heb- 
rew, aad  several  in  Chinese,  copies  were 
ol>tained  of  two  laige  tableta  in  the  Chinese 
language,  bearing  dates  respectively  which 
eorrespond  te  A.i>.  1511  aad  1488.  We  make 
a  brier  extract  from  the  former  of  these  :<^ 

"'From  the  beetnidng  of  the  world  enr 
first  lalher  Adam  Banded  the  doctrine  down 
to  Abndiam ;  Abraham  handed  it  down  to 
Isaae ;  Isaac  banded  it  down  to  Jacob ;  Jacob 
to  the  twelve  patriareha ;   and  the  twelve 
patriarchs  to  Moses;  Moses  to  Aaron  ;  Aaron 
to  Jeehua  ;  aad  Josliua  to  Ezra,  by  whom  the 
doctrines  of  the  holy  religion  were  first  pent 
abroad,  and  the  letters  of  the  Jewish  nation 
first  made  plain.    All  those  who  profess  this 
reli^on,  aim  at  the  practice  of  goodness  and 
avoid  the  eommission  of  vice,  morning  and 
evening  performing  their  devotions,  and  with 
a  sincere  mind  cultivating  personal  virtues. 
They  nractise  fisstinff  and  aostinence  on  the 
prssonoed  days^  and  bring  eating  and  drinking 
under  proper  regulations.     Thev  make  the 
sacred  writings  their  study  and  their  role, 
obeying  and  believing  them  in  every  particu- 
lar,   'i'hen  may  they  expect  that  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  will  abundantly  deecend,  and  the 
favour  of  Proridenee  be  unfailingly  conferred ; 
every  indiridoal  obtaining  the  credit  of  virtu- 
ous conduct,  and  every  family  experiencing 
the  happiness  of  divine  protection.    In  tiiis 
way,  pechaps,'  our  professors  will  not  fail  of 
cairying  out  the  religion  handed  down  by 
their  ancestors,  nor  wiU  they  neglect  the  cere* 
monies  they  are  bound  to  observe.* 

**  The  Hebrew  inscriptions  contain  mauT 
words  which  appear  to  be  Persian.  This  & 
the  case  likewise  with  the  books  that  were  ob- 
teined.  Of  these  latter,  Bishop  Smith  says : — 
"  *  They  brouaht  back  ei^ht  MSS.  of  appa- 
rently consideraole  antiquity,  containing  por« 
tions  of  the  Okl  Testament  Scriptures.  These 
eight  MSS.  are  written  on  thick  paper,  bound 
in  silk,  and  bear  internal  marks  of  foreign, 
probably  Persian,  origin.  The  writing  appears 
to  have  been  executed  by  means  of  a  style, 
and  to  be  in  an  antique  Hebrew  form,  with 
vowel  points.  The  cursory  examination  whioh 
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we  hm  been  tAnadj  enabled  to  bestow  on  done,  nying,  *  His  Fatber  bAdbonDdhim,  sad 

^m,  leftds  to  tba  belief  tbat  tbey  will  be  be  would  not  rebel.* 

fonnd  bj'WOTtern  bibUeal  scboUrs  to  be  re-  «  December  29th,  same  jasr,  we  once  mon 

markftble  for  their  generally  exact  ^pwement  found  it  practicable  to  see  the  sofierer.    He 

with  the  ffeeeived  text  of  the  Hebresr  Old  was  greatly  reduced  in  body,  but  the  same  in 

TeitBinent.  Though  in  tbemselires  interesting  mind.    He  stated  that  he  was  declared  nud. 

and  Taluable,  they  are  probably  maeb  inferior  His  punishments,  called  *rtmedi€i*  to  hriag 

in  interest  and  value  to  the  twelve  rolls  of  bim  to  his  senses,  were  duly  iaflieted;  books, 

velhnn  containing  the  law,  each  thirty  feet  in  and  what  else  had  been  left  with  him,  takes 

length  by  two  or  three  in  breadth,  which  our  from  him,  as  also  every  slip  and  fan  of  pspcr, 

jnessengers  examkeed  in  the  holiest  of  holies,  on  which  he  had  written  some  Christiao  mb* 

Meuaures  are  already  in  prorvessfor  procuring  tenees,  and  was  forced  to  read  Confudan  booki, 

theee  latter  <M^.,  and  lor  Drinring  down  to  IVe  again  consoled  him  with  word  sod  pnjer; 

Shangliae  any  Israelites  who  might  be  indoeed  and,  with  deep  pain,  once  more  were  obliged 

to  visit  tbat  city.    The  portions  of  the  Old  to  tell  him  we  could  do  nothing  for  hii  relief. 

Testament  Scriptures  already  reeeiied  are  the  His  Oonfticukn  attachment  to  batbaroas  larestB 

following: — Exod.    i.-vi.,    Exod.   xxxviii.-  was  q[uite  overcome  now.     He  beggea  to  be 

xL,  Lev.  xix.  and  xx.,    Numb.    xiii.-xv.,  tent  to  England,  whieb  reouest  we  jojfaBy 

Dent  xi.*>xvi.,  and  Dent.   xxxiL  ;  various  engued  to  comply  with,  as  tsr  as  lay  iao<,st 

portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Hagi*  the  ^st  arrival  of  a  ship, 

ographa,  which   appear  to  be   parts  of   an  ..j^  ^^^^  tj„     2St.h  January  1851,  w 

'J'^lf  "* «lo'"*r  H""^^'  "^^  contained  m  two  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  possible  to  find  a  way  to  osr 

of  the  M89.  already  received.' "  JJ^,^!,^^^    *^.  rVacbed,  indeed,  the  phiss 

door,  but  Satcbi-Hama  was  gone.    His  tt^ 

▲  UAXS^R  AT  LOO  CHOO.  father  stated  he  bad  been  removed  to  tbenortk 

_- ....*,!      .  of  th«  island,  because  of  illnett.    On  b««j 

Ma  BEmsLHSlM  eommumoatei  the  foUowiBg  ^^ed,  for  the  consolation  of  the  snffewr,  to 

nais^ive  in  a  Moent  letter  :—••  One  of  our  gend  him  some  hooka  I  bad  with  me,  be  laid, 

guards,  an  int^bgent  young  nan,  of  about  t  Those  books  wrt  declawi  the  eaute  and 

twentymo  or  twenty^tiiree  yaars   of  age,  proo/ o/ Aw  nuMfowwy  hew  ean  I  date  socejt 

called  Satobi-  Kama,  nephew  and  namesake  of  tb^yn  v 

a  proleasor  of  Ohrisiianity,  wbese  fste  is  re-  „  tu^^  -^  «^_  ^^\^^  ^^^  &»  )>«  k^ 

corded   in   the  « Reports  of  the  Leodiooan  . T^J^  "•"**™?i'E2*  *^^^ 

N»ral  Mtaion,*  was  dUKOveted,  by  mye«lf  and  •'^  ^  ^J**  »  ^«T  f^TTf^.^"^' i^t 

^M  B.,  in  a  dirk  prison,  the  unfortunate  man  »»«f  2?th,  m.  wbieb  liaid  »teeae.  befe^ 

Jiiiiieelf  eaUingusaaw^paMed.    We  found  nH»«»«»  •'^^  «^J^^''2!?'^iJ"'!f^ 

Ilia,  his  fcet  put  in  itooks,  and  corded  to  a  P«»«*»o«»^  »».«>»•  «»««*:    ?Jl,J^ 

i»a^  beam  on  4^e  ground,  iaaa  not  to  aUew  ~  t^u^od,  a  clrcumrts»«i  in  itself  tufr 


adingering,  ignominious  death,  by  beating  and  f^^Jry 

gmdiud  starvation and  what  fof*?    Heraasn  'ouna. 

be  oeotMd  kis  faith  in  Oe  Lord  Jmu  €MH.  '*  March  I3tb,  IBSl^^wo  beard,  tbieorb  eer 

He  was  daily  urgod  to  recant,  but-«  touching  tidziee,  of  the  death  of  the  martyr.    1  say, 

instance  of  Divine  graee^be  remamed  iaitb-  martyr,  partly  on  the  painful  circomstsBees 


.  luL  He  iMgged  our  aid^  piayen,  and  i>ooh,  Qn  myself  and  Mrs  B.  were  eve-witnesses  of,  tai 

•tme  of  those  he  bad  studied  in  the  guard-room ,  &><>'•  *Oion  the  testimony  of  our  infomuuit,  tiiat 

batbeiag  produced,  toeee  theeuAier'sioy  at  Satcbi>Hama  bad  been  sqmteud  (pressed,  tt^ 

it)  to  hMK.bim  fwpeat,  by  heart,  eeveral  paa-  tured)  on  haadand<foot,  though,  be  added,  tsii 

^es  aa  seon  as  be  caught  ngbt  of  them,  and  ^»d  been.doneto  cure  bim  fmm  madness. 

.listen  to  bis  pimyer,  offered  up  with  feeling  "^My  petition  to  the  Baglbb  Gbveromcsf, 

^earnestness  to  the  God  and  Saviour  of  man,  regarding  this  beart-iundi^g  case,  ia  already 

left  no  doubt  on  our  mind  but  ^tcbirHama  pcepared.     With  the  aacred  right  of  aconetft 

sationaUy  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesns  Ofaviat.  to  plead-  the  cause  of  a  fellow-eon  vert;  «itk 

Imagine  our  joy  at  this  discovery,  and  cursor-  the  sympathy  natural  to  a  missionary  for  hii 

i:ow.at  hifl  sufferings;  and,  SM»ra  still,  at* the  pupil  in  the  faith;  but^more  from  sheer  bo- 

.utter  impoBsibihty  of  doing  any  thing  for  him.  manity,  and  the  dntv  of  a  Christian  to  a  Ghiu- 

For  we  could  not  hide  from  him,  and  bimeelf  tian,  I  have  .laid  the  matter  before  her  Mi* 

wall  knew  it,  that  if  the  mandarins  were  jesty's  Gh>vnrament,  in  a  way,  I  hope,  » 

written  to  on  the  ease,  it  would  beeome  still  which  nebber  my  grief  nor  du^hare  to  be 

wone.    All  we  could  do  was  to  comfort,  re-  ashamed.    But  shall  that  toffiee?    Will  aot 

.iieve,  and  pmywith  our  dear  brother,  and  every  reader  of  this,  every /eeliag  asaa  «bo 

»«iswe  bim,  aa  loon  aa  a  abipeama,  be  would  .bears  of  this  mournful  event,  riaeand  saaka  as 

find  Btadyhftlp.    TbiS' happened  on  thii-^ith  effort  to  preeent  ite  raennwnee?    Wbereifi 

November  1«60.  doea  this  Ansgio  catasteophcdiller  Item  tbe  at- 

"To  ihow  theiufferer^  pkcid^atateof  mind  nwities  committed  id  l«t3,«anQtfirtlui<«f 

■•at  that  time,  it  ailffiees  to  mention^  that  when  .  vert  in.  Conetontinople,  exeept,  fttW »»  ^ 

.  I  offered  to  unloeee  his  feet,!  at  ieast  fee  tbe  the  cunning  with  wlucb  Japan  deeS^M  ^ 

hour  we  were  with  bim,  he  would  not  have  it  always,  unless  humbled,  bide  her  barbsnties, 
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till.  Mcidflot  Itolnys  t]i«in  to  the  foreigner  ?  the  mnt  whkh  had  been  mtde  to  ihem  from 

The  Porte  was  remonstrated  with«  and  yielded,  the  Ceotcal  Fund. 

in  1844.    And  shall  Japan  be  permitted  in  The  committee  of  Stadiea  have  presented  a 

185 If  to  put enthe  nek  Christian  converts  in  faTOurable  report  concerning  the  faculty  of 

Leo  Choo;    or  fofce    Ohristians,    'who   Are  theology,  which  has  delivered  the  ^diploma  of 

wrecked  on  her  own  shores,  to  trample  on  the  license  to  two  stodents,  and  has  numbered 

cross,  and  to  drag  them  over  it,  if  they  xeinse  fooiteen  r^okir  students  during  the  post  year. 

to4nm|»le  on  it !    Such  j|nominy,  mforced  It  ai^ars  from  "the  aeeounteof  the  eom- 

iy  latCj  is  it  not  aJastisg  sts^a  on  all  Ohris-  mittee  of  finance,  that  tho  sums  veeeived  dor- 

tiaa  powers?  •  Oanit  beeubjecttodDi^t^.that  ingthe  year  1861,  both  by  the  Central  Puad 

Japan  must  MJect  all  overtares  to  eamnumsial  (which  fund  iS'  devoted  entirely  to  the  tnste- 

or  Mcial  relAtions  with  the  west,  as  Itmg  as  she  nance  of  the  pastorsaad  professors  of  theology), 

continues  in  her  contnmamous  proscription  of  and    by  the  particnlar   iimds  of   oar  forty 

tliseNMs?    Will  not,    therefore,  dtplomaey  chnrebes,  have  leaohed  the  amount  of  118,490 

havegsioedthegreaterhalfof  herjustnopes  in  franca,  and  that  the  accounts  of  the  Central 

Ja)«D,  by  lending  her  coantenanoe  to  the  de-  Fund  harve  closed  with  an  advance  of  14,423 

i»ee  of  the  Chiutian  creed  ? '  WJStMMipe^ica/  francs.    This  shows  that,  by  the  iprace  of  God, 

Christetuiom,  the  spirit  of  saerifice  is  not  weak  amon^  us ; 

I  yet  the  commfttee,  charged  with  esnnuning 

rFiM  (9uueh  in  the  fiurton  delTavd.  these  accounts,  h»ve  thought  it  their  duty  to 

(To  Ike  SdUor  of  Evangdieal  Ckrittendom.)  Pw»«»'.  ^  ^«  synod  some  serious  conridera- 

T                   nA^Li^      lotn  tions,  intended  to  stimulate  the  churches  to 

Lausanmb,  20th  Majf  1852.  become  still  more  liberal  in  their  oontribntiona 

'  VCRT  DtAA  Btuo/SHKRi^Th^  synod  of  the  to  the  Central  Fund  ;  for  it  appears  that  the 

Eraagelieal  Free  Ohnrch  of  the  Canton  de  rseeipts  from  the  churches  would  not  suffice 

Ysod  met  at  Lrnisan^e,  the  1 1th  of  thia  month,  to  meet  the  expenses,  without  the  generous 

to  hold  their  attnual  session,  and  had  the  plea-  donations  vkhich  the  Free  Cbnreh  of  Scotland 

inre  to  weloome  to  their  sittings  Archdeacon  has  forwarded — the  result  of  acoUeetion  whit^ 

Baggeseo,  of  tbe  National  Chureh  of  Berne;  was  madeeome  years  ago  by  Ihe  General  As- 

■Mr  Ch.  de  Kodt,  pastor  of  the  independent  sembly*  when  our  brother,  MrSchoUj-reeetved 

Chureh  of  Berne;  Mr  Meymis,  dejinted  from  so  kind  and  fmtenial  ft  weleorae,  of  which  we 

the  union  of  Rwangelieal  Chitrehes  in  France  ;  ahall  always  preservo  a  srateful  remembrance. 

ColonelSaladi»yiMim.th«l^vaDgnliealOhniroh  The  committee    showed  the  importance    of 

of  Geneva;  .aa^i  Messrs  -Monsell,  Ad.  Fo«r-  making  the>  Free  Church  self-eustaining— that 

tslss*  and  Vottimt,  donuties  from  that  of  Nesi^  it  should  endeavour  to  provide  for  new  neces- 

chatal.   cjtfaay   of  tiMse  bnthien  had  been  sities,  and  especially  to  increase  the  salaries  of 

prsMat  tbe  erening  before  at  onr  -mMBtlily  the  pastoi-s.    An  interesting  discussion  arose 

meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  when  we  in  the  synod  on  this  last  subject.    Tlie  retired 

vere  espceially  •csnttied  in  reference  to  n  ministers,  who  eomraeaeed  the  debate,  insisted 

Christian  family^  the  head -of- which  had  been  on  the  doty  of  voting  from  this  year  an  ang- 

imprisoued  and  robbed  of  bis  eoods  in  S«voy,  mentation  to  the.buoget  of  1853;  all  ^e  pas- 

for  his  atcai^meut  to  the  gospej ;  and  concern-  tors,  however,  were  of  the  opposite  opinion  ; 

isg  oar  peraecated  brethren  of  'Tuscany,  in  on  which,  <we  of  the  retired  ministers  moved 

favenr  of  .whom  we  had  made  a  collection,  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  vote  eonoemi^g 

We  were  happy  to  embrace  this  opportunity  that  question.    But  as  they  did  not  consent  to 

of  giving  to  our  meetinga  the  practical  charao-  forego  their  right,  their  salaries  remained  fixed 

ter  which  they  should  increasingly  exhibit;  at  the  sum  of  1,200  ftnuics.    A  sum  of  8,000 

for  ve  ought  not  to  love  in  wora  and  tongue  fnuiCB  was,  moreover,    as   in  f<Hiner  yean, 

only,  but  in  deed  and  truth.  gnmted  as  a  subsidy  to  those  pastors  whose 

Our  svnod  opened  with  a  sermon,  full  of  salary  would  not  be  soffioient. 

fores  and  appropriateness,  delivered  by  Pastor  The  meeting  of  the  1  '2th  of  -May  oommeneed 

tienaond,  founder  of  the  deaconesses*  instita-  in  »  very  instructive*  manner,  bvthe  otdian- 

tion  at  Kthallens,  who  took  for  hia4ext.  Ants  tion  to  tfaemtniatry  of  the  Word  of  fonr  eaa- 

i*  8,  '*  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me.**    It  didates,  who,  after  having  finished  their  theo- 

appears  from  tbe  reports  of  our  four  adminis-  logical  studies,  and  engaged  for  a  longer  or 

tnytive   committees,    that  the   state  of   our  shorter  time  in  the  work  of  evangelists,  had 

churches,  daring  tbe  year  1851,  was,  in  tbe  come  to  offer  their -serviees  to  onr  ehnreh. 

main,  satisfactory.    The  conunittse  of  ev&n-  These  are,  M.  M.  J.  V.  Favrod,  Coune,  Au- 

^•lization  have  regularly  employed  eichtagentf.  mtos  Meylao,  J.  P.  F.  Perrenond,  and  J.  L. 

They  see  before  them  a  widening  field  of  ao-  Cart,  in  whom  we  are  happy  to  welcome  new 

tivity  in  the  canton  and  beyond  it,  and  their  companions  of  labour,  well  qualified  for  the 

exertions  are  only  retarded  by  the  paucity  of  servioe  of  the  L(Nrd.     We  commend  them  to 

lAboorers.     They  hnre  considered  the  pro-  the  prayen  of  onr  friends, 

priety  of  uadertalung,  in  connection  with  the  The  Synod  was  afterwards  occupied,  among 

•vaogelical  ehnrahes  of  Franee,  a  missionary  other  matters,  with  a  plnn  of  a  marriage  eer- 

vork  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  in  the  vice,  and  uFith  the  diecussion  of  a  rule  ^r  the 

AntiUes.     We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ac-  foeolty  of  theology.  We  separated,  after  three 

complish  mnsh  in  the  n^ter ;  hut  the  idea  is  w«U'«pent  days,  full  of  gratitude  towards  Bim 


not  ahatidoncd*  and  we  aspect  that.our. heath-  who  has  riven  to  us,  year  after  year,  saeh 

ren  bt  France  are  about  to  make  to  oa  some  proofs  of  Hie  exceeding  faithfulness, 
proposals  concemiog  it.     The  committee  of        fieeeive,  very  dear  brother,  the  assurance  bf 

evaegeliaatioo  hava  been  able  to  mart  their  the^evoted^eentiments  with  which  I  remain, 

expenses  by  thm  eootrihotioas  which  they  had  in  Chzist,  ,  Your  ttflbdioaate, 

directly  received,  without  having  recourse  to  Cb.  Baup. 
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Persecatlons  in  Tuscany. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ▲  LETTER,  DATED  FLORENCE, 

JUNE  9,  1852. 

Yesterday,  at   three  o*clock,  irith  closed 
doors,  sentence  was  pronounced  against  the 
dear  Madiais.     Fifty- six  months  of  the  gal- 
leys and  hard  labour  for  Francesco,  and  forty- 
four  months  at  the  ergcutolo    (the    female 
glleys),  iJso  with  hard  labour,  for  his  wife  I 
asides  this,  all  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and 
three  yean  of  sttrveiltance  from  the  police, 
after  they  have  finished  their  punishment. 
Pas^uale  Casacci,  who  denied  eveir  thing,  wae 
ac(ittitted  of  the  orimlnal  charge,  but  was  d«- . 
tained  to  answer  two  actions  against  him  by 
the  police,  according  to  the  law  of  April  1851. 
That  history  may  render  justice  to  the  «h4ef 
actors  in  this  trial,  I  will  tell  you  that  Nenrini 
"was  the  president  of  the  Court;  Cocchi,  the 
interrogating  jud^;  and  Biechierai,  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor.    The  trial  began  on  the  4th 
June,  aod  la^d  four  d^s.    Koia  (Madame 
Hadiai)  "was  pale,  and  trembled  with  emotion 
on  entering;  Francesco  (her  husband)  appear- 
ed happy  to  Bee  his  wife  again,  and  press  her 
hand.    All  were  surprised  and  moved  with 
their  tranquillity  and  firmness.    Casacci  was 
the  picture  of  an  unhappy  man,  and  with  all 
my  aeart  I  pity  him*    At  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  Fraacesco  was  asked  if  be  was 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.   **  Yes,*'  he  answer- 
ed, '^Ibut  now  I  am  a  Christian,  according  to 
the  Gospel/'    **  Who  has  made  you  such,  and 
does  there  exist  an  act  of  abjuration  amongst 
those  to  whom  you  are  united  ?  **    "  My  con- 
victions have  existed  for  many  years,  but  have 
acquired  streogUi  from  the  study  of  the  Word 
of  God.    It  has  been  a  matter  between  God 
and  my  own  eoul,  but  which  was  outwardly 
manifested  when  I  took  the  communion  in  tM 
Swiss  Church.''    Rosa  renlied  to  her  interro- 
gator, that  she  had  not  coanged  her  religion 
lightlv,  nor  to  please  men,  as  in  that  ease  she 
would  have  done  it  when  in  England  (where 
she  lived  sixteen  or  nineteen  years);  but  after 
havinff  read  the  Word  of  God,  and  contrasted 
with  It  tibe  Romiah  doetrinee^  she  was  con- 
vinced, and  bavins  abandoned  that  church,  had 
made  a  public  confession  of  faith,  by  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  a  time  when  the  laws 
gave  and  protected  religioos  liberty  to  the  citi* 
^ens.     Tne  audience  were  struck  with  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the  Madiais.  Then, 
on  &e  two  following  days,  the  witnesses  vrere 
examined,  and  the  defence  was  heard  {made 
by    the    advocate    Maggioraui,    with    much 
warmth  and  feeling),  and  finally  the  summing 
up  of  the  public  prosecutor.    The  fourth  day, 
the  Court  remained  long  in  consultations  the 
votes  were  divided,  and  one  vote  decided  the 
question, — two  being  in  favour  of  acquittal, 
tftree  of  condemnation.    The  Madiais  listened 
to  the  sentence  with  the  greatest  firmness  and 
dignity.    The  voice  of  the  presiding  judge  who 
read  it,  trembled;  tho  public  were  inohenant 
at  the  sentence  and  the  judges,  but  displayed 
lympathy  for  the  Madiais«  and  contempt  for 
poor  CasaccL    The  Madiais  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation^  and  have 
been  advised  by  their  adf  ocatc  to  make  uae.of 
it.    Perhaps  a  superior  tribunal,  having  more 


liberty  of  action,  may  acquit  Asm.  Si|nor 
Landucci,  Minister  of  the  Interior^  advised 
that  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  into  exile 
should  be  immediately  applied  for. 

The  following  letter  was  written  from  prison, 
June  7th,  1852^  after  the  judge  had  concluded 
the  condemnation : — 

"  Mv  Dear  Madiat,— Yon  know  that  I 
have  always  loved  yon,  bnt  how  much  more 
ought  I  to  love  you,  now  that  we  have  been 
together  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  King— that 
we  have  been  beaten,  but  not  vanquished! 
I  hope  that,  through  the  merits  of  Jesns  Christ, 
God' one  Bather  will  luvre  aoeepted  our  testi- 
mony, and- will  give  ns  giaco  to  drink,  to  the 
last  drop,  the  portion  of  thai  Bitter  cop,  which 
is  prepe^red  for  us,  with  returning  of  thanks. 
My  |ood  Madia!,  life  is  only  a  day,  and  a  day 
of  gnef !  Yesterday  we  were  young,  to-day 
we  are  old  I  Nevertheless,  we  can  say,  wiu 
old  Simeon,  *  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  Uiy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation.' 

'*  Courage,  my  dear,  since  we  know  bv  the 
Holy  Spifit  thai  this  Christ,  loaded  with  o^ 
probrium,  trodden  down  and  calumniated,  ii 
our  Saviour;  aad  wa,  by  his  holj  light  and 
power,  are  called  to  defend  the  HolyCroa, 
and  Christ  who  died  for  ns,  receiving  his  re- 
proaches, that  we  may  afterwards  parlidpats 
in  his  slorjr.  Do  not  fear  if  the  panishnest 
be  hard.  God,  who  made  the  chains  fall  from 
Peter,  and  <^tted  the  doors  of  his  prison,  will 
never  foiget  ns.  Keep  in  good  spirits^  let  ns 
trust  entirely  in  God,  Let  me  see  yon  ebeer- 
ful,  as  I  trust,  by  the  same  grace,  you  will  see 
me  cheerful.  I  embrace  yon  with  iny  whole 
heart. 

"  Your  affectionate  wife, 
(Signed)    «*  Rosa  MiDrai." 

The  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Allianec 
have  published  strong  resolutions,  ezpreeuBg 
their  grief  and^detestation  at  the  jJioeeedingi 
against  the  Aladiais,  and  their  sati^ctioa  at 
their  constancy  in  the  faith,  and  commendis| 
their  case  to  the  sjrnpathy  and  pnym  ofaU 
their  fellow-Christians.  ,    . 


CALLS. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Free  C^mA  ss 
Lossiemouin,  have  given  a  call  to  ihe  Rev. 
George  Wisely,  lately  anistant  to  Mi'  Lewii, 
lisith,  and  now  to  Dr  Millec,  Glsmew; 

The  Congregation  of  t)if  .Free  Chinch  at 
Elgin,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rct. 
Alexander  Topp  to  Edthbuigh;  hat^  nva 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  Geoige  JKh^erd  of  %a- 
gussie, 

ORDINATION. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  ntlhaO,  tbs  Fcee 
Presbytery  of  Irvine  net  in  Kbox'S  Pne 
Chnrui,  Stewarton,  and  ordainad  ^  Rer. 
Samuel  Kennedy,  late  assistant  in  Hie  Free  St 
Matthew*8  congregatf on,  Gkqgow,  to  ^  siice 
of  the  ministry  in  that  eongreg^on. 

Printed  by  Jobmstons  dr  HrMnik  101  Hick 
Street;  and  published  tyttc£^liMirff 
S^eH,  Bdinburi^.  And  «e^  ^  ^  Book- 
sellers throughout  the  klnc^oaa. 
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OLD  FOES  IN  NEW  FORMS—OPPOSITE  ERRORS  COMBIN- 
ING AGAINST  THE  TRUTH. 

A  STRCGOLE  it>r  the  mastery  is  going  on  now  between  Truth  and  Error; 
and  every  intelligent  observer  perceives  that  the  forces  are  mustering  on 
either  side  for  a  more  decisive  conflict.  The  field  is  the  world,  and  ifc 
seems  destined  to  be  a*battle-field.  Our  lot  has  fallen  on  eventful  times; 
and  yet  no  strange  thing  has  befallen  us.  It  is  the  continuation  of  a 
contest  that  began  with  the  entrance  of  sin.  '^  The  thing  that  hath  been, 
it  is  that  wliich  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be 
done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.'^^Eccl.  i.  9.)  It  may 
tend  to  rea&sure  fainting  hearts,  in  the  prospect  of  trial,  to  turn  back  on 
the  page  of  the  church  s  history,  and  see  that  they  are  old  enemies  and 
old  strifes  t  hat  are  reviving  in  these  latter  days.  The  same  wiles  and 
agencies  of  Satan  that  now  assail  Christ's  members  were  long  ago  directed 
against  the  Head.  The  god  of  this  world  learns  no  new  wisdom.  He 
can  only  repeat  over  again  his  old  worn  out  wiles.  It  is  from  the 
Scriptures  that  we  can  best  learn  the  methods  of  assault,  and  the  means  of 
repelling  it. 

If  our  readers  will  here  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  peruse  the 
portion — chap.  xxii.  1 5-42, — we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  it  a 
specimen  of  the  warfare  in  which  the  faithful  of  this  day  must  be  pre- 
pared to  engage.  We  shall  reconnoitre,  as  it  were,  the  battle-field, 
observing  the  character  and  composition  of  the  contending  hosts;  the 
method  of  the  warfare;  and  the  final  result,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
insight  into  the  character  and  issue  of  the  conflict  which  lies  before  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  still. 

I.  Survey  the  hattle-fidd  depicted  on  this  page  of  tlie  Bible.  Mark  the 
character  and  attitude  of  the  combatants.  Watch  the  progress  and  issue 
of  the  strife. 

On  the  one  side^  bearing  all  the  assaults  of  Satan  and  his  hosts,  stands 
the  Lord  Jesus;  and  lie  stands  alone.  As  when  bearing  the  Father's 
wrath,  so  when  repelling  Satan's  onset,  of  the  people  there  is  none  with 
Him.     Our  help  is  laid  on  One  that  is  mighty. 

On  the  other ^  the  armies  of  the  aliens  are  mustered  and  directed  against 
Him,  with  all  the  skill  of  the  god  of  this  world. 

1-  (Verses  15-22.)  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  united* 
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The  Pharisees  felt  the  truth  tonnenting  them,  and  fain  would  they 
hare  quenched  its  flame  in  blood.  At  the  end  of  chap,  xxi.,  so  manifeatlj 
did  the  teaching  of  Jesus  tell  against  the  rulers,  that  these  Pharisees 
would  then  have  laid  yiolent  hands  on  him,  had  they  not  feared  the 
people.  Still  fearing  the  people,  and  aware  that  they  could  not  command 
the  sympathy  of  the  multitude  in  any  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Jesus,  they 
^'took  counsel" — they  held  a  consultation  on  the  best  method  of  orer- 
coming  the  difficulty.  They  met  for  the  very  purpose  of  devising  how 
they  might  get  rid  of  the  thorn  in  their  side.  We  have  no  record  of  the 
deliberatioos  of  that  daik  ^vaii ;  we  only  know  the  result.  They  adopted 
a  plan  which  promised  well. 

Opinions  ran  high  among  the  Jews  r^arding  the  lawfulness  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  Romans.  The  teodeiscy  of  the  Jewish  mind  was  to  resist 
it  as  nnlawfuL  Their  ideals  of  the  Theocracy  made  them  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  power,  although  the  countiy  had 
been  thoroughly  subdued.  '^  We  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  neTeiin 
bondage  to  any  man  '*^-this  at  a  time  when  they  oould  not  move  from 
place  to  place  without  the  permission  of  the  Roman  authorities.  To  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  would  be  popular  with  the  multitude, 
tvho,  in  such  a  case,  are  ready  to  gratify  their  passions,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  resistance,  without  calculating  the  probability  of  succesB. 
Many  sore  calamities  fell  upon  the  Jews  by  their  fash  and  fanatic  resist- 
ance to  the  Roman  power.  They  Were  ever  ready  to  ruA  into  rebellion. 
It  needed  but  the  spark  of  some  enthusiastic  leader  to  set  the  country  in 
a  flame  of  sedition  at  any  time. 

The  Pharisees  thought  their  enemy  had  thrown  himself  on  &e  faroiir 
of  the  multitude ; — it  was  the  shield  that  protected  him  fh>m  their 
murderous  hands.  In  that  *' counsel'*  which  they  held,  they  matured 
a  plan  by  which  they  thought  they  would  either  deprive  him  of  the 
people's  support,  or  hand  him  over  as  a  criminal  to  the  Romans.  They 
carefully  concocted  the  terms  of  the  question  that  should  be  put — ^^  Is  it 
lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Cesar  or  not  ?  "  If  he  answer,  yes,  he  will 
alienate  the  multitude ;  if  he  answer,  bo,  he  will  be  seized  as  a  mover  of 
sedition  against  the  government. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  settle  the  question  that  should  be  proposed  to 
the  victim :  the  plan  required  the  assumption  of  accomplices.  The  neces- 
sity of  ^heir  circumstances  shut  them  up  to  a  very  unlikely  choice.  When 
all  was  arranged,  and  the  deputation  from  the  Pharisees  went  fbtA  to 
put  the  plot  in  operation,  we  find  that  they  took  along  widi  thekn  *^  the 
Herodians."    Who  were  these? 

Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  was  completely  de{>endent  on 
Cesar.  He  went  to  Rome  to  get  a  confirmation  of  his  title.  Afterwards 
he  returned  a  second  time  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  dtle  of  king,  which 
Agrippa  had  obtained.  He  was  subservient  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
Those  who  were  his  pailizans  and  flatterers  seem  to  have  been  called  He- 
rodians.]  They  seem  to  have  consisted  of  those  Jews  who  had  not  a  tay 
ardent  attachment  to  their  own  reli^oui  and  who  consequently  were  wil- 
ling to  have  it  modified  to  suit  pcSitical  circumstances.  It  is  altogether 
likely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  political  foSowel:B  of  Herod 
would  not  be  of  the  straitest  sect  in  religion.  It  is  alto^ther  probable,  as 
they  were  not  Pharisees,  that  they  belonged  to  the  other  great  zdigioas 
section  of  the  community,  the  Sadducees,  who  were  &e  rationaliata  of  d^ 
day.  On  this  independent  probability,  throw  the  ttiiBH  l^t  tint  Hdirs 
from  a  comparison  of  Matl.  airi.  9  with  the  parallel,  Maxk^O.  I5i  ..&  if 
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certain  Itom  tiie^ilBoeduig  context  tint  tkdoe  two  passages  are  parallel-*- 
that  they  are  iino  veeetda  of  the  same  transaetion.  In  Matthew's  narrativd 
il  19^  *^  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phaaris^es  and  of  the  Saddaceas."  In 
M«rk'«  it  is,  *^  Beware  of  the  learen  of  the  j^arisees^  and  of  the  learen  of 
Herod.**  fVom  this  efaaNdon  it  seettisa  Imtanate  deduction,  that  the 
Herodtans,  thepartizlEmS'of  Ht^red,  were  Saddncees.  It  may  be  tme^  that 
white  the  Saddncees  were  -a  sect  in  religioD,  the  Herodiaas  were  a  party  in 
politics ;  yet  it  is  peifectiy  compatible  with  sndli  a  state  of  things  that 
though  all  die  6addnoees  were  not  H^odians,  all  the  Herodianawere 
Saddiicees.  A  precisely  similar  complication  is  presented  in  the  rdigio^s 
and  political  parties  of  Ireland  at  the  present'  day.  Protestants  and 
Orangemen  are  not  only  Afferent  namfes,  they  really  designate  different 
thinp;  bnt  it  will  he  found,  in  point  of  fact;  that  all  i£e  Orangemen 
aie  indladod  in  the  category  of  Protestants.  The  reason  why  the  Phari-- 
sees  aflsumed  these  aUies  is  obrious.  In  the  event  of  a  negatire  answer  to 
their  question,  ^ey  #0Qld  be  sure  that  it  would  be  zealously  reported  to 
the  Roman  authcMrities  by  their  own  partizans.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Luke,  aJbcordingly^  it  is  expressly  declared  (xx.  20),  that  the  design  waa 
^^  to  delirer  Him  anto  the  power  and  authonty  of  the  goyemor."  Maitthew, 
without  telling  the  ^«6f ,  names  the  agents  employed,  He]:odians--^parti- 
zaus  of  the  Roman  power ;  Luke,  without  naming  the  agmtSy  intimates 
the  object  in  view— to  get  Jesus  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  governor. 
We  know  ^mt  t&e  means  were  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  the  object : 
and  thie  object  was  quite  accordant  with  the  instrumentality  employed, 
there  is  here  incidentally  brought  out,  one  of  -those  undesigned  coin- 
cidences which  abocmd  in  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  and  which  have 
been  so  eflf^ciaveiy  emploved  in  modem  apologetics. 

The  question  on  which  the  Pharisees  determined  and  the  accomplices 
whom  they  assumed,  were  mututdly  appropriate  in  two  ways.  One  of 
these  we  have  already  seen :  the  new  allies  were  by  their  political  con* 
neclion  best  fitted  to  watch  the  answer,  and  carry  it  to  the  Romans.  Hie 
other  respects  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  the  religious  opinion  of  the 
parties^  '  It  is  a  political  and'  not  a  religious  question.  There  toot  no  reli" 
giotu  question  on  which  the  Pharisees  and  ShMueees  could  agree.  Yet, 
though  at  war  on' ail  points  within  the  domain  of  rdigion,  they  joined  to- 
gether in  common  enmity  to  Jesus.  In  the  '^  counser'^which  the  leading 
narfsees  held,  they  fixed  first  either  the  question  to  bo  put,  or  the  accom- 
plices to  be  assumed.  If  they  first  determined  the  question,  then  they 
chose  svtable  instruments  for  carrying  out  its  design.  If  they  first  deter- 
mined on  the  associates  to  be  invited,  then  they  selected  a  question  such 
as  they  eouM  unite  in,  although  at  total  variance  on  the  doctrines  of 
religion. 

Well,  these  h^erogeneous  parties,  combined  for  the  time,  and  for  a  spe- 
cial object,  advance  and  nmke  their  assault.  ^'  Tell  us  therefore,  What 
tliitykest  thou.  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Cesar,  or  not?''  The 
answer  is  m  these  memorable  worAi :  ^'  Bender  unto  Cesar  the  things  which 
are  Oesa/s ;  and  unto  God  the  t^ngs  that  are  God's."  It  is  as  fresh  and 
fruit-bearing  now  as  it  was  then,  from  the  rude  collision  of  these  His 
advexteries  then  against  the  truth,  a  spark  was  struck  that  serves  to  guide 
beUevers  over  a  diffieult  part  of  (heir  path  in  every  country  and  in  every 
age.  The  important  feature  for  our  present  object  is  the  union  of  two 
parties  who  hated  each  other  much,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  One  vi^m  each  haled  move.  They  apeed  to  quasn  for  the  time  their 
nmtoal  animointies^  ^i^  unite  ^guiiut  thev  common  io^j 
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The  eombiiied  assault  failecl.    He  Mnt  fbctk  Hit  iviotdaad  scattered 
ihem.    Thej  fell  upon  that  Rook  and  were  bvoken.    The  aeatter^  rem 

A_  _ra_r__»_  t_   * xL-. 1 i_    •       Lr^-^. A  J: *.-       Tk, 


oaola  of  Sedan's  Jegton  wece  lihrawa  ba«k  in  cooiiisioti  and  dismajiw  Tin 
luuonof  the  wiekm  does  nob  impart  permanent  strength*.!.  jSl^ssoiiss  the 
actual  attack  was  over,  the  inoongruous  mateiiak  dissolved,  into  their  ^t- 
menls.  The  aony  was  drfeiM^ed:  Pbarispe.and  Saddueee<haw>&o  laye  to 
eaich  other.  .  They  will  not  k^ep  together  longer,  tbui  jlfe  AecessideB  of 
their  position. bind  thenk into  ane«  .-'     :»..•>.   I      :.*>:. a  .> 

BiU,  in.  separate  settions,  Ihegi;  both  maintain,  still i(theHi;«eiijnity  to  the 
truth*  The  Sadduceesi  as  the  meu  of  xeason^  Konld  hold  At  supendiieiu 
j^barisees  ia  ooatempt^  the  Sadduoees  had  .tigreedy  for  iosiee,  to  Md  their 
pequJiar  opiuioos  Ia  abeyaticei  and  joia  the. bigots  ia  an.  aitsok  an  the 
common  euemjr;  bmt  they  wjNildjEeel  that  they  were  weakened:  by  the 
alUance^  Ihey  will  go  forwaj(d  ihemselres^  wheoi  no  longpecfettem  by 
the  company  of  the  superstitious  Pharisees*  They  will  now  hi?  at;  liberty 
to  take  their  stand  on  rational  doctrines ;  and  on  their,  ovm  gronnd  they 
think  they  will  oYercome.    Accordingly, 

,  2.  The  Saddueees  alone  enter  the  lista,  (Verses.  2a<-da.)  •  .You  iniglit 
conclude  beforehand  that»  now  unf^ttearfd,.thay  "will  hriiuz.foiiwanl  ikm 
own  peculiar  opinions  on.. religion*  They. are  inet-nowobuged  to  iake  sp 
a  position  on  neutral  grouAa--raome  question  of  politick ;  they  »e  st 
liberty  to  plant  their  feet  on  a  foundation  wbioh  they^eonnt  swroi  Aoooid- 
ingly,  you  find  they  launch. £arth  at  once  their  distii^l^ing  tenet-*-4o 
resurrection  of  the  dead»  neither  angel  nor  spirit)  They  ^ouTd.not  hsre 
broached  this  6ul]tject  pending  their  allianoe  with  the  .Pharisees;  sn4 
dpubtlesB  they  thought  this  ^o  oa/use  of  their  disoomfiturev  by  keeping 
them  away  from  tbeir  strongest  poeitioAs.  Their  questioii^/inyolfnBg  the 
main  pec|uliarities  of  their  b^f)  and  taking  for  graiited  that  a  resnhieotisa 
is  impossible^  is  put  m  Teraes  24-26,  ,and.  ansiwered  irenea- 29^8.  The 
answer  contains  precious  poeitive  truth  of  widd  application  ^  bnttat  pittent 
we  do  not  touch  it.  Suffice  it  to  notice  the.  resiAt^  the  •Saddis''^^^'^'' 
thrown  beck  iu  oonfusion»  whilo  the  listening' multitude .wwfo  ast^nithed 
at  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  ,  <  .  i     ■ 

3.  The  Ph^sees,  ^hen  '*th^  bad  heard  that, he  had  puf  {Aefiafllda- 
cees  to  silence,!'  determined  also  to  go  forward  again  to  the-oMrt,  anini- 
pcded  by  their  former  allies.  They  counted  th^naelTeSijrelimou%  ssd 
dei^jsed  others.  In  {Murtloular,  tbay;  despised  the  SadduoeOi*  Thcif  coskl 
see  the  w^ak  point  in  the  position  of  thepe  unbelij6Vsexs«).>uThi^  cosld 
account  for  the  disGomfituj:e  of  the  coiubined  attaoki  by  theneoessi^rirbiok 
it  involved  of  holding  religion  in  abeyance  altogether.  Th«^  oould^i^snt 
for  the  failure  of  the  unsupported  assault  of  these- unbdioveii|.%y  the  imsak'* 
ness  of  their  foundation  in  a  false  opinion*  But  neither  ^ot  these: oaufei<^ 
weaknesswilladhare  to  theKuif  they.in^e  their  ossauli|aIai^«i.T^i'tiillBOt 
exclude  religion  from  the  conflict  as  ^aa  done,in,tiheiiy)9d>uieds»tlacfc;  stf 
lean  on  an  erring  doctrin«>  as  wns  done  by  theij^  riva]a^.ij:>Yioii  jgUgbt  oofr* 
fide^tly  assume,  itprioriy  th^t  they  will  b^ing  forward  >a  n^ijno.usidnestMa< 
Their  circumstances  manifestly  )ed  to  it*  Xou  oOfiM  tios^  #ndiet*tbat 
the  Pharisees  will  be  found  dabbling,  in  distinqtioas  al)ot^t'  th^  hilw^ .  vkoomi' 
ingly  (verse  85),  a  lawyer  was  tbeir  spokesiiiapD^ .a|^, their.  i|iiesti^ni{v«oe 
3(5)>  "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  im  the  law  f  "  Xhei sMwes  (w»«« 
37.-4P),  33  .before,  is  fully  chained  .vith  .mre^iwi  ipositifift  tJrt»fli.iflhW,  «} 
hejhx^  we  pojis  it  by,  confining, out  viey^  ^Qfh  sirt^eot-trAft.ftWf^*** 
the  tactics  displayed  on  the  battle-field.        .  j  j. ,     ,!  .i  ?  i. j  ,ii  /ki »•!    \, 

Am  you. .cpntemplato  the.exoi«tion«  »tthe  Mj^4li^M»i'mmi 
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these  had'  Blood"^  tU  1riaekgit>iuid  ial  leiidOT  iidse^,'  oianh&Ilkfg  diese 
heterogenemiB  fbMs,  andtfiiiBUiig  th«m  on  ?'  Fitkt,  he  tri«B  the  effect -of  lat 
oMAbinedtauliiAti'  li(r^baB  eunniilg  ^n^torgh  to  ^lenuode  «ho«e  Who'bi^Yii 
nothing'ttt  aU(  and  those  who  hdiet^  too  nrneh^  to  m&re  forward  in  coft^ 
jancdon!  to  Mhibve-a  eoniihi«n  dbjeet  On  the  one  wing  are  the  Phariseeei, 
on  the  otherdke-  8aMnoei8j  dis^yitig  i^sCinotire  banocM,  hnl  both,  in 
some  aoit^tnnutg  •ne'all^aiice^  and  eons^ing  fot  a  cominon  end.  Th^ 
attack  failed.  The  materials,  disjointed/ were  thVoWn'  ba^k;  Still,  the 
enemy  >of 'Jeans  deed  Bot*  give  np'the'  ecMiet'  He  jpenieit^s  that  ihe 
nmen'-of^'oppoeitb*  is  ineakaess,  and  not'  strength/ '  He)  hopei^'that;  1)V 
sending ttFViardioBe  pax^yakme^  h&will  'snoceed  betttt.  What^they  want 
in'tmmbdvs,  wilt  ;be  more  iiliaii  made  -up  by  the  hom<(^enieottsness  of  Hi^ 
host«"'  Hesitedi^in  the  Saddutoete  first,  -keeping  th^  Pharisees  Under  le^h 
meaiitiDievto  aiwait  eontin^eneies. '  Baek  the  &ddneees  'are  driven,  again 
diaoomfitedv  intothisif  leaiUr's  hsoids*  Stilly  nothopelai^,  he  seiids  in  ne:^< 
these  fiharigees' by!  themselvies,  prouiet  and  seir^confideht,  bnd  willing' tor 
undertake  the  task.  When  they,  in  ttirnj  a/e  broken  and  forced  to  'flee,' 
there  ia  n(/moie  aiiV^anBy  wherewidi  to  maintain  the  open  war.  There  is 
conie^/navtty^paniei  Then  is!  the  Lord's  titne  and  opportunity.  Iti9 
his  titnt  idoW'tO'iiorae  forward* and'  try  these  broken  ranks  with  a  qnestidn: 
of  his  owil;  Idsten  I  lie  advaivees  with  his"qaest«>n;'attd' throws  itiii 
ainoof^  ihem.'i^if^  WMc  think  y»  ^  C%rtV?''^(ver.  40.)'  Oh,  what  a 
w«vd  lis  ithiiU '  l^ist  ye  not  that  He  must  be  abont '  his  Filthek'b  business  ? 
Thi«  is  all  tthe  verenge  He  tnkee  on '  his  ^s;  He  fats  forward  his  own' 
aame  U>  heak'j-he  seeks  to  sabdne  theih  !to  himself,  that  they  m^y  be 
8aiwiQL>'i  Suire)]rth^ -diBoiples  ishkild^  in*  this  miitt^,  be  like  theh*  Lord. 
When*  odreraaiiies  are  fired  With  iJtxt  angtr  of  the  actaai  conflict,  or  wHth- 
ing  nnder^e  shame  of  defeat,  no  harsher  wotd  shotild  be  thrown  in  than 
that  saihl^  bltesed  name.'  'The  name  tf  Ghrist  ndght,  In^snch  cases,  be  a 
hsalmg  cdiitnientj  if^  in  fiitth  and  lovev  it  were  {^onred  forth  ori  the  itotis 
spkitsPttfaiigiT'orvexedmen.   *  '  ''  .      .    // 

^  ILiiTlU  nptfetrntaiiiMi'^fikim  p^tUt^  tfid^  ^HnUB  tb^rjkire  tHtt  d^ltur 
the  memben  and  truth  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Opposition  to  his  member^* 
he  'dMdktvbppoaittoitf  to  himself.    <<  Sanl;  Sanl,  why  j/ersecntest  then  tne  ?  " 

•  The  Phsnse^  ii^re  the  ^ttp^rsrfitieue  of  their  day ;  they  erred  on  the 
ndeoftbelienng'tbo  mukfh.  The'^ddhcees  were  the  settles  rf  their 
day  r  t^<erredon  the'sid^  of  beHeVing  'ibcarcely  any  thing  at  all.  Both 
IdVe  itfacw  'sncoeisors  and'  represe^tativeir  im  onr  day.  The  Papists  are 
tii0  Phariiees^  and  the  Hatiottalists  iiiri^  the'Saddncees,  of  onr  time. 

'.rfi'lFA^modem  Papi9h  oceufy  the  placid  of  the  ancient  Phnriseet.  In 
getoral,  the  Papists  are  like  niese  aitogant  errt>Hsts  of  ancient  times,  in 
givtaffHmt'that  they  only*  possess  traelrel^iOn,  and  demanding  authority' 
tfvcrloAera^'in'iAaetng'eonfldence'ln  trifles,  and  neglecting  the  weightier 
malteni  ef^tlie  1bW<^  in  making ty^id  the  Wotd  of  Ood  by  their  traditions, 
aadrid  fasing  anlSchrist^A^aiMt^  Chfh^.  '  These  and  other  genersQ  featureff 
of  Miemblance  are  ob*rioni9  r  wt^lake  no  ^ffther  notice  of  them  here.  We 
|iffefer*t0>oall  the  reaidet^  attention  to  a  special  flsatnre  from  the  context,' 
odmpaiitireiy  trfriid  in  ilself,  yet  serving  to  fix  the  identity  of  species 
betweto'Pbttfiieea  of  cM  and  Papists  of  modern  times.  The  chamcteristic 
flwtnre  to  wMeb  i^  refer  is  ibund  in  Matthew  xxiii.  5,  where  our  Lord 
0^1  tif  the  IPfattrisei^  ^  They  m^e  broad  theu*  phylacteries."  These  were 
Utii^psMtittelit^'With  cotain  texts  of  tScripture  written  on  Ihem,  worn 
on  the  person,  eridently  as  a  part  of  4h^  iieligioai'eti^citfe  and  profession. 
lh#>pflttllM1Mbl  li^  faAte  ^risM  0«t'^  a  t60  literal  interpretation  of 
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Dent  vL  Ss  Their  name  in  Behnm  m^ifica  prayar  pmr^imimi$.  Thqf 
seem  to  haTe  been  used  as  inoeniiTeft  and  hAfB  io  prajas.  In  prooess  <n 
time,  kowerer*  the  use  dF  them  degenerated  into  nak  supenrlition.  They 
weie  worn  as  channs  or  amulets  about  the  penon,  after  the  example  of 
the  heathen^  Hie  name  given  t»  them  in  the  New*  Testament  (phylac- 
teries, fuXaxTfipa)  is  a  Greek  Trord^  and  signifies,  not  prayerp,  bok  de- 
fences, preserratiTes.  It  was-  at  a  late  peiiod  that  the  Greek  aaliona  and 
language  came  in  contact  with  the  Jewish  people.  Af^er  thai  centoct 
Hebrew  things  gradually  obtained  Greek  names,  for  the  coiiTaQieiiee  of 
mtercourse;  Bj  diat  time  the  parchment  worn  on  the  person  of  the 
Hebrewwas.no  longer  a  help  to  prayer;  it  had  beoune  a  st^ientitiwB 
charm  to  keep  away  danger.  Accordingly  it  got  a  name  deseriptiTe  of  ito 
nature ;  it  was  called  phylactery,  a  defen!ce.  OhTioualy  it  obtained  that 
name  by  common  consent^  because  it  was  actually  used  as  a  sort  of  eachanl- 
ment  to  keep  away  etil. 

The  Papists  wear  things  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  phylactery.  The 
priest  shapes  a  paper  or  parchment  of  a  peculiar  form ;  we  hare  seen  it  of 
a  shape  rery  dosely  resembling  a  star-fish.  He  wirites  on  it  som^  venes 
of  Scripture,  accompanied  oooasioaally  by  certain  queer  couplets  of  nattTe 
doggrel.  GeneraUy  the  writing  of  the  texts  is  in  a  dead  knguage-  He 
sprinkles  this  parchment  with  holy  water^  and  blesses  it  Then  he  gives 
it  for  a  price  to  the  iguOTaiit  devotee.  The  poor  man  wears  it  on  his  per- 
son to  protect  him  firom  disease,  or  deposits  it  in  his  house  by  way  of 
insurance  against  fire,  or  attaches  it  to  his  cow  to  OTerawe  the  witches,  lest 
they  should  take  her  milk  away.  The  name  of  this  little  oddily  ifl  ofi- 
eium^  an  ^^  office/'  The  Latin  word  signifies  a  pray^,  or  form  of  piajer. 
Such  must  have  been  its  intended  use,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Hebrew  parch- 
ment, when  it  was  first  introduced.  The  name,  pieserved  like  a  ftssil  ia 
the  ancient  language  of  Rome,  shows  that  its  original  design  had  been 
identical  with  that  of  lie  Hebrew  confrere ;  but  we  know  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  not  a  prayer  now.  It  is  notoriously  a  charm  to  conjure  with*  If 
it  should  now  get  a  name  corresponding  to  its  actual  use,  it  would  he  caUed 
in  Greek  ^ uXaxm^iov ;  in  Enghsh,  a  charm  or  amulet. 

This  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  superstition.'  Sipeisti- 
tion  has  a  natural  history  like  other  entitiesi  although  it  has  s^ot  heei 
written  yet.  The  habits  of  the  elephant^  the  bearrer,  and  the  swallow,  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses.  ^^  Every  creature  after 
its  kind ;"  and  superstition  is  no  eccception  to  the  general  rule.  The  crea- 
ture exhibits  the  same  characteristics  as  it  did  in  £ose. ancient  time^  ^' 
have  noticed  minutely  that  single  feature  for  the  purpose  of  identi^iiiS 
the  species,  and  serving  the  modem  Pc^int  heir  to  the  aihcieat  Pharisee* 

2.  Tka  Saddueeef  have  their  npreteniativee  im.  They  are  the  lUlb^ 
Uevers  of  every  nan>e — those  who  lean  over  so  far  from  superstitioa  tbM 
they  fiill  into  infidelity  on  the  other  side.  We  cannot  afford  spftc^  ^ 
prove  and  illustrate  the  specific  identity  of  ancient  Sadducees  and  modon 
sceptics;  we  must  take  it  for  granted,  and  proceed  to  the  OMirs.difectij 
practical  result  of  our  speculations. 

As  of  old,  so  now,  these  two  classes,  although  adteiae  to  <ach.  othff. 
do  yet,  in  certain  ciroumstaaces^  merge  their  differenoes^ .  m4  ^''^  .^ 
oppomng  Christ  end  Clnristians.  In  &eir  nature  they  loe  aidffgttiis^ 
llfey  occupy  the  two  opposite  extremes.  Superstitious  Papillta  b^  ^ 
freethinker,  and  have  often  abed  his  Uood. '  On  the  other  handy  ltb«  i^ 
thinker  loathes  the  fanatic  who  adores  the  wa&r  thai  he  swiUm^  ^ 
swaUows  die  God  whom  he  adocea.  .i''>. 


F  Bul^  strange  to  garj^,  the  fire  and  water  ixieet>  and  seem  for  a  time  to 
agvee.  Xhej  a^^Me  to  help  each  other  against  the  truth  and  the  life~r* 
agaiast  ike  W«Nid  of  God,  and  those*  who  believe  it.  The  IVench  nation 
albrds  a  le%  stage  whertoa  the  phenomenon  is  eiiihibited  for  the  oontem- 
pktioii  of  mankimd.  Leaving  out  a  few  Christiana  scattered  among  its 
teeming  popnlatietiv  die  French  consist  of  two  great  classes,  the  super- 
ili^iM  and  the  Mg^fiitZ-^the  Papists^  who  seem  capable  of  believing  every 
thing;  and' the  SociaUsAil,  who  seem  to  believe  nothing  at  all.  It  would 
be  veij  diAonit  to  guess  at  the  eompazative  numbers  of  these  two  classes 
on  the  soil  of  France,  but  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that,  in  the 
large  cities  at  least,  they  are  pretty  evenly  bsJanoed.  Some  symptoms 
have,  from  time  to  time,  speared  of  a  deadly  conflict  between  these  two 
terrible  hosts;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  ccisis  is  postponed.  They  con- 
trive to  agree,  and  the»  united  powder  is  employed  to  suppess  the  truth. 
There  is  no4  freedom  for  the  Gospel  in  France.  It  is  the  power  of  France, 
an  unnatural  amalgam  of  supeistitiou  and  atheism,  that  has  crushed  the 
liberty  of  Bomey  and  foreed  back  on  a  struggling  people  the  most  con* 
temptible  and  most  odious  tyranny  in  Europe,  if  the  French  army  had 
not  interfered,  the  Bible  might  have  been  circulating  at  this  day  as  freely 
in  Rome  as  in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  democracy  of  other  lands,  and  in  the  high  placea  of  our  own,  we 
see  a  tendency  to  strange  aUianees.  Two  brothexs,  m  an  English  Univer- 
sity, whosd  name  has  become  notorious  of  late,  both  leave  the  religious 
priaciples  in  which  they  have  been  educated;  the  one  becomes  a  Eationalist, 
and  will  believe  nothing ;  the  other  becomes  a  Papist,  and  believes  all  the 
absurdities  that  Rome  proposes  to  her  votaries.  Many  facts  indicate  that 
while,  in  some  of  their  aspects,  the  two  extremes  are  far  distant,  yet  in  others 
tbey  are  ready  to  meet.  For  ourselves,  indeed,  in  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  subject,  and  observe  the  working  of  our  own  mind,  if  we  were 
led  by  the  reasonings  of  Puseyism  to  the  veige  of  receiving  with  religious 
faith  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  it  would  then  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, that  might  be  decided  by  a  t<m^tip^  whether  we  should  accept 
Popery  as  our  religion,  or  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  process  would  be 
bice  the  experience  of  those  andent  mariners  who  sailed  so  far  westward, 
that  one  morning  they  found  themselves  in  the  east. 

As  of  old  the  two  extremes  of  superstition  and  scepticism  combined  to 
oppress  the  truth  in  the  person  of  the  Head;  so  now,  true  to  their  nature, 
the  same  prmoij^  and  parties  combine  to  oppress  the  same  truth,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  living  members  of  Christ's  body.  Let  all  the  real  disciples  of 
Jesus  learn  what  they  have  to  expect  horn  the  various  parties  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.  Let  them  beware  of  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  On 
the  one  side  the  watchword  isfreedonif  and  on  the  other  the  watchword  is 
^dsr,  but  in  both  it  is  merely  the  watch-t^orJ;  freedom  is  loathed  with 
^  the  steadiness  of  an  instinct.  Those  who  reject  the  truth  of  God,  and 
those  who  receive  the  falsehood  of  Antichrist,  are  both»  and  both  alike, 
mifitr  to  be  the  protectors  of  liberty.  Liberty  is  not  safe  in  their  hands. 
The  deniers  of  the  truth  are  tyrannical,  the  possessors  of  the  truth  are 
weak,  but  the  God  of  truth  is  mighty.  He  has  all  things  in  his  hand.  He 
ean  purge  them  by  persecution,  or  protect  them  from  it. 

We  tremble  for  Christians  in  Popish  countries  of  the  continent,  few  and 
fceUe  in  ti^  oppressor's  hands.  But  fear  not,  little  flock.  He  who  ruleth 
over  aU  can  proteot  you  firom  your  enemies — ^nay,  He  can  protect  you  by 
>Mv>  msmUg.  One  of  his  ways  in  providence  is  to  employ  the  adversaries 
of  the  chuzdi,  to  rid  the  church  of  her  adTeisaries*  There  is  a  notable  in- 
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staiiice  of  this  feaMre  of  the  Dmne  gordmineub  redofdeid  in '2  Ohroiis,  Jtx.^ 
^^  It  came  to  pass  iifier  tins  also^  tiiat  the cMdneii  of  Mosi^iUifd^  thb^ttMLiben 
of  Ammon,  aiid  with  them  other  baddete  A«iiiiom^>«tfttie«gi^Ml>irtKK 
s^hbt  to  haitte"^(v«i:.  !>  A  fbnnidsble  oootitiati:.!  i  dwdgF'^^tlilMrdf 
Judah  must  eitii^r  nrake  a  chetpbrate  resistance,  of  subaMtsfe^tM  ybk^inii^* 
Jtidah  laras  'de)iveTedJr9m>  his  foes,  aiid'that^  tvov^i^  his  fe«6.^ii«  TlHii^hii^ 
dresk  of  Aminbn  andJdiMib  stood  >u^'a||^aiiutith<<iahabittMi  ofMoilfit^i*, 
utterly'  to  slaj  and  destiny  iksai;  sudd  fwhen^'they  faad«  madeiiini«fid  of  )fiib 
inhabitants  of  Ssir,  bYcryoaehelpei  to  d68tMy«mody^'^^'u^n;fi8)l^J«dsh 
£d  not  strike  «  ]Aovr:  il»  oalyascendedt  thei  watoh-tdirer, «did*<^etHihi'Hli« 
skniglijbev  of  hiH^foeSk  ,■•.-,'•..,  7.:   :.  »u»<iv  liiii'"., 

*  If  4heAhn%htyIlaler  should  see'it 'ini^t  in  ja%«eivt  iOTemcfV^fhe 
recftraints  ifkkm  nomJceepthelsifentitiouB'  hnd  llio' lifheistio  fmtS^BB^ 
^e^ontioiStttal popnlatLonadvoai ^ling foal  of  eau^ others 'hcnrfUfiipMk^' 
ably  horrible  ^ironld  the  oonflicfrbb  !>  -  if,  la'sonle  mM&iytckirr^MMi  ihe 
leash  were  broken  which  now  holds  socialist  offipri^tv'aad'ptiesi'dff^sobM^ 
ist^  on  the  soil  of  Franbe^the  gronAd  whlchdraklcthe  blood  of- th^'fibgite- 
dots  OB  St  Bartholomews  e^e^  mlg^htyet  haye  moni'than>anisa|«irei^  t^fH 
I^gy  loud:VeB^ahae-ery;  '  In  tkn^:  of  pxtsest  <€(imtioQ6<  oomjflioatittis^t  ai&d 
futuce  uncertainties,  daiicand  dcepj  blessed  are  all:  they  that  ^dt'^faeiririlt 

in  Him  J"  •  .    r    ^  i    '  .  ^  .  •   •    .  ■^  • » • :      1  ■ «  •• :  1 .  w  *'.; ;  1  1  m ;  1 1  t. n      .  I 

;:  Aieantime^  all  who  tedx  Godtand  lore  men^^^viD:  oiwbufageHflMbsQ^pOH 
thjs  BQcietios  and'  nussionaned  who  aro  pushing  fyKV9Bids  io'itfafeMttskioe  of 
these  heterogenQOUs  «nd  dien  hosts  the  same^di  <]Q08tioik,  ^  Vhat^think 

ye  of  Chlist?"  •    »    ,    '•     '.(-■.?.•■;  -      1  i-m:  ^u^n.  J*  1    : 

>  '  •  ..  "i.  .  '  I' .!  .11  //    y^^iiijn* 
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.    ;  .HALDANp,,  .  ..  •  ',;. :,;,':.:;;:."," 

Jambs  .Alvxanimsr  Haldanis,  ^he'  yymnger  'b^otheir  ^f  Bk^^^,'<b(  irtMe 
life  we  glanced  in  a  former  Number; 'w«b  bom  on  the<l4th'%f  Mty  17^8. 
He  was  a  boy  of  great  spirit^  ard^t,  hfPectidnale,  ^nd'^f^  ^iu^ofi^'^^e 
f(tMremo8t  in  the  juvenile  exploits  which  rehired  intrerpidHytinJ'dlU-k^.*  fie 
was  early  destined  for  the  s^a,  but  tdvelitb  odciihred  whil^'p^^evfelfteS'^imn 
from  being  sent  thither  so  soon  as,  was  once  proposed,    tIQfl.«dueatiaa'l9ra3 
<^med  on.  at  the  High  School,  and  the  UniyeiiBity  of  Edinbti^h!;  luicfttbbvgh 
he  did  not  occupy  the  very  highest  place  as  a  student,  hfs  -Mahtiiiigai^ 
progress  were  subh  as  to  giro  abundant  premdhitioh  of  the'J>^'W6i^  aSl  in- 
fluence which  he  was.erentually  to  exert  '  ]  ■    l'..  *    '^'  !\   ' 
'  I)uring  one  of  his  early  years,  he  made  a  io.ur  into  I!nglaaid[y  i^^iup^  h^  was 
accompanied  by  the  commentaj^or^  M  ^Knight.     His  prsAtical^iftregani  of 
the  Lord'«  day  made  a  de^  impression  ion  young-IIdldancivt  Inighe^  trae* 
spirit  o^  his  commentary,  w^ere  one  of  hiamclxkas'appefifrd^CO  havt^bela^fo 
give  Ged  as  littlfe  glory,  anrd  mkn  as  toifeh  as  de^deiwy'  p€frn^ftl^[|0^ 
dJvine  argued  that  as  the  travellers  were  now  beyonit  me  bi^un^'clf  Ptes- 
^yi6^9  u  was  not  needful  to  observe  ihe  S^ba^Er^y i'a^,jdftq^,.^Jit 
home,  and  their  journey  was  accordingly  continued  ttn.tbe^dta^Qf  uttiL, 
Startling  at  first,  this  doctrine  became  a  welcome  ono:^'intto  JaliMB  JEbil- 
da^^i  and  at  a  subsequent  sta^ge  tf  hia  history  be,  in  locieicase  at.ieaM#>lDo 
successfully  employed. .the  argument tof  M'Fnicht  tfinipnrinftdr  rtiitlhfii   1 
his wife^to  n^lect  the  Sablmth-day^off'tohdp'Oii Uie-coinxlAitttMaM^ 
t)on«  ^'.jbit  it  TTaa  pinch  4m^>U>^^  toih^aiten  JAAn,aheimaiilted;^^«nw.^ 
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For  some  time  aftiurihe  death  of  their  motlier,  both  Robert  and  James 
were  much  solemniaed  by  the  inlipofftaiice  of  those  things  whioh  die  had 
piessed  with  so  much  prayer  on  their  mind.  Th^  were  eren  scoffed  at  for 
their  religiousness  by  ungodly  compmions.  Till  his  twelfth  year^  James 
coHtinaed,  he  tells  us,  to  pray»  audio  read  ^bm  Scriptures,  but  had  no  relish 
for  these  and  similar  exeretses-— ell  wss  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground. 
The-tiuth  took  no  hold  of  the  heart  and  th^  oonscieiioe,  and  though  he  says 
that  he  sometimes  ^'  had  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  ia  prayer/'  it  was  only  a 
traDWnt  impression-4.tii8  result  of  excited  feeling,  and  not  of  the  Spirit's 
renewing  power.  He  soon  learned  to  swear  and  do  as  others  did,  and 
though  Tisited  by  compunctions  amid  these  aberrations,  nay,  though  he 
Bomeiiflies  refonaed  so  as  to  provoke  tiie  ridieule  of  his  companions,  it 
was  doBo*  he  ^confesses,  arather  from  pride  than  from  prbunple.'  His 
mothcar'ft  pn^ers,  however,  at  length  drew  down  the  blessing  which  made 
him  a  obtld  of  God  indeed ;  and  we  shall  see  how  he  waxed  strong  in  the 
Lord  aisd  the  pewer  of  his  might 

In  his  seronteentfa  year,  James  Haldane  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Conpany^  on  board  their  ship  the  ^^Duke  of  Montrose/'  She  carried 
14^  man  ;  and  ia  many  respeote  the  conduct  of  James  Haldane,  as  a  young 
oti&eer^  was  highly  exemplary.  He  abstained  from  taking  God's  name  in 
vain.  He  read  his  Bible  on  the  Sabbath.  He  still  used  a  form  of  prayer, 
but  ho '  OQAf esses  ihai  all  was  only  a  firain ;  and  some  accidents  which 
befell  him  &tled  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  soul  and  its 
eternity..  Kay,  he  says^  that  his  consoience  was  becoming  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  he  ^'  began  to  surrender  himself  to  what  is  called  a  life  of 
pleasure.^  When  in  Calcutta,  he  was  involved  in  the  vortex  of  dissipa- 
tion which  then  prevailed  in  that  voluptuous  city.  He  led,  in  short,  the 
life  of  a  thorough  seamaa  j  but  one  incident  in  his  career  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

In  returning  from  a  voyage  to  India  in  the  ^*  Hillsborough,"  James  Hal- 
dane was  insulted  at  the  mess-table  by  one  of  thie  passengers,  a  cavalry 
offioesi  a  notorioxis  bally,  and  well-loAown  as  one  of  the  most  unerring  duel- 
lists of  thalt  day..  A  challenge  from  the  bully  was  the  result.  The  parties 
attempted  to  %ht  at.the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  captain  refused  to 
le%  them  l^d.  Thev  accomplished  their  object,  however,  at  St  Helena,  and 
bia  son  and  bi<^gmpher  shiUl  describe  the  event :-~ 

"  The  two'  antagonists,"  be  says,  ^  were  placed  at  twelve  paces  distant,  and 
were  to  fira  te^tl^r  and  by  signal.  Before  the  pistol  was  given  into  Mr  J.  Hal- 
dmie's  hmdf  his  second  iu  a  low  tone  repeated  what  he  had>  told  him  before,  that 
this  was  a  cose  in  which  he  mnst  have  no  scruple  about  shooting  his  dialleDgar, 
that  it  was  not  a  common  duel,  but  a  case  of  self-preservation,  and  that  one  or 
the  other  must  fall.  The  signal  was  given,  and  as  Mr  J.  Haldane  raised  his  pistol, 
with  sei^nge  inconsistency  he  breathed  the  secret  prayer, '  Father,  into  thy  hands, 
I  eoNumend  my  IH>^^-'  .  .  •  .  .  With  this  prayer  in  his  heart,  and  as  Admiral 
CbnpbeU  testified,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  his  aatagomsti  withoat  a  symptom  of 
trepidation  he  calmly  drew  tb^  trigger^  when  his  fwtol  burst,  the  oootents  flying 
iwwsa^»  luid  a  .fragment  of  the  barz«l  iuflictiag  a  wound  on  his  face.  The  other 
pistol  missed  fire,  and  the  challenger  immediately  intimated^  throuffh  his  second, 
that  ie  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  honourable  conduct  of  Mr  Haldane,  that  he 
was  willing  that  the  affair  should  terminate.  This  message  was  accepted  as  suffi- 
6^m/L  -BoiHlig  to  etfeh  other  they  parted  with  civility,  but,  as  might  be  antici- 
patdd,  witfachit  reeeaaUiathm." 

Suth  waa  an  incndent  in  -^  early*  life  of  the  future  minister  of  the 
Tabevtiacla.    All«annacnt  on  audi  a  transaction  w«re  superfluous  here. 

Jamaaiiiiidaiie  wai  aman  of  thoToagh  heroSsfn,  and  calm  but  resohite 
couiagCr'"  IDnriog  amtttittywfaieh  he  oncesuec<*ededin  quelling,  heValke4 
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m  to  two  of  the  mutineeim  who  stood  in  a  state  of  iatexidfttkn  ftt  AeJUw 
m  the  ship's  pofwder  uagasiae,  thivatcaiog  ''^witk  hoisid  taAs,'thsi  whether 
it  shoiild  prove  hell  or  heaven  they  woaJd  Uow  u|>  the  liat^"  put  a  piitol 
to  thehreast  of  one  of  them  while  the  other  stood  near  with  a  shttrel  M 
of  live  ooalfl^  and  declaxed  that  he  would  riioOt  them  bdfh  on  the  spot  if 
they  mored.    He  succeeded  in  laying  them  hoth  in  chains. 

But  we  iiee4  not  dwell  longer  ^  sueh  soeiies.  The  lime  was  dtawmg 
on  when  this  heroic  man,  like  his  faorother  befoire  him«  was  to  engage  in  a 
hoKer  warfisre.  A  veligious  chaiige  passed  over  hoth,  or  at  least  irss  in 
pomss  ahoat  the  same  period,  though  they  were  not  intimately  aoqusioted 
at  the  time  with  the  working  of  each  other's  souls.  In  the  esse  of  Jasui 
Haldaney  as  of  Robert,  ealm  reflection  led  him  to  see  how  iiratitiisl  and 
suicidal  was  the  course  he  had  puisued,  and  though  his  prerioos  career 
iUustrates  the  sorerdgnty  of  that  grace  on  whioh  he  eventoally  d^hted 
ta  expatiate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  path  along  ithidi  he  was  kd  to 
Gad.  In  providence,  he  had  time  at  commandi  Iteading,  rsfleetioa,  le* 
tirement  on  board  ship  at  Portsmouth,  and  other  things,  produced  inpies^ 
sions  ^vhich  were  never  to  fade  away.  Prayer  became  more  earnest. 
Ordinances  were  sought.  The  thought  of  abandoning  the  sea  oceuiwd-. 
in  short,  ail  was  secsetly  and  aleatly  tending  to  the  great  result  wbioh  was 
to  decide  James  Haldane's  sphere  for  life.  ^^  However  dark  my  mad  was,* 
he  records,  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  God  began  a  work  of  grace  ea  mj 
soul;  while* living  on  board  the  *•  Melville  Castle.'"  He  sold  his-coBunsad, 
and  returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland  early  in  1704. 

In  Scotland,  his  inquiries  in  religion  continued.  He  associated  witk 
the  devout  in  Edinburgh  at  that  period,  and  gradually  arrived  at  clear 
views  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  deepest  doctrines  he  grappkd 
with ;  and  though  some  of  them  he  tried  to  reject,  he  found  that  they  ren 
too  mighty  for  him — ^they  became  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  his  soul.  It  wai 
by  the  love  of  God  in  the  gospel,  rathW  than  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  the 
law,  that  this  earnest  man  was  won ;  and  we  may  now  hail  Imn  as  one  of 
those  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His  whole  soul  was  absartxd 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  He  longed  to  promote  the  Redeemer's  glory,  and 
began  to  do  what  he  could  in  that  blessed  work.  The  colliers  at  Loan- 
head  were  among  the  first  objects  of  his  solicitude.  Along  isith  J(Ab 
Campbell,  and  other  Christians,  he  opened  Sabbath  schools  for  the  negleeted 
there,  and  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardour  into  U»e  work.  In 
17d7  he  thus  began  a  career  of  energetic  usefulness  whioh  extended  erer 
ibur-and-fifty  years. 

It  was  amid  these  engagements  that  James  Haldane's  thoi^hts  were 
irst  turned  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Averse  as  he  was  atfinst  to  addiea 
even  Sabbath  scholars  in  public,  he  at  last  made  a  beginning,  and  the  lA^ 
praasions  produced  were  such  that  he  could  not  but  persevere.  He  ^^  aakcd 
of  God  to  send  him  into  the  vineyard,  and  to  quidify  him  for  die  work, 
if  he  had  work  to  do ;  and  the  prayer  was  heard. 

He  preached  from  time  to  time  at  Gthnerton,  and  the  people  flodcedm 
crowds  to  hear  the  sea-captain.  Many,  no  doubt,  imposed ;  some  OTcn  « 
the  evangelical  clergy  of  Edinburgh  took  alarm  at  the  thought  of  lay- 
preaching.  But  it  appears  Uwt  souls  were  awakened,  converted^  and 
saved ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  in  man  to  thwart  where  God  is  oimisg* 
The  Christian  ministty  is>  wyond  all  controvasy,  a  gift  of  God  to  nan— 
designed  for  noblest  purposes^  and  tending  to  moot  blessed  ends.  Bot  ^ 
has  given  some  to  be  evangehsts  as  wdl  as  pastors;  a&dashafcasgiv<>^ 
}io  has  owned  and  hkssed  thenu 
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It  «M  abmt  this  period  that  Mr  Jamoi  Halduie  begaa  a  series  of  tours 
ftr  pmchiiig  A»  €h»peU  whose  oflEbets,  we  thiak,  niU  nerer  be  told.  He 
aad  other  doToled  smD)  Vm  ooadjuton,  fireaohed,  hia  biogra|>her  says*  *'  in 
afanost  efmef.  towa  or  poyaloiiB  filhge  m  Scodand^  from  &rwick*oa-Tweed 
and  the  Solwaj  Frith  io  John<4>'-(k<oat's  and  the  noitheni  islands  of  Ork« 
ney  and  Shetliuid/' 

it  was  in  1T97  that  these  tonsa  began ;  and  neither  perils  by  land 
nor  perils  by  water  impeded  the  labours  of  this  intEepid  eraaadist  He 
might-  be  dbieeked  by-  e/vertnrea  aad  resolntions  of  the  General  ijMenxbly 
a|aiiisl  ragiant  teadkeis;  or  by  aets  passed  to  exclude  such  men  aa 
Suneoa  nam  a  Soettisk  pulpit;  bat  onward  James  Haklane  mored^ 
nadannted  by  opposiiiony  and  unsatisfied  by  soocess.  To  stir  up  men  to 
flee  firen  the  wxath  to  come^  was  the  objeot  of  his  nrission ;  and  Qod 
honoared  him  in  it  Traots,  then  anew  Imng,  m  tens  of  thonsanda  were 
distributed.  On  one  ecoasion  sixty  sermons  were  preached  in  foar  weeks  ; 
and  an  intenri^  in  winning  aouls  was  displayed,  as  great  as  the  heroism 
irifth  which  he  £ad  in  fonnertimea  tamed  mutineers^  or  laid  them  in  chaias. 

Iken  niay>  be  difierenoes  of  opinion  aa  to  the  method  adapted  by  Mr 
Haldane  in  some  of  its  details.  Soma  would  more  than  question  the 
propriety  of  his  hearing  a  sermon  in  a  pariah  church  in  the  forenoon^  and 
on  the  afternoon  or  efening  making  the  errors  of  that  sermon  the  subject 
of  public  erposure  w  remark.  But  tnkth  should  oTcr  be  paramount.  Soula 
are  presioua.  Yioknt  diseases  demand  riolent  remedies,  and  perhaps  gentler, 
means  would  not  haye  produced  the  end  in  view.  At  all  CTcnts^  the  people 
ia  thousands,  in  tour  after  tour,  listened  to  the  weighty  words  of  James 
Haldane.  Bnmmoned^  now  by  the  bellman,  now  by  the  town-tdrummer, 
and  anon  by  a  beaoon-&re,  they  heard  perhaps  ^'  ten  sermons  in  two  half 
days,"  as  at  Aberdeen,  from  him  and  his  companion.  The  Socimanism  of 
Bttuff  and  Elain  were  boldly  confronted  with  the  truth.  "  The  storm* 
sirept  Oroades '  heard  the  story  of  peace  again  and  again,aad  hundreds  there 
nrjoioed  in  ^ke  sound.  The  adTentores,  the  perils,  the  trials  and  successes 
of  this  pewerftd  eTangelitt,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  us  to  record ;  but  we 
nnist  canteBt  oandves  with  sayina  that  an  impulse  was  then  giren,  whidh 
was  blessed  to  awaken  some  of  die  spiritually  dead,  and  whose  power  is 
rtiH  far  £rom  being  spent.  A  coi^mtion  of  8000  persons  in  those  regionB 
was  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  rfay,  ^^CTcn  to  upwards  of  6000'  did 
^  peo^  assemble  to  hear  the  8ea*«aptain  preach. 

ftmilar  efiects  were  produced  in  Caithness,  first,  300  assembled,  then 
800,  then  1500,  then  1700,  then  3000.  A  ^eurewell  sermon  was  attended 
by  40OO  souls.  In  a  word,  whererer  James  Haldane  went,  he  preached 
in  chapels,  in  town^halls^  ia  the  open  air,  at  market-crosses,  by  the  sear 
skare,  or  by  the  rirei^s  ride ;  and  though  he  was  sometimes  maltreated,  aa 
at  Ayr,Campb^own,  Hadttington,  and  dsewhere — ^not  by  mobs,  but  radier 
by  men  ^  dressed  in  a  litde  brief  authorit/'-^an  audience  of  6000  sinners, 
to  whom  to  address  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  was  to  him 
reward  enough  for  it  alL  In  some  places  multitudes  dated  Uieir  turning 
to  God  fnm  these  labours.  In  the  small  town  of  Wiok  alone,  forty  cases  of 
solid  oomrerrion  were  known.  '^  There,  and  elsewhere,"  the  biographer  of 
the  Haldanes  safys,  ^  the  blossoms  did  not  go  up  aa  dust."  Nay,  they 
bore  indt  wnto  holinem. 

After  sereral  of  these  preaehisff  tours,  Mr  James  Haldane  wasinyitedto 
become  pastor  of  a  oongregation  men  fanned  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  union  of 
partiea  collected  from  «ier  churches^  and  agreeing  in  gpneal  to  hold  Con« 
gregational  newt  of  chureb  polity.    At  tUs  point  our  aUsgiwise  to  trtttb| 
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and  our  oxm  <^nTtetidti^,'  cditfpel  as  to  dissent  from  sMui^  ot  iiit  tnnait- 
tions  which  urc  redofdetf.  Thooglt  maeh  good  ifnm  do&e,  the  eTeatil»vol 
that  the  ecle<;ii6  s^tem  tidt)p<M  itbs  not;  ealdllftted^  Ibr  j^cf^etifity.  -  Iti 
nat ore  fitted  ft  onl^ fSc^  a  franl^ion  time ; ' and ffheii 'it'^hadilo&eiti.irark 
of  rou^ngfhc  dohnatit;'  of  <(tn(fk^kig'tb^  ddttd^'Tl  fornix  mvk^  Tbe 
Ijfihernacle,  or  Citctis  Church,  Vliich  wair  coni^tiif^d  wi  IfTOT^  f^aswm- 
pos^d  at  first  of  810  j^ei^oms.  MtHaldanc,  RiiNflaiild  HUl,  akidiwmd  of 
Che  biost  gifted  men  of  the  time^  niiAfistidr«d  to  €hi«4>oidf  ^  amd  for  yeaa  it 
grew  and  prevailed.  '  The  ordiofalioii  of  *Mr  Hatdatte  'tooiic  fUitaian  the 
^i  of  February  1,7^9 ;'  biit,  fhofugh  placed  at  th*  head  af 'a  ntwidmrch,  it 
it  IS  6aid  of  him^  wi^h  iM>  Tittle  friith;  thai  he  never  a^ed  «» lei>ilM  ka^ 
of  a  sect.  His  ambition  Was  of  a  higher  atid  holier '<tt«tep--L«ven«te'idn- 
9i1ng  of  iSbuUtb  Christ ,'  nndlie  was  blefltsed  tn  his  deed.  iThcimnkitQ^ 
ivhomTiiilips  foirg  ^ed;  atteM  his  asce^denc^  aiid"p<m«r»raiid  die  boUs 
falminated  Irigainst  hirti  and  his  -fViends,  by  the  iQ«&le«ai'iA4seBblf  of  tke 
da^promoted  rather  than  impeded  his  success.  •     ■   '«.  t    , .  - 

^e  dinnbt  fallow  M^  atdent  etamge&t  agatft  t^SF^Oiioaey,  Sheyani,  and 
^er  places  in  Scotland.  These  extfensiTe  touriM-tira  tiixnk^rar  innuD* 
lier— ^mbtac^d  the  whol^  land  mor^lhan  onoet.  On  one  of  these  ^boofloM, 
Dr  M'Qiir,  fhe  Sociiiian,  he^d  him  at  Ayr. '  Aa  James  QaMtane^'^^patish 
cactended  to  wherever  there  were  human  b^gs,"  h^  was  able  4o)iQchiik 
that  mall  who  is  said  t6  haVe  propped  that  whenmittistemaQbaonbed  the 
Confession  of  Eaith,  they  might  append  £.  E.— ^nron  e9rc9epted*-44o  their 
)iattie'.  Haldane's  mission  was  ^^  to  the  highways  and  hedges  ;''^  and  from 
the  period  when  he  first  spoke  t^  the  Giljfteitdn  oolliers^  to  the  dose.af  hii 
iHiieraiicies — nay,  of  his  dayi-^he  nfobly  iulBHed  it.  N^r  wiaa  Iifland  aver- 
lool^ed.  '  There  also  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and  won  sonla.  •        i 

With  aH  these  openings  for  d^ibg  good,  however^  in  pabiic,  Mr  Baldfne 
knew  well  to  enter  in  by  every  otfier  <*open  door."  Tkoagk  less  ixaiat)- 
Tcrsid  than  his  brother,  he  lost' no  opportunity  of  upholding  tmilu  Ftf 
example,  he  protested  with  >igour  against  some  phasea  of  Bdbrard  Irring^i 
heresy.  Dr'Thonlson  aiid  Dr  M^Orie  bore  testtmony  to  the  Messed 'letuits, 
er  the' thorough  evangelicism^  of  his  preaching. '  Some  have  cdmpaiedihe 
j^bwer  of  it  to  *<  an  eieetric  shoeh."  Nor  was  he  lesd  «uoces8M  in^  fprirata 
At  one  watering-place  he  shook  the  superstition  of  a  Popsli  bishop;,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  that  man  died  a  believer.  At  another 
he  was  careful  to  win  men  to  the  truth  by  conversation  as  well  as  by  ser- 
mons. At  a  luaetal,  where  many  yr&r^  assembled^  i^e  cpv^d  not  on  one 
occasion  repress  his  zeal,  but  extemporized  an  address  to  the  mourners,  on 
the  title  ''a  Man  of  God."  AVhen  travelling  in  steam-ships;  while  so- 
journing ih  the  gi«at  metropalift;  in  short,  in  season  and 'OUt -of  aaaaaa,  he 
trea^hed  the  Word— 4ie  dia' the  work  of  an  evangelist. indeedL  But^ca* 
thoHc  as  he  waa  in  his  tove  to  all  who  loved  the  LcnxLJesus^  h»  woald  not 
tblerate  laxn^ss  of  doctrine  3  and  his  work  on  i^e  Atobement  is  ona  of  (he 
M)undc^t  ^liich  the  tecent  controveisies  on  that  .vital  tnifth  dreyiortk 
He  defends  the  scripfutvl  V9<nv>  la  >a  wa^  so'  cloaii  wid'aiBipiie^' that  it  i* 
Tnarvellous  how  any 'man  can  err  regarding  ic        ;;';•'):    ■  i    .1, 

We  mtist,  however,  draw  to  a  close ;  om:  space  iB«idaii6tadw  .We  ownot 
dwell  bn  many  pointson  which  we  would  fainlitager  stilLr  His  ihre^  serrioes 
£rery  Jiord's-day-^his  labours  ahnost  undiminished  afiter  he  had  paand  the 
^ge  of  feurscore-u.his  intense  and  lovely  lofve«f  home^  amid<aU:hia  evangelic 
tic  labbur^^bis  delight  in  preaching  ta  S4ddi^x8<ai|d  sail(m«*^hifclBennanaa 
^casion  of  Lord  Oamelfbrd's  deatli  m  adttel*4^theaus^n8Hi|)  siunheit  idio 
fippettr  to  bate  bean  iN^ingiji  eonvmed.by  hif  ixxatittmtotakt^^^-idiciifnnd 
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ivhioh  lie  was  hoiKMur«d  to  speed  on  in  Scotland,  with  other  subjects  described 
by  his  eongenial-  biographer,  might  be  laid  before  oiur  readers ;  but  we  must 
desist.  '  l^eilkfit  oan  we  dweU  on  Mr  Haldane  s  adoption  of  Baptist  views ; 
nor  enter  at  any  length  into  the  disruptioa  and  dilutes  in  bis  flodc,  arising 
outi  of  their  centtitntion  as  a  church,  and  their  views  as  indiyiduajk  Ac- 
cording' to  our  principles^  these  are  just  what  might  have  been  expected ; 
andirMni  the  tiifte  twt  these  can,trorerBies  begiMH  the  .work  of  conversion 
appease  to* have  been  msiteriaUy  hindered.  The  disputes  commenced  in 
1807?  but,  long,  after  that,  Mr  Haldane  continued  to  **  sound  forth"  the 
truthi^  On  the  Oalton  Hill,  under  a  xock  near  St  Anthony's  Well,  on 
Bnuitefield  Links,  at  Newhaven,  Leith,  Musselburgh,  Dalkeith,  Portobello, 
LasBwadey  and  elaewhero»  he  pressed  forward  the  work  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  In  the  North  of  England  also,  similar  work  was  done ;  and, 
except  in  ihe  case  of  Whiiefield  and  hia  eoadjuton,  few  have  been  found 
to  comply  as  James  Haldane  did,  with  the  aonuoand  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature. 

Bist  his  close  drew  on^  and  no^oomy  forebodings  clouded  his  declining 
seeneB«  Qoodness  and  mercy  foUowed  him  all  lus  days;  his  sun  went 
dswB.  wellnigh  without  a  vapour  to  mar  its  brightness*  The  Gospel  which 
he  had -so  iiiily  preached  was  his  own  light  on  the  dark  mountains  r  and 
when' he  went  down  into  the  grave,  he  was  lamented  by  many  besides  those 
of  fais  own  house,  whO'  called  him  their  fiither-- *the  guide  of  their  vouth. 
Without  adopting,  wo  repeat,  all  his  (pinions ;.  nay,  disapproving  of  some 
of  his  vieW8«-^ior  example,  on  chureh  govemmont*-*we  yet  place  James 
Hhhiane  among  the  very  iirat  in  our  .land  who  have  preachea  the  Gospel 
ei  the*  gmoe  of  God ;  he  assuredly  will  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.  The  accompaniments  of  his  death  might  be  trying  to  those  who 
loved  l9lc  venerated  man ;  for  who  would  not  weep  when  three  generations 
-«-4lia  grand&tfaer,  the  daughter-in-law,  and  the  grandchild,  are  all  but 
laid  in  the  same  grave  ?  But  it  was  not  sorrow  like  those  who  have  no 
hope*  He  tamed  many  to  righteousness ;  and  far  up  among  the  servants 
of  the  Lord  he  will  stand  at  last,  exclaiming  with  Paul,  whom  he  so  largely 
copied**^'^  What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even 
ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  For  ye  are 
our  glory  and  joy.'' 
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V. — wAPPXJGATIONS  IN  THE  WUITING8  OF  THE  ylFOSTLE  PAUL. 

No  one  can  fail  to  peroeiTe  that  very  frequ^t  use  is  made  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture^  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Sometimes  the  use 
liemttbes  o^  it  is  4|uite  similar  to  that  niadehy  the  Apostle  Peter  in  his 
episties»^one^  nam«ly,  of  simple  reference  or  approbation.  He  adopts  the 
hmguage  of  Old  Testament  Horipture  as  his  own,  as  finding  in  that  the 
most  miilable  expressson  of  the  thoughts  he  wished  to  convey  (Rom.  ii.  24, 
X.  IHy  xii.  ID,  20 ;  Eph.  iv.  26,  v^  14,  8cc.) ;  or  he  refers  to  the  utterances 
it  oMitaiiied  of  God's  mind  and  will,  as  having  new  and  higher  exempliii- 
eations  giif^en  to  them  under  the  Gospel  (Rom.  i.  17 ;  1  Con  i.  19,  31 ; 
2  Oor«  vi  16,  17,  vHi.  15,  ix«  9,  &c.).  Of  this  latter  sort  also,  substan- 
tial^ u  the  appKoalaon  he  makes  to<)brist  in  Eph.  iv.  8  of  a  passage  in  Ps. 
IxviiitMC^^  Heasoended  op  on  hif^  ha  led  oaptivi^  captive,"  &c.) — a  psalm 
which  i^  nowhere  else  in  New  Testament  Sonptupe  applied  to  Christ,  nor 
» it  cue  >of  those  wlmdv  fiom  thdr  cleqr^mul  pototod  reference,  tiQ  the  things 
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ci  CSuiftl'fl  kkgdom,  are  uraaUy  dktiBguislied  aa  himinm  jmiam.  In 
appljisg  the  woxds  of  tke  pMka  to  the  aBCMMJan  of  Ckmrt*  imA  Uaaab- 
sequent  bestowal  of  divine  gifito,  the  i^oade  em  haid^  be  imdai8lo94t» 
aieaD  bmhto  than  tfial  fvliat  was  done  figuiatiTeljr  and  is  an  infierkiv  mam 
in  ^t  timee  of  Darid  by  God,  was  bow  most  leaMy  and  gkriondy  doaeia 
Christ. 

And  Aere  is  alim  another  appUoatien  of  aa  Old  TealaflMDt  Sormtnae  bf 
the  Apostle  F^ul,  which  might,  perhaps^  without  inoloice  be  usdeiaMiid, 
and  foj  some  evangelical  inteipreteia  is  nndettiood,  ina  similar  maiiiier»  not 
as  a  direct  prophecy,  uttered  in  respect  to  Christian  times»  but  aa  te 
anaeiimeenient  of  a  prind^e  in*  Qaan  dealing  with  his  andent  peoffe, 
which  came  again  to  be  moat  strikingly  exempliified  under  tha  gOf^cli 
We  allude  to  the  passage  in  Isa.  axviii.  16  (oombuied  with  ch.  viii.  li^  l^X 
whidi  is  adduced  by  &ul  in  Rom.  x.  88  (as  it  is  also,  aad  still  mora«A^ 
phatically  by  Peter  in  his  first  epistle,  ch.  iL  7,  8)  as  bearing  ifoa  Ghnbt^ 
and  the  twofold  effect  of  his  manifestation  upon  the  souls  of  iBen«  ^*  Belioid» 
1  lay  in  Zion  a  stone,"  &c.  We  regard  it,  howeyer,  as  by  BMidi  th»aMBt 
natural  method,  to  take  the  word  of  the  prophet  then  as  a  dheeot  prediclioai 
of-goipel  times.  The  difficulty  in  finding  a  specific  object  of  refiuesMo 
otherwise,  is  itself  no  small  proof  oi  the  eoxreotness  of  thb  Tiaw-^--a»ma 
ilnderstanding  it  of  the  temple,  some  of  the  law,  oliien  of  Zion«  and  athani 
still,  again,  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophet,  we  arepenuaded,  is  looldngahorre 
and  beyond  all  these.  Oontemplatuig  the  people  in  their  guilt  and  waj^ 
wardnesB  as  engf^d  in  oontriring,  by  counsels  and  projects  of  their  •wn*  ta 
secure  the  perpetuity  of  their  coTenant  blessings,  he  introdaaes  the  Load  aa 
declaring  that  there  wzs  to  bo  a  secure  andalnding  perpetuity-~4mt  not  by 
such  yain  and  lying  devices  as  theirs,  nor  for  the  men  who  followed  «mA 
corrupt  courses  as  they  were  doing-*-but  Qod  himself  would  lay  At  wan 
and  immovable  foundation  in  Zion,  by  means  of  wlm^  eyery  bnF^Me 
belieyer  would  find  ample  confidence  and  safety ;  while  to  the  pervune 
imbelieying  this  also  should  become  but  a  aew  ocoasien  of  atumbling 
perdition.  It  can  be  understood  of  nothing  properly  but  Christ  And 
therefore  haye  no  hesitation  in  considering  me  woid  as  a  direot  predietiaA 
of  gospel  times,  to  which  the  apostle  refers  as  having  its  fulfilment  in 
events  of  his  own  day,  precisely  as  the  other  apostles  and  the  a 
dSd  in  regard  to  many  others  of  a  like  nature. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  by  way  of  simple  reference  or  application, 
that  Paul  makes  either  his  most  frequent  or  lus  most  peculiar  af^licataon 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  but  rather  in  the  argumentative  way  he  employs 
it.  He  of^en  introduces  it  in  express  and  formal  citations  to  esti^fish 
his  doctrinal  positions,  or  to  show  the  entire  conformity  of  the  views  ha  usp- 
folded  of  divine  truth  with  those  which  had  been  propounded  by  the  sea- 
vants  of  God  in  former  times.  It  is  in  connection  witii  this  uae  of  aneifiiil 
Scripture  by  Paul,  that  the  only  difficulties  of  any  moment  in  his  a^iKoa- 
tion  of  it  are  to  be  fi>und.  And  as  we  have  already  lefesred  (in  our  fint 
artick)  to  his  use,  in  this  respect,  of  the  historical  and  didaeftic  porticBis^  wa 
have  at  present  only  to  do  with  his  employment  of  die  propheeias.  la 
respect  to  these  also,  the  subject,  in  so  fisur  as  it  calls  for  mnninmitkisi  hcra^ 
aaiTowB  itself  to  a  comparatively  limited  field ;  for  it  la  onty  in  the  appK* 
cation  made  of  a  few  prophecies,  and  these  bearing  on  the  questaoDS  agstaiad 
in  the  apostle's  day  between  Jew  and  Gentile^  that  any  marked  pecBlnri^ 
strikes  us.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  must  be  undentood  aa  leovnyaat 
af  view  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whidi  «nakes  sn<&  a  distUMtho  «arf 
<Md  Testemeftt  Seriptova  aa  wiU  lequfre  a  sepanUa  awiiideraiim,) 
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KoWytlM  chUf  pectdiarity  is  tbiBytliAl;  whil«  the  ap^ttei  in  tha  portiooA 
of  his  imthigs  veftired  to,  wrote  aiipimeiitatiTely,  and  eoiuBequenilj  be* 
kov«d  lo  employ  his  wtapoaa  in  the  xooot  naeq^Yoeal  and  nnilbnii  manner, 
he  teenur  to  vaty  oendderaUy  in  his  mannec  of  bandUng  die  pr^^heeiee ; 
he  even  spans  to  nie  a  sttfange  fbeedom  wUh  the  literal  and  spiiitaal  mode 
of  interpretation;  now,  apparently,  taking  them  in  the  one,  and  now,  i^fais, 
is  the  ochersense^  as  siiited  his  con^enieiicek  So,  at  leasts  the  depneeialors 
of  the  aposde's  infiaenee  have  not  anfirequentiy  alleged  it  to  be.  But  is  it 
so  in  reality?    The  matter  oertainly  demands  a  elqse  and  attentive  eonsi- 


h  The  passage  that  natmrally  comes  fimt  i*  order  is  that  in  ReisL  iy, 
lt-J0,  where  die  apostle  xefera  to  the  pvomises  of  blessing  made  t» 
Ahraham,  and  in  particular  to  the  two  declarations,  that  he  should  be  a 
iaiher  of  many' nations,  and  shonddfaave  a  seed  of  blessing  '  ■  or  rather, 
should  he  die  head  of  ike  seed  of  blessing  throv^hout  all  the  fiemulies  of 
the  earth.     In  reasoni^  upon  these  promises,  the  object  of  the  apostle  is 
pbialy  to  i^w,  that  as  they  were  made  to  Abraham  before  he  receiyed 
areameision,  that  is,  while  he  was  still,  as  to  any  l^gal  ground  of  distine- 
tion,  in  a  heathen  state,  so  they  bore  respect  to  a  posterity  as  well  with- 
out as  within  the  bounds  of  lineal  descent  and  legal  ordinance ;  to  those, 
iadced,  within,  hut  even  these  only  to  those  who  belioTe  as  he  did,  and 
attained  to  the  righteousness  of  faith;  and  besides  these,  to  all  who  should 
tread  *^  in  the  steps  of  that  fakh  of  our  father  Abraham,  which  he  had 
when  still  nacircumeised.''    Ajeoocding,  therefore,  to  the  apostle's  inteqMje** 
tatimi,  the  seed  promised  to  Abraham  in  the  original  prophecy  waa  esaen* 
tially  of  a  spiritual  kind ;  it  compsdiended  all  the  children  of  faith,  whert 
ercff  they  might  be  lmmd,«^as  well  the  children  of  faith  apart  from  the 
law,  as  the  children  of  faith  under  the  law.     The  justness  of  this  wide 
and  ptofonndly  spiritual  iatorpretation,  the  apostle  specially  bases,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  time  when  circumcision—- 4he  sign  and  seal  of  the  ooye- 
xiaat— »began  to  he  administered ;  not  before^  but  after  the  pomises  were 
giyen.    And  he  might  also  have  added,  aS  a  etdlateial  argument,  the  per- 
sans  to  ^yhom  it  vras  administered — not  to  that  postion  omy  of  Abraham's 
lineal  deseendants,  of  whom  the  Jews  sprung,  nor  even  to  his  lineal  de- 
soendants  alone  as  a  body;  bat  to  all  collectively,  who  belimged  to  him  at 
the  first  as  a  household,  and  all  afterwards  who  should  enter  into  the  faith 
of  the  oovenant,  and  should  seek  to  belong  to  him  (£x.  xii.  48,  &c.}. 
What  coold  more  evidently  show  that  Abraham's  seed,  viewed  in  the 
hght  eonten^lated  in  the  promise  as  a  seed  of  blessing,  was  to  be  pre^ 
eminently  of  a  spiritual  nature?  a  seed,  that  was  only  in  part  to  be  found 
among  the  corporeal  ofisprine  of  the  patriarch ;  but,  wherever  found,  waa 
to  haye  f<Mr  its  essential  and  most  cUstinetive  characteristic  his  £uth  and 
righteousness? 

It  is  the  poHlfM  side  of  the  matter,  that  the  apostle  seeks  to  bring  out 
at  this  tftage  of  his  argument :  his  objeot  is  to  manifest  how  far  the  spiii- 
toal  element  in  the  premise  reaches.  But  at  another  stage,  inehi^.  iz. 
a^lBj  ha  exhibits  with  equal  distinctness  the  nej^ivd  side ;  he  shows  how 
the  same  spiritual  element  excludes  from  the  nromiaed  seed  all,  even  within 
the  corporeal  descent  and  the  outward  legal  oouadaryt  who  at  any  pmod 
did  not  possess  the  feith  and  riahteousness  of  Abr^uon*  All  along  the 
hleming  was  to  descend  through  gnoe  by  faith ;  and  such  as  might  he 
dcstitnte  ef  these  were  not,  in  ihe  sense  ci  the  original  prophecy,  the  chil*~ 
dren  of  Afasakam ;  disywectraAar,  as  our  Lord  expressly  called  the  Jews 
pf  his  di^9  die  ddUnnof  Uw  deiily  John  yiii.  a9^«»ft  dedomtm 


on  the  8Ame  {undameiiiftl  view  of  tfa«  pramiae  as  tbat  unfolded  in  tke  •Mgo- 
inent  of  the  apostia 

t  IL  Bui  n^w,  if  we  turn  td  another  portiMi  of  the  apostle'^  writings-4o 
tboiEpiitle  to  the  G8lAtian»*<*-wfaere  he  is  Jubstentiallj  handling  Che  aame 
aigiunent  as  to  the  alone* suftdencj  of  ftiith  iulhe  maHer lof  jaa^ifieation«. 
we  find  what,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  he  in  one  respeet  A  quite  opposite 
principle  of  intarpretetion ;  we  find  the  mere  leUer  of  ibe  proiniae  $o  mnch 
iufiisted  on,  that  even  the  word  ued,  being  in  the  singular^  isj^egaided  as 
hsnitiag  it  tt>  an  ifidividw^  In  chap*  iii.  6r^l8  of  thisepbtlfj  the  aift- 
ment  of  the  a|KMtle  is  of  the. folio  wing  mature  >.-^biahani  himself  attained 
t^  blessing  sunply  tibsough  laHh ;  and  when  be  was  told  that  ev«n  ail 
nations  should  c^me  to  partake  in  Jbis  blessing,  it  was  kapUed  that  they 
also  should  attain  to  it  through  the  same  iaith  that  dwelt  ia  himt  The 
law  entered  long  after  this  promise  of  blessing  had  been  ffiYmi;  and  if  the 
blessing  were  now  made  to  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  then 
Ibe  furomise  would  be  Tirlnidly  disannulled.  Not  only  sa»  but  the  piomise 
was  expressly  made  to  Abiaham'a  seed^  as  of  one*  not  as  of  juaay'*--^  to 
thy  seed,"  which,  says  the  apostle  ^^is  Christ;"  thus,  apparently,  making 
tiie  psomise  point  exclusiTely  to  the  Messiah^  and  in  order  to  4ius,  fomMug 
on  the  oolIectATe  noun  seedj  a  properly  singular  meaning. 

Yett  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rery  stiaage  'if  ihe  anestie  had 
actually  done  so;  For  erecy  one  knows,  who  is  ki  the  least  aegvee  ao* 
fuainted  with  the  language  of  the  Old  Teatament,  that  sMd(,  when  used  of 
a  person's  o£&priagy  is  always  taken  ooUectiyely ;  it  never  denotes  a  single 
iad»?idiiali  ualess  that  indiTidual  •  wefle  the  whole  of  the  ofl^iringv  Sdu* 
^ted  as  Paiul  was,  it  was  impossible  he  ooiald  be  ignorant' of  thisj  nayf  in 
this  very  chapter,  he  shows  himself  to  be  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  eoai- 
pehensime  meaning  of  ihe  word  aed;  and  the  dnift  of  his  whola  aigument 
is  to  proTe  that  every  chUd  of  fmtk  is  a  compnnent  part  of  the  seed  pimnked 
ta  Abmham-*«>tbat  '*  thny  whioh  be  of  taithi  are  blessed  yvufx  faithful 
Abmham;"  or,  as  he  asain  puts  it  at  the  close,  **  if  ye  be  Christ's,  tfa^n  are 
ye  Abraham's  Tseed,  and  heirs  aocording  to  the  promise«" 

It  is  thus  dear  as  day,  that  the  apostle  here  took  the  same  compiciien- 
sive  view  of  the  promise  to  Ahsaham  dbat  he  did  in  the  fiourth,  chapter  of 
Romans ;  so  that  the  distiafctioin  between  seed  and  seede^  when  '.properly 
undentood,  can  only  be  meant  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
one  class  of  A  braham's  family  and  anothes-^between  posleriCy.and  posterity. 
For,  though  it  would  be  quite  against  the  ordinary  usage  to.  speak  4d  in^ 
vidutUi  in  the  same  One  as  so  many  seeds,  it  would  by  no  means  be  ao  to 
^9k  thus  of  so  many  distinct  Mnes  of  fiffsprtng;  these  might  fitly  ^enov^h 
be  regarded  as  so  many  seeds  or  posterities.  Such,  pneciselyi  is  the.  meaaaag 
of  the  apostle  here.    In  his  view  Abraham's  seed  of  blessing  in  the  Momisa 
ore  his  believing  posterity — these  alone,  and  not  the  deseeadaiits><^  Ahia- 
ham  in  evevy  sense.    ^  Had  this  latter  been  expreseed  in  the  word^**,  as 
Xholaok  justly  remarks, >.*  seeds  would  require  to  hare  been  aaed ;  as  then 
only  could  it  hare  been  inferred  that  all  the  pesteiity^of  Afaiabam»  iaohid^ 
iog  those  by  natural  descent,  were  erabcac(Ml»    But  since  the^ausgulav  is 
used,  this  shows  thatrthapcoi^iecy  had  a'<20|^tftr  posterity  in  ^ew,iiamdy, 
a  Mievhi^  posterity.    Tb«  Jew  must  kwfe  been  the  more  dispasod  taad* 
niit  this,  aa  for  him  also  it  would  hava  proned  too  mivih,  if.tbe.ftfophecy 
had  been  made  to  embiaoe  absolutely  the  whole  af .  Abrahantifs  oi^vijng. 
lie,  too,  would  hare  wished  the  lin«  by  IshmaidanddBsauiexolfidMJTiiSis 
that,  riewed  in  raspeet  ta  the  pvomised  inberitaaeaicif  -Uessji^  Ah<Me»  mi 
the  pnahand^  wlia  weranwraly  bQm,af(iBv  tksiflesh,  iftiht/atiNmfiiiflpmst 
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of  4lfttiire,  fre^e  not  Keckoned  of  the  8ded-Lithej  ^inem  «tiil,*  in' a  CRNise^  tin^ 
born,  becanise  they  wanted  the  indispensable  spiritual  eletttent ;  itthile^'  oiV 
tije  ^Iteei  trand, 'those  itre- redBoned,' trhoj  though  they '  want '^th^iiaM'al 
d«««ciif,'^liave  eoiM  t<i  po«M»  the  more  imfk>fianeii^irituiil-affinity44hey' 
hftv^'hd^  bohi^^^Mn  abdves  «itid'  hare  theii^  staadlfig  'and  -inberimnoe 
aib^gifiie diildr^n.      "  ^'      .      :  .      i    •>  i  /^ 

Bat  if  scieh'b^  the  impM»tof  thte  apoMtcTs  sCateMnent,  ^hy,tIleD,  U^m&y 
be  toft!ed,."does  he  in  vj'  16,  so  expresiriy'' limit- thtreeed  of  IdesAtng'^e/ 
Gharitt?^)  Hetties  it,'  i^  Mpfy,  in  tlie  vcnKr  sfltmeseiise  in- whiek  al'^ni^S* 
Ke'liMlted  the  btetsing  lb  Abmh«m-w4n'tfae  one  ease  he  ickntifl^  AtMra^ 
&bni^iwfth'all  the ' posterity' of  blessinj?,  and  inMdve'Odhet  Christ i  in  botli' 
dssf&A  Mke  'the<W6  h^ads  ^emprehend  tail  who'  are  bound  up  with  thefnitf 
^'' same  bundle  of  life.*  '  '^'Phe  8»riptttref  fbfeMeing/*  he  eaysat  r;^^ 
«*^hat  Odd  wotitld  justify  t&e  heathen  tloiMgh^  fnilh,  preached  belbi^  thW 
gm^\  tfrito*  Al^abam;  fiiayingj  ^in  thlee'sba^l  ail  nlations  be 'blessed//"  -/n 
M^;'  ootnblni^  the  blessing  of  Abvaham  and  all  his  dpiritoal  pnegeAy  of 
belieretd^iitVo  eompAet'  unity  f  he^  the  head,  aiid<tlloso^  wft^apirkuaHy  make 
i^eperson  with  him,- being  viewed  together^'  ^d  blessed  in  the  same  KeCT 
<tf'€R>d.  '  l^iik^  maiffn^ti,'  when- df  tj  1^  the  i^M>stle  pastes  iVomth^ 
parent  to  the  seed,  attd*  Mganb  the- seed  ar  existing  simply  in-  Ohrist,  hin 
lecAoj^'ft^yiif^s'  Cbrfot  asibnnhig  one^body  with  hie  people;  in  him 
ofdne'the  ble^ng  stand's  ais  to  ks  ground  and  merit,  and  inbimv  therefore, 
the'Whbl^ife^d^bleMihg  have  their  life  and  beingv  .&»  that  the  tenn  sM^df 
is'stW  VLS^  eolleetitely'  by ilie apdstle ;  it  is  apj^d  to  Ohrist^  not ei» en- 
iildiv^dud,'  but  to  (Jhrist,  as  eompfrehending  in  lumscif  ail  whio  ibnii  witH' 
him  'a"greatf  spiiritual  umty^'-^bese  who  iti  this  same  chapter  ef'Oalatiaiie 
a:^  ^id  to  halte  ''put  on  Olirist,"  and  to  hate-^  become  *^all  oAe  in  -  htiti^^ 
(Ja  p^rsbnal,  mystiedl  unity,  v.  «7,  28).  We  find  pmmely  ^e  sanfei 
identfficM^n -^of  Christ  aAd  his  people^  when  the  apostle  eis&wbere  siiys^ 
<if  tlie  tbfifdh,  that  it  hi  ^'his  body,  the  Inhiess  of  Him  that  'flileth  all  m' 
sAr-  fBp^.  i.  99)';  aind'  still  again,  when  he  eays,  lA  1  Gor.  xii.  12,  ^*'A4 
the  body  is  one,  and' hath  miUiymenibevs;  aad>a]l  the*in«rabere  of  tliat 
otte'bedfbeinj^  many,  are  one  body,  so  also '  tie  01»ist*'.-^4hat  is,  Christ 
takein  in  conneetibn  with  his  ehttrch ;  he  and  they  together.  >  ' 
^.  III. ' Rete#ttog  i^^ain  to  the  Bpistle  to  dat  Romans^  to  tiaiat  part  t>f  if  irt 
Whii^  thea]^lle  disdnsses  theeubjeotofttheipresent  unbelief  and miefee^ 
tion;  together  with  the  fiitureeonrtrslou  olthe  Jews,  chap,  isc-uxi.,  we  find 
an  apparent  want  of  nnifermity  MmewiMtmom^  difficult  to  eikplain:  If 
we  look  at  one  part,  theieis  t^e  greatest  lireeness,  but  if  at  another,  there 
seenm^'th^  greatest  striotneesand  Hteralityin  the  manner  he  handteaan^^ 
Off^HI^  the  "words  of  pm{)heoy;  In  chap.  ix«  -35,  26,' lie  intxodncxss'  fi'Om 
}li)#^a  what  was  unquestionably  spoken/^ in^immediaie  refet^ce  to  anoien't 
larhtj^  find  gitetf  it^  quite  gen^ml  apipMeatioii«  -j^poakmg  of  Israel  aa  fk<yi» 
0po8ta^  BOid:  i^ject^d^but  afterwanls -tobe  ^eofihrerted,  the  jprophet  had' 
aaid'that  thote  who  had  been  treated  witliottt  merey  ahouldyet  obtaiii 
Tnemr;*and'tNoiie  ^ho  h«fd  been  called,  *'  iNibt  anypeople,"  aheiild  yet  bewailed, 
'^The  ^^iHdien  of^the  living  CM^'  (t^pw  i.  10;  ii.  8S).  This  the 
apostle  adduce  itf  proof  of  the  statement,  that*  G^  was  noweallingto 
the  biesiings  <^  salvation  utessels  of  mercy;  '^nbt  «f  the  Jews  only,  but  alto 
of  the  Qantiles/'  It  is  oerlainly  possible,  that  in  applying  the  words  thos;: 
Clio  tfnostle  did  not  hiean  to  press  them  as  in  the  s^ct  sense  af  prophecy 
iypthe  ed^g  and  obnirersion  of  •the'  Gentiles*  Ho  may  have  referMd  to> 
them  tiiHply  00  e<h!bitiBg  a  display  of  idhinaimetoy,  precisely  similar 'in 
kind  to^Whm'mm%m  esekbpSfitd  avdMselnrtioii  of'Ae  CUnttttoj  that 
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is,  iiiere]r  exermeA  on  persons  who  preTiousl  j  were  cat  a£P  from  any  iale* 
rest  in  its  provisionsy  and  in  themselves  had  lost  all  ckdms  to  its  enjo j>- 
ment  That  was  to  he  done^  aoooidtng  to  the  pn^het>  in  the  caae  of  many 
in  Israel;  and  if  it  was  now  also  done  in  the  case  of  a  pecfiib  ca&ed  ^Uke 
from  among  Jews  and  Oentiles,  it  was  no  new  thing ;  it  was  bat  the  old 
prinoipie  of  ihe  propheey  finding  a  new  exemplmc«tioa»  Soch^  (per- 
haps, is  all  the  aposde  means  by  this  application  of  prophecy  to  gospel 
times. 

But  we  cannot  so  explain  another  applieation  made  in  the  next  chsd^ 
of  the  epistle.  There^  in  proof  of  the  declaration  that  '^  there  is  no  diffec- 
eace  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  the  same  Lozd  over  att  being  rich 
unto  all  that  call  upon  him/'  he  (piotes  what  is  said  in  Joel  ii.  B%  ^  For 
whesooTer  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  As  found 
in  Joe],  the  prediction  has  throaghont  an  Israditish  aspect  It  is  ^^  in 
Mount  Zion  and  m  Jerusalem,"  t£u  the  deliTerance  or  salralaon  is  said  to 
be  provided ;  and  while  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  going  to  be  poured  out 
on  *^  all  flesh,''  still  it  seems  to  be  flesh  only  as  belonmng  to  the  Israslitkh 
territory;  for  in  describing  the  efieot  oi  the  outpoonng,  the  prf^het  say^ 
^^  Your  sons  nnd  pour  &ughters  shall  prophecy ;  your  old  men,"  So^ 
Beferring  to  it,  therefbse,  as  the  apostle  does,  for  a  formal  proof  of  the 
position,  that  there  is  no  difierenoe  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  in  the 
matter  of  salvation^  he  must  have  ecmsidered  the  prophet  as  simply  addveas- 
ing  the  church  of  God,  without  respect  to  the  Jewish  element,  which  at 
that  time  so  largely  entered  into  its  composition.  He-  must  have  UJid«- 
stood  the  prophecy  as  uttered  respectiag  the  viaiide  church  of  God^--no 
matter  of  what  clement  composed,  or  how  consdtuted-^^otherwise  there 
would  have  been  room  for  plying  him  with  the  objection^  that  br  the 
connection  the  ^^  all  flesh,"  and  me  ^<  ev«ry  one  that  calleth^"  shoold  be 
understood  of  snch  only  among  the  circumcised  Jews,  not  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  unciicumcised  Gentiles.  In  this  more  restricted  sense,  St 
Peter  ^ainly  applied  the  words  of  the  prediction  on  the  day  cf  Penteoaat ; 
for  not  till  some  years  afterwards  did  he  entertain  any  thought  of  coaapve- 
bending  in  its  provisions  the  Gentiles  as  such.  Paul's  applicatioa  of  it, 
therefore,  is  much  freer  than  Peter's,  and  proceeds  on  the  geound  of  con- 
verted Gentiles,  not  less  than  believing  Jews,  being  interested  in  the 
promises  of  salvation  addressed  to  the  Israditish  churcL 

We  find  precisely  the  same  broad  principle  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Galatians,  where,  in  regard  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
apostle  quotes  Isa.  liv.  1,  ^^  Sing,  O  baiven,  thon  that  dkkt  not  bear ;  lureak 
forth  into  singing  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child; 
for  mor«  are  the  children  of  the  desolate,  than  the  children  of  thn^  married 
wife,  saith  the  Lord.'*  It  is  distinctly  as  a  proof  text,  that  the  apoatle 
introduces  this  verse  of  Isaiah,  prefacing  it  with  tbe  words,  ^'  For  it  is 
written,"  a  proof  that  the  ''  Jerusalem  that  is  above,"  in  other  words,  the 
real  church,  is  ^<  the  mother  of  us  all''  who  are  Christiana,  smd  as 
such  is  ^^free,"  the  reid  and  proper  spouse  of  the  Lord^  Yet  there  caaibeno 
doubt,  that  in  uttering  ike  word  the  prophet  ad^^essed  moM  imiae* 
diately  the  Jewish  Church ;  of  that  no  one  who  reads  Hhb  prophecy  in  its 
original  connection,  can  entertain  the  slightest  doi^bt.  £[enoa»  OMord- 
ing  to  the  interpretation  of  St  Paul,  it  is  not  the  Jewish  ekipaQtsiithat 
time  existing  in  the  church,  which  is  now  ia  be  injected;  it  ia  stmf^j 
the  element  of  her  being  the  flpowse  cf  God  (^  For  thy  maker  it  .ttune 
husband  "),  which  consequently  gives  to  the  church  of  the  New  13«Btaaie»t» 
though  fbnned  mainly  of  beUews  fiam  amoa§  the  QentikH  an  afBoi 
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uikraBlin  Hat  gtiace  fxematei  vi  tihat  poplietk  wox4,  with  the  ciuiieh,  nhea 
oompofied  absost  exdosivelj  cf  the  desoendaiits  of  Jaook 

But  then  the  apostle  seeoDGia  Buddenlj  to  abandoa  thie  broad  pnn^iple  of 
ptephetfccal  i4>plioatioii,  when,  iu  Rom.  xi  26,  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
future  cooftTegnon  of  the  natural  Israel, — ^'  And  so  (that  is^  after  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  ha»  come  ioy  tiU  which  Uindneos  in  part  has  happened  to 
IflMel)all  Ismel  shall  be  saved  i  as  it  is  written^  There  shall  eome  out  of 
Zion  the  dcliyerer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob;  for  this 
iBVLf  cofrenant  unto'tiiem,  when  I  shall  take  awaj  Uieir  sina*''  Appealed 
to  Ds  in  itself  a  safileientpzoof  that  the  natunJi  seed  of  Israel,  as  a  whole, 
fihall  be  saved,  is  not  this  prc^heey  from  Isa*  lix.  20^  21,  bece  understood 
as  spoken  to  ike  Jewish  people  itot  as  a  chnroh,  but  merely  as  a  race? 
Are  3x>t  those  ^^in  Jacob-"  the  fiesbly  deseendants  merely  of  the  patriarch, 
with  the  literal  Zion  as  the  centre  of  their  eommoawealth  ?  And  if  so 
here,  why  not  elsewhere  1  Why  not  also  in  the  prophecies  already  referred 
to  ?  •  Aad  how,  then,'  should  the  apostle  in  them  have  made  account  only 
of  the '»;pirii«dt^  element  in  Israel  as  the  church  of  God,  and  regard  the 
.naiural  (as  expressed  in  the  words,  Jacob,  Zion,  JerusaLam)  as  but  inci- 
dental and  temporary  ? 

'  Such  questions  not  unnatuirally  arise  here ;  and  the  rather  so,  as  the 
dpostlo  has  materially  altered  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  apparently  as  if 
to  saake  them  suit  better  the  immediate  object  to  which  he  ^plied  it.  In 
the  original  it  is  to  Zien,  not  out  of  it,  that  the  Redeemer  was  to  come; 
and  he  was  to  eome,  not  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  hut  ^^to 
those  tfa&t  turn  from  traztsgressiom  in  Jacc^."  Such  deviations  from  the 
Boope  and  purport  of  the  original  have  appeared  to  some  so  material,  that 
^ey  have  come  to  regard  the  apostle  here,  not  so  properly  interpreting  an 
<ild  predictioD,  as  uttering  a  prediction  of  his  own,  clothed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  familiar  laaguage  of  ajs  ancient  prc^hecy.  An  untenable 
view,  however,  this;  for  how,  then,  can  we  vindicate  the  apostle  frou  the 
want  of  godly  simplicity,  using,  as  he  must  then  have  done,  his  aoeus- 
totted  fermola  for  prophetical  quotations  (^^  As  it  is  written  "),  oaly  to  dis- 
guise and  reoommend  an  tfuiouncement  properly  his  own  ? 

We  repudiate  any  sueh  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  would  r^pieseat 
she  apostle  as  sailing  under  &lse  colours.  Nor  ean  we  regard  the  altera- 
tions as  the  result  of  accident  or  fergetfukiess.  They  have  manifestly 
smn^  fvom  design.  The  correct  view  both  of  the  use  made  of  the  pre- 
dUction,  and  of  ike  line  of  bought  connected  with  it,  we  take  to  be  this  :•*- 
The  apostle  gives  the  substantial  import  of  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  but  in 
acoorckinee  with  his  design  gives  it  also  a  more  special  direction,  and  one 
that  pointed  to  the  kind  of  fulfilment  it  must  now  be  expected  in  that  direc- 
tion to  receive.  According  to  the  prophet,  the  Redeemer  was  to  come, 
liten^y  >  for  Zion-Hiomehow  in  its  behalf ;  and  in  the  behalf  also  of  penitent 
soijs  in  it>— those  turning  from  transgression.  So,  indeed,  he  had  eeme 
already,  in  the  most  litend  and  exact  manner,  and  the  small  remnant  who 
immed  from  transgression  reeognised  him  and  hailed  his  coming.  But 
tlia  apostle  is  here  looking  beyond  these^  he  is  looking  to  the  posterity 'of 
Jacob  generally,  fcMrwhom,  in  this  and  other  similar  predictions,  he  descries 
a  pnrpoee  of  mercy  still  in  reserve.  For,  while  he'  strenuously  contends 
that'  tne  promise  of  a  seed  of  blessbg  to  Abraham,  throngh  the  Mno  of 
Jfaeobf  was  not  confined  to  the  natural  o£ftpringv  he  epcplicitly  declares  this 
to' have  bean  always  included^not  the  whok,  indeed,  yet  an  elect  portion 
eiil'of  it  At  that  very  time,  when  so  miany  were  rejected,  he  tells  ns  there 
HIM  sacb  an  elect  portion;  andUiere  mnst  still  continue  to  be  so,  ^*  for  the 
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recall  it  fg^uxj  W^^ sIlQuld.^f^yer  .ge^^.to  b^  if09i^  iA.^W^9t>»U^iMfm^ 
was  realized.  But  be)^id^s,^^tex6  ^ao  ithj^^  mi^t  bej^fulf^j^fk:!^^ 
fruits  of  blessing  give  promise  of  a  coming  harvest;  ana  the  mlness  of 
the  Gentiles  itself  is  a  pledge  of  it;  for  if  there  was  to  be  a  fulness  of  these 
coming  in  to  inherit  tb^et^rc^ssinffybecaps^  of  thajaizpose  of  God  to  bless 
the  families  of  the  eartu  in  ^Abranani  knd'  his  seea,  now  much  more  must 
there 

HBf^ed^andoi  maHif  along '^ithUhom  still  irafigi^^Bd^^itf'ididi^pitftV 
«i9' if  by imivUw^  ftOmerdiMlndi.  oir;iafpp<^        for  tk^Banie ^jpkacmtd 

their  pwn.  Qf  tb^i;l|^apost^givfSB<^:i»tii?iatiftawhalfSvw  i3!fejj.«n,#«irn 
pose,  we  oelieve/to  exclude  tba^iverjri^eay  l^egivies.^  i^qrje|i{>ep||^^^^.l9iitb^ 
prophecy  so  as  to  make  it  out^'Zion  that  the  Kedeemer  was  to  conie,  ana 
b^  turn  awaur  imgodUnete  from  those  in  iFaesrh^ifar  4iha  old  rlitorsdiZioO)  id' 
tJbeapQSllefs  irjew,  watf  n6w  gone;  ils.ecstemal  fiaiiiew)0Tk''riaa.|»rese^l3r  t6 
be  .Uid>  iUif  ttins^  and  th^iotily  Zion^  m  odftnedtion  willb  wdiiBhitberiUdeenisk' 
^ojiild  bej^efertkxome^  wati  tibat  iZion  -in  whkh  he  nowidwdlapiirhi<3ti]B 
tibe  saute  mtithitlba  fceiw^yvJ^riisi^iB^  thfe  cfturchriof  ^he^VmtvSks^tdmdaL' 
Hemai^i  ^mt  oiif;^t]tva%<ifae.isa9ei»ime%hat  he  comes^/cr  il^dii'l«lMJF 
9f>tbe  siatttndMBeed'of'JaM^rand ,this< is'fttt  one  with issfuifgv't&at^ these 
eoiild  ooly  ttorwiSlteia-  Id  bte8«iiaigin«oonh6dix)ik.witii  tbeClhiis 
er^  as.  tl^  ^vowde  .himftrif  ptitsit^  «o«ld  ^obly  obtain  Ba^rcjitlirDidgh'their 
mer^'^^tibjflneireflttX'of  ^hlit  metfcj  whloh  luis-  beeU'beanng  m  Aa^tkn^m 
of  'believing  Gentilosj  Thols  abnoi  su>w<,  bonld  the  prophecy  readbits&lfil* 
ment'iBithd  base «f  the natuvail  Israel  gindiraUyv  asthei^sHk  of  tt^fiaviotu'i: 
gramou^'pneseitae  oonung  forfch  £rom>Us,dwdiiiie4plac6'iti  £fioi^fand>aetBig 
thjxMgh  the  ifistnimjeiilfluily.of a Chfrntt^^  -  u  '^-^-^ -r^iur - 

r  So.explai&ad;  this  patt  of  the  apoatkk  atgumetit  is  in  pbiAotoftdDndanoe 
wit2& his .princIpUfctofioiteffpi^lLtJoii land  reaaonixig'elsiwheve^."  iauHt^Udi 
dut ;  <bci  atiplest  onebbragomanfe .  in  irespeot  to  the  good  jdb  m^dbe  for*  4^ 
nntaoal  Ismei/  It  hoMsKOUtriiaii;^, 'indeed^  i]|]inpeotfto>thei<^irnkodira{w 
of  a  literal  vei6$tabltthni«iit  of  their  ahGiettftpol%.  {•  'It<ratfraoH  te*iiii<D  «« 
Qottragd  aoy-.siwh  expeolationa;  te  iha* Zisixh^lh  conneotiahiiivitii'irlikli 
it  4«illa  us  the  Mesinah  is  to  coms)  is  the  one  in  iirhi<i}vlie<^  pEssenCi^hvdkr 
•«**th$*  Zioa  of  tiie' Nsw  Tostamen;^  ohureh;    toiwlnih  hejaaaiid'jeiiiger 
oome»  but  sillj  ouii  of  if.    Lefr  ^e  churehy  tbeiefqrev  ^<^^'^diQadyfdwsUr 
with'  him  is.  this  2iioii  (Heb«  xii^  2U\  go  fordi  ijt  his  dame/^and  •dealisi 
faith  and 'love  with  these  .desoendimts  of<  thenatUFsi  Israeli ''Xefe  Jwr^fed' 
that  the  pseienee  and.the  Uessing  of  ^eliord:  are  wit^  her^i^yat^te-inaj 
bring  them  to  bear  yfkh  living  |tower  ^n  the*  omtoasta  of'  Jacoby  a(Br  •wdt  as ' 
aa  those  i eady  to  ^Ishiamong  the  h^tiien. '  >  Let  her  do  it  war,;  no^'wsit- 
iiig  for  tfain^  thnft^  •  if  ithej*  sktdl  ever-  happen^  iie  beyoad  the  lihiitB!  ^JHht  ef 
her  responsibility  and  her  control;  and  rememberti^y  i&aft  ftr-aitf  tldiig' 
wb  can  t^U,  the>fiilne8e'0<f  o«>^^^i3ted  IsiJael  tnafciMD^  hi  «0'g^d^^ 
the iidness.of  converted  Gentiles.  =  Tbis  alsoiiB  speken  of  ss'onecieailFcireBt 
l^  dur  Iiosd)  when  he  wsnied  the  Sem  that  die  ^oindtwirald'be 'ttdesor 
from  tbenirfttd  gi^en  to  a  natton  briagiag  fborth  die  flroits  Itmieiii'tfUJM 
VOL,  43).    Yet  how  sbw  and  progressive  the  acodBspBBhmentF !-  :  vOopansMed ' 
lews  graduaUf  d^sed  the  lesivea  of  the  Iddgdom  among^lfae  filentilei^SBd 
oenverted  Gintiles.ixnoy  hsno  to  .do  Ibe  ]nirtt«f  iasr^nMlfisH^tidiMUii^  il 
among  the  Jews  that  still  remain  injonbeiiet  ^,  Aiicls^.*Vt|i^JK^^Ii(the 
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dtfttS,^  Iv^h  ihh  toftf^miM  of  I^el.is  t6  bridg  to  tl^  C&ri^tian  cAurcb, 
may^be  tto  siAgkf  r^vital  donef  at  a  fitrdke,  but  a  sdcjcfeesioji  of  reriving  and 
M^fiHeftbiiigf  iitflttences  eomiiig  in  tirith  eyerj  ni^w  bl^ipg  rbucbinrfbd  to  the 
ib^iiiui  Ui^^fbr  tiuiuiig  i&wtiy  xtngodMens  from  J^ob. 
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*VjJTiii}.  following  paper  is  some^KaC  out  of  our  usual  line/  But  as  we 
i^^^  it  of  vful  iniportauce  that  tbe  office-b«arei»  iand  lo^mb^xs  i>t  the  Freo 
Chu^  abptild.tfi^e  a  Urelj  intefesferiiu  the  lab<Mursa«d«hai»ct6r.of  liteinffy 
tten^'i*  order  to  .find  out  ttow  learoing  may  be  tanotified,  aaid  aBled  to  the 
tttttk,  "fre  oflfer  no  "sipology  for  iti«e*tmg  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inrite  the 
attention'  of  our  teadeiis  to  it.-^ED.  jR  C^if.y 

THBBBare  many  circttmgteuioes llhat  gire  a  specks  interest  te  the  life  of 
Niebnlur*  Looking  at  him  aa  a  man,  he  possessed  elementB  of  character  of 
the  mosl  faie  eiti  exaked  land.  His  whole  life  has  about  it  an  eir  of  tho- 
lough. aincerity- of  purposey  and  the  most  unafitotedainiplioity  of  fbeling; 
he  fad  a  hfeaity^ympathy  with  all  that  was  el^THted  in  motal  aim,  botli  ih 
dUHightaiuL  action^  and  a  correspondiBg  antipathy  (o  erery  thing  thafwas 
£il8Ci,  o£  fiivoloaBy^r  base ;  he  had^  besides,  a  warmth  of  aiFeotioH  which  made 
bsl  fiaendahip  that  of  the  heart,  and  caused  hdm  to  be  esteemed  sb  one  of  the 
kindest  oi  men*  As  a  man  of  Utdrature,  his  life  may  in  many  respects  be 
appealed  to  as  an  escellent'  stndent^s  gtnde«  From  Kis  Very  ckihihood  be 
n^  a  sehoihar ;  and,  eren  in  a  land  of  scholara  like  GerUbny,  ft  w  men  bav« 
made. a^ more' coasetentioua  use  of  their  intblieot  and  time*  His  learning 
ij^aa  singularly  profi^usd  and  exact,  and  was  diaracteriaed  by  a  high*-toned 
enthusiasm  of  scholarship,  aad  that  Bacved  regard  for  truth  which  is  botk* 
&e. condign  and  the  end  of  all  study*  As  a  potittcian,  Niebuhr  played 
an  amportonl  part  in  the  great  erenti  which  began  with  the  French  Revo^ 
l«lk>n  and  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  He  was  a  thoughtful 
obee]*rer  of  the  morementa  of  parties  and  kingdoms,  and  had  himself  piac* 
tieal  talents  for  political  admnrntration,  #hich  are  rarely  ioiind  in  miion- 
witk  so  much  lemning.  His  lif^  has  the  advantage  of  bein^  the  life  of  a 
nuiB  "kho  was  dosdy  connected  with  eome  of  uie  leading  cabinets  and 
coorta  of  his  age;  while  his  reflective  spirit  made  use 'of  his  knowtedgid  ot 
piist  times  to  repretent  passing  erents  in  aomeihing  of  the  light  of  history 
al  the  Tery  time  they  occurred.  He  Was  ever  drawing  analogies  between 
the  present  and  the  paat,  which  oiabled  him  often  to  comprehend  more 
accimUely  timn  his  neighboun  the  true  character  of  nolidcal  changes,  and' 
te  prediok  the  consequences  ^lat  would  flow  from  tnem.  It  was  in. the 
same  spirit  that  he  often  found  the  due  to  some  difficulty  connected  W)tk 
the  history  of  ancient  states,  in  some  social  cniltom  or  some  political  insti-* 
tvtioii  of  modem  Europe. 

Clodfge  Barthold  Niebufar  was  bom  in  Oepenhagen  in  17T6.  Denmark- 
Iwa  thus  the  hononr  of  his  birih^  though  Germany^  and  especially  Pnsssia^ 
waa  the- chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  statesman.  Hia 
family  bad  k»g  resided  in  Hanorer ;  so  that  he  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
Qflonao^  not  only  by  fiimily  descent^  but'  also  by  his  natural  charact^,  his' 
liraaiy  ajmpatides^  and  bin  ardent  pattiodsnk  His^ther  had  been  senti 
Jif  tlw  IMinsh  ;Gov<acnment  en  an  eiqdoring  expedition  to  die  Bast    After 

*.rtstlfenidtttlcn«faMrttB.  K]ebubr;|Toli.8fo.  C6»pn«n  ft  Hall,  Lonaon.   192. 
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an  ftlMseiiee  of  mk  jBtaB  he  r«laiittdi  toCbf  eiihagoi,  'whnre  4ie  mMA.  nit 
a  h/tee  pmod  be  obtained  acmt  siCuotMnin  DilhiDiiadk,  -a  pnviMn  o£  Bol* 
slein,  and  here  ft  mm  tha/t  Niebidir  ^ent  the  ^arlyyeals  of  hitiife,  ia  a 
neighbourhood  which  had  no  natotai  beautjs  amd  but  ienir  outward  idivaii* 
tages.    His  education  was  carried  on  under  the  immediate  nperintendence 
of  his  father,  who,  though  somewhat  self-willed,  was  a  man  of  pounder&ble 
acquirements,  vast  knowledge  of  the  world,  «Lnd  general  uprig^tAesB  d 
character.     Niebuhr  always  spoke  of  him  with  >great  req^t;  and 'after- 
wards published  his  life  in  a  volume,  whioh  contains  a  hf^rtfell  trihole  to 
his  memory.    From  his  father  he  acquired  his  early  aoquaaBtaaeeshi^  mik 
foreign  countries ;  and  he  tells  us  how  he  hung  on  his  lips  when  hie  secitcd 
to  him  the  legends  of  oriental  romance,  or  the  conquests  of  the  Mosleia  faith. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  nervoua  temperament,  wi^lledueated,  aad 
warmly  Sfttached  to  her  family.    He  resembfed  her  in  ostfraard'appeasante, 
and  also  in  that  delicate  sensibility  which  he  earned  witii  him  snto  lus 
duties  and  friendships — his  joys  and  sorrows-^and,  indeed,  iqto  the  iiore 
ordinary  events  of  life,     Tlie  progress  which  he  made  in  his  early  Vcan  is 
almost  incredible ;  ibr,  at  an  age  when  many  boys  ar^  naatezniig  vie  diA* 
culties  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Niebuhr  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  alwnt 
twenty  languages.    Nor  was  his  learning  on  any  subject  superficial  t  itirts 
an  intellectual  necessity  of  his  nature  to  understoid  fhorou Aly  ^hftt  k 
knew.     He  never  needed  any  outward  impulse  to  study]  arid  yet,  witlii^ 
the  progress  lie  made,  he  modestly  disclaimed  the  many  compliments  f aid 
him,  because,  he  said,  "  he  felt  that  he  did  not  deserve  them."    It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  indications  given  thus  early  of  his  lore  ibr  histoid  and  its 
collateral  stucScs.     We  have  abready  noticed  his  progreelis  in  philology, 
which  was  afterwards  such  an  important  element  in  his  historical  researebcs. 
He  was  also  from  eaidy  life  a  politician :  he  had  an  imagiAary  empiifi 
which  he  called  Low  England,  in  which  wars  were  waged,  aad  treaties  yrw 
struck,  and  laws  were  passed — so  truly  did  the  amusemeftts  of  his  cbild- 
hood  give  intimation  of  the  most  earnest  studies  and  duties  of  his  riper 
years,     ^yhen  the  Turkish  war  broke  out,  his  mind  was  fired  with  the 
theme ;  and  he  had  so  accurately  studied  the  geography  and  history  of  tlie 
country,  that  all  the  details  of  the  war  presented  themselves  to  him  altno^ 
as  vividly  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot.   But  it  was  the  French  Ktevoiatios 
which  engrossed  him  most ;  he  could  not  but  be  ptofouudly  interested  in 
the  stupendous  events  of  the  period,  although,  with  a  sagacity  altogfdief 
beyond  his  years,  he  predicted  its  downward  and  bloody  career. 

The  memory  of  Niebidir  was  quite  cxtraordiaary.  He  rcmembeitd 
almost  everything  that  he  read ;  and  his  knowledge  was  so  admirably  ine* 
thodized,  thai  every  fact  kept  its  distinctive  place  in  his  mind  ^ile  main- 
taining its  true  relation  to  all  other  facts  widi  which  it  had  asy  thing  is 
common.  His  mind  was  not  a -lumber-room,  where  the  most  itfiacelkneoss 
articles  are  heaped  together  without  order ;  but  a  museum,  where  science 
arranges  what  the  greatest  labour  and  perseverance  have  gathered^  "VTe 
may  here  mention  several  proofs  of  this,  taken  from  a  later  period  of  his 
life.  His  wife  and  his  sister  once  took  up  a  volume  of  Gibbon,  and  asioed 
him  every  possible  question  upon  it,  even  about  the  smallest  detaois,  witbont 
his  committing  a  single  blunder.  On  another  occasion  he  was  disQting 
with  some  Austrian  officers  about  the  relative  position  of  difibrent  bodies  of 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  on  examination  Niobuhr's  aceocmt 
proved  the  correct  one,  even  although  these  officers  had  been  pMent  in 
the  battle.     On  another  occasion  he  quoted  incidentally,  to  Biofefl^ 

Wdoker  of  Boiiii>  cortwi  howaetsicid  ranihi  la^iMMm  jmmM  6^ 
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badtaslfTO.  Whiea  we  remember  saeh  pnw6  of  early  tdto^  and  g^tui, 
m  ii^ed  not  wtmder  tlmt,  on  being  «eBt  ^  the  G^jmnaaium,  his  rem^kaUe 
attaiaments  were  at  once  noticed  hj  his  master,  who  was  thereafter  in  the 
bofait  of  making  him  go  through  «  special  course  of  study  for  his  immediate 
benefit.  It  is  interesting  to  Imow  that,  when  his  intellect  was  making  auoh 
rapid  strides,  the  feeHngs  of  his  heart  were  delicate  and  finely-ioned,  eifien 
to  the  deepest  sensibtttty.  He  entered  with  his  whole  sonl  into  the  pathos 
of  the  (keek  Tragedy,  many  passi^s  of  which  often  moved  him  to  tears. 
He  kad  suoh  a  power  of  r^resentmg  what  was  past,  of  filling  up  details 
whh  the  mintttest  accuracy,  of  clotiiing  an  ancient  narrative  with  the  life 
and  lineaments  of  the  most  present  reality,  and  be  was  so  much  in  the 
liabit^  passing  mon^  judgments  on  the  men  and  the  erents  of  antiquity, 
thst  his  classical  studies  exercised  his  heart  and  head  at  once. 

In  1794  he  was  sent  to  the  Unii^nsity  of  Kiel^  where  he  maintained  the 
same  hi^  character  for  scholarship  as  before.  No  better  proof  can  be 
girea  of  his  perseyerafice  than  the  fact  noticed  incidentally  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  one  morning  he  did  not  rise  till  six,  because  of  a  cold.  He 
sajB  in  another  passage,  and  they  are  precious  words  to  every  student  ^»-« 

*Tbe  one  thing  needful  is  to  cultivate  one's  uaderstaDding  for  one's  self>  so  as 
to  reader  it  citable  of  production.  He  who  merely  erams  himself  wiUi  the  con- 
cepHoBs  of  other  men's  minds,  clothed  in  forms  foreign  to  his  own  nature^  will 
never  accomplish  much.  Quiet  and  independent  energetic  industry  can  alone 
attain  to  what  is  true,  and  bring  forth  what  is  really  useful."  ; 

At  Kiel  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  severa!  of  the  profes* 
sors,  who  soon  found  that  his  acquirements  fitted  him  for  the  best  acade- 
mical society.     For  fashionable  society  he  had  the  greatest  possible  dislike, 
partly  fi^om  his  natural  shyness  of  disposition,  but  fer  more  from  his  pro- 
found conviction  that  it  was  a  profitless  dissipation  of  time.    While  here 
be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Hensler,  head  physician  to  the  University. 
A  daughter-in-'law  of  Dr  Hensler's  resided  with  him  after  the  death  of  her 
htisband,  atad  it  is  to  her  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  lettera  in 
Aese  two  volumes  are  addressed.     Niebuhr  became  attached  to  her 
younger  sister,  whom  he  afterwards  married.    These  letters,  addressed  to 
Madame  Hensler,  give  us  the  most  perfect  picture  of  his  habits  and  history. 
Tbey  are  pervaded  by  a  beatrtiful  simplicity  of  feeling;   they  are  the 
tboi^ts  of  his  heart,  apart  from  any  colouring  or  any  restraint ;  and  they 
^ere  continued  in  an  unbroken  series  till  the  period  of  his  death.    The 
vohnnes  before  hs  accordingly  prove,  as  many  recent  examples  have  done, 
tbat  the  best  biographies  are  those  where  a  well-selected  correspondence  is 
joined  together  by  a  thread  of  nairatiye  as  to  the  leading  objects  of  the  life 
recorded.     In  addition  to  his  friends  among  the  professors,  he  here  became 
intimate  with  Count  Btolberg,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  feeling,  who,  like 
many  in  his  day,  was  scared  away  from  the  German  Protestant  Church 
t>y  the  meagreness  of  its  creed,  and  its  inabifity  to  satisfy  liie  wants  of  his 
religious  nature.    At  that  time,  as  since,  Popery  did  all  it  could  to  ration'* 
dizei^  Churches  'of  the  iteformation,  that  men  like  Stolberg  might  seek 
^'i^un  its  pale  a  deeper  faith  and  more  active  piety.    He  also  enjoyed  Ae 
frienddiip  of  Count  Moltke,  a  man  of  sincere  patriotism,  who  regarded  the 
ftench  Kevolution  at  the  first  as  tiie  dayspring  of  liberty  to  the  nations, 
yet  who  settled  do^  mto  a  kind  of  politick  despair  when  all  his  hopes 
^'^e  blighted  by  its  unparstHeled  crimes.    He  was  also  the  firiend  of  Klop- 
stock,  the  poet,  and  Jacobi,  the  philosopher.    Still,  witii  all  these  raiied 

i^neoGitt  Mooaft  MD;  he  sh9irea  »  iacceaiiiig  pamoa  for&e  study  of 
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antiquity,  and  regarded  the  exposition  of  its  social  life  as  the  proper  Toca* 
tion  to  which  Proyidence  called  him.  He  lived  more  and  more  in  the  past, 
and  all  his  studies  were  ancilhuy  to  history. 

After  leaving  the  university,  and  when  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  Le 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Schimmelman,  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Finance.  Notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience,  he  did  hb  work 
to  the  high  satisfaction  of  all,  and  found  leisure  for  his  favourite  researches 
amidst  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  public  business.  From  a  very  early  period 
he  had  been  familiar  with  the  English  language ;  he  had  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  the  English  people,  and  had  admired  the  pervading  spirit  of 
their  history.  When  a  student  at  Kiel  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
writings  of  men  like  Algernon  Sydney,  and  in  a  letter  written  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  he  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  of  his 
character  and  life.  By  his  father's  permission,  he  visited  England  and 
Scotland  in  1798  and  1799.  His  visit  to  this  coimtry  tended,  on  the  whole, 
to  deepen  his  respect  for  both  nations  alike  in  their  consistency  of  pur- 
pose, their  love  of  truth,  their  practical  sense,  and  general  intelligence. 
*^  I  know  no  nation,"  he  says,  "  to  which  I  would  rather  belong  as  a  citizen 
than  the  English."  He  spent  his  time  in  London  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  details  of  our  political  and  social  eco- 
nomy ;  and  also  in  ransacking  some  of  the  London  libraries  for  materials 
in  his  historical  investigations.  After  doing  so  he  repaired  to  Edinboigh, 
where  he  spent  the  next  winter  at  our  metropolitan  university.  His  principal 
aim  in  coming  to  Scotland  was  to  study  the  physical  sciences,  imder  men 
like  Hope,  and  Robinson,  and  Playfair ;  and  thereby  he  at  once  enlarged 
and  enriched  his  mind.  He  pays  a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  the  talents  of 
his  different  teachers,  and  makes  the  remark  which  may  flatter  our 
national  pride,  that  he  believed  Scotland  contained  a  larger  number  of 
cultivated  minds  than  any  other  nation.  At  the  same  time  ne  expressed  a 
poor  opinion  as  to  our  attainments  in  philology — a  censure  which  still  holds 
good  in  the  main.  He  respected  what  he  saw  of  Scottish  piety,  although 
in  days  of  Moderate  ascendancy  like  these,  he  seems  to  have  found  much 
that  was  practically  akin  to  the  nationalism  of  his  own  land.  He  spent 
some  time  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  our 
system  of  agriculture  and  the  general  condition  of  the  peasantij.  That 
which  he  felt  the  want  of  most  among  Scotchmen  was  the  outward  ex- 
pression to  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
German  character  and  society.  Niebuhr  had  so  much  of  their  gemiith — 
his  ardent  temperament  was  ever  so  ready  to  give  utterance  to  its  emotions 
and  sympathies,  that  he  felt  repelled  by  the  reserve  in  which  our  couoitiy- 
men  often  shroud  themselves,  and  which  often  seems  to  foreigners  incom- 
patible with  deep  feeling  or  hearty  friendship. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1800  he  married  Amelia  Behrens,  and 
found  in  her  society  a  constant  source  of  happiness  to  the  very  end  of  her 
days.     She  was  indeed  the  fit  companion  of  such  a  man ;  for  she  had  a 

fitted  mind,  and  entered  with  hearty  enthusiasm  into  all  his  studies.  Sbe 
ad  also  a  most  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit,  which  lent  its  chiarm  to  their 
whole  domestic  life.  At  this  time  he  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  of  public 
duty  at  the  Danish  Board  of  Trade,  where  his  perseverance  enabled  mm  to 
get  through  an  unusual  amount  of  financial  business;  and  he  ever  returned 
to  his  home  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  those  he  loved,  and  to  find  in  it  a 
constant  encouragement  to  private  study  and  public  duty.  *^  HappiBeBS," 
says  he,  ^^  is  a  poor  word ;  find  a  better  1  A  life  of  fuU  employmeiit,  com- 
bing with  9&c^mt^  of  miud,  protects  and  heightens  the  capaicit/  i»  happi* 
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ness.  Ey^n  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  btniness  contribute  to  the  calm  self- 
approTal,  which  to  me  is  the  essential  condition  of  enduring  happiness." 
But  this  season  of  peaceful  labour  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  hoarse  roice 
of  war,  and  by  the  crash  of  fallen  kingdoms.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz 
came,  and  with  it  the  complete  ascendancy  of  Napoleon.  Niebuhr  saw  at 
a  glance  that  a  crisis  in  the  afikirs  of  Europe  had  arriyed.  Most  charac- 
teristically he  proyed  himself  the  scholar  and  patriot  at  once,  by  trans- 
lating the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  and  showing  the  close  pax^llelism 
between  the  aggressions  of  Philip  and  those  of  the  French.  In  1806  he 
left  Copenhagen,  and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  Danes.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Berlin,  the  battle  of  Jena  took  place, 
which  was  more  disastrous  to  Prussia  than  that  of  Austerlitz  had  been  to 
Austria.  There  was  eyery  thing  to  discourage  such  a  man  from  engaginff 
in  the  seryice  of  the  state  at  such  a  time ;  and  yet  these  disasters  endeared 
the  cause  of  Germany  the  more  to  his  heart,  though  it  was  like  the 
joining  a  forlorn  hope.  It  is  beyond  our  proyince  to  refer  minutely  to 
Niebuhr  s  labours  as  a  statesman  at  this  emergency.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  for  years  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  statesmen;  and 
that  his  advice  was  asked  in  the  most  momentous  political  transactions. 
He  displayed  all  that  magnanimity  under  suffering  of  which  the 
Prusssians  then  gave  an  illustrious  example,  and  which  reflects  on  them 
move  honour  than  the  rapid  rise  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  Frederic  the  Great.  He  fled  from  Berlin  at 
the  approach  of  the  French;  he  had  often  to  shift  his  residence  with  the 
changes  of  the  seat  of  war ;  and  he  undertook  many  journeys  with  the  risk 
of  life  and  limb.  His  wife,  too,  was  ever  at  his  side,  and  though  her  priva- 
tions and  fatigues  weakened  her  delicate  frame,  she  was  as  araent  a  patriot 
as  himself,  and  fully  caught  the  spirit  of  self- sacrifice  exhibited  to  the  na- 
tion by  the  noble-minded  wife  of  the  king.  No  better  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  value  of  Niebuhr's  political  labours  than  the  fact,  that  he  was  per- 
sonally solicited  by  the  king  to  continue  in  his  service,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  from  confidence  in  his  character  that  the  Dutch  advanced  the  loan, 
which  enabled  Prussia  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  Napoleon.  His  whole 
public  duties  were  characterised  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  of 
politics ;  by  great  skill  in  the  adjustment  of  the  most  complicated  details ; 
and  above  all,  by  an  unbending  integrity  which  could  not  oe  guilty  of  the 
slightest  fraud  in  word  or  deed.  He  was  a  Roman  indeed,  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  state. 

The  year  1810  brought  this  part  of  Niebuhr  s  political  life  to  a  close. 
He  was  then  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  spent  about  thirteen  of  these 
years  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment was  a  misunderstanding  with  Count  Hardenberg  as  to  the  policy  he 
recommended,  and  the  want  of  that  open  and  frank  treatment  at  his  hands, 
which  Niebuhr  showed  to  all,  and  which  he  expected  in  return.  The 
University  of  Berlin  was  founded  in  the  same  year,  and,  at  his  request,  a 
literary  and  academical  office  was  assigned  to  him.  He  was  appointed 
Historiographer  to  the  King,  in  the  room  of  Johannes  Yon  MtiUer,  and 
began  his  prelections  on  the  history  of  Rome.  The  work  of  an  instructor 
of  youth  was  that  which  he  had  set  before  him  from  his  earliest  years,  as 
altogether  most  congenial  to  his  taste.  The  establishment  of  this  great 
school  of  learning  forms  an  era  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Germany,  for 
the  men  who  were  its  first  professors  were  so  renowned  in  their  diffisrent 
walks,  that  they  at  once  gave  that  celebrity  to  Berlin,  which  in  other  cases 
haa  been  gained  by  the  venerable  associations  of  learning  during  many 
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getnemldoTa.  Nielndir  entered  ivith  obanaMrkAf  4niSbnmmrk  into  hk 
ftGademicsil  duties.  His  leotniieg  pa  Rottian  hktaty  oeuteined  die  gem  of 
faia  liistQncal  work  |  and  snsh  ffaa  tke  sncoeaB  irtixk  atfteodsd  them^  that 
they  fbnned,  according  to  Savigny,  ^'  the  fairest  harbinger  of  the  ftitaie 
eminenee  of  the  tbuA&uI  mdreafsity.^  lu  bdditiim  t»  the  stadenta,  who 
attended  in  great  ^  munbets^  he  was  faonouired  by  the  pcceenoe  of  znany  oi 
the  pxofesserB)  and  pnblic  menof  •  all  naaloii  They  loYed-him  as  a  jnan, 
and  hoBiOnDedhhn  as  a  scholar;  and  their  ^6neroueaip|)lauBe  male  him  fed 
that  hb  labfturs  were  aj^reeiated  by  the  very  eiass  whom  he  wished  tnoit 
to  influence  aord  n^aold.  Sa^vvgny  addsr  that  ^^  his  heavos  feli  ^  if  trans* 
ported  into  eoideftt  times,  when  the  public  reading  of  new  works:  supplied 
the  place  of  our  printed  books^  and  there  was  a  less  extended  ^ireaii^n, 
yet  they  made  a  warmer  and  more  personal  impression/'  Hus  is  the 
time  of 'Niebuhr*8  life  on  which  he  erer  afberwards  looked  back  with  gresM 
pleasure*  He  was  no  longer  involred  in  the  tinrmoil  of  politios^htf 
inteUeot  was  in  the  greatest  productive  vigour— the  course  of  cbmestie  life 
and  hi^^ess  was  as  yet  undisturbed  by  eiathly  trial — every  thing,  in  a 
word,  was  favoui^ble  to  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  mind,  and  of  hit 
heart's  affections.  Among  the  professors  \fere  men  like  Scdileiennaoher, 
Savigny,  Buttmann,  and  Heindorff,  who  formed  *  society  unodg  them* 
selves,  ohiefly  for  philological  studies ;  they  all  Idliouied  to  raise  me  cba< 
racter  of  the- new  university,  and  they  mmniained,  in  times  of  trial  and 
peril,  the  closest  friendAip  throughout  life.  Niebuhr  was  employed  abo 
in  superintending  the  studMS  of  the  Grown  Prince-^now  Eling  of  Pjusma  " 
of  whom  he  often  wrote  in  the  highest  terms,  both  as  r^^ds  his  mental 
and  his  moral  qualities. 

We  are  compelled,  £rom  want  of  space,  to  notice  very  briefly  the  after  part 
of  his  ii^e.  His  wife  had  been  long  delicate,  and  died  on  the  2l8t  of  June 
1S15«— the  very  week  in  which  the  power  of  Nap<^oawas  finally  overthrown 
at  Waterioo.  Niebuhr  might  wdl  rejoice,  because  of  the  new  hopes  which 
arose  in  the  crashed  and  bleeding  heart  of  Europe ;  and  yet  he  was  lo 
thoroughly  oterwhelmed  by  his  private  sorrows,  that  he  referred  but  little  to 
public  events— and  never  was  completely  himself  again.  All  his  letters  aft 
full  of  the  most  tender  alhisions  to  her  deadi.  He  had,  he  saya,  no  other 
desire  than  to  be  buried  in  her  gfave«  So  severe  was  the  shock  he  reoetved 
at  this  time,  that  he  was  unfitted  for  continuous  intellectual  exertion.  Still, 
there  was  one  incident  which  had  afterwards  all  the  power  of  a  motive  to 
greater  exertion  than  ever ;  and  that  was  her  dying  request  that  he  should 
finish  his  history.  In  1816  he  married  a  niece  of  Madame  Handler,  and 
set  out  to  Rome  as  ambassador  fh>m  Prussia  to  the  Papal  Court*  He  oeca- 
pied  there  the  position  which  has  at  other  times  been  occupied  bj  men  so 
distinguished  as  Humboldt  and  Bunsen.  His  journey  to  the  south  wm 
continued  by  slow  stages,  and  was  marked  by  hu  fonner  zeal  in  ransack* 
ing  the  libraries  which  were  on  his  way,  especially  those  at  Munich  and 
Yerona.  On  passing  through  the  Tyrol,  he  showed  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
meet  with  some  of  die  peasants  who  had  signalized  themselves  so  much 
against  the  French.  We  cannot  refor  in  detail  to  his  impressions  of  Italy 
^-^uffice  it  to  state*penerally,  that,  on  arriving  at  Borne,  he  had  so  viridljr 
represented  the  reality  to  his  mind,  that  ^^  nothing  about  the  niins  was  new 
to  him."  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases^  the  reality  is  so  very  different  horn 
the  conception,  as  completely  to  effiEioe  it,  or  to  make  the  recalling  of  h 
difficult  from  the  violence  of  the  contrast.  He  had  often  dunishei  the 
hope  of  visiting  Italy,  and  his  wish  was  at  last  gratified ;  akhongk  ait  efciy 

9tep  he  w«9  hamied  by  the  tememfanmoe  vi  Im  whole  M^  mdimiv 
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AozoQgUy  identified  with  hb  own.  When  he  thoi^^  o£  the  departed 
gloiy  <»  andent  Bome,  he  felt  a  fiuf  deeper  mekncholy  eteeUng  a?er  him 
than  tiiat  inmiced  by  the  sudit  of  its  rums — eren  imax  the  deeobtioQ  of 
hieownh^ 

Niebnfar  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  establish  definite,  relationa  between 
Pniaaui  and  the  Papal  Oourt ;  he  had  to  wait  for  four  yean  until  hie  full 
instmotiens  eame,  and  at  last  he  settled  many  long^^ionleited  j^ointe  tf 
policy.  He  had  a  hi^h  respect  for  the  personal  eharaoter  of  Kne  YIL 
and  Oardinal  Gonsaln ;  nay,  such  was  hu  influenee  orer  thcni^  that  he 
had  their  fullest  sanction  to  establish  the  service  of  ibe  German  XVotestant 
Church  in  connection  with  the  embassy.  The  Cherati^  Bunien«  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Prussian  embaesy  at  Rome»  has  written  an  aooount 
of  hii  character  and  doings  as  a  dipJomatiBt,  in  which  he  talk  us  that 
he  gained  his  end  by  the  breadth  and  pexspicacity  of  his  views,  and 
by  that  straightforward  dealing  which  marked  his  whole  intercourse  with 
bis  fellow-men.     Prussia  has  the  same  dass  of  politico-ecelesiaatioal 

Questions  to  settle,  from  its  possession  of  the  Rhme  Pronaces,  that 
Iritain  has  from  the  possession  of  Ireland.  Niebuhr  certainly  hekl 
views  on  the  matter  veiy  different  firom  those  held  by  the  majority  of 
British  Protestants.  At. the  same  time  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  tho^ 
rough  Protestant;  he  utterly  scouted  the  idea  of  a  uni(m  between  the 
Bomish  and  Protestant  churches  then  in  vogue^  and  deplored  tibe  cases 
so  firequent  in  Rome,  where  the  magnificence  oi  art  le^ds  those  who  make 
it  a  study  or  profession,  to  espouse  the  religion  which  unites  the  dootrinee 
of  faith  with  the  representations  of  sense,  and  thereby  gives  the  fullest 
scope  for  artistic  genius.  He  ever  regarded  the  period  of  German  history 
which  treats  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  as  its  golden  age ;  and  he 
Altered  with  his  whole  heart  into  the  plan  of  maintuning  the  Protestand 
worship  in  Rome  amidst  superstitions  which  he  and  Arnold  both  thought 
little  better  than  those  of  the  ancient  mythology.  If  he  needed  any  thma 
to  confirm  him  in  his  Protestantism,  he  found  it  in  the  miserably  degraded 
condition  of  the  Italian  people.— as  an  evidence  of  the  social  tendency  of 
Bomamsm.  In  fact,  hie  existence  was  embittered  by  the  thought  of  the 
contrast  between  the  Rome  of  the  Cesars  and  the  Rome  of  the  Popes;  fi>r  no 
man  could  have  a  stronger  opinion  than  he  of  the  utter  untruthmlness  and 
treachery  of  the  modem  Romans  of  the  absence  of  all  true  nobility  oi 
character  among  them,  and  the  presence  of  every  thing  to  make  their  reli« 
gion  a  form  or  a  farce. 

Hii  residence  in  Rome  dosed  in  1823.  At  his  own  request  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  embassy,  and  he  removed  to  Bonn,  where  he  resumed  hie 
academical  duties,  and  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Here  his  life  had 
much  in  common  vrith  the  part  of  it  spent  in  Berlin ;  and  thus  his  name 
is  associated  with  the  early  renown  of  both  univosities.  He  lived  in  peaoe 
in  the  bosom  of  his  fiaunily,  cmd  with  a  select  cirde  of  friends ; — ^his  whole 
habits  and  tastes  were  of  the  most  simple  kind  ;•— he  k^t  aloof  front  ordi- 
nary society,  and  engaged  in  his  work  with  ccmscientious  neaL  He  had 
continued  at  interval,  while  in  Rome,  the  composition  of  his  history;  and 
here  he  set  himself  to  it  in  good  earnest,  and  also  inspired  his  students  with* 
his  olaasioal  enthusiasm^  Many  cimtroversies  were  raised  as  to  his  princi* 
plee  of  criticism ;  bat  he  came  to  be  regarded  at  last  as  the  fi>under  of  a 
new  school  of  history,  and  he  recdved  the  most  flatterinf^  pioo6  of  the 
ptogress  made  by  his  opinions  both  in  England  and  America*  One  iad* 
jlent  may  give  an  idea  of  the  esteon  in  whkh  he  was  held.  Hia  honee 
dflstMyed  by  fire^  and  ii  was  isBiid  that  Aemanneeript  of  the  leoond 
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the 

hititaBtfa^r  tefecher,  imd  of  the  hi^h  valtie  WhtcH  fhet  set  on  W'ejc^osl- 
tb^of  atotiquity.  He  «ed  ab'meWbkt  suddenly  6n  iUMith  Jimniif/  IsSl!; 
aiid hit ^i^f*^' ^o hrf4'been \oixg delidkte;  follo^^ed' hint,  in nitie  dkp^,io the 
gtare.  The  |*^ent  Kint'of  RruSsia  has  et-ected  a  heaiitiftd  ihomiiiient  to 
bi»  memoiy  itithe  chirrdi^ard  of  Botlti  ;"dnd  c^tdnly,  among  the:inany 
in^ferwdi]^  objfect»  inttfat"n€iighh6urh6od,  ftWhaYe  ttiote  noble  or  iliij)re8- 
SCTiB  urisooiatiottA'than  th^'^ve '6f  Ni^buhr. 

1'  Our  limilsiquke  {M-el;lade  ns  from  qnoHn^  any  "paste^  from  theai 
TOlumes,  f)eh  as  th^y  to^'wiAi  th^  treasdres  of  profound  scholarship,  tmi 
^geStive  fhonght,  and  moral  reflection.  'What  is  the  View  in  ithich  they 
|i^ent  Ntefeuhr  to  us  ?  Firit^  foolcing  at  hint  as  a  man  of  literatttfe'  and 
kaming,  wfe  see*  at  a  glAnce  the  high  phice  which  he  holds  even  among  the 
most  erudite  Germans. '  He  was  a  student,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
woipd  ;  and  i?e  m«st  equhlly  admit'  his  pre-eminence  in  hife  fhrourite  de- 
portmtnt  of'histoty,  and  his  singularly  raried  knowledge  in  other  branches 
of  sMidy,'  as'  well*, as  in  the  practical  affairs*  of  life.  He  seemed  boni 
wifth  an -in^tnctiye  facility  b'ofh  fdf  scholarship  anfl  for  business';  and  yet 
Trithf'ail  Ms'gehius,'  he  was  a  m&n  of  untiring  perseverance.  He  laboured 
ia'tife''tWe&t'of  his  bro#,  andhad  always  to  bontend  with  a'niatnjally 
deKojDtecoirstiftrtlon.  The  casie  df  Niebuhr  adds  sdothet  nan^e  to  the 
eNnlogde  of  gj^eaft  inett  who  "have  tmced  their  attainments  fermore  to  their 
'poWefs  6f  aj^plittitioii  than  to  any  natural  difference  between  themanJ 
their  felldws.  Hfe  had'dlso'  in  a  high  degree  the  moral  qualifications  of 
tiie'geiideirt-J.theardeiit'loVe  of  truth  and  rever^hce  fot  goodness.'  Vo  one 
cant^ftd  these  Itttei^withotit  carrying  away  some"  wholesome  influence 
IwA  aaito  the  trUe  systerti  of  intdlectual  cultute,  and  ad'  to  the  rieht  motol 
ertimme'of 'men  Afad  thinfi:s.'    This  nrid  moral  ^ense  he  8hoS?fed  in  his  ovu 


bb'many  h«vi  mistaken  for  mere  egotismi. ' '  Altliis  qualifications,  both 
leild  And  iietoft,  wete  btoughf  to  bear  6n  the  stody  of  hifetoi^yi  Hii  great 


afc'a'fecholaf  and  nistoriah.  He  made  no  parade  of  learning;  he 
hated  ev«jything'  that  savonred  of  mere  display ;  lie  insisted  on  vending 
et%ry> opinion  at  first  hand,  andneVer  ttiikea  to  the  reftrenfces  of  bthers; 
h6  fwaM  .th\l9  thbroughlj^  bd'HScientiotis  5tt  fevery  If Ae  he  vrbfe.  •  A'nd  it  vtaS 
thwsihi^redisci^linfein  stddy  which  gaVehim  tlat  doiifidfenWin'his'ipinioiis 

efhei^ 

■lelit  ii«8  in  giving 

iidenee^  ais  Daltbn 

Biiniiig  wtec  the  i 

nomem^  ^itsr  feocialiife,  airil^hen  ihakinf  (!hJs  generaiizatidn'lhe  StatiJarf 

oil  cH«k;i6tn  a^  to  -what  was  matter  6f  Mt.  and  What  wtis  tdM*  l*«n4 

or  myth.'  In  the  *ppHedtl6ii'  of  bii*  te^tHod,  he  shbwefl  e±fi}abffl6«y 

pbwei'of  liistorical  iinagiiiAtion ;  'but  dn  this^'tve'canji^l  dWilh ,'  *'  " '  . 

'>^Ii1iW'ldok:  mfw'&t^the  mgiQia  phase  '6f'his  chii^'cf^'lherii  fen^ 

©toy  iway -  totictt  to  leam'from  it.    -Any'strch  fe^itiate  jhyfik^'fe^^ 

^hicJioNtSthe'corf^idertftioti'by  thb  religion^  •ehfttttrfey  "df'hiS  *fl?^; 

Nieb«ki*i*lot  •few  Oh  elil  times ;  for  his  was  an  age  in' Wld^h  fhlrteWturf 

^Bcnt  had  less  poirerthan  in  imy  age  since  the  HeforrirtiifdiA.  *  He  hfld 

dmost  no  means  of  knoWn^  wWt  true  rehgion  wsk  feiCh^  li  Wrf  tttficrs 

houieor  in>thie  pulpite'tJf  his  neighbourhood ;' 'ahd  t^t' Wk  WKdlii*1icart 

yriaroeil  fi»'«ymfeihingM6r6'hi'kecfping  ^tttt^^ 

We  have  -  seen  already  Iro  Whigb-toii^d '  his'  ttorrfl  UMi'i^m'ii^ 

bat  ieel  thfrt,  xttxAtr  b^tt^r  influences,  he  xiiight  hare  b&6id6  i'tdfy^^ 


i'Qn,t,,fpi^:m^ci^^Qrf  j^ided^fnap.  Mik^  a^me, timet  taking  hia  ttfeoi 
it«t{m4fi)>,tliqre  is  mudiL  that  \»  deficient)  i^id  ini|ph  to  ^dfj^cev;  Wtf  rathet 
9^e  tfte  lA^iuqi^  9^;  ;^  ^fUgi«i&  ejjfip$^ijli,,q|ruggl^  tifaan 

tlu^  .clpr  ^^^ibitiQix  .g(f  ^e  C&nstia^  charac<fr.aiijajlife»  1  I^4s  undeniabb 

T^elju.^Q^i  th^lrequeflLt  o?curxe?iccia the: ijlaa^i^ip-rTTvehUf  adtnchio^ to 
t)}gm.a,fc^bjgher  niefipvig.  ,pn  ^bedqath-pf  iisf^jfe^iwefiiid/the  aad 
^V£W,^,m  hjs  ie^t^s, pf.4isfe?t,r^eij^(^  tP-the  c^naotetiftiiaj o£.th&<x08pel^«^ 
and  that,  too,  when  his  whole  :^ii7ei.i[V'a^,,^tirrQd  -to tjiU.Yeitl^  d^tlisi' 
X^\V^  ^^ei3ah«r,,>ojnrfver,Mtt»at  ^htppe  aj^  ,?I^a?:.«jiarks..of.i>i»gtcBi' H>n 
fproparing^jdifT^/ei^l;,  ,«Uge&  of .  hU.Jif^  «At  firM)  t^  waaidi^pMied  tar 
helieTe,  the  difficulties  ot  tlna/ Gospels  so  great,, .as  to  make • -the  idea,  of 
my  hannoAy  in^possible.  3a|  it  is  well  kooirii  tha<t^  at  n  lafiet  period, 
he  expressed  t^e  profoun^est  conyiction  of  their .  truth,  after  he  ]^ad>  sp*^ 
pli^d  to  tbepi  the  severest  tests  of  historical  criticismk,  The,«arly  bi»^ 
toxj  of  Rome  was  found  wanting,  while  the  Qospel/s-had  all.the  simpficit^ 
and  sublimity  of  truth..  There  seems,  to  have  o^ten  .floated  before  his 
Qoul  the ,  image  of  the  Sayiour,  as  the  embodiment  of  all  exceUeace. 
In  difiJ^rent  passages  of  his  letters,  he  express^  his  abhorrence  of 'the 
l^ationalism  of  his  dav,  .which  dest^yod  the  element  of  religion  altogether  j 
anti  Ijie^comph^p^d  o/ijt$  !Pantbeism,  that  it.  left  /him,  only  abst^etiona  inw 
stead  ofaperspi^l  Cfo^,  and  ;i.,UYfpg  JJe<j!fieme^,  pnd,a.^iie.iTOTOorfcalityt- 
Li.th^  ediff^Oi[i  of,  hi;9  ^on  SJ^arc^.hq  sta»te^,  ^g^^.and.^^fn,  U#>|nM>^ 
ipvjx^  desire  that  be  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lordi  and  in 
the  firm  belief  of  the  gre^t  doctrines  and  realities  ofithe  Bible.  ;Ai)td  when 
^e  enjoyed  the  priTilege  of  haying  a  chaplain  attached  to  the  embassy  «J6 
^(^jae^  he  entered  with  heart  and  90u}  intio  the  servjce.of  the.  9a|MxtiiaByy 
93fiAy  we  would  fain  hppe,  came  graduaUy  to  q^pj^ri^i^^e  the  .tranafocmliii^ 

Kwer  pf  the  Gospel*  Certain  it  is,  .that  bis  n^m^haf  be^.pften^aoted 
men  like  Keander,  as  if  fh«5e  who'knew  hii?a  heft  .believed  that  he  w«» 
pqt  almost,  but  altogether  a  Christian*  It  may  ji^yf  b^eni-wi^h  hiln  lad 
^hen  a  cold  spring  extenas  its  influence  througnoiit  the  mo^tba  that  §»U 
Iow«  f^id  prevents  the  fruits  of  autunxa  from  reaching  fuU  m^t!Mty'«>  fOd 
s^iJich  ^  matter  we  4are  not  dogmatize*,  put.ipi^  welTeieKcis^  the^xdiaritjf^ 
^hich  hopeth  all  thingSj—especially  when  0hris,t  said, of  si^h  loenlthftt 
Chey  were  not  far  from  tie  langdom  of  God..  ^heiMi^fOf  i^homtheir^ 
ipinds  us  most  is  Macintosh;  for,  like  him,, h^  bad  all  the  eleQieniteof** 
most  lovable  nature,  and  drew  around  him,  wherever  he  wen%  a  circle  of 
devqted  ^iends-^like  him,  too,  his  favjDurite  study  was  lii&to^y.aiad<pcliti^ 
Qsl  pcience-*-like  him,  he.had  ^ mpral  nature,  tb^t  s^^m^d.eyei^  pointmgtto 
Chiistianity  as  containing  the  true  reyelatipn  ,of  the  mpiral  .laip<9  and  the 
irue  me^n^  of  obedience  to  it,  through  the  merits  apd.  mercy  of  God's  fiouw 
And  as  Macintosh  seems  to  have  been  lad  to  feel  practically  on  hi»  deaithi 
b^d  that  "  Jesus  and  love  were  the  same  thin^,"  so  may  Niebuhc'also  h(ive 
foVud  in  Christ  both  grace  and  truth.  Be  this  a^  it  may»  there  is  a  wide 
contrast  between  hipx  and  a  man  like  Arnold,  wh,o,  with  the  same  profbund 
i^nowledge  of  antiquity,  and  the  same  subject  of  Roman,  iustoryi  toi  deid 

S'ith,  ever  turned  away  from  the  moral,  imperfections  and  oormptionft  of 
lese  anciebt  states,  to  that  living  Saviour,  who  is  at  once  the  standard  and 
ge  source  of  holiness  to  the  soul.   Arnold  confessed  his  obligaticois  to  Nie** 
jhrt  as  having  taught  him  how  to  study  histpry  airight .  H<^^4nja)ck  mi^t 
^i^t^uhf  have^  leam^4  &^")  Arnold  as^,9  tbat,mps^t  w/)nderfui  p^yieagetof  ail 
'  t^y/^r?^ ^^^  ,9f  the,l^cjapQ^tign^Jmi,^^^  atoi?i!^twen^  ao4.f)tm^lJifol 
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THE  DOCTMNB  OF  ELEOHON  feet,  when  letting  alone  for  UiaiimfliU 

AND  THE  PERSON  OP  CHBMrr.  J^  Mr^lS^^^tt  S; 

^Hout  amltoero9»  tkcU  motmkUnf"  aajB  Book  of  Life,  Ton  allow  yonr  eoul  to 

an  anzioQB  sooli  pointing  to  the  doo-  think  of  OMH  hmtelf.    Will  ChiM  hmr 

trine  of  electing  love.    'VHow  am  I  to  t^  refuse  a  coming  sinner  t    He  caa- 

find  mysdf  among  the  nnmber  of  the  not;  for  it  is  written^ "  Uim  that  oometb 

elect  I  **    ^  And,"  aaja  another^  ^  if  yon  nnto  me  I  will  ti»  nolwm  east  ont**-* 

eannoi  assure  me  that  the  bkK>d  of  (John  ¥1.37).    He  will  not  say  that  he 

Christ  was  intended  as  much  for  me  as  has  not  a  pnce  sniCcient  to  pay  for  yos. 

for  Peter  or  Paul,  Mary  Magdalene  or  He  will  not  say  that  the  foundation  is 

Mary  of  Bethany,  how  can  I  rest  on  it!*'  not  broad  enough  for  von  to  build  oa. 

Another,  yet  more  bold,  comes  forward  He  will  not  say  that  he  has  not  love 

and  declares,  that  **  if  Christ  did  not  die  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  have  eompssnoa 

alike  for  all  men,  and  bear  all  sinners  en  you.    You  may  not  be  aUa  tomake 

alike  on  his  heart  when  he  die^  then  out  from  some  u  €krnf§  tpordli  wbt- 


there  is  no  truth  for  a  sinner  seeking  ther  or  not  there  be  room  for  you;  but 

salvation  to  rest  upon.**  irv  Ckrit^i  iUort,— appeal  to  him  as  one 

Now,  to  all  those  travellers  who  would  who  "  receiveth  sinnersy**— and  tell  bin 

willinglv  find  out  that  there  is  no  such  that  such  are  yon. 
mountain  as  electing  love,  because  they        Kever  f<niget  the  Syrophenldan  mo- 

iancy  it  is  an  insuperable  one,  we  say  at  therms  dealing  with  the  Lord.    It  is  s 

onoe,  the  Ptfnoa  if  the  Lord  Jtwt  UandM  case  recorded  as  if  on  Very  piu]PM»  £v 

•»  ftcmt  qf  that  jfhriwt  fmmntain,  whose  such  a  state  of  soul  as  your's.   This  wo- 

top  touches  heaven;  and  you  have  to  do  man  came,  full  of  desire  and  hopei  but 

wSh  hit  Per9(M  ere  you  set  a  foot  on  that  was  told,  ^^  I  am  not  $wt  but  to  the  kd 

mountain.  theepqfihehouteqfltraeL**   Was  not  this 

Our  warrant  for  believing  in  Christ  is  consenting  her  at  onoe  with  the  dark- 

nmply  this,  that  he  cries  to  the  children  «t  shadow  of  the  higheet  height  of  ths 

of  men,  ^  To  yon,  0  smb,  I  call."    And  mountain  of  Election  t  It  mrnti  to  sajf^ 

he  bids  them  AUi^comein  the  first  plaoe  "  There  is  no  place  for  yon."    It  did 

toBixsELF.  Come  and  see  (&t«P«rioii. —  not  leave  her  an  opening,-a8  in  your 

(Prov.  viii.  2.)    "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  oftse,  to  say,  ^  Possibly  I  am  in  the  num- 

him  come  to  sm  and  drink.*' — (John  vii.  ber,"— it  eeemed  to  deny  that  she  wis 

97-)    ^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  thought  of  at  alL    If  ever  there  was  s 

and  are  heavy  (laden,"  (Matt  zL  28),  trying  case,  it  was  here.    Bat  how  did 

toUing  UB  that  moantain  with  a  load  on  tms  woman  act  1    She  did  not  tir  to 

jrour  souls  that  almost  orushes  yon  at  prove  (as  some  do  in  our  day)  that  there 

^very  step.  was  not,  and  could  not  be  sucJi  a  thint 

AU  your  difficulties  about  election  are  as  ffpecial,  electing  love,— but  dhe  left 
thns  set  aside  for  the  time,-,  set  aside  that  difficulty  to  be  solved  by  the  Loid 
nntil  yonhave/wfui  (^ria  himee^f,  "  who  himself,and  threw  herself  npon  tImPl^ 
will  diow  yon  phiinly  of  the  Father"  in  eonqf  Jmu,  8he  renewed  her  appeal  to 
4ue  time.  All  yonr  diffionliiea  about  hm»df.\  "Lord,  help  me."  *TMk, 
election  are  in  this  manner  transferred  Lord,  but  the  dogs  (and  sudh  am  I)  un- 
to Ckrid  AtMM^,  who  it  is  (and  not  we)  der  the  table  eat  of  the  crumhe.**  ^ 
that  niust  reconcile  the  universal  OBdl  probed  his  heart;  she  believed  thero 
with  his  special  love  to  his  elect.  Well,  were  depths  of  mercy  there;  and  she 
he  content  to  leave  the  difficulty  with  found  she  waa  right !  She  baa  left  us  s 
Jesus;  and  meanwhile  deal  with  a  ptt-^  proof  that  when  a  sinner  repata  fo  the 
aoeol  Saviour,  not  with  words,and  doo-  rerson  of  the  living  Saviouv  tbaft  n> 
innei^  and  propositions*  Say,  if  yon  ner  is  at  once  met  by  him ;  and  the 
wiU,  '<  Perhaps  I  am  not  electe4  t>Ad  if  gracious  colloquy  begiii%  **  Cbaw  aoa^M 


the  Peimn  of  Christ,  and  throw  thyself    heen  at  toanUtf  they  dMh$Mtmm: 

•i  his  feet  ihep  ha9e  bee»  a$  wisiioa,  1I9  mB  l»  « 

^Kow,yoa  do  throw  yourself  at  Christ's   tpooi'*    Belieyestthoathiaf   fiiMtter* 
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lug  this,  thy  soul  aball  find  acceptance  ru  to  ita  native  element,  the  dost;  and 

with  God;  and  in  the  same  hour,  thy  what,  then,  can  the  Almighty  do  with 

Lord  will  let  thee Jmow  Ihat  he  bad.UiiB  thefom  of  godliiieM witjxont  the  power! 

m  his  heart  frona  eternity.  Offensive  to  him,  must  it  not  very  soon 

It  is  thus  that  an  anxioussoul's  stnm-  also  be  removed  entirely  out  of  his 

bHng  on  the  difficulty  of  election  may  eight! 

become  a  real  advantage.  It  guides  the  Havie  I  a  reader,  at  any  time,  who  is 
soul  away  from  a  being  io  a  perton.   His  disposed  to  object  here,  and  say,  "  But 
fiiBt  question  now  is  not.  What  does  how  is  all  this !     After  lamenting  over 
Christ  think  of  me !  but,  "What  am  I  to  the  degeneracy  and  the  wide-spreading 
think  of  Christ !    The  traveller  is  con-  ungodfiness  of  the  times,  that  fruitful 
fronted  by   the   ft-owning   mountain-  subject  of  declamation  in  every  age, 
height,  and  this  leads  him  to  the  disco-  have  I  not  heard  my  very  minister  ad- 
very  of  a  peak,  whereon  he  meets  the  dress  himself  to  the  prayerless  fkmilies 
Penon,  to  whose  dwelling  he  imagined  !n  his  audience,  and  exhort  them  in  so 
ho  must  come  by  long  and  laborious  many  words,  to  ttt  irp,  as  he  called  it, 
efforts.    Boldly  encounter  the  question,  family  worship  !    Did  he  not  represent 
••  Am  I  one  of  God's  elect !    Am  I  one  this  to  them  as  a  good  work,  and  urg^ 
given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  from  all  them  to  lose  no  time,  but  immediatelv  to 
eternity  f     It  will  lead  you  directly  to  begin  it  t "    All  this,  my  friend,  is  very 
ike  Penon  of  Jenu,  as  the  only  mode  of  probable.    Not  only  have  such  indis- 
reaching  a  true  and  sure  solution.    Let  criminate,* not  to  say  unskilful  and  un- 
it send  you,  not  to  the  Book  o/Life,  but  wise  addressee  been  tendered  from  the 
to  the  Lamb  who  writes  it;  and  in  taking  pulpit  y  they  have  been  issued  from  the 
about  him,  you  find  that  he  has  singular  press.  If  you  happen,  however,  to  have 
love  to  sinners,  and  that  **  he  Is  able  to  perused  these  pages  thus  far,  I  hope  it 
Bave  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  Is  not  expecting  too  much,  when  I  snp- 
unto  God  by  him.**— iZrp.  A,  A.  Bonar  pose  that  next  to  the  importance  of  the 
(*♦  TkeGoipd  Anting  to  the  Penon  of  truths  and  duties  revealed  in  Scripture, 
ChritfJ')  you  now   place    the  ordef   of  these, 

.......^  whether  in  the  way  of  enforcement  on 

TFIP  A^HAi?  fti?  vnvfXT  V  ^"^  P*^^  ^^  compliance  on  yours !  and 

ABUSE  OF  FAMILY  that  if  this  order  be  disregarded  either 

wuitonir.  j,y  ^  Qy  y^^^  ^jjQ  consequences  may  be 

The  obligation  to  this  delightful  duty  veiy  serious  indeed 

being  fully  admitted,  I    cannot  help        Between  a  man's  variovi  obligations 
noticing  one  most  melancholy  and  dan-  ^^^  bis  immedkue  obligation,  there  is  an 
gerous  prostitution  of  it ;  I  mean,  the  essential    difference ;  a  difference  by 
/vrm  tcUhout  the  poteer.    Thousands  at  which  the  whole  course  of  our  ministry 
least  in  this  country,  profess  to  feel  a  should  be  regulated,  so  as  that  it  should 
horror  of  such  a  translation  of  Scripture  be  not  only  seen,  but  if  possible  feU  by 
as  this — ^  Do  penance,  and  believe  the  alll    This  distinction  With  their  fellow- 
gospel."    The  vows  and  the  satisfac-  creatures  multitudes  obselrve  daily,  and 
lions  of  antichrist  we  denounce ;  but  why  should  not  we  in  a  ministry  for 
what  is  the  form  of  family  worship,  by  Gott !    You  desire  your  servant  to  pay 
unregencrate  parentsi  if  not  penance !  for  yon  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  order 
And  such  assuredly  it  is  often  felt  to  be  to  this,  desire  him  also  to  go  and  receive 
by  both  parents  and  children.    In  some  the  amount  from  another  individual  to 
families,  this  form  is  only  occasional ;  meet  the  demand.    To  pay  the  money 
in  others^  it  is  gone  about  regularly,  is  his  duty ;  and  you  blame  him  if  he 
perhaps  once  a- week,  on  Sabbath-day,  does  not  do  so ;  but  this  was  not  his 
or  only  on  Sabbath-evening.    Now,  I  tmtii«(fiaf«  duty.  The  obligation  of  every 
not  only  inquire,  where  U  the  authority,  man  to  worship    God  in  his  fisimily, 
bat  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  I    A  bur-  equally  with  every  other  Christian  duty, 
den,  at  best,  on  the  head  of  the  family  is  undoubted  ;  since  it  is  the  duty  of 
it  IS,  at  the  same  time  rendering  Chris-  every  man  to  repent  and  b^eve  the 
tianity  itself  disgusting  to  all  under  that  gospel.    But  still  this  is  not  the  first 
roof.    And  why  should  not  the  sound  ana  present  business  of  the  unregene- 
of  such  a  form  ne  as  pain^il  to  my  ear  rate  man.    To  this,  en  yet,  even  God 
as  the  sound  of  the  monastic  whip !  does  not  call  him ;  nor  must  we.    The 
With  the  body^separated  from  the  soul,  conversion  of  the  soul  itself,  and  not 
what  can  we  do !    After  death,  the  the  result  of  such  conversion,  is  his  im- 
fairestfiftme  most  soon  be  consigned  by  mediate  concern.     To  disregard  ^thla 
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*  !      .      • 

order^m^li  more  .^o  confound  it,  is.at    the  Jews  and  alsp  to  t^e.GreekB»  ra- 
bnr  pbil ;;  for^  inst^dd  of  awakening    pentance  toward  Gods  a^d  laL^L  toward 

sCIiriat.**;  ,,.' 
,  ip»ronrbte98qdA^9f3niier 
. ., ^- ,    — ^^^^^^..  beaddreajpedhiaiieafcni^t- 
wni  be  tlie  resnlt.    "WlifrCever  duty  y^u    **  VThfle  ye  "hare  the  light,  beneve  U 
thus  enforce,  &nd  tell  him  to  begm  and     the.  Ijght,  tfhat  Ti^.  m^or  be^  th^  ^s^ijQidren 

"        •  ■      •  ■     of  XigW'     *^I  am  the  UkU,  of  the 


^^^sofar  as  ji^vr  duectiougpes,  it.will     ^.  ^fe~,-.  —  —-.  -o-n  --    -- 

first  (lelud^tlien  .harden-r-and,  if  Gjofl  yorld?  ha  tha^foUowelh.  xj^e,  jduiU  not 

•  ^imself  do  not  iii^rpose,  njtimately  d^-  walk  in.  darkq^s*  but  I^iyei.thie  Hgl^t  M 

;i^lroyhAm.    *;           ,                   '.,        »  He/*    «^Thi»  i?  llie  wiU  of -Hiia  that 

[    JiOt'  aj\y  wan  know,  lif  you  will^  an4  aent  ?ne,  that  eyeiy  .one  that  ^eifth^tbe 

%k  yotL  ought,  tUaJi 'family  worship  in  ail  Son,  and  believe^th  <o».  fepijj  atf?u14,hw 

'^^ts  branch€t9  is  .149  ittcumVent  duty :  if  ^ev^rl^^ii^S  li&;  ana  fivjXf  rai^  him 

•you  will,  and  ^  you  ought,  take  hisne-  up  at  the  last  ^y.     >  eyij^,  .vecily,  I 

elect  qfv  it  as  an  evvttuce  of  his  living  ^y  untp  you,  he  ^at  heare^h  xny.word, 

^witlioHt 'Ood,  and. of  the  divine  dis-  and  belieyeth  on  tlim  that  sqAt  me, 

^pleasure  resting  on  hini  and  his  house;  JiatU  everlasting life^ and  shall aot. pome 

^<6r  if  he  has  be^  attempting  it  in  form  into  condemnation,  but  is  poa^e^  ^^^ 

'only,'tak0  this  also  as  an  evUtenoe  of  his  death  unto  life.'*     ''The  Father,'!  s^id 

.  being  far  gone  indeed  in  self-deception ;  John  the  Baptist, ''  loveth  the^n,  and 

''but,  oh  I  be^  not  you  the  ins[,rument  of  hath  givei^  all  things  joto  haa^  ivoodJ* 

.  «^ch  a  man  sitting  down  m.self-satis-  ;Q[e  that  believetb  on  the  Son  h4theT»^ 

'Action.    Uather  point  to  Proverbs  iii.  ^lasting  life ;  and  he  that  belieyeth  not 

'""'•***''           "  "    '^       *   "    ^        ''' jhuttheFratli 

'These  tM^'* 
,  «  are  wrf  ttea 

that  Jesi^  is  thiB 

^  awaitjB  tliem ;  if  on  this  hand  or  on  that,  Cluri^t.  and  that   believing  ye  might 

[i\\a  still  the  same,*'    And  was  it  other-  have  life  through  his  name.^'    " The 

';wi8e  with  the  hearers  of  a  Peter  or  a  word  is  nigh  thee,"  said  Paul,  **in  thy 

'.Paul,  who  excited  such  cries  as  these^^  mouth  and  in  thy  heart ;  that  is  the 

«<  Whfit  must  I  do  to  be  saved  |    Men  word  of  faith  which  we  preach :— tint 

,'^nd  brethren,  what  shall  we  doT'    All  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouUi 

'  the  answer^,  thep,  which  ^ou  can  give,  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 

',  and  which  yov^  need  to  ^ive,  are  con-  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raii^ied  him 

^incd,  in  great  variety,  m  the  sacred  fron&  the  dead,  thou  ahalt  be- saved. 

volume.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 

With  regard  to  repentance  towards  pghteousness(thatia^  jttstificatio|i),au<i 

'.,  God  i-^"  1  oat»e,'*  saia  Jesus,  '^  to  call  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  h> 

sinners  to  repentance.    I  came  to  heal  salvation ;    for    the     Scriptuci^   a^thi 

the    broken-hearted,"     *'Him,"    said  Wliosoever  believetb  in  hipi  ^allntt 

,^  Peter» . "  hath  God  e^ted  to  his  right  he  ashamed.    For  there  is  ns^  d\fkrwce 

')»and,  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  hetween  the  Jew  and  the  GeuJMe  ;  for 

.TepenUncQ  ^o  Ijsrael  and  the  remission  the  sanie  Xiord  ovev  all  is  rioh  pntoall 

'^|of  sins."      lesus  therefore  preached,  vho  call  upon  him ;  for  whiqaoeversh^l 

\**  Repeo.t  ye  aud  believe  the  gospel."  oill  upon  the  name  of  the  X^rd^iallbe 

.'^llis  apostles  ^^went  out. and  preached,  , saved/'— ^niawa*i DoaKfflf  Q^iHifiiMM^ 

,iiiat  men  should  repent.**     *  Repent,  ,,  ,  . 

;  y^  tberefore,"  »aid  Peter,  "and  be  con-  A».  TRF  fW,n  ^ATr^ 

..yerted,  Uuit  your  sins  maybe  blotted  THE  PITH  OP  THE  fn^  OAKS. 

puU'*     "For  God;'  said  Paul,.  *  now  (Continued ffmj>a0e2$7.y 

'  bommandeth  all  men  every  where  to  .,  "He^ttobcparukenpfUitiAMUacaortbc 

^'  repent.**    *  X  showed;*  said  he,.  « Sxst  .         ««n^«  ^  Mgl^t.  ^CoLossuift i.  li' 

to  them  o£  l>amascu9  and  at  Jerusalem,  The  strict  translatloi^  of  M|fW^  if.ords  Is 

^and  throughout  all  the  cc^t  of  Judea,  —JU  to  thtpqrtwn  ^.{s^^ik  'o/io^ji(»  jp  Ij^. 

^I^d  .then  to  ihe  (xenj|,ile9,  that  tl^y  The  allusion  Is  to  Qstn^jfi^i^' ^]^^  ike 

^jijioiild  rej)en,t  and  turn  towdjand.do  .^jpeopl©  cdf  God  ,lf^d^ili^.|»Mt  9/i»^- 

'  works  meet  for  Repentance."  r  Xe  know  ,  lion*  aniliiua  hj^  aq .fiijmai|,|i'i^  Jiat  ^1 
,,)^ov  I  Icept  back  notliing  that  was    the  special  l^lessijpj^  siqj^.dispiBSuigiuuid 

^Ifljofitable  un^  y<^u,  but  have'sboFed  of  God..  Tl^.pb|i^y)f^^(9f^,^t  ibis 
.,  you,  ^  have  taught  you  publicly,,  and  particljpation  ^  U^gytQl  ImMlU  *•'* 
;,^onj'  hpi^e  t<),  l^ouse,  testi^lng-boU^. .to    ^.-all  Jov,^  tR.fH.^^^H&l  3P»  m^ 

9                                                            *•  • 
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memesyftre   oommunicalle — heaven,  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the 

all  that  18  in  heaven,  is  distributed  to  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me.^'  Christ 

men    liko   ourselves.      Love,    having  would  not  be  in  heaven  alone : — ^  Theqe 

given  us  Christy  will  give  us  all  things,  which  have  continued  with  me*,  in  n:^ 

Love  gives  all— Cbrist,  and  aQ  that  he  temptations — these  shall  sit  on  thrones." 

'Iratb.  The  pleasure  of  Christ  thrones  us — h^a- 

ChrUft'sgiving^ofhin^elfismorethiin  'vens  as. 

gliing  any  thing  without  himself— more  ^     Particijiation  is  according  to  promise, 

than  giving  heaven  and  earth  to  ma^.  i^dhrist  has  been  so  free  of  his  j^omise. 

Heaven  is  n6t  noted  inScriptiire  as  the  .  that  all  he  has  will  but  make  it  goo^. 

height  of  Christ^s  love,  but  himself —  Heaven  is  little  enough  to  fulfil  truth. 

**  His  Otm  scflf  bare  our  sins.'*    And  to  Mercy  never  dies  in  debt  to  justice, 

depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  better  than  £very  man  shall  partake  of  as  much  as 

all    It  is  not  said^  that  to  be  in  heaveh  is  fit  for  and  jprovided  to  liim,  although 

IS'  better  than  alL    The  accent  of  the  Christ  himself  hath  no  more, 

bettemess  is  fastened  upon  Christ  him-  .    Participation  is  proportioned  to  merit 

'  self,  and  not  upon  any  thing  else/  Christ  '  — not  our  merit,  but  Christ's.    The  best 

Is  noted  as  a  greater  communication  of  'of  us  should  partake  of  hell,  and  not  of 

love  than  heaven  or  earth,  or  any  thing  heaven,  if  we  had  our  deserts.    Heaven 

besides  him.    Love  opens  her  bosom  to  is  great,  and  yet  less  than  Christ's  me- 

her  beloved^  and  sets  him  there.    Hea-  rit;  therefore  God  himself  is  proposed 

▼en  lA  Christ's  bosom,  and  Christ  opexjs  as  a  daint's  portion  and  Christ's  pur- 

this  to  his,  and  makes  it  coramnnicablo.  chase : — **  The  Lord  is  my  portion.**   He* 

Heaven  is  but  a  suitable  expression  of  does  not  say  heaven.    The  Lord  whidi 

the  love  of  God;  it  is  a  stream  suitable  made  heaven  is  my  portion.    He  is  so. 

to  flucb  a  fountain — ^beams  suitable  to  "Whyj  and  in  whom  !    In  Christ,  by  his 

siieh  a  sun.    Were  not  heaven  made  merit.     Christ's  blood  is  of  more  wortb 

communicable,  infinite  love  would  be  than  heaven.    It  bought  heaven  and 

but  half  expressed — it  would  have  no  earth  too,  of  exact  justice,  not  for  years 

suitable  demonstration — it  would  be  fhr  or  for  lives,  but  for  all  eternity.    We 

more  in  itself  than  known  to  us.    fiCany  receive  as  God  gives.    God  gives  {is 

expressions  of  love  are  made  here,  but  Christ  merits  and  mediates.    Heaven 

they  all  express  it  bdt  Brokenly.    Hea-  comes  out  of  hell  to  fallen  man.  Christie 

Ten  win  spedc  out  an  infinite  Iqve^it  descent  to  hell  makes  our  ascension  to 

•win  demonstrate  it  to  the  life.  '  heaven.    We  are  partakers  of  ^lory  by 

Orery  thing  less  than  heaveh  Is  too  hi^  sin  and  misery*. — *^  By  his  stripes  we 

fitUe  tosat^the  soul.    Put  all  thin|8  are  healed"— by  his  hell  we  are  hen- 

^tt  this  side  heaven  together,  and  all  Is  vened.    Christ's  merit  makes  God  cur's 

empty  in  ref^tence  to  the  vast  partak-  — what  God  is  iobimself  out^s,  which  is 

Ing  spirit  of  man;  it  takes  in  the  whole  the  heaven  of  heavens,  which  makes 

creation,  and  makds  notbing  of  it;  par-  heaven,  heaven* 

tidj^tion  of  earth,  of  all  the  earth,  will  '    Heaven  is  fredy  communicable— nei- 

iiot  satisfy;  heaven  must  come  in  too,  or  ther  for  money  nor  money's  worth,  only 

else  the  soul,  like  the  dove,  remains  for  making  fit  for  it,  and  this,  too,  wholly 

utterly  restless.    Abundance  of  earthly  at  another's  pains  and  cost.    Mercy  is 

things  may  make  excess,  and  turn  the  all  mercy^^mercy  is  all  tree.    There  is 

tool  into  shi;  but  participation  of  ful*  nothing  in  heaven  bought,  nor  paid  for 

ness  in  God  is  that  which  gives  the  soul  by  ns^  of  all  the  costly.thfngs  that  a're 

its  felicity  in  itself,  and  this  is  in  hea-  there.    There  are  jewels  about  the  in- 

y^i .  Absehite  fulneaa  is  ip ,  heaven,  habitants*  necks,  such  as  '  the  world 

and  this  makes  absolute  content;  there-  never  saw^  and  yet  n6t  one  has  been 

fore  our  participation  here  is  only  still  bought  by  the  owner  and  wearer— all 

reaching  after  more — ^more  than  can  be  has  oeen  given  freely.    A  man  may  see 

had  here.    All  that  is  dispensed  in  the  that  which  eye  never  saw,  and  hear  that 

way  df  ordinances  makes  but  Issting  which  ear  never  heard,  for  nothing, 

and  longing,  and  only  puts  an  appetUe  All  the  riches  of  God  laid  down  at  man^i 

)br  a  ftitl  meal.  fbot,  and  all  the  pearls  of  God,  too,  with 

'   IParticipation  is  made  nccording  to  it,  and  all  the  panting  above  is,  O  that 

Christy  will.   The  pleasure  of  the  King  all  may  not  be  trod  upon  1 

is,  that  we  shonM  sit  at  his  own  table.  Heaven  is  unkenaUy  oommtmicable. 

Irhd'  dip  out  morsels  in  the  same  dish  FVom  east,  west,  north,  and  sonth,  many 

wfthhimself :--''Father,Iwillthattho6e  come  and  eft  down  in  the  kingdom  of 

irhem  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  hearen*    Strangers  may  dweu  in  Uiq 
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holj  la&d^-GentUeB  ai  well  m  Jews,  wuts  to  be  mcioni^    The  mm  imtie 

AJl  DatioBtykindredfl^toiigofla^  may  Iitb  to  Btaad  stm  many  honn,  many  dajs, 

iogethae  aboTe^  and  be  ipdkeii  to  in  many  yean.    Salvation  w  brovght  to 

their  own  langiiage,  yea»  undentand  men'a  honaes,  pariahea;  yea,  to  meo'i 

one  another  plainly.    Variety  of  Ian-  ean,and  there  it  iaaonnding  and  knoek- 

goaffe eonibnnda  not  heaven.  AU  aboTO  ing  seven  years,  ten years^twenty  ymtt; 

are  intuitively  nnderBtanding—-men  are  and  all  the  entreatyia,  wiU  ye  go  to 

aa  the  aDgeto  of  God  in  the  reanireotion.  heaven,  sinners?    wlU  ye  be  ntde 

Hoi  every  one  thai  thirsts^  come  in —  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  lalnta! 

that  ia  the  biU  on  heaven's  door.    Hea-  Cxod  is  not  merely  a  giver  of  heaven, 

▼en's  gate  ia  opened  to  all  that  knock,  bnt  a  wooer  to  yon  for  heaven.  He  not 

There  is  Bahab  the  harlot,  there  is  only  reconciles,  but  beseeches  to  reeon- 

Hanasseh  the  murderer,  there  is  the  dliation — he  knocks,  and  stands  at  tbe 

thief,  there  is  Mary  that  had  so  many  door  knocking,  ^  till  his  locks  be  wet 

devils;  a  man  that  hath  many  devils  with  the  dew  of  night."    He  stretches 

mav  come  where  there  is  not  one.  Lame,  out  his  hand  with  heaven  in  it,  and  he 

and  blind,  and  halt,  may  come  in  therOi  doth  so  all  the  dav  loncf.    **To  land," 

and  still  there  is  room,  he  saith,  **  all  day  long  have  I  stretched 

Finallyi  heaven  is  duraU^  commnni-  out  my  hand  to  a  disobedient  and  g»n- 

.cable — ^I  cannot  say  perpetually*    The  saying  people.** 

everlasting  doors  stand  not  o^en  ever-  Christian !  if  yon  have  lost  sll  is  this 

hwtiogly,  but  yet  a  great  while.    The  world,  is  not  the  world  to  come  better 

thief  found  them  open  at  the  last  hour  than  thist  Will  not  your  heaven  abore 

of  his  life.'  A  sinner  of  a  hundred  yea^  be  as  sweet  aa  your  heU  here  is  bitto*! 

may  get  into  heaven.  **  The  long-suffer-  Suppose  there  be  nothing  above  bat 

ing  of  God  waited  in  the  davs  of  Noah,"  Christ— to  make  up  all  the  lost  here 

says  the  Apoatle  Peter,  ''an  hubdred  and  below,  is  not  he  enough  t    Oanst  thoo 

twenty  years."    Heaven  stood  open  all  not  comfort  thyself  in  Christ  alone! 

that  time  to  that  people.  God  makes  the  What  a  soul  hast  thou  f    f  t  was  higb 

greatest  mercies  wait  upon  the  greatest  time  thou  didst  lose  thy  treasure  hm 

sinners  a  great  while,  which  is  one  of  — thou  wouldst  otherwise  have  kst  th; 

the  greatest  wonders  in  the  world.    He  soul  l^Lockyer, 


Ths  Qrkvanet  of  tke  UnitertUy  Tats^  tft  bnt  (we  are  truly  pained  to  write  ^ 
Ofplied  to  Prqfeuon  qf  Pkytical  Science  would  be  held  ineligible  by  (heminoritf 
*  in  the  CoUegei  qf  Scotland,    A  Letter  of  our  own  Assembly,  who  voted  against 
t  addreuid  to  the  JRi^i  JETon.  S.   W.  Sir  Henry  Moncriers  motion  for  relax- 
WalpoU.     By  Gio.  Wimon,  M.D.,  ing  the  existing  test.    Dr  Wilson,  in- 
"  F.BJ9.E.9  ho.                         1852.  stead  of  vamly  publUhing  a  series  of 
TBI  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer-  testimonials,   publishea   this   digaited 
aity  of  Glasgow  is  now  vacant,  and  Dr  and  forcible  remonstrance  agaiost  the 
Wilson  was  a  most  likely  person  to  be-  grievance  of  University  tests.    He  ex- 
come  a  candidate.    But  in  the  Univer-  poses  the  reckless  assertion  of  MrWal- 
sityof  Gla^wthe  test-system  prevails^  pole^  last  Session  of  ParUament,  that, 
and  Dr  Wilson  could  not  conscientiously  in  practice,  the  tests  are  relaxed  wbe^ 
take  the  test,  and,  therefore,  cannot  ever  there  is  good  reason  for  doiD£io; 
become  a  candidate  for  the  chair.    Dr  showinf  that  the  University  of  £Q)b* 
Wilson  is  well  known  to  the  community  burgh  Ib  the  only  Scottish  Univemtj 
of   Edinburgh   as   a    most    excellent  where  there  is  any  relaxation;  and  that, 
Christ,  an  admirable  teacher,  and  a  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  ralazatloB 
thorough  Christian.    His  Lecture  in  the  but  an  entire  suspension  of  the  tests 
volume  of  ^  Medical  Missions,"  and  his  that  is  sometimes  allowed  to  take  ^ 
Biogranhy  of  Dr  Held,  show  him  to  be  there.    We  earnestly  recommeDd  the 
{precisely  the  kind  of  man  whom  Chris-  circulation  of  Dr  Wilson's  painpU**' 
tians  would  desire  to  see  occupying  our  without  committing  ourselvea^howsTer* 
professorial  chairs.     Bui  he  liappena  to  all  its  proposals.    It  is  a  eaho  ^' 
to  be  an  Independent  an^  a  Baptist  posure  of  a  system  which  if  ao  F<4^<^ 
And,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  nroscribea  absurd  and  nnjnst,  that  ^wa  y^^  ^ 
aeotions  of  the  community  who  are  not  liope  it  cannot  last  long.           ^^ 
^nly  IneUgible  \>J  the  present  a^^stem;  pr  Wilaon  concluM  by  (Mfwt  * 
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tl^  for  aiiatning  the  end  contemplated  the  North  British  Eevlew,  and  another 

by  tests,  inthont  their  objectionable  reverend  doctor's  review  of  the  •*  Philo- 

feaiures,.  He  himself  wonld  be  for  their  sophv  of  Religion**  in  the  same  periodi- 

fiimple  abolition,  and  so,  we  confess,  cal.    But  this  paper  lias  its  own  merits. 


ffubetituiesy  that  renders  them  inappli-  Pitting  .„ .^  «»^v,*»>^ 

cable  as  practical  measures.  Rather  ^  biblical,"  is  well  worth  reading, 
than  tij  to  compass  the  Christianizing  '  The  most  romantic,  and  by  far  the 
of  our  mxairs  by  a  Und  of  test,  we  think  most  instructfre  dhaptei^  in  the  hlst^^y 
it  wonld  be  better  to  aim  at  a  reform  in  of  the  struggles  of  evangeliciA  trnih 
the  electoral  or  the  controlling  body,  within  the  nosom  of  the  Ohnrch  of 
It  strikes  n&  too,  that  the  churches  may  Rome  against  deadly  error-^if  we  ex- 
be  all  the  better  for  feeling  that  the  cept  that  wh^ch  issued  in  the  great  Re« 
likelihood  of  pious  professors  being  ap-  formation — is  unquestionably  the  history 
pointed  to  oox  chairs  is  dependent, under  of  Jan$Miim,  It  is  many  years  since 
God,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  success  the  scanty  information  to  be  found  in 
of  the  churches  in  doing  their  own  pro-  the  ordinary  books  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
per  worl^  Let  the  churches,  under  God,  astical  history  led  us  to  institute  inqni- 
succeed  in  leavening  the  community  at  ries,  but  partially  successfnli  on  this 
large  with  sound  rell^ous  feelings — ^let  subject;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
them  succeed  in  raising  the  religious  appearance,  in  1841,  of  Sir  James  Ste* 
tone  of  the  country  to  a  very  high  pitch  pnen's  review  of  ReucMin's  first  volume 
.r»let  them  succeed  in  fostering  a  race  ^esekichtd  von  Part-Botfcti,  1839)  in  the 
of  men  at  once  learned,  scientific,  and  'Edinbur^RetleWfWhichledua  to  procure 
pious — there  will  then  be  little  fear  of  that  volume,  and  the  second  volume, 
ungodly  professors  being  appointed  to  which  concludes  the  work  (1844),  that 
our  chairs,  because  the  country  would  we  got  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
not  tolerate  or  support  them,  especially  this  most  pregnant  portion  of  ecclesias- 
in  opposition  to  good  men,  equally  well  tical  history.  The  second  paper  in  this 
.  qualified.  The  Free  Church,  however,  Number,  entitled  •*  The  Arnaulds,'^  is 
will  never  do  much  good  in  this  way,  little  more  than  a  brief  abstract  of 
until  she  realise  more  deeply  the  im-  Reuchlin's  valuable  work,  but  those 
portance  of  endeavouring  to  exert  a  who  have  no  access  to  it  will  find  here 
wholesome  influence  among  the  literal^  what  they  will  find  nowhere  else.  As 
and  scientific  classes  of  the  commnnlty.  ftn  introduction  to  the  subject,  we  re- 
in this  way  we  believe  that  she  would  commend  it  to  our  readers.  To  those 
ultimately  do  far  more  good  to  the  inte-  who  wish  to  studt^  the  subject,  there  is 
rests  of  the  truth,  than  if  she  succeeded,  one  particular  light  in  which' we  recom* 
as  tho  minority  above  referred  to  would  mend  the  investigation  to  be  conducted, 
desire^ in  compelling  each  professor  elect  ^V'ere  we  to  translate  ReuchUn's  work, 
to  swallow  every  morsel  of  a  confession  with  the  notes  and  comments  which  it 
which  few  of  them  can  understand  in  requires,  or  to  rewrite  the  history  on 
all  its  details,  and  still  fewer  can  intelli-  the  basis  of  his  facts,  we  should  be  y&ij 
gently  and  honestly  subscribe,  much  disposed  to  issue  our  work  with 

_,  this  title—"  Jansenism :  its  Public  and 

n^  VnrAfn  Vi^nnAi^  jz^Lki,     Vn  TT  ^^rsonal  History;  or.  An  Abortive  At- 

The  Foreign  Ewngatoal  Kevteit.    No.  H.  tempt  to  Reform  the  Church  of  Rome.*' 

August  1852.  The  latter  part  of  the  title  will  show 

Few  periodicals  establish  themselves  at  what  we  think  should  chiefly  be  aimed 

once,  but  the  **  Foreign  Evangelical"  is  at— to  8how,historically,  that  theChurch 

one  of  the  few.    The  first  Number  gave  of  Rome  is  unreformable.  or  to  illus- 

admirable  promise  for  the  future,  and  trate,  historically,  the  wisdom  of  the 

that  promise  is  now  abundantly  redeem-  apocalyptic  call,  *«  Come  out  of  hei|  my 

ed  in  Number  II,     In  the   opening  people."    If  ever  a  great  party  in  any 

paper  on  *«  MoreW$  Philosophy  of  Bdi-  ecclesiastical  body  had,  at  one  period, 

^n^"  the  fundamental  errors  of  that  abnost  the  ball  at  its  feet,  and  were  all 

insidious  and  dangerous  book  are  sue-  hut  in  a  capacity  to  effect  a  silent  trans- 

cessfully  and  candidly  exposed.    The  formation  of  it  froiv  hideous  doctrinal 

writer  has  freely  availed  himself  of  pre-  and  moral   corruption  .to  evangelieal 

ceding  reviews,  particularly  Dr  Chal-  purity  and  high  moral  tone,  it  was  the 

mers's  elaborate  paper  on  the  same  Jansenist  party  iji  the  Church  of  Bom9, 

^nibpr'e  **  History  pf  Philosophy"  ia  But  tBfeyifele^  and  we^e  ruined.  Wlmfr 
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ytexe  the  eanses  of  thai  failure  and  ruin 
would  have  to  be  poioted  out,  and  we 
appreheftd  this  would  be  done  as  in* 
etructively  aa  ckarlj.    And  when  we 
reckon  up  the  points  of  riveting  interest ' 
whioh  the  subject  embraces — the  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  the  splendid  Arnauld 
family,  of  whioh  the  aketoh  before  us 
fturniahee  a  good   outline;  the   Pvtim 
Bopal  department  of  the  subjecty  em« 
bcacing  Patcal  afid  NieoU,  in  addition 
to   the  Amaulds;  the  cmineotiou  of 
CorneUU  and  MoUfre  with  the  party,  and 
iL$  influence  on  their  dramatic  school ; 
their  prodigious  educational  efforts  and 
success ;  the  brillLaut  men  and  women 
who  figored  partly  in  covert  connection 
trith,  and  partly  in  open  opposition  to 
ihcnij  ^ith  the  singulai*  state  of  society 
and  manners  thus  brought  to  view ;  the 
points  in  whioh  the  Protestant  element 
appears  in  their  system,  and  where  the 
antagonism  of  Jansenistic  Romanism  and 
Evangelical  Protestantism  stand  out  to 
view ;  the  effects  produced  by  the  sys- 
tem when  in  full  play ;  the  workings 
of  Jesuitism,  and  how  it  rose  in  propor- 
tion as  Jansenism  fell ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  wreck  of  the  party ;  the  retreat  of 
the  shattered  remnant  to  Holland,  and 
the  subsequent  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  that  remnant,— surveying  all 
these,  may  we  not  well  ask,  what  one 
subject  offers  so  tempting  a  field  of  re- 
search, and,  at  the  present  time,  so 
noble  an  opportunity  of  literary  useful- 
ness, to  any  man  who  possesses  the  re- 
3iusite  qualifications    and    leisure,  as 
antenitw  ?    Is  it  preposterous  to  hope 
that  even  these  few  humble  remarks  may 
not  be  without  fruit  in  this  direction  ! 

The  third  article  on  •*  Grinfdd't  Apo- 
logif  for  the  Septuaglnt,^  is  a  sensible  re- 
view of  the  questions  to  which  that 
ancient  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  given  rise,  and  a  judicious  state- 
ment of  the  extremes  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  Mr  Grinfield's  extreme  in 
particular.  Biblical  students,  who  wish 
an  introduction  to  Uiis  field,  will  find  a 
good  one  here. 

Art.  lY.  is  a  continuation  of  Dr 
Hodge's  masterly  exposure  of  Professor 
Park's  famous  sermon  on  «  The  Theolo^g 
V  tke  lUdUa^  a»d  tiuA  of  the  Fedin^r 
Professor  Park's  rejoinders  appear  in 
the  **  Bibliotheoa  Bac^^"  Dr  Hodge's 
replies  in  the  "  Princeton."  In  such  a 
oontroveisy,  there  must  be  on  both  sides 
«  good  deal  that  ia  not  essential  to  the 
aeUlement  of  the  qneatioii.  But  on 
oompariog  the  papers  of  both  the  learned 
cUvincs,  we  see^  on  Pr  flodge's  party  an 


anxious  effort  to  clear  the  qoestion  of 
all  that  is  adventitious,  while  his  ^ 
ponent  betragrs  his  peoonal  feelings, 
and  seenia  nothing  loath  to  Btrengthen 
the  foiroe  of  his  sufficieiitly  able  aiga- 
mentation,  by  remarks  rather  too  muoh 
ad  hotmnem^  We  xte  obliged  to  oar 
editor  fiar  furnishing  us  with  two  nch 
acute  and  admirab^  oontroversial  pa* 
pers.  That  milk-and-water  thiag  in 
this  cotuitry  called  Jlioriimiaiian,  is  M 
one  fimit  of  the  great  aem^pelagiaa  ele* 
ment,  by  which  the  theolcigy  «f  gitcs 
is  in  every  age  and  country  liable  to  he 
infested,  and  against  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importanee  that  our  stodeate 
and  divines  be  well  armed,  first,  by  tbe 
personal  experience  of  their  own  aonla^ 
and  then  by  thorough  acquaantaaoe  with 
the  historicid  development  of  it  at  difi>- 
rent  periods. 

Art.  V.  ia  a  review  of  3Ir  Boaai's 
"^  Leviticus,"  or  rather,  by  occasion  of 
it,  a  sketch  and  discussion,  under  the 
title  of  <*  Tfu!  Mamie  Legiekahu,"  of  Ue 
principal  theories  on  this  snl^eot  h  m 
a  subject  of  inmiense  importance,  and 
one  to  which  we  would  like  to  thii^  that 
even  our  ripest  divines,  not  to  tpeak  of 
our  advanced  students,  were  giving  days 
and  nights.  We  trust  that  Mr  Fair- 
bairn's  new  and  improved  editien  of 
his  "Typology,"  which  is  in  prcpsm- 
tion,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  know 
is  engaging  the  close  and  patient  studies 
of  its  able  author,  will  give  an  impnlso 
to  such  investigations.  The  paper  be- 
fore us,  thou^  we  should  dissent  frost 
some  things  in  it,  is  well  worth  reading 
as  a  preparative  to  the  study  of  tlie 
whole  question.  The  paper  which  fol- 
lows (No.  VI.),entiaed  '^KeU  onJethMo,'' 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
that  of  furnishing  the  reader  with  «a 
abstract  of  the  principal  qnestioBS  which 
this  portion  of  Scripture  suggests,  snd 
has  given  rise  to,  with  judicioaa  lemaiii 
by  Uie  writer,  l^othing  caa  be  more 
useful,  as  uiiroduetiom  to  the  bfanohcs 
of  study  to  which  they  relate^  than  saofc 
papers.  In  this  view,  we  thank  tbt 
editor  for  them,  in  nanae  of  all  iotelfi* 
gent  sUidenU  of  Iba  Bible.  OonU  we 
suppose  that  suck  reading  woald  estify 
any  professional  stadent^  and  thai  say 
thing  beyond  it  would  be  deemtdfopa^ 
fiuous^  we  should  regret  saoh  aa  ahusa 
But  aloth  does  not  need  the  **Forifs 
£vangeUcal"  to  act  as  a  'I^Bqr-hooes* 
for  reaching  forth  to  it  tbe  knowledfe 
it  refuses  to  procure  for  itselC  Itwim 
**  take  its  ease,"  thoi^  thoo  wen  of 
I*  Foreign  JByaogdiDBV 
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(ThereiaaiiuiLgwtiolesweiiuuibasteii  StUes,  late  Ohai^6  d^AITaires  of  the 

ow.  ,**  Tki  Tnt§  Tea  qf  «»  AffoalM*  United  States  at  the  Coart  of  Tiotrna. 

cai  Mumirf^  (No.  Yll.^  proved  to  be  Vil.  Tk4  GeMfolAtimbly  (of  the  Pre9* 

*^  conformitjr  of  doctiine  to  tbe  apoata»  hyienan  Cbufch  of  the  United  States), 

lio  stKo^atd/'  brbigB  oat  the  New  Tee-  a  long  and  MrtXj  repottof  the  proceed^ 

tament  endcooe  lor  that  propoaition  inga  of  its  last  aunaal  meeting,  held  al 

well  and  seasonablj,  though  we  could  CHiarlestoii)  South  Carolina,  in  ^iayhl8t. 

hRve  liked  that  a.liU]e more  proaainenee  The  two  following  resolutions  will  be 

hsd  been  gyreaio  the  erdiounoes  which  interesting  toour  readem;  the  fermer 

sitnip   Visibility    and    orgaoio    unity,  we  earnestly  recommetid  Air  imitatied 

assidat  allsubordindteT^etieaof  form,  at  home,  and  hope  soon  to  see  it  pre^ 

upon  the  Charoh  of  Christ.  Thesnbjeot  posed  and  carried  into  effirat  ^^ 

of  the  next  {^»er,  on  «  Unhenkif  Edm.  .    ^Regolted,  That  this  AsiemMy  recognise 

««wV  we  shall,  perhaps,  take  ap  aft  wtfcb  giatitudeAv  goddneis  of  God,  in  pour- 

seme  other  time,  at  least  in  so  far  as  at  -Titg  oat  bis  giaea  omq  •  wi^rsl  of  ovr  niftitu- 

bean  on  theological  tranriBg.     At  pre*  tione  of  lesmin^.duviiig'  tbe  pait  jeu;  aul 

aent,  we  can  only  recommend  the  caws  whilrttWtewybefisroiiiwked  to  war witboat 

^dmoas  statement  of  the  points  of  dit  February  next  is  recoimended  for  general 

KTsace  between  the  principal  systems  obaervanee  aa  a  day  of  ipecuU  prayer  tor  ths 

in  use,  the  imperfections  attaclung  to  Divin*  bleating  upon  the  yeutb  of  our  land, 

then,  and  their  claims  to  favour.     The  •  vbo  «r»  punsing  their  etadiee  in  literary  in*< 

Nnmber  concludes  with  a  review  of  ItitBUoaai  aadeapwaaUy,  that  many  of  Uiew 

Dixon's  Life  and  Defence  of  «  Willi<m  5*5  \^  ^^^  "J^  A'f^^^^  by  the  grace  of 

n.     11    rr               o^Acuo^  w*        r  ^ww^*  Q^  f^  ^Ym  work  of  the  minittry. 

A««;?  the  great  Quaker  founder  of  ^^JUtolv^d,  That  thie  Assembly  reaffirms 

Feiinsylvaoia^    from    the   *'  Maoaalay  ita  testimony  in  re^d  to  the  importance  of 

ohargee,''  as  Dixon  calls  them.  estabUehing  edocataon  upon  a  religiona  hasia, 

Thsse  nine  articles  are  a  rare  half-  m  reeommended  by  preceding  AasembUes,  and 

orown's  worth.  Their  solidity  and  talent,  ^w.^««  tbechurch  aa  a  party  intonated  iaeda* 

that*  ^»»,,>i^«A«i«ao   «r;»K;n    fi^Anva/iUr^  cstiott ;  withitt  its  Bphcro  it  ittYiteB  it»  ludica* 

toe  r  completeness  withm   themselves  tones/according  to  their  wisdom,  undi  their 

(with  the  e^tception  of  that  which  is  varioua  cirtjumstances,  to  see  that  the  youth 

oateosibly  a   continuation  of  a  former  within  their  bounda  hare  access  to  institutions 

eoe),  tbe  scasonableness   of  most    of  of  leamxngr,  where  tho  troths  and  dnttoa  of  re- 

them,  and  the  general  interest  which  lifioa  shaU  be  asaidaensly  iaciilcated.** 

they  all  possess— are  recommendations  Thirty-oue  pages  of   short  literary 

Which  the  most  cursory  reader  must  see  notices  (many  of  them  of  German  works), 

that  this  Number  possesses.    We  have  and  of  wellarranged  literary  and  scien- 

Wbre  remsrked  the  tasteful  external  tific  intelligence,  bring  up  the  rear  of 

appearanee  and  remarkable  cheapness  this  excellent  Number  of  the  «  Prince- 

^  the  ^si«p— no  mesn  reoommeoA^  ^^^  «    ^^  rej^jce  in  the  vigour  of  this 

tioBs.    We  cordially  wish  it  continued  periodical, 
fiuccesa 


The  BiUical    JRepettorf   and  PtimOon  Le^^rs  qi^  the  Q6M4ral  S<mre<9  of  Human 

JJewew.     July  1862.     Phihidelphia.  ^?^"'?'»  T^'t^'^v*'"  '^*^i  ^  iif 

*  Pp5l74  Wordo/Ood,   Dehvered  by  Rev.  W- 

Tai  klo^g  are  the  contents  of  this  f  ^?»,^'"S?  .^'^1J?  Church,  on  be- 

Number  of  the  •*  Princeton,"  just  re-  ^{of  the  Pairiey  Yoang  Men's  Sab- 

cwved  :^I.  Colleaion$  a/  the  Niio  Jtney  ^^^  Monung  Asaocmtion. 

Biifkmcat  SocUtf,  voL  i v.,  confining  tbe  ^^^  •  ^®^2. 

pspers  of  Lewis  Morris,  Governor  of  We  are  always  glad  when  we  find  evi- 

New  Jerseyv  ^o™  ^73^  to  1746.    II.  denoe  of  special  attention  paid  by  our 

^SM%  hp  A,  V^n  Humboldt,  a  fine  paper  ministers  to  young  men.    There  is  no 

on  the  testhetio  beevties  of  the  material  class  more  exposed  to  influences  tend- 

world.    III.  Hwri§cn  on  the  Latin  Gram-  ing  to  draw  them  away  from   Chris- 

*"or.    IV.  TiAeOHj^ao/Zaff^^ius^/ along  tianity,  and  no  class  whoj  when  really 

sketch  of  the  theories  on  this  subject,  pious  and  active,  give  more  atrength 

wp«clally  the  views  of  William  Von  and  vigour  to  our  churches.  Mif  Praser^ 

Humboldt,  brother  of  tho    illustrioos  lecture  shows  that  lie  has  not  deemed 

anthor  of  the  Comnos,  and  the  highest  name  the  young  men  undesernng  of  his  most 

m  Germany  in  the  department  of  com-  vfgorons  efforts.    The  lecture  is  earnest 

1«rativ«  philology.    V.^nifria  In  1848-  and  eloquent— perhaps  wither    ornate 

49,  an  abstract  of  the  now  work  of  Mr  Itf^d  Iwxuriant  m  stylo.    The  flowing 
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extract  afforcb  a  speoimen  of  thia  lee-  !{•▼•  noit  ob^qI,  I  ihoiild  prefer  a  irm  n11« 

tnre.     The  author  ifl  treating  of  mere  ^oa>  btlief  to  •▼wj  ether  bleidng.    Thu 

inteUectual  purauita  as  sources  of  hap-  ^^  »?  •  diidpUne  of  goodnea,  enetai  mm 

ninMB  -^  «.  ''^^P*"  ^"*  "^^  earthly  hopes  Taaiih,  and 

^    «»a.      4;  throwi  o^ar  the  decay  aim  deitraetioa  of  exia* 

**  Let  lu  Beleet,  from  each  of  the  three  great  teaee,  the  moit  gorgeous  of  all  lichte,  a&d 

departments  of  intellectual  accomplishment*  brings  up  the  most  deliffhtfhl  of  aU  visioiif, 

literatore^  edenoe,  and  BtateanaBship— some  frtien  the  seanaUat  and  tae  sesBtie  ban  aaly 

one  of  &ose  who  hare  risen  the  highest,  and  gloom,  and  decay,  and  anaihilanoa. 
lei  hiffl  bear leslimraT to  biaowa  state    tell        " la  l^gislatire  asienee, in  thestatsBBanship 

his  own  ateiy.    Alas  I  the  tale  they  tell  ie  of  onr  coanftir,  where  a  eombination  of  the 

oporeasiw  by  the  waight  of  its  TSiy  bittemesi.  iao*t  eommandfng  taleati  is  needed,  we  ban 

It  IS  sickening.  not  a  Caw  exampus  of  saddest  iatenat.    Lst 

^   ^  In  poetry— we  might  add  in  genend  that  of  Edxumd  Bdb&b  soffioe.    His  wh 

liteMtoM-*we  have  BTaON.    He  possessed  truly  a  master  spirit,  directed  to  the  bcMitihd 

all  tbat  nak  and  geoivs  eoold  gita— be  i#-  —searching  for  the  true  in  aU  thtrnp,  sad 

'veiled  in  the  Utaratoie  of  his  own  and  other  pu>ing  fisr  beyond  the  sphers  of  aimpM  lesi^ 

landa— he  had  the  finest  soaBcptibiUties  and  iatien.    Among  the  great^  ha  was  a  leavsa 

sympathies  of  our  oommon  Batvre--a  great  .The  senate  often  bent  beneath  the  whirlwind 

inteUeet  was  there,  and  strongest  afibetions  tbiat  im^tuosity  of  his  eloquence.    For  his  imagi- 

efmbraced  the  poor  and  the  opptessed,  and  yet  nation,  all  nature  seemed  to  unfold  an  endlMi 

he  trampled  on  the  rights  of  sodal  aad  domes-  luxuriance  of  metaphor,  analogy,  and  comps- 

tie  lifob    He  broke  dewa  ereiy  obstacle  to  his  rison.    His  resources  seemed  exhanstiem  sad 

oareer,  and  Ungbed  at  the  demmdations  that  almost  mtraanloas  la  thwr  eentJaaoaa  fiov, 

followed  his  path— he  loved,  yet  seoraed  Ms  and  force,  and  variety,    Whea  ha  had  ahastf 

lacoi    His  ebaraeter  is  a  stnutf  e  eomplication  finished  his  work|  and  when  ha  stood  fiuth 

of  bloom  and  blight,  light  and  darkness,  calm  the  centre  of  admiring  statesmen,  the  cynosmv 

and  tempest,  love  ana  hate«-«  dark  enigma,  of  widely-separated  goyemments  that  wen 

tbat  Clitic,  poet,  and  metapbysiciaa  haye  not  earnestly  laying  bold  of  principles  in  pditicsl 

yet  unrayelled.    Under  the  gnidance  of  the  economy,  whidi  his  fisr-vsacbiii|^  aaaMiiy  aa> 

Word,  he  might,  with  his  transoendent  talents,  nounced,  and  that  are  still  findiag  nsUer  em* 

have  been  a  blessing  to  his  country.    Uls  bodiment^— what   happiness   hM   Edmaad 

fancy,  bis  eneny,  his  strong  attachments,  and  Burke?  Happiness  I  Listen  to  the  wail  that 

his  indomitabM  firmness,  might  bnve  made  comes  pouring  through  the  shadows  of  etemitf. 

bim  iireat  in  the  cause  of  truth,  while  the  as  they  begin  to  fall  fast  and  heavily  rooaa 

exercise  and  development  of  all  these  would  the  dose  oi  his  career : — *  The  storm  has  goai 

have  heightened  bis  earthly  bliss.    But  as  it  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  oU  eab 

was,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  in  the  very  that  the  late  hurricane  has  soattersd  aromd 

vigour  of  his  manhood,  amid  the  glories  of  his  me.    I  am  stripped  of  all  my  hoaoora— I  sai 

fame,  and  when  men  are  tossed  by  the  volcanic  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  oa  the 

energy  of  his  poetiy,hecrieB— oh,  how  mourn-  earth  ;  tliere,  and  prostrate  there,  I  mostna- 

fully! —  feignedly  recognise  the  Divine  iusticei  aad  ia 

....  ,   ,.       ,,      ,    ,  some  degree  submit  to  it.*  Ana  yet,  amid  At 

''i^ri^o^^tS'e'J^Vli^.'^.re gone;  'Pf  l^F Ir/^'"?'*  '?2±"^!i?"*' " 

The  worn,  tbe  canker,  and  thegriei;  not  this  a  stiU  dieanor  ntteianoe:-^  I  am  a 

Are  mine  alone.'  dejected  old  maa,  boned  in  the  aatkipsM 

-,.       ...        A1.AV/-JL  grave  of  a  feeble  old  age,  fometttag  and  foi^ 

This  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  ruined  hope,  is  •ptten,  in  an  obscure  aid  mefiadiofy  retreat* 

the  saddest  we  know.  How  sweeping  are  these  comments  on  all  thst 

•*  In  physical    science,  Humphry   Davt  can  be  gatfierSi  wiehin  the  domain  of  intdls«t: 

stands  in  stnkiiy  prpminence-orator.  poet.  How  fearfufty  do  they  Uiy  bare  the  utter  im- 

philowpber-bold,  studious,  and  eloquent-  ,„rtency  of  Jf  liteiaiy,  acfentila,  nad  polilissl 

simple  u  a  hfctle  child ;  vet  as  an  »i>snmen.  Sstinctions and  pleasures,  to  givi  net  toaaaV 

tnlist,  free,  danng, and  decisive^    He  threw  a  harassed  spirits 
new  light  over  chemical  analysis,  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  its  processes.    Recognised  as  . 

benefittoff  his  race,  more  by  his  applications 

than  by  liis  theories,  beautiful  though  these  y^  PetOatUm  of  Bt  Jchw^EapomMthr 
wers^  men  of  science,  merchants,  and  titled  -i^  .  ^  a^J^  a^  fl--.-«#Ji2riBl  b 
aristocracy  aU  applaud  him.  But  the  very  ^?*„  ^*"^  ^  "^i^^^^l  i^. 
hour  when  his  spirit  of  olmoBt  exhaustless  ^^'  Henostinbibo.  Translated  or 
•neigy  is  stirred  to  seeming  miraculous  Intel-  the  Rev.  Patrick  FAmBAiur.  VoL  it 
lectual  elTort,  and  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of        Edinburgh:  1852.     Pp.  600. 

brilliant  assemblages  are  falling  ia  gUtteriiv  ^        •  ^     ^       i  «. 

showers  around  him,  mark  how  he  retire^  ^°^  important   volume  has  oome  (OO 

and  how  he  writes  in  the  bitter  loneliness  of  recently  to  hand  to  admit  of  pnr  doiqg 

a  still  yeatning  spirit :—'  Yalde  miserabilis,  jostioo  to  it  in  the  present  Nunbsr.  Is 

valde    misembiUs'— very    miserable,    very  our  next,  we  shall  endeaTonr.to  take  SB 

Sr^j!^  .WW  ii!w?5i*ii  .    ^^  impartial  view  of  its  content^^  w  &r  si 

luness  was  slowly  crushing  bim,  what  confes-  «„5i:.„u.  «„-ii  »<m«»u  .«;i  JZL  _.i.  .jt 

sion  was  that  he  so  freely  gavef  *  I  envy  no  fur  Imiits  wiU  permit*  ai^  ag^  adr^ 

^oaltty  of  mbd  or  intellect  in  others,  »er  ^  ^'^^  authors  j^culiar  Vievf  Of  the 

genina,  pewor,  or  fansy ;  bat  if  I  eonld  phooie  atmoture  and  ^i^iga  of  tbo  ifOOln'^ 

irbst  weald  be  most  delightful  to  nt— I  be-  prophe^. 
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Notc0  0l  t|e  lentil. 

Wt  fftg»d  it  ai  M  bad  qnoBploni,  but  tht  v»>  W*bm  wa  n^  look  on  it  u  out  ol  tho« 

Y«B^  th»t,dTmiig  the  past  month, tiio  Pidw  bMtyobnUittowofwUfhtt Elation ibw pro- 

t]u«ajU.Mtiv64  atWiiwhwU  md  toboio  Cwtainlr,  wo  voold  xofard  U  aa  an  otU 

eommon  mhbo  timo  ago,  but  of  lato  }uiim  boan  omen  for  tbe  Protestant  cauaa,  if  snob.  *  spiiit 

bMoMfng  itttber  nro.     A  tale  before  the  tovaida  Uie  Free  Cbnreh  pferuled  throoffb- 

unanunonsly  reversed  the  deciuon  of  the  kukr  ^^  can  awure  the  writer,  that  it  is  anite  unae- 

aasaiw  of  Wmt^tn^  feAiatog  baptiam  to  the  oessary  for  his  friends  to  pot  themsAves  to  the 

cbild  of  m  man  who  had  sent  his  childrsK  lo  trouble  of  writing  papen  beiuiag  the  title  of 

«he  partih  sehoo!  in  pieferenee  to  the  Free  ow  in  *be  periodioaf  to  whioh  we  refer:— 

Church  school,  has  been  kid  hold  of  by  ceiu  "J^?;??^TS  ™  ^"*  ^?"*^"''^*J 

*              ■!  .-,1  ^    X.        »  T.  WOT?  *  Mach  though  we  long  fornuon  with 

tarn  parties,  as  a  grand  lUostratioo  of  Free  ^  good  and  true  F^oteatantsTwe  would  shrink 

Chiireh  Ugoti^.  Unfortunately  for  these  par-  from  union  with  men  of  such  a  spirit  as  this 

ties,  tho  eaae  bean  on  its  very  snrlkee  prooii  paper  breathesi 

of  Che  reverse.    The  inferior  court  had  erred,  TT^f^j'JL!?  ^?  •  ^od-fish  war  with  the 

.„   ..                       .                 1...^  ^     J  United  States?  Such  is  one  of  the  questions 

whJe  the  Bupenor  court  unanimously  reversed  ^y^h  have  been  put  most  freauentTy  during 

the  error,  thus  removing  aU  shadow  of  ground  the  past  month.  One  is  tempted  to  eonjeeture 

for  the  charge  of  bigotry.    One  sapient  aniha-  that  surely  the  Peace  Society  must  have  got 

f!ty  observes,  that  the  kfrk-session  of  Watten  nP  ^  !"«»}  *^tt*  *•  cod-fishing,  and  the 

wen  knew  that  before  the  excellent  instruc  Jf Jj^^"   w^auS^SS^  «dX 

lions  of  a  parish  school,  the  qrstem  which  pr»-  absurd  causes  in  whidi  it  so  often  ham  ite  ori- 

vides  the  Free  Chnreh  with  her  adherents  in  gin.    Report  has  it  that  the  matter  is  either 

the  north  eonld  not  standi   The  fact  is,  that  aettled,  or  on  the  iiair  way  to  be  so;  but  the 

SOO  years  of  the  parochial  schools  U  the  north  P^^l®  V«  ^  omitted  to  notice  how  singular 

t.-«-  -^*  -«— ^  41,-.  ^.v  .  4,ui  «  —V  u  *'  >a»  *bat  a  Government,  whieh  isallobsequi- 

have  not  cured  the  supersUtion  which  our  puSess  to  its  Popish  and  despotic  allies,  wlen 

eontemporanes  deplore  so  much,  and  it  is  the  rude  expultton  of  Protestant  Missionaries 

not  very  likely  that  three  or  four  years  more  is  coneevned.  can  become  firm  and  peremptory 

would  produce  much  change.    On  their  own  towards  its  free  and  Protestant  sister-country, 

principles,  the  prevalence  of  Buperstltion  in  JJ^.'Sk.  ,•''  "^'^  ^"^  ^  ""«'**'  ""^"^ 

the  H^hlands  is  a  standbg  evidence  of  the  xhe  Popish  Bishops  have  been  holdiiw 

deplorable  inefficiency  ol  the  parish  schools  their  Synod  at  Oscott,  and  pomulgating  meek 

tiicre  as  n  whole,  and.of  the  great  and  oiying  and  lamb-like  pastorals  in  favour  of  education 

necessity  for  an  improvement  onthesTStem  of  »fd  universal  enlightenment.    Meanwhiia,aa 

.      ». jf ^v s^v  ,  .. . . , '  if  to  hold  up  such  proceedings  to  ndicvle,  the 

education  which  has  long  been  pievalent  conduct  of  the  prierts  in  theSte  laiSH  EiEO- 

Passing  over  the  hits  at  the  Free  ChOrdi  tioms  has  been  undergoing  some  investijsation, 

tiUeh  the  case  of  the  Bev.  Jonathah  Aif-  and  revealing  facts  whi<£  throw  a  singokr 

tmuo»  has  suggested,  as  too  palpably  absud  ggbt  on  the  professed  desira  of  the  "  Cord- 

the  Uhitkd  PBESBTrBBXAK  Church.    We  ingi  of  the  poor  I 

cannot  tell  how  it  is— but  our  friends  there  In  the  Church  of  EROLAin),  the  question, 
have  been  desperately  ont  of  humour.  They  Shall  Convocation  be  revived?  has  been  all 
have  been  angry  at  the  mode  of  our  union  the  vogue.  The  Puseyites  strongly  uige  the 
vrith  the  Original  Seceders, — angry  at  our  affirmative,  the  Evangelicals  the  nmtive.  It 
calling  ounelVes  the  Historical  Church  of  is  impossible,  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  not  to  be 
8eotland,>-angxT  at  the  remark  that  Seces-  impressed  1^  Uie  conviction,  that  in  theory,  at 
sion  (on  the  original  grounds)  was  now  ex-  least,  the  former  are  right,  and  the  latterwrong. 
tinct, — and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  angry  Carried  away  by  exclusive  regard  to  present 
beyond  all  example  at  our  not  choosing  to  expediency,  some  of  the  Evmgelicals  are  ad- 
support,  as  member  of  Parliament  for  the  vandng  arguments  that  would  strike  at  the 
wetropoKs,  a  man  whose  questionable  con-  root  of  all  public  deliberation  and  judicial 
4net  oas  deservedly  deprived  him  of  the  assemblica  in  the  Christian  Church.  We  ba- 
•onfidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  eleo-  lieve  Uiat,  on  thil  question,  they  do  not  oeenpy 
tors,     we  have  been  much  pained— the  feel-  either  safe  or  Scriptural  ground;  and  we  vmy 

sgs  of  brotherly  regard  which  we  would  fain  much  fear,  that  their  position  can  only  beeoma 

cheriih  have  been  deeply  wounded— by  the  more  and  mora  embanrassiBg,  and  than  the 

perusal  of  an  article  on  this  last  topic  in  a  difficulty  of  disentaogling  tbMaaahil  niU  bf 

«rlodieal  of  tha  Unltad  Presbyterian  C9turch«  npra  and  noit  isfupaiRDle^ 
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il^ome  fintelUfiettcr. 

FREE  CHURCH.  '^Aberdeen.  (7o%«.— Th«    S«ltet   Gottcgi 

ComnrittM  raported,  that  t]i«f  had  nominated 

XRCTINQ  OF  COMlOfiSION.        ^  „  Attutant-PnltHor  «t  AberdMO,  for  om 

The  Committlon  met  on  the  llth  nit.  ^  dStingniAod  Mtbor  ol  «  Tho  TypoI« 

jP^^^fJ^^^^^^^^r^^'-  of  Seript5w,-  "CommtntMy  on  BwkW' 

The  Prosbytaty  of  Glasgow  referred  this  case  ^^   ^ther  able  and   leiinied  worka.     The 

to  the  Commission.    Allbel  had  been  served  Commission  approvnd  of  this  nspeit  of  tiU 

agaanst  Mr  Anderson,  accusmff  him. — Ist,  Of  Committee 

making  ^rwng   w»d  Mlamnfoas  cWee  in  AHstfxUiM  Emigratio%.--K   teport  m 

annnted  pampbetagunat  ten  elders  of  Knox  s  ^^„  j     .^^^j      Jit  the  aehema  Cer  mdiag 

Ohnrch ;  2d,  Of  having,  m^epnlDit,  skn-  \^^  additional  ministen  waain aelive  pRigreia, 

deitmsly^dinjnnoniilyattaekedtfiefteT.Jo^^^  ^^   ^l^  Commission   ezpraseed  thw  deep 

oiPirad,'«.rg,^i^^^^^^  R^'^^  tr  ;;;^^^  **•  -^>'*"-'  "^  -"^^ '« ^^ 

Milne's  honse,  and  Wore  Mr  Milne  pr<»ched  Edvjoalian  SeUme.-Th^  Ci^ymn  of  tkii 

in  Knox^  Chorch,  taken  notes  of  Mr  Milne  .  ^^.^^  vindicated  the  Comnuttee  fn«  in- 

eonTeteation   which  he  .afterwards   read   to  .jn^tion.  that  had  been  thrown  oat  againtf 

members  of  his  kirk-sewion,  with  the  Tiew  of  ^y^       ^ ^  emphaUcally  aiMitwl  that  ttHTaooi 

shaking  ^  fajonrableimpres«on   produced  ^^  \^  ^^  ^^^^^j^^  ^  j^  Whit«nday  Me 

by  Mr  MdneTi  .P'^J'^ff  5  ^^\  Of  having  »2d  exelniively  ont  of  the  pi«eeeda  if  the 

broken  his  promiae  to  the  Presbyteiy  to  wnto  j;;;ociations,  a^  that   thU   pUn  would  be 

ttapolopto  Mr  Milne  for  haviMwrong^  ^gidly  foUowed  in  fnture.    No  special  appii. 

Urn ;  5tB,  With  haYinjj  riven,  m  his  printed  nation  would  be  made  for  donatioi<b«rsndi 

^^•*'  »^"W  anj  slanderona  mwepre-  ^  „j  ^^^  spontaneouily  bo  ofibz^d  vonld  be 

•entation  of  tacts  stated  to  have  occnrred  at  a  ckdly  reesAved 

meeting  of  Presbytenr  at  which  his  case  was  »  pi,,c«aZJBd««rtwiu-nrCaadtiA»o^ 

conmdered ;  and,  6th,  WiA  contumacy  and  dis.  ^  appointment  of  a  Couuttoa  to  wsdsk 

obedieneetothe  courts  of  the  Church.    Proof  ^^„  SET  subject  of  Parochial  Edaestion,  ia 

had  been  taken  of  all  these  charges;  but  the  connection  wih  the  resolution  of  last  Gwienl 

Presbytery,  instead  of  giving  jndpent  on  the  Assembly;  and  took  occasion  to  say,  that  ths 

proof    had    in  the   P«aliar  cfrcumstances,  ^,^3  Utoiy  propounded  on  this  tubjie*.  by  the 

thought  It  best  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Com-  ^  Lofd  Advocato  appeand  ti  him  t«iy 

mission.    The  Commission,  after  considering  fiberal,  and  to  indicate  a ls«emeasm»  of  so«i 

Je  proof,  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  information  as  to  what  kimfof  edaeationwoakl 

that  everr  ch-jrge  ^»  proven.    After  further  ^^  £„  Scotland, 
deliberation,  the  following  motion  was  agreed 

to: — ^•* The  Commission  declare  Knox^s  Conreh  ■  ■ 
Vacant;  owocuj  ti/f ra,  reserve  final  judgment 

upon  the  libel,  and  instruct  the  Presbytory  to  THE  SABBATH  CAUSE. 

ASdlo^Js'^sn^mil^^^^  The  Kew  ^^^Jace  «d  tHe 

view  to  the  Commission  then  resuming  con-  i<ora  a  iiajy. 

sideiation  of  this  case,  and  dealing  therein  as  '*  Wb  are   infonned^**  s^^i   ^^   C%ru(tsa 

they  may  see  fit.*^  TivMS,  '*  that  the  directozs  of  the  J^ew  CrjrBtal 

Board  of  Examvaaiion. — Dr  Candlish  re-  Palace  have  applied  to  Lord  Derby  for  s 

portod  the  arrfin^ements  which  this  Board  had  eharter,  a  roysl  charter,  one  of  the  provtsioai 

made  for  examining  stadenta.    Students  en-  of  which  is,  that  every  Lord^s  day,  after  oes 

taring  the  hall  would  not  have  to  stand  ex-  o^clock,  It  is  to  be   abandoned  t»  aU  tbe 

amination  before  this  Board  till  the  session  varieties  of  Joviality  and  pastime  that  the 

after  next,  except  in  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  ingenuity  of'^  London   pleasure-seekers  ess 

A  year  would  also  have  to  elapse  before  the  devise  tor  the   advancement  and   gusto  of 


examination  would  be  applicable  to  students  London  picnics.    A  hybrid  reeer^n  npon  this 

leaving  the  hall.    The  Committee  would  r^  wholesale  desecration  has  been  Indierooftlj 

port  more  fully  in  November.  provided  by  a  transparent  provision,  that  do 

Jevrith  Mimon. — A    communication  was  saloons  of  toe  PsaUce  are  to  ba'lteown  opea 

read  from  Mrs  Jadith  Zeelt  of  Amsterdam,  on  that  day,  except  tjbesa  that  are  strictly 

offering  a  church  and  other  buildings  to  the  dedicated  to  the  *^«i/Mvir  of  rampant  pleesart. 

Free  Chureh,  worth  about  £2000,  along  with  The  entire  day,  nfto^  tha  sonbd 

£2080  as  endowment,  on  oondition  of  their  hour  of  one  o'clodk,  ia  to  btt  abandoned  to 

bein^  used  as  a  missionary  institution  for  unrestricted  pleasore,  not  a  sariona  or  ssvsrt 

training  evangelists  and  oolporteura  to  make  reflection  being  permitted  Intrusion  for  s 

known  the  Gospel  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  single  moment The  morAlity  of  &e 

The  Commission,  believing  that  the  institution  place  is  to  he  sempnloaily  malnfainad  by  as 

would  bear  fiivonrably  on  t^e  interests  of  the  Inflexible  defeenninatioB   of   Iha  mnspsf 

Jewish  Mission,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  gene-  committee  that  no  aleoholie  driiki  «ie  <e  te 

rally,  cordially  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal,  sold  within  the  prediiets  of    ' 

expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  donor,  and  domain.  .  .  •  •  .  Qingnr  pap 

appointed  a  deputation  to  go  to  Amstvdsm  broaial  flnida  will  be  tappatd  bf  » 

|o  completo  the  arrangement.  aaingemeiit  of  the  dlioetons  4  pKr]^  n4 
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evtiy  facility  T»iU  be  afforded  for  the  enjoy-  and  were  to  behold  every  shop  open  for  busi- 

totnt  of  the  mott  exuberant  Suodyy  mirtlj.  veto  d^mgff  (bat  long  line  of  thoroughfare,  ex- 

Regarding  the  proposal  to  opeVtbe  rtounds!  f^^^ding  ftom  one  end  of  London  to  the  other, 

&c-  o#  i)iA  Vaw  rn..*oi  P.I.*.  ^«  fK-  T^*<i«.  "*■  ******  would  inrely  sink  vithin  him  at  the 

*^'  of  "»•  iSaw  Cryitel  Pakce  on  th^  Lwd  a  ,.  j^^  And'yetthe  fln^iib^ror  sbope  in  White. 

^^' rr  •f^  ^f^""^,  ^  ??^  <&€  Tt««  (nol  chapel,  Aldgate,  LeadenbaU  B^  ComhiU, 

the  (;AmlM«TiiiM8)  writing  as  foUowi:^  Poultry,  Cheapside,   St    Paul's   Churchyard 

**  W%  are  hapj^y  ib  the  belief  that  the  dan-  (taking  the  entire  circnitof  it>,  Ludgale  Street 

ffcr  which  menaced  this  excellent  nndertaking  and  Hill,  the  Strand,  Coflkspor  Street,  Hay- 

from  this  mfedireeted  eeal  of  men  who  will  not  inarket,  and  Piccadilly,  including  both  eidet 

ntttemb«r  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  min  ef  the  entire  of  the  streets,  and  taking  every 

Md  ikn  Huok  fbrthe  Sabl^th,  has  pasied  away;  liouse  fm  a  ahop»  would  be  only  IW2.    Th« 

To  shut  up  the  building  and  park  on  Sundtly  shoos  enumerated  by  the  missienaries  as  open 

afterD^nWoiifd-  be  to  the  working  classes  of  in  tneir  distrjcts  for  biuuncas  on  fiunday,  are 

LeHdM  ut  etttlt^  exefusfon  Mm  the  benefit  sufficient  to  give  a  Irontage  to  all  the  leading 

iatendeRl;  and  must  almost,  of  necessity,  be  tborougbforea  of  London,    They  would  con*' 

iital  to  the  seheme  ftaelf.    The  experiment  is  stitute  30  miles  of  oontioaoos  open  shops;  and 

^  to  be  tried'wIkeClher,  by  offeriDg  the  work-  if  the  other  half  of  London  is  of  a  like  charae- 

ing  roan  innocent  and  wholesome  enjoyment,  ter,  which  It  may  be  lairly  assumed  to  be,  U 

be  may  not  be  induced  to  spend  in  the  work  extends  the  line  to  60  miles.    And  this  in  the 

of  seif^improvement  some  of  those  few  hours  professedly  Christian  metropolis  of  the  first 

fo  wfaieh  cessstiott  from  toil  leaves  him  to  feel  nation  of  the  world !     No  marvel  that  the 

tbefcU  weight  of  unoccupied  existence.  Will  number  of  individuals  induced  by  the  mission- 

tbeie  who  would  shut  the  door  of  the  Crystal  aries  to  attend  public  worship  is  so  small. 

Palaee  on  Sun<iay  pro^de  the  poor  with  aify  Nor  is  the  proportionate  number  of  shops  thos 

eat^tatnment  equally  innocent  and  equally  opened  less  affecting  than   their  namerioal 

allTtSttveP    If  the  poor  man  )s  to  be  callea  amount.    The  total  number  of  ehops  in  tha 

0|on,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  sacrifice  the  districts  is  25,812,  so  that  the  14,103  open  are 

SRwnooii  of   his  weekly  holiday,  let  us  be  very  considerably  more  than  those  closed,    it 

qaite  sure  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  is  often  stated  by  shopkeepers  in  poor  neigh* 

tea-ftrden  or  the  public-house  that  the  con-  bourhoods,  when  nt^  to  close,  and  there  b 

Msaon  is  demanded.    We  cannot  but  think  every  reason  to  believe  the  statement,  that 

tdafr the  contenplatfon  of  a  glorious  landscape  Sunday  is  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  they 

knd  of  All  the  wonders  of  creation  which  in-  transact  the  laxrat  amount  oi  business  ;  and 

(kfltry  and  research  can  collect  under  a  single  niiany  declare,  aoubtlass  with  truth,  that  they 

rosf,  would  be  influences  more  elevating  and  do  as  much  business  on  that  day  as  on  the 

chastening  thmn  any  others  which  are  likely  to  other  six  days  put  toffether.    If,  then,  there 

preside  over  the    Sunday  afternoon  of  the  are,inonehalf  of  London,  14,103  shop-it0e;>«rs 

vesry  artiatn***  with  open  shops  on  the  lord's  days,    what 

Krcn  the  Tumts  can  produce  nothing  better  P"f *  ^  ^"^  """"V^J  ^J.^}''''^  **»«  ^  .fi«T 

:-  f^„ ,  .  T.         .      1  41.      it    *!.      ju  **  *o  "•  multiplied,  that  we  may  obtain  the 

la  favour  of  tje  proposal  than  the  threadbare  number  of  shop-rfei^s?  BeariJg  in  mind 
upmeat  of  tlionulway-desacnting  orators  of  that  there  are  frequently  hundreds  of  pur- 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Should  this  proposal  be  chasers  each  Sunday  at  a  single  shop,  and 
carried  out,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  serious  bearing  in  mind  also  that  one  or  two  persons 
blow,  inflicted  on  the  Sabbath  cause  for  many  ordinarily  nurcbase  for  the  entire  family,  the 
-J,.  »,,  ^  s.  t  J  f  *!.  !•  question  of  difficulty  to  anaweris,  what  IS  left 
•day.  The  pretext  of  regard  for  the  working  J,  a  remainder  of  the  families  if  the  poor  ? 
Essies  18  quite  transparent.  Why  should  not  The  number  of  shops  closed  on  the  Lord*s  day 
tbeartiian  have  Saturday  afternoon  for  relaxfr*  this  year  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  is 
*ion?  We  are  persuaded  that  his  .true  inte-  l^^*  "^^^  *•  »»  increase  of  five,  but  what  is 
mtwouldbelocUlmtheSabbathforreligion,  "^  ^'^J>*  M  >  drop  in  the  mighty  oosan  ?»  .. 
•nd  half  a  day  besides  for  relaxation  and  seen-  a^  a  w  !..<»♦ 
lar  instruction.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Sab-  Bnnaay  Markets, 
bath  be  up  and  doing.                                         Ojf   Sunday  morning,   Feb.   22,  1852,  the 

^.^_^  missionary  in  the  district  of  Newport  Market, 

.^^ .    -«  .  V  Ai.  m-^^.  ^  t    *u  London,  paid  a  visit  to  that  sceno  of  traffic. 

Afflomit  of  Sabbath  Trftding  in  the  "^ 

HetmnoUa  **  Before  I  arrived  at  the  market-place,  or 

noiovpuuo.  in  sight  of  it,  as  I  passed  along  the  neighbour- 

AHK  City  Mianon  of  London  have  made  a    ingqaietstieets,  Iconldhearthehum  ofbusi- 
inqntry  into  the  number  of  shops     ness,  and  as  I  ^w  nearer,  I  beard  above  the 


0P«i  for  trading  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  half  ^««  *^  *.^^^**  ^f,****  eostermon«rs, 

ofT^n^^..    1.1  I.*!.              -  miagkd  With  the  frequently-reiterated  •  Buy, 

.olUndon  which  they  occupy.  bo^  buy /  of  the  bu^cit:  but,  on  arriving  ll 

■     The  nnmber  is  sogteat  that  the  committee  the  mariet-plaoe  itself,  I  was  astonished  to 

|j|*l«  to  hear  it,  ouglrt  to  give  aBOttcrable  pain  see  the  bosy  scene  presenting  its  unhallowed 

to  lae  heart  of  avery  one  who  is  eonseioni  what  f toat.    Crowds  of  the  poorer  classes  were  pass- 

•**«mHlfowefetotlnAdagr  oEsaerad  rest.   It  hat  and  vspawdng,  making  their  purchases. 

lliL^*^^*  <.Jf  a  Qhtislfian  individual  wve  An  one  saw  tended  to  give  the  idea  of  a  busy 

Wjsdon  to .  travcsrso  en  the  Lord's  day  from  matkas  or  ftdr^lay.    There  was  no  indication 

'Vbitftshapel  Chweh  to  Uyda  Pads  Oorav,  of  a  Sabbath.    1  counted  107  shops  open  dtac- 
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iag  tie  hoorf  of  vttblie  wonhip.     Pnbllo  uddi^pit.    TIm  folloiHng  tsitifflOny  ii  from 

hotuwttrenot  indoded  in  this  number.    Of  the  Times,  whow  opposition  tothe  witiidnTrsl 

tmitr-eigfat  shopi  fai  the  sbmblet,  there  we  ^  ^^^  MaynooA  gwnt  tsaku  hia  OTidesoe  the 

only  tiiree  eloied.  Finding  two  men  standlnff  „,^  u^^Ij  «,. J^^^  . 

ftt  the  comer,  I  entered  into  conTersation  with  »"•  ^^^^^  tosplcion  .— 

them  u  foUoyi :-» WeU,  friends,  this  is  a        «  Ordinary  turhuUmoe  U  one  tiling;  it  ii 

bnsy  ««•«••;  J ^J«7.^««f«J^»i^«2  q»it«  *«^other  matter  when  we  findVSiuiitry 

sir;  and  a  piW  it's  alfowed.»    •  Why  are  these  %^^      ^  ^ygtwnatic  intimidation  and  no^ 

■^5^*i?^*^K*    4  ^7£I?  ""^^f^^^'ulZ  t^nial  briganiige,  when  poMOfbl  oitiasM  an 

and  tiie  otiier  two,  r  behere.;    *B«*«»»J*  eoDmelled  to  Wricade th^dw^^ 

Slindanr  the  best  day  for  ■•Jing?'    *To  be  ^^^^^  ^  Ere  in  «elf.def!»Se  npen  i 

Mre,  l^re  IS  a jood  deal  sold  bat  what  is  it  f  ^^^  %£ 'ruflBans  who  are  thirsting  for^ 

-j^he  worst  and^ttewf^e  of  tiie  week.  Any.  ^lood.    It  is  not  a  legitimate  exwSte  of  eea- 

thing  wm  sell  of  a  Snnday  nwrmng  here,  so  .ti^tional  freedom  that  the  inhabitanli  d 

"J  ♦;±"P-  *?"**•  'T'"'.*^  ii  ^'  ^u'^'l.^l  tl^  provinces  should  be  entangled  in  tin 

not^tiiesewonypen.'    « Do  those  w^  shut  ^^J^^  ^  wide-spread  eons^^  wWch 

up  do  as  weU  as  the  others P '    * So^*"" J  flireatens  destruotion  of  pioper^  W  lifo  to 

i'HS'i  ^  "•"?•  J^  5?  "  rH:  ^L^  ^M  all  who  are  to  disobey  its  bt&ito.    Nor  doss 

^ T^'^JITS? ^'^A^'^.u  ^iw'^T^'l^  the  scope  of  tiie  intimidation  ew  stop  oa 

5?*  ^^S"  r^^  ^^  *^5'"  ?^'  :T*" .'  si  ^»  "JdT  the  graye.     The  lupentitioiis^^siHi 

tiien  added,     You  see   sir.  how    t  is:  the  j    ^   ^^         ^^^  ^^^  been  Wled  upon  to 

people  who  come  of  a  S^J^ay  ««»"  "  J*"  exercUe  the  electoral  francHse  are  nSforta. 

comeon  the  &^tarday  idght;  but  they  go  to  ^ateW  persuaded  tiiat  the  power  of  tiie  leadiag 

public  houses  after  they  get  paid.  «d,  Javiag  ^^^{^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

spent  so  much  on  drink,  th^hsjre  little  to  ^ell  as  ti3r  bodies.    In  many  eases  Uiey  be- 

spend  on  mea^  and  serew  down  the  butchen  ^^^^  .^j^j,  to  be  so;  in  otiieri  they  daii  ast 

to  the  lowest  farthing,  or  buy  something  yery  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  'symptom  of  dislnaief,  lest 

inferior.    A  drunkard,  sir  d^s  nobody  any  ^j^     ^j^^^^ ^^  ^^^^  ^  j,^^^^ andSiibl. 

good.'     Aftor  a  good  deal  of  patience   and  destruction.  The  Irish  Roman  Catiiolic  priests, 

^iT'S*^'  '  f     •  *^  the  other  •nd  of  the  ^^     .^^^  ^        .^  ^^,  ^^^  hesitaledTwei. 

can  t^l  you  It  would  not  be  aUowed  in  Bt  nineteenfli  century,  a  Roman  Catiudie  poeit 

Buoh  a  bareftced  sin.  ^^  ^^^  ,^  cSnsolation  of  tiie  diiirch  npoa 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  call  attention  W»  deathbed.    Another,  at  the  conclusioB  ef 

to  theae  resulte  of  Sabbatii-markets,  because  ^;^^^t'^^^  ^""^^  t^r^^^*^  1^ 

,        ,       ,  ,  t        y  M  names  of  as  many  or  bis.  congregation  as  uw 

we  have  heard  some  good  men,  under  what  y^^^  ^^  compelled  them  to  walk  np  in  d» 

we  believe  to  be  most  erroneous  conceptions,  fi^^  of  the  congreeation  to  that  sacred  spot, 

propose,  and  eyen  contend,  that  coffee-rooms  and  receive  from  his  hand  the  voting-tiekfti 

for  the  working-claases  should  be  open  on  on  which  were  inscribed  tibe  names  of  At 

Or^A'.  A^^    Tk- fi,^  iA^  ^r  •  a.M.^¥hm^r^  candidates  m  whose  favour  they  must  rsgisUr 

Gods  day.   The  first  idea  of  a  Sabbath-mom-  ^^eir  votes.    <  Who  would  vote  for  Jocdya 

ing  market  may  quite  easily  be  conceived  to  otway  f  '—writes  the  autiior  of  n  Tippeiaiy 

have  originated  from  the  same  consideration  election  manifesto,  to  which  we  have  already 

—a  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  working-  had  occasion  to  advert     *  The  tr^tor  who 

classes.    We  are  deeply  persuaded  that  to  act  J^"  ^«  «>»  ^•^•^•J  ^^  lS"Jtf *'*^  *"*!; 

,  .    •  1     •    :      •  *v         1  Let  hia  memory  be  to  yon  like  the  memory  fli 

on  such  a  principle  is  to  give  up  the  real  j^^^    Keep  from  him.  for  tiie  devils  of  Wl 

sanctity  of  the  Sabbath;  to  alienate  the  bless-  are  his  companions,  and  no  samt  in  hearea 

ing  of  the  Sabbath's  Lord;  and  to  introduce  will  pray  for  him  in  his  dying  hoar.*    Itech 

a  wedge  which  may  be  driven  in  by  degrees,  was  the  nature    of  tiie  eleotml    mpJM 

until  Sabbath  lest  ^  Sabbalh  saoedneas  are  ^/g^,.Vr  irL'^L^VliS^  -     ^ 

^MmrVw  iii«i.j«^  K.  m^\,  .n^.^m-n*.    »nA  ^^  SadlciT,  lu  tiio  oouBty  of  Tipperaiy." 
ntmriy  Qispiaoea  oy  aiien  amusements,  ana 

carnal  indulgences,  as  !t  Is  proposed  to  sane-        The  Times  goei  on  to  aak,  la  this  telbs 


tion  at  the  new  Crystal  Palace.  tolerated?  Are  we  to  pioaecato  bma  lar.iati- 
midating  a  few  voters  on  this  aide  tibeOhaaael* 

POPERY  AND  PUSEYISM,  "^  P'^J'^  '^^^  wholenle  ontr^  «  *• 

other?  Hintfl  are  given  that  fM  whole  else- 

The  Irteh  ElooUons.  j^ral  ayitom  in  Iieland  wiU  need  nnaiea. 

AXOTBKB  diaplay  of  the  nal  chaiaeter  and  We  leave  othera  to  aattie  thai  peiii|  !■!  ne 

spirit  of  Popeiyl  The  mode  in  which  the  aak,  With  tno/t  finiite  of  Ihe  latataM  altta 

pwieate  have  Interftred  in  the  recent  Irish  Iri^  priesthood,  w1»t  fxiXM»  WOf  ll  tt  to 

elections  has  awakened,  universal.reprobation  endow  Maynooth? 
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Th«  folbirbg  IpaciqgMi  of  pdlito  •loquMiM,  MSiiionaiiM,  Soriptan  Reftdtri,  Bible  TaMli* 

from  Mr  Liiom,  th«  ex-QoAker,  now  editor  of  •»!  ^^"gJi"  •'  tke  Word,  and  raoh  Uke. 

the  ToWe^aod  member  forMe^  ;,;;  ;^  W^'^J^^^^-^g^^ 

what  an  mTraloable  addtUon  haa  boon  made,  .p^bei  at  miblie  meeting^  and  they  wiU 

in  the  person  of  that  gentleman,  to  the  impe-  aik  the  pabUo  to  give  them  monej,  to  bribe 

rial  FvHament :  he  allndes  to  Mr  Walpole^     mere  poor  oreatorei  to  their  ruin/* 

BUtement  on  the  reason  of  the  Government  The  placard  then  proceedj-"  Beware  of  these 

«»r.^i«».Ai..n  m^^w^mk  P^^i.t.  ^^^^m^^^m .  '•"*  prophots.     Do  not  forsako  yonr  dear 

procUnation  against  Popish  proesmons :-  Redeemer,  who  has  oalled  yon  into  his  COinreh. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  I  hen  say  that  Mr  Wal-  Do  net  wonnd  his  adorable  heart,  and  the 

polo,  in  making  that  proflijnte  and  wicked  heart  of  vonr  dsav  mother,  Mary.    Do  not 

assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  told  a  wound,  tne  iMnrt  of  St  Patriek,  the  great 

doHberale  lie— (tremendoos  dieering.)     He    apostle  of  yonr  oonntry. Have  no<- 

knew  tiial  he  had  no  reason,  on  any  grounds  thing  to  do  with  Setipfeure  readers  and  dealers 

of  soeial  conTenienee  or  necessity,  for  enforoincr  in  tmets^  whether  miUe  or  female ;  th^  speak 

that  statute;  and  ^,  when  he  was  questioned     fair  words, bnt  wsjr  is  in  their  hoarts. 

on  it,  he  had  the  insolence,  the  baseness,  the  Drive  away  theso  fiJse  tsaehen  by  making  the 

dcteetable  falsehood,  speaking  as  the  Home  sign  of  the  cross,  which  tliey  hate,  and  which 

Bocfetary  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majestv^he  the  deirii  always  fean.**    But  although  this 

bad  Hie  unspeakable  wickedness  to  teU  that  placard  is  Y9ry  general  on  the  walls  of  the 

bortlhlolle.    And  why  did  he  do  so?   Why  Irish  poor  in  that  district,  the  missionarri 

did  Walpole,  the  lia^  tell  that  lie,  that  abo-  thoqgh  of  oonno  sometimes  much  opposed, 

nioable  fslsihood?  It  was  to  cover  and  eon-  yet  obtaina  a  tolerably  general  access,  aiM 

coal  his  passage  to  the  commission  of  a  worse  proclatms,  without  hindrance,  the  truth  of 

crtme.    (A  voice—*  Bad  luck  to  him,  I  wish  God,  even  where  the  placard  hangs  before  hia 

we  had  him  here.') — (Langhter  and  cheers.)  face* 

Mr  Lncaa    No,  I  dont  wish  &at.   If  he  were  ^     

here,  I  don't  think  the  punishment  he  would  ' 

gel  here  would  be  gieater  tbsn  his  ofienees  eor^iAi     oversoKM 

E«t  I  see  from  your  countenanoesthat  it  would  SOUIAU   REFORM. 

bo  greater  than  any  one  of  us  in  cold  blood  improvso  dwellings  of  thb  wobkino 

would  wish  to  see  inflicted  on  him.    I  say,  clabbbs. 

be  told  that  enormous  lie— Walpole  the  liar-* 

I  wish  to  brand  that  description  on  his  name  AxON o  other  indications  of  the  progress  which 

^^^^^  *•  "•'  *®^^  *^'  ^"  ^^  •'*•'  ^  *^»  ImporUnt  object  is  making  in  public  in- 

veU  his  intentiona.  ^^^^  ^^^  occurrence  of  a  leading  article  on 

This  is  the  man  whom  the  Rev.  Mr  Celsh  the  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tiwm 

vouches  to  be  "  one  of  the  best,  the  piuest»  U  worthy  of  notice.   The  Ttswi  recommended 

and  the  noblest  of  mankind !  »  the  object  very  strongly;  both  sociaUy,  as  im- 

Hio  above  view  of  the  atrocious  influence  peratively  demanded  by  the  condition  of  the 

of  the  pnesthood'on  the  elections  is  confirmed  working  classes,  and  financially,  as  a  good  in- 

by  the  result  of  the  Coroner*B  inquiry  into  the  vestment  for  small  sums  of  money.    In  the 

afair  at  SiZpMUe.Groai«    The  peaaantry  were  ooune  of  the  article  it  was  asked,  "  Why,  then, 

inaligsted  by  thebr  priests  to  atCMk  the  sol-  do  not  the  working-cUsses  of  this  conntiy  take 

diers,  and  when  the  soldiers  fired  in  self-do-  advantage  of  this  principle  (association)  to  ez- 

fenee  they  are  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  change  their  present  foul  abodes  for  comfort- 

wiUnl  murder  I    Every  one  says  in  private  able  and  airy  lodgings  ?''    The  question  has 

that  Ireland  will  never  be  qniet  till  some  of  drawn  out  the  following  letter  from  Mr  W.  B. 

the  priests,  the  real  instigators  of  evil,  are  Denlson,  of  Leeds,  to  which  we  invite  dtten- 

•mattly  pnnished  for  their  crimes.    Forbear-  tion,  as  exposing  a  great  barrier  in  the  way  of 

anco  has  been  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  it  this  azoellent  movement,  and  pointing  to  ''  the 

b  higb  time  that  our  rulers  took  the  bull  by  real  dragon,"  as  he  says,  "  that  wants  kUling 

the  homs<    They  would  find  that  bluster  and  joat  now— Fsbs.^ 

bellowing  arc  not  strength  and  courage. 

<*  BiAr-Now  that  the  flood  of  eleetioBOf*. 

■     ■■    ■  tory  is  stopped,  and  parliaaentaiy  oratoiy  not 

fiw^iMi  *♦  ^-   --  y«t  begun,  pernaps  you  will  afford  me  a  little 

Vaaa  W  ropoy.  g^^^  toanswer  a  v«T  natural  question,  which 


A  MitnoiU&T  in  Islington  lately  'found  the     von  put  at  tiie  and  of  yow  interesting,  ud,  I 


loonaa  of  ibn  Romish  poor  placarded  by  the  nop^  useful,  article,  on  Improved  Dwellin||[s 

prioata  with  a  poper,  of  which  the  following  for  the  Labouring  OUsaaay  on  the  IStb  of  this 

are  a  few  extracts.    It  oommencca,  in  large  month. 

chanetefs:— **  The  wolvca  in  sheep*s  dotb-  **  After  pointbg  oot  the  immsnae  inteseat 

isnr,^  and  <oncludaa  with  the  words,  printed  which  ^every  daas  of  society  has  in  the  im* 

Mdly,  '*  Bomva  of  lria»  paopheta.'*    In  the  provement  of  theeondltion  of  the  lower  chusea, 

body  of  tho  bill  theaewordBoccui^<«  Ireland,  yon  aak,  'Why,  tfasn,  do  not  the  woMi^ 
yonr  own 
teachers,  s 
the  midst 
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UU  jon*    Sunidv  beoaoM  the  l«r  of  tfaU  tbiBg  to  do  ^iHth'  the  j6fait^fttodc  ngiatoftsg 

ooantFj  is  in  -suqU  ft  ttato  of  barbartsm  thftt  gantterattii. 

they  can't;  because  the  law  puti  mrfi  obitoelM  ♦•  Lartly.  tbave  appaan  to  bo  »  oontottjce 

in  the  way  of  tliat  t9ij  principle  of  aiBOciation  for  offlUatingf  pwnnoM  saiOeMMoiM  of  fhn 

(which  you  rightly  say  *ha«  covered  our  lands  kiiid  to  the  BMfiMpoti«ltt^<MM  l'%iM'th^.t«inf 

with  iron  roads,  and  the  tfMs.  rth  floatt  of  of  parentage  are  two  per  cent  on  all  (iis^M 

steamers')  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  subscribed;  one  per  cent  on  every  traasacOoa 

said  distinctly  that  no  body  of  people  shstt  -^the  metropolitans  to  appoint  our  chief  offi- 

associate  unless  they  have  first  got  from  £50(1  ^  e^.  and  to,bW|duplicatos  of  all  oar  books, 

to  £1000  to  throw  away,  or  Sa*i5;tib<^.Wl '.  afcd H^jy  A+MsliSL  our  aeeoanta.    So  here  u 

submit  to  a  perpetually  reeurrine  taxation,  the  old  story,  fees  and  meddling  again,  with  a 

which  com«s  to  much  thA  WKa»  tlxni^r  foclhiii  little  patronage  throfru'  inio  the  bargain,  and 

mere  satisfaction  to  tha  sfeaAe  of  ke^n^  a  nothing  irlkat«i«c  to  ba  gqfclos  U» 

heap  of  fee-takiog  machinery  in  action^  whieh  (^  The  conseqjaepea  pL  all  this  is,  that  ^ 

is  of  no.real  use  toany  human  being.  working  men  of  Leeds  are,  in  tlus  renect 

**  I  may  as  well  show  yott  at  onee  that  I  am  ij»j  Wheite  they  were  lait  Pebrukry,  ana  last 

not  talking  at  random,  or  without  ha vlwf  had  February  twentjr  years   (except,  oi  eouiw, 

practical  experience  of  the  nature  of  the  impe^  thaC  they  are  worse  off  by  reason  of  iheh  in- 

diments  I  am  B][>eaking  about.  oreasiiig  liumben,  and  the  increased  densitj  of 

"  I  believe  I  may  say  that,  chiefly  in  conse-  «he  town)  »jd  Just  where  thev  will  continue 
craenee  of  the  success  of  a  lodgingwhcmse  expe-  to  be  until  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  w 
riment  of  my  own  on  a  smalTscale  in  this  >?«»•  attention  to  the  recommendatiou  of  the 
town,  an  attempt  w«j  made  here  last  winter  to  Committee  which  sat  a  few  years  ago,  and  re- 
form such  an  Association  as  yon  wcommehd.  Pj«Jjd  *  *t«' "J^nj?  ^Vy^}''^  ^^^  iiee«m^ 
It  was  supported  by  all  the  most  substantial  f^  "bject  (of  proYidiiy  better  mens  of 

people  in  tiiifl  Tory  substantial  town,  but,  when  ^^.^"L^?^*^^^  i  ^f  ""^  »^^ 
uTme  to  be  worked  out,  we  wire  met  by  spojdilv  attended  to  by  the  Legishrture.'  The 
such  diffionUies  as  the  following:-!.  We     rjpld  facrease  In  population  and  w«^Wi,o^ 

might  run  the  risk  of  setting  up  avi*y  ^xpen.*  ^"2f*^*J^^^*»^*£:^^^^^ 
sive  concern,  which  might  in  some  way  or  "»*  half  cjjtury,  rendoHf  thfci  of  groat  oonie- 
other  fail;  and  leave  its  credltort  to  pick^  out  jwnce.    The  great  chaw  m  the  Mcna  ^ 
aS'  one  rich  man  among  the  members,  atid  Jion  of  ijultitud««,  frtfA  the  growth  ol  lai|e 
m^e  him  pay  for.every  thing  that  had  been  towns  and  crowded  dtfttnots,  pwdere  rt  more 
done,  by  virtue  of  that  beautiful  law  of  part-  f  ••••«^,  *^  corresponding  ehanges  in  the 
nership  of  the  middle  ages  under  which  we  l«w  should  take  place,  both  to  improve  th«r 
live.    2.  We  might  get  ^charter;  and  this  we  condition  and  contentment,  and  to  rive  addi- 
found  would  cost  above  £1000,  of  which,  of  tional  facilities  for  mvestmente  of  the  capitsl 
course,  every  bit  goes  in  fees  to  people  who  do  "^^^  their  industry  and  enterprise  are  eon- 
nothing  of  any  use  at  all,  except  some  reason-  »t«itly  creating  and  augmenting.     J^ed  not 
able  sum  to  the  lawyer,  who  really  does  all  the  q««te  any  more  of  the  Report.    The  thing 
serious  business  there  is  to  do,  in  seeing  that  Bpeaks  for  itself.    Let  irorking  men  have  the 
the  grant  is  a  proper  one.    I  am  told,  though  opportuni^r  of  investing  their  taone^r  i»  a  wn- 
I  cs^  rtiU  hanfiy  Uieve  it,  that  every  sin^e  cem  which  would  give  them  ud  Aeir  &mwei 
name  which  is  added  to  a  charter  of  incorpo-  the  means  of  living  like  Chnstians  instead  of 
ration  adds  £40  worth  of  fees.    8.  We  might  pigs,  and  then  we    should  not    have  them 
apply  for  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and,  singularly  ttoowing  away  their  sai^BgamspecahtegoB 
eSSugh,  we  found  that  this,  with  all  tfie  mar  m  P^r  '^^J^^^^^  ^H  "^^^^^ 
chinery  of  Parliament  to  put  in  motion  (if  them  in  trades   unions,  which    promrts  to 
unopposed),  would  cost  less  than  a  simple  «»;•  ««»«  money  back  ^ain  with  interest 
rraut  of  incorporation  from  the  Queen.   Still,  when  they  are  ill  or  womout.and  then  go  and 
She  very  lowest  figure  at  which  even  this  ar-  »P«nd  it  all  m  amirfgamation  ;^ttlos,  for  the 
tide  could  be  put  down  was  £400,  which  is  a  tempomrjr  glonfl«tion  of  Mr  WilhaiB  Nev^ 
good  deal  for  a  poor  man's   association  to  ton  and  his  confederates. ' 
throw  away,  without  any  return  for  it,  except  **  Only  one  word  more,' and  I  Wava  dooe. 
a  bit  of  paper.    4.  Then  the  Joint- stock  Com-  Let  us  understtmd  what  the  real  dragtw  ii 
panies*  Registration  Act  presented  itself  to  our  that  wants  killing  just  now.     His  name  is 
notice.    But  here  was  the  old  enemy,  fees  *  Fees,*  that  is  all.     We  cannot  ttait^  and 
again,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  besides,  and  have  no  need  to  wut,  till  peoplo  liftw  made 
a  great  many  formalities  to  be  perpetoally  up  their  minds  what  the  law  <^  {Mtoenikip 
complied  with,  whieh,  somehow  or  otner,  no-  ou^t  to  be.    Let  us  only  hate  coiiten,  or 
body  ever  manages  rightlv  but  attorneys,  who  regiatradons,  or  what  you  please,  told  like 
must,  of  courseTbe  paid  for  it.  I  have  always  any  other  article  for  what  they  really  cost  ts 
understood  that  act  was  passed  at  the  banning  make,  and  we  nay  get  on,  perbi^Ni,  as  &r  ss 
of  the  joint-stock  mania,  seven  years  ago,  with  this'  particular  object  is  coneernod,  whh  the 
the  view  of  bursting  bubble  companies  before  law  of  partnership  as  it  is.    Hlthtfl^.  poepis 
they  had  time  to  &mage  anybody  but  their  have  fancied  official  fees  vrera  oaly  «  vhoV 
own  promoters.    Every  body  knows  it  has  some  mode  of  bleeding  rich  men  wro^pssr 
been  an  utter  £stluTe  for  that  purpose ;  and  now  ages,  and  patents  for  mod  plaoes  nnte  €ke«»- 
the  concern  seems  only  kept  alive  for  that  ment,  and  the  like.  You  see  thialt  ft  ^liiWka. 
great  end  of  oflioial  existenoe^to  take  fees,  They  have  just  nov  been  rednea^  ^filsati 
and  bother  people  with  no  end  of  useless  for^  for  inventions  ;  they  are  in  ym^  hmm  ef 
mallties,  and  penalties  ff  they  don*t  observe  reduction,  I  believe,  crraa  in,  ^  f^tiit  tf 
them.    We  determined,  therefore,  to  have  ho-  Chaneeiy.                                  '.•'  -j* 
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"  If  Lord  I^bj  would  «^jii«t  this  burden^  "Ttnstiiig  yoo  wttl  not  reUx  your  powerfol 

I  •"*?i*P.      "^?  »*>^o*>o*^y  ^oold  oom^  adYocaejof  w  just  a  eattse,— I  remain,  rir. 

plaukofjOieiOjDqiulttjolhM  ivoeeoduig,  and  your  obadieni  lertMit, 

etanr  poor  ii»a.wbo  (ot  a  decent  lodging  in*'  uyr  b  nR^wri^  '• 

■Nadof.anMMloc«BlOA0^iro<adhaYnMueto  *    W.  B,  dbnisow. 

tbwkhia.                                               ,  •*  Loeds,  Wy  27/» 


yj^W"**  PaganiBnu     I  believe  in  the  Holy  Gbosfc, 

DISCUSSION  05  TBTB  USK  OF  THE  ANCIENT        ^^0  Bpoke  by  prophets,  and  not  by  Bybille*. 
CLASSICS  AS  SCHOOL- BOORS.  I'belioTe  In  the  commnnion  of  saints,  but  I' 

-    „„„*,  J-        .      .       ,  .  '         .         do  not  choose  to  be' of  the  communion  of  the 

A  KVi^  discussion  has  been  going  on  be-  OaulU,  SUdt,  Dtbals,  Presst,  and  ChaH- 
tween  the  newspapers  and  cleigy  m  Franc*  vari.  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
on  the  propriety  of  emplo;ing  the  heathen,  dead,  but  I  fear  much  that  of  the  Gallicans 
A?:1^"  ^  PJi^^*^  instruction.  "A  ceruin  and  the  Parlementaiiee.  I  believe  in  the 
nW  y  *^«  '^'r«9»;<J«;t  QtEvar^lical  life  everlasting,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with 
r  i-S  ^S  namcd^-W.  OautM,  has  pub-  that  of  the  Elysium  fields,  however  beautiful 
hshed  a  vimlent  pamphlet  under  the  title  the  pagan  poete  may  make  them.  That  is  to 
^\.  fw  ^^^3^^^  in  which  he  tnes  to  say,  my  lord,  that  I  am  for  the  adoption  of 
prove  that  the  u^e  of  the  classic  writers  of  Christian  authors  in  a  just  proportion,  with, 
antiquity  13  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  out  renouncing  the  masterpieces:  of  Roma 
Catholic  faitb,  and  fatal  to  good  manners;  and  Athens,  carefully  purged  from  what  they 
and  his  conclusion  IS,  that  for  those  books  often  contain  contrary  tS  good  morab  and 
condemned  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  Catholic  faith.~I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac, 
BchoUstic  doctors  and  Latin  historians  or  f  Iren6e,  BUhop  of  Gap." 
poets- belonging  to  the  monkish  orders,  should 

be  substituted,  "We  have  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of 

"  I^  this  singnlar  thesis  had  had  no  other     the  craft  and  cunning  of  Rome  in  this  move- 

But  his  notion  has  met  with  numerous  and  ^"**  contain  some  things  that  are  bad,  and 
Tehement  partisans.  Many  archbishops  and  some  that  are  good.  Their  paganism,  irreli- 
bishops  seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of    gion,  and  loose  morality  are  bad— their  sym- 

.^  wt^*"*^:  ""^  k  ^*»i«^«^*  *g»w»*     pathy  with  fwedom,  intelUgence,  and  activity 

the    heathen    wntcrs    has    been    orijanized.  T-  J.^a      w    «    j       ^  •*  •    *v    i   "1 

Curious  thing!    Theei*lted  Komanifts l»i^  "  ^*^     ^*  "•^^^  "***  ^^  **  "  *^"*  ^"' 

copied  the  apostate  Emperor  Julian,  and,  like  'c^^nre  that  Rome  is  really  afraid  of.     She 

him,  they  endeavour  to  banUh  from  Christian  cares  very  little  about  the  other.     But  as  it 

schools  Homer  and  Virgil,  Demosthenes  and  would  not  be  convenient  to  object  to  the 

siw !  '^'  "•~^**^  ^  !»«*«'  in  pubUc,  she  lays  all  the  stress  upon 

"The   political  journals,  which  dare  no  **>•  f^"°«-    I*  is  the  old  hypocritical  game. 

longer  interfere  in  state  affairs,  have  taken  ^^'od  people  may  have  strong  objections  to 

part  in  this  strauj^e  oontroversy,  and  have  the  clasueal  writers,  but  to  take  the  part  of 

not  spared  their  biting  epigrams  on  the  Abb^  the  bishops  in  the  present  warfare  would  be 

Ciaama  and  his  fnends.    Thua  for  inafAw^o  .,  '  «  T     ,.  .^        .  .  „ 

U  Journal  da  DebaU,  which  hJ^ii^Fj^i  *^  ^^'^  •"•'^•*  ^^  simplicity  and  folly, 
an  infUience  like  that  of  the  Tmbms  in  Eurland. 

has  wittilv  derided  theee  new  barbariao^  who        FRENCH  i>rotestant  literabt  society. 

would  8ub8«t^te,  for  the  most  sublime  poeto  A  new  Literary  Society  hss  been  esUblished 

or  orators  of  the  civilixed  worid,  the  insipid  in  Paris,  the  operations  of  which  cannot  but 

poetfj  and  incorrect  and  heavy  prose  of  the  be  beneaeial  to  the  French  nation,  SocitU  de 

i^nMtic  uid  scholastic  writers.    It  has  asked,  VBittoire  dtt  ProUUatUisaie  Frawais.    The 

whether  the  good  seme,  the  good  taste,  tho  Society  wiU  collect  and  publish  documents, 

beauty  of  the  expressions,  or  the  elegance  of  whether  printed  or  hitherto  unedited,  relative 

the  language,  has  secured  its  proscription  by  to  the  history  of  French  Protestantism  in  the 

thettibunai  of  Roman  Catholicism  ?  ^'  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.    A  bulletin. 

The  following  strange  letter,  on  the  sama  or  periodical  compte  rendu  of  the  transactions 
subject,  from  the  Bishop  of  Gap,  addressed  of  the  Society  wiU  appear,  and  a  recueil  will 
to  a  brother  bishop,  has  more  recently  ap*  contain  such  papersand  documents  as  the  Com- 
peared ^  in  the  newspapers.  The  Uiiivwt  mittee  may.  decide  on  publishing.  Amongst 
newspaper,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  the  names  of  the  Committee  are  those  of  M. 
first  sentence,  is  among  those  that  have  been  Charles  Read,  President,  H.  Charles  Weiss, 
taking  an  interest  in  this  discussion :—  V,P.,  M.  Euwne  Hat^  Secretary,  with  MM. 

"Mjr  Lord, — I. believe  in  God,  creator  of  Co^uerel,  Adolphe  Monod,  Bartholomew,  and 

the  universe,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  other  leading  Protestant  pastors  and  literary 

candour  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  the  men.    M.  Guizot  has  accepted  the  Honorary 

Vnireri.     I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  Presidency  of  the  Society.    The  res^rehes  of 

established  his  Church  with  Christian  doc  the  Society  will  not  be  confined  to  eoclesiasti- 

triac^  and  not  with  the  learned  {docUa)  qI  csl]  matten,  bat  will  embrace  the  history  of 
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tlw  MeUl  and  poIiti«il  relation  of  Ptoioiliiit- 
iim  in  France.— j^t/erary  OatetU. 


ASLIQIOVS  SOCIETIES  OF  GENEVA. 

The  annual  meetings  of  iheie  Soeieties  have 
reoendj  been  held.  Chorehei  or  Societies  in 
HoUaad,  Belgium,  Paris,  Lyoni,  with  manv 
other  places  in  France,  the  vaUeja  4^  Tim* 
mont,  Berne,  Lanianne,  and  other  towns  in 
the  Cnton  de  Yand,  were  represented  ai 
them.  lUs  eonoourse  of  Ohiistlans  ftrom  dif- 
ferent countries  afforded  an  interesting  aia&i>- 
festation  of  that  union  of  the  people  of  Qod, 
of  whieh  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  at  onco 
an  evidence  and  a  symbol,  iHiieh  daily  makes 
itself  to.  be  more  generally  felt,  and  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  sin  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  MiuwMtry  Society 
opened  the  series  of  meetingt  on  Tuesdajt  the 
Sdth  June,  at  5  p.m.,  and  reported  a  consider- 
able increase  in  its  reeeipts.  The  same  even- 
ing, at  8  o^cloek,  the  Evangelical  AUiana 
assembled;  but  the  members  found  the  time 
too  short  to  give  utterance  to  all  the  senti- 
ments and  emotions  which  filled  their  hearts. 
The  meeting,  however,  was  characterised  by 

feat  freedom  of  discussion.  Wednesday,  at 
P.M.,  the  Bible  Society  met  Oreat  satis- 
faction was  felt  at  the  labours  of  the  colpor- 
teurs in  France.  Although  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  have,  more  or  less,  thrown 
obstacles  in  their  way,  2800  Bibles  have  been 
distributed.  At  four  o*cloc]c,  the  same  day, 
ihe  Bvangdical  Society  {Sociiti  Evangi- 
lique)  hela  its  meeting,  which  was  continued 
the  next  morning.  The  various  operations 
carried  on  by  it,  all  wore  an  encouraging 
aspect.  Its  resources,  however,  are  too  narrow; 
and  although  many  contributions  flowed  in 
towards  the  close  of  the  meeting,  there  re- 
mained a  deficit  of  sixteen  thousand  franca. 
Some  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  svstem 
of  colportagej  and  also  with  a  view  to  aetach 
small  churches  from  the  Societyi  casting  them 
on  their  own  resources,  that  new  works  of 
evangelisation  may  be  undertaken.  The  Theo» 
logical  School  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  characterised  by  harmonv,  with  real 
piety,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  leal.  There 
are,  i^  present,  thirty  students;  and  those  who 
have  gone  forth  from  its  walls  are  in  full 
activity,  and  alread^r  form  a  little  army.  In 
the  evening,  the  friends  assembled  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds^  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President  of  the  Society,  in  his  hospi- 
table mansion.  There,  intercourse  of  a  more 
familiar  kind  terminated,  in  the  most  delight- 
ful manner,  these  happv  meetings.  An  aged 
Huguenot,  from  DauphiaS,  amount  othersi 
deeply  interested  the  party  by  relating,  in  his 
own  picturesoue  and  artless  language^  how  a 
Bible  which  ne  had  given  to  an  acquamtance, 
in  return  for  some  act  of  kindness,  had  led  to 
meetings  for  edification,  which  hisd  become 
both  numerous  and  greaUv  blessed  in  the 
village  where  his  friend  resided.  In  eonclu- 
sion,  by  an  excellent  innovation,  taken  from 
the  example  of  the  religious  meetings  of  Paris, 
the  brethren  met  the  next  mominr,  and  spent 
the  last  hour  together  in  holy  And  happy  fel- 
lowship at  the  table  of  the  iM^^JSvang^* 
Chrittmdom, 


Fnqretftarltily. 

A  nuTEft^nnnifO  for  Italy  wti  hild  Is  the 
Italian  ChapeUe  BtMngelkiu*,  at  Qeneva.  st 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  the  l8th  of  April  11m 
meeting  opened  by  singing  a  hynu  composed 
for  t&e  occasion,  which  praved  that  thsft  biA 
of  whieh  the  apoetle  speaks  to  te  Bonssi 
might  be  restored  to  unhappy  Itely.  Afiv 
tte  hymn,  the  president  pointed  out  the  tkmd 
cA  the  meeting,  and  said  that  he  did  nottbnk 
we  ought  to  pmy  absolutely  for  the  dovaUI 
of  Popery,  as  it  was,  pethaps,  to  rsmsia  till 
the  ooming  of  the  Lord,  bat  that  we  ihssU 
supplicate  Him  en  Ihe  foilovigf  asAjteb:- 
F%nt.  That  the  kingdom  of  God  astght  1m 
manifested  in  Italy.  ^ecoft<2f^.  That  the  voist 
of  the  angel  who  says  eoncemmff  Babyl«^ 
'  Come  out  of  her^  mv  people,*  might  be  ImstI 
by  Qod*s  chosen  ra  Italy,  wbA.  parocolsriy  is 
Rome*  Thirdly^  That  religioos  penecatMs 
might  be  turned  to  the  glory  of  God  and  tbi 
manifestation  of  his  gospeL  FoNfiiJ|^,  Tbsi 
the  religious  movement  in  Italy  ought  Im 
purely  evangelical,  without  any  admixtari«f 
a  political  or  sectarian  spirit.  fV^^  Tbt 
the  persecuted  might  be  anstained  bygzsce, 
that  they  might  ht  the  Lord^  coafssaon  of 
faith.  And  Sixthly,  That  aa  the  trial  of  thi 
husband  and  wife  Madiai,  who  have  bees  se- 
veral months  imprisoned  in  Florsnoe,  ym  to 
be  held  that  week,  the  hearts  of  the  judges 
might  be  touched,  and  th*  result  eondncs  to 
the  glory  of  God« 

The  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Revilsltoi 
was  then  read;  and  the  president,  after  bsviv 
prayed,  gave  uaoe  to  thosa  who  wished  to  sit 
dress  the  word  of  edification  to  the  aataablyi 
or  of  prayer  to  God« 

Colonel  SaUdin,  an  elder  of  the  Evaagtliol 
ehuroh  of  Geneva,  was  tiio  first  to  rise,  sad  af- 
ter a  short  address,  prayed  to  the  propcssd  par- 
port.  Then  followed  a  recent  Itallaa  eoavtfi. 
who  dwelt  om  true  pa^otism  and  iti  sroptf 
influence  on  a  heart  truly  eonvertsd  aaanfV' 
nerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ptayvd  vit& 
much  fervour.  Dr  Merle  D*Attmga^  v^ 
had  willingly  ioined'ns,  next  gave  nttersaectt 
words  full  or  wisdom  and  counsel— wotds 
which  were  gratefully  listened  to  by  tk« 
Italians  present.  He  -  invited  ns  to  pray,  s^ 
only  for  the  objects  already  pointed  set,  M 
also  for  the  converrion  of  those  of  .the  Itali* 
prieats  and  monks  who  are  eonscioBtiou  fa 
their  adhesion  to  Popery. 

Colonel  Tronchin,  that  true  fnend  of  ItalT; 
succeeded  Dr  Merle,  and  exhorted  the  Itili«si 
to  give  themselves  to  prayer;  ''for  oobvo^ 
sion."  Bidd  he,  <'  is  the  work  neither  of  p«^ 
suasion,  nor  reason,  nor  policy,  but  of  u* 
Spirit  of  God  alone.*'  His  solemn  wonls 
uttered  with  much  seriousness  and  sn^ntaf^ 

Srodooed  an  excellent  effect  on  his  Italisn  m- 
itoia.  When  he  had  resumed  his  sest,  fin 
of  them  rose,  one  after  the  other,  and  pet  of 
very  edifying  petitions  to  God.  ABMngotiwn 
a  poor  Italian  workman,  converted  alueoe^ 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  his  rslaliatfi*'^ 
In  particular  for  his  aged  BomttiH  »o»^' 
The  tears  which  foil  from  hii  eyw  ft»  »; 
Tour  of  his  prayer--tiie  diviM  sMtuBoeti 
he  ottered— the  pathos  eonvaytl  ^^7!i 
hioktii  M  itiru  by  Ui  9m^  |M*^ 
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neb  an  '«ff«et  in  tb«  aiMmblj  that  no  out  many  pervaimoiui  of  Fiot«iU&ti  to  Bonun* 

could  rofindn.from  weeping.  ism.    Bat  from  an  anthentie  retarn  it  appeua 

^Thif  ItaliaBMeeUagWBaeipoeiaU J  remark*  tliat  in  that  Proinan  provinoe,  though  there 

M*  for  the  fMt,  that  not  a  tingle  irord  ea«  hare  been  some  led  aitray  into  tiie  Romish 

ceped  nny  of  the  tpeaken  which  so  mach  as  Church,  there  has  been  »  Isige  neoession  to 

breathed  hatred  against  the  Pi^ists,  nor  the  the  Protestant  Church  from  among  tiie  Boman- 

sHghtest  allusion  to  politics  or  the  political  itts.    The  retom  states,  that  durinff  the  past 

state  of  Italj.    All  wu  charity  and  love.  year,  648  Romanists  have  embraced  Fkotestan^ 

Dr  Qanaseii,  Dr  La  Harpe,  and  some  other  tism :  besides  which,  during  the  same  period^ 

GenavsM  and  English  Christians,  were  at  the  466  Romish  parents  have  brought  their  efail« 

meedng,  but,  for  want  of  time,  took  no  part  dren  to  be  baptised  in  Protestant  ofaorehes; 

in  the  prooeedinffs,  which  lasted  nearly  two  diowing  a  laige  ezeess,  compared  with  th» 

hoorii    Ckd's  holy  name  be  praised !  year  1^,  in  which  368  adults  have  been  eott<- 

— *  yerted,  and  187  ohildrea  have  received  Protes- 

Protestaat  HoTemtnt  in  Bohemia.  tant  baptism.    These  are,  sorely,  no  ua- 

«*Th«  Protestant  movement,  which  originated  Batislactoryr«sults,in  a  province  not  containing 

two  or  three  years  ago  in  Bohemia,  seems,  in  more  than,  ^haps,  a  million  of  inhabitants, 

waiu  of  the  hard  measures  resorted  to  by  the  i^d  considering  the  many  difficulties  which  are 

Xostrian  Qovemment  in  order  to  suppress  it,  to  be  oTsroome  on  the  Contin«st,  in  a  civil 

to  be  going  on,  not  among  the  Germans  only,  P<nat  of  view,— difficulties  of  which  you  have 

hot  among  that  part  of  tiie  population  known  &o  idea  in  EngUnd."— idtit. 
by  the  name  of  tin  Cscchs.    Next  to  Kossuth,      «    ,    .    ^,    ,  ^  ■ 

who   draw  •  large   audience   wherever   ho      Eocleaiastloal  ConibraiiM  at  Gopenhagan. 

prMcfaed,  the  foUomng  priesto.  aU  of  them  of  a  cOBBBPOKDBirr  of  the  Morning  Chronxde 

hig^  talents  and  gifts,  have  left  the  Romish  ^^rftes  from  Copenhagen,  on  the  9th  inst,  as 

eommusion:—  follows:— "On  the  20th  Jnly  was  held  in 

1,  in  1848,  Wslther,  of  the  order  of  the  Helsingborg,  on  the  Swedish  coast,  a  Church 

.-..^   «    ^"^'Kbt  Templars;  conference  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scone 

2,  in  1849,  Smetana,  Dr  PhiL,  of  the  same  ^^^  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and,  accord- 

•-P^*/«    .        *  V   »•    •     '  ''^fii  *<*  ^^^  0"^  *"^  written  accounts  we  have 

*     i>     >•     Midiel,  priest  of  the  .Fiansts,  received,  it  was  of  considerable  importance. 

(founded  in  the  17th  cen-  The  event  itself  is  a  sign.    It  couldfnot  have 

tnry,  by  Joseph  C^asanoze,  happened  five  years  ago.    Now  it  is  only  the 

for  the  purposes  of  instruc-  prelude  to  still  greater  events.   About  seventy 

^^p^O      •  elergy  and  a  largo  number  of  lay  gentlemen 

4,     n     »»     Barbeck,  of  the  same  order;  ^ere  assembled,  and  the  proceedings  were 

6,      „     „     Kwpar,  of  the  same  order  J  marked  by  the  utmost  order.     The  foolish 

6,  n     >t     2™"!?**t  ■•S"*"  ?"••*•  ,  Government   functionaries   were   dreadfully 

7,  .»!     t'     Worhcxek,Knisbt  Templar;  aUrmed.    •  They  thought   some   disturbance 

8,  „     „     Hromadnck,oftheMmeorder,  ^ould  break  out    The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
9»      f»     ».     Klesror,  of  the  order  of  the  (Bishop  Faxe,  of  Lund)  actually  sent  a  spy 

PrsBmonstratenses;  t^  watch  what  took  pUce:     But,  of  course, 

10,     „     „      Nowolny„     D.D.,  .    secular  popple  only  laughed  at  aU  this,  and  went  on 

M.F"^*       ,   •     .  ss  if  nothing  had  happened.    The  questions 

H,     >•     »     Fhczek,  secular  pnest.  discussed  were  of  little  practical  importance, 

Sodi  is  the  movement  amongst  the  clergy,  except  the  ffntX  one  of  religious  freedom. 

Who  can  tell  what  is  preparing  amomcst  tibe  But  it  is  an  immense  step  for  any  such  ques- 

Ktple  ?    And  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  tions  to  be  discussed  at  all.     The  meeting 

t  gratefully  remembered  bef<M?e  the  throne  showed  throughout  great  sympathy]  for  the 

of  grace,  that  all  these  brethren  have  strength  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  Christian,  as  far 

given  them  from  above,  to  part  with  comforts  as  it  understood  them,  but  there  was  a  good 

and  luxuries,  and  a  peaceful  life  and  home,  deal  of  timidity  in  denning  what  they  were, 

for  their  faiths  sake,  to  expose  themselves  to  The  old  Cssaro-papistical  leaven  is  still  so 

pennry,  misery,  and  persecution.   Let  us  never  strong,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 

omit  to  be  grateful  for  such  mercies." — Cor^  most  active  for  change,  that  thev  creep  very 

retpondcnX  of  Evangdical  Chiitiendom,  slowly  towards  their  mark.     The  leader  of 

— •  the  whole  was  the  zealous  and  talented  rector 

AeoaulOlU  to  ProteBtantiBm  in  Silesia.  Hammar,  editor  of  TAo  Bvangdieal  Church 

*'  As  I  am  in  an  Eastern  direction,  I  may  as  FtieiuL   Several  Danish  priests  were  present, 

well  go  on,  and  take  you  for  a  moment  to  one  of  whom.  Pontoppidan,  made  a  noble 

Silesia,  from  whence  yon  may  have  heard  of  speech  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church.*' 


9m^u\t  Qhwohea  in  Italy.  whatever  of  a  place  of  worship.    The  apart* 

A  ooKEESPONDBifT  of  the  TimSM  gives  the  fol-  ment  used  as  a  church  occupies  the  top  of  a 

tag  aecount  of  English  churches  and  services  large  house,  literally  in  the  roof,  the  beams 

in  the  cities  of  Italy :— "  The  boildingat  Rome  of  which  appear  in  several  pUces.    There  is  a 

is  rituaied  a  few  doors  without  the  Porto  del  small  enclosure  for  the  altar,  and  the  pnlpit 

Popolo  on  the  road  to  Ploronce.  in  immediato  and  reading-desk  are  plaeed  beside  it.    The 

and   connnient  visini^  to  m  Strangers'  oongregation  is  generally  Uige.  often  excoed- 

Qnailw.     ThsM  is  bo  sztomal  indioation  log  isven  hundred  persons,  and  there  are  grsa 
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complaints  of  want  of  ventilation,  and  of  ex- 
cesstTe  heat  from  the  roof.  In  eonieqaenoe  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Committee,  his  Lordjdup,  dnriog  his 
last  visit,  did  not  enter  *  the  room  known  as 
the  English  Chapel,*  bnt  had  Divine  worship 
performed  in  a  house  in  the  Corso,  occupied 
oy  another  clergyman.  It  seems  a  principle 
throughout  Italy,  that  there  shall  be  no  exter- 
nal indications  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  if  < 
connection  with  Protestant  ehnrches.  The 
condition  is  insisted  upon  at  Nice.  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Naples,  and  Florence.  At  Nice,  the 
building  was  ezpr^sW  created  fpr  tho  ^rnofls, 
on  condition  tnaf  itf  should  c^t.'lodk  like** 
church.  The  pulpit  is  over  the  communion- 
table, and  is  entered  by  a  door  from  a  staircase 
in  the  vestry.  The  congregation  is  large  in 
the  winter  season.  At  Genoa,  the  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  humblest  kind.  The  church 
is  a  room  on  the  one-pair  floor  of  a  house  in  a 
by-street.  The  congregation  is  small.  At 
Naples,  the  church  is  a  very  Urge  and  hand- 
some room  in  the  ConsuPs  house,  conveniently 
arranged  and  peved.  The  chaplain^  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Embassy,  is  at  variance  with 
the  Committee,  and  the  school  iu  it  is  entirely 
without  his  control.  The  congregation  is  large 
and  respectable.  The  services  are  never  at- 
tended by  the  Ambassador,  though  theForeiffn 
Office  claims  tho  patronage.  At  Florence,  the 
church  is  laige  and  elegant.  The  altar  is 
placed  in  a  circular  recess^  with  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  on  either  side.  The  roof  is 
arched,  and  there  is  a  very  handsome  organ- 
loft.  In  all  cases  it  appears  the  rule,  that 
whatever  is  raised  by  suoscriptlon  or  donation 
of  the  visitors  and  residents  tor  the  support  of 
worship  according  to  the  Church  of  England, 
is  doubled  by  the  Foreign  Office." 

An  Eastern  Ceremooy. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  February 
12th,  a  paper  was  read,  written  by  Mr  J.  Bal- 
four, **  On  the  Reliffious  Ceremony  of  Wash- 
ing the  Hands.**  Mr  Balfour*s  essay  was  an 
illustration  from  Scripture,  and  many  classical 
and  other  writers,  of  the  circumstance  of 
Pilate's  washing  his  hands  while  protesting 
his  innocence  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
manifeet  improbability  that  the  Roman  procu- 
rator observed  this  ceremony  with  reference 
to  Deut  xxi.,  the  writer  confirmed  by  nume- 
rous proofs  that  the  same  custom  was  general 
among  Pagan  nations,  and  particularly  among 
the  Romans.  The  Persians  observed  this  cere- 
mony before  entering  their  temples,  and  the 
Greeks  believed  that  they  thereby  cleansed 
the  conscience  from  impuritv.  The  Romans 
applied  it  more  generally.  Thev  not  only, 
before  passing  sentence  of  death,  protested 
that  it  was  innocently  done,  and  signified  the 
same  by  washing  their  hands,  but  we  find  re- 
peated alluBioDB  to  the  fact,  that  before  solemn 
service  to  the  gode,  the  persons  oCRclating  were 
purified  with  Itvijig  water,  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  soleixunly  protested  their  inno- 
cence of  fraud,  or  any  otner  act  of  moral  tur- 
pitude.— Literary  (Juzette. 

.11      ■■  ■  ' 

TheHtly  Laud. 

The  ^ttift€  of  B«9e«iof  AjdkU  \&,  iay»-/«  A> 
conespondent  writes  from  Constantinople  on 


April  1,  that  the  Divan  has  hit  upon  a  very 
onginal  plan  for  settling  the  question  of  tlw 
holy  places.  The  four  paehalics  ofSyrissn 
to  be  granted  to  M.  Rothschild  for  the  sain  of 
£20,0^,000,  to  be  paid  into  the  treaiurj  «f 
the  Sultan;  and  upon  the  sum  of  £2,000,000 
being  pud  to  France,  she  vnll  renounce  her 
pretensions.  Russia  and  England  will  esch 
receive  £1,000,000.  It  is  not  yet  settled 
whether  M.  Rothschild  will  Uke  the  title  of 
kinff,  emir,  or  bey.  It  is  certain  that  he  in- 
tends to  restore  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ssd 
Antioch,  and  to  rebuild  Solomon's  Tcmpla** 

,     .  -H f     .       , 

t  pf evident  WoHciiigl^n. 
A  QUIET,  unassuming  little  society  (ssfs  tbe 
Morning  Chronicle)  has  been  in  existeoce 
for  the  last  two  years  amonest  the  jonmeymes 
eempoittors  of  London,  called  a  "  Widovssd 
Orpnan  Fund,**  to  which  the  memben  con- 
tribute a  small  weeklv  sum;  and  we  aBde^ 
stand  the  committee  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  the  gratification  of  dispensing  so 
less  than  £580  to  the  families  of  deceaicd 
members.  At  the  time  of  enrolment,  Mr  John 
Tidd  Pratt,  the  R^istrar  of  Friendly  Sodetiei, 
is  stated  to  have  made  the  remark,  that  '*be 
hoped  the  example  of  the  printers  of  liondm 
would  not  be  lost  upon  other  trades,  who 
would  do  well  to  establish  similar  societie».*' 
At  that  time  widow  and  orphan  fnadsvere 
being  established  on  a  few  of  the  great  rsilvifs 
of  the  metropolis,  and  are  now,  we  bclieTe, 
extended  to  tne  majority  of  them. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  Presbytery  of  Skj« 
and  Uist  ordained  Mr  Alexander  M'C^H  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congr^tion  of  Uair- 
inisfa. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  PresbyUiy  of  Edls- 
burgh  ordained  Mr  R.  B.  Blvth  and  Mr  A.  B. 
Campbell  as  missionaries  to  Madras.) 

On  the  lOth  of  August,  the  PresbrteTy  of 
Aberdeen  ordained  Mr  NVilliain  K.  Mitchell 
as  a  missionary  to  Puna,  in  India. 

INDUCTIONS. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  Presbytery  of  Edls- 
burgh  inducted  the  Rev.  A.  Topp  to  the  ps^- 
toral  charge  of  Roxburgh  Chnrco. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  inducted  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  \Vellvoi4 
Moncfieff  to  the  pastoral  oharge  of  Fr«  ^< 
Cuthbert*s. 

CALLS. 

A  call  to  the  Rev.  Farquhar  Hsciae  of  B»«- 
roar,  has  been  sent  from  the  censregsuoa  u 
Khockbain,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chsnoorr. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  PresbTleryoJ 
Aberdeen  moderated  in  a  call  from  the  c^c- 
Kcgation  of  the  Free  Gaelic  Church  to  tte 
Kev.  Mr  Paterson,  as  colleague  and  fn««»r 
to  the  Rev.  H.  Maekensie. 

OBITUARY. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Rev.  Chaite  Sts**-'^ 
of  Kirkmichael.  ^ ,  , . 

At  Newbyth,  by  Turriff,  on  the  3d  of  A«- 
gust,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Brown. 
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«  BEWARE  OP  FREE  CHURCH  CO-OPERATION." 

Sucu  is  the  advice  Trhich  was  recently  tendered  to  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland 
by  iheSeoUith  Prese,  the  newspaper  organ  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
When  we  use  the  word  ^'  organ,"  we  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  committed  to,  or  must  be  held  as  either  expressly 
or  yirtually  sanctioning,  whatever  the  ScatiUh  Press  may  say,  but  merely 
that  the  journal  in  question  stands  to  that  body  in  the  relation  which  a 
newspaper  is  usually  understood  to  hold,  when  established  to  advocate  and 
promote  the  interests  of  a  particular  denomination,  to  provide  an  adequate 
representation  of  its  principles,  and  give  a  general  expression  to  its  senti- 
ments. And  we  believe  farther,  that  we  are  not  in  error  when  we  regard 
our  contemporary  as  the  special  organ,  in  the  sense  just  explained,  of  those 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  who  could  no  longer  tolerate 
the  tone  of  the  Scotsman  upon  religious  subjects,  but  required  a  newspaper 
of  a  better  spirit. 

Now,  it  is  from  such  a  quarter  that  the  admonition  to  Dissenters  ema- 
nates in  the  year  1852,  "  Beware  of  Free  Church  co-operation."  How  is 
this  ?  About  nine  years  ago,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  then  Secession 
Church,  Dr  Brown,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  a  Free  Church  chair- 
man, Dr  Chalmers,  spoke  warmly  about  '^  that  united  exertion  (of  Christian 
bodies)  in  the  cause  of  their  common  Lord  and  King,  which  the  declara- 
tions of  his  Word  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  so  imperiously  de~ 
mand  of  them." — (^Bicentenary  of  Westminster  Assembly y  p.  106.)  Another 
ornament  of  the  same  church,  Dr  Balmer,  thus  addressed  the  same  assem- 
bly :-^^*  A  similar  sentiment  has  been  expressed  lately,  in  which  I  fully 
concur,  co-operation  without  incorporation.  We  are  not  yet  ripe  for  in- 
corporation; but  if  we  were  to  co-operate  in  the  things  in  which  we  are 
agreed,  our  incorporation  would  be  ripened,  and  would  come  in  due  time. 
To  act  together  on  things  on  which  we  are  agreed  would  do  immense  good ; 
and,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  great  need  for 
union  and  co-operation,  and  a  loud  call  for  them,  and  abundant  encourage- 
ment to  aim  at  them.'' — (JRnd.y  p.  88.) 

Such  were  the  sentiments  to  which  a  frank  and  friendly  utterance  was 
given  then,  and  often  and  cordially  have  they  been  reiterated  since.  What 
has  happened  to  cause  such  a  change  of  feeling  as  is  indicated  in  the  em- 
phatic word  of  counsel  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article?  Why,  the 
Edinburgh  election  has  happened,  and  has  furnished,  it  seems,  ample  war- 
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rant  and  a  lond  call  to  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  to  ^'  beware  of  Free 
Church  oo-operation."  The  Lord  ProTost  has  not  been  Fetnmed — the  roa- 
joritj  of  the  electors  have  preferred  other  men — and  it  wonld  appear  that 
there  is  snch  deep  criminality  inyolved  in  the  rejection  of  this  gentleman, 
that  all  who  contributed  to  the  result,  and  especially  all  the  Free  Church- 
men who  did  not  do  their  utmost  to  ward  it  o£P,  are  forthwith  to  be  put 
•  under  the  ban  of  Scottish  dissent;  and  the  Free  Church,  as  a  whole,  is 
denounced  by  the  newspaper  organ  of^  the  United  Presbyterian  body  as  a 
community  w^ith  which  there  can  be  no  longer  any  friendly  intercourse  or 
co-operation.  But  it^  i9  pipper  1x>  let  our  eonteflaporary  stAto  hiA  own  case, . 
hnwever  ps&iful  w«  feel  it  to  be  to  .transcribe  sooh  language.  And' we  mast 
add,  that  had  it  been  only  one  angry  ebullition,  not  followed  up  by  deli- 
berate and  successire  seitemtion  of  the  same  senttments — and,  moreover, 
had  we  not  reason  to  belieyt' that 'some  of 'the  respectable  constituents  of 
the  Press  hayebegun  to-act  in  the  apirit  x>f  this  extract— we  cl&ottld  scarcely 
have  thought  it  right  to  transfer  it  to  olir  pages,  or  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  serioui  remark:*^    •  »      •  .  '  . 

**  We  jcpow  that  We  speak  in  the  ear,  not  of  Kdinhni^h  electors  alone,  hot  of 
Dissenting  ScotUmd — of  the  men  who,  from  the  far  Orkney  and  the'Solwa^  head- 
lands, have  been  looking  on  this  stmggle  with  intense  interest.  A  doty  is  oun, 
ihen--oh!  liow  responsible  W«  feel  ill — to  warn  them  against  this  donineeriug 
«ect^  and  yot  to  be  earefui  that  they  do  not,  under  the  excitement  of  present  ia- 
dlgnation,  do  anght  to  interfens  with  a  paramount  duty — the  advaneemont,  t», 
of  trH€  Protestantism  and  brotheriineas  in  the  land.  Dissentaw  of  Scothnd  I 
know  ye  not  that  the  Free  Chnrchmen  of  Edinbargh  have  oast  every  indigoiij 
upon  their  fellow-Dissenters.  Ton  must  learn,  from  the  events  of  last  week,  that 
the  alliance  which  they  offer  is  hollow — the  equality  they  profess  a  sham— ani 
the  Protestantism,  to  advance  which  they  invite  your  co-operation,  a  bastard, 
whiofa  they  have  baptised  with  a  Christian  name.  Be  on  your  guard  then.  Xcver 
love  genuine  Proteatantism  less,  that  its  honoured  name  is  being  ab«sed|  nsvsr 
love  a  true  evangelical  alliance  less,  tliat  it  may  be  used  as  a  cover  to  load  pre- 
tended allies  with  sooru  and  contumely;  never  tliink  less  of  the  household  of  faitb, 
that  its  glorious  freemasonry  has  been  made  a  pretext  and  a  sham.  But,  beware  of 
Free  Church  co-operation  I  You  bave«een  it  in  Edinburgh — when  words  needed 
to  give  place  to  actions — hissing  like  a  serpent  and  stinging  like  an  adder.  Work 
for  your  own  ends  by  your  own  means;  but  when  you  are  invited  to  take  port  in  the 
work  of  our  common  Frote6taDtism,as  it  is  called-*^f  proceedings  agai&stMaynoo(h 
■^remember  Edinburgh  and  its  last  election  1  Elsewhere,  as  here,  you  will  fiacl 
.  that,  now  they  have  gaintd  their  o^ct.  Free  Churchmen  are  Pawning  upon  Dissenters 
.  with  a  fair  address  which  is  loathsome.  The  men  who  last  week  were  all  swori^ 
and  daggers  are  this  week  bespattering  us  with  otto  of  roses.  But  it  wonH  do. 
A  thing,  even  more  offensive  than  ill  usage,  is  to  be  slavered  upon  after  the  deed 
is  done,  and  in  the  hope  that  soft  words  will  atone  for  hard  kicks.  Ugh  t  it  it 
nauseottS."-»iS'colt«iA  Prettj  July  ^1, 1652. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  for  August,  carefully  <](UOted  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  the  Press,  speaks  of  "  the  crooked  policy  of  Free 
Churchmen,"  of  their  persecuting  the  Lord  Provost  "  with  a  slimy  and 
fetid  virulence ; "  and,  when  lamenting  the  election  of  Macaulay,  prints  in 
italics,  that  "  tJie  Free  Church  has  done  it  all;**  suggests  that  Free  Church- 
.  men  opposed  Mr  M*Laren  because  he  is  a  Voluntary,  and  that  Dissenters 
must  learn  "  to  support  no  candidate  who  is  a  Free  Churchman."    The 
Nonconformist  va  also  quoted  as  follows  : — "  And  now  we  hope  that  the 
Scottish  Voluntaries  will  break  up  in  good  earnest  the  long  truce  which 
they  hare  observed  with  Free  Churchmen."    Then  follows  some  violent 
and  reckless  ahuse  from  the  same  print,  which  we  need  not  transcribe^  and 
which  can  exdte  no  other  feelings  dian  those  of  pity  and  di^gnisl. 

We  deplore,  with  our  whole  heart,  Uie  promnlgatioa  of  sach  sentimfi&t^ 
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whether  original  or  aelectedy  in  the  oolomns  of  this  jouniaL    We  deplom 
it  on  many  wkowhU;  but  we  can  affirm  that  a  peculiar  concern  for  the 
denominational  intere9t8  of  the  Free  Church  ie  not  one  c^  them.    We  are 
pereuaded  that  such  denunciations  are  not  at  all  likely  to  do  her  material 
miacbief.    We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expedence  of  diis  §ort  of  thing  for 
many  yean,  and  have  never  found  that  it  inflicted  any  Berioua  injury  upon 
the  cause  which  was  thus  assailed*    And  yet  we  confess  that  we  are 
grieyed  to  obserre  these  rcTilings  in  the  quarter  from,  which  they  oome. 
We  lament  the  ebullition  as  appearing  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper 
established  to  give  a  general  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  more 
serious  Dissenters  in  Scotland.     We  do  not  say  that  the  tirade  which  we 
have  quoted  embodies  the  precise  and  prevalent  views  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.     We  believe  that 
to  some  extent  it  does ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  not  a  few  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  that  body  not  only  would  refuse  to  endorse 
these  sentiments^  but  in  point  of  fact  repudiate  them.     Still  it  is  de>- 
plorable  that,  whether  following  the  denominational  tone  or  seeking  to 
guide  it,  this  journal  should  give  utterance  to  language  such  as  we  have 
presented  to  our  readers.    We  deplore  it  in  so  far  as  it  may  indicate  exist- 
ing hostility^  and  we  deplore  it  as  tending  to  produce  still  more  hostility 
than  yet  exists.   But  especially  are  we  grieved  for  this  outbreak,  on  account 
of  the  injury  which  it  is  fitted  to  do  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  public 
good.     *^  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  beware  of  Free  Church  oo«operation !'' 
We  can  hardly  imagine  a  piece  of  advice  more  pernicious  and  absurd,  or 
one  over  which  Papists  and  Jesuits  would  exult  more,  as  the  very  essence  of 
the  policy  they  would  seek  to  encourage  for  their  revolting  ends.     Were 
there  nothing  more  at  stake  than  denominational  or  class  interesta— were  it 
only  the  sectional  progress  of  the  United  Presbyterian  or  the  Free  Church 
that  was  involved — we  can  readily  conceive  an  angry  man  tendering  snch 
counsel  without  any  idea  of  its  being  either  culpable  or  indiscreet.     But 
when  transcendently  important  ends  are  at  stake,  which  bear  upon  the 
general  interests  of  religion  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  roillionsi 
and  which,  moreover,  no  sane  man  can  doubt  would,  under  God,  be  far 
more  easily  and  successfully  accomplished  by  cordial  oo-operation  and  united 
effort,  than  by  the  mere  isolated  attempts  of  various  denominations,  acting 
often  at  cross-purposes,  and  neutralizing  each  other,-*then  it  becomes  an 
imperative  duty  for  all  good  men  and  true  to  work  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
bine exertion,  unless,  indeed,  there  exists  some  specific  obstacle,  which  will 
absolutely  and  legitimately  hinder  such  co-operation.     And  what  is  there 
in  the  present  case  to  warrant  or  call  for  the  admonitory  caution  which  is 
here  so  earnestly  given  ?     Why,  Mr  McLaren  has  not  been  returned  for 
Edinburgh,  and  it  seems  a  great  many  Free  Churchmen  have  not  thought 
proper  to  vote  for  him.     It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  of  the  members  of 
that  body  did  give  to  this  gentleman  a  very  cordial  sutiport ;  but  many 
others  did  not  deem  him  the  man  to  represent  them  as  they  wished  to  be 
represented,  and,  we  presume,  they  voted  for  a  candidate  whom,  upon  the 
whole,  they  preferred.     That  is  all,  so  far  as  we  know.     We  hear  notliing 
about  broken  pledges,  or  bribery  and  corruption.     But  why  did  so  many 
Free  Churchmen  refuse  to  vote  for  the  Lord  Provost  ?     Was  it  because  he 
is  a  Dissenter,  and  belongs  to  the  body  of  which  the  Scottish  Press  is  the 
organ  ?    If  so,  then  there  is  some  ground  for  the  charge — ^not  that  the  Free 
Church  as  a  whole,  but  that  a  large  number  of  Free  Churchmen  in  Edin- 
burgh, assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to  Dissent  and  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chtudk  And  such  is  die  representation  given  by  the  Press.    ^^  Dissenters 
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•fiiSooUaB^!  'know^  not  tfia^lhe  OBVee  Chvofaanea  of /Bdiitai<gh  kne 
Qtst  evbEj^ndigpiiiy'  tipea  their  feUoit-]^88fiDter&''  And  agfedti,  tfmring  in 
mvsubttque&it  iminliBTrito  'tEe  ipdblifl^d  list  of  voters,  our  oontemiPomiy  le- 
flial^ks  »*^*^  Oar-'  f uipbse  •  mm:  i^aweA  i oad  falpableu^tD  show  >  that  tbase 
i|(QMi*l>iteBter8j  the  Erde  Oknrchmcik^  had  TOted  ii^feHh94r<a  tiMMEongh  Dib- 
akaiUr^  iwhoflb  drief^ « feaihaf^  <oMjv*  «i»  >  conHistBd'  iw  faiJEi  <  hAig  A  Y«iimt8rf 
Disseiitear."  .Nonfv  we  axBithoron^ji'ipeisnMbd  thab'diis  aMegalfton  is 
.ii*terlj(  tiilfoimded,.iind  dmt  the  •A'eMytod^  alii  who!  «didd()i  Mtttiincii^ 
lui¥e  dooe'&b  Fce^dfanrBh a  oniel  wvoDg;»iMMl'^t "lii  thefhanhestrpoiiible 
sqanissr.  We  are4uiteiioeBtAiti  thattilhe  LM'  Brbroat  xuk-ndtt^j^ib^  by 
FreeGhutooiuxioiibeciiUBe^betwBi^^^Vohmtaf^rDiascM 
ih&  di^iiiBtanoeiof>hia:btmgt  AjitteBher*o6t46iUfiited(Fi8ii^  (A»A 

kad  Bodiiiig  ^rfaatet^r  toi^.  twitb  lua>'r8Jeotioni  i  1 1  ti  8BeniBi]>aifetitly«^aitt  to 
^1  >that  the  iLord  Fcovoiti<did  notrataod  faa  the>iepveBentatrfi«  df  tikb  Di»- 
s«ttting'niteffea(!»>8khcr  as  distinot^^froni,  •or  a»icomUteditvillM,^wha<iiii«f:i)e 
tsnoiKliitbe! Eree Ghimchiiiitiirefet;!. hot Ihstdie  Mo6diai^ow«dlf  bnlMn ^imi 
f^amalintenM,  orviaff(Oiir>eoiltem|idra^dx|ire6sea  iit^  l^rhfe^atooftMhiMi^ 
paA  bjr'hini^lfi;^  aud  flandb^iA^ftMrdnihiB^lflaild!  ]b;^/hiniself/fiiie'tras<«e- 
gdeted  ittiihi80wtn<|)en^enal  in^nt8<bfld6meriti»abile&>  (Q^belFreeiGkwv^ifiMSi 
^dioireftttedttoiYQte  fbn  him  -mi^jhayei  btfen  iwrfoiigv^tbrtlMr'iipiyiiitt^hem 
ngiiA^iitso  rafiufiB9$.hU^v«iDqu^  Iky 

id^nol  .Hk^  Jt]M;.niBnM.^xl(ftti>mi  arijidegiiea)  beealMfe  ^Itey^dkliBollifikei'the 
.cbindito<(wJbich:he  bel0ng»HHpot  ipr  oMy udegrse  'beraimeitWfide^^ited  to 
itet  an .  Hidignity  mpon  ;'^  .dieir  felb wtDisseatiiib J' , )  lAad  me  maM^  flbyt  iiff- 
Ahtov  ^atiwe  haiFienododbt' whate^vr  ^at'die  ILord  FtDTokribiim^  th% 
idUseomfbixiro/upoaihimsdft!^  liie  fitiliiGk  (the  firsts  blowv  Hie'wrtlcr  <yf  dns 
)tttdde  is  nob  an  iBdtiilmrgh<  bledtor ;. '  and^:  though  'h>okiiig  .withiooniicUmUe 
ddteaestattheicdnteat^heiiad  to'look  atiitBcrossaev^nd  tiooatiias^^iiABnir- 
ItilyV'h^'hadinoipKejudioeiBgbinst tbe/LordBrorcsIl*  OalibeooiUranryvkci'vns 
At' first diliposed  <io  vrelcoinfeiiin  into  the; field;  and  ibiwas'tiot  tiiilie  bad 
exhibited  what  the  ii»iAet.Tegard|^'  aai  aoflni^t»kable'eindeiice  of  *a  deter- 
mination to  i»u^iMtiCQwa»y  and  la  duab  himiiaah  viAmanly.  ahd  insidions 
•Mtay»iihati  he  ielt  tbetj  he.OQuld>JiOt.  bave'givreii'hiib  liiasa^pakt.if:<Bal  in 
oqming^to  thtaoQndiusionj'thio  ideaof  ifhMifig  ^i^iiDdigittl^iiipBia  Dissmteis 
aieYeK)fi3a6ft jnombaidroiSfledotir  mgaid(iNand\we(belieTe tibat'the ptepostcrmis 
oniQ^oii  was  asfslr.fffom  Ibe  (tfa(9iigkts  of  otbetsiasfibm.oanowvK  ^^ 
i^feUowMDisaeniem"  inaj  vestiflssuned  >tMt  u^  j^teferriagJoihcr  itien  to  tfr 
lUi^Laven,  tijbese  was  nal  tbe-slightest  desire  on  the  parttif  tfaeFree  Ckiodi- 
mmmaf  Edininngh  to  ossl  an^  &d  less,  ev^rj/t,  ihdignif^  iipoiLAhem;  swi, 
jinonrarver^.thstfif  ^there  bad  been  guohat wish^  the  Eree  Qhnsoh'Bt  hxp 
(VQtthiAOihaTeBympalihissd  withiit  •      c   .;  i    .  •> 

.'  •Perhaps  iONur.  QS«tebipi9k)»rj<maKr  call  this  i^^:ihwnipgiupQn  Dissenttts  intb 
ia.faiirAddtiess,''  and  nu^  &}kgi9  tbiut  weiiare^^'  bespabtenog  -tbem  with  otto 
iorsaseik/f:  I£.  so,.be  t8(:mi^t«3ceiiw .  .We.do  :DOt  rdeal^iiD  saob^omBiodhies. 
rUTJiaitiwei  Aesiceiis  aimfJyi  to  iputilhe  xnatter  upoattfaetrigbtifooting;  and 
(tbi^iAOtr  in  prdento  rfdce.  uprdb^^ap^S'^f  (he  iataii^onitest^inot^io  sctinsn 
fjufofi^YOwrable  light:  ^tbtr  the  SfidiHUk PsftM  or. its  iairoantsicandidste, 
-hiftiQt,4itXety<diffei)e&t,  oi^t...  lyCeiwtsh  .sknpljute  appeal  tsl  the  better 
l&eIiii^io£  ^o«0r¥rhomtbis  jo«m)e|l  arepre8ent4<aBid:toiadk'.liiem>.whether 
•jtheyiara  prepared  (to  ^cjt.upoii^he  adiiienitioA.tQsl(un.att  cd-Dpiaration«i^ 
the<  £rpeoChtif<;h^  for, /the  aoicolAplishment.  of  good  and/ 00011000:  objaoiS) 
imhioh  oan.  bo  b^ter  afcprnplishod  bj.  iinit^itibaii'  bj  isclaiad  atid«|Bni0 
lefor^  ?  We  speaks  not  of  Free  Ghiirchi24e««M$^  or  of  dtiMists  wUch  m 
♦4tf tfeoiaYfife  de^9.i«wfi*M)fl#ll.W  fiibei;  »Wa  .  vFe  thiiik^ji»dflidyilh|it  ewa 
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here  Ae  unendowed  ohniohes  of  Scotland-H^ndwe  vefermore  peEtlcolarly 
to  the  United  Pretbyterian  and  4ke  Free  Qhurck^^haTO  q^'ttatnal  claim 
upon,  eaeh .  •other  for  sympathy  and  tuffotb  ■  ip  the  •  timeiof i  needi  \  Bui  ^0 
are  not  xequired  at  prisent'  •  ^0  discu^  >  vt-  ^mtrate'thp  •  f  ropo^ition.  Thft 
oniy  questtoft  now  befereiUS'is,  wUethsfrrtheitt^d  ohutchdi  oan  and  etgkt>to 
eo^opekate  foKttbe  atiniiimentt^ifririifTunon^.'oi^eei^wh^ch  will  hedefitifaoth^ 
or^>whA(  ifitfas;mo]j(i;impni)lant;}.ii(iliiad2iBncd[tfa^  oftrtith  aod.godli- 

jaaii(tAttbe  iandihiidcitv/ tHe  ^inorid^./. .  We!:)abk'iotir  bi«tUeii"to«  think  what 
UUttftteraMeiapgliiiih  theipi-Diwigailionvof  '0uoiiiai«anh^  w!iuld:havci>  give^ 
to  ]ti«A]Ue£NChakn£nM)wii(i Wiil. ibeiiidtnihedrfaji'al^to  haii» be^m  a  fit. type 
^ii)^ita«i<)>pi(not,iand>'«ilAertatiHil4>](irgc^4iefirtcd<^  re^ 

gi>iiAidmeg63^4gvntAihatioDhbiategeBtSfl»iMghte^ 

wiriifitiye/ CHiiifftifiTMgood; of  the^oon^rnxBulyiafr/laiii^eii  -If  itto«tiUiiaiag»ei 
tbol;  ill' «dl  thisiwe^iiq  ACtiiatBd  tby»&ai<in8idieun<fQgatdtA>Eree  QUnndi 
ag|j«mdiadmeBt;»>  weaikm^that  we^areiboDsdnoi  ef  tMH  auchnoiaTe..  W« 
Mievcuthat  tf  >we/okeri8ked  the'sdifisteii  and^sinfiilfaiteiiliofli/of  iir|aring<iO«r 
siiitei}  chardhy^andi'if  thowliol^FFeeiGbuMth*  community  had  formed  th^ 
same  de8i|;n>>wei  would  ouierlyfaili  in  aocompiiBhin^  it^'  either  by  a  canaiiig 
oo<ope0allon>or'by!dIreot<and*arpow^>  hesdiityJi  -We  ^eliere  that  if  this 
Scee  Ghjlrcb  were itobend  her rwh<^le 'energies to tndn,  or  natenally < to  i«- 
JMf , tibe:  >Ukitted  PKedb^eriam  Clttiroh^ii^ iweujd' signally  and  ^gnoaifavi* 
oUsly-i&iV^jtet'aB  iwe  believe  that  tbeUmitedi^eebyteriaaOhlifcli  would 
fail*  i£  ^ha .  had  fonned  a  sim^r  designiagainsl^tbe*  other  idenominaHiohi. 
Aad/i£  b0ilk  were  actuated  by  eq«aliaflimoflity»  we  are  not  6uiie.ithat,n  sack 
acoBtfltoty  and  with  such  wisapons  99  ohdrcbes  danempldy^^tfaia  weakbr 
would  necessarily  go  down^  Otir  beiief  16,  thiit-in  ihat  case '  tfao* ircndlit 
imuldaunply  be,  thai  dfeep.  inju  ry>  would  be  dohe  t<^Tital  religion  'utboik 
cbarehesr^s  usell  asrto  ^e^general'intevebtS'of  society^  and  the  cause- of  the 
Bedeemer  ithvon^ouft  the  wotldj'  Audi  sune^thia  ia  apresult  which. all 
good  knen  will  earnestly). and  eqafldlydeMecate^  and  th^e  hostility  which 
would  lead  to  it  smut  by  mteh^  nen  be  deprecated  Obot 

But  while  aismediy  iM  ia  from  no  fear  of  denominational  injury^  ncithcc 
is  it  fiom  the  hope  of  denoaninattonal  advantage,  that  we  seek  to  diaarm  the 
enmity  of  enr  brethren,  and  finnkly  eoKoit  th^dir  co^cvation.  Oiis  opi^ 
nion  is,  that,  as  respects'  the  (UnmniMifwMti  benefit  likely  to  aecrile  from 
this  co-operation^  it  ia  not  the  FreeChufch  that  would  be  likely  to  gain 
most  We  think  wecotuld  show  good  reasone  for  bolieytng  that  Our  friends 
would  gain  mote  firom  itthanoaxeeUts.  This  is  oar  eonvietion,  whech^ 
well  or  ill  founded  ;^  and  lieing  so,  we  can  kardly  be  suspected'  of  delfishnesB 
in  courting  the  oo^o^evttion  for > which  we  plead.  -But  it  is*  not  irami  a 
regard  to  the  peculiar  benefit  accruing  to  either  of  tho^wo  churchea,  as 
9U€h^  that  we  urgently  plead  for  it,  but  fop  the.  sake  of  ««r  oommnn  Chris- 
tianity  and  oor  ooantry.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  let  paltry  jealousies  and 
offences  operate  on  either  aide  to  prevent  a  proper  understanding  and' a 
cordial  onion 4xf:effort  for  effectinga  TUtt  gqnei^l  ^d.  Oan  it  bedoabted 
that  there  are  numy:objeots,  deeply  important  for  @e(rtland,  importstnt  fbr 
society,  important  for  the  unr^ersal  church  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be 
gained  rather  by  die  eoiribined  exertiois  of  good  lAitn  than  by  tlieir  sepfll- 
nite  and  sectarian  endeavours^  amid  jarring,  and-misanderstandingf  and 
Btnfe  ?  Takis,  for  •esampk^  the  •^stiota  of  National  Education,  with  all  tbe 
momentouadntereats  which  it  involves,  lilow  easy  would  it  be  for  the  non- 
estaUkhed  chuvcbes  of  Seodaiid'-^witti  ^  without  the>  aid  of  sensibte  lay- 
men in  the  Established  ChtiiioliH*4«y|Mitoin,  by  a  combined  efdrt,  if  not  a 
M^  at  least  a  gfWUUf  im/?nHMl»  odocationat  sy^tenil     And  it  it  not 
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md&^iibty;  ta  thiflk  that  for  want  of  a  good  ttndent&iidiiig  aihoik|  bra&m, 
suoh  bl^MiDgs  fihotiM  1)e  tbrown  away,  and  erils  perpetuatiid  whicli  affect 
not  only  chnreh^s  and  sectii,  but  todety  at  laree — ^not  the  tempotal  interetts 
nierely,  but  ibt!  eternal  welfatie  of  exuitiktg  thonsandfl,  and  of  inytiadt  yet 
utib6m? 

Then  take  iht  ^irangelizatioii  of  th^  de^Utnte  beatHefi  of  ttuf  large  to^nu. 
Stirtly  this  great  work  would  be  ttiore  efficiently  catfied  bti  by  gooid  mea 
aetiug  in  concert,  than  by  crowing  ^ach  other's  path,  aind  coming  iflto  irri- 
tating and  disasttouik  colWon?  And  stirely  it  h  not  t6o  ffittcb  to  adcef 
Christian  churches  and  Christian  nien  to  be  willing  to  ttiake  silch  rt«$on. 
able  arrangetnettts  with  each  other  a4  will  promote,  and  n6t  hinder,  thegeod 
trork— 4is  wUi  stimulate,  and  not  waste,  the  energies  and  efforts  of  all  ?  Will 
(tty  one  who  regards  the  condition  of  these. multitudes  of  helpless  oufCeasts, 
and  the  duty  and  the  m6ans  of  reclaiming  them,  stiU  re-echo  the  erf,  **  Be* 
ware  of  Free  Church  co-operation?"  W^  rfiould  not  like  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  issuing  such  a  suggestion  with  reference  to  our  brethren. 

And  1^0  with  respect  to  many  other  objects  which  might  be  specified.  Even 
as  regards  political  matters,  about  which  our  friends  feel  so  sore  at  preseat, 
W6  do  not  see  how  the  breaking  off"  from  Free  Church  co-opeiatton  is 
likely  to  aid  them.  We  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Pr^  Chareh 
is  the  larger  denomination,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  pereeiYe  how  the  reiusil 
to  co-operate  with  the  stronger  body  is  to  benefit  the  weaker.  We  hare  no 
expectation  that  our  ffeUow- Dissenters  will  ever  support  a  parliamentarf 
candidate  bicame  he  is  a  Free  Churchman,  and  we  hope  they  will  always 
have  a  better  reason  for  tendering  their  support,  just  as  we  shall  certainlj 
never  think  of  voting  for  any  man  merely  because  he  is  a  Voluntary,  bat 
shall  be  very  happy  to  support,  on  other  grounds,  any  candidate  whose 
Voluntaryism  is  Ms  gravest  disqualification.  But  it  is  distretoing  thst 
these  paltry  electioneering  differences  should  be  allowed  tO  distui1[i  and  de- 
stroy the  kindly  feeling  >vhich  ought  always  to  exist  between  branches  of 
the  Christian  church  which  have  so  much  in  common  as  those  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Let  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  be  maintained 
between  tibeoi,  and  both  will  be  greatly  benefited ;  let  it  be  destroyed,  and 
both  will  sufiec  ioss,  and  especially  will  the  general  interests  <xf  religion  at 
home  tod  abroad  fbel  the  baneful  efiReots  of  the  diaagreemenC.  • 

Of  ooiurse^  there  must  be  no  sacrifice  of  principle  Ibr  the  sake  even 
of  the  most  cordial  co-operation.  But  when  a  result  so  advnntageoos 
oasi  be  reached  without  any  such  sacrifice,  and  when  the  noblest  sad 
icaati  selfish  ends  are  likus  to  be  seoured,  we  confidently  i^peal  to  the 
sight^iainded'  men  of  both  cbuithes  to  use  their  infiuence  to  remove  mis- 
understandings^ to  heal  dmsions,  emd  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  kind' 
aeSa  and  co^dence.  No  doubt,  the  amount  of  good  which  each  church 
may  efBect  by  vi^rously  prosecuting  its  own  proper  woirk  witidn  its  own 
foro^nnce)  may  be  Dsr  greater  thto  that  which  any  coK>pienitioa  can  aocom* 
plish.;  but  while  the  Mbe  n  done,  there  ia  no  reason  for  leaving  the  other 
undone.  As  Dr  Chalmers  used  to  say,  ^^  Both  ia  best."  Asdwofinnklj 
approach  out  fiiendi  with  our  renMastrimoes  and  Our  overture^  and  wfess 
oiikcselveB  desii oui  of  their  co^opctattoo,  not^  we  nepeal,  for  the  saae-^t 
least  odC  ptinunify  (or  the  eake^-^f  llie  denominational  Advsoiiate  either 
<tf  the  Aee  or  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  but  in  6rderthal  fte  mm 
of  rsligioii  and  the  pablic  good  may  be  thereby  promoted.  Dovbtlssiive 
wiould  rej«ioe>in  the  mwing  ptoepenty  of  the  Eree  Churchy  but  our  nti** 
faction  would  be  small  indeed  if  that  prosperity  were  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  United  Prenbyterian  brethren.    Ani  we  woiiUL'r^om'iB  <^ 
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suc(S9W,af  U^  United  Presbyterian  Chur^I],  not,  of  conrs^,  ^t  the  expense 
of.tl^e  Free  Ckurcli,  but  bv  coD<iu€sts  achieTed  in  tbe  domain  of  error  and 
icreligion  tbraughout  tbe  land.  TVould  to  God  that  we,  could  bear  the 
joyful  tidings,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  miUtitudes  now 
destitute  and  depraved  were  thronging  the  pews  of  United  Presbyterian 
cbiirchesl  Would  t9  God  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  outcast 
children,  npw  growing  up  to  rioe  and  crime^  were  receiving  a  Christian 
educatism  in  iTnUed  Presbyterian  schools,  and  thus  being  fitted  to  be  useful 
and  respectable  members  of  that  communion !  Why,  then,  must  our  brethren 
b^  wairned  against  the  co-operation  by  which,  we  may  accomplish  togetJur  the 
good  whjck  wewill  be  much  less  likely  to  achieve  single-handed  and  alone  I 
We  hope  they  will  iu)t  take  the  advice.  The  irritation  which  prompted  it 
has  akfeady  in  some  ^leasure  passed  away,  and  the  voice  of  Christian 
kiadDesa,  spiking  in  gentle  accents,  may  again  be  listened  to.  And  we 
aiVKionsly  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  Free  Church  will  not  reciprocate  or 
keep  aUye  the  feeling  of  alienation,  nor  allow  the  warning*.  ^'  beware  of 
Free  Chur^ih  co-operatioo/^  to  provoke  them  to  retaliate.  Much  has  been 
said  la^Iy.  against  tbie  Free  Church.  We  rejoice  that  we  have  not  seen 
one  sentence  of  abuse  retorted  upon  our  brethren.  For  ourselves,  we 
honestly  declare  that  we  yearn  every  day  for  a  far  closer  union,  and  a  far 
more  thorough  and  cordial  co-operation  than  has  ever  yet  obtained.  We 
vm  not  overlooking  the  points  of  diiference  which  exist  between  us.  We 
have  them  full  in  view,  and  are  taking  the  measure  of  them;  and  while 
doing  so,  and  looking,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  duty  and  advantage  of  bro« 
therly  c^oncord,  we  affirm  that  there  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  whatever 
in  these  differences  which  should  cause  alienation  or  distrust — ^nothing 
which  renders  it  necessary  or  warrantable  to  refuse  to  co-operate  heartily 
and  zealovsly  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
good  of  oar  fellow«-men. 


•— *• 
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Wb  deem  it  a  matter  of  muck  importance  that  the  members  of  any  one 
section  of  the  Christian  church  should  be  made  aequaialcd  with  the  mis« 
sionary  undertakings  of  other  denomioationa  of  Chiistians.  Eapeoially  doeg 
it  seem  desirable  that  general  attention  ^ould  be  turned  to  every  thing  that 
bears  on  India*— to  the  efforts  made  by  different  sections  of  the  church  to 
teoover  that  vast  and  degraded  continent  to  Christ.  Were  it  for  nothing 
else,  tho  mere  description  of  the  existing  state  of  things  given  by  so  many 
different  observers,  may  be  very  useful  m  stirring  us  up  to  something  like 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  mighty  work  to  be  done  there^  A  wierk  re* 
cently  published  by  a  Weeloytfi  misnonary,  already  known  to  our  readen 
as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Budgett,  ^^  The  Successful  Merchant,"  now 
lies  before  us ;  and  as  it  contains  not  a  little  useful  information,  beering 
chiefly  on  the  actual  state  of  India,  we  hare  thought  it  might  be  of  service 
to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.* 

Tho  ovdior  of  the  work  attempts  to  »aite  the  provmees  of  the  missionarj 
and  the  truYelietf — a  rather  inau^icioiia  union,  when  the  writer  is  powtrfatty 
actuated  cither  by  the  ardent  aeal  of  iihe  one^  or  by  the  power  and  kre  dF 
description  which  forms  an  essential  chocacteristic  of  the  other.  The  mis* 
sionary,  whose  soul  is  fired  by  an  intense  desire  to  publish  the  glad  tidintfi^ 
is  apt,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  scene  of  his  labours,  to  miscalculate  the 

_*  A  Mitfton  to  the  Mrtore;  with  Scenei  ind  Pacti  UIuitratiTe  of  India,  Iti  People,  and  Iti  Relfgioo, 
Br  ids  Vmf,  -W.  Acttur,  Wmtfm  MMonttjE. 
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'  vAMve  f7mperam£e  of ;il».  Tarioitf' >parii( tof ^hiironfbittMMo^tf  «iidririfiiiti|g 

''emery  tfaiii|^itfaniiigk«  peonfliiit  medianTi  and^TaUjdJdg^fiteiy  lUrig  aoeaniHiig 

i'to'ste  IfttnbsB  ifor  inisaoiiarj  purposfo^-'f^xlei^fae  >|tto&fmj(t4^>i^}^mi)«e 

gediieital  ail  A  iib|)adind:view,  is  tiptio  iHaapMiafc  laarekdem,  I  }0n  AhciiDtW 

lumdv'Wli^i  biM[iifith  ti  laiadpoeficld,  and  prone  itbxlesofibe  mAiibaom 

iM^e'bdts'viakiionBlfortBSyctiins  a'  new  90ixotr}(,  ti^eeiallj  oaeiw6bm9h 

^eofibeT^hat^OD  Ittigely  Qn>ge&eid  Ab^es^andtotfotgct^tiiatilife^M/Atrii 
%iliii5«iary  ins  Imdl  as  ditfaaeUer.)  .TlMS'  latter  is  Mhe^nroDinlo^jrifidlitk 
..iiiithor  of.thQ  trbfk*befof>^>iitiiiaslitte]^>  'Ttobodk  iilr^iAtdeii;*VU«iiQiKTtP 
the  Mysore,"  but  might  with  more  propriety  .-be>'drf]od  )^>XF«f]8il  <tO)ifte 
'  ]^3^a^et'!with'iBidmaikdapaiiihe  Mi8aiofliacyT(^eMioii9f<itoe 
|*nnKlk  taiets  bftti^e^npohmia  i8>gi|ven.ltD.die*ilte 

-^M  i^e  fmkddagroF  ihd  miasonu    t^k- 16 m terrtherimDml  rlaifl(tt]igij[|^Mt«to{#f 

In^l^i'Mid  themeaiib  tfaatnytffetcfcin-iiKotida<to;iiimblnRa[teitvj£al> 

''piirtioix!arly.idiTte((  attcBiida,  We  ihalllcoiiteafc  dai8dIiT)f8t9rith)tMtnv%.lii!lo 

'>U»f  geneittlicharadteroF  the!l)dok^  thattil:coii^am».>BitaGiLtiQiiil  ipt^raotiRe 

Md  intfek-estlBfif^^tfaat;  tbo^fj^  IAkm  11  iftDo<.mikhatbviiig  «f^fl^)effee^tbe 

boitkeqiienoe of whidhiB finqsent costt  tS fmkiretU-yedihbaltcBHt^ aiiSrAta 

V^y  aUeoestfiil ; '  cb»  ipiotnre  whieh  it  ^pivsehts^  of  laoidia  fia  mast  I  TiiuLMd 

ifiMeisive^  and,  db  tbe^wliolc^  Jt:«mil  ieeUirepaj:|ri«mlBl./'i'  itt  tr  >;  if '  w 

The  scene  of  Mr  Arthur's  labours  was  laid  in  a  district  far  ^MiOsteA  fiwD 


iifere  saYed  (he  mortification /of  umT^  profe8JSi^<]ly,C)3i^tiwa,{)^  coo- 
«tAntfy  and  lotally.at  viuriaiice  with  (%natifaii  prii»cifie8  stA  ptfemplSb  Tiie 
fo^n  6f  Qoit>bbee  WAS  th^ir  b^ad^Oartefs^  aiidt«b<nitr  tinen:^<lowba  and 
'  viMnges  iri  the  .Virfiiity 'Vert  f&rtti6d'ifltO  -a  <eircait;>'te  HMi  i^ifed^  iit^tum. 
,t1ie  ^^gth  ofthis  .6irciiU'was'ibout  forty  lirilfes,  the  Titiiaatli  ^dre  than 
fifteen,  wd  its  p^uifvtJppflot.^^U^I^V^f.)^^^^  '!',!;;. 

^    "^X^  droobkiec/*  sayd  Mi-  ArthTh-;d\^fif6ribfaf  th^sfele'^«hJiirt^atr*i««Oii«^ 
Went  of  his  mboars,  ""wd  hkd'&o  ^itteicrii-stfttioh  bti^tte  easuSeftyM-'thftiir^Biu^- 
ibre,  Brkiy  taITc^s";  ladiit)  bii  tTib  8biit!i'^d^il«<'1Hati'My«df0.'^«i!ryiilJM'^         on 
"ibe  toRlV  fi6arc;ir  ^hdii'B^lki^i'&t>e^Hi^  h^iU^^d'lMl^^^  kli^Mt 

nearer  tliaA  Ma'ngiUbre/thfe'  siUiie'ot^i  giiea^^i^  y^istanee^  iitid>yir|i  &tiirj^'9pei^ 
jclosed  in  these  Wid^  onttiir^s  id  jtist  as  ppenf  td  t^6  ^oif^l  to  b  ^iilii^^iii  Tork- 
tihirM  Of  Coi:nwatl.    "niereis.riottt'plado  where  a'fifiiigle  tnfeisiotiar^ttiighbii^t^ 
■  imd  though  the  fbot  of  whUe  ;itiaii,  br  th^  naine  of  JfeMiS,  hkA  *ei^f  l*«^ked  It  be- 
'ft)'re,iie  might  proddiih  'hfe  entire  mftfesage,  n6«  onf<^  Witfli«klbfyt«r  Msf'^iwsw, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  commanding  respect  jbi^. hid  d^Mttfaysi' TlitiEMm^t^ w 
^t>efoi^tht3  thiiTth  )radh'tfl<'fiirtd;^  O^e'tea^e  it'tiDtl&cri^>i9>8horlsight9^ 
-^lotiff  be|;lect.    'W^lieii'  w^dasaad  aovtii wank,  the*  thon^htr  mi  app^Uilw^  it  «» 
''iikeftoih|an«eeski..>  Beitreeh^ti^and  tihto  limit  of  ilnma,*  the ^aW  oCiMamt, 
'yurf  tibont  fiftei^n  himdned.  miles,  of  tli^  .fintst^tihd  heai-peo^ed  voalitry  ii  ^^ 
'i^tfHA y  \taty  drawing aliho direct  liorth fi-om  Groobbeey'itdid net tbuoh. a  sin^ 
/itifssiona^y  po^t,  but  at  Hilary.    Hu&dt«d8  of  milod  to  ti^e^ail  Of 'tUa  lii^  a 
^w  staliims^ere  ly^n^  fkir  scattered .^  TO  its  waetvwe^ehdBBe  atiBomMiy^itoaiaki 
ttttd'CHi:^erat  rbtft,  takingiheeltyef  KagpororajtvceiiiiiB/kiRB/aovid  aite^aimde 
>»f  tUfM  luMd^^ed  miteis*  radius;  witiMdt  trnMiin^  one  tpeet^/etbepfa  naoDtaiir  ^m^ 
^eiaii'thiS8ibnarY(«t' JaulvMib.    BVoin  Nagpere  ta  Jaypore,  ^other^».piiftal»^  V^ 
£ve  hvKdr^  mlle% la irhich  whole oeuhKetsnoimissioiiary ;  andatiadd'ilifisoai^ 
'agaia,  yao  esn  draw,  the  tame  terrible  QXtoU  of  six  hundxed:  vuW  ^WfH^i  *■" 
chiding  okily  the  eugle  ataiioa  o£  thcblmioh  Mimonaiy  Society  at  Agra-* 

iSucii  >Ya&  the  situation  of  the  misj^icmaries,  plated  itt"  tlld  midift  8P^  Wa 
•«  ali»wt,,boi*adleM  extdiU  the  cpnteraplatwn  cf  Wi^^  wiin)9^il«^.  ^ 


^HiKttia^  iheb  iiokitedi<pbshi«ii:waB  laotrmlllN^  BtaUdratatwfL}  vTlioir 
^tottfl^f (N!^>ptopiigiiyiig<^the  -  Ohristf  em  4ieot|inGS  ivvere  >  boI  i  coniiaii^'  fiiwiirtod 
iby^^«'t1rkbed  and  Uoeatioas  pisfedies  bf  |theiriiomiiidiyv{3luril9tiBii.fl^ 
•Cvmntry^ofett.  Not  Ibeitig  ablq  tbia^eal  t&eiqs<Qva'of  iutwptetec&yitliey  i?ete 
'feotnpynerd  to  liidy  tfa«  .kmgiuigeanoES  add«ioariT>ihnn<db»y,mighfeiodkfr- 
■irk^'jUMredbpef  ^ttd  .w^ltiius  »U«  diafBodMF  toipiseMkidireolly  toiiilie 
itift«iv«8^  w tii^b.bivki jtoii^ctnf.A3id;*]i»%yiHqriDg  Tio^joiher >iu»riiltfy<dity 
'  4^r0  obliged  I  to '  >take>  •  bd  vanbi|rtt'  of  i  Ibat  mikhHid  *  tbem ; :  and  Aiysrto*  islUdy 
f^BMl  kni/^' tbohn^bly  ibe  *  feilngs:  iM  cUeuracteid  bf 'the  pdople  (among 

tirlioili  theyriVerettalkibouh '' '' ':"'m     '  "'  "''  ''  -'  '•=•  '*  ■'        '    -'^^    ■ '"' 
•  i    WliatparticfiliitflyESlrQck^r^miBsieiiQry,  dii'b^^  p«opk, 

!  fi«<46  4fae>4ii]kasiiig>d^tinDe^aiid.  evki' the  app^ient  dnooiBfia^biBty,!  between 

tthdffi»digion>«nflftii^ii)iiiaxiddTBTwddiyposilaon»^^  !  Tbilisi  of .tbeir  dlaitMS 

{•bftt^lia^Siikdtilvove'degraded^GdadilaatfasDme/^bai^  hofeerdr  bMnp^vpe- 

f*ti«t€9[)^s^th4'foiiIe8tP«B&iSTo6  tke^TtU4Mfnnul,.vid)ctie6,  hfttTeid,iirabltyi  ai{d 

>ydVaiige'|  Adi  liicilt'iiiflgtxabiliggNittoiiy  ahd  Unsb  have  divnflf^>bk>]M«T8  f^ 

ihem;  noiMhg  igiioase^Uiiig  or  CDBftenptiUb'tti  be.fidoc^d.T    O&fii  ia.«f  t 

(tdlniuio^)i€B]heittam9 -that one  of  .diehr  giealcst  ^QdB>1vaS'ao>Dld',8GbpOA- 

fiMisier$vbtit)iieallyitiia  dsminie^'ym^  laiidedant'ttiiidi  ps«fmi-Ma  iaibia^dfiyy 


and  it  is  actually  i9fi]eBh|ing4oTiiieGrt  i^th4iiri> after  f^dingl  of' deified  mflkiff 


. They 

■Mt^ed'Hl  hatiddWne  «6tab  to  itfai*fc  bfs  '^ritV0.  i  Atfio»itg!iiirp«|)ife'wi8)»Be  «iilUrd 

->BAiTtf 'Gpttrda^  Mo  eMttrcMltiiefAUioVs^niiido/aiul^  vieiiigt by; rapid  fljtope,  l^ciffatne 

'a/ofodor^  or/gM»l  •offieei' lof  iihe  BiMe.:^  A{is#mW|n|^  ttt«  ^WWra  of  hi^  DaUve. to^9, 

^eai4:'  tbai.fidl  bis  sficcfQsui^  life  wfisiA^^,  <;•  t^e  lessops.o/  )im  4i9tu;i|;ui8hed 

jjtutor;  ai^d  that  he --wfts  fully  persuaded^  that  one^sodeVQut  aq4  ^^ise,  so  ylrtuoya, 

so  learned,  so'far  above  ordinary  iiien.  could  obt  bea  cominbli  tnortal,  but  must 

be  an  awtdra  '6t  felliVtf.    Tie  elcleffe'  agr^d  ^liaf  He  taxitt  htUfi  b^^  *n  cM*wartr. 

♦  TJmo/  sAid  Burr^  Qqvida,  *,i€  he  wcare  aa  tmaifir^  ^  i^not  riglit  that  he  should 

l»Y« l»qifi^  "  wo^ip !" '    They  wid,  *  He  ought  to  haye  poo^/    TJiis  p^int  con- 

(pedof)»  ^|:i?d  Qourd^Ai  oaco  ▼oJiunteerc^  t,oJ)p  at  tJbe  exp^u^  of  erecting  a  tera- 

•pie*  aod  providing  for  the  due  celebration  fiiw^^jjo,  tpqour  of  the  i\e^  godj  who 

iroceiyed'  ithe  naoiei.of  Qoolif^  -4^1  *  thp  fatjber  pt  Goobbee/    Th®  present  ten>- 

ple  was  built,  a  staff  of  priesta  and  teraple->yomen  ap|>oiiited|  pjx  endowment  of 

land  obtained,  an  image  made,  in&taUetjj  and  in  due  form  transubstantiated. 

Goobbe^  Appa  soon  obtained  universal  bonoiir  in  ili^  neighbourhood,  and  all  the 

older  god«  wero  eoUpaed;  they  axe  not  cast  away,  they  ;receiye  their  honours;  but 

.befors  their  riyal  th/&y  are  only  <iiit7iMior<i.  .    ,   .    / 

^Aanazihg  renporeaee,  coofidonce^and  seal  are  luamfesled  by  tlie  votaries  of 
Ooobbeo  Appa..  :  Lfaa^o  Icnotrnanold.  vonaa  Bay,  ^Wbat^.pray  uo^pre^^o.Qpqb- 
bee  Af^df  Why,  it  is  bo.  that  giy^s  ttei)eaUh,.food»«very.jtlii««.,:  19^  protects 
the  boose  from  tobfiersand  eVilspititB;  bo  keeps  away  sioknessi  be  gives  strength 
(o  work;  he  does  etery  thiag  for  us«  Th4re  is  no  god  UkoGpabbeo  APff^  -  ^  ^^^^ 
prayito^QoobbOe  Appb.'  The  meorchiftnts  ftvow  tliat  v*ie»  any  pf  their  .Iraiwac- 
tfkms  Has  been  iuocoeaful,  they  *dovofc«  part  of.  tbo  profit  io  Goobbee  Appa; '  for/ 
aay«hex,'he ^veouabeaUhaadsuoeess:  itis/tKereforOijast ^0' should. acknow- 
hidga  bar&voar.  If  w^^id not,.wo.^bwld.«dt  deserve ioi^ favowre^  ia  asipaUar 
way  again.':  The  vay.to  wealth,  station,  and  domesUe  ihappbie^,,i9  constantly 
asserted  and  firmly  beUeved  to. open  or  close  at  the  will  of  (jroobbee.App^  . 

*<  T!le  frtrtourt  of  (s^oobbee  AppA  are  fremiisnt,  and  pimoiuaUy  rendered.  Every 
day  he  hasa  nioniing  and  evening  saorifibd.  The  hofy  lamp  is  IriAim^;  Ubat^ns 
,of  oil  and  ^  (**  claf  i^ed  butler")  are  poured  urkonthe  god,  and  before  him;  offer- 
ings are  presented,  accoriing  to  tli6  imncT'bf^the  deVoteo,  of  friiit,,  ff6wbw,  <7^«, 

preyed*  rfce,  ot,  fa  special  cades,  fcf  clWhes,  jewelsr,  ey  proci(Ms  m^tatej'  The 
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pri^ira^tt  tlie  fiiffb^ng  1»dbr«'tiie  idol*  waOkirHmiid  liiiii%it&  ft  in  bfirMt^fkea 
takes  a  part,  and  gives  back  tke  rest.  Ordinarily  the  worshipper  is  cont«fll  vUi 
Mr  inv^catwii  and  mmatk^Mytai  eheisaQO^  uk  whioh  the  hattda'ai^|i«ni4'>Bd 
raised  to  the  forehead,  .which  is  bowed  low.  If^however,  the  occasion  Wv^lemo, 
or  his  deyotion  great,  he  performs  the  lowlier  ccui^aft^,  in  which  the.  forehead, 
chesty  shoulders,  both  hands  and  Both  feet  lunst  simnltaneonsly  tonch  the  ground. 
The^  2b  no  united  wt^nAtrp.  At  the  evening  saetiilce  it  is  latvA  to  t4ng  a  beil, 
which  sounds  loudly  over  the  town:  then  the  musicians  and  temple-wonua, 
as«epi)>liog^  plaj^  danoe,  a^d  sing  before  the  idol.  About,  the  orgies,  enscte^  in 
tlva  temj^s  9^  In4i%  quite  as  joauch.  has  been  pubHshed  as  is  useful;  but  these  who 
hav^,  d9aftd  so  have  ttus^ustification,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  bare  o}l  the  aI)o* 
min^iions  rwluck  riot  xn  Hinduism,  that  the  tie;s,by  whicJi  oi^.  agthArUies  bsd 
bound  it  to  them,  if  proof  against  every  milder  agency,  might  be  burnt  up  at  Ust 
by  shame." 

I  ',^o;igji^are4.|^^  tt«  Ox  lol^s  a  high  plac^,  m  Goobbeel  ;, 

^ff  FaivAdo1aMa.morftlioninir^  ths^,hie&liia  te|Q|pl#s  arai^UBMsai^h^wflnhip* 
p^^  9|irery.wh(»rQ..  ]3,f  is  the  vftiamf  or  /steed'  |of  Shi^^i,  .!)Ci^ey,a^^i  that  to 
honour,  the  steedji  is  to  honour  the  rider;  and  if  they  are  not  wor^y  to  approacli 
the  supreme  Shiva,  itiey  may  yet  di'aw  near  to  his  steed.  TWo  liiige  btnls,  as  fat 
B$  i^^y  could  live,  wer^  constantly*  perambulating  tfa^  stue^  witH  a  sesi  tm  the 
hSp,  wliich  seized  =10  attest  tfadr  sacnedness^  They  seem'  «0ttfeei0«»  Ibit  tli^  s» 
fbsat  of i  the  wkele  town.  :  Yon  see  iheim  iquiatly  walk  vp  to:^«ibaskata  isf  a  gnsa* 
d^er  io'l0«y  «•  oontcihuiioii,  whicb.  he  tries  to  make  as  ^ght  as  j^oa#i)>i)e  1^  ^osx>* 
ing  iJie  gpd  away^  but  wo  to  the  profane  wretch  who  would  strike  his.  sacred 
hidci  no  maU^r  'how  heavily  he  may  tax,  his  stores  t  It  has  been  piil  to  me  as  a 
d^ep  question  in  ethics,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  drive  Busawa  out  of  k  corn- 
field !  and  if  so,  whether  violence  migtit  be  tised  f  Once  an  arch  ryot  toad,  'Ofat 
yes,  it  is  lawful;  foir  if  Busawa  were  left  in  the  fields  hb  mtglbieailoo  mtfch,  sai 
nuri: himself.  Their 'Teaeration  for  these  animalB  is  very  deepw  •  SomeiiaiBCi  wMls 
sitting  ia  one  ol  the  ahope^  a  man  baa  broken  off  the  conversatuma;9U9d  Jraa  ists 
themJ4<^a  of  the, street,  in  .order  to  worship  one  of  them  that  happened  to  b« 
passing^  Ko  crime  is  neld  so  revolting  as  cow-murder.  Had  one  of  us  lulled  a 
popr  old  woman  of  the  oi^tcastes,  it  would  not  have  raised  a  hundreth  pait  of  the 
Gonimotlon  that  would  have  followed  our  getting  a  beefsteak,  or  a  fiitet  of  vesL 
S<ntt\dtimea,  when  we  had  been  pt<eaohing  againsl  sin,  they  would  aayi  ^  You  padni 
are  -carCainly  remarkable  men ;  you  have  only  one  sin,  but  that  ia  as  bad  as  all  ous : 
yon  avemurderera;  wa  have  a  great  many  sins,  bat  we  are  notmnrdarsis.'  la 
thjia  they  aUnded  to  onr  eating  fo^^Is  and  mutton;  for  with  them  all  lifetakisg  il 
n^nrder.'' ... 

Passing  over  many  sad  details,  for  which  we  have  no  room,  and  some  cf 
vrhioh  are  so  horrible  that  we  would  shrink  from  transcribing  (hem,  we 
gire  the  following  illustration  of  tiie  ^^  cruelty"  with  whose  hahitatioiis  these 
oack  plaoea  of  the  earth  are  full  :-*^ 

'  **  Inanimate'nature  is  not  overlooked  in  the  general  lavishing  of  woi^hip.  Is 
Bering,  when  the  crops  are  rising,  it  is  usual  to  hear  irightfhl  noises  abont  the 
fields  at  night.  These  proceed  from  ryots  offering  sacrifices  to  Bhoomi,  theesitbi 
who  is  a  goddess.  The  victim  is  nsnaliy  a  goat,  part  of  which  Is  burnt,  and  in  the 
dark  the  ashes  are  carried  to  the  fields,  on  the  corners  of  which  they  are  jJsoed 
in.  tessellated  marks,  to  warn  awav  evil  spirits,  witchcraft,  or  blighting  windi: 
during  this  ceremony  they  set  up  horrid  yells  to  scare  off  devils.  In  the  Goos^' 
soor  country,  a  part  of  India  as  yet  but  little  kuown^  this  sacrifioe  denu^^  > 
human  victim.  He  is  placed  aliVe  in  the  nridst  of  a  host  6f  ryMs^  each  armed 
i^ith  a  knife.  They  tie  him  to  a  post,  and  at  a  given  Signal  nish  upon  htti ;  esd 
aian  oats  from  hia  pennn  as  krge  a  piece  as  he  can  Obtain  in  the  atm^fo^uui 
immediately  ditides  it  among  the  people  of  his  own  villagst,  who  ha6ten,ts  their 
fields  and  bury  in  the  soil  the  inors4  of  palpitating  flesh.  In  o^us  part  of  the 
Him&laya  it  is  aone  by  making  a  rope  fast  at  the  head  and  toot  of  a  fi{|^'^  * 
mi)e  high,  and  forcing  (he  victim  to  descend.  Should  he  alight  on' WlmChe  !• 
free  ;  but  if  he  lose  his  balance,  even  though  st&l  holdJn|^  on  MStAHAHy^  P*^ 

T^t  hto  bdog  ki^  by  tte  m,  fto  ivat  oac^  dispil^faed  <»  mAitig<»|iWi»* 
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U,  #9  'm  m^  V^^f  to  be  ,ihe  .«a8€^  fa^-yartt  from  Xh»  rqpe,  oivwxMie  h»  k  da«^«d 
topiebefif"  ,  ... 

Such  8  tygtem  of  idol&tiy  is  conceivable' ay  exf sting  nmofig' igMornftt  aiid 

bhital 'savaged ;  but  \ety  different  was  the  eharacter  of  the  nfttires.  They 
w«re  gentle,  intelligent,  wpli-informei,  and  exceedingly  po&tii, "  The  con* 
tnajit  is  owt.  Bt^ikingy  die  comJ^inatioa  ^qu^ili^  lamentahfe  and  nnacvount* 

•* thei^  isnd  tatage  cdti^ity,*'  teyri  Mt-  Avthtrr, «  between  thel^  «tip^l<9tU^» 
fttid  iheit  nianners.  You  are  cibocked  b^  the  alfianee  of  education  aM  tfarknesn^ 
of  pqliah  and  debasement,  A  man  makes  an  elegant  bow^  pnyi  ^  ^eefdl  com** 
^tneht/dfscusses  ilnetapbjrbics,  writea  l^oebr^i  calcnlatea  un  ecli]^e^-^and  worabipa 
astt'afcel**  '■'....'•     '1  .  1   .    n  ■  .    . 

The  gentleness  and  politeness  of  the  people  made  the  missionaries'  task 
easier  than  it  would  otnernrise  hate  been;  ahd  tney  vfkt^  ^tlll  iHrther  aided 
b^  ihe  respect  whieb  was  paid  to  the  BiMdh  name  t  the  natrrea  fearing  na 
as  the  most  powerfnl,  and  confiding  in  ns  as  the  wisest  people  on  th^ 
eartth  This  disposition  enabled  the  jnissionaries  to  speak  at  all  titnes^ 
and  iw  s4I  places ;  tliej  preached  amid  the  throng  of  the  market-place ;  they 
dsnottaeed  hsAthenisvi^  and  preached  Christ  as  they  leaned  on  the  wheel 
of  the  tdbi'seaT)  as  they  stood  by  the  door  of  the  temple,  or  beside  the  fice 
which  was  about  to  be  troddefi  by  the  derotees.  The  means  by  wfaioh  they 
hoped  to  evangelize  the  distriot  were,  of  course,  the  preaching  Of  the  gospel^ 
and  the  erection  of  schools.  The  former  they  regarded  as  their  great 
work  ji,^e  latter,  however^  they  con3idere4  as  ei^ceedingly  important.  A 
school  was  established  in  every  village^  conducted  by  a  native  teacher,  al 
a  aodennte •  monthly  salary;  several  both  of  the  toacheis  and  sohohua 
were  Brabmans.  It  "was  stipulated  that  the  Soriptnres  shovld  be  read 
daily ;  the  catechisms  with  their  proofs  should  be  committed  to  memory ; 
(hat  besides  these,  only  such  instruction  should  be  given  as  the  mission- 
aries ahould  approve ;  that  the  missionaries  should  be  able  to  visit  the 
lehookat  any  time;  and  that  all  the  scholajrs  above  a  certain ^ge  should 
r^air  once  a-month-  to  the  mission  house,  there  to  undergo  examinatioiii 
along  with  those  from  the  other  Tillages.  In  ^ese  monthly  eiramitiations 
the  people  were  highly  interested  $  and  keen  (iotfYpetition  arose  betw^n  the 
boys  of  the  various  castes,  each  endeavouring  to  excel  the  others  in  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  truth. 

The  tegular  rdigious  services  weue  arranged  as  foUowsc— ^On  Sunday 
then  wiere  four ;  at  six  o*dock  in  tlie  akonring,  tkece  was  aervioe  in  the 
school-room ;  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  chapel  $  at  four,  the  missiokiaries  sallied 
forth  to  the  market-place  or  the  door  of  the  temple ;  in  the  cveninjg,  they 
had  an  English  service  at  home*  Besides  these,  there  were  services  on 
the  mornings  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  on  the  evcnii^  of  Friday* 
Like  all  the  other  towns  in  that  country,  Goobbee  had  its  outoaats;  a 
niiserable  race,  groaning  wnder  a  hereditary  curse,  whom  the  meaaeat 
dmdges  among  the  caste-men  look  down  upon  with  loathing ;  whose  very 
touch  will  pollute  the  most  sacred  things ;  whom  law  rejects,  and  religion 
knows  not,  and  from  whom  even  charity  turns  away  with  contempt.  To 
these  the  morning  services  were  chiefly  devoted*  and  the  poor  creatures*. 
despised  and  execrated  on  every  side,  wondered  that  they  were  sought 
out  and  taugbt  even  amid  their  own  dwellings;  and  caUed  their  teaeheia 
**  God.'*  The  Friday  evening  service  was  of  a  more  conversational  kind ; 
the  missionaries,  selecting  some  shop  that  seemed  to  promise  a  godd 
auditory^  entered,  and  familiarly  seated  themselves  on  the  floor  beside  tlie 
Alu^pkeeper  and  bii  wMmt^    Tb9  ii»9»t  frofqent  way  of  intrqdiioii«  tbt 


^ut^  cyotjr.keej^  ftls  gr^Titjt,  t)ie  ansWer  to  tliia  gtie^^bh'affi^M  ^^^y, 
materials  ^r  conveVsiatioh.' ^  1^6  ||iWdu8  were 'igjenq^ 
to  enter  jntq/i  discuaejon,  ivere  very  goocl-liun^oared  in  oiebat^  ahd  w 

rfe'n  We  of  their  own  nUmlier' W  fiffifWyt 


^i^tfemely  ^engjited  "vVh^n 'ev'e'n 

IV'lien  there SVds'ho  %^)tnce  at  ^'oobbee^  it  w^y  hrfil  it  ^ie  ^f^tflte' 
toWils  'of  Viir^^  id  the  idircuiL  bo  that  thei^  vf^d  ^if^'tik^^  <m 

eyery  d^y  of  the  week;  bulWiiidfe^  ^%^e  lahoii/d,  moch'6f  tife  W  itUU^- 
^Mltt 'm^ih^'abbut'^he  9tre^ 

peotple;:  btttjtverd  i80»«Mme&jRk»^  iiitaniU|»led  hy,  9&mfi:.^ffi^fm>ft^>iiiQAr 
^jriduaii exvhte^B^aidofftim'  toi'SAgtic^lhepoii^vrfth  ^i«Bl>-»f Qfi liwif Alter* 
»i)^iod^tfre^^tdok*h<y^<M^(^, 'tiff  ^«4dd)^9i'WMi<«««l;IUdM  fi^iMer^lidf 
they  were  always  i^&dy  itt'bohntl^r  iftnd't^ly  td^^^i^B^i^iik^tto^ 

li^W6¥' dHl6M,  ^«filff<f!etif}y'j»^3^I^;''soiri<»^^  fidW^^'^W^^W^ttbd 
some  address  and  ready  wit  to  answer  them.    Thus  it'  wad  ^it^ii^^mi^ 
lij^ltlie'flii&sbiiBrie^adinifeistM  aild  doeCRtfte;Gdd[>WaJiralM>ffutedi<te>»n5t 
w  \w  ^vett^  tking^wsid  ihkttitbt^^n  the' idol;,' i«onlM!qiwnlittiiteyTweiei^pitt 
i9ghtiri'8ftyfng  «Qihe'tMs/  -w^  G^/'in*'W<yiilii^!lg^  «w6iftft(ifeiyi '*'Hwl4 
'i'^pffea^ybu'hftye  g6ne  td  bdtllfe  >rlien''fte  "^a't^tVa^  tef^'l^^^^ 
jpu  tad  to  pass  oyer  much  ipuci/ tp  re^^h  it;  j^t  Che  wat^f  ^ijw^j^jl-jj^^ 
-tfurpugli  thejoaudjiels^  it  wwW.  W  Jwi.apd:  dry  ;  t)ii»refpie,i(WDlcft4ljf 
^4iteff:ia;tkeve^.igrfa^.lidt  hathl^'theie?  i<'ii .-.-  /,  n-t .  m  -  .-  •  '»>'  'miv!<|  07  h'.ff^i<. 
''  I^  flttemptiiig'  «d  coto^ert'tlie-mitived,  M#iAtthiilf  &»diill»<a^m 
^«tf  (^mmeM^  <thef^'  <)^p^e^l6i)t'b)r'tfitd(^hig  )irid-<ridk:tt!lil^g 
itjtisidfering  tW;  hfeaYt  tlle;r6<it'of  m  etiVt^i^  Mrtftt  mfe^tf^^^^ 
.^ey  thought  fhat  3^  pW  s^itiimienf  >Ya3  hl^t  e;spelje4  ;1^7iKS^S¥ wift^^^^ 
^»«,;  ^Qcp?:4ingly  tii^y  end^^vqur^d  tQ.,pmt\,f^Mt  ti^^^ftj^W^aWw^ 
'thQ.kiMtfivito  oon^taeethem  of  ^e^absolute^tfdBQflssilir/of  jtftibain^^piliiBe^' 
«mi  AlEin'tO'^ovp  thewtl0riiicffloi»ey  dfi'tl)^#^pre8iiit'vMigi«notonpedbfle 

Views'bnfliiy'stibjieet;  ;' 

lijpjipidqrmful^'ViprQc^^^^  '.    .,-  ;,  .  ,   ,-,.■  ,.1  •■!•,' r-N  ...i,-,..  •  . 

^  ^They/ar^tbfltsiniBrpiinisliablie;  b^t  itiis*i'iitiieFa<feeiiiig  than  •  coiiviotiojt^ 
•nLtlieF  s  confeotenoe  inddp^ndbnt'of  all  'toiM^iiig>  or  mfleoiioBy'tliKi  sidefinitive 


-ooiiota8i9ft'~of:t]ii»  tind^rstaiulift^/idi^wii  from  ve«;offiilnd'pilRmi«^>fl3lwiB.dafinte 
'id«aB:o£'iaorat'tur^«liid»fialdom>goifik»tiuir  than-ih^  iMatn»iik(!lftdkab}^(toith»"W 
'4atioii  of  cereTqcfDifll  pnsesnptii^a^'Kff  tfsoMl  ri|^te  ;<iivliaohblfHkMi  is  raOkOJitihf 
a  ceremooy^  or  a  restitutioD,  as  tlie  com  may  br.  HlndvisixiliaB  not  ilpeivevcd*- 
iion  of  a  God  who  disapproyes  of  every  thing  impure,  unjust,  untrue,  or  unkin<)f 
because  his  own  nature  is  of  such  goodne$Sj  that  he  cannot  look  upon  such  things 
but  wi^h,tlipsrotob|tti9n.  Jbpjoilp  o  pianyflifidfsafitopppijn  e?^cis^t(y  show 
Ihat  an  inward  voice,  which  their  creeds  cannot  translate,  apprises  taem  of  ao 
^(w^i>Mp]miavreiimpe9Jiift0iOTei;  >Uit  <H«t)lQl»mte  ^  ^AiAift^''^^ 


view  uy  wnicn  lo  account  lor  it :  no  laea  or  a  gooa  |;reator,  to  wiiom  .evwr  •^^ 
M  etil  'tiiiist  as  '.neceikaHly  bd  dfepleaslitg^  as'  t^cWtfiflilyi^  fii -^i^^hllSkail^wa 
mih^r,  W 'di^bo^^ty  ^a  dttbjf^OI' to  4i ^gOdQ ' fcfts^.  T<ir«f^¥^'^dl> iM^liiei^i^ 
'miaktt  eiiettiif^elUKS  ^0olfiadionith«iii>h(«rt8;«witi|iouri:ftrflSiokj«dt>iii/pisaoUif. 

!^eiB«Hevedl  tbatfth^ /W0oe  HiHelyitioib^  brought >: to  iKi9wii|iOi«i9hi<900i|«'l^>* 
j#pi|^o^.rtWP^-^«fll^<ba(,ft^OT.po»?rw^wAU|M,  i4#^^|r^p,^  ^taB<Rqni:-  • 
Accordingly,  as  one  of  the  missionaries  iiiiacii2cirgia|^ieibtii«n(viW0dvfl 


THE  OLAJWftfj  s«K«^m»»IAVSm»qffrfCHEMG.  ^% 

e'AAnd.  as  latheir  haDit'in  astoi 

losing  ni£ir  mfldenp^'  giai 

tm4»|j*%aU^i<^^pnfl  pwagf^B}>>pwl4fil3L,9j(^f^pl  ^.;^pp^t.i,qa^^aAtj/^fSQ% 


friahed  to  please  the  people,  they  would  f€gtAd^*Th&t^  l£>Ch«yika]0W'tlbt6'tb»gf0dB 
km  B9trg«riMMsifd{bfelfiii^)if«^vt^Mn,tO'APi^  0^  WsiTri9(^ffn^moA  |>re- 

.TVS.  ^  And  who  will  not  eiqe  Avith  the  simple  ryots  !  W  h9  aces  not  seo  tliat  whellfer 
Jn  JDhiaol-  IrelaWd/ih  ^sttk-fe  b^mTio6tb;it'Tf^4n6^t'ftidiiy%lill  antl  A«silrdlo 
Vif&iii^hiieblii' «^IM  te'f Ji(s^  i^^d J dk^l^^/ <tttd'i^6'td;^i^^ 

T^tai^stgiy^oitt jti  t<A]»^^^ 

'«ndiaiiauDtt0(«i^iJHiemrifi9iiB|tliat(tftiillh  ^r|«ioifr«iirii«nirgirheQiiDtotsintid9  Upon 

Itomaiusts  think  them  a  tribute  to  fneir  own  po^yer  ;  in  ootlt  cases  Uiey  tend  to 
protract  the  struggle  between  the  false  religion  add  tli&  i'#u(^^'ahtl  tioliin^et'^iib 
:ooiisolidatioB  ana  pcciBperityof  (tfa«ipck){]ito  :  Itlidinotnaboit  tnp^n  us  i^ittile^ate 
^TOtn^ArAJn  MKigio«i>iforitlra  sam^ikreaMti  Ithat-^eholditiincumbeDiim  an.Mbli*- 
HiBUBttiada^ Ltoi'iifinukei  the  time  raligioix  ;i ibitti to,5JbO( tnoneibiuii talieratet^o.ftfnooii- 
inigeaikdauip^ttrA-yrjsjasiabaiirdiASiit  tvouU  tefoc  aking  t»iB0ifed-fortlLhui.ainiy«8;ti> 
^bdneAha  rebels,  and  at'tluQ-flsop^Q  tijtaeto.fam:ai)d  these  relpela8iippliQ»o€  moaetr 
ikJidtvoo]^  to  eas^l6ilwtn.tJQi resist  bis. at^acksJ'  /   .  i:.   •  •    j 

i'  ''     '     il    •         •.    I  '    ;  ,  •  •         '  '  <     I  I   -     ; .  I  I      .     '  ';i      <  ,   .    '      .  :    i;  'o   ii't   * 

';  ^HE'CLASGCKW'TEll'RllTOIllAl-CfltKCtt'SGIffinfE.'     "' 

j'pisfgMtifyibg  to  ind^ihtit  i&wrAhe  F#ee  Ohurdy  iheretpveVaii^'atniy 
at^faeasUt'e  trf  unahhnity  As  td  t  Wptefefaig'in^irf  mrtii^'  trf  tms  gre^  ortt}^ 
"1?^,  I  ^^t  thej^ame  tiiijfe^  w^  jkije;  %  iio  me^h^  sure  th^t  thk  ch\i)tc^  fullV 
li;«Wi«g»l^i^^,(V,a^t  V^spopfijbjoify  tn  iccgci;)^c4Qi;ij>vlt}i  ibis  mfittjpr^.and.  ^be  PW- 
(fi^'A»ti||fi  Qf  the  w«!».<it  ^fewJijvri^W^  ni©Hf.wariKQ4. .  JXb^ii??pltW,^(ii^be 
'pttteotit^riiole iS'itt'iioiwajiiCoiiQtfitddiwithi.the'Bcb^  «aye  onlf  Jn  flOjIar 
^'li^'ib'eontMoted  with  the  £reeChttrefa(  and  vrhat  he  ^voUld'oew  snbiMt 
is  simplf  ilie  ^if«»duct  t)f  !iis  o»wn  *6ghhtfeiii  on  eh6  stlbjtfoe,'  folKmei  (mt  tit 
^'tttaadembkidiataiice'fiioai'tiw  toenatt ,  .,.,  ,,  ,  .,,if  -i:  /.^m>:  .<•  >i/v 
^e  would  ino84>€ttnie8%.pi«a»jUpQQ  onrimad^ii^hei.YMidifieNtacdtB^ 
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tween  theM  iw*  tnmm  ■  ihe  oue  of  a  town  iMA  ha9  imC¥$mdMi^  nrt 
extent  vodnr  the  daric  reign  of  a  drowiy  Hodenrtian,  Md  t^  tile  of » 
town  were&iing  to  a  Tast  exteni  nadet  the  reign  of  a  profesyedly  aettt* 
ETangelisBL    Xofubit  aiay  be  taken,  in  a  geaeoJ  way,  as  a  sample  of  the 
fbnDer;  and  GkuffoWy  of  the  latter.    The  lime  was,  we  ean  belief,  when 
London  bad  an  adeqaate  supplj  of  Christian  labooren,  and  ila  popolstioa 
generallj  was  under  the  ^xierial  influence^  ai  least,  <kf  Ghiisliavf  eUer* 
venees.  But  daring  the  whole  o£  last  century:,  and  thefint  fpmfkn  ^  (bMf 
a  night  of  ihiok  spkitoal  darkness  orerspread  the  metropoUe;  ike  peftils- 
tioniapidly  increased,  hot  the  means  of  CSiristiaa  initmclkyii  letiluoed 
almost  stationary.     At  length  the  dawn  of  a  bright  ^v^agelkal  .iipocmiiff 
enabled  Christiaa  aien  to  see  what  inoriwilable  ooipraptf on  had  »opttnyl8t<3 
daring  that  hmg  and  dreaiy  sii^t    The  soeae^  giadaeUy'  disckea^  ^b* 
a^pa£ng  to  the  stoutest  keact    The  Augean  stable  had  bacoma  liidsa  sfi 
every  point  with  masses  of  filth  and  eoiruptioa  which 'W<niklr  hate-  deM 
ail  the  powers  of  Hje^ules.    Vast  districts  were  fiiuad  peopled  with  aa- 
taaght  and  udprinoipled  beings,  ftom  whoae  eoula  Ike  laaC  itaMse  of  the 
divine  image  seemed  to  be  oblitemted.     Wandering  eoaUnsoafsni  <^ 
erreiy  variety  of  tmde  and  ealtiag'^-^-regiaMBita  of  tbievos.  aadt  xobbciB, 
hardened  in  villaay-^-^roopB  of  prostittite%  alike  the  netima  and  the  egtaH 
of<criniinaUty--^x)untles8  bands  of  Juvenile  oflendersi  whom  Ike  ymf 
means  for  repressbg  crime  only  stimulated  and  hardened-— Sabbalh-tndm 
and  Sabbath-workers,  destitute  of  the  Jaast  teace  of  reg^  for  the  a^cfcd 
c[ay*»4iTaricious  Jews,  degraded  Irish,  and  blaspheming  infidels — ^printing- 
piassee  busy  day  and  ni^  in  supplying aeowBa' and  filthy  Jit^nsium— 
gin-palaces  biasing  with  lights   and  glittering  with  s^ed  splendoar  it 
erery  comer--Jbw  lodging-hooses,  where  scores  of  filthy  ai»d  nsseiabk 
beines  were  packed  together,  like  maggots  on  a  cheese^  to  gender  more 
physical  and  moral  co]Tuption--^ens  of  crime  and  infamy,  the  abodes  of 
reckless  vmibonds,  into  which  the  very  police  were  terrified  to  enter*- 
brothels,  pQed  together,  in  filthy  massesi  many  of  them  on.. the  very  pitt- 
perty  of  the  eodesiastical  corporation8---dancing*sakN>ns,  peBay-theatfei^ 
and  pleasure-gardens,  where  crime  might  be  quickly  learned  by  theunisi* 
tiated,  and  all  the  branches  of  a  devil's  education  rapidly  acquired :— 4II 
this,  and  a  hundred  times  more,  the  accumulated  produce  of  more  tbaa 
ULoentury  of  sleep  and  indiffiorence^  has  gradually  bieen  disdoaina  itself  to 
the  appalled  minds  of  Christians  in  the  metropolis^  during, tha last  tbir^ 
years,  as  the  Evangelical  light  has  been  growing  brighter  and  Jbwg^rter>  We 
cannot  wonder  if  the  active  Ghristianitv  of  the  metropolis  haa  fotmd  ii  bb 
arduous  undertaking  to  grapple  with  all  this  corruption  and  d^nadatioa. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it.     n  e  are  thankiul^fiir  the 
Loadon  City  Mission,  and  its  250  active  and  indefiitigable  misaionariBa 
We  are  tbuikfiil  for  all   the.Eagged  Schopla  that  have  ;heeii  organieed 
for  the  reclamation  and  instruction  of  juvenile  offenders.    We  are  thank* 
ftti  for  the  additional  churches  bailt,  the  schools  established,  the  kboi* 
prosecuted  by  many  a  aealous  and  devoted  man.    One  ean  looktridi  nodi 
cosBplaceacy  on  these  labours,  and  much  sympathy  on  the  labouren»  b^ 
cause  long  before  the  labourers  were  raised  up,  and  the  Spndt.  poured  ont 
firom  on  high  that  called  them  to  their  work,  the  state  of  Abi^>  eiiited 
which  they  are  toUing  to  remedy-^the  pollution  bad  aoeusMilaled  wUdi 
they  are  striving  to  remove. 

But  it  is  otlMrwise  with  sudi  a  city  as  Glasgow*  We  grant  thit  ib 
population  had  largely  outgrown  the  means  of  grace  bafiiee  4lie  data  ^ 
the  Evangelical  neYiral  Sven  when  GhalmeiB  fini  liiMf  vf  Uf  feii0^  ^^ 
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waa  li  Tttt  d«ficfency  of  ib^tnediM  cf  gtace,  and  a  ▼aslanuniiitof  pncti* 
<A\  heaitbeiustt).  But  at  that  time  Qkusgow  had  not  grown  to  an  unwieldy 
and  tmnntuiageabk  hulk;  it  was  still  a^ommiiBtQ^^  ;not  merely  a  rast  oon« 
gerie8't>f'ibowie8;  its  pnriieua  irer^  not  so  intricate  or  extensive  as  to  afford 
m  safef  and  secluded  harbourage  for  criminal  masses^  nor  were  the  gangreaed 
eMt^MHtieaof  the- body  so  far  separated  horn  the  heavt,  as  to  be  b«yoBd' 
the  rt^achf'Of  its  heliling  inflaencey  had  a  irigorooa  current  of  lifeblood  been 
seiit^oiil  ftom  it  to  thetn*  But  »ow  the«Bse  is  diffessnti  •  Glasgow,  ia 
rapidly  iiioreasitig  to*  the  duiieMsionff  of  aft  enormoaa  town,  while  it  is  ad-« 
mtttod^lvy  all  that  the  means  of  OfaristianinstructioD,  <8o  lar  from  overtakH 
ing*  thtt'  iMisH  destitution;  are'  not  e^en 'keeping  pace  with  tha  fresh  addilionfl 
to  th<ft  population  Ilk  these  ciMamstances^'it  is  impossible  to  doubt^  that^ 
as^^^ialgow  appToaehes  Xiondon  in  vastness  of  siae  and  densiiy  of  popukn 
t^j'^s^it  will  appiHNK^h  it  too  >ia  jextent  of  oom^on,  and  in  depth  o£ 
pt«#igacyi  (Now;  the  -thoughl;  that  staggers  and  «ppak  ius  is,  that  thia  i« 
goftsg  %i)/'net  ttnder  the  sleepy  reign  ot  Moderatisn^  bat^  under  the  active 
iAiliieiice'  of  EvangeMsm.  TraijiV  i^  will  be  a  new  l^log  in  the  ear^^  if  k 
ii  allowed  M^  pi^eed.^  it  wiM  entail  a- reproach  on  trae  Christianity  such 
attrbaa  netl' hitherto  had  to  beac  It  will  seem  as  if  the  last  and  best 
remedy  fov  h«man  oorruption  had  ^Euled.  Wheq  a  godless  oommunky  :haa 
b^eetne  rotten,  you  may  h<^e  to  heal  it  through  the  salt  <^  a  living  evao* 
g^ista.  If  a  living  evangelism  fails,  what  i#  to  be  done  neati  If  the  salt 
hath  losl'its  savour,  wherewi^  riiall  it  be  salted? 

-It^seema  to  tis  that  by  ihr  the  most  serious  dtffieulty  in  the  way  of  the 
Glasgow  nndertaking  ia  the  want  of  saitable  nuHi  Certainly  this  is  a 
serious  d^ewlty,  in  more  ways  thaa  one.  There  is  nothing  in  which  a 
cfaureh  is  tnore  directly  dependent  en  the  giaeioas  merey  of  her  great 
Head,  than  the  raising  up  of  gifted  agents  for  her  work.  We  may  esta* 
blish  model-halls,  and  fill  their  chaiia  with  oar  ablest  men;  we. may  have 
pi^tffeMOvs  of  pastoml  theology  to  train  the  young  men  to  the  practical  di»i 
charge  of  the  du^  of  the  pastoml  office;  we  may  use  all  the  means  in 
our  power  for  Equipping  oar  labourers  suitably,  and  after  all  we  may  hare 
&  poor  aupply.  There  are  direct  gifts  from  Qod  which  are  altogether  in* 
dii^ensable  to  a  staff  of  efficient  labourers,  and  which  the  church  never 
can  enjoy,  except  when  she  is  actaaily  pleasing  her  Head,  and  receiving 
the*  most  precious  tokens  of  his  lore  and  care.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
^ttH  and  wioat  essential  gift  of  all«-^a  convoted  heart-^there  are  the  gifts  of 
ftvTOur  of  spirit,  deep  compassion  for  souls,  patient  and  unremitting  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  the  absence  of  concern  about  mere  personal  com£>rt 
sad  honour,  and  the  presence  of  intense  concern  for  the  good  of  souls 
aaii  the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  There  is  the  gift  of  (shrewdness  and  cennasoii 
sj^ise;  of  enlarged  acquaintance  with  human  nature;  of  a  cordial  and 
lively,  yet  not  vulgar  or  forward  manner;  of  racy  diction,  and  poiated 
iHastration ;  of  skiU  in  the  application  of  Scripture,  and  familiarity  witii 
the  more  common  ezoUaes  and  evasions  of  the  nataral  heart  These,  to  a 
targe  extent,  are  the  direct  gifts  of  Christ  to  hit  church.  If  we  demre 
^m,  w«  must  ask  them.  We  must  regard  ourselves  as,  for  some  causey 
lying  under  the  cloud  of  bis  displeasure,  if  he  withhold  them.  On  the 
other  hand)  we  may  look  on  it  as  a  token  of  his  krve  and  kindness  if 
he  bestow  them.  This  points  to  one  practical  duty,  incumbeiat  on  tbo 
^mds  of  the  Glasgow  adieme*  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  must  be  im«> 
Ifioni  to  oend  ft»th  snit^le  bbourera  for  this  harvest.    The  Head  of  tha 

fmnb  annt  be  psked  to  Mt  watdunea  on  die  walls  of  thia  Zion  that 


n.*^ 
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i^ut  fefther,  way  ^nere  not  be  found  among  onr'iexfetJ^'  tii^4&l^'«M 
pjeach^rs  some^w.ho^e  g;ift$  and. feelings  would  fit  them  for  tWs^grtfetHrofkf 
Xte.  earthly  recQ.mpep^e  and  earthly  honour  may  he  tiuj '  sAifflf  j/htit  are 
^r^  noJt  inex>  of  jEatth  apd  love  to  whom  that  singte 'teit;tfc\^ct'  tjeifewn- 
pense  and  honour  enough,  "  Gijeat  is  y<)ur  reward  wi  heaVetiV**  EVfii^ldical 
Christianity  Is  now  on  her  trial — tlie, Free  Church  is  noii:  onjhprttttl;  aacf 
it  surely  is  not  too  mi;ch  to  expect  that,  in  $uch  a  crisis,  soinp^'i^iittie^'ibflj 
wiljl  he  found  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  earthly  comfort  a1!i4*^hiinWir1<flr 
the  unspeakably  precious  and  momentous  interests  which  ate  mt^eJi 
'  With  a  view  to  the  ftiturf^,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  Vontd  be  of  WcB  fm- 
portance,  if  ministers  would  keep  their  eye  bii  an  v  pious  yptip^  We*i  Sp/^tr 
congregations  that  give  promise  of  suitaoility  tor  thfs  tiyrf.  ' 'Ambng  bis 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  for  example,  or  among  his  young  elders  or  d(j4eotas, 
a  minister  may  see  indications  of  skltT'and  yigour,  that  in  a  wider  field 
mighty  with  God!s  blessing,  be  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
&iMt  foixdg tnen-o^i^e  be^ebcodr^ed  k6 4o6k  fdr^M  io^ikt  knlflUMy^  b^ 
at  least,  to  something  of  tke  'ki^d.  "W^  ^h^e  e&pressed  the  conviction  on 
fonjoier  occasionfl,  and  it  remains  unshaken  in  our  minds^  that  for  home-rois- 
jfiqnary  work  a  ctass  of  agents  is  needed,  intermediale'-betw^eh  aWbtfli&ed 
ministry  on,  the  one  hand,  and  an  eldership  -serving  griatui'tMiOT^  6n  the 
9ther.  This  class  of  labourers,  in  gifts  and  general  cha^^ffj'Wttid  cor- 
respond to  our  ex;isting  city^misaionariiBS^  biit  with  tjiese'  two'fltffirepccs, 
that  they  .should  have  somekmi  of  traiping,  and  that'.&ej  sh<rtil4'hkre  a 
definite  ecclesiastical  standing,  and  be  under  regiiW  ^cde^as^^t'iW«wf* 
layice.  Surely  it  would  be  of  great  ir^portance  fyi^  our  niiiifet^^b' hate 
|heir  eye  on  these  plain  men  of  earnest  Christianity' aiid'fojtoc  of  db^ctcf, 
who  Wiould  deal  with  the  nia^es  with  less  of  schSastlc  nicety,  "teif  <iwrt 
practical  ^sagacity,  tliah  many  of  our  highly-educatedjstudents. .  With  God's 
blessing}  they  would  prove  most  valuable  coadjutors  oftbe  rejgtdacftrfa'i^j 
jqid  do  a  world  of  gopd,  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  right,  in  chCotupging^^  yOim* 
^ispirants  for  the  ministry,  to  restrict  the  aid  to  those  only  viha  i^cel  in 
pcholarslxip*  The  very  term  ^^  scholdrsJdp,^  by  which  itie  0ld'tenn  ^l^ 
sary'*  is  now  thrown  into  disuse,  seems  to  indicate  a  ^estticteqiii' t^tSi^^ 
i^Qt  Y^ry  expedient.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  also.  encoittdgfwJg 
young  inen  of  vigorous  practical  character  and  earnest  mi^ionftify  ^s]^t. 
,'  AVe  haye  long  been  advocates  of  the  principle  of  dolonizatimik^^^f^ 
ination  of  ne^v  congregations.  A  nucleus  of  earnest  'GlirisrtianSi'WtaBd 
^'hich  the  members  of  the  neglected  masses  willj  so  to.sjedr, 'gifWr^tid 
carystalize*  confers  many  advantages,  which  We  cannot  noW  fibd'  thbe  <e 
cpumeratp. .  "We,  confess  that  we  are  not  now  very  pangninia  of^mrttdh  ffJKW 
neihg  done  in  this  way  by  heads.'of  families  conifortab^^"  jfixed'lntlrt  «der 
cnurches,  in  their  family  pews;  but  we  would  still  clihg  id  the  hop^  tl«t 
yp.ung  men  may.  be  found  willing  to  give  valuable  as^stei^  lii 'tW' ^J* 
jpiye  a^  j'oung  minister  a  staff  of  ten  or  twelve  young  m^h,  pt'/acufk  ^^ 
;iest  spirit,  to  visit  his  district,  form  a  session  and  d'eac6tl5*-^2Wfttl.  tM'io^ 
^ucfc  Sabbath  pchools^he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  succes^ftil'fn  dtii^Hittfi'^'^ 
)jis  labours  be  marl^ed  by  some  flagrant  defect,  ft  inay^t^O*  a  fegp^^MS 
before  their  uniied  labours^  ^ill  be  productive  ot]|  niUch' anjptiWiAtfltm^  ^ 

fo^nd  true,  "  In  due  seasqn  we  Aali  t^ij^'tf^*^!^^ 


the  promise  shall  be 

not;"  and  the  motto  of  old  Elliot  verified,  ».^  Prayer  and  tialA' bbl  *  tf  J 

/lining/'   '  ,^.    .  /:   :  .,  rrr:  rriuf 

We  are  not  of  those  who 'lUk  they  S6e  ct^  ^xOxOi^^Miykl^ 


^If^tf^M  ¥<y^?/JT*  ^*  tS^'.is  at  fend.  It  may  }>0  V>t>.^V^.?. 
do  not  see  why  we  should  tmnk  it.  The  supporters  6f  trutn  are  not  jret.thd-' 
y^hJy,jUjamyL,for  a  Jba^fle^  m  ^hicl)  all  ^ne  respmrces  of  the  deyil  shall  ,!)& 
KJiug)i(^^tb.^ar .^^^Ds^  A  battle  is  going, on,  out  it  does  not  seem 

9)|t|9u^.^rt^iii,^at  ;^  la  to  be  the  las^  For  any  thii^  that  we  caniell,  sor 
c\^,xaay{  go  pi^/oj.generations  verjr  much  as  it  is  goihg  oil  no\t.  And  wi 
fjc^^fxat,f«ji:f  but^hjp  l?aitbiest  view  we  can  take  brdur']present  dptyis',  to 
f^i4(0fi^^lf ^  as  called  pn  to  put  tVe  xnacbinery  (^  society  iiito  such  ordef 
a&yji^ft|^.yith.\(Sod  s  blessings  it  will  work  smoothly  for  many''day5  to  comte, 
^^jpi^st  !s^k'*t|ie  salya£^o^.  of  indiviclual  siouls,  but  We  inufe't  ^itti.  also'  at 
the  rpg^ejp^^Qp.  of  society  at  large.  i!o  thai  Wo^k  \Te  mdat,'a3dres^'our- 
l^e/i.j^iJI^calmjearnjestn^s^^^  patient,  pr^yerfulV  fi j^ednesi  tlf  ^iftpo$&i 

^'^^/^  O/^jejat^,  undertaking^  we  may  go  forth  weeping,  bearing'  pt-eclbus 
M^ , but  ywe^^aU  doubtless  co^ne  ag^m  >rejbiciiig,  Ermgii^g'oUr  sheaVei^ 

(*UBBIB8  FORFBKB  CHUROHMBN^irO W  TO^PJERP£XFATjfc 

ju.  it...'i-.r,M..',  „••  t.    -  .•"  OUa.iPIWNCIPLESi  ..     -M    >  -.r    ;.     ■    / 

f^ji^  iM^^^jae^Jy  ten.years  since  the  Free  Church  of  Scotmuff  was  compelled 
t^r^t  olT.the  jfetters  with  which  the  State  attempted  to  enthral  her,  and 
SLfS^^rfJb^  absolute  uidependehce,  in  ^1  spiritual  things,  6f  ^Vei^  being  but 
b^^glw^H^  Head.     Teii  eventful  ;^ears  these  have  been.'    They  Have  seen" 

t'  es(^a  biwcbred  oi  the  four  hundred  and  eigb^y  ministers  who  formed  this 
)ji$niutioja  band  I^id  in  ih^  dust.  T)icy  have  beheld  several  millions  sterling 
C9|i^biite0.,$j  the  people  of  Scotland^  to  upbold  and  perpetuate  the  priudples 
tc^  wbiob  maQT  of  their  fathers  dipd. '  ^crifices  have  been  made,  and  suf- 
{^d^sf  ,eiidure9|,  during  tbe^e  yea^ s,  more  quietly  fmd  "unobtrtcrively  ihjih 
jn,tijpp9,9f  bitter  persecution ;  but  they  have  "been  perhaps  more  diffictiU 
\  ViW^  fr^^  wila^r  and  inore  lawlei^  outrage's  woUl^  haVd  been .  Amid 
^,  a^,thu?gs^,|hundre3s  of  churchep  have  been  ,)>uilt,  himdreds  6f  schooTsJ 
p^4  l|w4i^oas  0^. manses;  4^fl^^^<^ugh  the  wants  of  Scotland  in  these  re- 
0^((tfl  be.istiU  |hr  j[Vom  V^ing, supplied,  yet,  pn'  the  retrospect,' the  natural 
^{n;^$(^pn,, 9Jf  tlie .feeliiigs  .oralf  appears  to  be,  "What  hath' the  Lord 

j|^ffl^^o^,alJ  should  we  fail  to  hciirce,  that,  in  cohSequelicc  of 'the'I>isrup^ 
i^flp.,;q^id  during  the  past  ten  years,  souls  have  in  many  places  been  a\yak- 
^^^andjfiiat.  a  fc^w  converted,  while  brethren  long  dwelling  apdirt  are  seen 
^;pr^idwf^Uing  in  unity.  The  conviction  has  b^en  forced  on  thousands 
j^hat  th^rp  1^  a  reality  in  religion — a  power  in  the  love  of  Christ — to  which 
W^J  wjfy^ijStrangers  befgre;  and  tl^ough  many,  cntrehclied  in  theit  worldli- 
Affl^  j(i^e  withsto<:|d  aU  sucli  appeals,  ^r  are  more  joined  to  tlieir  idols  than 
^i^pre^  ^tneiB  not  a  few  have  been  won  to  th^  obedience  of  the  just;  It 
VjSK^  ^'^.cpnYic.tion  of  many,  ten  years  ago,' that  {he  ttshiption  was  per- 
jif^ed^if^i^^yf]^  and  gracious  ends;  and  tliough  th^  impulse  Vvhich  it  g«ive 
j^  mtff^fi  nwds  has  been  too  soon  expended-^-though  it  has  left  many  still 
ixni>c4ded.in  the  eares  of  a  present  evil  world,  it  were,  AVe  think,  to  grieve 
ilMi  tiply  Spirits  to  refuse  to  recognise  (he  blessings  and  the  benefits  which 
^  PjV^ptipn  .brought, to  many  a  soul  in  Scotland.  Had  it  not  been 
iWlwM^jj^^  work  9>f  God,  the  persecntion  of  the  powerful,  and  the  ma- 
Jfgn^if  pt.^^  .hating,  would  pot  have  heen  so  largely  developed. 

but  tne  close  of  its  first  decade  seems  a'fittmg  occasion  for  the  Free 
QffX^^yfi  ^pi^ba^cl^^tp  trace  all  tho.wajr  by  Tfhich  God  h^  led  itn^ana 
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to  seek  his  guidance  more  reaolutelj  th«a  ever  for  the  jean  tbai;  p»  to 
come.  It  is  established  as  an  historic  law— ^in  regard^  atteast^to  Ssotland 
—that  no  principles,  however  scripturdi,  or  bowerev  deaf  to,t]ue  Chi^ilaia'i 
heart,  can  successfully  withstand  the  downward  jand  d^terioratxjQg  iaflu^ 
encc  of  the  worlds  for  more  than  fifty  years.  About  tha  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  example,  John  Kjiox  produced  a  ramarktUe  reriTsL 
In  fifty  years  its  effects  were  laigely  counteracted,  and  ooirap(dons  again 
were  rampant.  But  God's  remembrancers  arose  to  give  hiss  lUO  aesttran- 
other  reyiyal  began,  and  it  culminated  at  the  fiunous  Glasgow  AssemUj 
of  1 638,  or  nearly  a  century  after  Knox  first  appeared.  Then  amid  Tarions 
casualties,  and  much  persecution,  truth  became  again  largely  depressed. 
It  passed  through  anotner  cycle  of  about  a  century,  and  in  the  year  .1735 
its  energy  was  again  displayed  in  the  effects  of  the  secession  of  the  Eisldnei 
and  their  friends.  Bat  spiritual  death  soon  brooded  orer  Scotland  once 
more,  and  the  period  between  1780  and  1790  was,  perhaps,  the. darkest 
which  the  land  had  seen  since  Knox  had  first  preached  at  St  Andrews. 
From  about  1790,  however,  another  revival  began,  which  another  half- 
century  was  needed  to  mature,  and  that  revival  reachi^d  ita  iiighest  point, 
we  all  remember,  in  the  mreat  year  1843,  Like  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel 
are  the  cycles  which  truth  thus  performs,  owing  to  the  antagonism  of  tie 
world;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  periods  of  depression  and  reaseeiuion 
are  respectively  about  fifty  years. 

Now,  the  fifth  part  of  that  period  has  passed  since  the  Free  Church  thretr 
off  its  connection  with  the  Btatc,  because  the  State  sought  to  enslave  it. 
And  if  *^  history  be  not  an  old  almanac,"  it  becomes  the  Free  Church's  duty 
to  ponder  well  her  present  position.  If  wc  throw  our  victva  on  this  suV 
jcct  into  the  form  of  some  queries  to  our  readera,  tl^ey  may  perhaps  be  made 
most  simple. 

Firsts  Had  the  Free  Church  really  accomplished,  during  the  past  teo 
^jfears,  all  that  was  expected  by  reasonable  and  judicious  meife  at  the  period 
of  the  great  Disruption  ?  Have  the  sacrifices  of  her  ministers,  and  the 
prayers  of  her  believing  people,  led  to  all  the  blessings  which  might  bare 
been  anticipated  from  so  noble  a  stand  for  truth  ? 

tSecondlr/^  Are  the  two  great  truths,  the  Church's  freedom  in  spiritual 
tluDgs,  and  the  people's  rights  as  members  of  Christ's  body*--or/  to  name 
them  both  in  one.  Are  the  Crown  rights,  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the 
church's  Head,  as  clearly  understood,  and  as  ze^ously  defended  now  as 
they  were  ten  years  aga? 

Or,  thirdly^  to  put  our  questions  in  a  more  positive  form,  Has  not  a  nee 
just  arisen,  who  are  strangers,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Free  Church  was  founded  ?  len  years  ago  mai^  of  them  were  un- 
thinking^  children,  or  mere  youths,  and  they  could  take  no  inteMigent 
interest  m  our  grand  controversy.  Is  there  no  risk,  then,  that  a  race  has 
arisen  not  so  versant  as  their  fathers  with  the  subjects  wMch  have  foi 
generations  been  dear  to  our  land  ?  When  the  present  race  shall  h»^ 
passed  away^  is  it  likely  that  the  race  which  ia  to  follow  ajfe  jprepaitd  to 
uphold  the  banner  which  was  given  to  their  fathers  to  be  displajtee^  fi»  tlfi 
truth  ? 

After  some  anxious  inquiry  on  these  subjects,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
church  is  on  the  verge  of  no  trivial  'dtoget.  It  otonot  be  questioned 
that  the  race  just  entering  on  their  full  standing  as  iiittQt!eftMl4oai9^ 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  pvindpkli  of.^uadMltk 
aa  they  should  be.  They  may  still  retain  a  lei^  (raditiaiial  svKy^ 
&r  that  church;  generally  they  may  approve  of  ite  prbM»pl«* •••*  ^ 
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ftMcF^'by  tlieiil  Ahd  "by  its  Wowhip;  but  who  tHU  gay  that  they  are  ag 
rferoti^d  and  tenacioud  ag  theit  fatherg  were  in  upholding  the  church'g 
frcedtifti,  ot  defending  the  great  principles  for  ^v^hich  their  fathers  gacri- 
ficed  so  mnch  ?  We  have  indeed  our  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  in 
tWiigs  ecclesiastical  as  ivell  as  in  things  spiritnal ;  but  are  they  taught  on 
the  one  hind,  or  studied  on  th6  other  f  Nay,  Is  not  the  line  of  distinction 
— once  made  so  broad,  and  clear,  and  manifest  between  the  Free  Church 
and  the  Establishment  of  Scotland — in  some  measure  lost  sight  of^  not  to 
say  obfcnred,  even  by  the  lapse  of  ten  brief  years  ? 

Here,  then,  is  certainly  a  danger  against  which  the  cbnroh  should  strenu- 
ously guaf  d.    Obsta  PniNeiPrts.    If  it  be  true,  at  all,  that  the  deteriorating 
and.  downward  process  has  begun,  the  church  should  arouse  herself  to 
che<ik  that  progress,  which  is  always  very  easy  and  often  very  rapid.   Along 
every  constitutional  channel  means  shoidd  be  employed  for  that  end.    The 
race  iust  then,  should,  if  possible,  be  made  as  well  acquainted  with  our 
principles  as  their  fathers  were.     Children  should  be  trained  in  the  same 
knowledge.     Kirk-sessions  should  do  their  duty,  and  presbyteries  should 
^0  theirs,  in  this  matter.     "Without  the  acrimony  of  controversialists,  or 
the  bigotry  of  sectarians,  but  with  the  devotedness  of  earnest  men,  who 
feel  how  much  they  owe  to  the  church's  Head,  to  truth,  to  themselves,  and 
to  posterity — ^plans  should  be  adopted  for  perpetuating  our  Disruption 
principles.     We  should  like  to  see  the  table  of  the  next  General  Assembly 
loaded  with  overtures  from  presbyteries  and  synods  on  this  subject,  defining 
the  evil  a-^  for  as  may  be ;  suggesting  plans  for  checking  it ;  6r,  at  least, 
urging  the  adoption  of  such  as  the  Assembly  may  deem  best.     We  have 
no  scruple  in  strongly  asserting,  that  unless  some  such  measures  be  adopted, 
the  presetkt  generation  will  be  practically  conniving  at  the  obscuration  of 
our  distinctive  principles ;  and  could  our  pages  reach  eveir  presbytery  in 
Scotland,  we  would  urge  their  members  earnestly,  prayerrally,  and  seri- 
ously, to  ponder  this  matter.   The  close  of  our  first  decade  of  disestablished 
existence,  with  the  solemn,  the  humbling,  yet  encouraging  thoughts  which 
it  suggests,  seems  a  fitting  occasion  for  doing  something ;  and  we  fondly 
hope  that,  during  the  months  which  intervene  between  this  date  and  the 
Assembly  of  1853,  the  views  now  presented  will  be  much  and  often  dis- 
cossed.     We  have  too  much  reason  to  know  that  the  fathers  do  not  live 
for  ever ;  and  let  ue  ask.  When  did  it  ever  happen  that  the  principles  of 
the  fathers,  however  precious,  or  powerful  and  stirring,  descended  to  the 
tons  with  any  vitalising  energy,  unless  means  were  taken  to  secure  tliat 
object  ?     Look  at  the  crafty,  underhand,  and  insinuating  efforts  made  in 
sonic  cparlcrs  to  efface  the  distinction  to  which  we  have  been  pointing ; 
mark  the  measure  of  success  which  will  assuredly  follow  such  efforts  unless 
they  be  wisely  counteracted ;  and  by  all  these  considerations — by  our  duty 
to  Him  who  has  done  such  great  things  for  us — ortr  duty  to  the  whole  trulfi^ 
t^  men's  sbuls,  and  vital  religion  in  the  land — let  the  church  be  stirred  up 
to  devise  some  means  which  the  Lord  may  bless,  to  perpetuate  the  prin- 
cipli^s  ^hich  are  deax*  to  the  believer  tis  a  right  eye,  and  cherished  as  a 
rfgUt  hand. 


COUNSELS  TO  STUDBNia 

We  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  address  to  students,  delirei^* 
£?-^y  ^he  Rev.  Dr  Willis  at  the  close  of  tke  last  session  ef  Knox's  College, 
l^'^'i^to,  that  we  have  Imnsferred  the  greats  part  of  it  to  our  pages^  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  ba  xmM  to  (mr  atttd^to  at  kome.    While  gi«at  pains  at« 
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0 vrd<eiKly  Id^^ll  to  eircomge  ft  high  istttndttrt  J^^mt^iisafiifi  fthS'lkerary  «t- 
ta^Am^t;  it  is  gii%ihg  td  fiiltf  that  nWch  ritt^ldil^  jS^^Vlo^fecl'W      #. 

**  I  have  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect  of  toe  session,  in  being  ablej^ 

;«^.*w,.;fl7  ;pari^e4  f^iep4fj  wIm?  Uavc^  ajreiiy  ^Hoke^),,^h|^^  jon^1&fty^^t|;« 
.»^p^c^v,e  hojugr?  \njtb  ge^w^l  pmictvalUy,  fi^4  tI)ji(,yoiiEf[pn|ij^ijf ; 
A¥)WP«-/   ^}%  *U  (ifvv^  ^o^  njiwifest^  ei^be^-  .^^ual  ^M^pfejf^ncv^ji^igj 
P9r^w/«jrA«^y/^Mit,4M).cl^i*ih^. passed  aloi^g  o^?  ^ky»,ftn4fiW,W 
y^  evepL.^w  tl^i?  ^14p£ri9ared.a¥i4fieacef4fPQ>ipji^V»{  rJrW«PW...w..  ... 
^,«^9  ,us  r^^  with  ^ejnbUog.: ,  l?.i,arl,fijel  flwch'P)l^>Fe^fticjtt?j^ 
ji>Wny  WP<tftai?jtj.?ttfowUfWluc!i  Ijay^  ei^g^^eajraqr,  ^,nj^^p»J,a^tw^^j|^ 
Mvter^^o    Wer^  i  ^ked/to.na^ie,a  aess^ofi  ^^  ^Hc^  ^^^^^^?h!^Q[H^v^9^^ 
,of  importaAt  .qufetlQiig  Have  com^  before  tlie  theolpmp|^r«epti9]tx>JMr^;,^^ 
jih»  gr^^  fiuin))ei;  of  <?ritipal  pQiQta  has  beeil  solved,  |iQfi  n^^tJbMf oi^of  .^^pji^iiipp 
4i^9awed;  xo{  wbioli  th^  ruies  Of  oopd  delivery  .l^aye  Peea  ^ost.  %e4iM^V7  ^^* 
f^ei^  And  ibe  viaes,  wbethi^r  in  styles  9f ,  wriJtifig,o^  of  ape4)f^»,tii^tvJ(^ 
in  short,  the  whole  principles  of  wiaepastorsdmLaistrationlnpvIig^fi^i  !|^bel!eyeil 
aljiQ^ld  i^AtreiMlily,  a9  finy  otber»  napao  the  aesaioo^of  iS51-!^  jF^w^^iuvgs,  haV^ 
ever  pleased  m^  mx>re,  thaji  to  have  observed  ihe  progress  evinced  in  i^  art  ^f 
reoitatioBi  and  ihe  sympathetic  ardour  with  whieh  you  have  entered  into  a  favoo- 
rite  dios^  of  nay  own-^that  of  expelling  monotony  ^m  the  pulpily  audspbsCitat- 
ing  in  its  place  the  like  effective  aikl  business-like  mode  of  con^nonicatipg  witli 
DtSers  eo  the  affairs  of  eternity,  to  what  we  see  characterising  all  men  who  speak 


quieaoe;  nor  is  my  friend  on  t£e  left,  whOt  M  he  teaohe%  asK^  db^,  gopid  ^ehrew, 

is  net  sesponsible  for  our  bad  Eaglish.    Now,. let  j^e  hope  tbai  ibis  art, .will  cos- 

tiaue  to  be  titivated,  I  mean  not  only  of  spejiJdng  well,  but  also  of  pea&;^g  weQ, 

4r6  ncieaw&*^I  plead  for  audible^  distincV  gr^ye^  unaffected  pronunjp|4^p(  of  our 

own  iangyagq.!    As  cogn,ate  to  this,  let  me  pres^  Uie  cultiyxition  of  an  aft^uavitanflg 

irith  the  principles  ^i  the  language  in  which  you  both  Write  and  sp,ea^.  ^Cloyeto 

aneonrag^  the  study  of  classic  literature-^Chreek  and  Boman;  but  li'  isi(erj[hi]^93 

vidl  as  other  reasons,  because  you  are  exercising  yourselves,  whil^  ffoplpWujgj^ihese 

studies^  in  the  principles  of  general  grammar  aud  of  composition*    I  r^i(;e.to 

know  that  in  the  preparatory  classes,  my  youn^  friends  here  present  ^^^o  eflen 

reminded  of  the  yahie  of  a  tiu»rougb  initiation  in  grammatical.  prinpi|^lj6pv.  J^^'fi 

I  care  m9t  very  nmcb  in.  what  language  we  are  immediately  vejrsani^,ifliii(ep  Uie 

oet  of  a^Mjuiring  this  ^l  of  education;  but  ^t  t^e  result  be  at.loast  a  .$fx^^  sf 

'  quainlianoe  with  the  princij^es  of  our  own  tongue.    The  phuosophy  ot  rhetoric  tf 

.  an  imi>Qrta!i»t  study  indeedj  and  I  may  say,  that  if  tliere  is  one  thing;  w^hiclirinop 

ausB  than  another,  in  one  half,  perhajps,  of  our  8tudent3,it  isihat^  cdmi9andof 

'  languid  which  is  especially  tested,  wlien  occasion  requires  a  ^^^^^^ff^.'^Tf^V^ 

,  int»  body  or  form  r<^ies  to  questions  proposed  off-]^and^  or  a  jf^vji^g  ^?¥*^^?^^ 

.  io  idieaa  an  abstract^  s^ige^ts,  where  a  power  of  de£jung  and  gex^rf^iming  j|g.(3^^ 

foit-^ndAB.ia6tant*pereeptipn  of  the  log^9Al  re^tioj^  :of  gencjra^ii^d^ ''^''" 

with  a.  plK>inpt  application  wheth^  of  the^  aqalytical  or  synthi^iiiMHm^jf^ 

'  cottrae>  •  X  aamestly  reQcmmend  attention  to  this  desideratum'^  in  ^iu< 

Me  to  be  implied  an  acquaintampe  with  rhetoric  aud  fogicy^ftn^  a  lai^ 

of  ihe  vocables  aod  synonymes  of  our  vernacular  language. ,  J^oUdiig^. 

.  jtistly  said^  marks  the' gentleman,  in  every-dv  coayerse^'ea  mnc&  aa  < 

(not  garrulity)  in  the  choice  and  use  of  appropriate  exprei^ions;  luia, 

•  inaQT  addy  «o  diatiogaialieff  the  schelar,  both  from  the.rustW  aiul^j&< 

tastefiii  bat  chaste  diction>  or  a  r^iady  command  of  tlip  .yrorcls  wlv^fj^i  < 

genMraHyi  but  minately>  to  all  the  various. shades  of  thought,  tlie(|iu^ 

tIfUcate  diacrimlnation  of  ideas  and  seatime^at.    If  this,  b0  yliyqytfffSftjo 

Boholar,  it  is  atill  move  essenlaal  to  4the  pubJ^  speaker.-.  '  ■  , ,. . .'  ^ . " .  .- j  ^ 

• '£H^a  I^  .WUIiaaiaiaedi  aad  i^ecompieaded.  for  per«8a||  ^iya^^f/oiKl^ 

tbii  detiactaaiilv  a««if Qt  a^A  9»Qdenv^4. iK»tinu/^,77l, j,^  nruiiinil  >ii3  -uai  •  • 
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JDg  i,  f(l^(fqfM,  yt^,  .1^1^^  4o  r(^  what  yon  iball  ^vie  chosjon,  .m^  Mve  b|r  you. .  ^t  U 
ji^t  BOjnncA  tl^Q  readW  of  many  oooks  ^bat  we  recommend  as  reading  carefnlly. 
iF  we  nkve  ii&l^ied  a  considerable  nnmbei*  iti  a  single  department,  it  is  toot  so  mucb 
in  the  expectation  of  your  perusing  them  all,  but  some  or  othenriif  tbHtt  as  yoti 
may  have  theopportunity.  Bead  uioroughly  what  you  do  read — make  yourselyes 
fe^ehlotit.'  -        :  '    ■  •         •       .      "^      ■  ■  •     . 

»'  *  In  thfe  depurtmefn't  bf  theology itsdf,  I  would  Mother  iftat  during  Ihfe  snmirtof 
ii  ybntbiwf  student  shoufd  make  Wmi^  master  of  such  a  work  as  Butlei^s 
Analogy^^lian  read  lialf-a-dozen  voTnmei^of  SQD'Ehcyc!^ied5a,pei'hai«  airhole 
Wstem  br  fheblbgy,  ^nt^tpt, '  And  ab  ulsd/raiher  one  volume  of  a  system  cf 
'(n^ldj^  thftn  tbe  whole  work  sup^ficially.  As  rcjgards  more  advsneed  students, 
^n  Hke  m&riher,  lo0k{n]g  to  irhat 'Will  b^t  matui^  theh*  powei^  of  expotmtfhtg  Chb 
Word  t)f  Ood,  atid  that  with  uhction,  and  adaptation  to  (he  tAirietiear  of  htnnati 
chttra'cter  and'  diirieAian  experience,  not  as  bare  as^rertors  or  >Hndicftt«m  of  sound 
doctrine,  t  thixfk  it  better  to  know  well  sntb  a  work  as  Harsfaafl  on  SanctifiCAti6tt, 
or  Edwardss  on  "Sfn,  dr  OW«n  on  Spirituttl-miudedness,  than  to  Iisnre>ead  a  ttore 
'bf  Vohrfnei  iii  tlrefie  arid  Tciudred^  departmejils,  if  you  onl^  read  and  do  not-  study 
(hem.  '1  sliould  ap'pfy  the  saWe  rule  to  your  liatin  theological' reading,'  Rettder 
-  the  ixif*wMt»g  of  Ihirretine  tl6  you  h^ve  been  dOiti|f,  in  writing.  I  have  ui^^  o^ 
WHbus  afccrounts  tJie  classic  rule,  *  <$terftfiirftfm  g«aw /^^  ■  ' 

'^  **  Awd  thisleddsme  to  notifcettie  useless  excuse  often  a^de,  *I  have  few  books.' 
^No  doubt  ei  Ifilrgc^  library  is  on  vatious  accounts  d^mble;  but  I  would  spe&k  of 
Wat'  can  be  accortpllshed  wlthotit  ft,  or  when  temportii^ily  ftir  a^r«  from  It. 
J^cverfbrgct  thatba^'hi^  thb "Bible  itAelf-^and  in* ihe  original tbngues,  IfifUppdse 
|— you  possess  tbe  sbui'ce  of 'the' most  valuable  knowledge  both  for  tW€bris(Js«i 
and  \he  theologiau^fhe  knowledge  of  common  interest  to  dl,  and  which  tmiMti- 
'Itites,  in  its  higher  measute,  the  primary  accomplishment  of  the  preafefeer.    Let 
"toe  counsel  the  frequent  reading  Of  the  Bcriptures,  for  your  spiHlual  imfprdvemetit, 
Ifirfet,  of  course ;  but  also  for  the  purbose  of  qualifying  yonrselve«r  to  be  spirituiil 
instructors  of  others.'    Of  all  things,  be  not  behiud  the  people  you  are  to  addross 
Sn  this  main  qualiflcatlen.    The  deficiency  here  many  can  judge  of- -all  will  feel. 
•Be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.    It  is  half  of  your  whole  preparat  ion  for  your  work. 
IIow  can  I  enlarge  too' much  oxr  the  vaiue  of  the  use  of  the'  very  words  of  the  in- 
cited volume,  as  ^ving  power  and  richness  to  your  discourses !  How  <oan  t  tnflg- 
^"nifythfe  importcmce  of  a;  miniitfe  aequaibtance  witli  the  verjr  utee^ftuoe*' of' tlie 
''Holy  Ghost  for  that  readiness  in  inttstratihg  (or  comparing)  spirfttiai  things  by 
spiritual,  which  this  familiarity  witb  the  sacred  Word  alone  can  impart !    N»y, 
'  wefe  it  but  ftJr  the  suboi'rfinafe  end  of  trwiring  us  to  a  style  of  chlt^te  aodener- 
'  gelic  expression,  what  Is  bettei-  than  the  study  of  the  good  Saxon  of  tAat  book  best 
'  knbwn^aud  most  admired,  in  palace  or  cottage,  the  •  big  ha*  Bibto !  * '  , 

'  .  •*'But  then,  it  is  fo*  you,  as  destined  expotmders  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  to  kndw 
it  iu  tbd  original  tongues;  and  here  agaftf  1  muilt  pernst  in  tlie  asaertiotov  i^^t 
'  Vith  but  a  select,  tbough  not  a  laree  library,  you  still  possess  at  hand  the  chief 
sources  of  strength.    Do  not  relax  In  your  application  to^the  origioal  languagos : 
'  even  such  of  you  as  may  not  have  bad  the  advantage  of  attending  on  th*  olaiies 
for  Hebrew,  or  onty  know  the  elements,  Jlrre  still  wltl»ont  excuse,  if  yo«  do  nbt 
:  profit  in  tills  department  during  the  vtca;(ion.    The  Hebrew  langii<tge  has,  in 
comparison  with  others,  so  few  rules,  And  these  so  few  exceptkins,  4bait  yo«  miy 
acquire  it  with  little  aid  beyond  your  own  Industry.    A  certsiin  writer  may  have 
gone  too  far,  who  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  could  be  taught  in  twenty-fbur  hours, 
^d  therefore  called  his  gramm&r,  which  he  bad  divided  into  as  many  pavta  or 
hours,  a  karolOffium,    Yet,  Pfamk  nearly  agrees  with  him— (Sohiokhardk>-^Sn  tliis 
*  opinion;  though  we  may  allow,  with  Plank*«  trifn^tor,  that  thin  should  bounder- 
'stood  on^  of  ft  tolerable  power  of  reading  fhe  original -Bible,  with  the  aid  ofi  a 
grammar  and  lexicon,  not  of  that  proficiency  which  can  be  the  fruit  of  nothing 
%h6  tfailn  'sustained  and  tiesdlute  efibrt;    And  we  do  Tfot  ask  too  m«fth  of  the 
j^bun^r  sttfdenta,  when  we  require  in  thenraii  aptness  to  read  the  Greek  of  the 
J^ew  Testament  ad  aptttHmm  htri.    Some  of  them  most  fbel  oonseious  that  »  re* 
Bolufe  iipplrcatiott  is  required  on  their  part  even  to  oome  at  this;  but  it  imper- 
fectly within  tho  reach  of  the  ambition  of  all.    1  db  hope  thm  they  will  eoBMrQp, 
^ibto  recurrence  of  the  ses^oual  term,  thns  qnatifed  in  a  most  esiential  pMvinoe 
1>C  their  preUminary  education.  If66d  I Mwyi  1ha&  ^M  ih^  fffifpatm^t  bibUoal 
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priticiaman4  iQi0rpii9tatiQii»  this  b^ongp  to  the  very  29^98,  ^t  ikfi  end-rOfS^it 
copstitutes  the  tool  to  work  with,  mi4  which  to  neglect  po  have.i^  lu^^d,  .^d  i« 
readiness,  is  to  he  like  the  settlers  who  should  go  to  the  hack- woejs, cut. Cf^oik^ 
withont  sjne  or  saw  ?"  •      .        i  . 

The  Eev.  Doetoir*  tcwArds  the  qoncluskm  ef  }m  address,  directed  ^i^e  adneqi 
iostadsAJte  ffphig  out  as  oatechisW-^-vhicl^  we  the  rather  iAserUM^helieviog  it 
important  that  thej  shoold  meet  the  eye  oif  congregations,  we  Wye.^nq- 
times  thought  that  each  missionary  student  should  (^rry  with  him  te-  his  jfietd  of 
summer  lahonr,  written  rules  from  the  preshyteries  or  the  college,  defining  the 
amount  of  chatechetical  labour  which  should  be  expeoted  from  him.  In  the 
meafitime,  the.  s^gg^stiona  of  ^e  Professor  of  Theqlogv  qo^  supply  ^la  lac^  ^d 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  taken  well  by  the  Christian  pebple.  It  is  bettef  tn&t  ethers 
should  lay  down  the  principle  thsim  the  youthful  candidates  themselves,  whose 
motives  might  be  misunderstood. 

^I  do  hope,^  said  Dr  Willis,  'Uhat  those  who  are  to  go  fort^  at  ««t^ists 
will  keep  in  mind  their  ultevior^  as  well  as  immediate  desUnation.  ^Ail  who  iii- 
tdligeatly  iaterest  thems^vos  ia  you  ofiree,  iliat,  while  a  student  msf  be  eailedi 
in  the  necessitous  cireunis^nces  of  our  missioq  fieldi  to  do  &9  far  the  pv:t  of  a 
pastory  his  vocation  is  not  to  be  i^bsoluiely  identified  w|th  that  of  th^  pastorate; 
nor  are  students,  being  catechists,  under  the  full  responsibility  of  that  higher 
charge,  so  as  to  account  all  their  time  to  be  devoted  to  preaching  and  visiting 
among  the  flock.  By  all  means,  we  wish  that  you  should  visit  the  siek,  and  that 
others  should  not  be  entirely  negkcted  by  yon.  We  shall  re^Qioe  to  hear  of  your 
being  prontpt  rather  ilian  backward*  w  meeting  any  reasonable  eiKpeetiUioBS, 
But  it  shoold  not  be  forgotten  thai  yon  are  students,  having  a  prospective  wock 
to  prepare  for,  as  well  as  a  work  in  hand;  and  that  all  your  preparation  does  not 
consist  in  this  earlier  exercise  of  your  gifts.  It  were  a  shortsighted  policy  which 
would  judge  even  the  missionary  cause  to  be  promoted,  on  tne  whole,  by  your 
neglecting  (in  their  proper  season)  the  necessary  means  of  becoming  fully  aeoom* 
plished  missionaries,  whether  to  the  rural  districts  of  Oanada,  or  to  any  other  pait 
of  the  earthc  A  lai^  portion  of  every  week  should  be  reserved  for  what  I  majf 
term  your  college  studies,>^e  fulfilting  of  the  conditions  of  the  prescribed  ofurt- 
oulnm,  preparing  tl^e  usual  exercises,  and  readiogon  the  several  subjects  connected 
with  the  past  and  the  coming  session.  We  the  more  emphatically  assert  this, 
because  even  amiable  and  praiseworthy  feelings  may  have  to  be  somewhat  denied 
in  following  out  such  advice,  and  the  really  more  useful  course  may  not  be  alwmys 
the  more  popular.  Yet  in  the  end,  it  will  have  acceptance  with  the  very  peopie 
you  converse  with ;  and  it  is  yen,  as  well  «ub  theyi  who  need  to  be  remin4^d'af  the 
danger  of  an  unsuitable  and  defective  rate  of  acqt^irement  being  rested  in^  while 
you  find  a  good  measure  of  satisfaction'— (in  that  we  shall  rejoice) — ^and  aco^tance 
attending  even  your  immature  exercise  of  the  functions  of  preachers.  This  may 
consfst  with  the  fact  that  both  the  satisfaction  and  the  benefit  will  be  far  greater 
as  your  qualifications  for  the  work  become  more  perfect ;  and  it  is  right  t^  yon 
should  beware  of  making  a  rule  of  what  is  only  an  exception ;  or  resting  ^nieo tod 
with  a  rate  of  aoquireroent  or  style  of  performance^  which  is  only  edited  to  an 
unprovided  emergency.  WJiat  yon  do,  however,  do  with  a  solemm  sense  of  its 
importance.  Bo  it  with  kind  affection,  ungrudgingly,  prayerfully,  conspieniiously. 
Prepare  your  addresses;  rather  limit  the  number  of  your  sermons  thl^k  preach 
with  perfunctory  preparation.  Husband  your  time.  Arrange  and  plan  with  ior^ 
thought ;  and  while  recreation  is  not  to  be  grudged  to  yon,  but  rather  recommeiidfld 
in  its  plaoe,  as  a  duty,  let  not  idle  and  useless  epnverSation,  and  compaay-lES^iBgi 
rob  yon  of  your  opportunity  for  study,  or  break  in  unseasonably  on  ycHir  mrapge- 
ments. 

**  Finally^  let  ^onr  whole  epnduct  and  style  of  converse  with  otl^ers  be  charac- 
terised by  that  inoffeusiveness,  that  watchfulness,  that  prudence,  which  become 
expectants  of  the  holy  ministry.  Bemember  how  much  depends^  under  Ootfs 
blessing,  on  your  manner  of  life,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  message  yon  bear 
Cultivate  gentleness  and  meekness ;  and  whatever  eompat^  you  frequanty  ki  H 
be  seen  that  every  where  you  bear  about  with  you  the  remeeaLbcanoe  sCyour 
Christian  character.  In  every  company  seek  to  be  useful.  In  none  may  yen  lack 
the  opportunity  (if  you  are  on  tlie  watch  for  opportunities)  of  d<)iog  esiqai  inth- 
eat  ostentation^  without  imperiousness,  you  msy  often  spejik  the  Voj^  jp  ttpjim. 
which  will  be  as  salt  to  the  hearers;  and  in  aq  ca^fiiirefjii^  "iUihrtrMrfjJ'T*^ 
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ni]i1lfiijf  plNxs^ed  tfni  df  yotir  ntontli.  Let  not  ycmr  apirit  be  that  which  readily 
finds  '^xpre^nofn  i9  foolisb  talking  and  jestiogi  but  ratlier  indulge  iq  prayer  and 
tbaaksgmng^* 

The  Key.  Dpctor  added  advices  equally  appropriate  to  the  younger  students,  who 
Xiiight  l>e  al$o  abiding  under  the  parental  roof.  He  enjoined  rererence  to  the  aged, 
love  to  cottpeien,  a  patient  and  caudid  spirit  towardfii  inftriors  in  knewledge,  and 
a  frahk  readiness  even  to-leam  of  those,  who,  knowing  less  of  books,  might  know 
more  than  tbeihsalves  of  men  and  of  the  world. 


HENGSTENBEEG^Hia  MERITS  AS  AN  APOCALYPTIC 

EXPOSITORw* 

On  HaagiteDt)ergt  as  a  critical  expositor  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  we  have 
alr^adk  moken.  His  accurate  scholarship  and  rare  exegeti<4l  tactr-«his  re« 
gard  for  laiipiratioii  and  Orthodoxy,  and  his  devout  tone  of  mind — his  prac« 
tiaed  iE&ill  iu  arranging  his  materials,  and  his  resolute  bearing  in  the  prose^ 
cuVion  of  his  subject,  are  'well  exemplified  in  the  present,  as  they  were  also 
in  tbi^  former  volume,  and  impart  to  the  work,  critically  considered^  the 
kigbe«t  value.  We  sav  critically  considered,  to  distinguish  what  we  &el 
at  liberty  to  commend  from  what  we  are  constrained  to  condemn.  In  ex* 
po'undtng  the  phraseology  of  the  Apocalypse,  its  generic  ideas,  and  the 
Old  Testament  mould  in  which  all  its  thoughts,  and  almost  shades  of 
t}iought  are  cast,  we  liave  no  hesitation  inplacmg  Hengstenberg,  notwith- 
stauoing  jBome  decided  mistakes,  in  the  first  rank  of  interpreters ;  while, 
OA  tba  otbor  bandy  bis  view  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy,  and  the  principles 
wbicb  eome  out  in  defence  of  it,  appear  to  us  to  be  as  untenable  in  tbem- 
selTes  as  they  are  in  our  dav  peculiarly  unseasonable  and  distressing. 

Willingly  would  we  dwell  on  the  excellencies  of  the  present  volume,  did 
not  the  rery  different  object  of  tbis  paper  demand  all  our  available  spncc. 
Tbe  aupplementary  "  Inquiry  regarding  tlie  Author  of  the  Apocalyyse^ '  ex- 
tending to  above  a  hundred  pages,  is  a  piece  of  powerful  writing.  The 
treatment  of  the  external  evidence  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  intermiL  The 
former  baa  been  handled  at  least  quite  as  ably  by  our  English  writers, 
witb  whom,  however,  Hengstenberg  is  evidently  unacquainted,  save  at 
second  b^nd.  The  alleged  allusions  to  the  Apocalypse  in  Poly  carp's 
Cpistie,  and  in  the  narrative  of  his  martyrdom  by  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
ve  most  of  them  fiinciful ;  some  of  them  are  plainly  from  other  portions 
of  the  New  Testament;  while  the  only  one  which  is  next  to  oertaiu 
(pointed  out  by  Archdeacon  Woodhouse  in  bis  Dissertation)  has  not  been 
noticed  at  all.f  Still  there  is  some  acute  and  valuable  discussion  even 
here*  But  it  is  on  the  internal  grounds  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Apo- 
<»lypse  tbat  our  author  shows  himself  a  master.  Some  jioints  bore  are 
lifMMUed  with  consummate  skUl.  The  beautiful  criticism  whicb  pervades 
the  work  itself)  and  even  those  parts  which  are  the  most  objectionable,  is 
apt  to  throw  the  most  cautious  reader  off  his  guard.  Even  the  unhcsi-> 
tating  confidence,  and  at  times  unpleasant  dogmatism,  with  which  be  drives 
from  stage  to  stage  of  his  Exposition,  have  the  effect  of  bearing  one  down ; 
though  every  now  and  then  one  sees  bow  misplaced  it  is, — as  when  we 
aie  told  that  ^  the  dead'*'  who  stand  to  be  judged  before  ^'  the  great  white 
tlurane"  at  the  Last  Judgment  *'  can  only  be  the  ungodly  dead"  {i\,  SIO); 
and  when  we  are  informed,  as  a  matter  of  ^^perfeci  certainty^'*  tnat  "  the 

m  Th«  Btwwtotiw  tr  St  JpliB:BzpMB4tiiL  for  Ui«M  w1>o  Sevcli  the  Scriptures.  Bf  B.  W.  ncQg»t«ii- 
bcrf.    TiMiteted  br  Ber.  P.  FairlMlrn.    Vol.  il.    Edinburgh  18&^  pp.  6t». 
t  VcfM-dHif  the  ■iartji'4  body  in  the  Aunn,  m  not  ^  #^  mmsifmny  bat«r  XC^  ^^  ^tTH^  '9 
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number  of  the  beast"  (666)  is  to  be  found  in  Ezra  ii.  19,  <*  thuMS^Aio- 
ntkaniy  666 1'' — (iL  52.)  But  from  general  criticism  we  must  refrain  in  the 

S resent  paper,  whose  sole  object  is  to  examine  our  author's  claim  to  hare 
iscovered  the  only  true  key  to  this  long  oontroTerted  Apocalyptic  Prophecy. 
In  doing  this,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  indicaiUoa  of  the 
points  which  the  subject  presents  for  consideration. 

I.  The  great  goyeming  principles  which  our  author  lays  down  at  the 
outset  of  his  work,  are  contradicted  by  the  results  at  which  he  aiAfw, 

Thus,  in  commenting  on  the  opening  words,  *^The  book  of  the  Beyelar 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  s^rasts 
what  must  shortly  come  to  pas9^"  he  says,  '^  The  fulfilment  of  what  is  aa- 
nounced  in  the  Revelation  is  here  placed  in  the  immedicUefutwn.  Not 
merely  was  the  beginning  in  general  ascribed  to  the  immediate  future,  hot 
such  a  beginning  as  was  to  be  the  h^inning  of  the  end^ — ^meaning  plainly 
that  the  entire  prophecy,  from  bc^nning  to  end,  was  to  be  accomplished 
^^  in  the  immediate  future."  And  to  make  his  meaning  still  more  plaio, 
he  proceeds  to  place  this  way  of  understanding  the  Apocalypse  in  direct 
contrast  and  antagonism  with  that  of  all  the  old  Protestant  interpreten. 
'*  There  is  here,"  he  adds,  ^<  a  touchstone  for  the  exposition  of  the  book 
before  which  that  of  Bengel  and  the  old  Protestant  one  cannot  stand.  For 
there  (in  the  old  Protestant  expositions)  the  main  burden  of  the  bookr^m 
to  relations  of  which  no  notion  could  as  yet  (in  the  prophets  time)  jf6 

formed. God  be  praised  that  we  are  never  pointed  to  the  far-da- 

tant  future It  is  nothing  but  a  shift  to  say,  as  numbers  do  here, 

that  the  measure  of  time  we  are  to  think  of  is  not  the  human  but  the 

divine,  with  which  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day WhoeTcr 

speaks  to  men  must  speak  according  to  the  human  mode  of  viewing  things, 
or  give  notice  if  he  does  otherwise.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  us 
that  the  prophet  declares  the  shortness  of  the  time.  Butfbr  sttch  a  purpc^ 
that  only  was  suitable  which  miyht  appear  short  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Mjl 
IN  MOCKERY,  or  BT  DECEPTION,  could  t/ie  prophet  have  suhstiiuted  that  fthkh 
was  short  in  the  reckoning  of  God."  "  It  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  older 
expositors  that  they  did  not  perceive  how  the  object  of  the  Revelation  iras 
more  exactly  determined  by  the  relations  of  the  time  (when  the  prophecj 
was  given),  and  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  discovery  of  Jesus  Chnst^ 
afber  which  every  one  then  inquired,  and  the  darkness  of  which  lay  like  an 
oppressive  nightmare  upon  all  bosoms.  They  proceeded  on  the  groand 
that  the  Apocalypse  must  sprecid  itself  over  the  entire  range  of  church  hit- 
tory^  and  converted  it  into  a  simple  compend  of  this."  "  The  '  two  and 
forty  months'  contain  only  an  apparent  determination  of  time;  as  indeed 
ALL  NUMBERS  IN  THE  Apocalypse  belong  not  so  properly  to  the  chbo50I^ 
oicAL  as  to  the  BmBOLicxL forum" — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  48,  41,  396.) 

Such  are  the  limits  within  which  our  author  shuts  himself  up  at  tne  WJ 
outset  of  his  work — beyond  which  he  cannot  travel,  without  incurring  his 
own  pretty  serious  charge  against  the  whole  class  of  Protestant  interpreten? 
of  ascribing  to  God  '^  mockery  and  deception."  Let  us  now  see  widi  what 
fidelity  he  keeps  within  them.* 

*  In  reviewing  the  first  volume  (in  our  number  for  April  laft),  baving  before  lu  Uie  tbort  ig^ 
menti,  repeated  once  and  again  in  dlflTerent  fbrmt ;  obi erving  the  sentitlTeoeM  with  wfakli  '^^'^Jlj 
va«  represented  at  exhaucUng  itself  in  the  **immediaie  future,"  and  how,  whatever  «*rtlHMd  ••'"T*?: 
of  which  no  notion  couid  be  formed  in  the  prophet's  own  time,"  was  deemed  quite  out  of  place  ti  »< 
Apocalypse ;  finding  the  epithet  hUtorhen  applied  pretty  frequently,  and  not  always  very  oowlsw. 
to  those  who  sought  to  trace  the  historic  fortunes  of  the  church  and  its  advaaariea  to  ttli  fSff^ 
book;  and  finally,  perctlviDg  how  sweepingly  the  ckramological sense  of  aU  the apogityi^fa  wfiwg** 
time  was  repudiated  :-having  all  this  before  us»  we  represented  his  scheme  aa MMMflM^ J^SS. 
which*  tbough;hia  general  pHmeiplet  seemed  both  to  warrant  and  demand,  his  aciaa}  fl«M%f"T?EI 
as  developed  in  the  Ncood  roliime,  certainly  do  not.    We  itncerel/  icfik  ttds  M  It  1191 W9  V  "^ 
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-  ll'  Tlie'ftr^r  gteAt  et^ftt  i^ii?h  <mr  a«i^(hor  "fi&dflf  pre^ttteSd,  tot  tk«  o6n^ 

a^ kk4fi¥tkAHi(m -^p fM Andsp^ndent Mn^atM 6ut ofiuptdm.  •  To, be' mr^i 

eveiy  one  then  inquired^^add' tli<flF<d«tIiii^M'<of  'WM^h  Ifljr  i^#ti&nly  like*'  dt( 
0}ij>r^i^6r'iil^9liiial'«^'p«n'««}l  >bb$oy)a0/^l#«  MP#  li^lttftg' to  aiHow  tbok;  Mere 
our  alrthicr»'>h€fi  ^^'^IcliiliihisF  p¥^8Ct4^d  Uwfiti^  •  >  Bttt^AiMtt  tbiill  ^e  my 
i¥ll«ft  'l)le  yfc^rmi  us'thftt^  the-stmi^  cjdiii^iHiph«%iu^fdr«e(il^>bv  albout 

il«icr<gttrftn<^s'')M)i'6''Ale  da^  f^  'Af>i)icitl5^s«s  mid  dnnmh^tmlhAnmH 
b«ft)reiA*»eviti^7'  •'*f'ftihe'filndai»ierit^'pa«teg^,*^h«^«iyB.  •*^of  Ihttifel!,tb« 
ftt/ honStt  (\6ha|^.  Vi};)»e^e^  Un 'kbgdwisMnIo  trhi^h-lthe'fourlh  grearl 
Ai^hat>i$by/th^>SiotfitiA;  wd4  !^*  Mr'Lu<r(,yoi:il,>p^ ») V)'  ilosr  ^villo«''nt(ft(tt(^ 

Jjdmitj(»ij)(){gyr6otin^>^er)^t^'^\G<>d 'b^  phikn^d^  thatrtrif  aP4niwr'p0i'ki»i 
^  th4lfii^ dlifiafti  fUitmf,' hiiaihvLi  ^^t^iHh\iiivcfuB(,voe^i^iiod  bgainU;  8itij 
and'^is-'pJly'Atid-'^OftipAfesfimi  fo«wrtr<*'tIi^<vretchdd)  tread  dosoly  oii  oach 
c^lhtt/'sheelB'!''''  Pietttttii  it-ltilt  bewitd'Sn'tepIyi  thilt  thi8$igrtal'overthroW 
€ff-  tks^  ^^W^ld^p^erpthtmgh  distant  In  ai^complifihmient;  wto  matter  of 
immediAte  and  {yrofbund  inteJt^st  ^ren'  to  Danieli  m  bringing  a  glorious  re- 
lit?!^ i^ob  befbre  to  be*  looked '  for,  to  the  ^^^t<^  of  God.  But  Itow  ^1 
IDaniel^  vision  vra»  seen"  in  tb^  fir«t  yeat"  of  tbe  goMen^'headed  Bsby^ 
Ionian  kingdom,  wbieb,  by  our  anthot's  own  interpretation  of  the  vision; 
ifa«  to  be  succeeded  ftrst  by  the  Persiati,  then  by  tl>e  Orocian,  and  last  of. 
all  by  this  Kbm&n  ponVer-^in  wlrtise  evefttUaliovettlirow^  Daniel  had  nd 
mot*^  interefiFf^  that  t\'o  can  se^,  than  any'man  of  God  must  have  in  the  prd<t 
spec^ive  teWcf  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ^om  all  the  oppressions  of  its  advci^^ 
sam».  -It  is  this  ihtet'est  itHich  the  thtirch  ever  has  in  its  own  fdrtnnef  j 
and  those  of  its  enemits,  that  makfes  every  revelation  which  its  glorious 
Head  laay  be  pleased- to  send  it,  even  of^ts  most  distant  future,  right  i*"*!- 
ronte ;  and  to  deny  that  any  such  reveJations  have  been  made  to  tt  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  involve  "  references  to  relation*,  of  which  no 
notion  cottid  be  formed,"  when  such  revelations  were  givwi,  is  to  forgee 
thnt  the  prophets  themselves  had  tb  **  search  trhfti^  6tirhatniannsr  qfiint^^ 
the  Spirit!  of  Christ  whieli  was  m  them  did  slgndfy ;"  seems  contrary  to  oui? 
author^s  ^wn  statements ,-  and  in  the  case  of  jwiy  kss  d9stin[]fuished  man,  wtr 
should  he  tempted  to  say— is  mere  babWe.  Nor  let  it  be  said^  thiat  it  i« 
only  the  Apoeaij/ptk  prophecy  ivhich  is  alleged  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  im»* 
mediate  fntui^e;  for  our  antlior  extends  his  principle  to  aH  prophecy,  a«id  it 
JB  Bpecial?y  of  the  Old  Testain^t  prophectea  tlrat  he  says  God  cannot  pro- 
mise t^Kef*' shortly**  to  his  oppressed  people,  in  any  other  than  )»d»V  sensei 
of -stK^rtness,  without  "mockery  and  deception*"  Sdch  principles,  nnd'suok 
illustrations  of  them,  we  are  quite  at  a  less  to  comprehend.  • 

2t  The  seijond  grand  •irpoealyplftc  announcement  Ibr  the  ehuroh's  c6n- 
so)htlon>,  according  to  otirauthorv is  ^Hheihmimnd  ycart-vetgnJ*  Of  conrtev 
since  •':*// *«Tmi^**  in  the  Apocalypse  belong  to  ih^^pinhditdl  rather,  than' 
^#  ehf*4n6l0^kal  formn,  the  '  tihousand  years '  must  contain,  Kko  the  *  two- 
and-forty  months/  only  an  apparent  determination  of  titue/  Scf  one^ 
would  say,  presuming  that  so  acute  and  logical  an  interpreter  would  not 
flatly  contnuiict  hims^f  in  the  interpretation  of  preci^Iy  the  most  promi- 
nent and  important  of  al!  the  apocalyptic  numbers.    Bat  it  is  even  so. 


our  !f)lcbtJort  to  till 
Butfbr 


1ft  III*  MrtNH'Ms  0^  tbit  ^kptr,  how  Ikr  iM«  Inaccuftipt  Is  to  be  (rarcd  tb  fhe  want  of  wtiercttcy  In  ln« 
MhcntAu^  ititf  iHelDeMlMMiey  M  otiv  jiUUror's  ft«temevty tm«  wHh  «mnhet.      -  ' 
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The  thousand  years  jast  mean  a  literal  millennium*  In  determining  the  era 
of  its  commencement,  though  ^<  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  we  can  histori- 
callj  point  it  out  with  precision,"  '^  scarcely  any  other  would  be  so  suit* 
able  as  the  first  Christmas  eve  of  the  year  800,  the  day  of  the  inaugom- 
tion  of  the  AVestem  Christian  empire,  when  the  Pope  placed  the  crown 
dn  the  head  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  joyful  proclamation  sounded  forth, 
'  To  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  peaceful  Roman 
emperor — ^life  and  victory ! '"  This  notable  millennium  terminated,  of 
course,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  During  all  this 
thousand  years  Satan  vxu  bounds  that  is,  according  to  our  author,  had  no 
sphere  of  action  on  earth,  or  at  least  in  this  '^  Christian  empire,"  in  virtue 
of  the  resistance  it  presented  to  him  at  every  point  by  its  watchfolness 
and  prayer !  A  precious  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints 
truly  that  was !  Some  Protestant  interpreters  date  as  late  as  800  the  rise 
of  the  apocalf/ptxc  Antichriit^  and  nearly  all  of  them  regard  the  long  cen- 
turies which  followed  this  as  the  zenith  of  his  power,  when — if  any  light 
is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament — darkness  covered  Christendom  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  this  millennium,  and  gross  darkness  its  people.  But 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  Protestant  interpreter,  who  selects  this  as  the 
special  historic  era  of  the  thousand  years,  during  which  **the  church  of 
Christ  was  called  to  celebrate  on  earth  a  glorious  triumph,"  while  all  the 
blessed  dead  are  "reicning  with  Christ  in  heaven  over  the  earth"? 
"  With  such'prospects  tor  the  church  of  Christ  in  earth  and  heaven,  who" 
(asks  our  author,  with  inexplicable  enthusiasm,)  '^  would  then  be  afraid  any 
more  of  the  great  dragon  and  his  associates  ?  They  can  neither  arrest  the 
victorious  career  of  Chriit  on  earth,  nor  intercept  the  enjoyment  of  the 
heavenly  bliss"!— Hi.  272.)  "  With  all  its  corruptions,  and  in  part  also, 
severe  conflicts  and  losses  in  the  case  of  individuals/'  this  millennium  "  was 
still,  on  the  whole,  the  period  of  Christ* s  undisputed  sway^"  there  bein^ 
no  *'open  attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ"yrom  without,  *'for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  it,  or  so  as  even  to  threaten  its  "destruction." — (Pp.  292, 
293.)  But  what  of  the  end  of  these  thousand  years  ?  "  That  a  great 
change  (he  says)  began  at  the  end  of  it"  (that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century),  "must  now  at  least,  trtMin  the  last  few  tceeks** — namely,  of 
"  31arch  1848,"  when  the  abortive  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in 
Prussia — "  have  become  manifest  even  to  those  who  would  drive  too  far 
that  dislike  of  extolling  too  highly  past  times  (EccL  vii.  H),  which  is  in 
many  respects  just,  and  approved  even  by  Scripture  itself." — (P.  293.) 
In  other  words,  we  must  believe  that  the  recent  popular  struggles  for 
liberty,  which  have  gone  the  round  of  all  the  despotic  states  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  are  just  the  effect  of  the  loosing  of  Satan  from  that  thou- 
sand years'  imprisonment,  in  which  the  "  watchfulness  and  prayer  "  of  the 
great  "  Christian  empire "  had,  ever  since  the  year  800,  kept  him  fast 
shut  up;  and  in  these  revolutionary  movements  against  the  detestable 
absolutisms  and  dotard  superstitions  which,  under  a  Christian  name,  hare 
so  long  outraged  God's  humanity,  we  are  to  recognise  the  final  investment 
hy  Gog  and  Magog  of  "the  camp  of  the  saints,  and  the  beloved  city!' 
If  some  other  frame  of  mind  were  not  more  befitting,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  ask,  Risum  teneatis  amid  ?  To  talk  of  the  socialistic  elements 
with  which  the  modem  revolutionary  spirit  is  charged  beyond  any  thio^ 
heretofore  witnessed — subversive  of  all  faith  in  Virtue,  Law,  ResponsibiHt|, 
Immortality,  and  God — will  do  nothing  to  redeem  these  views  of  the  m"" 
lennium,  the  loosing  of  Satan,  and  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  MtfQff,  f^J^ 
t^e  aspect  of  absurdity,  and  outrage  upon  real  Chrioitianity,  wtakft  wj  ir- 
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reaiatibly  present  to  erery  sober  Christian  mind.  No  wonder  that  *'  th^ 
have  found  (as  he  tells  us^  hut  little  response^  haw  estranged  tnan^^  and 
piven  serious  offence  to  some  ;  "  and  when  he  tells  us  that  all  this  is  because 
thej  are  ^'  opposed  to  the  traditional  and  current  view  "  (p.  285),  we  can 
onlj  wonder  at  the  selF-complacencj  which  it  displays.  To  show  how 
recent  the  '^  traditional "  view  is,  he  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that  it 
«( was  first  rendered  current  by  Bengel*'  (p.  286) — that  is,  wa  suppose,  in 
Germany.  No  doubt  Mede  (whose  name,  we  think,  occurs  once  in  the 
book,)  and  Durliam^  and  other  acute  students  of  prophecy  in  this  country, 
had  ^^  rendered  current "  these  same  views  a  full  century  before  Bengel 
wrote.  VitrinffOy  too,  no  Englishman,  preceded  Bengel,  as  he  also  was 
preceded  by  Dutchmen  of  no  mean  mark  in  the  same  path.  All,  how- 
ever, is  set  down  to  Bengel ;  and  his  views  ^^  were  adopted  by  ihs 
Pietists s  and  this  was  *'  not  quite  accidental,"  for  ^^  sects  (we  are  told) 
have  constantly  had  a  predilection  for  chiliasm,  while  ^  Church  has  been 
disinclined  to  adopt  it"  (p.  287) — on  which  follows  a  speculation  upon 
the  sectarianism  of  the  opinion  that  the  millennium  is  future. 

But  we  are  getting  away  from  what  we  wished  to  fasten  attention  upon 
-—the  flat  contradiction  between  the  non-chronological  sense  which  we  are 
told  to  put  up<m  all  the  apocalyptic  notations  of  time,  and  the  chronologi- 
cal sense  which  we  are  bidden  put  upon  precisely  the  most  notable  of  them 
all,  the  '^  thousand  years";  as  also,  between  his  gratitude  to  Gk)d  for  never 
pointing  us  in  prophecy  to  the  far*distant  future,  and  such  far-distant  futu- 
rities as  his  own  apocalyptic  scheme  opens  up — not  only  a  millennium  to 
commence  some  centuries  after  the  date  of  the  prophecy,  but  the  events  to 
Bucceed  that  millennium,  up  to  the  second  personal  advent  of  Christ,  the 
final  judgment,  the  end  of  the  worlds  and  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earthy  or  the  everlasting  state, — all,  of  course,  still  future,  and  already  nearly 
two  millenniums  after  the  date  of  the  prophecy. 

What  is  said  in  vindication  of  these  inconsistencies  is  extremely  feeble. 
First,  ^*  The  thousand  yeari  are  mentioned  six  times.  This  intentional 
emphatic  repetition  shomi  that  a  real  importance  is  attached  to  the  number." 
— (ii.  274.)  Is  that  all,  you  ask?  That  is  all.  But  are  not  the  '^/or/y- 
asui-'two  months"  or  the  ^'  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days^  or 
the  *'  time  osmI  times  and  half  a  time^"  quite  as  emphatically  repeated,  and 
just  one  time  fewer  too,  and  even  more  remarkably  varied,  than  the  *'  thou- 
sand years?''  Yet  the  latter  period  must  be  held  to  be  strictly  chronologi- 
cal, while  the  former  is  purely  symbolical.  What  caprice!  If  you  ask 
what  symbolic  sense  our  author  assigns  to  this  period  of  three  years  and  a 
halfy  you  will  not  be  very  much  struck  with  its  profundity.  *'  This  num- 
ber," says  he,  ^'has  no  historical  meaning,  but  is  to  be  estimated  only  by 
its  relation  to  the  number  seven.  Considered  thus,  it  conveys  an  intimation 
that  the  time  appointed  for  the  afflictions  of  the  Church  is  a  measured  one; 
that  these  shall  not  continue  a  moment  longer  than  has  been  determined 
beforehand  in  the  divine  counsels,  and  that  it  is  a  broken  and  short  period." 
— (i.  p»  464.)  We  cannot  stay  to  comment  upon  this.*  It  is  next  said, 
that  nothing  is  announced  in  the  prediction  of  Gog's  invasion  of  the  camp 
of  the  saints,  after  the  millennium,  that  would  really  carry  the  views  of  the 
primitive  Church  beyond  their  own  time,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no  neto 

*  We  \Mn  m  il«aM  oar  auHior  Iwt  btcn  nM«d  \j  tbt  VftmWifi  alk$tUms  in  the  Ot4  Tnument 
mwImU  to  the  UmMof  IvMl's  tuy  in  Exypt  ind  In  the  wildenieM-forgcUiog  that  th«ac  OM  Twumcnt 
perloaiWtre/rK  kUtcHc^  and  thM  tke  ttfimMic  ttte  of  guch  peHoift  pretuppoteM  a  UuU  Ai**'®'*- 
mAftet,  To  takt  lliit  p»M,  then  -the  "  Umc.  times  end  batf  a  tiiiie»'-«i  often,  end  •©  cmpheUcaUf. 
Md  M  varioiulf  reiterated  in  the  Apocalypse -and  only  reproduced  there  from  Dameri  tf'«*^*«**»V^i*'* 
$»rUai  tmd  ekrvmote^iMt  propheeiea-in  a  purelj  aymbolical  leoif^  and  aa  haTlog  no  taHtoftc  reality  at 
ail,  la  %alMt  all  aaalaiii  10  nr  aa  wt  can  Judse. 
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kind  of  adversary  that  was  to  arise,  but  onlj.tlie  old  heathenUh  aplnt, 
Trliicli  raged  under  the  Pagan  empire,  gettbg  up  its  head  again.  This  is 
apure  petitio  principii^  wanting  even  the  semblance  of  textual  support. 
The  anti-religious,  anti-moral  elements  which  our  author  sees  in  the  recent 
revolutionary  movements,  were  not  the  characteristic  features  of  the  old 
Pagan  persecutions.  These  persecutions  were  instigated  chiefly  by  the 
consertcUive  parties  in  the  empire,  and  fed  by  the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  philosophic  indifference  to  all  religious  faiths  animated 
the  ruling  powers,  the  Caurch  was  let  alone.  The  mid  and  lawless  spirit 
which  our  author  sees  careering  over  Europe  had  no  prototype  in  the  hea- 
thenism from  which  the  Church  first  suffered.  But  even  if  it  had,  it  would 
still  be  a  ^^  far-distant,"  and  anything  but  '^  immediate  future."  It  is  idle  to 
falk  of  **  recurring  cycles"  of  events,  and  "  retrogressive  visions"  of  these  in 
the  Apocalypse.  All  sensible  commentators  recognise  these,  though  Aot  just 
the  cycles  and  retrogressive  parallels  of  our  author — few,  we  suspect,  will  do 
that.  But  so  long  as  he  admits  the  historic  sequences  which  enter  into  his 
Own  scheme,  down  even  to  the  end  of  all  things,  it  will  not  do  to  run  down 
all  systems  which  open  up  a  distant  future.  He  may  tell  us  that  the  words, 
**  Behold  I  come  quickly/*  are  a  promise  not  only  of  that  distaut  event, 
the  personal  advent  of  Christ,  but  of  inflnite  successive  appearances  on  the 
Churches  behalf  prior  to  that  decisive  manifestation.  Other  people  can 
hold  the  same ;  but  since  even  to  him,  the  words,  in  their  only  adequate 
and  consummate  sense,  announce  the  Redeemers  personal  appearing,  and 
that  i»  f/et  0  come^  we  would  venture  to  recommend  to  this  distinguished 
man  to  reverse  his  doxology,  and  praise  God  that  to  the  lonely  exile  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos  he  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe*  for  the  consolation  of  his 
Cliurch,  the  great  outlines  of  her  historic  fortunes,  and  parallel  with  these 
ifae  fates  of  her  successive  adversaries,  from  that  time  onwards  to  the 
jperiod  of  her  final  victory  and  glory. 

"We  ought  to  apologise,,  perhaps,  to  some  of  our  readers  for  dwelliug  so 
^long  on  the  general  claims  of  this  new  apocalyptic  scheme,  while  by  far 
ihe  most  momentous  ^[uestion  which  it  raises  has  not  yet  heeo  approached 
■~ — whether  the  terrific  adversary  of  liie  Christian  church,  symbolic  in 
ihe  Apocalypse  under  the  name  of  "  the  beast"  {rh  ^>?f/oi»),  as  in  Daniel 
long  before  (^''D),  be  an  enemy  ouTSins  or  inside  M^  pahiof  nominj^ 
^hrisiianiiy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  meant  to  denote  How 
Tagan  or  fioMK  Papal  ?  Our  author  strenuously  maijatains  iSiit  farmer  of 
these  alternatives.  Here  he  puts  forth  all  his  Btrength,  and  his  elaborate 
^anrumentatign  in  support  of  this  proposition,  coming  from  the  Protestant 
side^  he  evidently  regards  as  the  distinguishing  feature  and  prime  recom- 
mendation of  his  work.  Had  his  conception  of  the  general  scheflie  and 
jstructure  of  the  Apocalypse  been  in  any  high  degree  plauaihle,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  given  weight  to  his  views  on  this  momentous  i^uestion. 
JPor  this  reason,  thereforo,  as  well  as  out  of  justice  to  the  Ttork  before  us, 
and  regard  to  the  title  of  our  own  paper,  wa  thought  it  poroper  to  Burtrefi 
}n  the  first  place,  his  apocalyptic  priaoiples  and  system  as  a  whole.  The 
purvey  has  certainly  not  impressed  us  with  his  skill  in  this  deparimeiit ;  and 
jf,  from  the  specimens  we  have  given,  our  readers  have  ^Hrmed  the  aam* 
genial  impression  of  the  scheme  with  ourselves^  th^j  will  nol  be  suipriied 
u  our  author's  .exposition  on  the  remaining  and  luispeakably  importsA^ 
branch  of  our  subject  should  be  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  vastly  more  in- 
jurioiis  to  truth.  \   .       " 

n.  We  have  just  stated  our  author's  tbeoty  Of  •*  thei  btM*^''-^ft  ^«  ** 
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enemy  butside  the  pale  of  Christmnity  altogether ;,  it  has  its  higfori^  realitv 
in  Pagan  Rome ;  it  was  overthrown  with  the  Pagan  Empire ;  it?  reviy^ 
is  seen  in  the  present  attacl^s  upon  till  religion  hy  revolutionary  infidelil^^ 
but  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itseil>— within  the  pale  even  of  the 
most  nominal  Christianity — no'  enemy,  correspoudlng  to  the  apigicalyptif 
"  beast,"  is  possible.  In  defending  this  proposition,  we  have  to  infornj 
our  readers  that  not  one  new  argument  is  advanced^  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served. The  old  Popish  arguments  against  the  Protestant  interpre^atioi^^ 
and  in  favour  of  Pagan  Rome,  are  just,  with  slight  variation,  Served  up 
anew ;  or  if  our  author  strikes  out  anywhere  a  line  of  argument  for  hiniT 
self— as  when  he  identifies  the  "  eleventh  horn"  of  Daniel  s  "  fourth  beast" 
with  those  useful  characters,  Gog  and  Hagog  of  the  Apocalypse — it  is  only 
where  the  absurdity  of  the  position  leaves  him  in  solitary  possession  c^  th^ 
ground.  Even  Romanists  have  felt  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  old  Pagan 
theory,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  patristic  dream  of  an  individital  Antichrist 
yet  to  be  revealed — as  Riheta^  the  Jesuit;  while  some  of  them,  as  Lacunza 
(^*' JSenezrcr)y  have  come  nearly  all  the  length  of  the  Protestant  interpreta- 
tion, recognising  in  the  apocalyptic  ^'  harlot"  apostate  Rome,  CkrUtian 
and  Papal.*  But  to  the  old  Pagan  theory  our  author  tenaciously  hold?, 
and  though  he  speaks  of  this  as  but  the  primary  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  accomplishes  itself  from  time  to  time,  there  is  nothing  whatever  new 
in  this,  since  in  its  minute  details  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have 
repeated  fulfilments,  and  in  its  great  general  principles  nobody  doubts  it« , 

We  have  said  that  our  author  s  line  of  argument  presents  nothing  essen- 
tially new ;  but  though  it  be  rather  sickening  to  have  to  recur  to  ^hat  has 
been  long  ago  solidly  and  repeatedly  refuted,  our  paper  would  be  incomr 
plete  without  at  least  glancing  at  it.  Our  space  will  now  admit  of  nothing 
more. 

Firsts  then,  when  John  received  the  command,  ^'  Rise,  and  measure  the 
temple  of  God^  and  the  altar^  and  them  that  worship  therein :  Bat  the 
court  tehich  is  without  the  temple  throw  outy  and  measure  it  not;  for  it  t> 
given  unto  the  Genttlbs  :  and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot 
forty  and  two  months"  (R«v.  xi.  1,  2) — it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  two 
classes  of  worshippers  in  the  Church  visible  are  pointed  out : — on  the  obJ^ 
hand,  ^^they  that  worship  in  the  temple  and  at  the  altar  of  God^' 
that  is,  as  Hengstenberg  himself  admits, genuine  spir^itual  worshippers: 
on  the  other  hand,  a  class  of  undrcumcised  worsbippers,  not  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  former  class,  but  occupying  ^  the  court  that  la 
without  the  temple,"  and  hence  styled  ^-^the  Gentiles"  in  allusion  to 
those  who  worshipped  in  the  outride  area  of  the  literal  temple.  But 
farther,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  figure,  two  notable  things  are  told  us 
regarding  these  outside  worshippers  in  the  Christian  church:  they  are 
the  dominant  portion  of  the  Church  visible,  and  for  a  certain  specified 
period  they  trample  upon  the  other  party ^  now  called  "  the  holy  cityC 
(alluding  to  Luke  xxi.  24) — where  God  dwells  and  is  worshipped,  as  iii 
Jerusalem  of  old.  All  the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  not  destroy  the 
worshipping  or  Church-character  of  this  '^  Gentile"  class ;  and  if  not,  then 
vse  must  seek  for  this  enemy  of  the  true  Christian  party,  which  is  permitt^^ 
to  tread  them  down  for  a  definite  season,  not  in  the  Pagan  empire,  or  in 
the  heathenism  which  ravaged  the  church  of  Christ  till  the  days  of  Con^ 
fitantine,  but  in  a  mighty  Apostasy  within  the  Church  itself.    Even  Hen^^l- 

*  The  reader  will  find  much  Taluable  information  oo  the  hlttoiy  ofapocal jptSe letftpreutioa  inllie 
appendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Elliott**  Hont  Apocalvfiicte,  extending  to  bet  weep  three  and 
lour  busdccdpagM  of  inMll  type  (fouctb  edition,  ISftl), 
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Btenberg  cannot  altogether  get  over  this ;  hut  one  of  the  weakest  tlkingB  in 
hia  whole  work  i»  his  waj  of  representing  it.     ^*  A  great  diffefur^ey  in 
the  Chriilian  okurch  preceded  the  Diocletian  persecation;  many  Were 
stricken  bj  it ;  many  more  made  entire  shipwreck  ;  yet  tnie  belierers  re- 
mained steadfbst,  and  the  Church  was  built  up  through  the  noble  constancy 
of  the  martyrs/' — (i.  397).     Then  follows  an  approring  quotation  from 
JBaasuet  to  the  same  effect  (with  whose  scheme  our  author's  harmonises  in 
many  most  important  points.)     Here  th0  wholsgist  of  ike  prediction  is  de^ 
^erouily  evaded.     The  prediction  is  not  that  there  shall  be  a  degeneracy, 
and  that  there  will  also  be  a  persecution  of  true  Christians  ;  but  it  is  that 
the  persecution  shall  he  infiioied  by  the  dominant  and  apostate  party  in  (he 
visible  Christian  church  upon  the  uncorrupted  party.    This  is  a  brand 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  Papal  apostasy  which  our  author  in  vain  attempts 
to  transfer  to  Paganism.  In  the  following  verses  the  same  truth  is  depicted 
by  other  symbols :  the  faithful  party  are  now  styled  ^'  Christ's  two  wit- 
nesses" (that  is,  as  our  author  hojds,  with  all  the  best  commentators,  a  race 
of  faithful  representatives  of  Christ's  truth),  who  prophecy  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days — the  same  definite  period  as  before — clothed 
in  sackcloth — (marking  their  depressed  and  mourning  condition,  held  down 
by  the  apostatized  "  Gentile*'  party).     At  the  conclusion  of  their  testimony, 
these  witnesses  are  slain  by  '<  the  beast"  from  the  bottomless  pit  (animated 
by  Satan) ;  their  enemies  triumph ;  but  they  speedily  rise  to  Hfe  again, 
and  to  an  honour  which  they  never  enjoyed  during  their  sackcloth  testi- 
mony.    The  same  truth,  of  the  corrupt  and  apostate  party  tyrannizing; 
over  the  faithful  party  in  the  visible  Church,  is  set  forth,  under  still  dif- 
ferent symbols,  in  the  chapter  following  (xii.  C,  14) ;  the  woman  (or  true 
Church)  fleeing  into  the  wilderness^  and  there  nourished  fbr  ^'  a  time  and 
times  and  half  a  time" — ike  same  definite  period  as  before — **  from  the  face 
of  the  serpent ;"  where  the  additional  idea  of  "  the  serpent^*  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  "  down-treading  of  the  holy  city  by  the  Gentiles"  just  serves 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate  symbolism  of  the  following  chap- 
ter.    On  all  this  our  author  is  exceedingly  poor  in  the  explanation  of  the 
prophecy^  while  excellent  as  usual  in  the  language.    But, 

keconiUy^  in  ch,  xiii.  and  xvii.  "  the  beast**  (just  mentioned,  in  ch.  xi.  7) 
rises  formally  into  view,  and  is  described  by  so  many  unique  characteristics, 
that  we  are  shut  up  to  one  historic  application  of  it.  The  following  are  some 
of  them :  (1.)  He  '*  rose  out  of  the  sea" — of  popular  commotions,  as  all  inter- 
pret. (2.)  lie  *^  had  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  dia- 
dems"— which  fixes  it  down  to  tiie-Roman  empire,  as  all  admit;  not,  how- 
ever, in  its  unbroken  state,  but  after  the  formation  of  ten  independent  king- 
doms out  of  its  ruins,  which  is  signified  by  the  ten  honts  being  crowned,  (S.) 
**  Upon  his  heads  were  names  of  blasphemy;  *  and  there  was  giren  unto 
him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies;  and  he  opened  hts 
n(iouth  in  blasphemies  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name  and  his  taber- 
nacle, [[even]  them  that  dwell  in  heaven,"  (4.)  He  had  all  the  fie]X!eness 
(against  the  saints)  of  the  leopard,  the  bear,  and  the  lion.  (5.)  •*  The  dra- 
gon (the  devil)  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  authority.** 
(6.)  Authority  was  given  unto  him  to  act  (flro/^rfa/)  "forty  and  two  months'* 
— the  same  mysterious  definite  period  assigned  to  the  treading  down  of  the 
holy  city  by  the  dominant  "Gentile"  party,  and  to  the  sackcloth  testhnony 
of  the  **  witnesses,"  and  **  the  woman  s"  stay  and  nourishment  In  th^  wif- 

)  is  here,  as  ^^the  draf 

fttti 


deruess  '^  from  the  face  of  the  serpent,"  who  is  here,  as  ^^  the  dragon, 
exhibited  as  the  mainspring  of  all  the  beast's  **  actings."    (7.)  «*  JSf  tw 


•  W«  uft  the  critical  tc«t  throughout. 
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^iven  untQ  kirn  to  mafce  war  with  th€  saints  and  to  overcome  themJ'    Bur 
THE  Roman  empire,  after  it  was  broken  up»  and  tbe  ten  KiKcrDoMs 

WERE  FORaiED  OUT  OF  IT;  DID  NOT  MAKE  WAR  WITH  THE  SAINTS,  AND  OVER- 
COMB  THEM.  By  that  time  the  Pagan  persecutions  of  the  Church  were 
oyer:  therefore,  this  persecuting  and  Uasphemous  heast  is  not  Rome 
Pagan,  hut  of  necessity  Borne  after  it  became  Christian,  And  what 
Rome- Christian  can  that  possibly  he,  which  gets  its  power,  and  throne,  and 
vast  authority  from  "  the  dragon,"  to  which  is  mysteriously  ascribed  **  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies,"  and  whose  blasphemies 
extend  to  everything  divine  and  sacred,  and,  above  all,  which  makes  war 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  leopard,  the  bear,  and  the  lion,  upon  the  saints, 
and  overcomes  them — what  can  such  a  Rome,  after  Paganism  has  fallen, 
possibly  be  but  Rome  Papal?  But  to  put  this  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  (8.)  this'  beast — "  scarlet- colourea,*'  as  if  dyed  in  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  full  of  names  of  blasphemy" — is  ridden  by  "a  troman," 
"  the  great  Harlot  thatsitteth  upon  many  waters,"  branded  as  <<  the  mother 
of  the  harlots  and  the  abominations  of  the  earth,  with  whom  the  kings  of 
the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication,  who  was  clothed 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearis, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations  and  the  filthiness  of 
her  fornication."  "  And,"  says  John,  "  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
Hood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus;  and  when  I 
saw  her^  J  wondei-ed  with  great  wonder,'*  Now,  as  "  the  woman  "  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  *'  that  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  tie 
earth,"  which  all  admit  to  be  Bome^  Ilcngsteiiberg,  like  all  the  orthodox 
Romish  commentators,  exclaims,  **See,  here  is  not  a  c/iwrcA-power  at  all,  but 
a  city — simply  a  worldly  power^  and  it  is  called  a  harlot,  just  as  worldly, 
God-opposing  cities  are  in  the  Old  Testament.*'  The  answer  to  this  is 
plain  and  irresistible.  Throughout  all  this  book  the  false  is  contrasted 
with  the  truOy  as  a  mimic  of  it.  The  beast  which  had  the  Iambus  horns 
(xiii.  11)  is  the  studied  contrast  of  "the  Lamb**  adored  by  the  true 
church;  and  "  the  woman  "  who  turns  harlot,  and  gets  bedecked  in  the 
splendours  of  her  harlot-hire,  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  saints,  is  the  stu- 
died contrast  of  "  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,"  And  if  this  mean  the 
true  church — Ilengstcnberg  makes  it  the  "Virgin  Mary!  but  "  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife,"  which  everybody  admits  to  be  the  true  fhurch,  and  that 
>^'ill  answer  our  purpose  quite  as  well — then  the  blood-drunfeeu  hariot  is  the 
false  church  or  the  "  Gentile  "  worshippers  who  "  tread  down  the  holy  city  " 
during  the  mystic  period.  If  we  take  this  **  woman  *  to  be  the  heathen  city 
of  Rome,  what  a  confusion  of  symbols  do  we  introduce!  The  b^<ist  ridden 
and  the  woman  who  rides  it  are  in  that  case  one  and  the  same — for  all  the 
attempts  to  distinguish  them  bring  out  nothing  really  distinct ;  whereas  if 
you  understand  by  *' the  beast^  the  Papal  kingdoms  formed  out  of  the 
once  whole  Roman  empire,  and  by  **  the  woman,  the  Papal  Church,  atrd, 
iu  this  case,  the  ecclesiastical  anthoriti/  issuing  from  Rome  which  thev  obey, 
ye  have  not  only  two  nerfeclty  distinct  ideas  for  our  two  symbols,  but  the 
ideas  which  exclusively  and  to  a  marvel  fit  into  the  whole "  apocalyptic 
symbolism.  Observe  how  well  fhis  idea  fits.  First,  it  brings  out  a  mas^ 
phemous  and  persecuting  Pome,  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the  ten  kingdoms^ 
Next,  it  solves  the  otherwise  insolvable  problem,  of  a  Unilg  and  authority 
m  this  new  and  unique  Roman  power,  compacting  these  ihdependeut 
^iug^oias,  and  pervading  them  all  with  an  inbmal  lifb  such  as  even  the 
^broken  Pagan  empire  possessed  not.    For  not  only  was  **  ftttthority  given 
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^'all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  (of  this  prophecy — for  Heng^i^p^g  ^^Us, 
^H?.^4f(,4l^t  t,]^^jpT,Qp^ii/^  ^^^^nfi  vf^e^m^l  fN^Wl  Wm^  WwH  ^^^se 
^J^iftUicS,  wiarfi'iigi  yrijl^,fro?p<  \he  tomt^i^ion  o%XM  ^orld  ip^the^boojc  tjf  life 

Jtto^e  jpffd  je^^t^iv.e,  d9jjimi9ii^ ;  ^till  mone^  tl>At  i^ft^  ifs  i^^^pt^p:^^  1^  j^ore 
^jfi^^i^.orijij]af,u9jityi;..|^at.mqsjt  9f  tl^^t,)t$..s^]^Qt^pvere  mjqwated 
'With{fldii^ir;g^tipi!^,,  Wrtip  A  .Wi^ceas.,  itx  ^e,\w4pr#05^>y 

(to  Jjlo;up,a^>y.;fLpa  ^lijjie  pQs\;^.Der^^^  PqpaJ-^^ 

,9f\^.^  P^'?  ]?;^d^^r^i4e3;^bpolutp^  ai^ri/y  ^v^  itji<?fp ,  Ajiapn  .tl^e  ofi^ef.  gets 
unlimited  and  devoted  honi^^fjr^ni  tl^n?j,  aM  i^  I^J^^Fn  r^iii  ir\(^j^^^^hk 
.^yf  aW  is.  ;^e  di^yice.by,  w^icji^tllip,  5-?<s^^  An4,  the  «f (>/i»aJ*  ar/5,di<^t^?lg^i«hqd  in 
.ffigW^>,t9/Ap  •W.o/^tjt/ot  ^tUe  saints.,  ,T^eBeas(  ,$|i|:Dg^,t^eir.>lo^-^ 

!jip;  jtIj^>UboQ^)r3dj'»^---|bi^t  it  i^.lTcjcaijthdt  gives, ihe  nvurderouf^ orders.  ^ Ti^ 

•^o^r^^,  jvhJ/;H/i3t  "  ^/?,V*'^t''l— ^^^.^^^/'^fJ^  .fPW^J^4»W  TVai^fb  cif. ,$pacf , 
\tp  cu|C  jtprf  tb^e  Jnptejs  of.  the  (Jhi^jphs.apOjCalyptic.^i^^inj,,^^^ 
^!f^aye,giyen.}^uj;  a  iljeiy,  and  vvlijcfi  if  ex^cndeft  \VQ^ldpnlJb^fll^^l.fhe^i)»pd 
•ff^r^.^^J?.Jj  ^^9^A^  ijor^oa^yf  tlAP^l^  |io]HE-  Ve  I^^'Ilptiiff,.^ow- 
.eyer  pr^epy^  spnje.ftf  our  autlior^  axgunp^ents  qj^aiw*^  thJs,jq)p)icati,ou,pf  it. 
J?a^JLnj^oTe^such  a^  fie. fetches' frpm  the  .cann^f^on  (^^^.t^ifi^rMVilQi^iucli 
jjejl  i^^it^  the,  othe^  yva^,  ^.coi^ld  .easily  "be  slipwn,,  tqke .  the  fqUo^fing^r^ 
^ji'|l..*',  The  reh^ion  o/ourpraphe^j/ io  I^an,  jii,  is  against  the  intet'^reid' 
^iiQn„i3ik[qMe8t}i>^u — ^P*.  AP)*  Ther^  the  fourth^ bfasf,  conrfespQndipgp  fg^tbat 
of,  ^Ijie^ Apqc%p;?c ,  (as  ,^lsO  tbe  other  t^iree^  ia-fi  j)urc]y.f9orW/y,  s/sidls9$, 
'pod'-(>^jif^  j^Ojc€f\  ^fi.the^,  the  Papacy  be  the  apoeajyptiq  beast,  tlic 
jupifonn^ty  .of^tbe-  ^ymbvUsnjL  is  totally  destroyed,  Amtcer.-^^he  iouiiki 
,^]^ea$.l}  of  D^iel.and  the  apocalyptic  beast  are  ''  ftie  wtf^tfr  pow^r*'  of  Rome, 
yOsj  ^e  ^U  ipainta^n^,,.1?lje  unitjqrmityjof  the.fiymbolisip,  th^refor^,. isi  not 
^fl^trpyp4'l  "Bpt  tbfli  iburtl|j.b^?^stipf.I)ani^h^  ^,pi^li^ity  ^viicl^jK^g- 
jfit^nbergf  e^pl^ms,  in  an  absolfxtely  ridiculous  way.  .  lYe,allvide.to ."  tkfUuU 
^hpifn  *'  ^iicU  ''caijiie  up^amp^g!'  the. others ;  "befof^^.whoin, three  of  the 
^fii;^trton?s  ij;ere  p^cjtcd  up.  by  t]^e  ^roots  ;.  a^di^etQl^  j^  Ot  tbi»|f  .quite 
f^^q^P^cted  lA.tJje.d^criptipjp  p^a^iw^(/l(?«f),.lii  this  horn  w^e  bVes  liix 

gjpau^el,)  ^wpuld  Ip^ow  the.  tri^itji  ,of  the  ten,  Jbcirn^^apa  .91.  tjbu?  other  bom 
*  Y^-^'i^jL:  ^amc  ,up,  and  before  yhwn  three  fell ;.  even  tbathopi  that  bsvdeye^ 
jaj^  a  TOQtt,t|h  pat  ^p^e  very  ^eat  tlvng^  v^hqs?  l^.ok  .was.  njpre  stpui  than 
^ff|s.felj,p.^.  :.,I  bcj^ld  till  th  Baf^ /ioi-n  tmdevi^ar^^tht^^fiflxnUandQc^' 
^fam^t/^fit^.,.,.  *  .,^..,Tljft;teu.b.orns  (s»ya!tI)e;,e;?plaRata,9^)  ;ir^tc^ kings 
e(Jlfingdon?s)^\v'hich  ^IjuU'  arise^  and  ,^6ther  sJji^H^riee.afiUBr.tVeny,  ofii  iis 

SHALL  BE  DIVERSE  FROM  TU%  Fl^LST,.  and^l^Q  sbs^Jl^^ubdue  (bm  ^}P&^.  Ol?^' 

doms),  and /w  ji&ail^^spe^k,^r€at  words  aaaftjst  flue  J^'ost' fj(\Qh^ /an^  shall 
^ear  out   '        -   .  ^/. -^    >•#    .  *t.  *  .,.   f  .      » 

eindmki,  tha4eve9>'bodyiinuat(^^!tti^t4iU  the disAinguicbing'pbarBoteES  oftbis 
W^^ttle-bom"  of  Dan^l-H^aiid  they  lare  Tcry  p6ouliar.4«aDe  is4lie  Apoealypse 
(XI&M 'doWh  «g  th«  >4i^iiigiit«hhi^  thamct«r^  of  th«  beakty'  and  <  Wint  is 

^J^irg;rff£iTr,'  a^  if  to  htftiei^ate  oor  aftlthor'fe'  olgcdrfdn  tb  thift  itd^iiaHi^  «- 
^^'.pla^ation  0^  tbis  horn,  it  is  expressly  saidj.  V  ff^  a'^alj  "be  X^iVEji^Tro^tLe 
^^»^u  boiwk'  vYefr  ovJ?  autiaor  puikes  this  *^eteveiu!h.hQmv^,!^t  JpaJiidb) 
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personages  are  conrenient  in  a  difficulty.  Such  is  the  patchwork  of  our 
author's  scheme. 

2.  This  (Papa!)  interpretation  is  proyed  to  be  untenable  by  comparing 
2  Thessalonians  ii.  (P.  60).  Answer. — One  would  think  that  "the 
man  of  sin,  sitting  in  the  temple  op  God,"  which  Hengstenberg  admits 
to  mean  the  Church,  were  proof  enough  that  this  was  an  enemj  witAiu 
ths  Church.  "  But  the  meaning,"  says  he,  "  simply  is,  that  he  presses  in 
upon  the  Church  from  vnthout^  and  claims  the  homage  of  her  members." 
We  do  not  think  this  is  a  rery  "  simple  meaning,"  and  certainly  it  pre- 
sents us  with  no  feature  different  from  that  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  any  secular  claimant  of  what  belongs  to  God. 

3.  "  What  is  said  of  the  beast  is  of  such  a  kind  ^Jjfor  the  most  party^  it 
not  applicable  to  the  Papacy." — (P.  61).  Answer. — What  follows  is  decid- 
edly the  worst  and  most  distressing  part  of  the  book.  Tl.)  ^'The  name 
of  the  beast  denotes  the  /bf£?,  earthly  mind,  opposed  to  all  diat  is  God  or 
godly — regular godlessness*'  Now,  "  with  all  the  accusations  that  may 
be  brought  ag^nst  them  from  an  evangelical  point  of  view,  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  Papacy  cannot  be  charged  with  having  a  bestial 
mindj  excepting  by  setting  history  at  Mefiance."  "  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  their  having  had  a  '  zeal  for  God,'  and  this  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  beastly."  We  will  not  argue  this.  In  the  light  t)f  no- 
torious facts,  it  only  kindles  indignation.  (2.)  '*  The  beast  bears  on  his 
horns  diadems^  the  symbol  of  royal  dignity,  and  so  is  not  a  spiritual  but 
purely  worldly  power.**  This  has  been  answered  already.  (3.)  "The 
beast  bears  on  his  head  names  of  blasphemy — pointing  to  a  manifest 
opposition  to  God  and  Christ.  TViis  does  not  accord  with  the  Papacy^ 
fehkhy  even  amidst  its  loftiest  pretensions^  has  always  represented  itself 
hut  as  a  servant  and  living  organ  of  God  and  Christ."  Yes :  when  did 
ever  blasphemous  bull  issue  from  any  other  than  "  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God?**  (4.)  "The  beast  is  (v.  2)  an  instrument  of  the 
dragon,  his  visible  representative  upon  earth."  "But  the  Papacy  was 
not  regarded  as  a  purely  satanic  institution  even  by  those  who  lived  in 
the  times  when  the  contest  with  it  was  hottest.  At  least,  when  they 
bethought  themselveSi   they  recognised,  along  with  the  satanic,  also  a 

divine  element The  Evangelical  Church  recognises  the  baptism 

of  the  Roman  Catholic.  A  church  whose  centre  is  Satan's  vicegerent 
can  have  no  true  sacraments."  One  word  may  suffice  in  answer  to  this 
shallow  argument.  If  the  beast  be  a  Christian  power — "Gentile" 
usoTshippers  in  the  outer  court,  yet  treading  the  holy  city  under  foot,  and, 
in  this  assumption  of  authority,  "sitting  in  the  temple  of  God" — the 
symbolism  would  be  totally  inapplicable  to  any  power  not  having  the 
externals  of  a  Christian  church.  To  argue,  therefore,  from  this  feature 
Against  the  Papacy,  is  grossly  to  beg  the  question. 

But  we  must  close  all  with  the  following  notable  passage  i^-^ 

"The  interpretation  which  considers  the  Papacy  represented  by  the  beast  be- 
longs to  a  time  long  since  gone  by — a  time  when  the  ungodly  and  God-opposing 
elements  of  the  Papacy  came  prominently  out,  and  the  proper,  the  capital  enemy 
.  of  Christianity  had  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  field.  At  snch  a  time  this 
interpretation  was  natural,  and  in  a  sense  necessary.  But  now,  m  qwU  altered 
<>ireuvutance8y  in  the  presence  of  another,  far  worse,  and  more  formidable  eaemy^ 
common  to  us  with  those  who  live  under  the  Papacy,  it  can,  one  would  think,  only 
be  upheld  by  an  excessive  conservatism,  which  would  not  part  even  with  the 
l;air  and  the  nails.  That  ignoring  of  the  ChrUtian  eUmenU  in  the  Papacy,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  interpretation,  and  against  which  the  feelings  even  of 
the  earlier  interpreters  sometimes  loudly  reelaimed|  carries  with  it  now  no  sn^Ul 
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degree  tteAmlnalUy* There  huTe  been  times  in  wMeh  Ike  PdjM^hmUtkti 

wry  like  the  beaet;  but  in  making  snch  applicfttions,  we  most  not  mdf  be  eanlHl  to 
ebnfine  them  within  proper  limite,  but  also  tbould  never  fevfol  our  own  ^nltS} 
lest  the  judgments  of  Gt>d  fall  on  ourselTes.  *  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.*" — (P.  67.) 

We  hare  burned  as  we  transoribed  tbia  passage,  but  tbe  only  comment 
wbieh  we  sball  make  on  it  is  to  extract  a  passage  from  the  ktter  c^  an 
excellent  minister  in  Germany  to  a  friend  in  this  covntrj^,  azid  written  bat 
a  few  weeks  ago: — 

**  I  was  asked/'  says  he,  ^*a  few  days  ogo,  in  serions  earnest^  whether  I  believed 
Hengstenberg  to  be  a  Jesuit  in  the  pay  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  to  aim  at  bring- 
lug  Prussia  over  to  Popery.  (The  fint  supposition  is,  of  coutse,  abenrd.  bat  the 
Popery  of  the  Queen,  tiie  known  leanings  of  the  King,  and  the  eonrt  4aveor  whieh 
HeDgstenberg  has  lotig  enjoyed,  are  not  to  be  langb^  at.)  It  is  qnlte  clear  that 
Hengstenberg  is  doing  his  atnost  to  effect  a  naum  between  the  Latkeraa  aad 
Popish  Ghttrohest  and  that  the  scheme  is  looked  on  very  favourably  by  tbe  King 
of  Prussia.  The  new  of^rdiDal  archbishops,  Diepenbrock  at  Breslan,  and  Schwart- 
2enberg  at  Prague,  are  most  powerful  and  dangerous  men,  and  have  great  influ- 
ence at  the  European  courts,  especially  Berlin  and  Vienna.  ....  The  aspect  of 
Popery  on  the  continent  is  most  alarming." 

.  We  regret  that  we  hare  been  obliged  to  omit  much  which  we  could  hare 
wished  to  notice  ia  this  work,  and  that  we  cannot  add  those  general  re- 
flections for  whidh  the  subject  loudly  calls.  Let  us  hope  that  our  right- 
hearted  readers  will  supply  them  for  themselves.  Such  criticisni  as  this 
work  abounds  in  is  highly  to  be  esteemed.  We,  at  least,  sh^ll  not  be 
tempted  to  undervalue  it.  Bu(  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  ^t  t^e  feeling 
of  melancholy  greatly  predominates  over  that  of  adpoiration,  and  that  if 
tbia  be  the  ripest  and  best  of  our  author's  works  in  respect  of  mere  criti- 
cism,  it  is,  in  a  far  more  important  sense,  the  worat  and  most  dangerous. 


$cv(|^tuval  antt  practical  ^apnn. 


THE  PITH  OF  THE  OLD  OAKS. 

{Condudtd  from  pa^fe  418.) 
*'  TM  isbfrttance  cf  Mm  taint*  in  ligbt.''^ 

COLOtSIANS  I.  I£ 

Heaven  is  the  inheritance  of  saints. 
Corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption. 
Heterogenials  will  not  incorporate.  IF 
sinners  would  enter  heaven^  they  cannot. 
God  and  ungodly  men  cannot  Uve  near. 
Justine  will  fight  it  out  with  sin  to  the 
death.  Without  holiness,  man  cannot 
see  God — without  this,  God  cannot  en- 


dure to  see  the  man.  There  be  tboo* 
sands,  and  ten  thonsaads  in  beaveny  but 
not  one  sinner  among  them  ali  Jus- 
tice makes  exact  diatiaetioa.  Sheep 
and  goats»  though  many^  all  parted— 
not  a  goat  on  Chfist  s  right  haad. 
Mercy  brings  her  children  from  the 
four  winds  of  the  earth,  and  leaves  not 
one  short,  nor  biings  one  overt— o**  The 
Lord  kneweth  them  tiwt  are  his." 
That  is  the  seal  of  heaven.  What  a 
seal  is  to  us  for  exact  distinetimi,  that 
is  Christ's  knowledge  to  him.    By  this 


A  pAttagc  U  quoted  fram  him  t* 


♦  An  unpftr(3onablc  mUrepreientailcn  of  VUHnga  here  cccurt. 
•how  how  ''loudly*  that  eminent  dinuc  "reclaimed  Rgainat"  his  owo  Pajtai  view  of  this 
What  U  that  paMagt  ?    It  U  a  pastage  in  vhicb  he  laya  that  oolhing  hut  fxtrtfrnr  UfoiffriAv  vMllJ  tmh 
drawn  tiim  to  mteipret  what  n  »a}d  of  the  "  harlot-ridden  benat"  of  Home  UiiMiam.    Kot.  b«  vjh 
that  be  did  not  tee  the  pnncipal  character*  of  thi«  beatt  in  Rome  corrupted  in  fatlb  Md  nonili^  '*b«it 


that  1  know  not,*'  be  cava.  "  vftlk  toboi  emotion  Jthuidtr  to  $peok  Vv  trmik.    ForiHi«  thai  rWhtl^reo^ 
•ideia  ibe  matter  iUeli;  can  tAink  without  horror  qf  tke  church  ^ChriM  Mm  ifgenetvUimmm  taPf 
ipJUrco  and  tofoge  at  that  beast  it  vMch  is  ttepicted  in  the  JpoaUuptcf" 
Such  u  the  pawge  whifh  U  brought  toprpve  that  VtUinga  •'iSidljr  rrtlslawd*  SftfMt  IM  Ttfd 

iKfit'/*^5f*  L.^*  ***.!5J""*'*!f**  !^  ''*™  "'•  Laiw.  that  our  KnaU*  i«sd«r»  «Si«^ani« 
01*  9/min4  n bW)  ccuJil  jivc  iu«b  s  turp  K>  gi^t  great  mmt  IwijuggfT^  ^^ 
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W  M  exMilj  disUiM{iQi8b?8  «ll  p«n0D9  yoa  /wi#k  as  70a  sh(iu]4» .  neeril  n^v^  li>e 

in  ih«'World»  JMi  ^e  lUstingui^h  aw<u^  .  ivUbout  9)>e.  ■ 

a  miUt»lu«Ut  jof  ilo^gft.  by  o?ir  ee^ls  And  •   light  U  au  imv^^dUte  Mvg*  M  .brii^s 

marks.    Ckiaat  knowaivhioh  js  vhioh»  all.  o^bfr  thlogs  U>  Yiewp    0^  fejioity 

and  "who  are  his.    And  only  they  that  ^bora  ii  invaj^fii^a  Knm  CbJrifiL,  and 

are  bis  shall  have  all  that  he  hath.  beat  discovers  itself.    It  is  Christ  and 

'Childrea  only inbavit :*-^  If  qbildtfeA)  the-  soul  faoe  to  ftioe-Mh&  brid» arad  the 

thaniiaini."  'ThiBliypotbiesi8is.atii«aiA/  bridagroom  hand, ip  hand.  ^fSMrciii  is 

on^ifi»8aan(f— beisacbildiOf^acl.QYiiii^  .glftry  ff^lU^ig;  iw^^a^ly , %i»  G^'s 

of  question — the  bature  of  God  is  mani-  face  nipon  curs,  by  standing  near  .him 

fest  only  in  a  saint.    A  holy  man  plainly  and  beholding  him.    t^nr  felicity  above 
apaaka*  out  himaall  to  be  a   son   of  ^is  dri]^ii»gatt^wel^b^a4-^andmore, 

^i>d.                                        .•     •        .  H  ia  springs  rising  vpia.t^e^spulto 

i    T&ei-a  is  a  fonnal  outside  sorfc  of  aleniaMife^ , .    ,  1   ,           ,  -        .. 

holinesatbat  will  not  bring  ta  heaven,  AnP^har,  poroperty  of  light,  is.iia  im- 

Tbo  Phariase.  mis  for  tamida^pTai^ng,  |na|^i|y, ,  .  C^  you.  iqakfe .  a  girdle  1  for 
for . lifting:  Up  of  hands  and  ^eyi^i^  but  J)0  .  Abe  vm  I  -Qan  yo:u  .^pa«  itUa  Ught,  or 

haartk    Holinasa  is .  spirit  yiqiding.  tot  bell  the  jiiona^wb^i'Qir  dTf<^lS|.ai^  Giod 
apini*     It  m-iha  avi^r^Astin^,  dpora  (  spealca.  \9  ^^h--  /The  .b9l^  4a9d  above 

!witbia<-r^the:  doom  of  the  aou^  .tha4  .has  no.boundaTT'Oiir  f^lHjity aa va^t  as 

everiasting  thing,  Qpen^d  to, a  \lug  x)f  God..  |t  is  a.fa^^r  yrith  41U  his^l- 

plory.    Christ  is  our  sanctification.    It  4vibi9,  in.  bi^    ^^^n     It.  is.aftortMlty 

IS  Cbiist  advanced  to  rule  and  to  save —  swallowed  up  of  life — not  only  ifilled 

sour  and  all  givanap  t<6  Mm',  to  %e  ^tk  felicityv  but  awailawedu|>;''  The 

ordarad  and:  blessed^    It  is  lova  muk*-  inite  Jsabsertied  in  the-  infinitei'  ■  •  •  v 

Ing  with  all  her  plight  to  please.  Cbdat>  ,     Light  ^  puj,*^  ai^  M^pl^ .  I^du^rraits 

that  in  him. she  may  be  weljl  plea^g  not  miibln  Itsejf,  ;ior  ca^,  ^ny  thipg 

to  the  Father,                     .  without'  corrupt  it.      So  bur  felicity 

No  grace  without  all  Christ. '  Ye  a1)ov^ . is  toly ! 'lolV  I lloly  i  '  AU'these 

eannot  have  the  strtom  unless  ye  have  shiri^  like  ihe  t$tm  with'  absolute  purity. 

the  fotiKtain. ' '  Ye  eaniftot  have  a  beam  '    Light  is  i  sweet- .,  It '  sets  ^e«t  all  the 
of  the  sun  unless  the  smi  be  yours.    It  .  craation  here,  ko  man'a  vierwi  and  so 

is  in  vain  to  talk  of  hoUneas  till  Qhrwi  .makes  fnll  eWsplpy  wnt  for  so  vast  a 

he^  owned  by  faith.-   Christ  made  ours,  creature.     Glory  fills  the  house  above, 

makes  us.  and  all  in  it.    The  very  door-keeper  in 

Saints  I  make  it  your  design  to  get  that  house  is  a  king  of  glory.    There  is 

more  of  Christ,  that  ye  may  be  moro  a  great  heap  of  pearls  above,  and  a 

holy.    Of  his  fulness  receive,  and  grace  glorious  sun  shioing  upon  them,  making 

for  grace.    Christ  in  fulnes^  in. the  s^oul  so  many  jpw^lj^.sp  mapy  suns,  such 

makes  grace  for  grace.    B  wasShnedn'S  labtianding'o^  e^TBi^Iittg  rays  and  glory, 

ambition  to  have  Christ  in  his  arms,  to  that  I  am  amazed  with  the  thonght  of 

have  his  bosom  Aill  of  hin-^lhen  had  it.    And  the  Lamb  is  tlie  light  06  the 

he  his  spirit  at  the  fiiUest  height  for  city  above.    The  Sun  that  made  the 

heaven.    Oar  souls  rise  in  holiness  and  sun  shines  there ;  the  sweet  that  made 

heovenliness  as  Christ  oomes  in-^Hall  the  sweet  is  tasted,  is  feasted  on — in 

Ghriat  coma  into  the  soul,  then  all  heaven  I 

xBakea  away  presently  to  perfeot  glory.  In  things  wbioh  are  but  like,  tliere  is 

•     Tiie  iaberitance  of  the  saints  is  in  yet  sone  dislike^    Light  here  is  not 

light.     Ood  doth  livelily  shadow -eut  universally  permanent.     Our  sun  rises 

tx>  man  here  his  condition  hereafter,  and  sets,  sets  and  rises,  and  very  few 

There  is  death,  and  the  shadow  of  it  parts  of  the  world  have  all  day,  and  no 

befot«  it  oemes.    So  there,  is  life,  and  night,  all  light  and  no  darkness.    It  is 

ihe  shadow  of  it ;  light  is  here  made  not  so  aiwve;  these,  there  is  no  night, 

the  shadow  and  Tesemblaa  oe  ef  heaven,  but    always^  day.     Ke  dark- soul   in 

As  there  is  a  taste  of  the  world  to  come,  heaven,  no  drooping  spirit  in  all  the 

so  there  is  a  sight  or  a  gKmpse  below  land  above.    Some  hAve  been  in  heaven 

of  the  glory  above.    There  is  a  beliold*  many  thousands  of  years,  aad  yet  not  a 

log  of  the  land  that  is  afar  off— the  thought  of  dislike  of  any  thing  there, 

glory  of  Christ,  as  in  a  gloss.    God  nor  one  desii^e  ever  rislog  to  be  any 

wai|ia  Qp  ike  higlier  heaven  in  the  where  else,  bat  only  the  strong  desire 

lower*-if  light  l^  so  glorious,  i^hat  that  i^U  Ged*s  dear  ones  w^ere  there. 

mutt  heaven  he  t    Though  your  bedtes .  **  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  come." 

liftTe  ^et  no  beayeoi  yet  your  mtd^  if  (^hrilt  vtd  fA  those  ^mtrM  bo  b| 
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above  pant  for  the  rest — that  all  were  as 
they  are,  one  aa  they  are  one.  There 
are  no  broken  cisterns  above,  not  one 
vessel  drops  out  one  drop  of  its  felicity 
throughout  all  eternity,  though  he  stand 
brim f ul.  Every  th ing  lives,  and  thrives 
forever. 

,  Christians,  I  conclude  with  a  glad 
word  to  you.    Your  inheritance  here  is 


spoiled,  but  you  have  ondthat  lies  tboVe 
spoiling,  in  light.  Can  men  or  devils 
pull  the  sun  out  of  heaven  ?  then  may 
your  highest  fortene  be  spoiled.  Draw 
up  your  souls  to  heavea  quicldy—eartk 
is  hastening  away.  Say,  Gome  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  set  me  as  high 
and  as  happy  as  my  inheriince  !-- 
Lockytr, 


Kotitfd  of  Ktto  Boolt0. 

Ths  Enemjf  and  the  Standard  of  De/enea :    which  Can  give  a  hallowed  elevation  (o 
/L  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the    tlie  most  solemn  ministrations  of  tfie 


Synod  of  Iki  Jl^formed  Pre^yterian 
CkwAy  Edini^rgh,  Zd  May  1852.  By 
the  Bev.  William  SrMUfGTOK,  Castle- 
Douglas.  Published  by  request  of  the 
Bynod.  Glasgow :  1852. 


sanctuary,  and  breathe  in  its  loftiat  de- 
votions. It  is  not  a  little,  contracting, 
secondary  point,  but  a  primary  truth, 
which  the  most  ardent  cannot  go  too 
far.  And  this  central  truth  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  has  long 

Tins  sermon  is,  on  very  many  accounts,  regarded  as  her  peculiar  legacy,  and  she 

highly  worthy  of  attention.     It  breathes  most  firmly  holds  it  in  common  with 

a  nobie  and  generous  spirit;  and  it  is  ourselves.    On  this  point  Mr  Symington 

the  production  of  a  devout  and  culti-  finely  says  : — 

vatedmind.    The  various  shades  of  pro-        "What   the   special  troth  is  which  tin 

sent  error,  and  the  necessity  for  a  due  Church  of  Christ  in  these  lands  is  now  called 

exhibition   of    the    present   truth,   ai*e  "po»i  to  inscribe  on  her  standard,  it  Bay  b« 

touched  with  a  spirit,  felicity,  and  point,  *»cul*  *«  »y-    Jf?'.  5*  »  »<>»  <>«  d*«^! 

which  leave  behind  a  very  impressive  tji^ch'rir^'.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

influence.    The  Reformed  Presbyterians  q^j  -^  ^11  his  attribntes,  even  iithe  very  M 

inherit  the  principles  which  were  the  of  his  distinct  personal  existence ;  Christ  ia 

very  nerve  of  our  strength,  and  they  all  his  otllces,  as  prophet,   priest,  and  kini;; 

liave  never  left  them  to  slumber.     The  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  department  of  ku 

central  truth  of  our  own  Church  and  of  g^lf »"  work ;  the  believer  in  ail  bis  deinrf 

thei«  is  not  a  narrow  dogma  which  can  ^''^ftCi^i^^t.iATJ^^ 

m  Itself  have  any  tendency  to  contract  upon  us  like  a  Hood.    And  therefore  it  msy 

the  mind.     The  dominating  idea  which  seem  hard  to  fix  on  any  one  peculiar  trattt  or 

they  have,  in  common  with  ourselves,  is  doctrine  which,  more  than  another,  is  ms&i* 

Christ's  universal  Headship,— that  all-  ^^^J  entiUed  to  this  distinction, 
controlling  doctrine  which  has  weathered      .  ".^f  »(«»y  one  article  of  the  faith  isto^ 

.1         i       ^       i*   xi  L     '  1*1  BtUfled  out  as  eminenuy  fitted  to  be  toe  vatcB- 

the  storms   of  three   centuries,  which  ^^^^  ^^^  battle-cry.  the  standard  tnith  J  th. 

breathes  m  the  memories  of  martyrs,  and  Church  in  the  present  crisis,  perhaps  it  \%  tin 

which  has  given  not  only  aim  and  colour,  great  central  truth,  so  extensive  in  its  besris;) 

bat  an  unprecedented  energy  to  each  of  <tnd  applioationa,  and  around  whidi  so  mioj 

the  three  Keformalions  or  revivals  that  S*««  gather— the  universal  Headship  of  tbe 

have  successively  dawned  on  our  native  R«deemer-the  fact  that  Ue  hs.  been  m*i« 

,_    J       r.  '  11      1         *i      J'  »•     »•  aead,  not  only  over  the  Cnureh,  but  over  aJ. 

land      It  19  well  ^hen  the  distmc   ve  ^y^^^  ^^  thefcburch,  which  is  his  body;  lU: 

peculiarity  of  a  church  is  not  some  paltry  ho  is  both  King  of  Zion  and  Governor  ani«| 

and  vexations  question,  but  a  grand  doc-  the  nations;  that  men  in  their  civil,  as  we!i  tf 

trineof  the  Word,  fraught  with  convert-  in    their   ecclesiastical,  capacity,  have  b** 

iog  and  sanctifying  power.     It  is  a  mat-  Placed  nnder  subjection  to  him,  and  s»  bo««i 

terfor  which  the  Free  Church  can  never  *?  "f^  T?l^'''^^t\^^'  *'''^       ;«LViJ* 

I  ix:  •      ti      ii      1  r  1     au  X  1         J-  A  truth  this  which  it  seenu  very  impon»a« 

be  sufficiently  thanktul,  that  her  dis-  ^^^  ^i,^  charch  should  elevate  u  »«k  « 

tiBciivc  doctrine  is  not  a  point  for  nii-  possible  into  public  view  at  the  prataeat  time, 

croEOOpic  sci'Upulosityy  but  an  all-uon-  and  strive  to  get  men  to  see  it,  and  to  set  oj>ai 

trolling  truth,  which  never  can  be  set  it.*' 

in  too  great  prominence,  or  carried  too         Before  concluding  Otir  notice  of  tj'* 

far.     It  i^  not  a  little  theme  which  there  sermou,  we  feel  we  should  be  wiptiuj 

is  danger  in  piiBhing  to  exce&s,  but  a  in  our  duty,  as  a  jmblie  orgaSf  if  ^ 

truth  connected  with  the  glory  of  Christ,  failed  to  mention  to  otur  xmkn  ^ 
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kind  and  fneadly  apirit  which  the  ser-  softest  beauty ;  m  its  breezes  there  is  a 
mon  breathes  towards  the  Free  Church,  delightful  miion  of  both  sea  and  moua- 
To  say  much  on  thia  point  would  be  out  tain  air,  mellowed  slightly  by  the  pro- 
of place ;  to  say  nothing  might  appear  vailing  softness  of  the  west ;  of  excur- 
nngenerotts.  We  rather  indicate  it  than  sions,  easy  iii  poiut  of  extent,  and  yet 
dwoU  upon  it,  Churohes  agreeing  in  full  of  varied  interest^  there  is  no  end; 
central  truths  may  bo  drawn  into  a  walking,  driving,  riding,  fishing,  boating 
divergenoe  from  each  other  by  the  and  bathing,  may  all  be  indulged  in  to 
lengtlis  they  severally  go  on  the  delicate  the  heart's  content;  Goatfell  alone,  in 
ground  of  theoretic  inference,  wh^re  the  a  clear  day,  with  the  magnificent  view 
footing  is  neither  firm  nor  sure.  But  of  the  crags  and  ridges  and  glens  in  the 
every  tendency  to  approximate  to  one  neighbourhood,  and  the  sea  and  dry 
another  in  the  truth,  and  through  union  land,  the  mountains  and  vales  in  the 
to  Christ  our  common  Haad,  will,  we  distances  is  a  treat  of  no  common  magni- 
hope,find  in  us  a  cordial  response.  When  tudo;  and  withal,  the  island  is  of  easy 
we  put  all  the  cirourostances  together  in  access,  being  visited  several  times  a-day 
connection  with  the  words  we  are  about  in  the  summer  season,  by  steamers  from 
to  q,uote, — when  we  coll  to  mind  that  it  the  Clyde  and  Ardrossan.  To  the  scien- 
is  a  syuod  sermon,  and  that  it  was  ad-  tific  mind,  its  treasures  are  still  more 
dressed  to  the  assembled  office-bearers  rich  than  to  the  admirer  of  scenes  and 
of  the  Church,  we  think  we  may  war-  lover  of  excursions.  Its  geology  b  a 
rantably  hail  indications  of  a  spirit  compend  of  the  whole  geology  of  Scot- 
which,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  the  land ;  and  even  the  most  unscientific 
blessing  from  on  high,  may  ripen  into  mind  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
bappy  cordial  union.  To  say  more  marvellous  structure  and  striking  corn- 
might  appear  to  forestall,  or  to  make  binat ions  of  its  rocks.  Rare  sea-weeds, 
too  much  of  an  embryo  formation.  To  molluscs,  shells,  and  other  marine  for- 
8ay  less  might  appear  as  if  we  failed  to  mations,  are  oi\en  found  on  its  shores, 
reciprocate  a  generous  approximation  or  dredged  up  from  its  bays ;  many  a 
on  tho  part  of  men  to  whom  theological  plant,  highly  prized  by  the  botanist, 
literature  owes  much,  and  their  native  nourishes  in  its  dells  aud  plantations ; 
country  more.  Having  said  that  it  may  the  eagle  has  his  eyrie  in  its  cUffis,  and 
ere  long  be  a  question  whether  they  can  the  red-deer  his  lair  in  its  glens ;  most 
do  better  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  visitors  can  boast  of  having  destroyed  a 
by  maintaining  their  separate  standing,  snake;  and  there, are  some  creatures  so 
or  by  coalcficintr  with  others,  Mr  Syming-  rare,  that  we  have  been  told  that  a  spe- 
ton  adds  in  a  note  :*-  cimen  of  a  kind  of  butterfly  that  may 
"  To  prerent  misapprehensioTi,  it  may  be  be  fonud  in  the  ishind  would  bring  some 
proper  to  state  here,  th»t  the  author  alone,  and  gumeas  as  its  price  in  London.  So  re- 
not  the  iynoA  with  which  he  is  connected,  ia  markably  interesting  is  the  island  acien- 
responsible  for  this  sentiment ;  although,  at  tifically,  that  when  the  British  Associa- 
the  same  time,  he  would  think  it  unbecoraing  ji^^  ^^^  ^^  Glas<row  some  years  ago,  it 

great  part  of  his  brethren  would  cordially  sioiis  of  that  learned  body ;  and  it  is 
sympathise.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  time  said,  that  as  the  party  were  leaving  tlie 
7uu  cone  for  discussing  the  question  of  union,  island,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  direct- 
on  the  part  of  otir  Church,  with  any  other  de-  iugr  attention  to  the  view  from  the  open- 
nomination  of  Christians,  or  that  there  is  any  jj,^  ^f  Brodick  Bay,  appealed  to  Pro- 

;r;;d-on?;X'  ^,  C^\r;ZitZl  fc^-  Aga.siz.  wUo^he/  in  ail  SwiUpr- 

seems  to  bepointing  in  this 'direction,  and  that  land  there  was  any  thmg  to  equal  it. 

tho  consummation  is  one  to  be  anticipated  with  Tlie  Professor  was  unwilling  to  surren- 

faitb  and  desire.*'  der  the  claims  of  his  native  country,  but 

could    not    help    acknowledging    that 

there  was  one. great  source  of  beauty 
i:rvur»wvt  to  Arran,  the  Ctnnhraf?,  and  ^hJch    Arran   enjoyed,   but  of   which 
A\l»<^  Cra'yj;  v'Uk  reftrmc^  to  their  Na-  Switzerland  was  destitute— the  sea. 
tural    Hittory.      By    David    Lands-  d^  Landsborough's  book  ia  a  very 
Bonouon,  D.D.               Edin.:  1852,  ncc^^^saryand  a  very  pleasant  companion 
TiiK  Island  of  Arran  presents  a  combi-  to  visitors  at  Arran.     Having  often  ex- 
nation  of  interesting  objects  and  de-  plored  tho  island  in  various  direoiions, 
li^htful  scenes,  unsurpassed  probably  in  he  gives,  in  these  pages,  a  pleasing  ac- 
aiiy  other  part  of  the  world.    Its  scenery  count  of  his  mmbles.    He  combines 
combines  tlie  wildest  grandeur  with  tho  science,  scenery,  and  serious  reflections; 
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is  quite  at  home  t^ith  his  readers;  always  Buxton,  Esq.    3.  Dmn4  JRettlation,  ks 

pleasing,  and  often  playful;  a  writer,  TnUh  and   Importan0e,     By  Rev.   Dr 

with  whom  no  one  oould  have  the  heart  Beaumont.    4.  The  PkUotopky  ofPraytr, 

to  quarrel.  The  volume  contains  abund-  Bv  Rev.  J.  Aldis.   6.  **  Never  man  epakt 

ant  information  to  make  it  fterve  ara  like  tMe  Man}*    By  Rev.  H.  Stowell. 

guide  to  those  who  spend  two  or  three  6.  William  Tyndal  and  the  BnfUtk  BibU, 

weeks  in  Arran.    But  the  arrangement  is  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Thornton.    7.  Irdami. 

not  very  perfect:  and  in  saying  this,  we  By  Rev.  R.  Bickersteth.    8.  Chri^anUjf 

do  not  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  in  its  relation  to  SecU  and  DenominaUou. 

additional  materials  in  the  second  issue  By  Bev.  Henry  Allan.     9.  Alfred  tke 

of  the  volume  are  arranged.  The  writer  Great,    By  Bev.  W.  W.  Champoeya. 

gives  an  account  of  his  eitcnrsions,  just  10.  The  Chfietlan  Character  in  Conneetion 

as  he  pursued  them  himself;  sometimes  with  Seeidar  Puretdte.    By  Rev.G.  Fisk, 

retuhimg  to  the  same  route,  and  giving  LL.B.     11.  Lord  Byron,    By  Rev.  G. 

additional  particulars  about  it.    Now,  GilfiUan. 

*w>e  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,        The  leeturos  flre  chaiwsteiised   by 

if  he  would  follow  a  more  topdffraphioal  vavious  degrees  oi  interest  and  id^H^, 

order;  going  over  the  iehmd  regularly,  as  but  as  a  whole  searoely  eene  up  to  seme 

he  might  expect  other  tourists  to  do>  and  «if  the  former  senee*    There  is  a  little 

-describing  the  various  objects  of  interest  heaviness  in  the  treatiaent  of  eoMe  of 

from  place  to  plaoe<     As  the  book  will  the  more  abstract  8al)|eo(%  Bet  always 

be  read  by  many  who  have  little  ae-  redeemed    by   oorrespondiag   solidity, 

qaaintiinee  even  with  the  elements  of  TheintredttcUonofleotapeSydeserifitiTe 

botanical  and  geological  science^  we  of  the  religious  condition  of  vftrioos 

think,  too«  tliat  it  would  be  well,  in  a  countries^  is  an  inteisastingfeatnre.  We 

new  edition,  to  introduce  somewhat  have  enriched  another  portion  of  this 

more  of  the  elemente  of  these  sciences.  Magaaine  by  some  extracts  from  these. 

Many  persons  who,  in  a  general  way.  We  intend  to  transfer  to  our  pages  in 

like  to  observe  nature,  are  unable  to  nextNumber  a  portion  of  the  very  excel- 

profit  by  the  more  scientiAc  portions  of  lent  lecture  by  Mr  Fisk,  on  "  The  Chns- 

I>r  Landsborough*s  book,  just  because  tian  Character  in  connection  with  Seen- 

he  takes  them  at  once  beyond  their  lar  Pursuits."    We  are  glad  to  observe 

depth.    He  would  confer  a  great  favour  a  very  gratifying  improvement  in  the 

on  such,  if  he  would  lay  down  a  few  tone  and  style  of  Mr  GilfiUan*s  lecture, 

stepping-stones,  to  enable  them  to  get  By  continuing  to  mellow  the  one  and 

after  him.  prune  the  other,  Mr  GilfiUan  may  yet 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  most  awk-  turn  his  nndonbted   and    remarkable 

Vrard  and  unsuitable  time  of  the  year  powers  to  good  account.    The  present 

for  giving  a  notice  of  such  a  book  as  lecture  is  not,  howe%'er,  quite  free  from 

this.    It  has  not,  however,  been  in  our  his  accustomed  blemishes.    What  does 

power  to  notice  the  present  issue  of  the  he  mean  by  a  ^'  wilderness  of  wotveG," 

volume  earlier;  and  there  is  no  proba-  or  by  "  suicide  knocking  at  one'sdoorT 

bility  of  our  having  it  in  our  power  to  And  what  right  has  he  to  deoounea  the 

notice  it  at  any  future  and  more  suit-  theologian  as  a  savage,  who  would  pto- 

ablo  time.    We  should  mention,  that  in  nounce  a  dogmatie  opinion  aa  to  tbe 

the  present  issue,  the  poem  on  Arran,  future  state  of  poor,  miserable  Byron  I 
which  appeared  in  the  former  edition^        Such  courses  of  lectures^  in  addition 

is  omitted,  and  a  considerable  amount  to  their  palpable  direct  benefitS|  are 

of  additional  matter  is  given,  referring  useful  as  practical  exempUfications  of 

to   Arran,  the    Cumbraes,  and   Ailsa  ^evangelical  alliance."      Why  should 

Craig.    We  cordially  recommend  the  there  not  be  similar  courses  in  all  our 

volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  ^  ^  great  Scottish  towns  I    Perhaps  it  is 

answered,  on  account  of  the  late  houii 

■  of  business  preventing  multitndes  of 

young  men  from  attending.     Still  the 

Le^rea  Delitered  h^ore  the  Young  Men'%  tiling  might  be  tried  more  systematically 

Oitidxan  Atsociation  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  regularly  than  heretofore^  ax&d  the 

London  :  1851-52.  ^"^  movement  might  help  on  ihib  oUker* 

We  are  deeply  permiaded  tluit  pafais 

Tbs  fo!k>fring  are  the  titles  and  the  bestowed  by  the  ehuvobee  on  IntaHigflBt 

authors  of  the  present  seiiee  h-1.  The  and  inquiring  ywing  men,  it  ftbimi  tht 

Progrteeefth€€h^im  France.  By  Hon.  beet^dwecrtod  kittd  of  labCVrlft  Wlliifait 

and  a«T,  B,  Wi  Noel    a./ia^.    By€.  ieposiiUtt^ 
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Kotee  of  ti&t  iProttt^, 

Tbe  BritUh  organiiatioti  .of  \ihe  EtangeU-  expressed  oftlie  departed  hero.  There  is  mote 
CAL  Alliancb  fau  been  holding  ite  annual  room  for  epeculation  on  the  effects  which  his 
conference,  Dublin  having  been  this  year  the  removal  may  have  on  the  futjire  history  of  the 
place  of  meeting.  Besides  t^e  discharge  of  nation.  AYe  apprehend  that  these  yiill  be 
ita  chief  function-— the  pzompUpn  of  bro^h^l^  somewhat  parallel  to  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
loT«y  aii#  mutual  :in(era«t  and  esteem,  amoog  removal  of  our  venerated  father,  Pr  Chalmers, 
the  di|Serent  secftioi}*  of  the  evangelical  from  our  own  church.  No  particular  d^pait- 
church,  the'  Alliance  has  been  engaged  in  the  m^^  ef  the  vor](  of  the  static  qiay  soffer  J|p#- 
4!VscimoiA  P^p^fWNi  for  th^  reKttf  pf  thos^  per-  cially,  and  there  may  be  no  signal  d^arture, 
mviiJ^  Ui9'  iigbt44«SAes[i^  atJitA  i  fer  ^lifftUMg  on  the  part  of  our  rolera,  fy^m  the  poliey  vhioh 
infoiniMtion,  a&4  elitnvf  «p  «  lighi  qnrH  in  kl^  wonjid  have  recommended.  Bnt  a  ceytatn 
itpgard  to  the  aandCificstion  of  tiie  Sabbatfa,  fbe  percep^hle  increaae  of  jacring  and  coofuaionT*- 
ipread  of  infldttUty,  and  the  aKron  and  da-  «  i^rffwmg  diffiwltf  in  casiyiag  Sonrntd  the 
ftio<|ir#  ichfliQaaof  Popery.  ConviMed  that  work  of  th*  teftion,  steadily  and  vigorowly, 
nMUd  aotioa*  is  some  greal  -woris  of  paA-  Maid  tbe  strifes  of  partiee,  may  pftow  that  the 
motini  intefreet  to  alt,  is  reaify  tbe  moeb  effee-  removal  of  a  great  eontroIliDg  mind  is  «  real 
ti*ve  ^aray  of  promoting  brotherly  lore  and  calamity,  even  though  it  has  long  sorvived  the 
nnion,  the  members  of  the  Alliance  have  been  usual  period  of  aetivity.  A  hundred  and 
eagerly  inquixing  whether  any  sneh  schemes  thirty  yetts  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the 
-for  co^opeiatiofi  can  be  found.  Anange*  Jewish  high-priest;  Jehoiada,  before  he  was 
tnenfs  have  been  made  for  bringing  the  sab-  summoned  from  hit  earthly  post;  bnt,  to  the 
Ject  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen  under  the  last,  he  constituted  the  controlling  and  govern- 
notice  of  the  Alliance  at  a  subsequent  meet-  ing  force  in  the  kingdom;  and  no  sooner  was 
ing,  in  the  hope  that  that  great  enterprise  may  he  gone,  than  declension  and  confusion  ensued, 
afford  materials  for  general  interest,  and  uiti-  The  present,  certainly,  are  not  the  times  when 
xnately,  perhaps,  for  united  co-operation,  ^e  we  can  easily  dispense  with  nden  of  command- 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Alliance  on  ing  character  and  lofty  prestige.  May  we  be 
Slaving  dir^pted  their  serious  attention  to  this  taught  by  this  event  to  look  the  more  to  Him, 
meat  important  flatter.  We  know  nothing  'who  only  is  our  Rock  and  our  Salvation  1 
tetter  fitted  to  promote  a  united,  eatholic  The  confirmation  of  the  fearful  sentence  in- 
ipirit,  than  the  study  of  the  great  missionaiy  flicted  on  the  Mapiais,  for  no  other  crime  than 
entarpri/MS  of  tbe  different  sections  pf  the  that  of  reading  the  Word  of  God,  has  jvstly 
Cbriitiaa  church.  And  if  the  AUtauce  ean  arouaed  the  warm  indignation  of  the  friends  of 
oaU  into  existence  a  ffmmal  history  of  Mm-  frpedom  and  of  truth.  The  matter  is  one  that 
eioBa--Hi  eoeeinet  and  yet  lively  narratiw  of  ought  everywhere  to  be  taken  up  with  vigour. 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  coati- 
hy  the  different  missionary  bodies— it  will  oental  persecution  for  righteoasness*  sake;  and 
prodoea  a  work  which  will  not  only  supply  »  few  vigorous  and  indignant  protests  on  the 
An  existing  desideratmn  in  literatan,  bnt  will  part  of  the  British  nation,  at  the  outset,  eonld 
also  go  fhr  to  »how  to  the  world  the  real  unity  hardly  fail  to  have  a  good  effect.  **  He  that 
of  the  Protestant  church,  and  have  a  great  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light;**  and  if  Rome 
inffnence,  under  God,  in  drawing  the  bonds  knows  that  British  light  shall  be  poured  on  all 
of  Bctnal  union  eloser.  her  deeds  of  infamy,  her  wicked  hand  may  be 

Prominent  among  the  events  of  the  past  paralyzed,  and  further  persecution  arrested, 

month,  has  been  the  sudden  and  lamented  We  are  disappointed  that  the  friends  of  the 

death  of  the  Uu&B  of  Wblunoton.    No  Sabbath  in  Scotland  have  not  bestirred  them- 

xnan  ever  sunk  into  tbe  tomb  more  full  of  years  jelvee  more  in  connection  with  the  proposed 

and  honours.    The  lineaments  of  his  character  charter  to  the  New  Crystal  Palace.     The 

weredrawnwith  such  distinctness  and  boldness,  matter  ought  not  to  be  let  sleep.    Church 

his  military  achievements  formed  such  biil-  courts  should  petition  against  the  proposed 

iiant  sarvifiei  to  hit  eountry,  and  hie  iut^gnty  desecmtion  of  the  Sabbath,  aad  ev eiy  effort 

Md  skreirdiifii  wan  so  pnemitteatand  i«maik-  ahould  be  uiad  to  prevent  the  pa«ing  oi^mm- 

iyblt»  Unit MMfoly ft shAde of  diffigrauct CMS  b0  hw  which  would  be  aaheavya  blovto  Ikf 

found  among  the  mauy  opi>i«D»  thgt  h«vt  betu  Mqw  as  it  hue  ftceiTtd  for  oany  •  Mf, 
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POPERY  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

Ireland. 
A  VERT  TigorouB  call  for  a  Romaniit  cniiade 
againBt  England  has  just  been  made  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Derby  by  Priest  CahilL 
The  foUowbg  are  extraeti  from  this  seditioos 
letter:— 

**  Heaven  be  for  ever  prused,  the  scene  is 
at  lenffth  beginning  to  change;  the  sun  of 
Great  Britain  is  fast  descending  from  its  cul- 
minating point;  joor  day  of  unri railed  sway 
is  certainly  drawing  to  a  close;  your  nationid 
character  and  prestige  are  beyond  all  doubt 
gone;  your  nation  is  now  universally  branded 
as  deceitful  and  degraded;  you  have  decidedly 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  Europe^  and  you 
aie  hated,  despised,  and  abhorred  by  the 
whole  world — ^yoar  two  successive  govern- 
ments hare  exposed  England  to  the  contempt 
of  mankind— Tou  have  made  her  a  jester  at 
St  PetersburgD,  a  revolutionist  and  a  base 
cringer  at  Vienna,  a  timeserrer  at  Paris,  an 
infidel  at  Rome,  a  traitor  at  Naples,  a  burglar 
at  Madrid,  a  perjurer  at  Lisbon,  a  persecutor 
at  Berne,  a  tvrant  at  Athens,  a  coward  at 
Wa8hiDgtou,a  hvpoorite  at  home,  and  the  devil 
in  Ireland!  Oh,  shame  on  you.  Lord  John 
Russell !  and  oh,  fie,  fie  on  you.  Lord  Derby ! 
to  employ  the  time  of  two  successive  Parlia- 
ments in  de^ading  your  country,  and  to  en- 
gage the  oflicial  services  of  bishops,  judges, 
barristers,  surgeons,  lords  and  ladies,  in  en- 
deavouring to  dethrone  the  Pope,  searching 
out  for  the  private  scandals  of  ecclesiastics, 
mending  and  dressing  up  for  inspection  at 
Exeter  Hall  old  tattered  calumnieB  on  our 
creed,  peeping  into  the  bedrooms  of  convents, 
listening  Dehind  our  confessionals,  dogging 
our  school-ffirls  to  the  church,  watching  our 
orphans  at  tneir  meals,  jibing  priests  at  their 
prayers,  mobbing  nuns  in  the  public  streets, 
counting  the  charities  they  receive  for  their 
humble  support,  and  stealing  through  lanes 
and  alleys  lookincr  for  a  case  of  slander  against 
the  faith  of  240,000.000  of  the  human  popu- 
lation, and  against  the  creed  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  !n  England,  and  the  most  de- 
voted subjects  of   the  Queen The 

correspondents  of  the  English  journals  are 
hunted  like  felons  from  every  city  in  Europe, 
their  letters  examined,  and  themselves  ordered 
to  quit  in  forty-eight  hours,  when  their  occu- 
pation of  slander  and  infidelity  is  known.  Yes, 
our  answers  to  your  base  calumnies  are  now 
published  in  our  favour  by  the  universal  cry  of 
^  shame/  from  all  foreign  nations— hear  it,  my 
lord.  While  you  were  slandering  us  in  the 
Lords,  and  while  Russell  was  spewing  his 
Woborn  apostasy  on  bishops  in  the  Commons, 
the  Frencii  army,  the  invincible  sons,  of  the 
glorious  Franks,  were  kneeling  before  the 
mitred  Archbishop  of  Paris;  and  as  he  raised 
the  adorable  Host  beneath  the  blue  unfathom- 
able vault,  the  loud  clan?  of  the  French  steel 
at  the  'elevation,^  as  the  army  drew  their 
swords  and  presented  arms  to  the  God  of 
battles,  amid  the  thunders  of  one  hundred 


pieces  o£  oidiiattee^  was  the  slgnilUaBt  sad 
appropriate  answer  which  gloitous  OsUwlie 
France  sent  on  the  mominff  oreeze  to  bigotsd 
England,  in  reply  to  your  rarliamentaxy  ritor 

perakion Your  name  is  detested  it 

all  the  neiffhbonring  countries,  and  yoor  se- 
compliees  have  been  expelled  with  a  snmBttir 
command,  and,  indeed,  with  an  insult  whin 
yon  have  not  or  dare  not  resent.  Bef  ond  ill 
doubt,  you  and  your  rebel  and  infidel  m- 
oempUces  have  Men  zemowd  from  Anslm, 
Hungary,  Praisia  (Protestant)— from  Rmm, 
Nap^  and  Lombardy.  Your  Bible  Seaedsi, 
which  are  reported  as  your  emissaries  of  ian^ 
rection,  have  been  watched  as  public  cMnici; 
and  it  is  an  historical  faot,  admitCi^  of  so 
doubt  whatever,  that  neither  in  pubhe  ner  is 
private  will  those  coantrtes  toleiate  Eii|litb 
influence  to  be  exercised  in  their  relipmB, 
social,  or  political  concerns.  The  contiiieetal 
education,  which  yon  had  nearly  eonupled  bj 
your  money  and  vour  emissaries,  hss  sov 
undeigone  a  total  change.  The  Oitholit 
clergy  are  now  placed  in  all  these  eooatriii  si 
the  sole  directors  and  guardians  of  the  edaes- 
tion  and  literary  and  raigiona  training  of  tkt 
rising  generation ;  and  Pzinee  Louis  Napolew, 
now  so  much  abused  by  your  jottmals,hui>* 
troduced  changes  in  all  the  edoeatioiial  scboob 
of  France,  and  will  soon  restore  the  aaciot 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  plsoid 
education  in  the  hands  of  the  mintstsnsf 
religion.** 

Dr  Dill's  Work  on  Irelaod. 
Wis  understand  that,  at  the  earnest  desire  sf 
various  friends  of  the  gospel  throughout  tiM 
United  Kingdom,  a  committee  nss  bees 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  potting  a  oopf  « 
Dr  DilPs  admirable  work  on  Ireland  into  tb« 
hands  of  every  Member  of  the  new  PariismceL 
Through  the  liberality  of  the  author  sod  pob- 
lishers,  the  requisite  number  of  copies  bsvi 
been  agreed  to  be  furnished  at  cost  price.  And 
no  one  who  has  read  this  work,  or  obsernd 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  late  PSiUs- 
ments  as  to  Ireland^s  retU  cune  and  care,  as 
doubt  for  an  instant  the  importance  of  ^ 
project;  particularly  in  view  of  the  poftsatssi 
aspect  of  the  times,  or  those  great  eocstiosi 
which  shall  occupy  the  preaent  FkrHsmeett 
and  which  must  deeply  effect  the  Btabilitr*( 
the  empire,  and  the  progress  of  the  tnU 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world. —  Ifttt** 

The  bishop  of  Tuam  is  a^n  on  a  tovr  «f 
consecration  and  confirmation.  On  Taet^Ji 
the  10th  instant,  his  lordship  conseentca  s 
new  church  at  Achill  Sound,  where  the  cob- 
gregation  was  so  large  that  at  least  100  P^ 
remained  outside  the  church,  becaase  tb|R« 
was  not  sufi3cient  room  to  admit  tbsn  ▼>»> 
the  walls.  165  persona  were  alfcerwiri*  c«»- 
firmed,  of  whom  nearly  150  had  been  B*in» 
Catholics.  On  Monday,  he  laid  ths  *<»«*: 
tion-stone  of  a  new  church  near  D^f^  ■•} 
on  Friday  consecrated  another  tf  yp*" 
Bridge,  and  afterwards  coaflniif4  <•*■'*  **" 
verts  from  Popery. 


ijOfAK  wi;p^^ipprofi. 
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these  two  houses  four  periodicals^  for  the  use 
q£  the  poor  outcast  men.    They  are  the  follow- 


tHB  CITY  MISSIONARY  AMONQ  .x«B  TWlsy«%    ^    •  C  "^  Y**r"' "xV*    ^  ^ey  are  We  lOHOW- 
OP  Loxiiov    '  *?^^',  '  "  :     -n*:  5X510  Insure  Hour,'  published  by  the 


OF  LONDON. 

QHBof  |Jk0.Cit^M8iioBa)M«ii(wth«  Mlow- 
iiisr>lahi  notieei  df  kU  kbonrs  in  a  field  e^tm- 

in^fy,  but  fkotreaHT,  <leifpcrate  : — 

**  la  ihe.  dbtrict  there  are  many  eomnKm 
Imdpu^home^.  Oiuref  them  is  called  *The 
Tfaiwm'  Lodging4>boqae)'beeaDi»agMatwiin- 
bar  oft.tlamreB'  Iedg»  there*  Fot  a  long  ti»e 
I  hhK9  ht^n  tsymg  <t»*iroric>m7  my  into  tlieie 
boulet.'  'Fos'A  leog-  time  I  tvas  not  able  to 
acffimfliiA  n>y  obyecfa.  I  eantiaiied«  bewewr, 
««ii^,a&clatla8t,  by  the  UeaiiBg  of  Clodj  I 
faarve  ^f*iMd  ^Im.  eiftraaeo  into  two  of  ihevii. 

Ong'ift'itt" rya.|ifaiee  wdi  known  tei  the 

prioateandpohoe.  Tlwlanneiarewordkipfped, 
andt-thfi'  latter  .arB>  liatecl  by  the'  inhabitandi. 
The.otibev.is  *  The  Thi ores'  Ledaiitgubouie/ 
just  sdeBtioned.  -  in*  the  formbr  bonse  there 
«•  abont  QO  tneii^  hot  in  ^  The  TbveTca*  Lodg- 
inff^honaa  *  ^tlfcre  an  ahaot  541  ■  The  chavae- 
teifof'tfae  inmatii  iof -both  hontes  ia  neariy 
the  same.  This  ia  oiot  half  ao  bad  as- it  nsed 
ta  botifro  oTithree  years  Ajfo,.  yet  even  now  I 
effeeBitaenbU  to  go  amongatthero,  aithoogh  to 
the  preeenb  time  they  hww  treaAed  me  with 
kbdnass  and  great  respeot,  and  appear  to  re- 
Rard  me^aa  one  seeking  to  do  themVood.  Not 
many  of  themy  of  eoorse,  profess  to  oe  thieves. 
The  paaiar  aunahttr  of  them  profees  to  get 
their  iifstihaad  in  various  ways»  suek  aa  sweep- 
ing crossittga,  atlUng  water-oresses^  driving 


the  '  Band  of  Hope  Renew.*  The  three  for- 
mer are  weekly  periodicals,  and  the  latter 
morithly.  These  periodicals  are  received  very 
gratefuFly,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the5r,  with  the  Bible  and  the  words  of 
axbc^ttoa«  wiU  bn^  bythebleMoaff  of  Qod, 
rendered  a  benefit  both  to  their  bodies  and  to 
their  souls.  In  fact,  the  Lord  has  already 
permitted  ma  to  see  some  iuditationB  of  good 
in  thb  part  of  my  labonr;  for  slnee  I  com- 
tneooedy  five  of  the  men  bava  been  indaeed  to 
attand  public  worship,  and  one  to  attend  my 
iznetrag.  They  all  appealed  to  he  greatly 
interested  ia  the  scrmona  which  they  heard, 
aad  I  thought  that  some  were  deeply  affected; 
but  as-thc^  BO  often  remove  from  plaee  to 
place,  I  eannot  say  whatber  tha  impressions 
made  will  be  lasting  or  not.  The  yonng  man 
who  has  many  times  attetaded  my  meeting, 
ceems  to  feel  his  degraded  situatton  in  life, 
and  hae  expressed  to  ne  his  desire  to  leave  it, 
if  possible.  In  each  house  the  Bible  is  taken 
great  care  of,  and  by  many  often  read.** 


SOCIAL  REFORM. 

S  welUngs  of  the  Working  Glaues  in 
Fmwia. 


,  ^_.  .     -  _^       -.        -       ...       ,-         "^^^  ComtUutionnel  ha«  some  remarks  on 

be«ing,  &c.  When  I  first  visited  these  houses,  "mfortable  and  salubnons  dweffings  for  the 
I  ioundtiboi  hath  male  aitad  iinaale,  married 
andunmanied^  of  all  ages,  lodged  togothflr, 
^nd  slept  in  one  room  without  j^haroeu  The 
XQOtns  wsre  very  many  of  them  dark  and  filthy; 
^nd  what  I  haveM«n  and  beard  in  these  places 
I  .should  be  ashamed  to  mention  to  a  friend  er 
in  a. report  like  this,  I  feel  assured  that  those 
who  nave  never  visited  such  places  would 
hardly  suppose  that  such  things  could  be  seen 
.  »qd  hiBard  bv  any  one  in  the  present  day.  The 
.  Conner  landlord  of  '  The  Thieves*  Lodging- 
^OB^*  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  he  had 


orking  classes.  Oar  contemporary  points 
out  and  eulogizes  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
plan.  They  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  other 
countries.    The  ConsiiiiUionTiel  saya — 

"  England,  which  has  the  largest  proportion 
of  working  classes  as  compared  with  its  popu- 
lation, has,  as  is  well  known,  set  the  example 
of  having  special  houses  constructed  for  their 
accommodation.  Among  the  nations  of  the 
continent  which  have  imitated  it  we  may  cite 
Prussia,    The  enterprise  which  is  bein?  car- 


accon^modated  in  one  night  as  many  as  250  of     ried  on  at  Berlin  has  been  organised  by  a  pri- 
sncU  characters  as  I  have  referred  to;  that     vate  company,  composed  of  the  most  respect- 


xnore  bad  applied,  but  for  want  of  room  he 
could  not  accommodate  them,  and  that  he  had 
jMOA  every  crima  compsitted,  except  murder — 
And  almost.tilmt.  In  these  two  bouses  are  two 
jBU>le8,  one  in  each,  and  I  visit  the  houses 
weeltlfv  one  evening  in -the  week,  to  read,  and 
expound  to  the  inmates  from  their  contents, 
for  which .  purpose  I  am  allowed  a  room  in 
each  house;  and  daring  the  time  on  each  occa- 
sion these  poor  unhappy  men  luxve  paid  great 
"attention,  and  thanked  me  for  my  visits,  ex- 
'cre^sivig  their  surprise  at  my  coming  amongst 
Ihvnfi  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  me  to  und(;r- 
fetand  that  tUfj  supposed  themselves  to  bo  en- 
tirely Khut  oat  from  all  moral  and  ruligious 


able  men,  and  is  under  the  patrousge  of  the 
frince  of  Prnsi^ia.  It  has  collected  a  capital 
of  450,000f.  With  this  sum  it  has  purchased 
different  plots  of  ground,  on  which  it  has  built 
houses  for  the  workmen.  It  results  from  the 
official  reports  that  the  company  was  founded 
four  years  ago.  and  at  the  end  of  1851  it  had 
constructed  Id  houses  containing  146  lodgings, 
which  had  been  let  to  145  families,  coii&i^ting 
of  800  nersons.  The  Berlin  Company  has  not 
adopted  the  system  of  the  Cites  Ouvii^res. 
Each  house,  in  fact,  only  contains  on  an  aver- 
age nine  families.  The  houses  are  nlaln,  but 
he4lthy,  well  aired,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  the 


'sociejy.     Although  they  are  to  be  found  yet     tenants  for  whom  thoy  have  been  constructed. 


In  tHw  very  degraded  ooudition«  there  is apos- 
aibility  of  their  being,  by  the  bltssing  of  God, 
,  raised  iH^ain ;  and  upon  the  whole  I  am  encou- 
raged tp.^ope  that  Qod  will  ||reatly  bless  my 
bamble  i'ffortJs.    I  have  also  introduced  into 


The  rents  are  calculated  in  such  a  manner 
that,  after  deducting  the  general  expenses,  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  and  a  sinking  fund  of 
two  per  cent,  will  remain  to  the  company. 
The  capital  \rill  thus  bo  paid  off  In  twenty- 
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nine  yean.  From  that  period  the  lodg«n 
will  become  the  proprietors  of  the  hoiues  Uiey 
inhabit.  The  difficulty  in  this  combination 
iraf  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  lodgers  who, 
from  eircnmstances,  might  be  compelled  to 
quit  the  house  before  the  thirtieth  year.  This 
has  been  proTided  for  by  their  haTinr  an  in- 
demnity allowed  them  from  a  reserre  fund,  on 
condition,  however,  that  they  shall  have  re- 
sided  in  the  house  at  least  five  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  have  conducted  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  character  is  irre- 
proachable. Thus  a  lodger  who  pays  150f. 
rent,  and  who  removes  at  the  end  ot  five  years, 
from  motives  sanctioned  bv  the  company,  re- 
ceives aa  indemnity  of  150f.  in  compensation 
of  the  rights  he  had  acquired  to  the  future 
property  of  the  house.  The  indemnity  would 
oe  a25K  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  so  on  In 
proportion.  The  lodgers  in  these  houses  have 
not  only  the  advantage  of  a  comfortable  and 
chrap  residence,  but  Uiey  form  a  kind  of  asso- 
ciation in  order  to  purchase  articles  of  con- 
sumption wholesale,  oy  which  means  they  ob- 
tain goods  of  better  quality,  and  at  the  lowest 
price.  They  appoint  one  person  to  manage 
their  common  interests.  Tne  results  obtained 
by  the  Berlin  company  are  very  satisfactorv ; 
the  houses  are  much  sought  after  by  the  worK- 
ing  classes,  and  names  are  inscribed  before- 
hand for  the  houses  as  they  are  built.  The 
company  has  only  to  select  from  the  families 
who  present  themselves  those  who  produce 
the  best  guarantees  for  good  conduct  and 
morality.  We  think  that  the  combination 
realised  with  such  success  at  Berlin  might  be 
easily  adopted  with  us.  The  capital  which 
might  be  invested  in  such  undertakings  would 
incur  no  risk,  and  would  insure  a  reasonable 
return.  The  government  might,  besides,  give 
them  some  encouragement.  Extensive  demo- 
litions are  taking  place  in  Paris  in  order  to 
establish  ready  communications,  and  to  give 
air  into  the  densely-populated  quarters.  Never- 
theless, as  these  houses  which  are  being  now 
pulled  down  were  for  the  most  part  inhabited 
ny  the  working  classes,  it  results  from  it  that 
tne  lodgings  of  the  workmen  would  become 
scarcer  and  dearer  if  houses  specially  destined 
for  their  accommodation  be  not  constructed. 
The  present  moment  would  be  favourable  to 
call  tne  attention  of  capitalists  and  trua  philan- 
thropists, so  that  this  work  of  reconstruction 
mieht  be  executed  on  conditions  more  or  less 
analogous  to  those  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out.    The  application  of  the  Berlin  system  on 


THE  F&EB  CHURCH  MAGAZINE. 


a  lartto  scale,  after,  the  sueeeM  which  has 
attended  the  first  trial,  would  be  attfiid«d  vith 
the  most  beneficial  conaequencca  for  the  aasa* 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  workiag 
ebunes,  and  for  tht  itnagtheBiqg  of  pohlk 
•eoarity.** 


Intemperanoe  in  tfao  Boyal  Vsvy. 

A  SMALL  pamphlet,  beaiiBg  this  title,  baa  been 
publiihed  by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Bess, 
on  this  unfortunately  too  pravailiig  Cssliog  of 
British  seamen.  After  pointioc  oat  the  ntttr 
inadequacy  and  inefficiMkey  of  nogp9g  to  prt- 
vent  or  check  this  evil,  which  among  tfaosausn 
is  not  generally  acoonntad  a  ciima,  bat  oaly  a 
failinff,  exciting  pity  for  the  eolprita.  Sir  Jmb 
descriDcs  an  expediont  adopted  in  sovvtal  abias 
on  board  which  be  was  tben  sorviDg  vith  tae 
happiest  luceess.  It  is  called  ^  The  Dranktn 
Mesa,"  in  which  all  parsons  fband  drunk  were 
obliged  to  mess  alone  in  tbe  most  coaapicaeas 
part  of  the  ship — ^tbe  main  hatchway;  tbeir 
clothes  mariied  with  a  <*  0,'*andtboirntcasiis 
marked  **  Diunken  Meas.**  Tboy  weta  alas 
set  to  perform  all  tbe  dirty  work  of  Iha  abip, 
with  other  restriettoaa.  The  foUowinp  aa- 
count  describes  tbe  success  of  the  azparaiMat 
on  board  the  Victory,  in  1808  :-~<^  litis  ^ 
was  manned  chiefly  by  a  draft  of  mMi  from  a 
ship  that  waa  proverbial  for  dmnbraness, 
which  flogging  and  other  puniabnonts  bad 
failed  to  subdue.  I  proposed  my  plan  to  Ae 
captain,  who  gladly  adopted  it.  The  oiset 
was  wonderfol.  Every  one  of  the  craw  <60i) 
who  pasted  up  and  down  the  main  hatebwaj 
had  a  laugh,  if  not  a  joke,  at  the  dninkaids, 
who  were  heard  to  say  they  would  aoonar  take 
three  dosen  lashes  at  the  gangway  than  be 
>ut  a  second  time  into  the*dnuik«B  mess' 
n  short,  in  six  months  tUa  laaMnteUe  efvU 
was  almost  completely  vanquished.  Wban  tbe 
drunkards  were  brought  on  deck  to  drink  tbor 
six- water  grog,  the  eaptain,  and  often  the 
admiral  ([the  gallant  Sir  Jamea  Benin lai). 
used  to  talk  to  them,  which  bad  a  |ood  effeei; 
indeed,  there  was  only  one  man  in  tba  Aip 
who  was  found  incurable.  Hia  nana  vsi 
Brown,  who  the  very  day  be  waa  diaehasged 
was  sure  to  be  drunk.  At  last  ba  waa  Isuiy 
given  up,  and  obtained  the  unenvinbla  dignity 
of  *  captain  of  the  drunken  masa.*  ^  In  eaa- 
clusion.the  universal  adoption  of  thia  ^^draakca 
mess*^  is  earnestly  recommended  ta 
rissd  regulation  by  tbe  Admiralty. 


I 


ifowigw  UntrtUffenw. 


Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Villages 
of  Franco. 

T&B  following  notices  of  the  progress  of  Evan- 
gel ixati  on  in  the  villages  of  France  have  a  pe- 
culiar interoit  at  the  present  time.  From  a 
latter  written  by  Sir  Colling  Eardley,  and 
read  and  published  on  occasion  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Dnb- 
.lia,  it  appears  that  systematic  and  bitter  per- 
aecttHon  ia  rising  np  osainst  tbii  moTemank 


One  fondly  bopas  that  tba  good  aoad  waj  baw 
already  taken  so  deep  root  aa  Co  daCcnt  ail  tbe 
efforts  of  the  adversaiy  to  desiroj  ft.  Det 
this  fond  hope  is  staggered  when  we  call  te 
mind  what  dire  and  dmdly  pawecuUen  £d  is 
former  ages  to  tbe  Protestant  eaooa  in  Fiaaei. 
Tba  early  Baformed  Cborab  «f  tfaol  aoontiy 
was  one  of  the  most  lotely  and  jumiiiiiig  sf 
all  tho  danghtart  of  Iba  Relisaaiitfao;  lot 
Bhaar  violence,  and  destniGtiv%  dari^  naliet 
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effeehully  eraihad  !t  for  eentniies.  Wlutt  a 
crUU  have  we  reached  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tiaoity  ia  Europe !  what  prayer  should  ascend 
for  thoae  peiaecotiBd  ibr  rif  hteoamaas*  sake  I 
And  what  intense  Tigiianee  should  bo  shown 
in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  Popery  at  home 
—on  this  last  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe  I 

rPPER  TIENNB. 

'*Th#  department  of  Upper  Vienne  is  in 
some  plaoee  so  romantie,  that  it  reminded  ns 
«f  Switserland.  In  all  it  is  eminently  beauti- 
foi,  though  at  the  same  time  poor.  The  soil 
is  poor;  groves  of  the  Spanish  chestnut  cover 
its  undulating  hills,  and  the  base  ojf  its  loftier 
mountains;  the  eleatest  stieams  wind  through 
this  beautiful  department,  and  in  a  spot  on 
which  the  eye  delighted  to  rest,  we  saw  the 
spire  of  a  village  church  rising.  As  we  ap* 
proaohed  that  scene  in  company  with  our 
friend  M«  Rcussel,  he  said,  *  Tuit  is  the  chureh 
of  Ville  Favard;  the  village  was  Catholic 
lately,  it  is  Protestant  now.'  M.  &onss«l 
preached  to  them,  exposed  to  various  difficul- 
ties and  vexations  from  the  police.  The  people 
listened  with  eagerness;  they  saw  the  superi- 
ority of  Protestantism ;  tbey  renounced  their 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
altogether.  The  parish  church,  which  hap- 
pened not  to  be  government  property,  but 
their  own,  was  consecrated  by  th«m  to  Pro- 
testant worship :  the  wooden  images  of  their 
saints  were  ont  up  to  make  their  benches;  at 
the  place  where  they  were  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship a  picture  of  the  Virgin  M<^ry,  we  saw 
written  on  the  wall,  '  There  is  one  God,  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Cbiist  Jesus;*  and  where  they  used  to  wor- 
ship the  wafer-god)  with  all  their  puerile  cere- 
snonies,  there  was  written  on  the  wall,  '  God 
ia  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  The  altar 
wee  removed  from  its  place,  and  was  now  in 
another  part  of  the  buUding,  employed  to  re- 
ceive the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord*s  Sup- 
per; and  the  pedestal  of  that  table  was  the 
vase  for  holy  water  reversed.  Tfie  vskole 
people  kavs  renouticed  Roman-itm^  and  ihgre 
u  not  MOW  out  ttingU  fav^Uy  wko  adheres  to 
tl*€  new  pi-ieU  tJiot  hat  hun,  tent  among  thttn. 
a,  Lenoir,  the  faithful  pastor  established 
there,  viaits  also  all  the  neighbouring  hamlets 
of  the  commuoesy  and  has  little  companies  of 
persons  gathering  in  Uieir  cottages  to  listen  to 
the  goepel  of  Christ.  The^  come  also  some- 
times from  the  neighbourinff  communes  to 
hear  the  gospel  preached.  Their  schools  are 
flourishing;  their  children  are  improved;  their 
dissipation  has  ceased.  They  were  remarkable 
for  (vuakenneH  and  for  debt;  these  evils  have 
been  diminished,  and  latterly  rather  a  remark- 
able proof  was  given  of  the  moral  influenc*  of 
their  pastor.** 

Sabbath  evening-balls,  that  were  organized 
in  the  village,  have  been  entirely  discontinued. 

**  They  have  had  from  Roman  Oatbolica 
themselves  this  praise  extorted;  they  say, 
•  Ville  Favard  was  the  last  of  the  villages,  it 
is  now  almost  the  flnt.'  Sodi  a  village  must 
nrcMsarily  spread  a  vsefal   light  around. 
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Neiriibonring  ylllages,  eonsequently,  now  ask 
for  we  same  instruction;  and  lately,  6t  HU- 
nxj,  a  populous  commune,  inyited  the  pastor. 
Is.  Lenoir,  to  come  and  preach  to  them.** — 
Lecture  on  France,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  B*  W, 
NoeL 

SOIUf&T, 

**A  populous  eommune  near  MiLeon  and  Chft- 
lons  has  the  name  of  Somay.  It  is  a  small 
town  vrith  hamlets  around  it,  and  a  consider- 
able population.  {Eighteen  years  ago  a  col- 
portenr,  when  he  visited  that  parish,  was  dis- 
neartened  by  the  oold  and  rude  reception  which 
he  met,  sat  down  by  the  wayside,  oppressed 
in  spirit,  and  there  poured  out  his  heart  ear- 
nestly to  God  that  ho  would  enlighten  and 
bless  that  place.  Shortly  after  an  evangelist 
waa  sent;  a  congregation  was  sathered,  and  in 
1845  the  church  mul  reached  a  certain  con- 
sistency and  mi^nitude.  There  was  an  infant 
school,  a  juvenile  school,  and  an  adult  school 
established  there  then.  In  that  year  the  pastor 
hdd  several  prayer-meetings  to  seek  and  ob- 
tain the  blisssing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  and 
the  labours  of  the  church.  They  were  now 
become  an  exemplary  people.  It  so  happened 
that  the  hay- harvest  of  that  year  was  peculi- 
arly unfavourable.  A  fine  Sunday  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  wet  days,  the  whole  Roman 
Cathulic  population  of  the  place  turned  out  to 
work  and  get  in  their  hay.  Not  one  member 
of  the  Protestant  church  touched  his  hay  that 
Sabbath.  Instances  were  shown  of  the  zeal  of 
these  poor  people,  pecul  iarly  iro  pressi  ve.  One 
widow,  a  converted  Catholic,  who  in  the  days 
of  her  ignorance  thought  that  she  could  not  by 
any  means  obtain  a  livelihood  unless  she 
worked  on  the  Sunday  as  well  as  on  oUier  days, 
renounced  her  work,  though  likely  to  lose  her 
customers  and  supporters ;  but  not  long  since 
she  brought  to  the  pastor  eighty  francs,  which 
had  been  saved  from  her  work,  saying,  *  I  de- 
sire to  do  something  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  lament  that  I  cannot  do  more.*  Somay 
bos  continued  to  prosper  since  that  day,  bnt 
not  without  opposition.  The  Abbe  Baujardf 
the  cur6  of  that  place,  wrote  a  severe  pamph- 
let sgainst  them,  containing  many  calumnious 
assertions.  A  part  of  this  pamphlet  he  read 
to  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  distri- 
buted copies  amongst  the  parishioners.  The 
immediate  result  was,  that  that  Sunday  even- 
ing the  congregation  of  the  chapel  became  so 
great,  that  tbey  were  obliged  to  leave  the  doors 
open  to  let  those  who  stood  around  and  with- 
out listen  to  the  sermon.  A  neiffhbouriag 
priest  was  so  indignant  at  the  palpable  injus- 
tice of  this  attack  upon  them,  that  he  offered 
the  SoeieU  to  publish  in  their  defence  if  they 
vrished.  One  Roman  Catholic  who  was  before 
timid,  tboufh  ha  was  eonvinced  of  the  tmth, 
said,  when  he  heard  that  pamphlet  of  the  cnri, 
*  Goodl  my  last  chain  is  broaen  !*  and  imme- 
diately joined  the  Protestant  congregation. 
Tlie  church  had  in  the  last  year  thirty- eight 
members  and  for^-eieht  candidates  in  the  vil- 
lage itself;  and  in  the  annexes,  that  is,  the 
hamlets  aronnd,  twenty- two  members  and 
twenty  candidates;  so  that  by  this  time,  in  that 
village  of  Somay,  the  church  is  composed  of 
sixty  members  and  sixty-eight  caadidatst. 
Tht  eoxk  continues  his  opposition,  the  pastor 
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his  piayeifnl  labonif,  and  Romui  Catbolies  tinmt  whkh  I  had  oeea«on  to  vitii,  I  thoold 

continne  to  attend.    Lately  the  congregation  reply : — The  imprenioas  were  of  the  moit 

hecame   bo  namerons,  that   all   the    school  opposite  description.    On  the  one  htad,  I  felt 

henches  and  house  chairs  were  ohliged  to  he  deeply  grieved  at  BeMn|  so  many  tmces  of  tb« 

hronzht  in  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  awml  piwalenoe  of  infidcJity,  and  its  deplor- 

"  I 'aaote  this  ease  to  show  yon  again  how,  able  effects  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  thar 

as  in  toe  case  of  Ville  Favard,  when  the  goa-  domestie  comfort  and  peace,  and  the  ge&enl 

pel  is  estahlished  in  a  Catholic  village,  it  be-  order  and  weU-hetn«r  of  society.    There  vet 

J  [ins  to  spread.  Bruailles  is  a  village  about  those  who,  in  their  folly  and  dNordity,  go  w 
bur  miles  from  Somay.  A  member  of  the  far  as  openly  to  deny  the  very  being  and  exit- 
church,  a  youoff  farm^servant,  confessed  Christ  tence  of  a  God,  and  some  profiuie  songs  an 
amongst  his  fellow- servants,  was  mocked  by  widely  circulating  among  the  humbler  dsases 
them,  read  the  Bible  to  his  neighbours,  went  of  society,  of  the  most  blai|^«nioQs  a&d  dis- 
from  house  to  house  utterly  regudleas  of  their  gusting  nature;  others  lose  tliemselves  ia  Uw 
ridicule  or  anger;  and  at  length  some  of  the  mazes  of  pantheism;  nninhen  etill  profess 
inhabitants  thought  this  so  carious,  that  they  some  attaenment  to  natural  religion,  irhitit 
invited  the  pastor,  M.  Charpiot,  to  come  and  they  utterly  discard  the  very  idea  of  ^vise 
visit  them.  Some  brethren  of  the  church  at  rerelation ;  some  pay  apparent  respect  to  ti&- 
Somay  went  instead  of  M.  Charpiot.  As  they  tain  portions  of  the  ScnptuKs,  yet  still  nim 
had  not  made  their  announcement  to  the  to  aeknowledffe  their  divine  inspiraUoii,  n- 
Mayor,  according  to  law,  the  pastor  bagged  ceiving  only  what  in  their  narrow  conceptions 
them  not  to  go  again.  But  the  villagers  met  is  consistent  with  their  ovm  preconceived 
to  read  the  Bible  together.  While  ti&ey  were  opinions,  submitting  the  oracles  of  CK>d  to  the 
assembled,  and  readinjr  a  chapter  in  the  Acts,  criterion  of  the  limited  powers  of  their  rcsson. 
the  Procureur  of  the  Republic  and  the  gend-  There  are  those,  likewise,  who  pride  tbeoh 
armes  entered  and  searched  the  house  for  news-  selves  on  their  orthodoxy;  but  whilst  tbej 

Sspers,  found  nothing  but  Testaments,  took  strictly,  yea,  slavishly,  adhere  to  the  letter  ef 
own  the  names  of  twenty  persons,  threatened  Scripture,  they  have  only  a  form  of  godliocn, 
them,  and  forbade  them  to  meet  again.  The  denying  the  power  thereof.  Too  many  in- 
immediate  consequence  of  that  interference  dulge  in  mere  sentimental  Christianity,  or  is 
was,  that  a  permanent  evangelist  was  sent  to  abstruse  mystical  notions;  separalang  Chiii- 
that  village :  the  people  received  him  with  open  tian  theory,  experience,  and  practice;  and  es- 
arms;  crowds  listened  to  him;  and  M.  Char-  tirely  forget  tnat  sound  doctrine,  mstured 
plot,  pastor  of  Somay.  has  since  held  meetings  experience,  and  constant  practice  most  be  is- 
there,  and  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  B^taiably  connected  together, 
with  eagerness.  Now,  besides  the  congref^tion  **  One  prominent  e^l  in  most  parts  of  tbe 
that  has  been  formed  at  Bruailles,  there  is  an-  oontinent  is  the  profanation  of  the  ChmtisB 

other  in  the  neighbourhood;  fifty  persons,  as  Sabbath 

the  consequence  of  that  movement,  listen  to        *•  I  regret  also  to  state  that  the  disensioss 

M.  Louis  Charpiot,  the  brother  of  tbe  pastor,  which  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  Refomstios 

who  is  their  evangelist,  every  Sabbath.    A  unhappily  began  to  divide  so  many  able  sad 

second  ^lace  near  Somay,  named  Montpont,  zealous  ministers  and  members  of  the  Lotbo- 

has  received  M.  Nicollet  as  its  evanffelist;  the  ran  and    Bieformed  churches,  have  of  Ute 

Mayor  has  also  cordially  received  nim,  and  years  been  revived,  partly  by  the  very  eadet- 

given  testimony  to  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  yours  to  unite  them  more  closely  together. .  • 
converts  of  the  village.    In  a  third  village  a         "The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  remiais 

Roman  Catholic  afk«l  M.  Nicollet  to  come  to  making  the  most  of  these  lannentablediricons, 

the  village  on  a  Sabbath  evening.    He  went,  boasting  of  the  vast  superiority  of  their  ehnreb, 

and  found  two  rooms  full  of  villagers^above  composed,  as  it  is,  of  one  compact  body,  di- 

a  hundred  persons  having  assembled  to  listen  rected  by  one  yisible  and  infallible  hvU; 

to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.    A  Roman  being  entirely  unmindful  of  that  most  imper- 

Catholic  youth  came  to  the  school  at  Mont-  tant  point,  that  there  may  be  an  outward  oai* 

pent,  ana  spoke  to  his  village  friends  about  formity,  yet  entirely  void  of  that  unity  of  the 

what  he  learned  there;  and  they  wished  to  hear  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  which  tfie  apoftie 

M.  Nicollet  the  evangelist.    He,  being  invited,  so  admirably  points  out  in  Epfa.  iv.  l-t>. 
went,  and  about  a  hundred  persons  gathered  to         *<  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  esfo- 

hear  him.    So  that  you  see  wherever  in  this  cially  the  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists,  are  RSr 

way  the  Society  succeeds  in  establishing  con-  loosly  engaged  in  the  work  of  proseljttfv. 

gregations,  it  becomes  a  centre  of  evangelica-  They  have  established  a  number  of  musiess 

tion  to  all  around.    Now,  when  I  remind  you  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  vistttog  some 

that  one  Society  has  twenty-six  pastors,  and  central  cities,  which  contain  a  mixed  popilt- 

another  eleven,  that  they  have  many  evange-  tion  of   Roman  Catholics  -  and  PlrotaitaBtii 

lisU,  and  many  masters  and  mistresses  besides,  spending  a  week  or  a  fortnight  fn  pRaehisff 

you  may  see  that  God  has  set  before  them  a  sermons  and  inciting  their  hearers  to  Mofcs- 

great  work,  in  his  providence,  utterly  beyond  sion.    For  this  purpose  they  select  sove  u 

their  force  to  accomplish."— iWrf.  their  most  eloquent  preaebers,  who,  ky  tkt 

attractive  power  of  their  oratotr,  or  *•  H^ 

dour  of  their  ceremonial  servwe,  ••^''?  J 

BteteandPrcpecUfBeligiouinGenniuiy.  S[ir.?.t««Sfal^«^iS!S? 

"  If  I  should  now  bo  asked  what  were  the  to  forsake  the  Protestant,  and  adOjiC  H*  *•• 

general  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  by  man  Catholic  creed.  . 

the  present  state  of  those  parts  of  the  Con-        " It  is  also  to  be  liMMbtid  tivt  ]loag»»' 
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hit  foHoweTS,  wboie  ML  appearanee  exdiod 
BO  man]^  Huufoina  hopes,  should  have  so  sadly 
disappointed  these  pleasing  expectations,  hy 
attaching  theauelves  more  or  less  to  the  ranks 
of  the  infidel  party,  or  mixing  themselves  up 
with  politica. 

**Bat  whilst  these  and  many  other  unfa- 
▼our»hle  symptoms  in  the  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  Con- 
tinent, deeply  affected  my  mind,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  that  no  immediate  return 
to  a  settled  state  of  order,  tranquillity,  and 
peace  eonld  he  expected,  I  yet  felt  greatly  en- 
cooTMed  and  chemd  hy  those  hrighter  beams 
of  light  whioh  1  hoiped  were  breaking  through 
these  mists  and  clouds  of  darkness.  There 
are  still  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who, 
M  far  from  suffering  themselvea  to  be  carried 
ahont  with  every,  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
aleight  of  men,  and  cunning  cnftinoss,  have 
taken  a  firm  stand  in  the  allegiance  due  to 
their  Divine  Lord  and  Master. 

**  Some  of  the  neologians,  seeing  the  awful 
length  to  which  their  modem  doctrines  are 
Inoiag,  shrink  hack  with  horror  from  the 
abyss  which  they  were  i^proaching,  and  in 
deep  contrition  of  heart  return  to  &e  Shop- 
herd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 

"  In  many  uniTecsiti^s,  gmmmac  schools, 
and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  the  number 
of  those  professors,  masters,  and  teachers  is 
increasing,  who,  from  their  own  experience 
and  mjich  observation,  have  come  to  the  full 
conviction  that  no  mere  human  system,  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  philosophy,  is  ao  oomi- 
pletely  adapjted  to  all  the  real  wantaand  neces- 
sitiea  of  human  nature,  nor  has  produced  such 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  reUgious  impsovwnent  of  individuals, 
iamiliesy  and  nations,  aa  the  gospel  of  Christ; 
aud  tbay  ate  therefore  inculcating  its  blessed 
dootrines  and  preoepts*  with  renovated  zeal 
Mad  aotivity^  to  thoM  placed  under  their  care. 

**  The  workfr  of  our  groat  Reformers,  as 
well  aa  other  eminent  Froteataoi  divines,  have 
been  lately  held  in  higher  estimation,  and  not 
n  few  have  been  nepuhlishfed.  Peculiar  atten* 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  rising  eeneratioa,  for 
whose  immediate  benefit  a  number  of  suitable 
worka  have  been  prepared.  Amongst  the  most 
active  and  successftil  labourers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Christ*s  vineyard  is  the  Beverend  Dt 
Barth,  whose  works  have  been  so  eminently 
blessed,  that  upwards  of  a  million  of  hia 
smaller  and  larger  publications  have  been  roost 
•xteosivdy  read,  by  old  and  young,  in  a  variety 
of  European,  and  even  of  some  Asiatic  Ian- 
goages.  The  same  indefatigable  writer  is  like* 
wia«  a  cealous  promoter  of  the  missionary 
cnnse;  indeed,  the  flame  of  a  miuionary  spirit 
baa  been  kindled  far  and  wide.  In  almost 
every  Protestant  country  of  Europe,  mission- 
ary aasoeiatioBs,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale, 
have  arisen.  Hundreds  of  meetings  are  an- 
vnallf  held;  pious  miuisters  and  people  meet 
BMre  freely  together,  even  from  considerable 
diManeee,  thus  strengthening  each  other'a 
hands;  and  others,  who  at  first  were  only 
attractad  by  the  novelty  of  such  scenes,  have 
cangbl  tbm  sacred  flam^— the  benevolence  thni 
envtiag-itMlf  for  the  salvation  of  benighted 
heathen,  and  the  striking  instancei  of  real 
oDDveniflii^  baf •  M  masy  to  m  eiiaaH&atioii 


of  their  own  heart  and  life,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  urgent  wants  and  necessities 
nearer  home. 

**  Wichem^s  home  mission  has  already  be« 
gun  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
many  in  the  high,  middling,  and  humble  dlasses 
of  society.  I^rge  meetings  of  clergymen  and 
ffentlemen  have  been  held  in  the  course  of  the 
nwt  three  or  four  years;  the  first  at  Luther *8 
university  of  Wittemberg,  the  second  and  third 
at  Stuttoard  and  Elberfield.  The  first  was 
attendea  by  about  500  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  deigy  and  laity;  and  such  was  the 
interest  excited,  that  at  the  last  two  it  was 
calculated  that  no  fewer  than  20OO  persons 
were  present,  amongst  whom  were  60D  min- 
isters. 

"In  connection  with  all  this.  Continental 
Bible  Societies,  notwithstanding  all  their  im- 
perfections, have  yet  greatly  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  true  scriptural  religion.  Luther*s 
celebrated  (ierman  Bible  has  been  largely 
circulated  in  almost  every  part  of  Protestant 
Gtermany,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  have,  in  spite  of  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  boldly  ventured  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  not  in  Luther's^ 
at  least  in  some  of  the  other  existiug  versions. 
Of  that  published  by  Lieander  Van  Ess,  no 
lewor  than  700,000  copies  have  been  brought 
into  circulation,  and  fresh  channels  for  still 
fnrtber  difosion  are  constantly  opening.  Add 
to  the  foregoing,  the  energetic  yet  patient  and 

5ersevering  labours  of  a  Pinkerton,  Pressens^, 
Iddy,  Ghraydon,  and  Millard,  who  havo  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  many  a  barren  field  in 
the  German,  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Hungarian  territories,  and  who 
can  prove,  by  documentary  evidence,  that 
the  seed-corns  thus  widely  dispersed  have  not 
all  fallen  by  the  wayside,  or  on  stony  ground, 
or  among  tlioms,  but  that  some  at  least  have 
found  a  good  soil,  sprung  up,  and  brought 
forth  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  GK)d. 

**  A  spirit  of  gonuiue  Christian  benevolence 
baa  also  led  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  many  institutions  calculated  to 
ameliorate  the  mass  of  human  depravity  and 
wretchedness,  and  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men«>8nch  as  hospitals,  asylums  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  for  the  re- 
ception and  Christian  education  of  orphan  and 
otbw  forsaken  children,  for  training  pious 
nurses,  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 
Among  the  rest,  those  of  Diisselthal  and  Kad- 
serswerth,  the  former  founded  by  Count  van 
der  Recke,  the  latter,  on  a  larger  scale,  carried 
on  by  tiie  Rev.  Mr  Fliedner,  deserve  particular 
notice  and  encouragement. 

««I  might  mention  other  symptoms  of  a 
eheerinff  nature,  snch  as  Tract,  Jewish,  and 
Evangmical  Societies,  the  latter  in  connection 
with  the  Evangelical  AUiance  in  London;  but 
I  tmst  these  will  saflSce  to  convince  evsvy 
candid  and  impartial  mind,  that  great  and  de- 
plorable as  is  the  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  many  portions  of  the  Continent,  there 
yet  remains  a  salt  of  truth  to  preserve  tho 
body  politic  from  entire  corruption;  and  I  b^ 
to  recommend  my  continental  fellow-Chris- 
tjans  to  the  continued  sympathy,  aa  well  as  to 
the  individual  and  united  prayers  of  the  Bri- 
tiA  Chaatian  puhlie,  that  tha  preaent  awful 
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sUte  of  the  continent,  in  &  politicly  moral,  and  manner,  to  enable  her  to  do  more  jood^Voi 

reUgioue  point  of  view,  ma^,  by  the  croTidence  I  also  met  there  the  Archdaehen  Palatine  of 

and  grace  of  God,  by  toe  nchnen  of  Hie  good-  Hnngary,  vhose  late  husband  wa>,  pretiou 

nesB,  forbearance^  and  long-anffering,  as  well  to  the  troublea  that  broke  out,  the  rtprcMota- 

aa  by  Hii  riffhteous  judgments,  which  of  late  tive  of  the  Au&trian  Imperial  family  in  tbit 

have  abounded,  be  so  OTerruled,  that  a  better  country.    Though  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 

state  of  religion,  morals,  order,  harmony,  and  he  allowed  her  not  only  the  foil  and  free 

peace  may  be  produced."— JRev.  Dr  Stiinkopff  exercise  of  the  Protestant  fiuth  for  herseU,  bat 

in  £vang€lical  Chris(findom.  likewise  permitted  her  to  be  the  steady  lop- 

porter  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Hungary/* 

:   BibiB  aad  HiMionaty  8ooi0tiM  ia  """^ 

Wnrttmberf  .  TIm  Bible  Id  Italy, 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  Rot.  Dr  Strin-  "  Thb  dread  and  dislike  of  the  Romtn  C«- 

kopff  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  tholie  Church  to  the  holy  Word  of  Qfni  hsi 

Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  following  pleasine  been  often  denied;  but  no  oneean  have  tie* 

notice  of  these  societies  occurs: — ^'*  When  I  veiled  in  Italr  without  seoiaga  hundred  proofi 

arrived  at  Stuttgard  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  of  it.  I  asked  an  EngUshmaa,  who  had  tamed 

beard,  to  my  pleasing  surprise,  that  the  annl-  Roman  Catholic,  what  was  the  fact;  and  he 

versary  meetings  of  the  WQrtemberg  Biblical  rather  unwillingly  told  me,  that  he  mitht  sot 

Institution,  ana  of  the  Missionary  Society,  were  on  any  account  read  our  tmnslation,  and  mifht 

to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  25th,  in  the  uathe-  not  r«id  even  the  Roman  Catholic  one  withovk 

dral  of  that  capital.    At  ten  o^clock  in  the  express  permission  Ihmi  hie  apiritoal  ansten. 

morning,  I  found  every  part  of  that  vast  and  Moreover,  the  Roman  Catholic  Terrion  nssaUy 

magnificent  building  crowded.    The  President  has  very  copions  notes,  so  tiiaft  it  is  in  sstenl 

of  the  Society,  his    Excellency  the    Privy  volumes,  and  consequeBtlj  a  vety  expeaRve 

Counsellor  Pistorius,  twith  many  dignitaries  book.  This,  in  itself,  wonld  plaoe  it  far  set  sf 

of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  some  city  and  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  popalatten.  I  had 

country  clergymen  and  gentlemen,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  eonversatioB  with  some  Jesutti 

seats  round  the  communion-table.   The  hymns  at  different  times,  and  I  fovnd  tlmt  their  lint 

sung  on  the  occasion,  partly  by  a  choir,  and  aim  was  to  undermine  one*s  simple  relisneeoB 

partly  bv  the  whole  congregation,  were  most  the  Bible,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  levd  ef  the 

appropnate.    A  sermon  was  preached;  BiUes  traditions  of  the  chureh;  in  short,  to  pet  the 

and  Testament  distributed  to  a  number  of  word  of  man  in  the  same  plaoe  at  the  Weri  rf 

young  people  and  adults  who  bad  subscribed  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
for  them;  and  the  Report,  ably  drawn  up,        "At  the  time  of  Ae  Revolution  of  1849,  the 

containing   many  interesting   and   cheering  Bible  Society  made  great  efforts  to  threw  ias 

facts,  was  distinctly  read  by  one  of  the  city  supply  of  several  thousand  Bibles,  whidi  win 

clergy.';  after  which,  I  was  requested  to  ascend  eagerly  received  by  the  people.     When  the 

the  pulpit  and  deliver  a  short  address,  in  which  Pope  was  rsatorsd,  a  commission  was  set  os 

I  related  some  &cts  connected  with  the  most  foot  to  eradicate  this  great  evil;  the  eomisb- 

recent  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  sioners  visited  every  noose  where  tiieie  mt 

Bible  Society.  the  least  likelihood  that  a  BiUe  coeM  be 

*'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  found,  and  searched  the  rooms  through  sod 

anniversary  meeting  of  the  Wurtemberg  Mis-  through,  from  ^e  atties  to  the  eellar,  breskii; 

sionary  Society  was  held,  at  which  one  of  the  open  chests  and  drawers,  in  the  hope  of  fisd- 

prelates  of  our  church,  the  Rev.  Dr  Kapf,  ing  and  destroying  the  Word  of  God;  aed 

delivered  a  most  powerful  address  to  an  au-  whenever  a  Bible  was  found  to  have  beeacoa* 

dience  of  at  least  9000  persons,  of  both  sexes,  cealed,  Uie  owner  of  tiw  house  was  fined  er 

and  all  conditions  of  people,  who  had  assem-  imprisoned,  as  I  was  told,  in  some  esses,  fv 

bled  not  only  from  the  capital,  but  from  vari-  one  or  two  years,  or  even  more, 
ous  parts  of  the  country.    Many  of  the  pea-         **  At  Florenoe  likewise,  the  Bible  Societr 

sants  contribute  not  only  money,  but  also  made  great  efforts,  and  with  striking  snecesi. 

send  large  portions  of  dried  fruit  to  the  dif-  But  there,  too,  the  government  has  new  let  its 

ferent  missionary  stations,  and  evince  in  a  face  unflinchingly  against  that  misehieToaa, 

variety  of  ways  their  cordial  interest  in  the  hateful  book,  the  Bible,  and  thev  are  doiaf  all 

concerns  of  both  Societies.     An  excellent  ex-  they  can  to  silence  the  wiee  of  tne  Most  Hifk 

ample  is  set  to  them  by  his  Majesty  the  King  Perhaps  vou  have  heard  the  name  ef  C^aai 

(who  haa  contributed  for  a  number  of  years  Quiccisfdini ;  I  made  his  acquaiatanee  at  Fle- 

the  annual  sum  of  500  florins  to  the  Bible  rence,  and  i  never  met  a  more  pleanng ,  bm* 

Society),  by  the  Queen,  and  by  the  illustrious  sensible,  sobe^minded  msa.  By  tiie  ccatisw 

mother  of  her  Majesty,  who  has  long  taken  a  study  of  the  Bible  he  was  led  to  reneoace  tfa« 

most  lively  and  active  part  in  the  cause  of  errors  of  Popery,  and  to  become  a  meet  aeiw^ 

humanity  and  Christianity.    A  brench  Bible  Protestant;  and  he  was  the  head  of  a  body* 

Association  was  formed  in  her  palace  many  men  of  similar  opinion^    Doriag  the  Bsftds- 

years  ago,  and  when  Bible  or  missionary  tion  of  1846-0,  wis  was  veiy  weU.  Thaeees- 

friends  are  deputed  to  attend  the  anniversary  cellent  people  could  get  the  Bible  feeely;  thy 

meetings,  she  entertains  them  in  the  most  con-  used  to  meet  together  almost  dally,  to  ><*** 

descending  and  hospitable  manner.    I  had  the  and  pray,  and  worship  God,  and  their  shain 

pleasure  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  meet,  not  increased  rapidly.   Bat  when  the  Giend  Den 

only  herself— still  fully  alive  to  all  that  con-  was  ninslated  he  eloe«l  their efcnt6h,hBBi^ 

tribute  to  the  relief  of  both  temporal  and  spi-  and  imprisoned  two  of  their  mhsiil— j  *'' 

ntaaL  McenltiM,  Kving  In  »  plain,  ample  nrnd^UpeMlforthraimaM^Mi — ^-^"^ 
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othen*  hoiiws  and  read  the  Bible  together,  though,  uolaekiljr,  there  is  no  *  native  indtu- 
Count  Gnicciardini  met  one  evenine  two  or  try,'*  bnt  only  *  native  idleness*  to  protect, 
three  friends,  and  their  minds  being  full  of  r*-  Manu&ctnres  there  are  none — except,  indeed, 
lieioas  feeling,  they  could  not  refrain  from  of  artistic  and  ornamental  wares,  cameos  and 
taking  oat  their  Bibles  and  reading' a  chapter;  mosaies,  and  such  things,  which  are  bought  by 
this  was  discovered,  and  they  were  imprisoned  the  foreigners  who  always  crowd  Rome  la  the 
first,  and  then  buiished  from  their  country,  and  winter;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  in  the 
heavily  fined.  lowest  possible  state— vest  tracts  of  land  lying 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  eafemess  of  man^  of    almost  desolate,  which  once  teemed  with  ba- 
the people  to  obtain  the  Bible,  I  may  mention     man  and  vegetable  life, 
that  I  was  told  at  Florence  that  a  Bible  had        "  All  authorities  agree  that  nothing  can  ex- 
been  lent  by  one  of  Count   Guicciardini's     ceedthestapidity  of  we  whole  judioial  system, 
friends  to  some  one  in  a  neighbouring  village,     except  its  scandalous  eormption  and  cruelties. 
It  was  to  be  returned  in  a  week,  but  it  did  not     As  a  slight  glimpse  of  some  of  the  ridiculous 
come  back  for  nearly  a  fortnight;  and  the  ex-     provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  I  may  mention 
cuse  the  person  gave  for  his  delay  was,  that     that  when  in  Rome  the  first  time,  our  Italian 
two  or  three  young  men  of  the  village  had     servant  came  running  into  the  house  one  day, 
been  copyine  it  night  and  day,  so  that  when  it     looking  much  agitated,  and  told  us  that  he  had 
was  retarnea,  they  might  still  have  the  Word     just  seen  a  man  step  up  behind  a  woman  and 
of  God  among  them ;  and  they  could  not  finish     stab  her  to  the  heart  with  bis  stiletto,  and  then 
their  work  by  the  appointed  day.    There  is  a     quietly  walk  ofif.    *  What !'  said  we,  *  and  did 
large  trade  done  at  Florence  in  caviare,  made     not  you  try  to  stop  him,  or  try  to  help  the 
from  the  roe  of  the  sturffeon,  and  just  before  I     woman ?*  Oh,  no;  he  had  instantly  run  away, 
was  at  Florence  some  Bibles  were  secretly  im-     and  so  had  all  the  other  Italians  present,  among 
ported  at  the  bottom  of  the  casks  of  caviare,     them  two  or  three  soldiers.   And  why?  Why, 
where  ofcourse  the  custom-house  officers  never     because  the  law  ordains,  that  whosoever  is 
dreamt  of  looking  for  them.    W bat  a  contrast     found  nearest  to  a  murdered  body  by  the  police, 
is  this  to  England,  with  a  capital  Bible  to  be     is  to  be  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  beinp;  the 
had  for  tenpence  in  any  bookseller's  shop  I     murderer;  and  to  be  taken  up  on  suspicion  is 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  but  a  small     no  light  matter  at  Rome— for  bul  is  a  thing 
thing  to  hear  the  Word,  unless  we  have  in-     unknown— and  suspected  criminals  often  lie 
crease  of  grace  to  hear  it  meekly,  and  to  receive     in  prison  for  months  and  months,  and  some- 
it  with  pure  affection,  that  we  may  bring  forth     times  for  a  year  or  more,  before  their  trial 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  comes  on. 

*'  I  made  the  acquaintance,  while  there,  of  **  Trade  at  Rome  is  harassed  to  death  by  a 
a  young  Neapolitan  baron,  who  had  become  multitude  of  absurd  arrangements;  by  very 
converted  from  Popery  by  au  earnest  study  of  high  tariffs,  by  premiums,  monopolies,  and 
the  Word  of  God;  but  this  had  forced  him  to  privileges.  As  an  example  of  these  last,  the 
fly  from  his  country,  and  when  I  saw  him  he  trade  of  refining  sugar  was  sold  by  the  govern- 
was  in  great  distress,  for  the  Neapolitan  Go-  ment  of  the  late  Pope  to  a  single  firm— no 
vernment  had  actually  seized  upon  his  young  other  house  might  refine  it — and  yet  this  house 
brother,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  thrown  him  into  could  only  produce  one-tenth  part  of  the  quan- 
prison,  as  they  could  not  get  hold  of  this  here-  tity  requisite  for  consumption.  The  remainder, 
tie,  as  they  called  him,  himself.''— X<c<ur«  on  therefore,  had  to  come  in  from  abroad,  subject 
JtaU,  by  Charles  Jiuxton,  Eiq,  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  ,  .    „      , 

"  But  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  Papal 

Government  has  been  its  police — officious,  bat 
The  Social  Condition  of  Rome.  inefficient ;  meddling,  worrying,  tyrannical, 
"  I  was  often  told  at  Rome  that,  some  years  yet  an  utterly  feeble  instrument  in  the  pre- 
affo,  a  company  of  English  petitioned  to  be  vention  or  detection  of  crime.  In  fact,  m 
allowed  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  Rome  and  Naples  the  police  are  mere  spies, 
are  rich  land,  but  excessively  wet,  and  conse-  and  so  universal  is  the  espionage  that  prevails, 
queotly  most  pestiferous  to  Rome,  and  to  all  that  no  Italian  will  dare  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  country  round.  There  is  no  reason  whaU  politics  or  religion  if  any  other  luiliaa  be  by. 
ever  why  they  should  not  be  drained;  it  could  When  discussing  suchque^tions  with  an  Italian, 
be  easily  done,  and  would  do  great  good  and  he  would  get  up  again  and  again  and  go  to  the 
no  harm;  hut  no— the  Pope  refused.  There  door,  to  see  that  no  one-the  servant,  for  m- 
A L k  :.»-.^«r.»,..»«> :«  *\^m.  *^^^»rr^»  (at     stance — wos  listeninfT  behind  it.    1  was  Uinins 


was  too  inch  improvement  in  the  scheme  for  stance— was  listening  behind  it.    1  was  dining 

his  papal  taste  1     When  Sir  Humphry  Davy  one  day  at  a  hotel  in  the  south  of  Ital^  with 

was  at  Rome  he  spoke  to  the  Pope  about  it,  two  young  Italian  noblemen,  when  in  the 

beirgiDg  him  to  give  the  required  permission,  course  of  conversation  one  of  them,  a  lad  of 

•8kr,'»pliedGr4ory,'ifQodhadwishedthese  nineteen  or  twenty,  began  Ulking  lightly  of 

nar^  to  be  drained,  he  would  have  drained  the  Pope,  and  saymg  he  had  not  been  to  con- 

them   himself  1 '      The  same  Gregory  XVI.  fession  for  three  months  before.    At  that  mo- 

wonid  not  allow  banks  to  be  formed,  though  ment  we  heard  a  movement  outside  the  door, 

such  an  important  aid  to  trade;  nor  would  he  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  anxiety  and  agi- 

tolerate  agricultural  or  industrial  associations;  tatiou  into  which  the  youn^  men  were  thrown 

and  he  publicly  proclaimed  his  aversion  to  under  the  idea  that  possbibly  they  hod  been 

T«ln»uU;and  not  only  procUimed  his  aversion  overheard.  The  lad,  though  the  most  garrulous 

but  acud  on  it,  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  fellow  in  the  world,  was  completely  silenced. 

bo  made  in  his  dominions.    It  is  hardly  neces-  They  kept  lookmg  at  each  other  m  real  alarm. 

Bftrr  to  add,  that  the  principle  of  •  protection  evidently  not  knowing  whether  the  poUce 

to  nndT«  industiy*  ii  zwnpant  at  Borne—  might  not  be  coming  to  seize  them.].       ^^j^ 
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*'  When  the  French  invaded  ItaW  at  the  and  others  in  similar  strenjj^th.    One  missioD- 

end  of  the  last  century^  they  effected  a  com-  aiy   gives  returns  *  showing  an  increase  of 

plete  and  most  admirable  reform  in  the  whole  seven  hundred  and  ninety- seven  during  the 

code  of  Roman  law.    In  other  words,  they  year;^  another   says,    *  no  fewer   than  one 

swept  away  all  the  elaborate  and  ponderous  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  souli  have 

absurdities  which  had  been  accumulating  for  embraced  the  Christian  religion  during  die 

centuries  and  centuries  into  one  huge  conglo-  last  six  months.*    Another  shows  *  an  in- 

meration  of  humbug,  and  replaced  it  by  the  crease  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 

simple,  clear,  and  sensible  proviiions  of  the  souls  brought,  in  one  vear,  out  of  the  darkness 

Code  Napoleon.    This  was  felt  to  be  a  benefit  of   heathenism  to  the  light  of  the  goepeL* 

of  the  greatest  magnitude;  but  no  sooner  had  Another  states,  *  by  comparing  the  returns  for 

the  French  dominion  fallen,  than  the  Pope  re-  1844,  with  those  of  the  past  year,  there  is  an 

stored  the  old  laws  and  the  old  legal  machi-  increase  of  a  thousand  converts.*    The  bishop 

nery,  with  all  the  incredible  mischiefs,  which  of  Madras  says,  '  In  four  years  and  a  half 

they  caused;  and  the  effect  is,  that  justice  is  the  Christian  community  of  Tinnevdly  has 

an  article  not  to  be  had  in  Rome— except  for  doubled  itself,  the  increase  during  that  period 

money.  being  equal  to  the  total  increase  of  fifty-four 

"  Again;  the  first  time  I  was  in  Rome  my  years  that  preceded  it'  The  converts  are  of 
father  obtained  leave  to  examine  the  state  of  two  classes,  the  baptized  and  those  under  in< 
the  prisons.  The  Government  professed  the  atruction,— that  is,  who  have  renounced  hea- 
utmost  eagerness  to  obtain  information  from  thenism,  but  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to 
him  as  to  the  abuses  that  he  found,  and  sug-  baptism.  After  an  extraordinary  mov^ent. 
ffestions  for  improvement;  and  after  receiving  by  which,  in  four  years,  eighteen  thousand 
his  report,  they  gave  orders  for  all  sorts  of  ex-  persons  had  renounced  idolatry,  the  heathen 
cellent  reforms.  This  seemed  very  grand :  the  became  enraged,  and  anciently  persecuted  the 
only  fault  of  it  was,  that  no  sooner  had  niy  converts.  During  these  severities  many  who 
father  left  Rome  than  (as  we  afterwards  heard)  had  been  baptized  drew  back;  but  even  then 
a  private  order  was  issued  to  qu&sh  all  these  the  number  of  the  baptized  steadily  increased, 
changes,  and  rearrange  every  thins:  in  its  old  and  now  the  prospects  are  brighter  than  ever, 
state  of  confusion.  The  whole  thing  had  merely  One  missionary  makes  a  statement  very  re- 
been  a  piece  of  papal  *  soft  sawder,*  to  give  the  markable  for  India  '.—'There  are  compara- 
Government  a  good  name  with  the  English.  tively  few  heathen  in  the  eight  villages  form- 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thatjhe  Popes  never  ing  the  Athiiseyapooram  district*  Again,*  At 


to  vaccination  against  the  smallpox;  he  gave  monk.  Though  these  converts  are  poor,— not 
unlimited  power  to  make  entails  on  land;  he  as  poverty  is  understood  in  England,  but  as  it 
made  stringent  game  and  fishery  laws;  he  en>  jg  understood  in  India,  where  the  wages  of  one 
joined  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  of  our  mechanics  would  be  a  gentleman ^s  re- 
courts  of  law,  so  that  the  prisouer.s  could  not  venue, — they  have  liberally  raided  subycrip- 
tell  what  the  lawyers  were  Baying.  He  forbade  tions  for  *  Poor  Funds,  Tract  and  Book  So- 
the  Jews  to  hold  any  real  property,  and  forced  deties,*  and  other  charitable  and  religions  ob- 
them  to  sell  all  they  had,  and  revived  sundry  jects.*  Several  substantial  churches  have  been 
cruel  and  offensive  usages  concerning  them,  built  by  their  own  money,  some  villages  rais- 
This  is  a  true  specimen  of  Papal  reforms.  ing  as  much  as  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  live 
♦•  The  people  feel  most  bitterly  the  state  of  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  (foity-five  or  fifly- 
thraldom  and  degradation  in  which  they  are  five  pounds),  sums,  I  will  venture  to  sty,  that 
held,  and  nothing  but  the  pby»ical  force  of  qo  one  would  have  imagined  it  possible  to 
Austria  and  of  h  ranee  keeps  down  an  imme-  raise  for  any  disinterested  object  It  is  to  be 
diate  outbreak.  At  Rome  the  Pope  is  de-  regretted  that  the  returns  do  not  enable  us  to 
tested.  The  people  feel  that  he  has  acted  the  specify  exactly  the  number  of  baptized  con- 
part  of  a  traitor  :  having  known  so  well  what  verts;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  they  must  be 
it  was  right  to  do,  and  actually  begun  in  the  nearly  thirty  thousand,  or  about  one  thousand 
right  course ;  and  yet  now  he  uses  the  whole  qu  the  average,  under  the  care  of  each  mis- 
of  his  power  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  gionary.  The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  such  a 
wholeof  his  influence  elsewhere,  to  prevent  any  view  of  the  present  opening  in  Tinnevelly. 
thing  like  progress  or  improvement.^* — Lecture  that  he  does  not  doubt  that  any  additiockl 
on  lUilif,  hy  C/iurks  Buxloiif  Esq^,  missionaries  sent  thither  would  each  *  collect 

^^____  around  him  a  congrecation  of  one  thousand  or 

one  thousand  five  hundred  souls  in  a  few 

India.  months.*    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  so- 
cieties whose  labours  have  been  so  blessed  of 

THE  CHURCH  hibSION  IN  TINNEVELLY.  the  Lord,  may  be  enabled  to  prosecute,  with 

« rp .,«                  *v      v  u     •          1         ^««  still  greater  strength,  the  glorious  ba^ainga 

*  This  provmce,  though  having  only  a  popu-  ,^   made."-5lrJA»rV  J/wswfi  toCA# M^ 

lation  under  a  million,  has  received  special  care  ^ 
from  the  two  societies   connected  with  the 

Church  of  England;  which,  taken  together,  - 

have  there  at  present  about  thirty  missionaries.  "                                     " 

On  one  station  we  find  a  missionary  nine  na-  Jobnston«  &    HirKxaa.   IM  Hifli 

tive  catechists,  and  twenty-eight  native  teach-  '^  street;  and  publUhed  b?  them  at  »  Priae«» 

crs;  on  another,  a  missionary,  sixteen  native  street,  Rdinburgfa.     And  sold  by  the ^ Book* 

catechists,  and  twenty-four  native  teachers,  lelieri  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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PASTORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  Theological  Institute  in  Christendom  so  perfectlj 
equipped  as  the  Free  Church  College  in  Edinhuigh.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  every  thing  is  taught  there  which  might  he  comprehended  in  a 
theological  course.  Were  that  the  case,. we  should  have  more  than  one  ad- 
ditional chair,  and  other  appliances  besides  those  now  so  admirably  employed 
would  be  enlisted  in  the  training  of  our  ministers.  But  what  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  the  thorough  equipment  of  our  Theological  College,  is 
that  the  yaried  powers  and  attainments  of  the  professorial  staff  place  them 
second  to  none  in  Christendom  in  their  influence  on  the  rising  race  of  pas- 
tors, or  their  power  to  mould  the  minds  of  those  who  in  their  turn  are 
to  mould  the  minds  of  myriads  in  the  coming  generation. 

But  this  all  conceded  to  its  fullest  extent,  we  own  that  in  seeking  the 
good  of  our  Zion,  there  are  some  desiderata  in  regard  to  our  great  central 
Institution  to  which  our  mind  has  often  turned  with  a  strong,  or  even 
anxious  desire.  In  this  paper  we  would  lay  before  our  readers  our  general 
Tiews  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  a  subsequent  notice  we  may  submit  some 
further  details  upon  this  topic — which  we  deem  of  rital  importance,  whether 
Tiewed  in  regard  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  general,  or  our  section  of  the 
church  in  particular. 

What  we  point  to  in  these  remarks  is  the  strictly  pastoral  department  of 
a  Christian  minister's  duty.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  a  proyision  has  yet 
been  made  for  training  a  race  oipcuiors^  to  any  extent  adequate  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  department  of  a  minister's  fnnctions.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  part  of  our  theological  course  devoted  to  certain  of  the  duties  of 
the  pastorate;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  opportunities  are  taken  by 
our  professors  from  time  to  time  to  give  hints  that  will  be  of  great  service  in 
the  dischaige  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  But  to  confine  the  training  ot 
pastors,  as  such,  to  a  few  lectures  in  an  extensive  course,  or  occasional  hmts, 
as  opportunity  occurs,  is  an  arrangement  which  cannot  do  full  justice  to  such 
a  subject  The  department  is  one  which  we  think  should  stand  prominentiy 
and  signally  out  in  the  training  of  ministers. 

Perhaps  the  origin  of  the  existing  state  of  matters  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
idea  that  purely  pastoral  duties  belong  to  a  class  which  must  be  learned  by 
experience  and  practice,  not  by  any  formal  lessons,  or  mere  indoctrination. 
Aad  no  doubt  there  is  truth  in  that  Never  will  any  minister  acquire 
either  a  pastor's  heart  or  a  pastor's  necessary  tact»  in  any  school  but  that  of 
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practical,  personal  experience.     He  must  be  in  contact  with  souls  and  con- 
sciences.    Ho  must  see  the  sick,  and  watch  by  the  dying,  and  comfort 
those  who  mourn  for  the  dead,  or  no  lessons  of  even  the  most  apostolic 
man  could  ever  furnish  him  for  his  high  functions.     But  still  we  thiuk  that 
were  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  duties  of  a  minister  of  Christ  valued  as 
they  ought  to  be,  a  much  more  prominent  place  would  be  assigned  to  them 
in  the  training  of  our  future  pastors.     It  may  not  be  possible  to  impart  tact 
and  tenderness  by  any  series  of  lessons  or  formal  teaching,  but  great  geoeral 
principles  could  be  taught,  and  ought  to  be  so.     The  result  of  experience 
might  be  communicated  from  the  elder  to  the  younger;  that  is,  from  the 
professor  in  his  chair  to  the  student  on  his  bench.     The  essentiality  of 
strictly  pastoral  assiduities  should  be  enforced,  their  importance  pointed  out, 
and  general  rules  for  their  right  conduct  laid  down.     As  there  is  a  clinical 
department  in  studying  the  art  of  alleviating  bodily  disease,  so  should  there 
be  a  clinical  department  in  studying  how  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  more 
fatal  disease  of  the  soul ;  and  without  this  we  fear  that  the  application  of 
the  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reception  of  it  on  the  other,  will  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances  neither  be  very  warm,  nor  veiy  influential. 

The  mter- connection  of  the  pastoral  and  the  preadiing  functions  is  too 
apparent  to  need  more  than  a  passing  notice.     Fenelon  has  not  merelj 
recognised  that  connection  in  his  '^-Dialogues  on  Eloquence,"  bnt  has  broadJj 
stated  that  ^'  in  general,  only  pastors  should  be  allowed  to  preach."    He 
aigues  for  that  arrangement  on  principles  which  can  scarody  be  gainsaid— 
on  the  advantage  of  experience,  of  observation  of  character,  of  opportunities 
for  detecting  the  self-deceptions  which  men  practise,  the  refuffcs  of  lies  to 
which  they  flee,  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  &e  biasses  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  may  be  known 
theoretically,  but  cannot  be  felt  aright  without  personal  observation ;  ^^ 
garding  which  men  may  speculate  with  transcendent  power,  but  which  so 
mere  speculation  can  bring  home  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  a  common  con- 
gregation.    For  such  duties,  nothing  can  fiilly  furnish  any  man  bat  the 
skill,  and  the  tact,  and  the  love  of  one  who  has  studied  souls,  or  prescribeii 
for  them  throughout  the  week,  and  is  therefore  wise  to  reprove,  rebnke, 
exhort,  with  all  long-suflering  and  patience  in  the  great  oongr^ation.    To 
be  in  contact  with  individual  souls  and  consciences,  to  see  sin  and  misefj 
&ce  to  face,  to  study  all  their  phases,  or  track  diem  through  all  their 
labyrinths, — ^that  we  hold  to  be  the  daily  duty  of  a  pastor ;  it  is  that  which 
renders  him  wise,  by  the  the  l^irit's  blessing,  to  win  sonls,  vrise  to  preacK 
80  as  rightly  to  £vide  the  word  of  life,  and  give  to  each  a  portion  in  doe 
season.     Next  to  the  Bible,  the  most  admiiable  study  for  a  pastor  it  ^^ 
soul  and  the  conscience  of  living  man,  and  for  that,  we  think,  not  even  the 
Bible  can  serve  as  a  substitute. 

But  all  this  is  too  general.    It  ts  requisite  to  form  an  exact  ides  of  3 
pastor,  if  we  would  give  to  the  pastoral  fimction  its  due  prominence  in  the 
training  of  our  ministers.     And  what  or  who  is  a  Ptetor  ?     Not  one  «ho 
fnerel^  preaches,  though  it  be  with  all  the  power  and  all  the  farilhasce  c: 
the  great  preacher  who  has  lately  passed  away  from  among  ua.    Not  a  mere 
lecturer,  such  as  is  too  common  in  some  places  in  the  south  of  oar  isbn-     , 
Not  a  stipendiary,  who  merely  announces  a  certain  number  of  doctrine 
or  enforces  a  certain  number  of  duties,  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  dir. 
All  these  things  may  be  done,  and  done  with  power,  but  all  thev  do  not 
make  a  pastor,  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  full  meaning  of  Ike  iapDetMs. 
I' Feed  my  sheep.''    Nay ;  the  diseased  must  be  strnigtlieBed,  tiw  ack  a^ 
be  healed,  that  which  is  broken  must  be  boond  up,  that  iridck  u  ^b^ 
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away  nnisl  be  brought  agam,  tbat  which  is  lost  most  be  aotight.  Such  are 
ExeiaePs  qualifications  ai  a  pastor,  and  where  these  are  not  possessed  in 
some  good  measure,  we  maj  hare  learned  preacherSi  we  may  haye  sound 
diTines,  we  maj  have  men  in  whose  logic  there  is  no  fallacy,  or  whose 
scholastic  attainments  amonnt  to  a  '*  good  decree ;"  but,  while  these  are 
the  only  qualifications,  we  have  not  pastors.  The  pastor  is  one  who  feeds, 
who  t^ds,  who  follows  the  flock  to  the  daric  mountains  where  they  are 
prone  to  stumble,  who  protects  and  who  carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom. 
That  these  things  cannot  be  done  in  a  pulpit,  is  manifest ;  and  yet  unless 
they  be  done,  the  pastoral  Amotion  is  merged  in  some  more  showy  or  moire 
ettractiye  work. 

It  is  neyer  to  be  doubted  that  a  pastor  requires  all  the  attainments  of  the 
highest  theology,  if  he  would  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  work.     All 
that  we  assert  is,  that  these  high  attainments  can  be  no  substitute  for  pastoral 
doty,  properly  so  called, — ^no  excuse  for  its  omission,  no  palliative  to  the  con- 
science of  that  watchman  who  neglects  to  watch  for  souls.     There  are  spe- 
cial cases,  and  we  could  name  more  than  one  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land.   But  we  are  not  referring  to  specialties.     We  speak  of  the  broad  and 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Christian  pastorate-— characteristics  which  we 
venture  to  think  should  be  cultivated  with  more  care  than  they  have  ever 
yet  received,  even  in  Scotland,  if  we  would  send  forth  a  race  of  men  thoroughly 
prepared  to  work  out  the  high  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  an  age 
like  ours.     ^'  A  house-going  minister  makes  a  church^going  people,"  was 
one  of  the  ready-made  aphorisms  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  this  subject ;  and  like 
many  of  the  sayings  which  he  has  common-placed,  it  embodies  at  once  the 
soundness  of  scriptural  truth  and  of  sanctified  common  sense.     If  a  pastor 
had  to  deal  with  men  only  in  masses,  the  pulpit  is  his  sphere  ;  but  as  it  is 
with  individuals,  with  men  in  detail,  man  by  man  and  soul  by  soul,  that  a 
pastor  must  transact,  his  tmining  should  be  adapted  to  that  end,  and  if  not 
to  adapted,  it  is,  to  our  mind,  largely  defective. 

But  as  we  meditate  on  this  subject,  fresh  views  of  its  importance  rise  up 
in  teeming  abundance  before  us.     Who  would  venture  to  send  forth  a  mere 
theologian  to  the  work  of  dealing  in  private,  and  figice  to  face  with  uncon- 
verted souls,  dead  perhaps  to  God  and  all  his  righteous  claims,  without 
some  training  to  fit  that  theologian  for  that  specific  employment  ?     Who 
would  venture  to  send  him  among  the  awakened  and  the  conscience  stricken, 
w^ith  no  guide  but  the  knowledge  of  a  theological  system,  to  grope  his  way 
in  ignorance,  and  be  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsibi- 
lity which  he  could  not  discharge,  or  the  solemnity  of  a  position  for  which 
he  was  unprepared?     Who  that  knows  the  difficulty  of  managing  the 
tronbled  soul,  and  the  tact  that  is  often  required  to  keep  it  from  presumption 
on  the  one  hand,  or  despair  on  the  other,  would  venture  the  eternal  interests 
of  such  a  soul  in  the  bands  of  some  inexperienced  divine  ?     Who  that  has 
seen  the  formalist  entrenched  behind  his  orthodoxy,  and  bidding  a  self-com- 
placent defiance  to  all  attempts  to  dislodge  him,  would  peril  that  man's 
eternal  wellbeing  on  the  efforts  of  one  who  was  left  to  his  own  experiment- 
ing to  find  out  the  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  soul  ?  We  are  far  firom  adopt- 
ing the  sentiments  of  a  German  theologian,  that  *'  public  preaching  is  the 
least  important  part  of  the  pastoral  office,  the  part  which  can  be   most 
easily  dispensed  with."    Such  a  maxim  is  alike  opposed  to  Scripture  and 
to   experience;   but  to  substitute  mere  public  preaching,  or  the  training 
?rhicli  fits  for  that,  in  the  place  of  watching  in  season  and  out  of  season  for 
ndiricbaai  icdb^  seems  tiot  unlikely  to  firus&ate,  to  a  large  extent,  the  high 
of  the  Christian  numstiy. 
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It  is*  unquestionably  trae  that  ere  the  pastoral  function,  properly  so  called 
can  be  discharged  aright,*  there  must  be  some  relish  for  it ;  it  caonot  be 
done  coldly  as  a. duty — there  must  be  a  liking,  an  aptitude,  a  zeal  in  its  dis- 
charge.* .It  is  no  .less  true,  that  there  are  cases  not  a  few  in  which  that  lik- 
ings, or  that  aptitude,  or  that  zeal,  do  not  naturally  exist ;  the  work  is  strange, 
difBjCult,  and  xmwelcome ;  but  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  renture 
to  think  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  purely  pastoral,  in  tbe 
training.of  our  nsing  ministry.   The  lilting  should  be  produced  by  the  inculca- 
tion of  the'duty.    The  aptitude  should  be  taught  by  lessons  suited  to  produce 
that  result.  '  The  zeal  should  be  stimulated  by. picturing  the  blessed  effects 
which  flow  from  the  function — ^the  double  blessing,  first  to  him  who  tends, 
.  apd;BecondIy.to.him  who. is  tended.    -After  all,  there  may  be  difficulties. 
Doorsmaj  sometimes  be  closed.'  Heartsmay  sometimes  be  sealed.  Consciences 
may  sometimes  be  seared.    The  dying  may  think  that  the  pastor  has  come  to 
.  administer  a  yiaticum  on  the  one  hand,  or  torment  him  before  his  time  on  the 
.  other.    The  sullen  may  repel,  or  the  infidel  may  mock,  and  were  the  pastors 
.  functions  a  matter  of  taste,  all  these  might  have  their,  weight    But  that  fimc- 
.  tion  is  not  a  matter  of  .taste. .  It  is  a  divine  appointment,  and  involves  the 
.  life  or  death  of  souls.     Love  to  souls,  then,  will  stimulate  him  in  whom  it 
reigns  even  to  take  up  his  cross,  and  press,  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  af^ 
•  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.     It  will  soon  be  found  that  the  affection  of  a  loyiog 
.  Christian  heart  will  thaw  all  coldness,  will  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  open 
a  patent  way  into  souls  which  once  seemed  hermetically  sealed  against  the 
truth.     If  the  pulpit,  be  the  way  to  the  conscience  and  the  understanding, 
.it  is  the  household  visit  that  opens  the  heart  to  the  pastor. 

No  doubtj  such  employment  as  that  of  the  house-going  pastor  has  fcr 
attractions  for  our  vanity,^or  few  incentives  to  our  self-love.  There^  the  mici- 
ster  is  not  surrounded  by  listening  crowds^the  one  centre  of  attractioc 
to  all,  and  of  admiration  perhaps,  or  love,  to  not  a  few.  He  is  net 
placed  upon  the  public  platform  where  the  .plaudits  of  thousands  fire  and 
Animate  till  the  whole  soul  be  a-glpw.  The  pastor,  as  such,  has  geneiallj 
to  do  good  by  stealth.  He  has  to  labour  often  among. the  outcast.  He 
has  no  eye  upon  him  but  the  flame- bright  one.  He  hears  no.  plaiidit  hot 
that  of  his  conscience,  and  of  Him  who  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alirar." 
I3ut  far  more  ennobling  tbat,  than  the  applause  which  may  prove  a  snare, 
which  may  dazzle  till  the  mind  become  spiritually  dark,  as  the  lightning 
has  caused  blindness  by  its  brilliance.  The  more  quiet  and  tmobtmsiTe  the 
pastor's  work,  the  more  will  he  love  it  who  loves  souls,  and  we  are  sati8fie<i 
that  he  will  find  his  rich  reward  in  the  immortals  which  will  thus  be  giwfl 
him  for  his  hire.  All  romance  and  all  idealizing  apart,  we  are  satisfied 
that  some  of  the  happiest  moments  enjoyed  by  man  on  earth  are  those 
which  accompany  the  consciousness  of  having  been  helped  to  unfetter  some 
exercised  soul,  which  was  hiding  in  loneliness  the  arrow  of  conTidioa 
that  seemed  to  threaten  its  existence. 

But  for  the  present  we  must  pause.     We  have  already  said  that  in 
another  paper  we  may  recur  to  this  subject.     Meanwhile,  we  cannot  hut 
notice  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  practically  effective  ministry,  the  duties  of 
the  pastor  must  become  prominent  in  its  training.     How  shall  we  point 
the  truth  with  most  telling  effect?     How  shall  we  get  access  to  the  sob! 
that  is  dead,  or  the  conscience  that  is  seared  ?  What  course  must  we  pursue, 
not  merely  as  preachers — momentous  as  that  function  is— but,  moreorcr,  as 
pastors,  watching  for  souls,  winning  them,  warning  them,  leading,  comfort- 
ing, and  supportuig  them  ?     Our  times  are  peculiar how  axe  we  to  adapt 

our  endeavours  to  them  ?    There  are  myriads  lapsed  beyond  Ae  reach  of 
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the  pulpit — how  can  we  best  and  most  successfully  ''compel  them  to  cohie  ' 
in  ?  "     Some  scowl  diefiance  at  us  and  the  Bible— rhow  may  they  be  tamed  ? 
Some  betray  both  it  and  their  own  souls  with  a  kiss— how  may  they  be  un- 
masked ?  Are  we  to  be  left  to  grope  our  own  darkling  way  to  the  answer  to 
these  and  a  thousand  earnest  queries  ?  or  are  our  masters  in  Israel  to  tell  us 
how  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  so  as  to  speed  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
truth  ?  We  are  in  a  world  of  realities.  Sin  is  real,  and  we  find  that  the  accom- 
plishments  of  a  scholar  are  not  enough  to  help  us  to  grapple  with  it.    Misery  . 
is.  real.     Death  is  real — the  second  death  is  terrifically  real,  and  how  can 
we  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  warding  off  such  misery  from  man  ?     To  these 
queries  we  think  a  specific  answer  should  be  given,  and  it  can  be  giVen.  • 
in  addition  to  all  our  present  appliances-^\ve  repeat  iU  in  addition — the . 
duties  of  the  strictly  pastoral  function  should  be  prominently- pressed  on 
the  notice  of  our  rising  ministers.     Never  till  then,  we  believe,  will  a  min- 
istry adapted  to  our  times,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ministry  on  a  right  scrip-  < 
tural  model,  be  sent  out  to  labour,  among  men. 
!  We  might  reinforce  these  sentiments  by  the  opinions  of  many  in  all  the 
Christian  churches.     In  America  no  small  degree  of  attention  is  given,  in  . 
some  places,  to  pastoral  theology.     In  Germany,  treatise  upon  treatise  > 
abound  upon  the  subject.     In  Switzerland  it  is  a  prominent  topic,  and  one : 
of  the  last  published  of  the  labours  of  Yinet  is  a  noble  contribution  to  this 
department.*     To  some  of  his  pregnant  sentences  we  may  hereafter  refer. 
Meanwhile,  we  close  with  the  remark  that  he  rightly  regards  the  pastorate, 
as  "  forming  a  separate  region  of  practical  theology,  a  special  object  ofsivdy^  • 
According  to  him  ^Uhe  man  of  the  soul  and  eternity"  is  ^'the  magistrate  for 
consciences,  tlie  counsellor  of  benevolence  and  peace,  representing  the  highest 
eleinent  in  social  existence  ;  "  and  he  argues  with  a  power  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid  for  the  right  training  and  discipline  of  those  who  are  to  exercise 
such  functions. 
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.        VL — THE  APPLICATIONS  MADE  IN  THK  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS —       ^ 

CONCLUSION.  .  , 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has,  in  this  countryv  been  usually  regarded  as  •' 
an  inspired  production  of  the  Apostle  P^iil.  This  opinion,  however,  has ' 
never  been  universally  acquiesced  in.  The  early  church  itself  appears  to  have ' 
been  divided  on  the  subject,— 4he  Greek  or  Eastern  church  generally  as-* 
cribing  it  to  St  Paul,  and  the  Western  regarding  it  as  the  production  of  some  • 
other  person.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ' 
century,  the  opinion  became  almost  univeiisal,  that  it  had  proceeded  from* 
the  pen  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  But  in  more  modern  times,  very  ■ 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  again  prevailed;  and  on  the  continent,  the 
preponderance  among  the  more  learned  commentators  has  rather  been  in* 
fovour  of  some' other  person  than  Paul^ — probably  Luke,  Timothy,  Apollos, 
or  Clement.  The  chief  source  of  this  disposition  to  find  another  author  • 
than  Paul,  arises  from  the  marked  difference  in  the  style  of  this  epistle,  as- 
compared: with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle — a  difference  so* 
marked,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  original  not 
^0  be  struck  with  it,  and  the  more  noticeable  as  the  much  pur«:  Greek  idiom 

v-^^v^ry  ttudent  In  divinity  tbould  ctudy  *'Pa«torml  Theologj.  the  Theory  of  a  Ooqiet  Mitifttry," 
(....!  '^V  J'liM'e  i»  very  much  in  It  that  li  profound,  enlightened,  and  perraded  by  a  noble  love  of 
i^uui  and  offtoulf.    Itbaajuitbeeo  traoaUtedandpubUah«dby  Me«ri  CUrk.        '      « 
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that  distinguishes  this  epistle,  is  found  where  we  should  least  have  etpeetei 
itr— in  a  writing  addressed,  not  to  Greek  readers,  as  the  greater  part  of 
Paul's  epistles  were,  but  to  those  whose  natiye  language  was  Sjriac.  Thii 
circumstance  is  so  very  singular  in  itself,  and  so  unlike  the  course  that  is 
usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  that  if  the  epistle  did  proceed  hoBi  the 
apostle,  he  must  have  on  purpose  departed  considerably  from  his  usual 
style,  and  possibly  allowed  this  to  be  chiefly  modelled  by  some  Grecian  co- 
adjutor, and  none  more  likely  than  Luke,  who  went  with  Paul  to  Rome. 
And  we  think  a  sufficient  reason  may  be  discoyered  for  such  a  procedure, 
in  the  jealousy  that  was  entertained  towards  Paul  personally,  among  the^ 
Jewish  churches.  If  the  epistle  had  either  borne  his  name  expressly  on 
its  front,  or  had  been  marked  by  his  well-known  characteristics  of  style, 
the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed  might  hare  been  disposed  to  cast  it 
aside  at  once,  or  would  have  listened  with  prejudiced  feelings  to  the  line 
of  argument,  by  which  it  sought  to  win  them  from  their  dangerous  attach* 
ment  to  the  decayed  formalities  of  Judaism.  Certainly,  the  argument  itself 
no  one  might  have  been  expected  so  readily  to  handle  as  the  Apostle  Paul, 
as  no  one  could  be  supposed  more  deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
object  it  aimed  at.  And  his  very  eagerness  to  attain  this  object  might  quite 
naturally  have  led  him  to  court  the  kind  of  disguise,  which  appears  in  the 
withholding  of  his  name,  and  the  adoption  of  another  style  than  what  was 
properly  his  own. 

The  epistle  abounds  with  references  to  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and 
with  direct  quotations  from  it;  as  was,  indeed,  unavoidable  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  it  discusses.  It  is  in  its  main  theme  a  reasoning  from 
the  Old  to  the  New ;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Jesos 
was  the  Christ  promised  to  the  fathers,  but  rather,  taking  for  granted  this 
as  a  point  mutually  held,  and  showing  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  work,  as  indicated  even  in  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture,,the  completeness  of  his  dispensation  in  itself,  and  the  mingled  folly 
and  danger  of  keeping  up  the  shadowy  services  of  Judaism,  which  had  lost 
all  their  importance  when  their  design  was  accomplished  in  Christ.  To 
continue  still  to  adhere  to  them,  of  necessity  betokened  at  the  very  outset 
defective  views  of  the  superlative  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  tendency  to  look 
to  those  merely  temporary  representations  of  it  for  more  than  they  were 
ever  intended  to  impart ;  and  the  probability  was,  that,  if  persevered  in, 
the  carnal  element  would  carry  it  entirely  over  the  spiritual,  and  complete 
shipwreck  of  the  faith  would  be  made  amid  the  dead  observances  of  an 
obsolete  and  now  doomed  Judaism.  Such  briefly  is  the  aim  and  drift  of 
this  epistle ;  and  it  very  naturally  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  author,  is 
treating  the  subject,  would  make  considerable  use  of  passages  in  OU 
Testament  Scripture  bearing  on  gospel  times ;  that  he  would  lay  especial 
emphasis  on  those  passages  which  either  substantially  implied  or  ei^resslj 
announced  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  Christ's  person,  and  work,  sna 
kingdom ;  and  that  he  would  also  draw  largely  upon  the  accredited  me- 
morials of  the  past  for  warnings  and  expost^ations  against  the  dan^  « 
backsliding  and  apostasy,  and  for  incentives  to  progress  in  the  higbtf 
degrees  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  All  this  we  might  have  expected,  snd 
all  this  we  find,  in  an  epistle  full  of  doctrinal  expositions,  happily  combioed 
I  with  the  earnest  enforcement  of  practical  duty.     But  ^ere  are  son* 

i  peculiarities  in  the  application  of  Old  Testament  passages  that  8[^Msr  is 

the  course  of  the  argument^  which  are  not  to  be  met  with,  at  least  to  ii^ 
same  extent,  in  any  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  csli 
for  some  espkmatioiu   .^^ 
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1.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  peenliarity  in  the  mode  of  selection.  Out  of 
thirtj^two  or  three  pateges  in  all  that  are  quoted  from  the  Scriptures,  no 
fewer  than  sixteen,  or  one-half,  are  taken  firom  the  book  of  Psalms ;  and 
these,  with  onlj  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  two  first  chapters,  comprise 
all  that  are  refeired  to  as  bearing  immediately  on  the  person  or  work  of 
Christ  There  is  something  Terj  8ing^lar  in  Uiis,  and  something,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  which  should  hare  a  degree  of  importance  attached  to  it 
in  connection  with  the  author'^  manner  of  dealing  with  Scripture.  For 
some  reason  or  another  he  felt  himself,  if  not  absolutely  shut  up,  yet  prac- 
tically influenced  to  confine  almost  entirely  his  proof  passages  respecting 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  new  dispensation,  to  such  as  might  be  found  in , 
the  book  of  Psalms.  What  that  reason  might  be  we  can  only  conjecture^ 
or  probably  conclude  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  epistle.  Possibly 
it  arose  fi^m  the  constant  use  made  of  the  psalter  in  the  Jewish  worship, 
whereby  it  was  not  only  rendered  more  lamiliar  to  the  minds  of  the 
Judaising  Christians  than  any  other  portion  of  ancient  Scripture,  but  was 
also  most  naturally  regarded  as  of  special  authority  in  matters  connected 
with  the  devotional  serrice  of  God.  So  that  arguments  drawn  from  this 
source  in  behalf  of  a  more  spiritual  worship,  and  for  the  disuse  of  those 
fleshly  services  with  which  it  had  been  wont  to  be  associated,  could  scarcely 
fsLil  to  tell  with  peculiar  force  on  the  subject  of  controversy-T-might  even 
seem  to  come  like  a  voice  from  the  temple  itself  in  testimony  against  its 
antiquated  usages.  At  all  events,  the  fiict  of  the  apostle  s  quotations  on 
this  point  being  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  psalms,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  resting  on  some  important  consideration  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view.  And  this  being  the  case^  we  should  not  sp  much 
wonder  at  testimonies  respecting  Christ  being  taken  from  passages  there 
where  he  is  not  so  plainly  exhibited,  while  no  reference  is  made  to  others 
in  the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture  more  direct  and  explicit.  The  author 
deemed  it  right  to  draw  his  materials  from  a  limited  field,  and  he  naturally 
used  it  as  far  as  he  properly  could. 

2.  But  does  he  not  use  it  too  far?  Does  he  not  really  seek  for  materials 
in  proof  of  Christ's  personal  or  mediatorial  greatness  where  they  are  not 
to  be  found?  So  it  has  been  supposed;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  another  peculiarity  meets  us  here,  in  the  extent  to  which  the  book 
of  Psalms  is  used  in  this  epistle  for  testimonies  respecting  Christ  Par- 
ticular psalms  are  employed  in  the  discussion  which  are  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament  applied  to  Christ.  Not,  however,  it  should  be. 
observed,  to  the  neglect  of  diose  which  are  elsewhere  applied  to  him ;  not 
as  if  the  author  were  hunting  for  concealed  treasures,  and  making  light  of 
such  as  lay  open  to  his  view.  The  more  remarkable  Messianic  psalms,  the 
2nd,  the  22nd,  the  40th,  the  45th,  the  110th,  are  all  referred  to  at  di£-: 
ferent  places  as  testifying  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  Messiah.  But 
besides  these  (to  which  we  do  not  need  now  to  refer  more  particularly),  wft 
find  in  the  first  chapter  alone  two  other  psalms,  the  97th  and  the  102nd» 
quoted  without  a  note  of  explanation  as  portions  bearing  respect  to  Christ, 
Thus,  at  Ter.  6,  it  is  said,  ^^  W  hen  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into  ttb» 
world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,"  quoting  th» 
latter  clause  of  Ps.  xcvii.  ?•  And  the  concluding  part  of  Ps.  ciL  is  brought 
forward  as  spoken  directly  to  the  Son,  <'  To  the  Son  he  saith.  Thou,  Loxd^ 
in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 
the  works  of  thy  hands,"  &c. 

It  should  be  carefully  remembered,  however,  in  respect  to  the  use  made 
pf  such  passagesi  that  the  apostle  is  not  appealing  to  them  for  the  porpose 
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of  proTing  that  Jesas  was  the  Messiah,  or  that  he  who  became  the  Messiah 
in  the  fulness  of  time  originally  brought  the  nniverse  into  being.  The 
apostle  is  writing  to  persons  who  understood  and  belieyed  these  points^ 
believed  both  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  by  him,  as  God's  Word 
and  Son,  the  worlds  had  been  at  first  made,  as  well  as  redemption  now 
accomplished  for  a  believing  people.  The  question  was,  what  honour  and 
respect  might  be  due  to  him  as  such  ?  and  whether  there  was  not  a  gloir 
in  him  that  overshadowed  and,  in  a  manner,  extinguished  the  glory  of  all 
preceding  revelations?  Now,  for  this  purpose  the  passages  referred  to 
were  perfectly  in  point,  and  contained  a  testimony  which  must  have  been 
quite  valid  with  believing  Hebrews.  According  to  their  belief  al90*(iii 
fact  they  could  not  have  been  in  any  proper  sense  Christians  without 
having  first  come  to  the  belief),  that  the  Messiah  was,  as  to  his  divine  nature, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  immediate  agent  of  Godhead  in  the  creation  of 
the  wotld.  H^ce,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  word  in  the  conclndiog 
portion  of  the  102nd  Psalm,  addressed  to  God  as  the  Creator,  must  hare 
been  held  as  immediately  applicable  to  the  Son ;  it  is  of  necessity  kis 
creative  energy,  and  uncreated,  unchangeable  existence  that  is  there  more 
•directly  celebrated.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who  knows  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  as  the  revealer  of  Godhead  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
of  providence.  And  in  like  manner  the  97th  Psalm,  which  points  to  the 
manifestation  of  God's  power  and  glory  in  the  world,  as  going  to  bring 
discomfiture  on  all  the  worshippers  of  idols,  and  joy  to  the  church.  What 
believer  can  really  doubt  that  this  was  mainly  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Christ  ?  Even  Rabbinical  writers  have  understood 
it  of  Messiah.  There  is  no  other  manifestation  of  God,  either  past  or  to 
come  fitted  to  produce  such  results  but  the  personal  manifestation  given 
in  Christ ;  and  the  call  to  worship  God,  written  in  the  psalm,  was  most 
properly  connected  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word.  When  br 
that  event  the  First-begotten  was  literally  brought  into  the  world,  there  was 
the  loudest  matter-of-fact  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  to  worship  him. 
It  was  only  then,  indeed,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  power  and 
glory  began  to  be  put  forth,  which  the  psalm  announces;  and  the  spiri- 
tuai  results  it  speaks  of  always  appear  according  as  Christ  comes  to  be 
Jmown  and  honoured  as  the  manifested  God. 

But  the  use  made  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  eighth  Psalm  is  thongbt 
by  some  still  more  peculiar  and  difficult  of  explanation.     For  in  that  psalm 
the  gloiy  of  God  is  celebrated  in  the  most  general  way,  as  connected  with 
the  place  and  dignity  of  man  upon  the  earth;  and  how  can  it  be  produced 
as  a  testimony  for  Christ  ?     But  is  it  so  produced  ?     As  far  as  we  can  see* 
the  apostle  does  not  understand  what  is  written  in  that  psalm  as  pointing 
at  all)  directly  or  exclusively,  to  .Christ.     He  is  answering  an  objection, 
which,  though  not  formally  proposed,  yet  was  plainlv  anticipated  as  readr 
to  start  up  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  to  what  he  had  advanced  concemiog 
4he  divine  honour  and  glory  due.  to  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God. 
however  he  may  be  so  when  viewed  simply  in  respect  to  his  divine  natore, 
yet  as  known  to  us  he  was  a  man  like  ourselves;  yea,  a  man  compassed 
about  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  suffering  above. the  common  lot  of 
ilumanity;  and  might  not  the  consideration  of  this  detract  somewhat  from 
ibis  dignity?     Might  it  not  even  be  justly  regarded  as  placing,  him  beloir 
ike  angels  ?     By  no  means,  says  the  apostle,  there  is  a  glory  of  God  con- 
neeted  also  with  man's  estate ;  the  psalmist  was  filled  with  wonder  and 
-idiMcation  at  the  imperfect  indications  he  beheld  of  it  in  his  day,  legardintr 
If  pledges  of  the  more  complete  realizations  of  it  yet  to  come;  and 
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it  must  he  realised  .and  .peifected,  not  in'  connection  with  the  natare  of* 
angels,  but  in  connection- with  the  nature  of  man.    In  allying  hitbself  \yith 
man,  the  Spn.of  God,  indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  b^lowt  the  dignity  of- 
angels,,  but  it  was  only  that  he  might  raise  manhood  to  a  higher, position  • 
eren  than  theirs;  he  humanized  the  Godhead,  that  he  might,  in  a  manner,- 
deify  humanity,  that  is,  raise  it  to  a  participation  in  his  own  peerless  ma-i 
jesty  and  fulness  of  blessing.     In  a  word,  the  lordship  of  this  world,  which 
from  the  first  was  destined  for  man,  and  the  thought  of  which  filled  the 
psalmist  with  rapture  and  astonishment — this,  in  all  its  .perfection  and  com-, 
pleteness,  is  still  to  be  the  inheritance  of  redeemed  man,  because  the  £temal ; 
Son,  as  Redeemer,  has,  by  becoming  man,!  secured  the  title  to  it. for  him- : 
self  and  as  many  as  are  joined  to  him  by  a  living  faith.  .So  that  Christ  has . 
lost  nothing  of  his  proper  glory. by  assuming  the  nature  of  man,  but  has 
simply  made  provision  for  a  redeemed  people  sharing  with  him  in  it.  ' 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  argument  also  that  the  apostle 
refiers  to  a  passage  .in  Isaiah,  which  has  been. thought; not  strictly  appli-. 
cable  to  Christ.     It  is  Isaiah  viii..  17,  18,. where  the  prophet,  in  his  own. 
name  or  another,  says,  ^^  I  will  wait  (or  trust),  upon  the  liord ;  behold,  I  ^nd 
the  children  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  wonders,"  &c. 
The  prophet,  it  has  been  thought,  speaks  there  of  himself,  and  of  his  own. 
proper  children,  as  specially  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  to  encourage  the  people, 
to  trust  in  the  divine  power  and  faithfulness  for.  deliverance.     That,  how- . 
ever,  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  some  would  .have.it.     It  is.  fuUy  as  pro- 
bable, and  the  opinion  is  certainly  growing  anaohg  commentators,  that  the 
prophet  rather  rises  here  above  himself  and  his  children  to  those  whom  they - 
represented,  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  his  spiritual  seed.     For  he* 
Bays  immediately  before,  '^  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  an^ong  jny^ 
disciples,  nnd  I  will  wait,"  &c.    Who  could  speak. thus  of  Atf  disciples,  and. 
command  the  testimony  to  be  bound  up  ?     Sarely  a  higher,  than  Isaiah  is. 
there.     3ut  even  supposing  that  the  prophet  spoke  of  himself,  that  in. what 
follows,  at  least  in  the  words  quoted  here,  he  docs  speak  of  himself  and  his 
own  children;  yet,  as  these   must  unquestionably  have  been  viewed  as 
personating  the  Immanuel  and  his  spiritual. offspring,  the  passage,  even  in 
that  view  of  it,  was  a  perfectly  valid  piroof  of  the  point  for  which  it  is, 
qaoted.     It  plainly  indicates  a  oneness  of  nature  in  the  Head  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lord's  covenant  people,  and  a  common  exposure, to  the  ills  of 
humanity. 

.  3.  A  third  peculiarity,  and  one  that  has  been  thought  still  more  charac-. 
tcristic  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  this  epistle  from  those  elsewhere 
made  in  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  they  are  uniformly  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  (i.«.,  the  old  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament),  even 
where  that  differs  materially  from  the  original  Hebrew.  The  New  Testa- 
ment writers  generally,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  particular,  very  frequently 
quoted  from  that  version,  because.it  was  in  common  use  in  the  synagogues, 
and  had  acquired  a  kind  of  standard  value.  But  they  also,  in  many  cases, 
departed  from  it,  when  it  did  not  give  at  least  the  general  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. This,  however,  is  never  done  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
oeptuagint  version  is  almost  uniformly  quoted  from,  whether  it  comes  near, 
or  not  to  the  exact  meaning.  Thus  the  words  of  the  niiiety-seventh  Psalm, 
given  in  chap.  i.  6  as  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,"  are  lite- 
rally «  Worship  him  all  ye  gods."  So  again,  iti  the  quotation  from  the 
eighth  Psalm  in  the  second  chapter,  what  is  literally  "  Thou  hast  made  him 
^ant  a  little  of  God,"  is  given  from  the  Septuagint,  "  Thou  hast  made  hun 
0  little  lower  than  tb^  angels."    A  still  greater  deviation  occurs  in  chap.  x. 
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0^  wlieve  the  trordt  from  Paalm  ad.,  which  aie  in  the  original,  ^  Mine  eail 
halt  thou  hored,"  or  opened,  etaad  thiUi  *'  A  body  has  moa  prepared  me." 
And  once  more,  a  pasiage  taken  from  Habakkok  in  chap.  x.  S8,  whicii, 
accordiiu;  to  the  Hebrew,  ie,  '^  Behold,  his  soul  is  lifted  np,  it  is  not  nprighl 
in  him,  appears  in  the  mudi  altered  form  of  the  Greek  version,  **  If  anj 
man  draw  back,  mj  soul  shall  hate  no  pleasnre  in  him«" 

We  omit  other  and  leas  important  variations.    Those  we  have  addaceJ 
undoubtedly  show  a  close  adherence  to  the  Greek  yersion,  erai  where  it 
is  not  strictly  correct.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  diat  nothbg 
in  the  way  of  argument  is  built  upon  the  differences  between  that  reraos 
and  the  original,  and  the  sentiment  it  expresses,  so  far  as  used  by  the 
apostle,  would  not  have  been  materially  afiected  by  a  more  literal  transla- 
tion.    Indeed,  in  the  last  instance  referred  to,  the  passage  from  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  is  not  formally  given  as  a  citation  at  all  j  and  as  the  oider  of 
the  clauses  also  stands  differently  in  the  epistle  from  what  it  does  in  the 
Septuagint,  so  as  to  suit  more  exactly  the  object  of  the  writer,  we  may 
rather  regsjrd  him  as  adopting  for  his  own  what  was  found  in  the  Septua- 
gint, and  giving  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  than  intending  to  convej 
the  precise  sense  of  the  ancient  prophet.  And,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  difierendj 
expressed,  not  by  any  means  a  discordant,  sense  with  that  of  the  prophet 
The  swollen,  puffed-up  soul  is  not  upright,  or  does  not  maintain  the  eren 
course  of  integrity.     When  the  prophet  says  this,  he  only  expresses  more 
generally  what  is  more  frilly  and  specifically  intimated  by  the  apostle,  when 
he  speaks  of  such  as  draw  back  in  times  of  trial,  and  incur  thereby  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God.    The  passage  taken  from  the  fortieth  Psalm  admits  of  a 
similar  explanation.    The  apostle  lays  no  stress  upon  the  words,  ^  A  bodj 
hast  thou  prepared  me ; "  he  lays  stress  only  on  the  declared  readiness  of  the 
speaker  in  the  psalm  to  do  the  will  of  God,  by  a  personal  surrender  to  its 
requirements;  and  as  to  say,  ^  Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,''  means.  Thou 
hast  made  me  ready  to  listen  to  all  the  demands  of  thy  service;  so  to  sar, 
*^  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  is  but  to  turn  it  from  a  part  of  the  bodj 
to  the  whole,  and  to  indicate  that  his  body  itself  was  provided  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  yielding  the  obedience  required.     The  difference  is  quite  a  superfi- 
cial one  as  regards  the  vein  of  thought  running  through  the  passage.   And 
such  also  is  the  case  with  the  other  quotations,  in  which  the  angels  are 
substituted  for  God  or  gods.     It  is  plain  that,  in  such  expressions  as  '^  Wor- 
ship him  ye  gods,"  and,  ^^  Thou  hast  made  him  to  want  but  a  little  of  God  ' 
something  else  than  the  supreme  Jehovah  is  meant  by  the  Ehhim  of  the 
original — ^it  must  denote  more  generally  something  divine,  or  divine-like  in 
condition  and  dignity,  whether  esteemed  such  on  earth,  or  actually  such  is 
heavenly  places.    And  the  angels  being  the  creatures  nearest  to  God  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  they  were  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  suhstan* 
tially  answering  to  the  idea  indicated  in  the  expression.     Many,  even  of 
the  most  learned  interpreters,  still  think,  that  it  is  best  to  abide  by  the  word 
angeU  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

4.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  make  only  two  remarks— -the  one  more  imine' 
diately  applicable  to  the  peculiarity  just  noticed  in  this  epistle,  and  the 
other  common  to  it  with  the  New  Testament  generally,  in  respect  to  the 
nse  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  first  is,  that  it  perfectly  consists  with  a  profound  regard  to  Scriptoiv 
as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  to  employ  a  measure  of  freedom  in  qaotizf 
it,  if  no  violence  is  done  to  its  general  import.  There  are  cases  in  which 
much  hangs  on  a  particular  expression;  and  in  these  cases  the  utmo^  0^ 
yictness  is  necessary.    In  this  reiy  epistle  a  strildng  example  is  finniM 
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of  die  pregnanof  of  aingle  vordi»  in  th^a  comment  made  onon  those  of  tbe 
1 1 0th  Paum^  ^'  The  Lord  hath  §wom  ^nd  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchicedec,"  where  erery  expression  is  shown 
to  be  important*  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  afiBrm,  from  such  ^ecimens  of 
inspired  interpretation!  that  the  yery  words  of  Scripture  are  to  be  held  a9 
beuing  on  them  the  stamp  of  the  Spirit's  diction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
free  nuaderings  adopted  in  other  places,  where  it  was  enough  to  obtain  the 
general  import,  teach  us  to  avoid  the  errors  of  superstitious  Jews  and  learned 
pedants,  and  to  be  more  anxious  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  than  to 
canonize  its  mere  words  and  letters.  We  must  stand  for  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  word,  when  the  adversary  seeks,  by  encroaching  on  these,  to  impair 
or  corrupt  the  truth  of  Grod.  Sut  we  are  not  absolutely  bound  up  to  thati 
we  may  freely  use  even  a  general  or  incomplete  representation  of  its  mean* 
ing,  if  by  so  doing  we  are  more  likely  to  get  a  favourable  hearing  for  the, 
important  truths  it  unfolds.  Correctness  without  scrupulosity  should  be  the 
rule  also  here. 

Our  second  remark  is,  that  the  chief  thing  necessary  for  enabling  us  to 
go  heartily  along  with  &e  applications  made  both  here  and  elsewhere  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  is  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relation 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensations.  It  is  because  the  in« 
^ed  writers  went  so  much  farther  in  this  respect,  than  many  of  their  readers 
and  commentators  are  disposed  to  do  now,  that  the  great  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  sympathising  with  this  part  of  their  writings.  They  saw  every, 
thing  in  the  Old  pointing  and  tending  towards  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ,  so  that  not  only  a  few  leading  prophecies  and  more  prominent  in- 
stitutions, but  even  subordinate  arrangements  and  apparently  inqidental 
notices  in.  matters  connected  with  the  ancient  economy,  were  regarded  aa 
having  a  significance  in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  gospel.  No  one  can  see. 
eye  to  eye  with  them  in  this,  who  has  been  wont  practically  to  divorce  Christ 
£rom  the  Old  Testament  And  in  proportion  as  an  intelligent  discernment 
of  the  connection  between  the  two  economies  is  acquired,  the  course  actually 
adopted  hy  the  New  Testament  writers  will  appear  the  more  natural  and 
justifiable.  Let  there  only  be  a  just  appreciation  of  the  things  written  and 
done  in  former  times,  as  preparatory  to  the  better  things  to  come  in  Christ, 
and  there  will  be  found  nothing  to  offend  even  the  science  and  the  taste  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  principles  of  interpretation  sanctioned  in  th^ 
writings  of  the  New  Testament 


CALVIN  AND  HIS  CREED. 

The  29th  of  January  1535  was  a  memorable  day  in  Paris,  tn  the  midst 
of  a  countless  assemblage,  the  King,  Francis  I.,  went  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  all  the  sacred  relics  of  his  capital,  and  followed  by  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  all  that  was  noble  or  brilliant  in  his  court 
After  mass  had  been  sung,  he  ascended  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  and  announced  his  firm  determination  to  punish  all  heresy  with 
death.  The  Reformed  doctrines  were  spreading  in  France,  and  hence  the 
fury  of  Francis,  who  declared  before  his  nobles  that  if  his  own  children 
were  tainted,  he  would  not  spare  even  them.  *'  Nay,"  exclaimed  the  King, 
in  the  climax  of  his  royal  eloquence,  as  he  raised  his  arm  on  high,  *<  if  this 
hand  were  infected  with  that  disease,  this  other  would  cut  it  off," 
Tbe  words  were  infectious.  The  fete  of  that  day  was  closed  hy  suspending 
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rix  heretics— fliese  were  six  men,  who  took  theii  religion  from  God-^ 
from  as  many  beams,  which  tamed  horizontally  on  a  pi^ot,  in  such  a  mj 
that  the  rerolations  of  each  beam  brought  the  saffereis  in  rotation  orer  a 
fbmace  into  which  they  were  succeflsirely  plunged,  ^'  until,  by  repeated 
immersions  in  that  bath  of  fire,  they  were  all  at  lengUi  destroyed."  Fran- 
cis, the  cliiTalrous,  and  the  eulogised,  brutally  gazed  upon  that  npectade; 
and  firom  that  day  the  people  of  France,  like  the  tiger  which  has  once 
tasted  human  blood,  refused  to  be  regaled  by  any  meaner  dainty  than  the 
blood  of  Christians.     Such  are  the  amments  of  Rome ! 

That  hideous  martyrdom  brought  the  Reformer  Calvin  on  the  stage  as 
a  public  character ;  he  stood  form  as  the  defender  of  the  maligned  truth 
flsid  its  murdered  adherents.     His  appeal  to  the  embruted  King,  his  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  in  his  Institutes,  his  sleepless  endearours  to  promote  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  his  acknowledged  mastery  of  mind,  and  his 
power  of  wielding  others  at  his  will,  soon  placed  John  Calyin  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Reformation ;  and,  though  malice  the  most  diabolical  com- 
bined with  craft  the  most  subtle  to  counterplot  or  neutralise  him,  the  truth 
prospered  in  his  hands.     Italy,  the  most  subtle,  Spain,  the  most  bigoted, 
and  France,  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations,  combined  their 
Tarious  powers,  and,  by  massacres  at  one  place,  by  conferences  at  another, 
by  brib^,  where  it  was  likely  that  these   would  succeed,    by  places  of 
honour  conferred,  by  oppressive  laws,  by  ensnaring  conditions,  in  one 
«ase  even  by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom  and  a  crown — ^that  of  our  own 
^Scotland — the  truth  was  opposed,  thwarted,  and  impeded  in  its  progress. 
But  still  it  grew — where  one  head  was  lopped  ofT,  others  soon  sprang  up. 
In  1 559  a  great  national  church  was  formed.     Calvin  had  already  esta- 
'blished  a  spiritual  republic.      Caves,  and  bams,  and  desert  places  were 
.-abandoned  for  churches;  and,  though  the  fiery  chambers — the  ekofnbm 
rurdentei — ^^frere  kindled  to  consume  the  Calvinists, — ^though,  in  1560,  ^*hun- 
•^reds  perished  by  the  hands  of  t&e  public  executioners,  and  hundreds, 
"^bound  hand  and  feet  together,  were  thrown  into  the  Loire," — all  could  not 
:  succeed.     The  Noyades  of  the  French  Revolution  were  anticipated  against 
•the'Cdvinists.    The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  Duke 
•of  Guise,  and  others,  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  tragedies ;  but,  in  spite 
^f  them  all,  Calvin's  influence,  and  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  means  which 
K^re  employed,  planted  about  2150  Protestant  churches  in  France  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  years.    The  hot  persecution  culminated  at  last  in  the 
ma'tfsacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day;  but  for  years  prior  to  that  most 
bloody  of  tragedies  the  cause  of  truth  was  full  of  promise.     In  the  imme- 
diate neijQfhbourhood  of  Paris,  for  example,  Beza  preached  to  congrega^!ons 
which  aeldom  amounted  to  less  than  8000,  and  even  the  enormous  number 
of  40,000  people  were  alleged  to  be  sometimes  assembled.     Catharine  de 
iMedici  combined  with  the  ferocious  Alva  to  suppress  the  ritual  and  the 
'faith  of  the  Reformers.    We  have  just  seen  with  what  success. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  things  by  the  *^  Lectures  on  the  Histoir  of 
France,"  of  which  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Stephen  is  the  author. 
In  his  two  volumes,  Sir  James  gives  the  result  of  veiy  considerable  read- 
ing. He  lays  before  us  not  a  little  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  regard 
to  the  nation  whose  annals  he  is  considering.  His  volumes  are  highl/ 
suggestive  to  him  who  would  engage  in  *'  the  proper  study  of  mankind," 
for  they  contain  much  that  is  fair  and  impartial,  both  as  to  the  principles 
and  to  the  literature  of  ancient  France. 

We  design,  however,  to  confine  our  remarks  to  one  of  the  topics  which 
|he  fttttbor  discusses.    No  history  of  France^  either  in  its  reUgious,  its  poli* 
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tical,orits  literafy  aspects,  could  be  aught  but  mutilated,  unless  John 
Calyin  held  a  conspicuous' place  in  its  pages;  and  Sir  James  accordingly 
assigns  to  that  wondrous  intellect  a  very  marked  and  prominent  sphere. 
Calvin  is  justly  announced  as  ^^  the  leader  and  the  head''  of  the  French 
Beformation.  His  Institutes  are  described  as  the  rallying  point  round 
which  the  Befbrmers  gathered.  It  is  recorded  in  the  pages  before  us^'that 
his  labours  and  his  ascendency  would  appear  fabulous  dia  not  incontestible 
eridence  remain  to  vouch  for  their  reality.  ^<  It  is  a  tale,"  Sir  James 
writes,  '*  which  reduces  to  a  comparatively  dwarfish  nature  the  most  im« 
posing  of  the  giants  of  intellectual  industry,  on  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
gaze  with  the  liveliest  admiration."  Sir :  James,  indeed,  elances  at  the 
mults  imputed  to  Calvin.^— his  alleged  love  of  power,  his  impatience  of 
contradiction,  his  disposition  irascible,  severe,  and  reserved, — but  imputed 
by  men  who  have  not  fathomed  the  depths  of  Calvin's  great  nature,  or 
minutely  studied  his  character.  With  more  charity  than  a  hundred  of 
John  Calvin's  incompetent  critics,  this  author  gives  an  explanation  of  these 
alleged  infirmities  or  faults. 

^  It  is  hardly  a  reasonable  ground  of  censure/*  he  says,  ^  that  power  should  have 
been  dear  to  a  man,  who,  by  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator  himself,  had  been  in- 
Tested  with  80  eminent  and  unapproachable  a  superiority  over  his  fellow-men. 
Neither  is  it  intelligible  why  any  one  who  had  devoted  such  an  intellect  as  his  to 
studies  of  such  surpassing  energy  and  perseverance,  and  who  had  derived  from 
them  such  immutable  convictions  as  he  possessed,  should  be  blamed  for  a  stern 
disregard  of  these  garrulous  gainsayers,  to  whom  patience  of  thought  was  an 
unknown  mental  exercise,  and  in  whose  mouth  freedom  of  thought  was  an  empty 
and  unmeaning  boast.  Judge,  however,  of  Calvin  as  we  may,  it  is  itnpossible  to 
deny  hitn  a  place  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  conquerors  whose  weapons 
were  intellectual  only,  and  whose  dominion  had  its  seat  in  the  minds  of  tlieir 
own  and  succeeding  generations." 

The  contest  which  the  French  Protestants  had  to  wage  was  literally  a 
'*^'^^l6  pro  arts  etfocU  ;  and  arguing  on  human  principles,  the  party  could 
neyer  have  acquired  even  a  transient  notoriety,  had  not  one  so  masterly 
l>een  raised  up,  and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  pointed  out  as  its  dictator 
and  chief.     ^11  this  Sir  James  Stephen  liberally  concedes. 

Withal,  however,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Calvin's  literary  position 
in  one  of  the  chapters,  "  On  the  Power  of  the  Pen  in  France,"  Sir  James 
bas  hazarded  opinions  on  which  we  would  venture  to  remark.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  philosophy  of  Calvinism  was  now  sufficiently  vindicated 
before  the  higher  minds  to  save  it  from  the  repetition  of  such  "  garrulous 
gainsayings  "  as  Sir  James  presents  regarding  it.  Had  he  been  one  of  the 
Tulgar  assailants,  like  Bishop  Tomline  and  his  school,  who  were  wont  to 
fail  against  Calvinism  with  the  virulence  of  men  who  did  not  understand 
%  we  might  have  left  his  views  unnoticed.  But  the  candour  of  Sir  James 
"-and  we  may  add,  his  caution — appears  to  demand  notice,  as  his  state- 
n»ents  certainly  require  an  antidote. 

After  an  amusing  contrast  between  Rabelais  and  Calvin,  and  then  be- 
tween Luther  and  Calvin,  Sir  James  proceeds : — 

Before  him  lay  the  inspired  volume.  He  looked  on  it  as  containing  not 
n^erely  the  chief,  but  rather  the  only  premises,  from  which  the  truths  of  Chris- 
^nity  could  be  either  learned  or  infenred.  .  .  \  .  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
'"*coniau  apothegm,  that  *  from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  inferred  ;'  but 
J^ith  the  addition,  that  these  all-embracing  inferences  must  be  drawn  by  no  other 
™>d  than  that  of  John  Calvin  himself." 

-And  thea,  after  modestiy  disclaiming  the  pretence  to  understand  Calvin's 
peculiar  aystem  aright,  Sir  James  proceeds  to  say :— .Calvin  "  H9vm  to  place 
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the  necesiitjr  of  a  holj  Ufe  on  noundi  aKke  insaciii^  and  minMlipUe.'' 
Now,  in  answer  to  thu  gam  allegadon,  wenaji^HdntiiffetQaaBertylbat  from 
Calvin's  Institutes  we  could  present  at  least  one  hoadsed  instsnces  m 
which  he  places  the  necessity  of  a  hoi?  life  on  mrecisely  the  same  granndi  ss 
those  on  which  the  Woxd  of  God  has  placed  it.  The  £^t  of  Ood^the  anOoi 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy,  is  habitoallyr^we  might  say,  in  legsid  to 
Calvinism,  organieally.*-honoured  in  that  charaeteff ;  while  the  Son  of  Ooo, 
nay,  God  himself,  is  the  model  of  holiness  to  man.  It  is  tnie  that  Calvin,  as 
Sir  James  Stephen  mentions^  does  not  put  the  necessity  of  holiness  gn  the 
same  ground  as  the  Bomaniirfs,  as  if  it  could  commend  ns  to  the  frvour  of 
God;  but  that  is  only  to  pkoe  it  on  the  ground  on  which  the  Holy  One 
makes  it  rest ;  and  to  an  intelligent  Calvinist  it  is  simply  ludicrous  tosaj 
that  the  foundation  on  whidi  holiness  reposes,  according  to  Calvin,  **  isip- 
secure  or  unintelligible."  Is  it  insecure  to  have'the,Holy  ^irit  for  its 
author  ?  Is  it  unintelligible  to  have  God  himself  for  its  standard  or  model, 
and  his  untamishable  law  as  our  guide  in  reaching  it  ?  Self-righteouaoesi 
may  object  to  all  this,  but  it  is  scriptural  notwithstanding  of  all  such  '^  gar* 
rulous  gainsaying." 

Again,  Sir  James  says :— Calvin  "  sewu  to  deduce  from  the  great  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone  the  opinion  that  penitence  is  imposftble 
to  the  unregenerate,  and  useless  to  the  elect"    Now,  Calvin,  or  Calviniflm, 
does  neither.     What  the  great  reformer  of  <Jeneva  evermore  aaid  was  this, 
that  without  the  Spirit  of  God  the  unregenerate  never  could  savingly  re- 
pent   Just  as  man  cannot  save  himself,  he  cannot  repent  of  sin  but  ai 
grace  from  on  high  enables  him.     As  a  sinner,  he  must  come  to  Christ, 
who  is  •'  exalted  a  prince  and  a  saviour  for  to  ^rwit  repentance ;"  ^^^ 
he  comes  to  get  it,  he  cannot  have  it    Arminianism  and  the  kindred 
systems  may  reject  all  this;  and  it  is  so  humbliug  to  man,  so  glorifying  to 
God,  that  multitudes  disown  it.    But  that  does  not  alter  the  truth— nay, 
it  remains  as  unchangeably  true  as  God  himself,  that  the  dead  in  sincamiot 
repent  of  their  sin  till  the  Spirit  work  repentance  in  the  soul.     Tet  both 
Calvin  and  the  Calvinists  would  call  on  Simon  Magus,  as  Peter  did,  to 
repent,  for  God  will  bless  the  means  when  employed  according  to  his  mind. 
It  is  well  that  Sir  James  has  said  that  Calvin  only ''  $eems  to  make  re- 
pentance useless  to  the  elect."    We  can  assure  him  that  he  but  seems* 
Neither  Calvin  nor  any  Calvinist  vrill  ever  grant  that  repentance  can  secaw 
God's  favour  for  the  elect     It  is  "  useless    for  that  purpose ;  because,  so- 
cording  to  the  "Word  of  God,  repentance  is  a  gift  from  Ghod^not  a  price 
paid  to  him  for  pardon  by  men.    But  where  does  Calvin  say  that  the  deet 
should  not  mourn  for  sin? — should  not  forsake  it? — should  not  hate  it 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  hate  it  most  of  all  in  themselves  ?     Because  re- 
pentance does  not  merit  God's  favour,  has  it  no  place  in  the  believer^s  heart 
and  life  ?    Sir  James  refers  to  Calvin  as  an  ^'  intrepid  logician ;"  but  thera 
is  not  much  intrepidity  in  the  logic  which  would  teach  us  to  azgoe  that 
because  repentance  is  not  a  price  paid  for  pardon^  the  elect  do  not  need  to 
repent. 

Again,  our  author  says  that  Calvin  ^'  segms  to  ascribe  to  the  holy  Scrip* 
tares  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  fatalism.''    We  only  ask.  Where  f 

Is  it  fatalism  to  say  that  God  has  foreordained  or  predestinated  all  events  f 
The  Scriptures  say  so — their  whole  spirit  breathes  it.  Is  it  fatalism  to  0} 
that  all  things  are  from  God,  to  God,  and  through  God  ? — ^that  not  even  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  him  ?  The  Scriptures  most  intrepid/ 
assert  it  Is  it  fotalism  to  say  that  there  is  no  evil  (suffering,  miseiy)  ia  • 
pity,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?    The  Scriptures  strongT*  assert  it.   If 
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it  iataliim  to  lay  that  the  trath  in  reyealed  by  Ood  to  babai,  bat  hiddea 
from  the  wise  and  the  prudent  ?  The  Scriptures  assert  that  also.  Is  it 
fatalism  to  say  that  God  doeth  according  to  hia  pleasure  in  hearen  and  on 
earth  7  The  Scriptures  announce  it  repeatedly.  Or  is  it  fatalism  to  say 
that  it  is  *^  not  of  him  that  runneth,  nor  of  him  that  wiUeth,  but  of  Ood 
that  showeth  mercy?"  That  also  is  announced.  So  that  the  fatalism  of 
Galyinism  is,  after  all,  the  &talism  of  the  Word  of  God ;  that  is,  of  God 
himself.  Cahin  dares  to  fbUow  vfhete  God  is  leading,  to  beliere  what 
God  has  said ;  and  we  renture  to  think  that  there  is  something  else  than  a 
faulty  logic  at  work  when  we  do  otherwise  than  Oalyin  did.  He  found 
certain  truths  announced  by  Him  who  is  the  truth  itself;  and  if,  in  adopt* 
ing  them,  he  adopted  fatalism,  the  charge  is  agunst  the  divine  truth  of  the 
Bible— -not  the  logic  or  the  heart  of  the  Reformer.  It  is  not  *^  remorseless 
logic,"  it  is  sim^e  faith,  to  belicTe  whaterer  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal. 

Farther,  Sir  James  Stephen  has  said  that  Calvin  ^^  swnu  to  discover  in 
the  Scriptures  the  revelation  of  the  awful  dogma  that  He  who  is  love  has 
called  into  being  a  large  part  of  the  race  of  man,  foredoomed,  by  his  own 
immutable  decree,  to  an  eternal  existence  of  hopeless  misery."  Now,  this 
is  the  usual  distortion  of  Calvinism  to  which  its  assailants  resort,  that  their 
seeming  victory  may  be  easy  and  complete.  Had  Sir  James  really  studied 
the  subject,  or  done  more  than  skirt  the  margin  of  its  mighty  depths,  a  mind 
80  ingenuous  as  his  would  never  have  presented  it  in  such  a  light  It  Is 
tme,  that  many  are  foredoomed  to  misery  by  Him  who  is  love.  But  why  f 
^  For  their  sins,"  is  the  answer  of  Scripture,  of  Calvinism,  and  of  reason  in 
man ;  and  between  that  determination  and  the  dogma  of  universalism,  that 
all  men  will  eventually  be  restored  to  God's  favour,  there  is  no  medium, 
no  resting-place.  Nay,  God  would  not  have  been  love  had  he  not  thus 
foredoomed  sinners  to  die,  just  as  that  parent  would  not  be  love  who  should 
allow  poi  son  to  be  made  the  food  of  his  children  without  an  antidote  or 
prohibition.  Mere  sentiment  or  emotion  may  object ;  but  whoever  holds 
a  religion  based  upon  principle,  and  immutable  in  these  principles  as  God 
is  holy,  can  afford  to  let  sach  '^  garrulous  gainsayers"  assail,  conscious  that 
all  they  can  ever  overthrow  is  the  distorted  fiction  of  their  own  mind,  sub* 
stituted  for  the  revealed  mind  of  God. 

Oar  author  farther  argues  that  Calvin  *'  seems  to  interpret  the  Word  of 
God  as  teaching,  that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  not  two  bodies  in  alli- 
ance with,  or  distinct  from  each  other,  but  the  same  body,  one  and  indivi- 
sible.** Now,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  imprimatur  of  such  a  writer 
should  be  put  on  an  opinion  so  essentially  anti-Calvinistic.  In  his  con- 
troversies with  the  civil  rulers  of  Geneva,  the  Reformer  had  occasion  again 
and  again  to  draw  the  line  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual,  the  state  and 
the  church ;  and  we  venture  to  think  that  it  will  never  be  either  more 
clearly  or  more  scripturally  drawn.  True,  John  Calvin  argued  that  God 
over  all  should  rule  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  church — that  is,  revela- 
tion is  or  should  be  alike  the  guide  of  each — ^but  for  each  there  is  a  separate 
province,  and  it  is  in  truth  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  to  keep  them 
distinct.  Rightly  understood,  we  accept  of  the  proposition,  as  Sir  James 
has  put  it,  ^^  all  legitimate  human  government  is,  in  effect,  a  theocracy."  On 
the  principles  of  Calvin,  that  is  true,  but  it  only  means  that  God's  will  is 
supreme,  as  God's  power  overrules ;  and  we  are  reluctant  to  characterise  by 
its  proper  title  any  system  which  proceeds  upon  any  other  principles. 

We  do  not  follow  this  lecturer  throush  his  other  objections  against  Cel* 

^  because  he  found,  or  sopposed  that  he  fonnd,  episcopacy  to  be  a  humaq 
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and  needless  inyention — that  holy  orders  could  not  be  effectnallj  tran^ 
mitted  from  race  to  race  of  the  clergy,  and  similar  tilings.     Some  of  these 
allegations  are  overcharged ;  of  others,  we  would  say,  that  it  had  been  well 
for  England,  had  its  reformers  been  all  CaWins,  to  have  swept  away  the  re- 
mains of  superstition  which  Sir  James  would  apparently  defendL,  but  which 
haye  only  too  successfolly  serred  to  corrupt  the  Church  of  England,  and 
convert  many  of  its  pulpits  into  Popish  institutions.     Far  rather,  surely,  a 
thorough  reformation  according  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  than  fragments  of 
Popery  left,  like  the  fibres  of  a  cancer,  ready  to  break  forth  in  renewed 
virulence  or  vigour.     It  is  the  glory  of  Scotland  that  she  was  so  refonned 
by  one  who  had  sat  much  at  the  feet  of  Calvin ;  and  our  hope  for  England 
and  its  church  would  be  brighter  than  it  is,  did  we  see  her  sons  arguing 
for  her  purification,  instead  of  assailing  the  truths  which  she  has  over- 
looked, though  in  overlooking  or  rejecting  them,  she  has  weakened  herself. 
We  cannot  help  saying,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  true,  as  Sir  James 
asserts,  that  ^^  Calvin  vindicated  the  tyranny  of  reason  over  each  man,  and 
of  the  reason  of  John  .Calvin  over  all  men."     He  vindicated  the  supremacj, 
the  sovereignty  of  God  and  truth  over  all ;  and  just  in  prppprtion  as  Jehovah 
is  placed  in  his  proper  sphere — the  universal  throne, — and  men  laid  in  their 
proper  place — ^the  dust, — will  they  become  likeminded  with  Calvin,  and 
adopt  the  irreversible  conclusions  of  his. system,  as  deduced  from  that  Word 
of  God  which  he  has  exalted  above  all  his  name.     We  know  that  when 
men  trust  to  their  hearts — as  Sir,  James  Stephen  argues  we  should  do  in 
cases  of  .doubt-r-tbat  .which  Gbd  pronounces  to  be  deceitful  above  all  things 
and. desperately  wicked,  will  deceive  and  mislead.     But  be  the  Word  of 
God  the  foundation ;  let  conscience,  illumined  by  the  Spirit,  rear  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  system  called  Calvinism  will  be  the  sure  result. 


EDINBURGH  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  TERRITORIAL 

OPERATIONS. 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  high  expectations  are  entertained,  by.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Church,  of  the  good  that  may  result  from  the  publication 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Life  of  Chalmers.  It  is  in  vain  that  respect- 
able journals,  like  the  Quarte^'ly  RevietCy  and  Blacktcood's  Ma^azine^  at- 
tempt to  neutralise  the  testimony  for  the  principles  and  position  of  the  Free 
Church,  which  that  admirable  volume  supplies.  We  know  already  of  <lirect 
and  important  fruit  arising  from  it,  in  the  form  of  convictions  produced  in 
favour  or  the  Free  Church,  and  a  transference  effected  to  her  communion 
from  that  of  the  Establishment.  That  several  such  cases  have  already  oc- 
curred, is  extremely  probable ;  that  many  more  will  happen,  can  hardly  be 
doubted;  while  it  is  still  more  certain,  that  many  who  were  previously  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Church  must  have  had  their  convictions  confirmed,  and 
their  old  enthusiasm  rekindled,  while  perusing  the  pages  of  this  most  in- 
structive memoir. 

While  general,  and  especially  Erastian  readers  have  much  need  to  ponder 
what  is  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  church's  struggle,  it  seems  specially  in- 
cumbent on  the  confirmed  and  settled  members  of  the  Free  Church  to  weigh 
the  views  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  two  othei:  most  vital  subjects — Finance  aad 
Territorialism. 

This  volume  contains  his  ripened  opinions  on  tbesc  two  subjects;  aii4 
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perhaps  it  were  no  bad  way  of  testing  the  capability  of  the  volume  for  gene- 
ral usefulness,  to  mark  the  actual  results,  as  regards  these  subjects,  among 
ourselyes.  The  Financial  question  is  one  with  which  we  do  not  propose  to 
grapple  on  the  present  occasion—- our  business  is  with  the  subject  of  Terri- 
torialism.  The  reader  of  this  tolume  of  the  Life  finds  in  it  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Chalmers,  conveying  to  the  Free 
Chxu'cb,  and  the  Christian  community  generally,  the  guardianship  of  his 
Territorial  plans,  and  solemnly  charging  them  to  accept  the  trust.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  execution  of  it,  in  its  full  magnitude  and 
proportions,  would  be  most  honourable  to  the  church  or  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  throughout  the  community,  indications  of  a 
growing  and  strengthening  conviction  that  the  territorial  plan — of  churches, 
schools;  and  household  missionary  operatibns-^is  the  only  scheme  that  has 
ever  been  propounded,  really  fitted,  with  God's  blessing,  to  arrest  and  cure 
the  dreadful  social  evils  of  the  country.     One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  excessive  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  forms  that  philanthropy  as- 
sumes at  the  present  day,  to  meet  all  the  sin  and  misery  that  it  finds  swarm- 
ing around  it.    A  book  was  published  last  year,  that  made  a  considerable 
impressipn,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  benevolent  societies  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britain.  ;  Their  name  was  legion;  and  as  a  monument  of  the 
extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  English  generosity,  the  book  was  really  a 
marvel.     But  it  may  be  dbubted  whether  it  was  as  remarkable  a  monument 
of  English  wisdom,  as  it  certainly  was  of  English  generosity.     In  every 
great  town  in  the  kingdom,  the  number  and  variety  of  charitable  and  reli- 
gious institutions  is  very  great.     And  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  making 
much  way  against  the  evils  that  they  oppose.     The  territorial  scheme, 
vigorously,  prayeifully,  and  patiently  carried  out,  is  the  only  plan  that  can 
grapple  with  the  evil  in  all  its  wide  extent,  and  that  seems  charged  with 
true  blessing  and  comfort  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  Suppose  the 
case  of  any  large  town  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  territorial  agencies;  with 
all  its  now  neglected  households  energetically  and  regularly  visited  by  zealous 
and  kind-hearted  Christians;  its  children  looked  after,  and  plied  with  exhor- 
tations to  attend  the  district  school ;  its  congregational  libraries  circulating 
streams  of  healthful  and  attractive  literature  to  all  the  families  around ;  its 
ministers  and  office-bearers  constantly  attending  to  the  sick,  and  destitute, 
and  dying,  and  helping  forward  every  undertaking  for  the  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  good  of  the  people,— ^is  it  to  be  imagined  for  a  moment,  that  that 
would  be  a  town,  as  much  overrun  as  towns  generally  are,  with  juvenile  de- 
linquents, thieves,  prostitutes,  drunkards,  papists,  infidels,  and  vagabonds 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  or  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
society  in  it  from  destruction,  to  maintain  prisons,  jails,  police  offices.  Re- 
fuges, Shelters,  Asylums,  Ragged  Schools,  City  *  Missions,  Irish  Missions, 
and  what  not,  on -the  same  scale  as  is  requisite,  as  things  are  now?     A 
thoroughly  equipped  territorial  scheme  of  operations  wquld  not  indeed 
altogether  supersede  several  of  the  agencies  referred  to,  but  it  would  bring 
them  within  far  more  manageable  compass,  and  reduce  immeasurably  the 
number  of  cases  which  have  a  claim  upon  the .  benevolence,  or  demand  a 
check  from  the  self-interest  and  self-preserving  instincts  of  the  community. 

But  our  present  object  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  general  question,  as  to 
nrge  some  considerations  that  seem  to  point  to  the  Scottish  metropolis  as  a 
peculiarly  suitable  field  for  a  thorough-going  territorial  scheme.  In  our  last 
number,  we  directed  special  attention  to  the  claims  of  Glai9gow,  whose  vast 
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size,  and  rapidly  eitending  popnktion,  call  so  londljfor  the  energetic  working 
of  the  teriitoriai  agency.  The  case  of  Edinhorgh  if,  iu  many  respects,  dil- 
ferent  from  that  oi  Glasgow,  yet  in  some  points  of  yiew  it  is  scarcely  lesi 
important.  It  so  happens,  that  it  is  in  Edinhurgh  that  the  charge  is  situ- 
ated which  has  always  been  pointed  to,  as  the  model  of  a  territorial  chuich, 
and  the  grand  easperimentum  crttdt  that  demonstrates  the  practicability  and 
g^eat  success  of  territorial  missionary  operations.  There  caii  be  no  doubt 
that  much  good  has  been  effected  in  this  indirect  way,  by  the  West  Fort 
experiment ;  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  fears  hare  been  dis- 
pelled and  hopes  inspired;  and  in  some  instances  similar  experiments 
have  been  undertaken,  from  its  being  seen  in  the  West  Port  how  wonder- 
fully the  worst  portion  of  a  community  may  be  elevated  and  improved. 
What  an  infinitely  stronger  influence  would  be  e|»rted,  if  in  Edinbuigh 
we  could  point,  not  to  a  mere  fragmentary  district,  but  to  a  whole  town, 
elevated,  purified,  and  Christianised,  through  Qod's  blessing  on  territorial 
missionary  operations !  What  a  noble  triumph  would  the  gospel  of  Christ 
achieve,  could  it  be  seen  diffusing  its  healing  influences  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  putrid  and  festering  masses,  and  recovering  the  thou- 
sands whose  present  condition  fills  worliUy  men  with  dismay,  to  the  peaoe- 
fril  pursuits  of  industry  and  the  holy  service  of  the  Most  High  I  W  hat  a 
tribute  to  the  profitableness  of  godliness,  even  for  the  life  that  now  is,  would 
be  furnished  by  the  exdnction,  or  at  least  immense  reduction  of  the  list  of 
criminals  and  vagarants, — ^by  police  testimojiies,  and  testimonies  from  mar 
gistrates  and  public  officers  to  the  glorious  change, — ^by  statistics  showing 
drunkenness  to  be  diminished,  poor-rates  decreased,  education  advancing, 
savings'  banks  overflowing;  and  every  institution  prosperiag  that  depends 
on  the  good  conduct  of  the  masses  1  What  a  cheering  sight  to  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  to  see  everywhere  clean  and  renovated  dwellings,  where  dark 
and  decayed  hovels  used  to  be  found ;  families  living  in  peace  and  1ot% 
where  savages  used  to  growl  and  quarrel ;  the  sweet  and  holy  graces  of  the 
Christian  life  flourishing  in  what  was  lately  the  howling  wUdemess ;  and 
to  hear  of  many  a  peaceful  and  triumphant  deathbed,  where  of  old 
the  spirit  used  to  depart  amid  the  sounds  of  blasphemy  and  infernal  riotl 
Surely,  if  one  large  city  could  be  pointed  to,  thus  transformed  and  elevated, 
no  part  of  the  moral  wilderness  throughout  our  wide  empire  would  be  suf- 
fered to  lie  unheeded ;  it  would  be  the  dawn  of  the  millennium,  the  risiiig 
of  a  sun  whose  beama  would  lighten  the  whole  land  I 

Now,  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  chimerical  or  Utopian  in  the 
belief,  that  if  the  thing  were  but  suitably  gone  about,  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh might  be  thus  transformed.  The  West  Port  shows  that  the  change 
is  practicable,  and  with  suitable  means,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  West  Port  might  be  done  over  the  whole  town.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  project  should  be  entertained  of  pervading  the 
whole  of  Edinbuigh  by  territorial  operations,  so  far  as  it  is  suitable  for  such 
agency.    Thus : — 

1.  The  portion  of  the  town  requiring  such  operations  is  of  mani^geable 
extent ;  it  does  not  overwhelm  or  bewilder  one,  like  an  American  foiest,  by 
almost  infinite  dimensions. 

2.  The  population  is  pretty  stationary*  It  is  not  shooting  out  b^yoo' 
its  former  limits,  at  a  rate  so  rapid  as  almost  to  defy  the  efibrts  of  Chrtftisn 
agencies  to  overtake  it,  or  keep  pace  with  it.  It  could  be  overtakoit  snd 
then  its  further  advances  would  be  easily  managed. 

3.  In  a  town  like  Edinburgh,  there  is  an  unusually  large  piopoiiioii  « 
zealous  Christians^  having  a  considerable  portion  of  time  at  their  HtffA 
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MiA  well  qualified,  from  their  position  in  society,  their  weight  of  character, 
and  other  considerations,  to  he  useful  in  home-missionary  work*  Unlike 
purely  mercantile  towns,  where  most  men  haTe  their  hands  full  of  husiness, 
and  only  remain  in  the  place  till  they  haye  amassed  such  a  fortune  as  may 
enahle  them  to  leave  it,  Edinbuigh  contains  a  considerable  number  of  in-- 
habitants  of  independent  means,  and  masters  of  their  own  time,  any  one  of 
whom,  if  pious,  aealous,  and  prudent,  would  be  quite  a  treasure  in  a  home* 
missionary  undertaking.  The  presence,  too,  in  Edinburgh,  of  most  of  our 
«  divinity  students  for  half  the  year,  and  many  of  them  for  the  whole  year, 
might  be  turned  to  some  account,  more  especially  were  a  school  of  pastoral 
theology  opened,  as  has  sometimes  been  proposed,  where  they  might  be 
instructed  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  saved  from 
such  blunders  as  that  of  the  student,  who  attempted  to  reclaim  a  district 
of  Cowgate  heathens,  by  reading  to  them  his  college  homily ! 

4.  Edinburgh  is  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  church ;  it  is  much  in  the  public  eye,  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  and 
it  furnishes  the  best  position  for  carrying  on  any  operations  whidi  are 
designed  to  tell  on  the  country  at  large. 

5.  Edinburgh  is  identified  with  the  later  labours  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  the 
missionary  field,  and  contains,  already  executed,  the  first  part  of  the  large 
undertaking  which  he  projected.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
when  Dr  Chalmers  began  his  work  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  it  in  view  to  erect 
five  or  six  new  territorial  churches  at  once,  and  was  only  induced  to  post- 
pone this  plan,  on  the  strong  representation  of  some  of  his  friends,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  begin  with  a  single  charge,  so  as  to  show  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  overtake  the  whole  destitution* 

Such  are  some  considerations  that  seem  to  point  out  Edinburgh  very 
peculiarly  as  a  suitable  field  for  extended  teritorrial  operations.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  meant  that  the  Free  Church  should  be  the  only  agent  in  this 
undertaking.  Nothing  was  more  earnestly  desired  by  Dr  Chalmers  than 
that  all  evangelical  bodies  should  conspire  in  so  great  and  good  a  work; 
and  nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  is  more  earnestly  desired  by  those  who  have 
inherited  his  principles  and  aims  in  this  matter.  We  are  delighted  to  find 
that  one  influential  Free  Church  congregation  have  embarked  in  right 
earnest,  under  the  spirited  guidance  of  Dr  Hanna,  in  an  extensive  territo- 
rial movement,  in  a  neglected  but  hopeful  part  of  the  town.  We  hope 
their  example  will  be  followed  by  congregation  after  congregation  in  the 
Free  Church,  and  in  other  evangelical  denominations,  till  at  length  the 
whole  town  shall  be  pervaded  by  an  effective  agency,  and  district  aner  dw» 
trict  won  to  Christ.  And  though,  in  this  paper  and  the  former  one,  we 
haVe  chiefly  confined  ourselves  to  the  cases  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  other  large  towns  in  Scotland,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn 
that  some  of  them  are  zealously  moving.  Dundee,  in  particular,  is  showing 
much  seal  in  the  cause,  and  is  reaping  much  encouragement  as  the  reward! 
Let  this  spirit  only  spread,  and  let  prayer  and  efibrt  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether—we shall  hail  it  as  a  precious  token  of  the  divine  blessing,  and  an 
indication  that  glorious  days  are  yet  in  store  for  our  beloved  Zion« 
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It  it  perfectly  possible  that  a  great  truth,  or  a  whole  series  of  truths,  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  fiction.  Some  important  piineiple  may  to 
embodied  or  penooified.    Other  principles,  either  simihr  in  chaiacieri  or 
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BO  contrasted  as  to  give  relief  and  deyelopment  to  the  main  principle  and 
its  adjuncts,  maj  also  be  personified  and  set  in  action,  and  thus  the  whole 
may  be  made  to  assume  the  semblance  of  Hying  reality,  though  no  such 
combination  of  persons  and  events  ever  existed.  The  whole  would  tlius 
be  ideally  true,  although  constructively  fictitious.  This  result  would  be 
all  the  more  certainly  attained,  if  care  were  taken  to  construct  each  leading 
character  and  event  on  the  basis  of  something  which  had  actually  occurred 
in  real  life,  though  not  perhaps  in  connection  with  any  such  combinatioQ 
of  persons  and  circumstances  as  those  presented  in  the  narrative.  It  was 
on  some  such  plan  as  this  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  constructed  his  life-like 
and  truth-seeming  narratives,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  notes,  which  tell 
us  the  original  sources  whence  his  characters  and  events  were  drawn.  And 
on  this  same  plan  the  authoress  of  the  extremely  popular  work,  ^^  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,*'  seems  to  us  to  have  constructed  her  intensely  interesting 
production. 

The  idea  of  that  work  is — Slavery  in  America,  its  character  and  conse- 
quences. Over  the  wide  field  of  that  terrible  reality  she  gazed  with  a 
glance  at  once  comprehensive  and  piercing,  marking  both  its  general  aspect 
and  the  horrors  of  its  minute  details.  She  selected  as  many  actual  charac- 
ters and  known  events  as  were  necessary  for  her  purpose ;  and  having  thus 
procured  materials,  all  absolutely  true  in  themselves,  she  framed  a  fictitious 
arrangement,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  all  put  into  actite  and  life- 
like operation,  so  as  to  represent  in  ideal  truth  the  very  form  and  impress 
of  slavery  in  America.  The  result  has  been  the  production  of  an  extremelj 
interesting  and  astonishingly  popular  work.  In  America  itself,  as  we  un- 
derstand, its  circulation  has  been  beyond  all  precedent;  and  in  Britain,  it  de- 
fies all  rivalry  at  present,  and  has  done  so  for  some  months.  We  know  not 
how  many  publishers  have  seized  it,  in  how  many  forms  it  has  been  issued, 
and  how  many  thousands  of  each .  form  have  been  poured  into  the  ea^er 
hands  of  the  reading  public.  It  has  been  a  perfect  treasure  to  those  who 
furnish  railway  reading,  and  has  formed  the  current  topic  of  conversation 
in  every  quarter.  It  may  be  said  that  it  owes  its  extensive  circulation  in 
Britain  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  protected  or  limited  by  any  copyright,  so 
that  any  and  every  publisher  may  print  it  if  he  please.  This  is  true;  but 
still,  unless  it  were  a  work  of  great  and  real  merit,  it  would  not  be  so  eager)/ 
bought  and  read. 

In  what,  then,  does  its  merit  chiefly  consist?   That  kind  of  merit  which 
has  contributed  most  directly  to  its  extensive  popularity,  we  believe  to  be 
its  remarkable  dramatic  power.     Each  one  of  the  persons  introduced  has 
distinct  individuality  of  character,  which^  is  maintained  throughout  with 
extraordinary  skill.     Every  one  speaks  and  acts  in  perfect  harmony  with 
what  must  have  been  said  and  done  by  such  persons,  had  they  actaallv 
existed  amid  such  circumstances.     Admit  Uncle  Tom,  as  described,  and 
admit  such  a  man  placed  successively  in  such  positions  and  among  such 
people  as  the  narrative  relates,  and  he  must  have  spoken  and  acted -pre- 
cisely as  Uncle  Tom  does.    The  dreamy,  imaginative,  benevolent,  but  indo- 
lent and  volatile  St  Clare  is  equally  true  to  nature.     So,  we  fear,  is  the 
horrible  Legree  and  the  half-frantic  Gassy.     Eva  is  more  like  a  creature  of 
imagination,  and  some  others  may  be  somewhat  overdrawn.      But  the 
general  impression  produced  is  that  of  absolute  verisimilitude ;  so  that  one 
cannot  resist  the  flow  of  sympathy,  or  the  burst  of  indignation,  according 
to  the  events  related.     The  £alogue  might  have  been  written  down  from 
the  lips  of  living  men.  and  women,     it  is  flowing,  abrupt,  specuhitive» 
calm,  impetuous,  vehement,  patient,  fierce,  savage,  brutal,  accoiding  to  the 
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varied  cliaracters  of  the  speakers.    A  work  so  written  cotild  not  but  attract 
and  excite  etery  reader  by  its  ease,  spirit,  variety,  and  power. 

Another  merit,  of  a  higher  order,  is  the  ever-present  and  inevitably-felt 
influence  of  the  deep  principles  of.  generous  humanity  and  religious  truth. 
We  admire,  in  particular,  the  manner  in  which  the  authoress  displays  the 
working  of  true  religious  principle.  She  does  not' need  to  give  us  tedious 
dissertations  on  humanity  and  religion,  nor  to  tell  us  how  her  characteni 
thought  and  felt.  She  places  them  before  us,  and  we  hear  them  speaking 
and  see  them  acting  till  we  cannot  but  know  what  they  think  and  feel, 
and  by  what  principles  their  conduct  is  regulated.  There  is  in  all  this 
nothing  obtrusive, ;  but  what  seems  the  spontaneous  result  of  indwelling 
power  and  pervading  truth  and  naturalness.  It  is  not  till  we  conclude  the 
book,  and  begin  to  reflect  upon  it,  that  we  feel  and  perceive  how  thoroughly 
acquainted  the  authoress  must  be  with  religious  truth  herself,  and  with  its 
modes  of  operation  on  all  varieties  of  mankind. 

Another  remarkable  merit  is  the  mode  in  which  she  places  before  us  the 
picture  of  slavery  in  America.  She  wisely  avoids  the  fierce  vituperation 
against  slaveholders,  in  which  many  of  the  abolitionists  indulge ;  and  she 
refrains  from  attempting  to  describe  several  of  the  hideous  atrocities  which 
many  of  the  slaveholders  perpetrate.  But  so  far  from  this  baring  the 
result  of  weakening  the  efi^ect  of  the  pictures  which  she  draws,  it  rendeiy 
them  tenfold  more  appalling  than  they  could  have  been  had  she  covered 
her  pages  with  wild  and  hiaeous  horrors.  Over  some  of  the  most  dreadful 
scenes  she  draws  the  veil  of  womanly  modesty  and  of  shuddering  bumanity; 
yet  we  know,  and  tremble  to  know,  what  is  thus  concealed. 

There  is  one  topic  which  is  introduced  more  than  once,  and  dwelt  on  at 
some  length  by  one  of  the  characters,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  us  to 
think  she  is  giving  her  own  sentiments.  We  refer  to  the  parallel  which  is 
drawn  between  slavery  in  America  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  Britain.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  noticed 
American  authors  assuming  that  line  of  argument — if  it  can  be  called  argu- 
ment. It  is  not,  indeed,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  palliating  that  great 
crime  and  scandal  of  America,  but  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  fix  a 
similar  censure  on  Britain,  to  silence  our  accusations,  and  to  show  that  we 
have  little  to  boast  of,  being  scarcely  less  guilty.  Were  the  recrimination 
a  just  one,  it  would  be  no  defence  of  America;  and  it  is  neither  very  seemly 
nor  very  wise  for  those  who  wish  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  to 
use  the  very  argument  employed  by  those  who  sought  to  perpetuate  it  in 
the  British  colonies.  "  Why  seek  to  liberate  tbfe.  slaves  ?  "  they  used  to  say ; 
'^they  are  much  better  off  than  the. labouring  classes  among  ourselves." 
But  the  argument  is  a  false  one  in  either  case.  .  A  British  poor  man  is  still 
a  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor.  lie  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  as  a  brute  or  a 
piece  of  goods.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  him  from  being  educated,  from 
acquiring  and  holding  property,  from  forcing  his  upward  way  to  any,  even 
the  highest  position  in  the  social  scale,  by  energy  of  character  and  personal 
merit.  AH  this  is  impossible  to  a  slave;  and  Uiis  makes  a  mighty  differ- 
ence. Further,  the  poverty,  depression,  and  degradation  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country  can  be  accounted  for,  and  in  reality  arises  from  very 
different  causes.  We  have  a  limited  territory  and  an  overcrowded  popula- 
tioii.  Hence  arises  a  ruinous  competition,  not  only  among  capitalists,  but 
among  labourers  of  every  kind.  Men  must  work  in  order  to  obtain  a  main- 
tenance ;  and  the  immense  number  of  those  who  seek  employment  brings 
down  the  remuneration  of  labour  to  the  point  of  scanty  maintenance,  and 
nothing  more.    Thi^  is  a  very  great  hardship;  but  it  is  no  crime.    There 
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may  be,  and  doabtlesB  there  is,  mach  heartless  indifiere&ee  to  diesuSeiiiigg 
and  wants  of  the  poor  among  the  wealthy  capitalists.     This  n  to  he  bom 
censured  and  deplored,  and  every  efibrt  shoohi  be  made  to  awake  sympathy 
and  generosity  in  the  hearts  of  employers,  and  sobriety  and  indostiy  amosg 
the  employed.    But  eren  with  all  these  difficulties  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  man  of  sobriety,  industry,  energy,  and  good  character  from  snrmoont- 
-Sng  them  all,  and  earning  wedth,  rank,  and  influence.    He  is  poor,  but  free. 
He  is  a  man,  not  a  diattel.     Public  law  is  his  protector,  not  his  oppressor. 
His  family  is  his  own;  his  hard-earned  wages  are  his  own;  his  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  is  his  own ;  and,  above  all,  his  conscience  is  his  own,  ac- 
knowledging no  lord  but  his  Creator  and  his  God.     In  what,  then,  consiiti 
the  parallel  between  the  poor  man  in  Britain  and  the  slave  in  Ametics? 
In  nothing !     And  we  deeply  regret  to  find  wise  and  good  Americans  de- 
ceiving themselves  by  imagining  a  parallel  where  there  is  only  a  contrast. 
With  one  somewhat  prolonged  speculative  passage,  near  the  close  of  the 
volume,  we  were  much  delighted;  probably  because  it  so  thoroughly  ooiih 
cided  with  a  view  which  we  have  long  entertained.    We  allude  to  the  re- 
marks made  on  the  free  and  civilized  African  state,  or  republic,  of  Liberia. 
It  is  to  that  free  Afirican  republic  that  the  friends  of  the  skves  must  direct 
their  attention,  if  they  wish  to  rescue  the  negro  race  in  America.    The 
negro  population  is  far  too  numerous  to  blend  with  the  white  races  around 
them,  even  if  they  were  liberated.     And  there  is,  if  not  an  antipathy  between 
the  races,  at  least  a  dyfpcuhy^  if  we  may  employ  a  cognate  term,  a  sort  of 
repulsive  feeling,  which  will  prevent  even  any  approximation  to  inteicouise 
between  them  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.    The  existence  of  three 
taiillions  of  free  Africans  in  America,  incapable  of  mingling  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  would  involve  danger  to  both  parties  of  the  most  disastrooB 
kind.     Let  America  imitate  Britain  in  her  noble  and  yet  no  more  than 
righteous  act  of  giving  twenty  millions  for  the  freedom  of  her  injured 
coloured  slave-population,  and  let  her  expend  these  millions  in  first  educat- 
ing and  then  transmitting  them  at  her  own  charges  to  Liberia.     She  will 
thereby  wipe  off  the  foul  and  guilty  blot  that  darkens  and  defiles  her  cha- 
racter; and  she  will  introduce  into  Africa  the  only  kind  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries that  can  traverse,  and  instruct,  and  evangelise  that  vast  continent 
This  would  cause  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  especially  of  all  tnie  Christians 
throughout  the  world  to  rejoice.     This  would  mightily  tend,  by  the  dtrine 
blessing,  to  hasten  forward  the  free  and  holy  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ.     So  strongly  are  we  conrinced  that  this  is  the  only  sale,  wise,  and 
righteous  course  for  America  to  pursue,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  it  willt 
ere  long,  be  actually  adopted;  and  we  hail  with  extreme  delight  the  advo- 
cacy of  that  course  in  a  work  of  such  truth  and  power,  regarding  it  ss  a 
gleam  of  the  coming  light  on  the  hitherto  lowering  sky  of  American  slareiy, 
announcing  the  approach  of  a  glorious  day. 
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While  «  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  setting  the  whole  world  astir  on  the  fih- 
ject  of  American  slavery,  and  kindling  many  a  kind  feeling  and  prompting 
many  an  earnest  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  downtrodden  and  injured  negrOt  it 
seems  a  fit  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the  early  struggles  and  present  state 
of  the  interesting  settlement  of  Liberia,  originally  a  colony  of  liberated 

negroes  fiom  the  United  States,  and  now  aa  independent  mi  SouAiV 
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repaUic.  The  subject  is  one  of  yerj  pectiliar  interest  Few  iettlementB  have 
had  more  of  romantic  interest  and  adventure  in  their  early  history ;  few 
have  been  carried  out  in  so  Christian  imd  devout  a  manner ;  and  few  have 
risen,  within  the  same  period,  to  so  great  pro^erity  or  such  happy  pros- 
pects of  future  increase  and  usefulness.  We  draw  Uie  facts  of  the  present 
paper  from  an  American  publication,  lately  republished  by  Nisbet  &  Co. 
entitled  **  Africa  Redeemed;  or  the  Means  of  her  Relief,  Illustrated  by  the 
Growth  and  Prospects  of  Liberia."  The  woric  is  besprinkled  with  various 
peculiarities  of  American  sentiment,  and  possibly,  in  some  places,  the  narra- 
tive may  be  somewhat  highly  coloured ;  but  in  the  main,  we  do  t&ot  doubt 
that  it  is  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  iieMtS  of  the  eeae^  and  as  such  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  accept  it. 

The  history  of  Liberia  commences  with  a  prayer-meeting,  held  on  the 
dOth  Deceniber  1816,  by  a  few  earnest  friends  of  the  negroes  in  Washing- 
ton. Next  day,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  form  a  Colonization  Society,  for  colonizing  the  free  people  of  colour  in 
the  United  States.  Two  gentlemen,  Mr  Mills  and  Mr  Burgess,  were  found 
willing  to  go  to  explore  the  African  coast  in  search  of  a  suitable  locality 
for  the  new  settlement.  Hie  gracious  care  of  God  was  wonderfully  ex- 
hibited in  the  midst  of  theit  voyage.  When  coming  in  sight  of  the  shores 
of  New  England,  a  fearfol  tempest  arose : — 

'''Breakers  ahead !'  roared  the  mate.  The  captain  rushed  on  deck  to  behold 
his  ship  rapidly  drifting  towards  a  ledge  of  roclra,  over  which  the  waters  were 
breaking  with  fearful  violence. 

** '  We  are  gone  for  this  world  !'  he  cried  in  agony.  Seizing  his  two  sons,  and 
jumping  into  the  stern-boat,  he  ordered  the  stoutest  sailor  to  follow.  The  boat 
swung  off,  rose  on  the  top  of  an  angry  wave,  then  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Where 
vere  the  a^nts  at  this  terrible  moment  t  Was  this  the  end  of  their  mission  ? 
Were  the  first  feeble  attempts  for  Africa  thus  to  die  I  Were  the  pioneers  in 
that  new  republic  to  perish  in  the  great  battle  of  the  waters !  Cries  of  despair 
arose  above  the  wailings  of  the  storm.  On  the  tempest-tost  deck  stood  Mr  Bur- 
R^,  commending  to  the  mercy  of  God  the  trembling  crew,  who  crowded  around 
him,  *  their  souls  melted  because  of  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep.'  Mr  Mills  was  in  the  cabin,  with  his  fellow-passengers,  calling  in  impor- 
tunate prayer  upon  Him  '  who  holdeth  the  sea  in  the  hollOw  of  his  hands,  and  the 
^inds  in  his  fist.'  A  terrible  doom  awaited  them.  Swift  destruction  seemed 
fast  coming  upon  them,  when,  in  a  moment,  a  strong  nnder-cumnt  bore  the  ship 
into  deeper  waters,  to  the  right  of  the  ledge. 

'*'Uebn  starboard  1'  shouted  the  mate.  The  ship  wore  away  from  the  rocks 
and  was  safe. 

**  *  It  is  the  work  of  God  I*  they  all  exclaimed.  Yes,  it  was  the  work  of  God. 
He  can  save,  and  He  can  destroy.  The  next  day  they  found  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  France." 

They  first  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  an  English  colony  of  free  blacks,  planted 
^  1787,  and  numbering  in  1839,  42,000  souls.  Jheir  impressions  of  this 
colony  were  most  gratifying : — 

',As  they  went  over  the  farms  and  visited  the  workshops,  the  industry  and 
thrill  of  the  colonists  surprised  and  gratified  them,  while  their  examination  of 
^e  schools  gave  them  the  greatest  delight.  They  were  first  introduced  to  the  boys' 
school,  where  two  hundred  black  boys  were  as  orderly,  as  studious,  as  intelligent- 
lookiu^,  as  two  hundred  white  boys  at  any  time.  Classes  in  reading,  spelling, 
^d  arithmetic  were  called  out,  and  Mr  Mills  declared  he  never  heard  better  re- 
citationa  in  any  school  in  the  United  States.  The  girU'  department  numbered 
o&e  hundred;  they  were  neatly  dressed,  and  the  same  obedience  and  good  order 
everywhere  prevailed.    Not  a  white  child  was  among  them." 

From  Sierra  Leone  they  went  in  search  of  some  territory  suitable  for 
^tu  purpoie,  mi  coBGlttded  a  baigain,  after  madi  difficulty,  with  the  chief 
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or  kicg  of  Sherbro.  Poor  Mr  Mills  died  of  fever;  but  Mr  BoxgesBTetomed 
to  America^  with  fayourable  accounts.  In  1B19,  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  send  out  an  agency  to  Africa,  to  proTide  an 
asylum  for  negroes  recaptured  from  the  slare-dealers  that  infest  the  whole 
African  coast.  The  Colonization  Society  determined  to  plant  their  oolonj 
beside  the  goyemment  station.  In  1 820»  the  first  party  of  emigrants  s^led, 
consisting  of  thirty  families,  numbering  eighty-nme  persons. .  The  paitj 
was  under  the  care  of  Mr  Bacon  and  Mr  Baokson,  goyemment  agents,  and 
Dr  Crozer,  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Difficulties  crowded  on  them  soon 
after  arriyal  in  Africa.  The  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sherbro  was  foiind 
unayailing.  Mr  Bacon,  Dr  Crozer,  Mr  Bankson,  all  died  of  fever,  along 
with  Lieutenant  Townsend,  the  commander  of  a  sloop  in  which  they  had 
sailed  firom  Siena  Leone  to  Sherbro.  In  all,  twenty  died  of  ferer.  -  The 
ehacge  of  the  party  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Coker,  a  coloured 
cleigyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr  Coker  showed  a  noble  spirit  Bj 
and  by,  the  party  was  reinforced  by  a  few  new  emigrants,  in  the  place  of 
those  who  had  died.  We  cannot  detail  the  difficult  negociations  that  were 
used  to  obtain  a. new  settlement,  and  which  resulted  in  their  getting  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Mesurado,  about  300  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sierra  Leone. 
On  their  way  thither,  they  beheld. large  droves  of  Africans  penned  like  wiW 
beasts,  and  a  French  schooner  lying  off,  waiting  an  opportunity  of  runniDg 
in  and  carrying  away  a  cargo  of  slaves.  Of  the  kind  of  religion  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  district,  and  the  opening  afforded  for  missionary  operations, 
the  following  passage  will  convey  some  notion  :— 

*'  The  natives  of  this  region  were  found  to  be  in  the  grossest  heathenism,  tbe 
devil  being  literally  worshipped  by  the  name  of  the  *  Dibbly  man.'  They  believe  ia 
a  good  and  evil  deity,  but  the  latter,  to  whose  malign  influence  all  the  ills  of  life 
are  attributed,  obtains  by  far  the  lai;gest  share  of  their  worship  and  sacrifices- 
Every  village  has  its  own  devil,  who  is  represented  by  a  man  covered  wilh  diy 
rushes,  with  two  or  three  handkerchiefs  tied  in  a  fantastic  manner  about  his  few. 
a  row  of  coarse  shells  around  his  eyes,  while  his  head  is  surmounted  by  a  flsni"? 
red  cap  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  creature  goes  about  uttering  hideous  yells  wi 
making  frightful  grimaces.  His  senseless  chatterings  are  regarded  as  diriae 
oracles,  and  the  fate  of  many  a  hapless  victim  is  dependent  upon  his  will," 

Another  attack  of  fever  sadly  crippled  the  company,  and  cut  down 
its  leading  men.  Innumerable  troubles  encompassed  theenterprising  band' 
On  one  occasion,  when  Captain  Stockton  and  Dr  Ayres,  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  were  negociating  with  the  chiefs  about  the  purchase  of  land,  ferfto» 
their  friends,  almost  unarmed,  and  in  the  midst  of  savages,  offence  baring 
been  taken  somehow-— 

«  A  horrid  war-yell  broke  from  the  multitude;  every  one  sprang  upon  his  feeJ, 
lTi«f  ^«"^^^^^«  "Pon  the  agents.  Captain  Stockton,  fully  congous  of  the 
extreme  peni  of  their  posi  ion,  instantly  arose,  and  drawing  out  one  of  his  pistofe 

LlTmnlJ  .til  ?^!*^*u^^^  ^^"^^'  ™^^"«?  ^^  Other  hand  to  hea^k* 

pSf„*F?^^^5  ^  ^!'u  ^^^  ^^  ^«^^«"  for  protection  in  this  fearfiU  crisis.  Ki-f 
flat  on  th^^^^^^^  ''^  ^^T«*^  ^^  *^*^  white  man,  and  the  barbarisas0 

d^rhL  nL^^K  •  ^"^  ^PP"**"'  ^"'^^  *^^  ^""^  ''^^^'    The  Captain  then  witi- 
le^s^nerJTn^lU—  T^®  "*^  ^  ^'^^^>  ""^"^  '^^d  subdued  by  thefei^ 
wkh  ^rS^t  L  Z  Jr*''"'  "^"^f  °^^P*  *^*y'  ^^«  ^^^  ^'hiefs  began  to  lisWa 
'\^^wl  at  wo!  ^f  *°*'^,a'>d  proposals  now  made  to  them.     ^^ 

thref  Mlave™  The  Ir^''  '^''  \  P""^'*«  ^"^^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^^     Afler  twojer 
three  palavers,  the  kmg  consented  to  sell  a  tract  of  land  to  the  oolonista" 

foturTlepubiT?  nl7w"'''  f  "^'^  ^*-  ^«P^  ^esur^o,  the  germ  rf  ti* 
♦  poirouci     L  ?  ^^'*  *  self-emandpatef  negro,  ci 
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great  ability  and  deroted  piety,  y^as  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  Bible, 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  church  were  aw&ady  shedding  their  blessings  on  the 
little  colonj.  In  two  months,  a  reinforcement  from  America  arriyed,  con- 
sisting of  Mr  Ashmun  and  thirty-fiye  emigrants.  It  soon  became  appa* 
rent,  that,  in  spite  of  treaties,  the  natiyes  renirded  ihem  with  hostility,  and 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  apprehended.  Only  thirty-fiye  settlers  were  cap»> 
ble  of  bearing  arms ;  and  their  stock  of  artillery  consisted  of  forty  mnskets 
and  six  cannon.  The  cannon  had  to  be  arranged  in  the  best  possible  way 
for  defence,  and  a  wall  of  defence  consisting  of  felled  trees  erected  round 
the  settlement.  Lott  Cary,  the  pastor,  was  of  great  use.  Besides  preach* 
jDg,  he  could  fell  trees,  build  cabins,  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  make  him- 
self useful  in  eyery  way.  After  long  anxiety,  the  attack  at  length  came  :— 

'*  The  day  dawns.  The  western  guard,  owing  to  misapprehenBion,  or  inadyen- 
t«nce,  or  neglect  of  duty,  left  their  posts  at  day -dawning,  instead  of  snn-rising,  as 
the  order  ran,  and  consequently  before  the  fresh  guards  were  in  readiness  to  take 
their  places.  At  this  unguarded  moment,  the  sayages,  who  had  stolen  with  silent 
step  to  the  yery  yerge  of  the  clearing,  and  were  watching  with  fiendish  anxiety 
every  moyement  of  Uie  little  hand,  were  now  stirring  for  action.  An  immense 
body  suddenly  issued  from  the  forest,  fired,  and  then  rushed  forward  with  horrid 
yells  upon  the  post.  Taken  by  surprise,  several  of  the  men  were  killed,  while 
the  rest,  diiven  from  their  cannon,  without  time  to  discharge  it,  fell  back  in  haste 
and  confusion.  It  is  a  fearful  moment  I  If  the  savages  press  on,  there  is  no 
time  to  rally,  and  all  is  lost  I  Instead  of-  following  up  their  advantages,  they 
pause,  a&fl  surround  some  houses  in  that  direction,  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Seve- 
ral women  and  children,  who,  in  spite  of  orders  to  leave,  remained  in  their  houses^ 
are  now  shrinking  in  the  hands  of  a  savage  foe.  Mr  Ashmun  rushed  to  the  scene- 
of  action,  and^a^nsted  hy  the  determined  boldness  of  Lott  Cary,  rallied  the  brokeo 
forces  of  the  settlers.  Two  cannons  were  instantly  brought  into  action,  double: 
shotted  with  ball  and  grape.  They  did  a  rapid  and  fearful  execution.  The  enemy 
began  to  recoil.  Fear  seized  their  ranks.  The  settlers,  seeing  their  advantage 
pushed  forward  and  regained  the  lost  post.  Directing  their  cannon  to  rake  the 
whole  enemy's  line,  every  shot  took  efiTect;  while  Elijah  Johnson,  at  the  head  of 
a  few  musketeers,  passed  around  the  enemy's  flank  and  increased  their  consterna- 
tion. A  savage  yell  echoed  through  the  forest,  filling  every  soul  with  horror. 
As  it  died  away,  the  horde  fell  back,  and  rapidly  disappeared  among  the  gloomy 
wilds.  In  thirty  minutes  the  day  is  won  i  God  be  praised  I  At  nine  o'clock 
orders  were  issued  to  contract  the  lines,  leaving  out  a  fourth  part  of  the  houses, 
&nd  surrounding  the  rest  by  a  musket- proof  stockade.  As  there  was  no  safety 
until  it  was  completed,  the  work  was  urged  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  for  no 
one  could  tell  when  or  where  another  attack  might  be  made,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day  that  an  hour  could  be  spared  for  the  burial  of  the  dead." 

Soon  after,  another  attack  was  expected  :— 

**  During  the  night,  a  rustling  in  the  thickets  alarmed  one  of  the  outposts;  a 
cannon  was  fired,  and  several  men  made  random  shots.  It  proved  a  false  alarm» 
&nd  the  poor  emigrants  could  only  bitterly  regret  a  waste  of  ammunition,  when 
ammunition  was  so  valuable. 

"  But  that  midnight  cannon,  booming  along  the  shore,  startled  the  night  watcE 
of  a  solitary  vessel  as  she  ploughed  her  watery  way  around  the  Ci^e. 

V  It  is  the  roar  of  cannon  I  What  means  it  t  what  is  it  1*  cried  the  astonished 
officers,  gathering  on  deck.  *  What  is  doing  on  this  savage  coast !  Is  it  a  signal 
of  distress  t  Stand  to  I  Down  with  the  long-boat  1  Full  to  the  shore  1'  A 
strange  and  unexpected  scene  burst  upon  the  boat's  crew,  as,  at  the  breaking  of 
<lay,  they  approached  the  coast.  Behold  a  little  band  of  brave  men,  contending 
for  life  amid  privations,  poverty,  sickness,  and  death,  surrounded  by  barbarous 
tribes,  thirsting  for  their  blood.    The  generous  sailors  grasped  the  hands  of  the 

foloBy,  WM  getting  things  ready  to  bring  the  trader  to  reaton.     One  cTenlog,  when  tereral  men  were 
»o  kD  outbuilding,  milting  cartridges  for  next  day'a  service,  one  of  the  workmen  aoeldeotallr  cw- 
iS""ed^«  cndle ;  It  fell  in  some  powder,  which  Iniuntly  exploding,  blew  up  the  buUding,  and  lulled 
*"'  of  their  number,  one  of  whom  wm  Lott  Cary. 

V 
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fleill«n^9ndUdeilieatak»«oarici6u  .The  vaaiel|ffOTedtob6aBrhiBh8c1ioo&«r 

laden  with  suppties  for  Ci^  Coast  Castle,  and  having  on  board  Major  Laing,  the 

distingoished  African  tiuTeller.    The  officers  of  the  schooner  proved  noble  and 

disinterested  MendSy  granting  them  every  aid  in  their  power,  while  Ifajor  Lung 

timnedSately  ofl^red  to  use  his  inflnenoe  with  the  hostile  chiefr  to  secure  atreiiy 

>4>f  peace.    Httmbled  and  awe»8trock  by  the  superiority  of  the  handful  of  settkn 

•over  thdr  large  and  nndisciphned  hosts,  the  kings  lent  a  wilUng  ear,  aod  Uie 

>foundationsof  afiim.'and  lasUng  peace  were  then  l^d  between  the  natives  a&dtlie 

colonists.    Intelligence  of  their  bravery  and  sacceas  spread  far  and  wide  aiong 

the  coast  and  deep  into  the  interior,  inspiring  fear  and  respeot  in  eveiy  «vage 

breast.    Midshipman  Gordon  and  twelve  British  sailors  signified  their  w&h  to  le- 

main  at  Uie  Cape,  in  order  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  newprofeaBoiUiasd 

help  the  aetflers-t^  repak  their  bmldnigs.     Alas  I  their  generous  self-devotion 

proved  their  death.    Tluwogh  toil  and  ezposnre,  they  were  speedily  attadnd 

with  fever,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  amid  the  tears  and  grief  of  their  new-made  friends, 

Ctotdoa  askd  eight  of  his  men  were  borne  to  tiieir  last  home." 

At  length  delivered  from  these  dangen,  the  colony  began  to  make  pro- 
.egress,  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe  i£at  q>iritiial  and  temporal  inteiesis 
ivere  caaned  forward  together.  The  attention  of  Swiss  Christians  haTing 
been  doKcted  to  the  colony,  five  young  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1827 
to  iabaar  among  the  native  Africans  in  Liberia.  Their  talents  and  pietj 
were  universally  esteemed,  and  the  young  men  whom  they  taught  are  now 
amsng  the  most  enterprising  and  well-infonned  dtizens  of  Uberia.  In 
8^7,  the  colonists  could  say— 

"  Not  a  child  or  yon^  but  is  provided  with  an  appropriate  schooL  ^e  hsve  a 
large  public  library,  ooui-honse,  meetiag-housee,  school-houses,  and  fortifications. 
'*  *^  Our  houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials,  and  furnished  in  the  same  style, 
as  in  the  towns  of  America.  We  have  an  abundance  of  good  building  stCHie, 
shells  for  time,  and  olay  for  brick. 

^  The  cheerful  abodes  of  civiliaation  and  happiness  which  are  scattered  over  this 
verdaat  mountain ;  the  flourishing  settlements  which  are  spreading  around  it;  the 
flounds  of  Christian  iostnietion  and  scenes  of  Christian  worship,  which  are  heard 
«nd  seen  in  this  scene  «f  pagan  darkness;  a  thousand  contented  freemen  united 
in  founding  a  new  i%niA\an  emfUte^  happy  themselves,  and  the  instruments  of 
ihaippineas  to  others,  conclusively  testify  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  plu 
^xxdoniaatioa.** 

As  the  native  chiefs  began  to  open  tiieir  eyes  to  the  growing  prospentj 
and  advantages  of  the  colony,  several  of  tiiem  from  time  to  time  applied  to 
be  received  imder  its  protection,  and,  along  with  their  people,  were  inoor- 
fiorated  with  the  oolonists. 

In  1839,  the  ColonijMiidon  Society  framed  a  constitution,  uniting  the 
TBzious  setdements  that  had  been  formed  under  their  auspices  into  one^an^ 
conferring  on  it  a  Constitution,  Governor,  and  Legislature. 

''At  this  time  Liberia  contained  nine  towns,  and  owned  five  hundred  thoo- 
■sand  acres  of  rich  land,  where  the  finest  vegetables  and  the  most  delidoos 
fruits  could  be  cultivated  to  any  extent.  It  bad  four  printing  presses^  and  tvo 
newspapers — the  Liberia  Herald,  already  mentioned,  and  the  African  Laminvr, 
a  religious  paper.  What  is  the  best  token  of  good  in  the  world,  it  nambere<i 
twenty-one  churches,  thirty  ministers,  ten  day-schools,  and  many  Sabbath-schools. 
Few  new  settlements  could  compare  with  it  in  its  supply  of  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian improvement.  In  this  respect,  it  looks  like  the  Puritan  colonies  of  Xev 
Eng^land.  The  monthly  concert  for  prayer,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  American 
Christians,  was  early  established  at  Liberia,  in  which  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists  united.  A  deep  interest  in  missions  was  generally  felt,  and  sor* 
rounded  as  they  were  by  heaUien  in  every  jungle,  their  hearts  often  gushed  out  io 
most  powerful  appeals  to  Christians  in  America. 

''Behold  Mr  Seys  on  one  of  his  missionary  tours.  He  is  at  Kiog  Doongej^ 
town;  men,  women,  and  children  are  squatting  around  him,  beneath  the  sproadi^ 
thatch  of  a  ntde  cabin;  an  old  wooden  mortar,  turned  upside  down,  is  his  poipi^ 
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]ai||9  enough  finr  a  lig^i«Bd  ft  book.  He  ha»  lifted  iq^hia  heart  ti>  God  is  loagmy 
ftad  now,  throngh  an  interpreter,  he  attempts  to  teach  the  naked  saTages  tiie  wav 
of  eternal  life.  So  interested  did  the  interpreter  become,  that  he  suddenly  stoppedT: 
*  Me  no  t^  fast  enough— come  here,  you  boy,  who  'peak  English — come  help !  dat 
no  word  be  loet>— no  sinpfle  good  word.*  With  one  on  each  side  of  him,  explaining 
his  words  to  the  listening  aadienee,  he  again  went  on.  Again  the  interpreter 
stopped,  and  turning  sooad^  asked  hsslilyt  *  Soppese  poor  Afncan  man  dogood 
fiMhy  no  do  bad — but  he  nevor  hear  'boat  God,  'boat  Qod's  lore*  iKmt  new  iMsrt 
—so  he  dead — he  go  up  top  f  will  God  take  him !  *  Ah  t  we  cannot  answer  the 
poor  African's  question.  We  fear  few  heathen  men  '  do  good  fash— no  do  bad;' 
and  for  such  who  do,  we  can  safely  trust  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  all-wise 
and  aJl'Oompassionate  Creator.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  do  know,  and  that  is, 
our  duty  towards  the  heathen.  *  Go  ye  nnto  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel ' 
—and,  to  leave  us  no  room  for  doubt^  it  is  added  and  reiterated,  *  preaeh  the  gospel 
to  evary  oreature*  The  gospel  they  most  haye,^aad  mainly  throngh  our  instramen- 
tality.  Let  us  hear  what  another  good  minister,  Mr  Brown,  says  of  a  new  station, 
just  beginning  to  bud  in  the  wilderness :'  I  am  on  my  post  at  Hedington.  It  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  situations  in  the  world,  although  the  town  lus  but  just 
commenced  building;  and,  under  God,  I  have  charge  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
bg  litUe  fiooks  in  tlM  world*  This  flock  consists  d?  fifty-nine  natives.  Oh,  the 
power  of  the  gospel  I  See  the  old  man  dethrone  his  idol,  in  whom  he  trusted  till 
his  head  was  grey;  but  now  he  oasts  tbe  dumb  thing  into  the  fire,  looks  up  and 
prays  the  Eternal  God  to  curse  the  smoke  thereof.  See  the  savage  warrior  lay 
bis  spear  and  sword  upon  the  ground,  and  see  him  kneel  and  look  np,  and  pray 
to  God,  that  if  he  ever  takes  them  up  again  to  war,  they  may  be  immediate  in- 
struments of  his  death.  Oh,  sir,  could  yon  hear  a  little  two-ponnd  beU  ring  in 
this  dark  forest,  and  see  the  natives  flock  to  the  nusBion-honse^  like  sheep  to  the 
shepherd  in  time  of  dronght,  singing, 

'*B1ow  ye  the  tnunpet,  blo«^ 
The  gladlj  aoleam  tound  ;'*  .. 
or, 

'^Oh,  for  a  thouiand  tonsuM  to  ilng 
My  gmt  RcdwuMT^  pndMl" 

and  hear  them  thanking  God  in  prayer  for  the  benefits  and  spread  of  the  goe^l, 
and  hear  the  loud  amOns;  and  add  to  this,  their  regular  attendance  at  £unily  de- 
votions, their  sound  reasonings  in  meetings  of  business,  and  constant  applications 
to  the  mifittonaty  to  know  wluit  Grod  says  about  it ;  why,  mr,  you  would  be  tempted 
to  lay  down  your  fear,  and  come  over  to  Africa  at  once.  Ohj  Christians  I  pray 
that  God  may  sustain  us  in  this  glorious  work ! " 

In  the  year  1841,  the  colony  suffered  a  great  Ices  in  the  death  of  Ctorer- 
nor  BttcluinaD,  who  had  been  a  most  vigoroos  head  to  it.     A  specimen  of 
negro  eloquence  is  famished  in  the  follo¥ring  extract  from  bis  funeral  ser- 
mon, preached  by  Elder  Teage,  a  n^o  preacher:-— 

^  Not  nnfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  nations  is  the  £set  of  some 
individual's  name,  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  carrying  terror  wherever 
it  is  heard  among  his  or  his  country's  foes.    The  brilliant  and  continuous  chain 
of  sncoess  which  crowned  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  is  to  be  accounted  for  as 
much  from  this  fact,  as  from  his  universally  admitted  skill  in  their  science  and 
courage  on  the  field  of  combat.    Victory  was  supposed  to  hover  over  their 
niarch,  and  in  the  fi^d  to  peroh  upon  their  sword.    Thus  their  enemies,  palsied 
ynth  terror,  were  prepared  at  the  first  onset  to  yield  an  easy  victory,  or  seek  safety 
in  an  ignominious  flight  or  unconditional  surrender.    From  similtur  coincidenceSf 
nnited  with  tlie  strict  integrity  and  good  faith  which  marked  all  Grovernor  Bucha- 
^*8  intercourse  with  the  natives — readily  conoeding  to  them  all  their  rights,  and 
inflexibly  demanding  his — ^the  like  impressions  pervaded  their  minds.    The  bare 
encounter  with  him  m  the  hall  of  palaver  or  in  the  field  of  ^ht  was  regarded  by 
them  as  an  earnest  of  defeat.    Never  was  a  man  more  feared  and  respected  by 
the  natives  than  Governor  Buchanan;  nor  is  there  a  rnajn  in  all  the  colonies,  the 
uifluencd  of  whose  presence  can  so  efiectually  check  or  hold  in  abeyance  their 
blustering  passions,  as  did  the  presence  of  our  lamented  governor.    Frank  and 
open,  ho  was  a  stranger  to  duplicity.    He  possessed  largely  that  chj^rity  vhicU 
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ihinketh  no  evil,  and  aoknowledgeth  readily  whatever  was  oomrnendaUe  in  the 
character  of  his  enemies.  He  presented  a  harmonions  nnion  of  dignity  and  gen- 
tleness.   To  snm  vp  his  character,  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman." 

In  1846,  the  Colonization  Society  resolyed  that  the  time  had  come  for 
Liberia  taking  into  its  own  hands  the  entire  work  of  aeLf-government  In 
18479  CI  convention  was  held  at  Monrovia  in  Liberia^  a  dedaratioa  of  inde- 
peadenoe  issued,  and  the  Bepablic  of  Liberia  formed.  Previous  to  this,  the 
€k)Temor  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
^  calling  upon  all  ministers  and  people  of  the  commonwealth  to  meet  for 
religious  worship  **  After  enumerating  the  many  merdes  for  which  they 
should  be  imfeignedly  thankful  as  a  people,  he  called  upon  them  to  offer  up 
fervent  prayers  to  Almighbr  God,  that  ^'  he  would  give  to  the  delegates  as- 
sembled in  convention  to  rorm  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  these 
colonies,  wisdom  to  guide  them  in  their  deliberation,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  counsels  which  Infinite  Wisdom  alone  can  suggest,  that  their  action 
may  be  honourable  to  themselves  and  right  in  the  sight  of  God/' 

The  republic  was  readily  acknowledged  by  Enghmd,  France,  and  other 
European  powers.  Its  prosperity  is  great  and  growing.  In  1850,  it  nam- 
hered  a  population  of  250,000  souls.  With  £e  great  demand  tiiat  exists 
in  our  own  country  and  elsewhere  for  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  trade  of  Liberia  will  soon  be  veiy 
greatly  extended.*.  That  it  may  develop  into  a  large  and  flourishing  country, 
where  thousands  of  negroes  may  find  the  happiness  hitherto  denied  them, 
must  be  the  wish  and  prayer  of  every  Christian  and  generous  heart. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  missionary  influence  of  the  colony  on  the 
neighbouring  negroes.  We  conclude  with  another  extract  on  this  interest- 
ing and  important  subject : — 

**  Liberia  is  a  radiating  point  for  iKe  ijpread  ofChrittian  dvUization  in  Africa.  Al- 
ready do  we  see  her  beneficial  influence  upon  the  surrounding  tribes.  Hitherto 
])as  the  English  tongue  taught  bitter  lessons  to  poor  Africa.  Now  it  falls  from  the 
lips  of  her  own  returning  people  with  the  mission  of  peace,  of  good  will,  of  Chris- 
tian hopes.  The  little  leaven  is  beginning  to  work.  The  good  news  runs  from 
village  to  village,  from  people  to  people :  '  God*s  palaver  is  the  good  and  true  pt* 
laver.  Bring  us  God's  palaver.'  White  men  can  UQver  Christianize  Africa.  Tbef 
fall  upon  her  shores  like  untimely  fruit.  The  work  must  be  done  by  her  own 
people;  and  by  Liberia  it  has  been  commenced,  and  can  go  on  under  more  advan- 
tageous circumstances  than  any  other  mission  in  the  world.  Christian  Africa  is 
knocking  at  the  very  door  of  Pagan  Africa,  with  a  good  government,  with  good 
schools,  and  the  Word  of  God  in  her  land,  begging  an  entrance,  and  pleading  her 
cause,  saying,  <  Happy  he  is  that  hath  the  Lord  God  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in 
him«  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  do  his  commandments.'  '  We  will 
make  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  will  fill  thee  with  the  finest  of  wheat.  Cast  in  ihj 
lot  with  us,  and  ye  shoU  be  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil.' 

"  Liberia  is  the  child  of  our  own  institutions,  bearing  onr  likenees,  breaUuiig 
our  spirit^  and  bestowing  onr  privileges.  Can  we  do  otherwise  than  bid  her  God 
speed  I  She  may  sometimes  lag,  sometimes  lock,  sometimes  be  evil  spoken  of ; 
but  shall  we  not  love  her  still  ?  Oh  yes,  let  us  rejoice  that  there  is  one  brigfaj 
fipot  on  Africa.  As  Christian  citizens,  let  us  strengthen  her  feeble  bands,  uphold 
her,  encourage  her,  and  pray  for  her;  and  may  this  American  Republic  stretch 
out  its  own  strong  arm,  and,  with  honest  pride  and  fearless  independence,  give  lier 
a  just  and  honourable  recognition  among  the  sovereignties  of  the  world." 

♦  An  Eogliih  company  hu  begun  a  cotton-fomi  on  Mecurado,  which  U  tucceoding  well.  9!P!J' 
lodigcnoui.  and  yield*  two  crop  ?  a-year.  Coffee  thrives  well.  A  «lngle  tree  at  Monrovia  yielded  mm* 
one  poiinda  at  one  gathering.  Sugar-cane  grows  in  unrivalled  luxuriance.  Indigo,  caoutchoiw,  cojo* 
IMDcapplea,  cocoa-nuta.  caator-nuU.  yanig,  plantains,  bananas,  Sgs,  potatoea.  olirea*  '■«•'*?*•.  2!«r 
oranges,  lemons.  Ac.,  &c.,  may  be  added  to  the  list.  As  Africa  contains  a  population  of  IW  moooh 
tnere  is  a  magnificent  opening  for  commercial  enterprise. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  IN 
SECULAR  PURSUITS. 

Let  no  young  man, — let  not  any  man, 
assume  or  assert  that  he  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  when,  amidst  the  busiest 
stir  of  secmar  pursuits,  he  is  called  on 
to  feel,  to  maintain,  and  to  exhibit 
among  men  and  before  Grod,  the  power 
and  thegracefulness  of  a  lofty  spiritu- 
ality.   Would  he  be  wiser  than  God, 
and  change  his  place !    Would  he  at- 
tempt to  work  out  his  high  destiny  by 
means  inferior  to  those  which  are  di- 
vinely appointed,  because  his  own  fal- 
lible judgment  discerns  not  at  once  their 
fitness  f    To  be  earthly-minded  amidst 
earthly  things  is  natural  to  man,  simply 
as  man,  and  while  destitute  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  character.    But 
to  be  spiritually-minded  amidst  the  op- 
posing carnalities  of  this  lower  world  is 
jnst  to  obey  the  new  instinct  of  a  re- 
novated nature;    and  every  achieve- 
ment of  the  spiritual  mind  is  an  advan- 
tage taken,  and  actually  drawn  forth 
from  antagonist  powers.    Where  were 
success  if  there  were  no  hindrance? 
And  would  the  trumpet-blast  of  victory 
be  ever  blown  were  there  no  battle- 
field with  its  legions  marshalled  in  the 
deadly  array  of  opposition !    Even  the 
poor  mariner  on  a  stormy  sea  knows 
how  to  take  advantage  of  a  cross  wind; 
and  the  stern  billows  that  mutter  of 
danger,  and  bellow  forth  the  threaten- 
ings  of  death,  are  the  sturdy  arms  that 
bear  him  onward  in  his  course,  while 
the  howling  winds  that  strain  his  mast 
and  split  his  canvass  are  the  winged 
messengers  of  Grod  to  speed  his  pro- 
gress.   He  Imows  their  meaning.    He 
deals  with  them  with  a  sagacious  and 
practised  spirit ;  and  when  they  are  at 
their  wildest  height,  he  looks  heaven- 
ward for  a  sign,  and  tells  his  younger 
messmate  that  both  wind  and  waves 
shall  at   nightfall    tang  their  choral 
hdlaby  to  sooth  his  slumbers,  or  be- 
guile the  solitude  of  his  watch-hour. 

What  foUows,  then!  Why,  that  a 
monareh  on  his  throne,— a  peer  in  the 
power  of  his  nobiHty,— ^  legislator  in 
the  senate,— a  merchant  on  the  ex- 
change^— a  lawyer  in  the  forum, — a 
trader  in  his  warehousey—ft  student  at 
his  books, — a  elerk  in  the  counting- 
house,— a  shopman  behind  the  country 
—a  porter   bearing  his  bnrdensi— « 


sweeper  in  the  streets,— the  vender  of 
a  lucifer  match,  may,  for  au^ht  of  ac- 
tual hindranee  from  his  callmg,  be  as 
firm  in  his  fai  th,  tfs  lofty  in  hu  piety, 
as  spotless  in  bis  life,  as  he  whose  days 
are  given  exclusively  to  spiritual  pur- 
suits,— ^the  active^  devoted,  consistent 
minister  of  Christ  at  home,  or  the  self- 
denying  missionary  who  bears  the  mes- 
sage of  redeeming  love  to  heathen  races 
in  distant  lands,  and  exemplifies  the 
Christian  character  in  the  transparency 
of  a  blameless  life.  There  is  not,  in 
any  one  of  the  lawful  pursuits  of  daily 
life,  anything  that  is  of  tuccinty  an  in- 
surmountable hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  a  true  spirituality. 

Where  the  elements  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian character  exist,  and  assume  their 
proper  activity  up  to  the  power  of  ac- 
tivity already  possessed,  they  compel  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  power 
of  secular  thmgs.    Christian  biography 
suppUes  us  with  instancea  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say.   Was  Paul  less  pious  be> 
cause  he  wrought  for  his  bread — ^labour- 
ing at  a  craft!    Waa  Newton  less  holy 
because  he  toiled  amidst  the  stars  t 
Was  Wilberforce  less  devoted  because 
he  mingled  with  the  worldly  in  the 
conflicts  of  policy  and  debate !    Waa 
Thornton  far  off  from  God,  because  he 
strove  amidst  merchandise,  and  came 
off  a  gainer  t    Call  to  mind  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  worthies  of  England^  and 
see  how  many  of  them — (not  divines) — 
were  men  of  enterprise,  of  industry,  and 
toil ;  then  glance  over  tho  field  of  ac- 
tive life  in  the  present  day,  and  add  ta 
them  the  names  of  good  and  yet  busy 
men — of  whom  we  sll  know  some— men 
of  faith,  men  of  prayer,  men  of  love- 
Bible  men — getting    good  and   doing 
good  day  by  day — widening  their  circle 
of  influence  as  they  go ;  carrying  Christ 
with  them  and  in  them,  and  showing 
his  excellence  and  loveUness  to  those 
who  knew  him  not  before.    Are  they 
fiunt  in  business,  because  strong  in  the 
Lord !    Are  they  feeble  in  Christ,  be- 
cause earnest  in  lawful  pursuit  t    Is  not 
their  true  description,  **  Not  slothful  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord  t"    Look  into  domestic  cirdes-^ 
most  of  them  the  homes  of  active  men  ;, 
call  to  mind  the  instances  you  know  of 
godly  coDsistenoy  in  faith  and  practice 
— ^faith  which  overcometh  the  world, 
and  practice  which  adorns  it—and  am<» 
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pie  will  be  the  |)lfOOf  afforded  that  seen-  The  most  elevated  principles  tliat  em 
lai*  parsnits  do  xlot,  qf  neeenUtff  give  ffovemed  a  Christian  man,  and  the  lore- 
a  death-blow  to  tpiriiaality.!  I  And  if  neat  affBctions  that  ever  glowed  in  hk 
forther  proof  were  needfnl^  might  we  bosom,' have  motives  to  aetivitj  at  every 
not  call  up  as  witnesses  the^living  facts  turti  of  active  life,  snd  in  ever/  relati<n 
of  your  own  and  kindred  xnstitntions —  included  in  the  social  compaet    Tne 
here  in  the  veiy  heart  of  England,  and  Christian  character  always  seeks  a  vest; 
ramifying  themselves  in  the  province!;  and,  like  a  flnid^'.or  an  aroma,  it  goa 
— societies  for  the  purpose  of  extending  forth  when  the  vent*  is  found.    It  BOt 
the  inAu^ices  of  religion  among  the  be  found  among  secular  pursuits,  and  ift 
youthful,  for  promoting  Christian  mis-  the  midst  of  human  relaIionB--all  secn- 
sions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  short-  lar.    Thus,  craft  and  fraud,  and  0Te^ 
ening  (as  they  greatly  need)  the  hours  reaching,  disfigure  the  secular  punoiti 
of  business,  that  suitable  time  may  be  of  the  carnal  man,  but  they  call  up  the 
secured  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  lofty  integrity  of  the  spiritual  whoi 
intellect,  and  the  cravingsof  the  soul!  he  comes  in^'contact  with  them.    It 
By  whom,  under  God,  were  these  socie-  must  be  8(^  or  the  qtiritual  man  mait 
ties  called  into  existence ;  and  by  whom  meet  like  with  like,  and  take  commoB 
is  their  increase  sought,  and  thdr  ac-  ground  with  the  carnal,  which  Christiu 
tivity  promoted,  in  faith,  in  prayer,  and  principle  forbids.    He  obeys  a  {uindr 
in  love  t    By  young  men.    And  I  will  pie—and  cannot.     In  eveiy  iAsUaoe, 
venture  to  say,  there  are  not  to  be  then,  he  isagainer  onthesMeof^iii- 
foundamong  them  or  their  adherents  a  tualit^.    He  nas  made  the  best  of  i& 
score  who  are  not  engaged  throughout  occasion.    He  is  met,  it  noay  bs^  with 
the  live-long  day  amidst  the  pressures  of  pride,  audacity,  and  insolence;  bat  be 
secular  occupation.  They  have  not  been  opposes  meekness,  gentleness,  and  for* 
driven  into  these  holy-intentioned  com-  bearance.    He  is  a  victor,  if  not  also- 
binations  by  their,  seniors,  however  they  lutely  and  at  once  over  lua  opponetU^jd 
may  have  been  aided,  but  they  have  over  that  which  is  carnal  in  Aimjel^;  aod 
taken  their  stand,  with  a  high  motive^  is  likewise  a  gainer  on  the  side  c^  spin- 
on  the  ground  for  which  I  am  arguing;  tuality.      He  who  engages  largely  ia 
and  results  are  proving,  and  will,  I  trus^  secular  pursuits  must  e:q)ect  that  tlic 
go  on  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  ambitious,  the  jealous;,  the  irascible^  viU 
that  it  is  no  fallacy.    Are  other  proofs  sometimes  jostle  with  him  in  the  b^* 
desired !    Let  us  look  around  us,  and  ways  and  thoroughfares  of  life.    Hit 
summon  up  the  vast  array  of  our  Bun-  temper  will  be  tried;  his  feelings  vill 
day-school  teachers  in  the  metropolis,  be  wounded;  his  sense  of  right  will  be 
and  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  shocked.     But  in  his  heart  is  a  kn 
'Who  are  they  1    What  are  they  t    For  which  moves  out  beyond  the  domeitie 
the  most  part  young  people  in  the  mom-  circle  where  his  best  affections  oentie; 
ing  of  life ;  most  of  them  woven  in  with  and   his    droppings   reach   these-4ii 
the  woof  of  secular  interests ;  and  not  a  coarse  and  carnal  antagonists.     Xty* 
few    struggling  hard   for   honourable  more  than  thi%th^  unite  in  one  gentle 
maintenance,  with  perhaps  a  widowed  stream  of  love,  that  goes  far  to  tbe 
mother  dependent  on  their  industry  and  softening  of  a^ritiea,  and  the  healing 
love ;  or  a  feeble  sister,  or  a  sick  bro-  of  the  waters  of  bitterness  into  wUd 
ther,  or  an  orphan  family,  of  which  they  they  flow.  Bid  not  the  iq^ostle  thoroqgb* 
may  be  the  eldest,  the  counsellors,  and  ly  understand  this  when  he  peoaed  tbit 
the   stay.      Without   overrating   the  memorable  precept,  ''If  thine  eMf 
actual  spirituality  to  be  found  amidst  hunger,  feed  him;  ^he  thirs^giveliia 
those  who  are  thus  engaged  in  promot-  diixik;  for,  in  so  doings  thou  Ami  iMf 
ing  the  spiritual  progress  of  society,  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.)  (Be  not  ovv* 
and  without  more  than  a  glancing  refer-  come  of  evil;  bat  ovsvoonie  evil  witb 
once  to  our  Missionary,  Bible,  and  other  good  f "    Where  else,  but  in  the  atsiot- 
Christian  Societies,  and  the  coUectofs  phere  of  this  world,  and  amidst  seealir 
who  cTerywhere  are  aiding  their  funds,  pursuits,  among  men  as  xoob,  soold  tbi 
I  am  content— (are  not   you  t>— with  Christian  find   such  a  vent  as  tbi^ 
the  proof,  so  £ar  as  it  goes,  that  the  kw-  through  which  his  Christianity  m^ 
fill  pursuit  of  secular  affiurs  does  not,  of   eashaXe  its  tnffmtme  and  develop  ^ 
jMQMC^Junderthegrowthof spirituality,  power!    These  eTamplns  msy^  m^i 
•r  the  true  development  of  the  Christian  and  I  wonld  only  add — that  i^  *  "^ 
chanust6r--its  brightest  gnoes^  or  its  possible  to  imagine « position  in  wbieh 
loveliest  and  holiest  affectioDfl,  •  ,  .  ,  •  aCh^i8t]aaIlla7bepiaoed^Ulhisttte^ 
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bourse  wiHi  tbe  worid,  tbAt  would  not  power  iif  ^iheclbigf  MfOUm.  ^Fhis  is 
call  fbr  tile  exercise  of  some  Christian  a  weapon  vhioh,  if  wed  at  ail,  eh^yald 
grace — ^the  assertion  of  Uie  power^of  Be  employed  with  nrach  eantlon  tod 
some  i&destmctible  rectitude  both  of  discrimination.  We  do  not  say  H  is 
principle  and  of  conduct.  Be  it  what  nerer  to  be  used,  m  we  have  spedttiens 
it  may — ^let  the  call  be  responded  t0|  of  it  in  Holy  Writ,  hi  the  address  of 
and  advantage  on  the  side  of  spirituality  Elijah  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  in 
must  be  the  ever  oertidn  result ;  for  tlM  some  parts  of  the  apostle^s  address  to 
Christian  mingles  not  in  the  world  single-  the  Judaising  teachers  in  the  churoh  t>f 
handed  and  alone ;  he  has  the  counte*  Corinth.  Perhaps  one  of  the  meet  law- 
nance  and  support  of  men  like-minded  ful  fields  for  it  is^  when  yon  meet  with- 
and  like>prinoipled ;  and  more  than  this  petulance,  associated  with  ignbntnce  audi 
—he  goes  forth  armed  with  coat-armour  ufidelity.  But  to  indulge  in  sarcasni/ 
that  IS  weapon-proof;  waited  on  by  against  some  poor  unhappy  and  un- 
those  bright  ones  who  minister  to  the  offending  wight»  who  is  made  the  butt- 
heirs  of  salvation ;  breathed  on  by  the  of  it,  merely  to  show  the  powers  of  the- 
Spirit  called  down  by  the  prayerful  ex-  speaker,  and  for  the  amusement  of  the^ 
ercises  of  the  secret  chamber,  and  un-  company,  is  most  unchristian.  It  is  a 
dergirded  by  the  everlasting  arms.  The  ^an  t  beating  a  dwarf,  or  a  mastiff  worry^ 
illustrious  example  of  his  Divine  Mas-  ing  an  nnoffendiag  lap-dog,  and  as  re* 
ter  stands  out  in  high  relief  before  him  volting.  It  is  a  gross  violation  of  the 
from  the  background  of  the  world's  divine  precept,  *'  Whatsoever  ye  would 
carnalities.  On  Him  he  fixes  the  gaze  that  others  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so 
of  an  imitative  spirituality  s  and,  looxing  to  them." 

forth  beyond  the  shell  of  his  own  poor  There  is  a  great  variety  of  shades  2a 

humanity,  he  longs,  and  strives,  and  the  mental  character  of  others.    Some 

waits  for  the  timo  when  the  corruptible  are  grave  and  sedate  ;  others  faU  of 

shall  put  on  incorruption ;  when  he  shall  boisterous  mirth.    Some  have  the  sense 

be  made  like  the  lofty  object  of  his  imi-  of  the    ludicrous  in  a  high  degree ; 

tation,  and  see  Him  as  he  is. — '^Leetnn  others  the  power  of  mimicry^  and  can 

to  Young  Men,**   Bt/Bev.Oeo.FiBk^LL^B.  tell  anecdotes  and  stories  in  such  a 

_  graphic  way,  as  enables  them  (accord* 

JESTING  WHICH  18  NOT  ulllVa^T^^-jC^n^^v^f  JSt 

«^rkWwvn?"MT  table  m  a  roar.    Ine  company  of  sucn 

CONVENIENT.  ja  extremely  fascinating;  Ihey  are 
Tbi  mind  as  well  as  the  bodv  needs  huled,  when  introduced  at  a  dinner 
relaxation.  The  bow  must  be  from  party,  especially  by  the  young,  who  ex- 
time  to  time  unbent,  or  it  would  lose  pect  to  enjoy  some  famous  ftin  the 
its  elasticity.  But  it  is  of  much  impor-  evening  when  Mr  —  comes.  Is  tlds 
taace  that  this  relaxation  be  of  the  as  it  ought  to  be  •  or  is  there  nothing 
right  kind,  at  least  innocent^  and,  aa  wrong  and  inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
much  as  possible,  beneficial.  After  a  office  we  occupy,  and  the  character  we 
mmister  has  spent  a  few  hours  in  close  ought  to  maintain !  Now,  all  I  would 
study,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  say  here  is,  whenever  this  pow^  iis  pos* 
bodily  exercise  (which  is  the  beet  kind  sessed  by  a  Christian  minist^^it  should^ 
of  relaxation,  wherever  it  oan  be  en-  at  least,  be  very  carefully  watched  and 
joyed),  or  such  light  reading  as  requirea  kept  in  check,  that  his  desire  to  arauito 
no  intense  thought.  Our  numerous  pe-  may  in  no  case  interfere  with  his  public 
riodicals,  especially  those  which  eontain  or  private  usefulness, 
information  of  a  hterary  character,  in-  One  evil  e£Ebet  of  a  minister  indulging 
structive  biographies^  or  information  in  that  kind  of  conversation  which  pro- 
regarding  missions,  are  useful  for  this  duces  sach  uproarious  ebullitions  is,  that^ 
purpose.  But  It  is  still  more  refreshing  on  the  principle  of  association,  these  ex- 
and  exhilarating  when  we  can  enjoy  the  Kibitiona  are  apt  to  recur  to  the  mind 
society  of  friends.  It  is  in  this  somi  of  his  hearers  when  he  addresses  theuk 
intercourse  we  should  guard  against  on  the  most  sacred  subjects^  and  in  this 
whatever  miffht  be  injurious  to  the  mbd,  way  tend  greatly  to  defeat  the  &ad 
while  we  en£avonr  to  ron4er  it  as  much  which  he  wishes  to  attain, 
as  poaible  beneficial.  In  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
In  social  lnteroo«me  there  are  many  here  ouote  an  extract  from  a  valuable 
temptationa  arising  from  the  great  small  boolc titled  ^Damascus;  or,Con- 
wie^  of  mental  talent  snd  constitQ-  version  in  Relation  to  the  Grace  of  (rod 
wBal  teodeaoies.   Seme  possese  the  andtheA^ncyoCMan,— loiEBBay^Vy 
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]>avid  Everard  Ford.**  In  this  pnbHca-  witaeBs.*  Bat  thii  is  BOinetliiag  rerj 
lion  some  important  principles  are  hap-  '  different  from  that  mere  exnbenwoe  oif 
pily  illustrated  by  cases  taken  from  real  the  animid  spirits  aboTe  referred  to- 
life.  The  author  of  it,  mentioning  his  thatjesting^'which  the  apostle  condemu. 
being  invited  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  Another  hint  on  this  subject.  Some, 
a  man  whose  early  history  promised  for  the  sake  of  amusing  others^  indol^ 
better  things,  and  who  died  in  great  an-  in  telling  stories  or  anecdotes  which 
gnish  of  mind,  thus  proceeds  : —  border  on  what  is  indelicate  or  cTea 
« If  any  thmg  could  inorMso  the  hoiror  of  profane.  Snoh  is  the  case  whercTer 
tliat  Boe&e,  it  was  the  following  cireuxn«Unee :  female  modesty  is  offended,  or  an  irre- 
That  man  ascribed  the  ruin  of  his  soul  to  a  yerent  use  of  the  sacred  name  is  intro- 
popular  pw»chor,  whom  on  some  nuhlic  ocm-  duced.  This  is  to  be  repudiated  in  eveiy 
■ion  he  heard  deliver  a  sermon  wlich  deeply  professing  Christian,  but  peculiarly  so 
affected  him,  and  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  F'"»"*»"KVt"  """*">.  "f"*  *r^  ' 
service,  he  ^  delighted  to  meet  at  the  house  P  «^^!7  Chfwt"*^  nunister.  My  mew. 
of  a  mutual  friend.  But  gnat  was  his  lUsap-  Wg  will  be  best  explained  by  refemng 
pointment.  The  individual  who  in  the  pulpit  to  an  expression  which  I  think  occon 
acted  fioaneiges,  in  the  parlour  played  the  (for  I  quote  from  memory)  in  Mr  Hairi 
mountebank,  and  in  either  character  he  seemed  funeral  sermon  on  the  late  Mr  Toiler  of 
perfectly  'at  home.'  His  adventures,  loke^  Kettering.  After  speaking  of  his  Bocbl 
and  anecdotes,  kept  the  company,  till  past  ""*•'='  "•e*  *^  ,  .,  *^.  »  . .  !.-«.-. 
midnight,  in  a  roar  of  laughten  The  coSe-  intercourse,  and  the  mterestmg  chs^a^ 
quence  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  unhappy  ter of  his  conversaUonal  power^  headds, 
man  who  was  doomed  to  witness  that  incon-  *'  he  never  mentioned  any  incident  but 
Ifruous  scene  persuaded  himself  that  Christi-  such  as  could  be  told  without  causiog  t 
anity  was  disbelieved  by  its  professional  advo-  virgin  to  blush  or  a  saint  to  sigh."— i2«'. 

^TutS.'^rtiTp'ISS^fewfi  PARENTAL  INPLUENCR 
not  been  for  that  circumstance,  would  have  Riohabd  Baxtbb,  the  £nglish  Demos- 
trembled  at  the  apprehension  that  possibly  the  thenes,  thongh  at  one  period  likely  to 
sdlusion  was  meant  for  him,  take  warning,  and           ^^  ^^    ^  ^^f  to  his  parents,  at  M 

bear  in  remembrance  the  apostolic  caution, —  *^      u  j  au    A.:- •  ^«^Zi.:*ui.«  »«« 

•  If  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  dertroved,  reached  the  eminence  on  which  he  now 
I  make  myself  a  transgressor.'-(Gal.  ii.  18.)"  stands.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  father 
^  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  directed  his  attention  to  the  histonou 
Let  It  not  be  thought  by  these  obser-  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  much  inte- 
yations  I  conceive  there  is  any  religion  yggtea  him,  and  inspired  him  with  a  de- 
in  downcast  looks  when  Christians  meet,  gjre  to  peruse  the  whole.  In  conseqosRce 
None,if  they  understood  their  principles,  of  this  desire,  the  perusal  of  other  books, 
are  so  well  entitled  to  be  cheerful,  i^q^  the  eotnenatiant  of  his  father,  hk 
Having  had  occasion  to  mingle  in  social  „i„^  ^^s  enlightened ;  for  these  were, 
.  intercourse  with  individuals  in  various  ^o  say  the  least,  among  the  means  em- 
grades  in  life,  and  with  a  considerable  ployed  for  his  cordial  reception  of  divine 
variety  in  their  tempers,  opinions,  truth.  And  though  this  extraordiDaiy 
tastes,  habits,  and  attainments,  I  have  character  often  lamented  that,  with 
never  seen  such  pure,  unalloyed,  unem-  him,  "childhood  and  youth  had  too 
barrassed  intercourse,  mingled  with  in-  nm^h  vanity,*'  he  never  forgot  how 
nocent  cheerfulness,  nay  playfulness,  greatly  he  had  been  indebted  to  the  re- 
and  even  hilarity,  as  when  a  few  Chris-  gtraining  power  of  parental  instmctioa 
tian  friends  met  together.  They  felt  ^nd  example.  Hence,  even  in  old  s^ 
they  were  united  by  the  most  endearing  j^^  published  the  sense  he  still  ente^ 
bonds,and,  though  on  some  minor  points  tained  of  his  obligations  to  these  diviae- 
they  differed,  on  these  they  had  learned  iy.appointed  guardians  of  his  infancy, 
to  exercise  mutual  forbearance.  *  I  have  Among  his  homely  « poetical  fngmeat^" 
sometimes  wished  I  could  have  intro-  ^e  find  him  referring  to  his  fether  tt<i 
duced  an  infidel  behind  a  screen,  to  have  mother  in  the  following  lines  ^- 
witnessed  such  a  scene.  It  would  at  •' My  paranu  here  Tby  ikUfal  hand  dM  pl«t. 
least  have  disabused  his   mind  of  the        Free  from  the  snares  ofricbe*  and  of  waau 

in>pre«io>>  that  ChriBtiaaUy  was  a  cold,      VlS^^^Sr^j't^^^Z^^S'JlSR*'^ 
gloomy,  repulsive,  and  unsocial  system.       Their  ewiy  precepts  so  posiessM  mj  bent, 
I  have  said  behind  a  toretn,  because  if       That,  taking  root,  they  Ad  not  the»ce  dej-t 

such  a  penon  was  introduced,  and  his  whoS*?e'w«  SS^SS^iTi'^Sii^ 

character  known,  it  would  be  a  damper  company  with  a clergpnaa  without  seelaf  *2! 

on  the  frAfl  intArphnniTe   of  Bpntim(»nt  of  melancholy  about  bfm.    The  reply  wwipP^ 

J  2.  t?        intOTcnange  01   senument  prt«te~"  Could  it  he  otherwise  if  fat  bslMvedtf 

and  feeling  which  I  would  wish  him  to  own  priodpies,  and  thought  of  jouis." 
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'  A**'ThtT***i?*"*^^'*uirf  **"t*"^^  JoKATHAN  Edwasds  of  America,  the 

*  Mu5  of  thJuSrThy  merc*rSd  w^^^  0^7  brother  of  ten  nsten,  the  child  of 

In  which  mj  ipriDg-tim«  1  •boiud  eiw  h«re  parents  eminently  pionfl^  was  greatly 

"P^^**  indebted  to  them  in  his  earliest  years ; 

Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  English  and  what  is  singular,  he  could  distinctly 
Seneca,  not  only  felt  himself,  through-  look  back  on  ma  own  progenitors,  in  a 
out  life,  under  singular  obligation  to  his  regular  chain,  to  his  great-great-grand- 
mother, but,  if  eloquent  at  any  time,  it  father,  a  minister  in  London,  in  the 
was  when  referring  to  her.  ''How  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  family 
often,"  says  he,  **  have  I  blessed  the  of  his  mother  (a  singular  woman,  who, 
memory  of  those  diyine  passages  of  ex-  snnriying  him,  died  at  the  age  of  90) 
perimental  divipity  which  I  have  heard  was  equally  distinguished  for  their 
from  her  mouth  I  Never  any  lips  have  Christianity  and  attention  to  fiamily 
read  to  me  such  feeling  lectures  of  religion.  When  Jonathan  Edwards, 
piety;  neither  have  I  known  any  soul  therefore,  is  admired  as  a  prodigy  in 
that  more  accurately  practised  them  the  religious  or  metaphysical  world— 
than  her  own.  Shortly— ^or  I  can  and  well  he  may— -he  cannot  be  regard- 
hardly  take  off  my  pen  from  so  exem«  ed  as  we  do  a  lily  among  Uioms,  or,  to 
plary  a  subject— her  life  and  death  use  another  Scripture  metaphor,  ''as 
were  saint-like."  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 

DsDoDDRiDoi. — A  Bohemian  female,  wood."  He  appears  before  us  as  the 
the  daughter  of  a  worthy  minister,  who  offspring  of  an  extended  line  of  pioua 
had  been  compelled  to  forsake  his  na-  ancestors,  and  as  especially  indebted  to 
tive  country  in  consequence  of  perse-  his  immediate  parents,  as  well  as  the 
cution,  took  refuge  in  Britain*  and  so  spring-head  of  a  posterity  who  yet  su»- 
she  became  the  mother  of  this  excellent  vive  to  benefit  and  bless  the  worid; 
and  useful  man.  Nor  was  this  the  only  for  the  parent  of  the  moUier  of  Presi- 
notable  circumstance  in  regard  to  liis  dent  Dwight  must  again  be  noticed, 
origin — Dr  Doddridge  having  been  the  Da  Dwiqht,  another  character  but 
twentieth  child,  and  the  only  surviving  recently  deceased,  is  a  name  with  whicb 
son  of  his  mother.  As  the  children,  the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar.  His 
with  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  mother  "possessed  uncommon  powera 
had  all  died  in  infancy,  young  Dod-  of  mind,  and,  for  the  extent  and  variety 
dridge  had  been  actually  laidlaside  as  of  her  knowledge,  has  rarely  been 
dead  soon  after  his  birth;  but  some  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  in  thia 
motion  being  observed,  and  having  been  country  (America).  Though  married 
nursed  with  great  care,  his  earliest  at  an  early  age^  and  a  mother  at  eigh- 
years  were  consecrated,  by  both  his  teen,  she  found  time,  without  neglect- 
parents,  to  the  acquisition  of  religious  ing  the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family,  to 
knowledge ;  nay,  before  he  could  read  devote  herself,  with  the  most  assiduous 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  attention,  to  the  instruction  of  this  soa^ 
ment,  his  mother  taught  him  by  means  and  her  numerous  fSEunily  of  children> 
of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  cbinmey-  as  they  successively  claimed  her  regard, 
comer  of  the  room  where  they  resided.  Perhaps  few  instances  can  be  found  im 
On  these  histories  she  was  in  the  habit  which  this  great  duty  has  been  per- 
of  making  her  own  judicious  reflections  formed  with  more  scrupulous  fi^delity 
to  Uie  little  child  ;  and  thus  impres-  than  in  the  case  now  under  considerar- 
sions  were  made  on  his  mind,  which  tion.  With  a  mind  originally  vigorous 
subsequent  years  could  never  obliterate,  and  discriminating,  she  had  been  accus- 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  deprived,  tomedi  from  infancy,  to  the  conversation 
by  death,  of  his  father,  and  soon  after,  of  men  of  literature,  who  resorted,  in 
of  his  affectionate  mother,  of  both  of  great  numbers,  to  her  father's  house, 
whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  and  thus  was  forcibly  taught  the  im- 
greatest  respect  and  affection.  Hence,  portance  of  that  learning,  the  effect  of 
in  his  own  character  as  a  parent,  we  which  she  had  so  often  had  opportunity 
see  their  influence  extended  and  im-  to  witness.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her, 
proved.  Not  only  was  he  an  affection-  the  soundness  of  which  her  own  obser- 
ate  husband  to  an  affectionate  and  pious  vation  through  life  fully  confirmed, 
wife,  but  to  the  education  of  his  chil-  that  children  generally  lose  several 
dren  he  paid  great  attention;  and  their  years  in  consequence  of  being  consi- 
moral  and  religious  characters  he  dered  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pur- 
endeavoured  to  form  and  improve,  by  sued  a  different  course  with  her  son  : 
example  as  well  as  precept.  she  began  to  instruct  him  almost  09 
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Mon  M  he  WM  aUe  iospoak ;  and  raeh  of  parait%  to  irlMtt  he  itm  to  ttneli 

w«a  bis  MgerneiBy  as  well  as  his  capa-  and  so  deservedly  attaehed. 

eiij  for  improvenent,  tliat,  before  he  It  k  romarkable  that  Dr  Dwigfat^u 

was  four  yaan  old,  he  ma  able  to  lesd  no  less  favoured  than  Preddent  Ed- 

the  BiUe  with  ease  and  oorteetnesK"  ^wards  with  vegard  to  his  prugeaiton. 

—''With  the  benefit  of  his  &thei^s  The  first  ancestors  of  his  fisthet^sftailj 

•sample  eonstantly  before  him,  enforeed  in  America  eame  4itnn  Bedham  in  Eog- 

aad  recomniended  by  the  precepts  ef  Isjsd,  and  settled  in  MaasadmsetlB  it 

hismotheryhewassednloaslyinatnioted  1037.  From  him  Dwigfat  was  descended 

in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  oldest  male  line,  and  he  wassMe 

the  whole  circle  of  moial  duties.    She  to  refer  to  each  indrvidnal  in  that  ISu^ 

taaght  him  from  the  very  dawn  of  rea-  Inelading  five  generations,  and  reflet 

son  to  fear  God,  to  be  coasciflBtioasfy  that  he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 

just  Bad  Idnd,  affecttenate^  charitable^  ehuFch  of  Christ,  but  had  a  fair  repata* 

and  fofgiving;  to  preserve,  on  all  oo-  tion  for  ^ety. 

aasions,  and  under  all  ciroumatanees,  Biohabi>  GaoiL  of  London,  irhen  M 

the  most  sacred  legaard  to  touth;  to  H  young  man,  had  pursued  a  bold  ssd 

relieve  the  distreases  and  supply  the  determined  career,till,  sunk  in  sin,  faa^ 

wants  of  tlie  poor  and  unfortunate.  8he  dening  himself  in  infidelity,  and  instS- 

aimed,  at  a  rery  early  period,  to  en-  ling  the  same  principles  into  otfaen, 

lighten  his  oonsoienee;  to  make  him  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  any  cbssge. 

aftaid  of  sin,  and  taught  him  to  hope  His  excellent  mother,  however,  lad 

for  pardon  sf^y  through  the  righteoua-  performed  her  part,  and  still  remem- 

ness;of  Christ.    The  impressions  thus  bered  that  it  was  good,not  onlytoprsj 

made  were  iMwr  eflheed."  always,  but  not  to  fidnt,  or  desist  upon 

**  A  great  prc^rtion  of  the  lastrao-  any  account.    At  last,  one  night  he  lay 

tion  whidi   he    reoeived,  before  he  contemplating  the  case  of  his  modier— 
arrived  at  the  age  of  six  yeani  was  at 

home  wiiii  his  mother.    Her  school-  "V' "^^ ^ hs'^lWn UismI^ * te«* 

roomwaahernufseiy.    Herehehad  JSSSSh^^ 

bis  reguar  hours  for  study  as  m  a  yet  I  lee  that  ihe  ehMrfnlly  bMn  up  vu^ 

school,  and  twice  eveiy  day  she  heard  axi,  by  the  support  she  derives  from  coututlj 

himiepeat  his  lesson.    Here,  in  addi-  repairing  to  herdosetand  her  Bible -.Beeoiidly, 

tion  to  his  stated  task,  he  watched  the  that  she  haa  a  aeeret  spring  of  eomfbii,  d 

cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.    When  "^^^  hn«f  nothiag :  while  I,  who  gm 

his  lesson  was  recited,  he  was  permitted  ^J^^^^Jl!!!^  SS^r^^A 

m       1.1.1         1.      i_-n«  Meaanre  oy  erery  meaaa.  aeidom  or  ever  am 

to  road  such  books  as  he  chose.    Bema  £    jf^  however,  thwTisauch  a  aeoet  ia  wU- 

previously  familiar  with  the  historical  gion,  why  may  I  not  find  it  aa  well  as  nj 

parts  of  the  Bible,  his  mother  turned  mother  ?*— He  instantly  rose  and  b^  ts 

his  attention  to  Josephus  and  Prideaux,  P^Ti  hot  was  soon  damped,  hy  recollMtrai 

and  the  more  modem  history  of  the  ^  »~''^  ^  ^}!iS!'^^l!^Z^  ^^SULH 

T AA>A»  4i«;.  i«.m  'm^^A  n^ni^  «•.<!  arise  from  her  faith  in  Chriat  *Now,  tooBgat 

S!!    ^?^^i5!.    •     rwLd  Rolhn  and  y^  ,  ^^  chriat  I  hate  ridieoled :  He  iSi 

Hooke,  the  histories  of   lireece  and  much  in  my  way,  and  can  form  no  part  of  my 

Bngland,  the  history  of  New  England,  pravers.*     In  utter  oonfasion  he  lay  dom 

and  their  wars  with  the  Indians.    All  a^aui;  bat,  in  process  of  time,  convietioii  of 

his  Imowledge,  in  short,  both  of  gram-  n&  oontinning,  nis  difBenltiea  were  gnduillT 

mar  and  geogmphy  and  history,  was  S2i;?'J"i;i^:^iS^^ 

thus  acquired ;  and  few  perBons  have  a  ^*  i«  j^  w^^LSl  to  ii!leite  wi 

more  aoourate  acquamtance  witn  either  p^de  and  aoom;  yet  they  had  fixed  thenttlTa 

than  he  had.    This  domestic  education  In  his  heart  like  a  barbed  arrow;  and  tboofb 

rendered  him  fond  of  home,  and  of  the  the  effecta  were  concealed  fitftn  her  ol>9«m* 

company  of  his  parents,  and  saved  him  tion,  vet  tears  wonld  &U  from  hit  eyes,  nj^ 

from   tiie   school-boy  [coarseness   and  IfMjdalona  the  rtieei,  from  tiie  i^ 

AffWtnfMw     tt;-  «.4ir».  t^^i^^  ««»«»:««  »•  i»d  made  on  hia  mind.    Now  be  wiaw 

effrontery.    His  father  bem|  particu-  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^     ^^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

larly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  ^g^,  which  revived  her  hop«,  aneaiaUT  m 

education  and  mtelligence,  they  were  to  he  then  attended  the  pnblie  woiahip  of  uoi 

the  son  most  welcome,  and  their  con-  Thos  he  made  some  progress,  bat  felt  no  bmS 

versations  with  his  father  excited  in  difficulty  in  separatmg  from  bis  fivimriteeoii- 

bim  the  first  desires  after  excellence  2!f**?'J*^¥«i^J^!![!!J^J'^^ 

o«^  «MJ«»«,^A  «*  <«iiaMM«A«. »    it:.,  o*^««  till  at  lait  he  diaoovared  that  Ghiiit  Hm,  ■• 

and  enpnence  of  character.     His  stoiy  ^^  ^^  'alMidiag  in  the  way,'  as  hs  aan 

need  not  be  further  pursued.  Suffice  it  thought,  wai,  indeed  •  th$  way'tJ^  inttK^^ 

to  add,  that,  until  his  twelfth  year,  his  the  i\fe,  to  iH  irbo  oont  mW  M  ^ 

9ta6itiQawMG<maaotedimdeir  the  roof  Qin,*" 
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^  AftersudhacIiuig^itlBiiotwMid^r-  iMkmiftg  ftttcl  Ififtlbiti&lliftf.     G^a  liila 

fdl  thiit  Mr  Cecil  snonld  have  written  said,  that  his  bbarter  eheSl  have  infln* 

and  spoken  with  so  much  pathbs  ofli  ence :  and  so  this  appotnttnent  of  ji^rovi- 

the  inflnenoe  of  the  parental  character,  dence  becomes  often  the  pnui^ment  of 

^  Where  parental  influence  does  not  a  wicked  nuuL    Sttoh  a  man  la  a  oom* 

convert,"  his  would  sagr,  **  it  hammers :  f^ete  tdfttt,    I  am  weary  of  hearitkjg; 

it  hangs  on  the  wheels  of  evil.    I  had  a  Bach  men  talk  about  theil'  'fionil/.* 

pSoQS  mother  who  dropped  things  in  my  and  their  *  fetmilV — ^thev '  must  provide 

way.  I  conld  never  rid  n^rself  Si  tiiem :  for  their  family.     Their  family  has  no 

I  was  a  professed  infidel :  bnt  then  I  place  in  their  real  regard ;  they  pnali 

liked  to  be  an  infldel  in  company,  rather  for  themselves.    But  uod  sajrs,— *^  m ! 

than  when  alone :  I  was  wretched  when  yon  think  yonr  children  shall  be  so  and 

by  myself.  Theseprinciples^andmszims,  so;  bnt  tiiey  shall  be  rods  for  your  own 

and  data,  spoiled  my  jollity."  Again  ha  backs.  They  shall  be  yonr  curse.  They 

says,—*'  I  find  in  myself  anott^  «vi-  shall  rise  np  aninst  yon.'    The  most 

dence  of  the  greatness  of  parental  infln-  common  of  all  numan  complaints  iSi— 

ence.    I  detect  myself,  to  this  day,  ih  parents  groanifig  under  the  vices  of 

laying  down  maxims  in  my  family,  which  their  children  !    Tkis  is  aU  the  efiect  of 

I  t4>ok  np  at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  parental  influence."— ^ni^non's  2>0smm 

before  I  conld  possibly  know  the  reason  tio  ComtUtUum^     [The   names   of    Dr 

of  them.''  "  Besides,  parental  influence  Chalmera,  J^bert  and  James  Haldane, 

must  be  great,  because  Grod  has  said  it  and  many  others,  might  be  now  added 

shall  be  so*  The  parent  is  not  to  stand  to  this  list.] 
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The Landt  oftUMemah^  iiahomH^andihe  '  attempt  it    ^oO  Credulously,  perhaps, 

Po^M,  a»  fMted.  tn  1851.    By  JoHir  he  accepts  all  Uie  floating  monkish  tra* 

AiTos,  DJD.,  Minister  of  Dolphinton*  ditions  about  sacred  tfa^gs  and  places 

1852.  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  no  patienoe 

Bcaucslt  any  kind  of  writing  is  fitted  with  those  that  cavil  and  doubt.    A 

to  be  so  generally  popular  as  the  de-  broad,  good-humoured,    cordial  spirit 

scriplion  of  foreign  countries,  if  execut-  pervades  his  book,  indicating  a  some- 

ed  in  a  graphic  and  lively  style.  In  this  what  easy  but  genial  nature,  averse  to 

unusually  handsome  and  well  got-up  strife,  and  truly  disposed,  as  muoh  as 

volume,  Dr  Aiton  has  made  a  contribn-  lieth  in  him  to  live  peacably  with  all 

tion  to  this  department  of  literature^  men, 

which  we  are  pretty  sure  will  earn  no  Bnt  we  must  allow  our  author  ^ 

ordinary  measure  of  public  favour.  His  speak  for  himself,  by  presenting  a  few 

style  is  throughout  lively,  picturesque,  extracts  from  his  volume, 

and   easy ;— sometimes,   however,  de-  i-w^.T^^r- «.«^--,  .*«  ,«a 

wjending  fiir  too  low,  and  admitting  col-  *=^  SLAVa-iURKnT  At  ciiao. 

loqnialiams  and  oddities  of  expression  "  !>»  ^"^  «n^ket  !■  a  lam  o<mrt  muw 

which  conld  be  spared  with  great  ad-  ^^J!^  ^^J^^^.^J^^\i  IT^^ 

vantage,    ^^t  ^likely  to  re^^^^  SX  wiTh \Sr^«^'&^^^^ 

book  a  popular  one,  especially  m  Scot-  and  othen  whoM  men  giggling  gudy  x^cd 

land,  is,  that  he  surveys  the  countries  them  a  little  higher  in  the  seile  ca  animai 

through  which  he  passes,  not  with  the  crMtion.  Some  were  brooding  nllenly  under 

eye  of  an  antiquarian,  or  of  a  deep  philo-  *!>•  »"»■•  «*  ^^  "^  hopelea  wrong.    I  no- 

sopher,  or  an   elaborate  scholar,  bht  S!!?25*u  V^^  ^"^^  hand«ome  and  toe 

.J^t*   .V   X    5      ^«»*~*«w  o^«w«,   »/»«  fbatored,  but  with  woolly,  grway,  matted  hidr. 

with  that  of  a  shrewd,  common-sense  ^lY^o^li my int«pwter, aSdi^Mfwer to m^ 

observer  of  men  and  things,  mterested  question,  the  brouffht  out  a  fine  toaeh  of  tha 

in  just  those  things  in  which  the  mass  deeper  feelings  of  nature.     I  adced  if  her 

of  ordinary  minds  are  interested,  rever-  parents  were  aHre.     A  large  tear  at  onoe 

encing  his  Bible,  and  bringing  its  great  SS^ijrJE?,*^?^!^^^^ 

truths  to  bear  upon  most  of  what  he  be-  *?V^  "•*"*•'  V   ,    ^     ^  ^*^  v 

uuwM  «r  ^^***  "i^"  "•*-»*  ***  t.    X  1.  u  off  from  my  own  door.*     She  wai  jet  bhuk 

held^    He  does  not  come  np  to  Uieh^h  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  but  quite  naked.    H« 

standard  of  saohtravellen  as  Niebuhr,  festm  wws  ngolar,  and  n^  «t«B  bare 

^UiifOD|OrWilsoB|bat&eitherdoeehe  Ma  ooaiidsisd  bitatifol,  nvtwitbitiadiiif 
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bw  negro  eomptaxion  tad  her  woolly  bliek  miiron  md  ite  gfldiag,'  iritb  vnl  tjiiriti; 

hair,  woven  in  greMO  into  tiny  bristling  pluti.  which  lore  to  dei&aelion  the  helpkiiiBariMr 

Her  form  wna  pininp  nnd  gnmA,  and  she  had  and  his  bark.** 
sn  ex^reiiion  of  Tory  thongfatfnl  melancholy 

in  her  hm,    I  looked  with  pity  on  the  poor  thx  gabdbr  of  osxHSiaAiiK. 

«rl  stoloi  from  het  nafeiTe  glen,  and  from  the  a  Very  intense,  indeed,  wen  my  ftdisfi, 

Eosom  of  a  fond  &mUj^    I  was  told  that  she  ^^^  ,  l^^rimthid  GeSsemane,  sid  tETS 

twice  sought  the  opportouty  of  jumping  into  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  when Tnolieed  Unt  u 

tiie  Nde,  when  brontht  as  an  unwilling  <^pUye  ^^  whateyer  had  been  attempted  st  fti 

doini  the  countiy.  7t  was  drea^uUy  diBgnst-  ^t*^S„  Ui,  Man  of  sorrows  suited  smj 

»g  to  M  so  innocent  and  intoreiting  a  creatare  i^the  garden.     With  the  ezceptions  iSddi 

brought  out  from  her  cdl  by  a  Jew.  leeminriy  ,j^  ^J  mentioned,  and  with  w&h  the  iMit 

darirous  to   purchaee  her,  who  tjmed  fier  ^,             .^  ^  ^jy  sincerely  concur,  tk 

round,  felt  her  joints.  «ninined  her  teeth,  g„,tto,lL;  rock,  and  the  whole  gaiden  of  Gtifc. 

„d  made  her  go  through  her  paces  like  a  f^^^  .^ju    ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ,^  ,^^ 

horse  at  a  York  fair.  ^^  ^^  probably  nresented  in  that  swfal 

**  Talking  of  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea,  its  alteration  effected  has  been  the  buildiag  of  i 

corals,  its  lands,  and  its  boulders,  I  may  re-  wall  of  stone  and  lime  fifteen  feet  high  roud 

mark,  that  nothing  struck  me  with  more  won-  the  sacred  spot,  hj  the  Mahometan  anUiorit}es, 

der  nnd  admiration  than  the  extreme  clearness  to  prevent  Christian  pilgrims  from  deitrojiBf 

of  the  bright  blue  waves  of  that  ocean.  When  the  olive  trees  by  caiiving  off  twigi  asd  ewi 

leaning  huily  over  the  edge  of  our  boat  on    branches  as  relics  of  the  spot. 

the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  I  could  dis-  "  The  prindpcd  feature  in  the  garden  «u 

tinctlv  see  the  pebbles  and  the  pure  white  nnd  eight  olive  trees  gnarled  and  time-won,  fto- 

at  a  depth  even  of  thirty  fathoms.    Through  bably  the  most  aged,  and  nndoubtedlf  d|e 

the  body  of  the  water,  I  could  discern  tne  most  venerable  in  the  whole  world.     Thw 

minutest  objects  at  an  immense  depth.     The  large  trunks  are  much  decayed,  and  msll  top 

secrets  of  the  deep  thus  laid  open  to  me  afforded  of  foliage  still  survive  the  lapse  probably  of  two 

the  most  magnificent  spectacle  which  can  be  thousand  yean  or  more.    Around  the  botton 

conceived.     I  saw  neither  wedges  of  gold,  of  these  trees,  on  the  surfiMe  of  the  gieosd, 

great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearls,  nor  such  other     heaps  of  dr^  stones  have  been  built  up 

treasures  of  the  vasty  d«ep.  but  the  most  beau-  '*  It  is  taid  that  the  enclosure  of  the  gsrdn 

tiful  productions  of  nature  were  there.    In  has  been  enlarged  about  one  third  lo  ss  to 

fact,  the  sights  I  saw  l>elow  this  vf^e  of  waters  contain  about  tne  third  of  an  English  ick 

•  were  as  interesting  as  any  tiung  I  ever  witness^  Besides  the  eight  aged  olives,  it  is  now  pIsDtsd 

■  ed  even  in  the  C^jrstal  Palace,  and  probably  with  three  young  cyproftes,  'many  holljho^ 

more  so  from  their  novelty.    In  one  part  I  roses,  wallflowers,  and  some  rosemary, 

noticed  whole  forests  of  pale  ^ink  and  red  **  As  I  looked  around,  a  very  soleou  Mr 

coral  spreading  forth  their  luxuriant  branches  ing  began  to  steal  over  my  mind  in  the  as* 

and  imparting  a  blush  to  the  element  in  which  bounded  and  unbroken  silence  of  the  ifot 

thev  grew.  ^  How  varied,  how  beautiful  was  where  the  Man  of  sorrows,  despsed  ssd  r- 

their  colouring,  sometimes  appearing  of  a  biil-  iected,  suffered  such  agony  for  sinnen  tint 

-  liant  red  or  blue,  or  corgeous  with  orange  or  nis  sweat  became  as  if^ere  great  dropi  ^ 

the  deepest  black  I     In  one  spot  they  were  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  mnnd.    Thuagoej 

a  dead  white,  or  livid  purple;  in  another  of  a  he  suffered  under  the  triple  shade  of  tlw  dtf, 

bright  yellow  or  crimson :  and  every  where  the  mountain,  and  the  darkness  of  midaigbt 

they  were  fancifully  diversified.    Here  there  There  was  something  very  impressive  in  evcfT 

was  a  huee  and  shapeless  pile  formed  of  thin  thing  around,  and  the  more  so  that  no  sttempC 

horicontu  lavers,  and  there  a  wide-spread  has  ever  been  made  willingly  to  disturb  tbi 

mass  like  a  huge  plant  in  full  blossom  sup-  tradition  of  this  hallowed  spot    Itissphn 

ported  by  a  stem.    Successive  circular  frag-  of  entire  seclusion,  just  such  a  spot,  io^ 

ments  reared  themselves  aloft,  and  assumed  as  a  soul  desirous  of  being  alone  with  Gn 

the  fimtastic  forms  of  old  knotted  forest  trees,  would  select,   overhune  by  the    Moost  «f 

Elsewhere,  sprouting  from  the  golden  sands,  Olives,  the  heights  of  Jehoshapbat.  sad  tb 

were  gardens  of  every  form  and  growth  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.      I    walked   peiuivcif 

shape  of  a  coralline  purely  white,  and  tipped  around  and  across  anin  and  again,  and  id«1>- 

here  and  there  by  toe  most  brilUant  violets,  tated,  and  poured  forth  the  mental  ptst^? 

Again,  there  were    submarine    nroves   and  humbled  and  elevated  too  with  the  tbosp^ 

forests  of  the  brightest  green.    These  fairy  that  this  was  the  placewhere  our  Lord  «alk*»« 

regions  and  palaces  of  the  mermaid  appeared  and  wept,  and  was  i^ronised,  and  I  (At » " 


known  delusion  to  pass  away  from  beneath,  olive  trees,  carrying  thence  a  few  of  tb«  fsUo 

Now    they  were  partially  illumined  by  the  fruit,  or  a  twig,  or  a  portion  of  the  bsi^  ^ 

beams  of  the  sun  glancing  downward  from  the  remind  him  at  his  own  distant  hone  of  tbe 

undulations  of  the  waves,  and  in  a  moment  spot  where  Christ  was  sorrowful  onto  d<^ 

they  sunk  into  gloom,    it  is  not  surprising  Tradition  says  that  this  garden  beloi^  ta  M 

that  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the   Arabs  mother  by  hereditary  succession,  sad  tb» 

should  people  these  regions,  more  gorgeous  Jesus  was  wont  during  his  whole  public  mi^ 

than  the^finest  cabin  of  a  new  fteamer  and  its  try  to  make  this  place  his  well-knows  ntretf 
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f Mm  tb«  *  «4iilMi£etaoii  of  tfauMn  agtinflt  parish  schoolfl  and  nniverntiea  K^t  home 

himwlf/    Often  unong  fh«s6  groTM  ftt  medi-  to   the  memben  of   Other  denomina- 

tfttion  and  m-j^,  ihbb j  a  tear  from  his  eyes  ttona. 
bai  iratered  this  loil,  and  many  a  lorrow  and  ......— 

nfferbg  has  he  endured.     At  the  aouth-eaet 

oonier  u  a  email  inee  fenced  off,  which  trar  Hintt  on  (MrA  GowmmetO,  jrom  the  Ex- 
didon  haa  rnarkea  as  the  ecene  of  Jadas's  perimee  (if  abate  Hd^-ct'Century,  By 
treachery,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  named  WiLUAM  I5KI8,  Elder  Street  Chapel. 
terra  damfuUa.^^  Edinburgh :  18fi2. 

BOME.  This  little  work  had  its  origin  in  a  re- 
tk  T  « iA  ji*  •  ^  J  M.  A-^  «  mark  made  by  a  friend  to  its  author, 
b2  ttSS'Sri  llfwTl^fSoSTL^f  Tt  it  was  di™bte  that  a  few  t«»pe- 
sidered,  and  the  longer  I  remained,  mv  feeling  rate  persons  belonging  to  different  de- 
of  wonder  rose,  like  the  merear|r  in  the  baro-  nominations  should  meet  and  calmly 
metriod  tube  in  dry  weather,  into  awe,  ad-  discuss  the  points  on  which  they  differ, 
miration,  or  di^gnat,  as  might  be.  St  Feter^s,  ^  |,y  carefully  comparing  these  with 
the  ^intings,  ^e  stetnary,  the  rains,  the  g^^pture,  each  might  discover  some- 
classieal  recollections  as  to  bygone  years,  and     ^.  *** .    ^*  .  ^^  *^  •„^*k^»  ^^^{^^^  it  a 

the  gorgeons  grandeur  of  eve^  sight,  are  sim-  thing  m  the  system  of  another  which  he 
plv  orerpowering.  There  is  no  worldly  picture  might  with  advantage  adopt,  and  some 
of  earthly  carnality  at  all  to  compare  to  it  on  things  in  his  own  which  with  equal  ad- 
the  hee  of  the  earth.  If  ever  the  Devil  really  vantage  he  might  drop.  Dr  Innes,  in 
held  a  Vanity-fair  in  this  world,:and  set  op  in  ^y^e  spirit  of  this  observation,  has  here 
it  toy  Bhops,  swingin|f  machines,  hobbv  horses,  ^^  J^^  ^^^  the  views  on  church  govem- 
panoramaa,  shows,  circuses,  theatres,  brothels,     "'*'  f       .  ,    ,      ,        ,  ,    ,    .°  ^ 

Sooting  gkllerie?,  billiard  tables,  irandy  pa-     ment  which  he  has  been  led  to  form 
hcea,  and  gaming  houses,  it  must  have  been  in     This  he  does  m  a  kind,  conciliatory,  and 
Rome.    I  had  heard  of  the  craters  of  Mount     liberal  spirit,  and  with  a  constant  eye  to 
Etna,  of  Stromholi,  and  of  Vesuvius  being  the     i\^q  great  end  of  all  church  government 
months  of  hell,  but  they  are  not  half  so  like    ^^iq  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  mem- 
it  as  this  city  is,  filled  with  aU  manner  of    ^       ^  ^    advancement  of  Christ's 
Bpintual  and  temporal  abominationa.    I  had     "*=*=»   .     ^i.         -i  i 
sJen  the  filth  of  Smyrna,  of  Cairo,  and  of  Con-     cause  m  the  world, 
stantinople,  with  the  dead  dromedaries  and         We  are  bound  to  fi»y,  however,  that, 
donkeys  mortifying  in  the  burning  sun;  but    in  a  logical  point  of  view,  his  treatment 
these  were  nothing  to  the  corruptions  and     Qf  the  diffierences  between  the  three 
carnalities  of  Popery  on  the  banks  of  the     jeadinff  systems  is  somewhat  loose  and 
Tiber.    I  ^adreadofthe  cnminalitiwand     i^^nclusive.      His  statement    of    the 
cruelties  of  Nero  and  of  Turkish  despots,  who     *"*^"»-*  "  j:^«„*„  a.^™,  ♦i,« 

impri«)ned,  scouiged.  and  killed  the*bodies  of  grounds  on  which  he  dissents  from  the 
th«r  sainU  and  subjects.  But  what  is  that  power  implied  in  the  Presbytenan  sys- 
to  the  Ignorance  and  error  infused  into  the  tem,  is  open  to  various  objections.  We 
mind,  or  to  the  heresies  and  incestuousness  qj^q  bound  to  view  with  no  ordinary 
chaining  down  the  soul  till  it  be  made  meet  rggpect  and  deference  the  opinions  of 
to  become  a  P»rtaker  of  hell?   Here  Satan         *-   j^  the  highest  possible  proof 

has  been  loosed  out  of  his  prison  to  deceive     *"*  .  y"**.©"  "©    .     r       ,  .    f.,^ 

m^rAai  he  might  cast  thSm  into  the  lake    of  his  smcenty,  by  r<»igmDg  his  pare 
of  fire  and  brimstone.    Verily  haa  this  Baby-     chial  charge  in  the  EstabUshment  when 
Ion  the  Great  become  the  habitation  of  devils,    he  could  not  conscientiously  approve  of 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and|  a    the  Presbyterian  system.  But,  subjected 
cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird,  and     ^  j^^  ^^  to  a  gross  and  most  outrage- 
all  nations  have  drunk  of  ge  ^««  of  the  ^       ^  ecclesiastical  authority,  we 
r^;?rf  rtfvr  hi^ilS  ^i^    tlunkhehasbeenledtoconfoundsLe. 
the  Vatican,  and  performing  high  mass  in    what  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  power 
St  Peter*s,  may  certainly  be  seen  the  great    implied  in  Preebyterianism.     He  says 
whore  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her    that  the  case  may  be  considered  an  ex- 
fomication."                                                  treme  one,  but  that  it  illustrates  the 
In  regard  to  Dr  Aiton's  proposal,  that    nature  of  the  power.  It  shows,  he  says, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland    that  the  power  was  there,  and  he  con- 
should  sink  their  differences,  and  send    demns  the  existence  of  the  power  as 
a  "joint  missionary  "  (as  he  calls  him,    opposed  to  some  of  the  first  prmciples 
rather  ludicrously)  to  the  Jews  in  Pales-    of  the  Word  of  God.    Now,  this  is  just 
tine,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  we  must    rather  sweeping.    All  legitimate  power 
ever  look  with  much  jealousv  on  such    is  liable  to  abuse;  and  though  it  is  the 
proposals,  until,  at  the  very  least,  our    part  of  wisdom  to  devise  all  kinds  of 
fnends  of  the  Establishment  shall  show    checks  against  such  abuse,  yet  cases  will 
the  sincerity  of  their  compliments  by    occur  under  the  wisest  system,  when 
joining  in  measures  for  opening  the    administered  by  erring  mortals,  of  wrong 
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bdDff  done,  thai  esn  only  be  Bet  rittlitfti  ttrMontlMDiimMiii^ldditbBiidBdiiifl^ 

the  trihmial  of  the  vighteoni  God.  W^  ^yUjt  g^',2i!^"rf  flLrfSSl 

The  treaUee  on  church  government  ?^^"^^  ^    ••««««  or  tii«oi^«i 

extends  to  but  thirtj-five  pagei;  and  "•*""■■'•                 -^-- 

there  is  fln  ai^^diz  of  a   hundred  y^  Meuekjur  md  tit  Jf^lHdkV   h^nf 

pegefl,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  Leeturet  on jjo^ido/tite  iOwpdaecori- 

valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  ing  to  8i  fokn.    By  Rev.  W.  Taui, 

little  work.     It  consists  of  hints  on  ^^j^,                 Manchester :  lfi52. 

various  practical  matters  connected  with  r«-,-g-  Lectures,  thon^h  a  fninnent.  will 

sadi  a*,  the  adtoMoon  of  member^  Bee-  j^  t,,i,S^  ^nnA  vigonr  of  thanght, 

ment  of  talents,  and  other  nmUar  mat-  .     ■„__  t^  jv.  .„i.i:.     a<»-^:_o.  .Z 

ten.    These  aie  handled  wi&  great  ^  ^'J^^ill'f  ??^i^    Sometaae*,  tw 

mj™.     xubsv  we  uiuiuicu  -n^u  K'o""  are  disDOsed  to  thudc, «  Lttio  m 

iHutd  sense  and  mnch  Ghnanan  kind*       ..  •■    "^  «   .^.^  _TZii  v. •. 


noiwanii' 


good  sense  and  mn^  Chnstiaa  tand*  ^^/^  .ty^  ^^  ^  ^  itt,prt«. 

ness,  and  emi^ed  with  vanotts  toec-  ^     ^^  but  to  this  ire  would  not  ^ireD, 

dota  derived  fi^nitteexpenence  or  ^fcen  there  is  so  ttrnch  to  admire,    m 

reading  of  the  venerable  author.    The  ^^/;l„  ^r  xx^^  «„viUo*;««  •«.<»  ♦«  i%-a  *i«. 

fSg  remarto  on  the  idnusaion  of  ^^t^^^tt^S^^^dSL^  S 

memben.,  show  how  n««Jy  k«  ««*»  SeU  on  Uio  cta^where  thrSthor 

and  practice  on  that  subject  coincide  MiSnSotAw 

with  those  of  all  earnest  Presbyterian    ™™^"^'  

ministers:—  j%g  gtory  qfSeifnard  ike  Fox,  mttOrakd 

*^  I  find  a  oomidfliable  difference  of  opixdon  &^  Otuiav  Cadtod,    A  New  VenioM,  £f 

among    conscientiooB    men    respecting   the  David  VaDDEB.                           185S. 

amount  of  evidence  of  a  personal  chwge  of  ^hib   IB  one   of  tlie  meet   bfeautiMly 

chanujfcer,  which  is  requisite  before  admission  _  .„^^  j  u^^u.  —^  u«^«  -i^^  a,*  «  »«„L 

to  a  Christian  chnrct    Some  wonld  require  pnnted  books  we  have  seen  for  a  long 

verydeddederidenee  of  conversion  to  (itod;  time.     The  old  and   popular  fable   of 

others  hold  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  te  Beynard  the  Fox,  is  presented  in  a  style 

gospel,  and  a  solemn  profession  of  iaitk  in  i^  of  typography,  never  surpassed,  we  are 

while  there  is  nothimr  that  is  inconsistent  with  sure,  in  any  of  the  many  hundred  editiwiB 

^^^TM/m^ostTeiss^^  ^^irz^'^r^'^'fT'^ri!' 

Mionld  have  as  much  evidence  as  possible  of  a  ^^*  *°e  chief  beauty  of  the  work  is  the 

real  change  of  heart  in  any  applicant  for  the  lithographic  illustrations,  the  gr^hic 

Christian  communion.     Bnt,  though  this  is  force  and  grotesque  humour  of  which 

desirable,  I  should  hentate  to  refuse  any  one  are  very  admirable.    The  vohnae  forms 

who  had  a  satisfiwtory  knowledge  of  the  doc  an  appropriate  ornament  fyrt  the  draw. 

trines  of  the  gospel,  and  solemnfy^feMed  to  ^       t^ble,  especiaUy  in  houses  where 

believe  them,  while  nothing  was  found  Incon*  ., «      ^•^JaU'Sa^^  *i  i,«  «««.«..^ 

Sistent  with  tkat  profession.  If  any  one  should  ^^^^^  ^^  children  to  be  amused, 

think  this  is  requiring  too  little,  let  it  be  re«  '' 

membered  there  is  the  reeponablUty  of  reject-  Jlome  and  Maynooth*   ByJAMlBDoroutL 

ing  as  well  as  of  receiving.    But  there  is  saoh  -p^^  AfOavowi 

a  Variety  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  .  ^^'  ®'  ^»^®"'  . ,   ,      , 

mind,  that  every  case  must  be  judged  of  by  A    viGOIiots,   decided^  thorottgh-going 

itself.  One  is  communicative,  can  easily  state  pamphlet,  written  by  one  whose  namtf 

his  opinions;  another  is  taciturn,  from  difB-  carries  weight  and  respect    with   all 

deuce  speaks  confosedly,  especiaUy  when  con-  dasses.    It  is  weU  adapted  for  wida 

versinflr  with  a  mmister.    oome  have  a  clear     -.:««„i«*;^«    ««^«^:xii^  .  JT^^^  ai — 

h^  But  discover  little  feeling;  others  consti.  f'f  ?,  t     ?' !?*^      L^i""  ,^  ^^  ??^ 

tutionaUy  the  reverse.  I  once  Had  the  privilege  mtelhgent  and  thoughtful  classes  of  the 

of  spending  a  day  with  John  Foster,  and  he  community. 

stated  this  phase  of  the  mental  chancier  in  m  ■     ■ 

his   own   original  way.     •There  are  some  The  HigUandi^  iJu  ScoUUk  Martw%  and 

minds,' said  he,  Mn  which  the  Intellect  is  like  other  Pom$,    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bmau, 

:el?^irby%Se'S:btTttiTi<^^^  Bervie.    Third  Edition. 

hold  of  the  affections.'     Every  minister  <rf  Edinburgh  |  1851. 

much  experience  must  have  met  with  such  Wfi  hail  with  great  pleasure  this  IMW 


varieties  of  character.    I  have  met  with  some  edition  of  Mr  SmalPs  poems,     the  pttb« 

!j°J!!?^^iiEr.  rl!i  ^^TT^'  ""^^  licatio^  of  a  third  ediUon,  within  a  fer 

afterwards  became  very  unsatisfactory  mem«  ^-„^  ;„  ..  ^.^^4?  ♦u«*  ♦uIL  •««  -:-;-.«  «• 

bers;  other^  who  ezpi«ssed  themselvM  with  ^^^  ".*.  P^^®^,  *^*^.  ^^^  mnamg  te 

difRdence  and  dilBcalty,  proved  the  revena.  ^  conspimous  place  m  general  SBtoeni; 

A  eertain  degree  of  knowledge  is  neeessary  to  <uid  the  elegant  form  in  which  the  pfo* 

•nable  a  man  to  midce  an  intelligent  nrofessionj  sent  issue  is  got  npj  CMUmot  &il  to  fO* 

H  irhns  thi«  M  stto«d,  I  would  Isy  Bune  oomi&ead  it  still  mora  to  pddio  fli?vv, 


itOtte  Crt^  T&fi  li(MM!H«  Bid 


H0t(0  of  tt^  ^on<9t 


TiriT  ^toniBtbiag  MM  1)e  ^oiie,^  !i  ii  ttOjlSeW  Ohwob  in  Taseioy.  Of  «odm  every 

length  diseovered  by  the  tondon  Hkordf  one  knew  that  ib*  old  principle,  eo  ncoea-* 

Alarmed  by  the  rumour  that  Lord  Derby  bad  lolly  applied  In  the  celebtatMl  eaae  of  the  kw* 

adyised  hear  Majesty  to  lommon  OonToeation  yer  and  the  bull,  would  come  into  operation 

for  the  deapatdi  of  bnsinesB,  and  eonacions  ap-  hero— that  the  caee  bebg  altered,  that  would 

patently  of  the  weakness  of  a  mere  obstructive  alter  tho  case ;  but  the  public  seems  to  hav« 

attitude  to  the  higb-churcb  donand  for  a  self-  enjoyed  amazingly  the  awkward  'attempt  df 

gOTeming  power  in  the  Ohnrch  of  B^glmdy  Hr  Lneu  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma,  ^thoul 

the  organ  of  the  Evangeliad  party  called  atten-  Uterally  eating  his  words.    The  ease  is  in- 

tion  on  the  14th  nli,  to  eertain  portions  of  a  stmctiTe,  and  will  doubtless  be  well  pondered 

VMent  artiefe  in  the  4ifitar(erly  Heviev,  cluefly  by  the  public. 

beause  *<  they  point  out  distinctly  the  necei-  We  aie  glad  to  observe  that  some  ti  ottr 

rity  of  the  church  devising  some  means  or  other  Synods  and  Presbyteries  have  begun  to  over- 

to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  present  situa-  ture  the  Assembly,  praying  it  to  devise  mea- 

tion."    TheextnutiafedeKriptiveofthepo*  suree  for  maintaining  the  principles  of  tlie 

Mon  and  office  of  Rnling  Elden  in  the  Prea-  Fiee  Ghnreh  frtsh  and  efficient,  as  advocated 

t^^nn  efanrches  of  Scotland,  and  their  prao-  in  an  artlcie  in  our  last  number.  The  desirable 

tical  object  is  to  urge  the  institution  of  some  ^ng  is,  that  onr  people,  wliile  conscientiously 

Bnular  office  in  the  .Ohnxth  of  Engjland.    The  and  consistently  maintaining  our  Free  Ghnreh 

hnpessibility  of  defending  the  existing  govern-  principles,  should  not  be  led  to  ebexidi  a  aec- 

meat  of  the  church,  which  is  virtually  the  tarian  or  narrow  spirit     Notidhg  is  more 

Bouse  of  Commons,  joined  to  the  horror  of  p&infuUy  evident,  than  that  sectarianism  on 

sn  exclusively  clerical  government  that  pr^  the  one  liand,  and  latitudinarianism  on  the 

^«ils  among  the  laity,  seems  to  point  to  a  com-  other,  are  aUke  the  ruin  of  cburches.   The 

binstion  of  clergy  and  laity  as  the  desirable  via  meita,  in  our  view,  will  be  found.in  placing 

constitution  of  any  governing  authority  that  the  great  ^stinctive  feature  of  the  Free  Church 

nay  be  called  into  existence.    This  is  a  step  —the  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — on 

in  the  right  direction ;  it  seems  also  safe  and  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  basis,  as 

pncticable  ;   and  if  the   Evangelical  party  *  principle  not  applicable  merely  to  eecleBia»> 

would  only  come  forward  vrith  some  proposal  tical  procedure,  but  to  the  entire  range  of  fbel- 

ofthiskindythttrposition  would  be  far  stronger  Ing  and  action,  in  all  the  relations,  private, 

ud  more  satisfactory  than  it  can  be,  so  long  social,  public,  and  ecclesiastical,   in   wlach 

is  they  content  themselves  with  protesting  Cbristians  can  be  placed.    The  eedesiastieal 

igainst  all   attempts  to  revive  the  working  bearing  of  this  great  doctrine  was  brought  into 

functions  of  Convocation.  n  position  of  great  prominence  before  the  Bis- 

The  ease  of  the  Madiais  has  1)een  receiving  ruption,  and  formed  the  testing  question  in  de- 

the  attention  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled,  termimng  men's  loyalty  to  Christ.   But  there 

in  many  of  the  great  towns  thronghout  the  are  a  thousand  other  wnys  in  wliich  our  people 

kingdom*    An  influential  deputation,  consisfr*  shonld  be  taught  that  they  are  required  to  be 

ing  of  Lords  Roden  and  Cavan,  the  Counts  in  subjection  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church* 

da  St  George  and  Gasparin,  and  other  men  of  It  is  not  enough  to  honour  the  authority  of 

distiuguished  eminence,  has  gone  to  Florence,  the  Head  in  things  eeeleeiasCical,  and  leave  It 

to  intercede  with  tbe  Grand  Dnke  on  behalf  diaregarded  in  things  social  and  personaL  We 

of  these  persecnted  Christians.    Some  amuse-  vn  persusBed  that  the  safety  of  the  Free 

Bent,  but  certainly  no  surprise,  has  been  occa-  Church  lies  in  presenting  and  enfordng  tfaia 

tioned  by  the  answer  of  Mr  Lucas,  the  editor  great  doctrine  in  all  its  wide  eweep  of  appH* 

of  the  TahUtf  to  the  letter  of  Sir  Culling  cation,  in  exalting  the  Head  of  the  ehureh, 

Eardly  on  this  subject    The  foaming  pr«-  really  and  truly,  above  all  authority  and  power, 

fessions  of  the  7a62e<  and  his  friends  in  &vonr  nnd  leading  the  people  to  see  how,  for  ex* 

of  religious  liberty  and  equality,  and  against  nmple,  a  bitter  and  uncharitable  spirit  is  as 

all  exclusive  privileges    to  the  Established  real  and  aa  ugly  a  violation  of  Free  Chnrek 

Church  in  IreUmd,  seemed  to  require  that  Mr  principles,  as  the  support  of  preUcy,  or  theto 

Lacas  should  aid  in  getting  his  principles  lemee  of  orsstianism.  Dr  DaiF  enforced  tU« 

carried  out  in  connection  with  this  flagrant  position  with  great  eloquence  and  beanty,  fa| 

ftntentioa  of  certain  dissenten  from  thf  £••  hi«  ftmoa  M  the  opening  of  hwt  Ammhl^i 
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LECTURES  AND  PUBLICA-  Ten  four  leetanf  on  tin  **8otkl^  lUU^ofiC, 

TION8  FOR  YOUNG  MEN.  g^K^  S^^Dryi.& 

10  TSE  XDITO&  OF  THB  FEBB  CBUBCH  «  Modwii  Tr»vdi  u  Uliiftnti^  of  Scriptow;'' 

MAOAZINB.  „^  n^^  WiUiMH  AiBol  on  «  Phynaa  Om- 

Dbab  Sir, — ^Knowing  the  inteieit  70a  tiJce  giMhy,**  and  condndee  tbe  eenon  vith  a  gpe* 

in  yonng  men,  and  jonr  anziefcy  to  lee  ipeeUl  cuu  leetnze  to  joimg  men. — ^I  am,  ke. 

meaiorM  deviied  and  proieeiited  for  their  Will.  0.  Mobkat. 

benefit,  I  have  been  oftener  than  onee  at  the  66  Duke  Street, 

point  of  infotmiag  70a  of  what  hai  been  at-  Glaegow,  1W4  QcC  1863. 

templed  and  done  m  Glai^w.     Unwilling-  ■ 

nam  to  in^  upon  jronr  tune  haa  pieyented  ENGLISH  PRESBYTERfAN 

me  hitherto  from  doing  10,  but  the  donng  CI-1URCH 

remarki,  in  the  Uat  Number  of  the  Magazine^  Opening  of  CoUam. 

of  a  notice  of  a  eonne  of  leetorMd^yered  to  ^^^    Eariieh    Pred>Tteriim    CoOaiia    waa 

the  Yonna  Men's  Chriatian  Aisociation.  Lon-  *   ^   **  xT       vT7^^_  ^^P^  »r~ 

J          ~?  f"        21  I     •*    f^"**^**"!  ***"  opened,  for  the  wmter  eeiMon,  ai  tba  New 

don,  teem  tome  to  inYite  informaUon  upon  ^^^  j^^  Qieat  OrmondStwet.  RaaMQ 

tbeiubject.                                    ....  Squaie.  on  Toetday  erenina,  the  12th  inrtant. 

You  iaj,  "Should  there  not  be  nmih^  tJ^Si^.  Profet^r  Cai^  ddiTmed  aa 

eouraeimaUovrreat  Scottish  towns  P;;uid  introductory  lecture  to  a  Unre  and  hiahh 

•*  the  thiDg  might  ha  toed  mow  s^itematicaUy  M,pectahle  audience,  compoeelof  kdiea  m2 

uid  regularly  than  heretofoxe."  jTheie  <»n  be  ^^.^  ^f  ^„„'  denoSinationa.  togetiiei 

but  one  opimon  upon  this.    The  enemies  of  *^themembe«ofthePresbyterj^fL53^ 

Ti"^ '^•"♦P«       ^^ni*''"w?"  ^™^^*^  »d*he  students  of  the  coUmI    ^le^n« 

at  the  pxesent  time.    The  platform  and  the  deUiled,  and  ably  discussed,3eyario«a«abieets 

P"T  K!  *^*^  r?^*"^    ^•♦•"^•7'*''^  which  iSrmed  the basisof  the preleetionaofSe 

wide-uberal  and  plausible  sceptic,  and  he  who  professors   and  also  aare  a  Terr  sattfrina 

attrads  listeners  only  bythe  grossness  of  hU  J^^^„„^  ^|  ^^^    ^^  ^^  prosSa&or  2 

attacks  upon  all  we  regard  aa  sacred,  an  both  i^^^tiim,  whfchW  foim^shedwen-oiiaK. 

Ui  the  seiTice  of  the  same  master;  and  ^  g^  ministers   to  Tarious    sectiona    of  the 

ov  ministers  and  talented  Chnstian  Uymen  ^^     ^  ^^  Christ    The  Key.  0r  Jenkym  the 

fully  aware  of  the  crowds  of  young  men  that  ^    Profe„or  Hoppus,and Dr  Strou^^itew 

are  often   brought   into  contact  with   such  _.-j_  .-..-.-^  71^^,  Inf*.*^  Hi  ^CTl^ii^^ 

minds,  they  would  speedily  adopt  measures  of  ^r  •^'«^  *^«"f  mtersat  m  the  eoU^ge 

miuuB,  wv  w«^u«|i«wiiyMvpi.w«wui«>  ^^  eloflueut  tcrms.     AmoDg  the  miatateia 

*^*''^;K«L^i!I^'^-°'**"'r*^%Ff™  pr««t  were  the  Rey.  Dr  Steane,  and  the 

promote  those  absady  m  operation,  that  are  g^    ^         Hamson,  Edwarda,  and  Tyxely. 

at  all  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  ****'  ™""»  n»mwi*i,  auw»»ui,  mm  ^  jx^iy. 

men  to  the  perils  toat  await  them,  if  they  r«^r«-.nw  A>.tr^  nn^-«->-c»-«- 

listen  to  the  yoice  of  the  charmer.  '^^'^^^^wtSjEi 

A  series  of  infidel  tracts  might  be  named  j     i.5      «  u 

that  are  most  industriously  circulated  atpre-  IreUnd'i  jElMUm  Fieidi 

sent,  and  espedally  amonjgr  the  young.    Tliey  Wb  regret  that  our  space  doea  not  attow  us 

are  foil  of  the  rtUionaltttie  speculations  of  to  giye  in  full  the  yery  yaloable  paper  en 

Qefmany  and  America,  and  in  the  **  smart-  Inland's  Missions,  read  by  Dr  E^ar,  at  iU 

there  is  something  peculiarly  entidng  to  the  W«  '^"•^  «P«»»^  attenUon  to  the   paisr 

young  mind.    These  ought  to  be  met  by  other  graphs  that  follew>  and  most  earnestly  do  we 

tracts,  which,  while  they  take  up  thdr  aigu-  hope  and  pray  that  many  eyea  and  hearts  in 

ments,  one  by  one,  must  be  ^tmguished  by  gootland  will  be  turned  with  incx«a«sg  in- 

'nierfll^douSSissS'who  Sie  both  ahla  *«*«*  ^  ^^  condition  of  Ireland  :- 

and  williog  to  meet  the  sceptic  here  too.    Let  IIUSH  popert*8  iNFLVEitcB  ibboah. 

us  hope  they  will  speedily  enter  the  lists.  '*  Such,  then,  being  Popish  Ireland,  the 

The  Directors  of  the  Qhugow  Young  Men^  friends  of  truth  and  righteonsnees  should  look 

Christian  Association  for  three  years  past  haye  well  to  the  position  whioh  she  oecopics  «■ 

had  special  courses  of  lectures  delivered,  and  the  map  of  the  world,  and  the  inAoeneci 

often  to  large  audiences.    This  year  they  are  which  she  exercises  on  the  destiniea  of  eor 

far  forward  wiUi  arrangements  tor  what  pro-  race.    She  lies  near,  yery  near,  Scotland  aad 

miles  to  be  the  most  successful  course  of  all.  England,  and  can  neither  be  drowned  nor 

Bey.  Dr  Wardlaw  reyiews  "  GKbbon*s  Se-  pushed  away  ;  and  modem  improyementB  aie 

condary  Causes  of  the  Early  Successful  Pro-  oringiDg  her  eyery  day  nearer  the  areat  new 

gross   of  Christianity;  ^  Hush  Miller,  Esq.  world  of  the  West     Glasgow,  Eidinbar^ 

discourses  on  the  **  Post-Tertiary  Deposits  of  Dundee,  and  other  towns  of  Scotland  are 

Scotland;"  Professor  Nichol  on  "Astronomy;*'  oppressed  and  defiled  by  increasing  swaims 

Rey.  John  Edmond  on  **  Inspiration ;"  Pro-  of  illiterate,  profligate,  Irish  Bomaniste,  asi 

fessor  Masson,  Belfast,  for  twenty  years  a  re-  are  taking  measures  for  mitigaUag  tbe  in* 

sident  in  Gtreece,  and  lately  one  of  the  Judges  tolerable  eyil;  crime  in  Layerpool  has  tr»> 

in  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus,  Athens,  ddl-  mendoudy  increased  on  accomit  of  lbs  hage 
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proportioA  of  ita  people  irho  are  now  Irish  neffligenee  or  eotmdiee  be  Uie  bkme.    Eng- 

Konuuiists;  Manchester  groans  under  a  simi-  U&amen,  Scotchmen,  Americans!  it  is  wise 

lar  hane ;  and  London  leels  it  necessary  to  and  vrell  that  your  great  and  all-important 

devote  a  special  agency  in  her  City  Mission  work  should  be  the  education  of  vour  own 

to  brinj;  reforming  innaenees  to  bear  on  the  nation,  the  culture  of  its  intellect,  the  forma- 

increasing  masses  of  Romish  heathenism  which  tion  of  its  conscience,  the  regulation  of  its 

are  adding  fearfully  to  the  number  and  atrocity  affections,  heart,  and  condact ;  you  must,  as 

of  her  dangerous  and  perishing  classes.  you  would  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  meet 

'*  America,  above  aU  other  countries,  has  an  your  God  in  peace,  you  must  extend  intel- 

interest  intense  and  alarming  in  Ireland,  as  a  lectual  culture  and  evan|[eliosl  li^ht  to  your 

missionary  sphere.     The  poor  Irish  Papist,  Roman  Catholic  populatien;  but  is  that  all? 

with  a  desperate  patriotism,  long  clun^  to  Did  Hannibal  wait  to  allow  the  Roman  army 

the  land  of  his  father*8  srave ;  but  the  tie  is  to  ravage  the  towns  and  desolate  the  homes  of 

broken.    While  the  Irisn  priesthood  are  busy  bis  native  land,  or  did  he  mow  down  their 

raising  up  a  huge  system  of  tyranny,  and  by  armed  thousands,  in  the  field  of  Cannae,  at 

opposition  to  every  reforming  influence  are  their  own  gates.    Did  William  wvt  till  the 

preparing  for  the  people  a  heavier,  deadlier  Pooish  bigot  James  had  so  broken  the  strength 

bondage,  the  people,  nsing  up  in  masses  from  of  Protestantism  in  England  that  weak  nations 

the  land  which   priests  denle,  are  rushing  like  his  own  would  fall  an  easy  prey  ?    The 

away  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Far  West,  in  crocodiled  egg  is  easily  crushed;  it  is  astonish- 

hope  of  finding  among  the  wild  woods,  and  ing  what  a  multitude  of  ugly  grubs  a  couple 


of  swallows  will  carry  to  their  young  in  a 
single  day.** 


in  the  country  of  the  stran^r,  the  liberty, 

pTOsperity,  and  happiness  which  were  denied 

them  at  home.    279,000  persons  emigrated  in 

1861 ;  from  700  to  1000  daily  Umd  in  New  *««  opkkkd  field  op  peotidkncb. 

York  alone;  and  of  these  by  fiur  the  greater  <•  Ireland  is  a  field  of  intense  interest  now, 

number  are  Irish  Romanists.  on  account  of  the  wonderful  preparation  for 

'*  Let  us  now  look  at  the  bearing  of  all  missionary  work  lately  made  in  it  by  the 

this  on  our  present  subject.      In  1/75  the  mysterious  providence  of  God.    In  1841  there 

United  States  bad  26  Romish  priests,  and  62  ^^  in  inhind  a  population  of  8,176,124,  and, 

congregations.      About   the   year  18S0  the  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  increase,  it 

Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  were  should  have  been,  in  1861,  about  9,000,000; 

estimated  at  600,000;  in  1832,  160,000  were  perhaps  it  had  reached  this  in  1846.    Bat  the 

added,  and   their  numbers   have  continued  j^^te  census  makes  the  nopulation  6,616,784. 

steadily  to  increase,  so  that  now  the  Roman  Ireland  has  likely  lost  2,000,000  of  her  popu- 

CathoHe  Church  in  the  States  has  18  colleges,  Ution;  and  about  270,000  of  the  houses  of  her 

4  archbishops,    90   bishops,   1073  churches,  po^r  have  been  swept  away.     Three  yeara 

1081  priests,  and  1,199,700  members.    Arch-  gjnce  I  saw  the  black  ruins  of  very  many ; 

bishop  Hughes  estimated  the  American  Roman-  vrass  and  weeds  grow  now  where  once  they 

bta  at  8.000,000  in  1860«  but  the  Catholie  ^ere. 

AlmanacK  makes  them  1,660,000.  •<  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
**  To  strengthen  the  hands  of  these,  the  three  sioners  of  Pablie  Instruction,  in  1831,  Ireland 
mat  Romish  Biissionarr  Societies  of  Paris,  eontuned  1,617,228  Protestants,  and  6,427,712 
Vienna,  and  Rome,  are  lending  eflfective  aid;  Roman  Catholics.  Here  were  fearful  odds 
and  the  Irish  Church  is  sending  to  their  help  against  Protestantism;  here  a  fearful  host  at 
thooe  hopelnl  students  of  Maynooth  for  whom  the  nod  of  Rome;  here  a  region  of  darkness 
■be  has  no  ronn  at  home.  and  despotism  fearfully  laige.  But  famine, 
*<  Since  then,  Ireland  exercises  sach  a  powerw  emigration,  and  other  causes,  have  effected 
folly  pemieiona  influence  in  spreading  over  an  incalculable  chance.  As  to  numbers,  the 
Seotland^  EngUmd,  America,  Australia,  that  ^ast  proportion  of  2,000,000  dead  or  gone 
fell  religion  which,  despotic  in  its  own  con-  ^^re  Romanists,  and  hence  the  proportion  of 
■titution  and  doctrines,  has  ever  been  the  Protestants  and  Romanists  in  Ireland  has  so 
friend  of  deepots ;  which  extinguished  the  last  thoroughly  changed  that  some  authorities  state 
Uogeriag  remnant  of  liberty  in  old  Rome;  f;^^  RomanisU  do  not  exceed  Protestants  by 
wluch  wsffed  a  thirty  years*  war  against  the  ^ore  than  600,000,  while  by  others  the  state- 
nvival  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty  inEo^  ment  made  is  this:  such  is  the  decrease  of 
rope;  which  for  ten  centuries  has  swayed  an  Romanists  by  disease,  emigration,  and  con- 
iron  ieeptre  over  one-third  of  the  population  versions,  that,  laying  out  of  account  600,000 
of  the  globe—sinee  Ireland  is  a  chief  support  ,)i|jt  up  in  workhouses,  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  that  blood-stained  system  which  has  mnr-  and  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  are  nearly 
dered  about  68,000,000  of  human  beiiys,  and  ^ual. 

h/idM  in  darkaesB  and  bondage  one-half  of  the  »  However  inaccurate  both  these  statements 

civiHssd  worid,  what  is  to  be  done  ?— what  may  be,  and  whatever  be  the  exact  relation  of 

does  duty  to  the  church,  and  the  world^and  numbers,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Romish 

to  Ood  zw^iiireP    Whatever  is  to  be  dona,  Ireland  has  become  a  much  more  manageable 

one  thing  is  clear,  the  Han  of  Sin  is  doomed,  fi^id  than  formerly;  and  the  means  and  agen- 

Babylon  shall  sink,  like  a  millstone,  in  the  eies  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  are,  with  the 

great  deep,  to  be  seen  no  more.     With  im-  divine  blessing,  quite  adequate  to  her  rese- 

potiibiliues,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  neration.  Other'consideiations,  also,  show  that 

do;  God  does  not  command  impoeiibilitiei.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  lifting  np  a  standard 

Thero  la  nothing  impneticable  which  we  against  her  grsat  enemy.    Political  agiUtion. 

OQ|^t  to  do  for  oar  brQitber*B  good  and  onr  monster  meetings,  exciting  speeches,  rousea 

BodMOMr*!  gloir,  if  we  ftU,  on  our  owa  Qm  Romiah  mtnd,  and  tanght  it  to  think 
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tempenuiM  gift  it  Mber  leiBore;  bope  *de- 
ferrad  on  RcpMl  nmde  il  liek;  hmI  nfcen  tin 
■WMpinif  lunine  eanw,  mui j  caoms  combinBd 
to  Bhkk«  it  from  the  fonndAtion  of  its  sndeBt 
tnuU    The  piieit,  in  hii  usfol  pretenfiont  to 
minenloiu  power,  iprinkled  hoir  mtor  on  tiie 
potato  italkt;   jet  there  lettled  down  npen 
them,  in  thicker   gloom,  the  biMkneer  of 
death.    OoTemment  gaTe  jgIO,009,000  to  feed 
the  djiuff ;  but  wbenoTer  the  prieit  aided  in 
its   diatnbution,   he   abowed   injnatice  and 
cruelty.    Hmdreds  of  thomanda,  in  charity, 
were  aent  from  all  parte,  and  all  denomina- 
tions, and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Quakers, 
Episcopaliaiia,  PresbyterianB,  Methodists,  B^ 
tista,  but  scarcely  any  thinff  te  the  Romisb 
priest;  and  what  little  he  did  raceiTe  be  too 
often  ga^e  to  those  wbo  could  repay  him  in 
fees,  or  made  it  subserrient  to  bis  own  aalflah 
ends.    In  the  maan  time,  death  was  doing  a 
wbolasale  work;   multitudes  were   gone  to 
their  Ions  home,  and  no  priest  bad  bMU  near 
their  bea;  here  was  a  corpse  on  the  road- 
side; anouer  there,  thurst  into  the  bog;  and, 
near  at  hand,  a  wnole  family  dead  m  their 
hut,  OTer   whom    'th4  hmnffer'*  bad  crept 
with  a  cold  and  deadly  torpor ;  but  all  of  them 
bad  gone  unanotnteo,  unshxiTed ;  the  wife 
was  too  weak  to  rise  from  tbe  aide  of  her 
dying  husband  to  go  for  the  priest :  or,  when 
tbeUttle  child  did  totter  forth  to  bring  him 
to  tbe  home  of  the  dying,  be  confessed  that 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  tbe  last  rites, and 
be  was  driven,  witti  curses,  away.   Thousands 
were  dead,  and  no  holy  clay  had  been  put  on 
their  coffins  s  thousands  were  dead,  and  no 
ceremonies  aeemed  easential  to  salvation  bad 
been  performed  over  their  cold  remains ;  but 
their  widows  and  orphans  lived,  and  they 
could  not  believe  that  their  husbands  and 
fathers  must,  for  the  oovetousness  of  selfish 
priests,  be  eternally  lost     No,  no ;  natural 
affection  rose  high  over  all  the  teachings  of 
priestcraft ;  and  uose  wbo  had  tried  the  man 
of  the  whip  and  altar*s  curse,  and  found  him. 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  heartless  and  haish;  ana 
wbo,  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  were 
visited,  and  fed,  and   comforted,  by  those 
whom  ne  called  agents  of  hell,  could  not  bat 
see  and  feel  the  contrast;  could  not  but  feel, 
in   their  inmost  hearts,  that  Protestantism 
cannot  be  bad  when  its  fruits  are  so  generoos 
find  good.** 

TKIS  ULBOtTSESS  IN  THE  HAfiTlST  FIXLfiu 

*'  Ireland  is  a  field  of  delightful  missionary 
interest  now,  beeauae  ao  many  misrionaiy 
agenoiea  occupy  it,  vritii  gmt  zeal,  and  large 
•ucceas.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  pioneer  to  others,  has  been  lone  worked 
aueoessfully  by  Bpiscopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  and  otbers,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
religions  education  of  the  native  Irish,  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language* 

**  A  single  extract  from  the  last  Report  ol 
tbe  Irish  Society  will  convey  satisfactory  in« 
formation  as  to  the  M^hnt  occupied,  and  tbe 
good  done,  by  this  speoiesof  missionaryageney : 
*  The  Committee  report  667  aehools,  29,119 
aebolars,  38  iaspeotors,  60  clerical  auperinten* 
dents,  20  misaionaries,  3  lay  agents,  lo6  Scrip- 
tme-readars,  aevonl  new  plaoea  of  worahip,^  to 
meet  the  demands  for  churehiaocomnodatien 
of  TMt  waabm  9i  conTirti  from  Bonunifln; 


and  all  thia  effected  and  ttMatuaad 
violent  intimidation,  fwin  threaBtaMd  lesi  of 
pioperty  and  liISs,  and  enduvd  witn  naitji^ 
courage  and  fidth.' 

«'  The  M isrion  Sodely  far  the  TataaAs  sal 
Ooaat  of  Ireland,  the  AebiH   Viariea,  tbi 
Dingle  and  Yentry  Mianon,  haw  aa  \sM 
enjoyed  public  confidence,  and  bean  vjtm 
by  public  generoaity,  that  the^  need  out  W 
mentioned  aa  patriarchal  Institations,  wmdi 
have  lived  to  see,  in  the  frnit  of  thalr  ava 
labours,  and  In  the  xnfraasing  pfuapailty  «f 
many  young  aocieties  aroond  ^em,  tbe  rtaih 
of  ifeaven''a  rich  blearing  on  many  aa  laxifles 
dav  of  toil,  and  many  a  ferveoat  prayer.   Thu 
Irish  Evan^dical  Society,  sap^ortad  hj  Cat- 
nationalists,  has  20  ministerial  agents,  sai 
30  Bcripturc'raadera,  whoae  lAbouia  nave  btca 
greatly  bleaaed,  and  wbo  have  provoked  to 
love  and  good  works  manj  more  of  otlia 
oreeda  and  namea. 

**  Tbe  itinerant  ayatem  of  Metbo&m  ooa* 
lifiea  it  for  sucb  a  field  aa  Ireland;  ana  ia 
Ireland,  since  the  days  of  Wealey,  Methodiili 
have  laboured  witb  tbeir  aceoatomed  zeal,  mk 
with  much  success.  Tbe  Primitive  ^e^* 
ans  have  20  missions  in  Ireland,  comprisag 
not  less  than  400  mission  stations  or  eongnga* 
tiona,  which  are  so  widely  scattered  that  tMr 
misrionaries  have  not  travelled  leas  than  42,000 
miles  durinff  the  past  year^  and  have  fttd 
48,000  fami^  visits  for  reading  Seriptore  sad 

frayer.  The  other  chief  Methodist  body  late 
8  missionary  stations,  and  25  miasionariM  ii 
Ireland,  and  fn  their  last  report  they  say,  tlaft 
such  an  amount  of  aucceaa  baa  been  reauscdii 
to  afford  cheering  faopea  for  the  future. 

*'  No  missionary  society  haa,  of  lata  jma, 
engaged  more  of  pablic  atttntion  tiiaa  tka 
Society  for  Iriah  Church  m»«m*««-  It  oa- 
ploya  13  ordained  miaaionariea,  1  lay  aopana* 
tendent,  8  lay  agonta,  83  readeza,  ifteacbni 
making  in  all  141  agenta  empkiyed,  besidii 
274  teachers,  who  inatruct  3,5S60  BoaMisliB 
leading  tbe  Irish  Scriptoraa.  Tbcaa  wisasa 
ariea  officiate  in  21  eonmaatioBM,  having  a 
average  attendance  of  3,wS^  all  of  theae  beof 
either  aettled  converta  from  Romaauan,  er  ii- 

Juiring  Romanists,  aofficiently  esnbolitinad  ti 
ef y  the  venceanee  of  the  FneatB.  In  the  » 
peal  which  the  Biahop  of  Tnam  1mm  made  m 
the  building  of  eight  new  chorehea,  and  Ihi 
enlargement  of  two  othera,  on  aoeoant  of  tfai 
aucceaa  of  theae  mianons,  he  aaya^  that  ia  At 
district  there  ara  13  eonffreigatioaia  of  coavKti 
and  inquiring  Roman  Cathohca,  and  S4  adieoi^ 
in  which  2,mK)  children  aietaoght  teSccip* 


'*  A  aingle  fact  gives  evaiEy : 
of  judgingof  the  Sooiety^  a 
district  of  Waat  Galway  there 
tince,  not  more  than  600  Pre 
are  now  betvreea  5000  and  6000.  OrJeckH 
the  diatrict  of  Doon,  on  the  heBdaea  ef  U*^ 
rick  and  Tipperaiy.  What  Deea  waa  auy  ke 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  «le  «f  a  ca«» 
not  loiuf  ago,  waa  effeetod  then  by  a  tag 

atronff  force  of  polioe  and  Bu'>^*'7t  fSQP''^ 
by  aifiUerr,  who  won  oppeaed  by  wjPWai* 

^mhiU  and  dale,  from  BMiutiiBaadNi 
theae  thooaads  came  at  the  a  smiMsai  af  ifct 
It   Thapiiwra  power  waa  laMptriadiB 

mm  dutiiat.   *Kiuj  ' 


aril 


Hdkfi  imraiLtdEKct!.  SSd 

dhimmi  to  the  Galtott,  iriQ  Mm  «k  ttT«]l»*  for  the  tMtaUMglit  mbnoti-fiel^  latgi  in«litt 

nia  tU  prieii.  *  to  ihaat  and  gnwa  tiM  Biihap  Md  lelf-dfi^^d,  fiuAfiil  moL    Ten  mor*  of 

of  OmhL*    The  Mriiop  «mii«^  bat  MiUMr  their  mnnberliAve  gone  ofWr  him  to  ih«  aime 

pri«el  nor  groMdag  aiob  mn  IImn.     And  field,  Toltmteen  for  thopntatioiu,  opposition, 

vlqr  ?   lln  Bow«r  of  Ae  prieet  ie  ffone.    In  nd  hnrdshipB  of  wild  Connaogbt;  their  ilm 

1848,  after  tnrae  jmn*  kibovr  of  Ividi  raadeie.  beinr  to  eonrert  Rommists,  not  to  a  sect,  but 

eight  penoiMi  in  ae  pariah  of  Dooa  tenomcea  to  Ohrirt :  henee  some  of  them  Ubonr  under 

Betniiii— ,  and  in  another  5«ar  ten  move,  the  speeial  patronage  of  pious  Episcop8lian% 

Then  came  en  a  period  of  tomWa  peweoution,  and  some  preach  in  houses  of  woxihip  built 

but  the  troth  of  wA  trhmipbed;  and  now,  in  for  them  by  pious  EpiscopaUans;  ana  all  of 

that  dSiMet,  theve  Uvea  not  len  than  8M  eon-  ihem  have  so  endeared  themselTes  to  the  poor 

▼ots  firaaa  Bomanism,  while  «t  leaat  909  more  Boman  CathoUes  of  the  west,  whose  ehildrea 

Inve  eaaried  reformed  hearta  to  laada  betend  thej  teaeh,  and  whose  homes  thej  yiiit  in  tha 

the  sea,  or  1km  hmd  beyond  the  grata;  92  are  hours  of  riclniess  and  death,  that  wherever 

nther  acting  as  taaeheia  and  readers,  or  pre-  they  go  they  are  reeeiyed  with  a  thousand 

paring  to  teach  otfa0n  that  tnrth  which  has  heuty  Irish  welcomes;  and  so  open  is  their 

made  themselfisi  enfightened  and  free.  field,  and  so  multiplied  are  their  opportunities 

*  The  Society  for  IriA  Church  Missions  is  fw  good,  that  their  prayer  and  cry  is  that 

csiTjing  forward  a  bold  and  successful  system  ^ocL  would  send  forth  labourers  to  cat  down 

of  aggression  on  Romanism,  in  some  of  the  the  ripe  and  ready  harvest." 
luge  towns  of  Irsland,  by  maintidmne  with  ^^.^m 

Romanists  friendly  controveny  on  the  leading  -..^ ««%^^  ^mj^    m    *   _j^    i 

tenets  of  their  system,  and  in  a  lovini  reS  ^™  Bttlinc  ana  Vie  Confessional. 

Sous  spirit  oYertvming  their  errors,  and  esta-  **  S.  G.  0.,^  the  well-known  clerical  corraik 

ishittg  seriptunl  truth.   Such  is  the  interest  pondent  of  the  Timet^  related,  in  a  letter  dated 

awakened  amonr  Romanists  by  this  system,  October  the  Ist,  the  following  story :  *'  A  lachf 

that  sometimes  1000  of  them  are  present  at  a  lately  died  in  Cornwall,  ana  her  funeral  tooK 

single  meeting  in  Dublin ;  and  such  is  the  sue-  place  at  St .    The  oorose  was  followed  to 

cess,  that  150  eonverts  from  Romanism  harcL  the  grave,  among  others,  by  monmen, '  who 

in  a  single  district  of  our  metropolis.  Joined  bowed  down  heavily  as  those  who  moumad 

the  communion  of  the  Established  dhurch.  for  a  mother;*  one,  if  not  two  of  these  (dei|y« 

It  has  be«n  repeatedlT  published,  on  high  men)  her  sons.  The  gentleman  who  performed 

authority,  that  in  the  ^oceee  of  Tnam  alone  the  service,  a  curate,  is,  it  appears,  one  of  thai 

there  are  lO.OOO  converts  from  Popexr:  and  school  which  prides  itaalf  on  the  most  literal 

the  Rev.  William  Marable,  in  his  pamphlet  on  observance  of  the  rubric*    *  While  the  oorpaa 

Irish  Church  Bfissions,  states  that  30,000  con-  is  made  ready  to  be  lud  into  the  earth.'  ha 

^nts  have,  witliin  the  last  two  years,  been,  by  reads  the  usual  sentences;  there  then  folJowi 

^>^OQa  societies,  brought  out  of  Romanism.  in  the  Burial  Service  thia  rubrical  direction: 


IriA  Presbyterian  Church,  aided  by  tiwFree    interpret -this  in  a  sense  that  olaima  of  him, 
Church  of^  Scotland,  have  for    many  yeais    >^ot  as  other  deigy  do,  to  aea  tome  earth  cast 

-  -  on  the  coffin  by  the  sexton,  hot  to  see  the 


scriptural  schools,  though  they  ^^..^- ^w 

Itoman  CathoUc  ohUdren;  nor  its  industrial  ^^^  mmntci,  whUe  this,  tottem,  eraeUy 

system,  though  the  meana  of  eazning  a  liveli-  ^^7"^  jprocess  was  earned  on.  When  entreatM 

hood  have  been  furnished  to  very  many;  nor  to^contmue  and  olosa  the  service  by  one  of  tha 

i^  teachers,  readen,  and  missionariea,  though  mouraers,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  son  of  tiie  d». 

Ihey  command  the  admiration  and  lovn  of  all  o*"^  »»d  a  oleig^ian,  I  am  Informed  hia 

yho  know  them:  tiie  delightful,  joyous,  and  «ply  ▼»•  to^the  effect,  |  that  titey  «oed  not 

J^opcf ul  feature  of  thU  mission  is,  thatin  ito  f^J  H^^  ^^  wishes.'    One  kdj  (said  to 

n«c,  progress,  and  prosperity,  it  is  a  stadento*  he  a  daughter)  had  to  be  taken  away.*' 

'^^I'non— eherishedL  supported,  and  raised  to  '   ^^  conunomcafcioa  haa  called  forth  saveru 

*i«  Pment  great  prospexiW  by  the  yeuM  can-  ot>»»»»  confirming  the  enitenca  of  the  pra^ 

didates  -for  tiie  fiesbytenan  minist^  The  tic^M»d  axpwesinf  the  di«a8t  of  the  wntofS 


y«t«day. 

^l  he  bevdedtim  Romish  lion  In  his  dens;  ?•▼•  §•  «•  Osboma  returns  to  tha  snhjM, 

he  w«it  everywhera  piaadiing  the  Word  to  After  o«i?e|ttnc  aome  triiMa^  inaioenramea  m 

Irish  Romaiusts  in  the  Irish  tongde;  be  esto*  bis  first  apoo^iU  of  the  aAnr,  ha  says  <•*' I 

»lishad  schools;  ha  atradnoed  mdustcy;  ha  ^'^  '^^  modMr  and  widow,  who  night  after 

triumphed  over  oppontlon  is  many  a  saMm  SV^  Bo^ar  left  tha  deathbed  sld^  who  im- 

!?S5bewasagent»inthetime:elfi»minennd  held  their  eowiga  for  tha  dyM'aaBka,thoi^gh 

(••^iiwuse,  for  a  Urge  and  varied  beoevolenee;  racked  to  tha  veiy  «ml,  flinch  aa  ^oagh  aafca 

hewastiiebieake«Sipofthawny,ovarwhoto  "fW  deep  wom4  was  epwad  aith^sowdcl 

f>QnUes,  for  others  who  now  profit  by  has  the  mei*  hsadfiiil  of  manld  cast  by  tba  ssaetia 

|;^u«;  and  the  news  of  his  trials,  toils,  as4  jnt^seoffl^    Qod forbid  that  wa ahsaH  am 

^^cre«todawidaint«ast,MidhiDdladn  i''*.**  •f**f^Jf«*f«*?'W>!^,.** 

l^blascal  which coiitiaaa stosdUy to fomiah  &mily,  in  tha  fasAtiHa  abfinot  of  tboif 
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bnadMi  of  it  on  whom  Frovidcnee  hai  b*- 

itowed  tibott  kindlT  nftL  irindi  nak*  fhoB     md  lOBport  froBmaar  of  Asm  bocmImi  niiick 


nKh  bltfMd  miBifltoiiaftflwbedadMof  tlM     wwi  «m»  caHtdvtd  m  fft« 

djisf!     Bat  tbara  if  a  booad  to  «v«ii  a  vo-     Efwy  p—iMa  piiTala  oflort  fcaa  boon  laadoto 


iiuui*!  power  of  oadaraaee;  tbero  an  n^bis     leot  ap  chardi  i^tiwtia^    tkgiaiiwkoldhaeL 
and  loaBda  ia  tbe  fiUiqg-ia  of  a  giaro  vbidi.     Let  thooi  not  nit  coateBt  wiA  ttn.    Tb««o 


to  any  real  moomen,  voold  tart  tbo  nMnal  nltn-mbneaaa  ara  wwalaai,  obbhI  vmb;  ther 

eomafe  of  the  mooicnt  moat  cnwUj.    To  ex-  nay  bo  ivcak  at  tadiTMaala,  bvt  Umj  work 

poea  womoa  to  lodi  a  toet,  ia  an  inJitgaat  and  gbooldar  to  dioalder.    Tbaj  boliova  it  ia  tbdr 

waoUm  trialy  wMeh  fow  woman  ooold  ondoro  mimioB  to  rartoio  to  tba  itebfiihiJ  dmdi  a 


at  tbo  momoaL  wbieb  ovary  womanly  footing  prioitbood  aftor  tbe  pattan  tbcy  woold  tiioB- 

moK  xawiL    Let  tboae  fooliib  moa  of  tbo  mIimo  diaw.  To  tUa  end  tbay  will  woffc.  No 

poormaa^flcboicbpcrvorttbonMof  onrboaa-  mattar  tihat  tboy  may  kaa  a  sister  or  wila  to 

tifiil  Liturgy  by  gabbling  it,  so  tbat  no  poor  Room  now  and  tban,  tbay  lay  all  defiMlien 

man  or  woman  can  follow  its  words,  or  caftcb  from  tbo  ranks  of  Pwtastantiwn  to  tbat  of  tbo 

anatom  of  dsTOtion  from  its  sound.   Let  tbem  Popo,  to  tbo  ineomplotaBasB  of  tbo  work  in 

doeoiato  tboir  chnrebes  in  tbat  meretrieioas  wbieb  tiioy  an  oni;agod.  Thoy  aigao,  *  Let  as 

garb  of  OTor-coloaring  and  gilding,  wbieb  may  advaaeo  too  drareb  oar  way  bat  a  litUe  mort^ 

soit  tbo  tasto  of  tboso  wbo  go  to  eritidse,  but  and  tbese  mombon  of  tender  eooadonco  can 

wbieb,  in  tbo  poor  man*8  rasa,  eortaialy  does  tben  slay  witb  ns.' 

not  provoke  in  bim  a  sfnrit  to  pray.    Give  "IseenorefngaforthetratbinibiaBtra^le 

tbem  leaTo,  if  tboy  eboMo,  to  start  from  odd  bnt  in  tbe  expressed  Tinoe  and  energetae  action 

places,  or  the  walls  of  tbe  dianeel,  and  to  ad-  of  pioos  laymen.  I  bave  no  bope  in  tbodergy, 

▼anee  ia  pairs  to  tbe  soond  of  tbat  sort  of  tbev  are  too  divided,  or  in  tbe  bishops  as  a 

priest's  mareb  played  on  tbe  organ,  wbieb  is  boay,  they  are  fsr  from  united—indivtdoals 

now  tbe  fasbion  in  some  of  tl^  cbnrcbcs,  among  tbem  migbt  as  well  be  cardinals,  or  act 

wbere  processions  are  introdaced  as  far  as  tbe  as  members  of  tbe  Pnpeganda.    Tbey  aeom 

ebnreb*s  space  will   admit    Let  tbem  pat  blind  to  the  coming  storm.    Tboy  look  at  a 

candles  on  the  eommnnion-table,  and  to  those  few  WUstons  and  Horsmsns,  and  tluak  tbat 

candles  let  them  bow  as  tbey  will,  reading  the  ia  all;  thejr  won't  see  tbe  symptoms,  evident 

parts  of  the  service  tbey  choose  so  to  read,  to  every  thinking  man,  of  tM  rlring  of  a  Toioe 

with  their  backs  to  the  people.    Let  tbem,  as  which  will  be  heard,  of  an  action  which  will 

some  do,  dress  the  chaneel  arch,  and  chancel  not  be  stayed. 

fomitore  with  flowers,  &c,  on  the  days  they  <«  I  coald  easily  prove  that,  amid  all  this 
choose  to  varsae  saeh  childish  folly.  A  great  distarbing  action  upon  the  fsoe  of  the  body 
deal  of  this  is  very  ally,  and  very  mischievoasy  politic  of  tbe  chareb,  she  is  still  doing  nrava 
bat  the  lait]r  can  escape  it  in  most  places;  in  now  for  the  spiritoal  wants  of  the  pcoplo  than 
my  poor  opinion,  where  they  can  and  don\  i^e  has  done  for  a  centory  past,  imt  tlus  is 
tbey  deserve  it.  But  let  as  witb  one  voiee  only  evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  Hmm  in 
protest  against  these  ecclesiastical  conceits  which  we  live.  The  old  plnrality  do-nothi^ 
following  OS  to  the  eraTo-sides  of  oar  dead.**  school  woald  not  be  tolerated.  Hie  same  force 
V  In  eqully  powertal  terms  does  this  eloquent  of  public  opinion  whieh  has  wrong  work  oat 
writer  conoemn  the  attempt  now  making  in  of  tne  clergy,  and  forced  them  to  conssder  what 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  elsewhere  to  intro-  thar  office  is,  most  now  be  pat  in  action  to 
dace  the  confessional.  He  thus  interpreU  the  arrest  that  miwaided  work  which  seeks  to  exalt 
feeling  of  the  Uit^  on  the  subject:  **  They  the  chnrcb,  and  those  who  an  ite  minister*,  in- 
know  what  man  is— they  know  that,  from  to  a  system  of  rude  disre|{ard  of  all  private  feel- 
tbe  archbishop  down  to  tbe  sexton,  tbe^  ele-  ing,  of  tyranny  over  their  flocks,  of  an  indecent 
meat  man  is  the  basis  of  every  ecclesiasti-  prying  into  things  the  knowledge  of  whieh  can 
cal  officer.  They  know  tbat  man  at  best  is  do  no  good  to  those  who  obtMn  it,  and  must  in- 
as  fallible  as  frail— tbey  have  bad  sad  expe-  jore  rather  than  improve  those  who  afford  it  " 
rieace  tbat  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  tbe  con-  «  A  few  more  sach  appointments  as  that  of 
secretion  of  a  bishop,  however  solemn  an  sffiiir,  the  Rector  of  Spettisbury,  another  expoaon  or 
leaves  both  still  ma^  Histoij  has  unfolded  two  of  such  nastiness  as  tbat  Mr  Pirnne  de- 
priestcraft,  the  present  day  confirms'  the  teach-  fends,  another  such  scene  in  a  charebymrd  as 

ing  of  past  days ;  he  is  a  hold  layman  who  will     that  at  St ,  and  tbe  church  will  afthar  bo 

plaee  his  own, liiswife*s,bisdaugbter*s  thoughts  saved  to  those  wbo  love  her,  or  left  bj  tbcas. 

m  the  confidential  keeping  of  any  «fia»,umply  to  those  who  will  destroy  her.*' 

because  tbat  man  is  a  priest  of  the  established  ....^ 

charch.    That  priest,  especially  if  young,  bad  Mr  LnOM  and  Sir  CoHteg  Ktedtar. 

better  bewan,  as  be  would  of  a  pestilence,  of        «,   ^  „.      „  „ 

seeking  revelations  of  impurity  at  the  tips  of  ,  Sir  Culling  E.  £«rdky  baa  idifamii  the 

young  women.    Which  of  us  don't  know  bow  foUowing  letter  to  Mr  Locas  of  tha  TtHUl,-^ 

many  years  it  takes  to  know  one's  self.    Up  **  OnrsvA,  Oct,  i,  1853.  T 

to  tUrtr  Tears  of  life  I  am  satisfied  none  really  **  Str,— I  observe  in  tbe  TMtl^  the  Tmam 

know  their  power  a^iainstthe  evil  of  tbe  heart.  JEferald,  and  other  Irish  newqiapcrs,  that  a 

I  l»ve  as  moch  feeling  in  iavoar  of  tbe  church  movement  has  been  began  bv  Irish  Roosn 

as  any  man  ean  have  who  has  her  real  welfare  Catholics,  with  tbe  proposed  object  of  attaiv 

at  heart ;  but  I  think  the  extreme  parties  amonr  ing  religions  equality.    In  one  of  these  papen, 

the  elergy,  whose  strifes  distract  her  laity,  and  the  TaSUt^  I  see  it  is  argued  that '  tbe  first  step 

whose  practices  disgust  them,  are  working  to  towards  attsining  the  blevngs  of  secon  homes 

her  destruction.  The  huty  an  already  diowing  and  safe  altars  most  be  tbe  destraetiea  of  evoy 

tb^  fetliii;  in  on^  iuimvtak«ftbW  way;  tbe^    thing  in  tb«  ihape  of  privilege, ^  — 
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monopolr.  or  nafiiir  ftdtaateM  on  tiw  port  of 
tho  EttabliBhod  Ghoreh  I '    In  that  moTomcnt 
your  namo  is  prominont.    I  need  not  •onest 
to  yon  that  for  pablie  men  to  commana  xo- 
speet,  they  mnit  act  upon  a  principle.    To 
proMB  to  deiiro  religioiu  freedom  in  Ireland, 
and  not  to  the  beet  of  their  ability  to  promote 
it  eliowhere,  would  be  politically  nnprineipled. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  expnas  anr  opuion 
abont  yoor  Iriah  morement ;  bnt  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addresdng  you  on  the  following  sab- 
jeet: — ^Yon  are  no  donbt  aware  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Si^r  and  Signom  Madiai  in 
Toseanv  for  religions  eanses.    They  are  eon- 
demnea  sereially  to  three  Joats  and  a  half  and 
foor  years  and  a  half  eonnnement,  with  hard 
Inbonr,  for  having  read  the  Scriptures  and 
worshipped  Qod  ont  of  the  C^nrch  of  Rome, 
and  for  having  induced  or  assisted  others  to 
do  the  same.    Upon  snch  crueltj  it  is  super- 
fluous to  comment.    The  public  prosecutor 
distinctly  stated  at  the  time  that  there  was  no 
political  accusation  whatever.    The  prosecu- 
tion was  avowedly  for  relufion,  the  religion  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Tuscany  ;  and  the 
j>unisbm«it  is  the  grossest  conceivable  invar 
sion  of  the  most  ru&nentar^  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty.    A  deputation  from  varioui 
countries — the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Hol- 
Innd,  Switzeriand,  and  Germany— is  about  to 
-wait  upon  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in 
order  to  solicit,  in  the  name  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  liberation  of  the  Madiais.    I  expect 
to  meet  these  gentlemen  at  Marseilles  ;  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  vou,  whether  I  may 
inform  tiiem   that  they  have  your  permis- 
sion to  state  at  Florence  that  you,  whose  name 
«nd  position  are  well  known  there,  regard 
-with  indignation   the    incarceration  of   the 
Hadiais  in  the  supposed  interests  of  jour  faith, 
and  that  you  wish  success  to  the  obiects  of  the 
deputation.    I  reserve  to  myself  toe  right  of 
making  a  public  use  of  the  correspondence  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed,  and  I  request  that  it 
may  not  be  considered  as  completed  until  I 
have  had  time  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of 
your  reply.    The  gentleman  who  will  wait 
upon  you  with  this  letter  will  arrange  with 

iron  for  the  reply  to  meet  me  at  Marseilles.— 
'  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

**C.  £.EiLBDLEr. 
"  F.  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P." 

To  this  Mr  Lucas  replies  in  a  lengthy  article, 
qnoUDg  from  a  blue-book  of  the  session  before 
last  instances  of  the  intolerance  practised  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  as  a  set-off  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  intolerance  of  Tuscany.    He  says:-^ 

**  What  name  you  have  resolved  to  take  in 
Tain,  in  the  furtherance  of  your  desi|[ns,  it  is 
sot  for  me  to  say.  But  I  am  most  fully  con- 
Tinced  that  your  design  is  not  what  you  pre- 
tend. How  Dsr  you  blind  yourself  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  how  iar  jour  deceit  is  delibeimta ;  but 
this  I  see  very  clearly,  that  your  fellow-con- 
apirators  are  limiting  their  ezertioiJk  to  two 
main  objects:  first,  to  put  fetters  on  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  instanced  in  the  new  penal 
code  of  last  year;  and,  secondly,  to  procure 
increased  freedom  only  for  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  sympathy  for  the  great- 
est miscreants,  if  they  have  the  one  great  merit 
of  being  her  open  and  avowed  foes. ' 


The  chief  point  of  his  reply  may,  htwever, 
be  found  in  nis  eondnding  pamgraph,  whiek 
is  as  follows  :— 

"  But  when  you  dare  to  suggest  to  me  a 
umilarity  between  Tuscany  ana  Ireland,  bo- 
tween  the  Madiais  and  the  Catholics  of  tins 
land,  between  your  souping,  swindling,  mam- 
mon proseljtisin,  the  whole  praetieai  aim  of 
which  is  directed  to  root  ont  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  plant  infidelity  in  its  stead,  to 
disturb,  destroy,  disorganize,  break,  and  tear 
asunder  an  ancient  and  virtuous  society,  by 
foreign  influences  and  foreign  gold,  to  mako 
men  devils,  or  any  thing,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  is  worse,  latner  than  allow  tiiem  to  save 
their  souls  in  the  pure  way  in  which  their 
fiithers  worshipped  God ;  when  you  dare  to 
sugeest  to  me  a  parallel  betweeen  resistance 
to  the  first  beginnings  of  such  revolutionary 
innovations,  and  of  such  hostile  invasions  from 
without,  and  the  efforts  of  tiie  Toxy  biffotshero 
to  maintain  their  plunder  and  their  Mrocious 
gripe  upon  the  thxoats  of  a  famished  people,  I 
turn  from  the  suig^;estion  with  a  contempt 
which  assuredly  tiiere  is  nothing,  either  in 
your  letter,  or  in  any  thinr  I  know  of  your 
career,  to  modify  or  diminish. — I  am,  Sir  Cnl- 
liog,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  F.  LUCAB." 

Popish  and  Protestant  Monlity. 

Ireland  a  moral  country — a  oountry  of  pure 
morals  I  Very  well ;  we  shall  see  what  the 
clerks  of  towns  say  in  their  official  returns. 
First  of  all,  we  find,  from  the  Secretary  of 
Staters  returns,  that,  in  1849,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  27,816  persons  committed 
for  trial ;  in  Ireland,  41,989  persons  committed 
for  trial,  or  not  quite  twice  as  many  in  a  popu- 
lation one-third  less. 

Next,  we  take  the  summary  of  sentences 
from  the  clerk *s  returns;  and  we  defy  any 
country  in  the  whole  world  to  produce  any- 
thing approaching  to  an  equality  with  it  :— 


IJlBLAlfD,  1849. 

Sentenced  to  death         .        • 
To  be  transported  for  life 
„        „    for  fourteen  years 
„        „    for  seven  years     • 
To  be  imprisoned  one  year 


67 

380 

2,585 

284 


ft 


•I 


a  • 

„    under  one  year,  and  above 
six  months  .        .        •        1,674 

„  six  months  and  under  .  13,169 
Other  punishments  .  .  •  2,845 
Convicted  and  sentenced  •  •  21,043 
Acquitted  and  discharged        •        •      20,946 

The  last  number  is  obtained  from  the  regur 
Iar  official  tables,  for  an  omission  occurring  in 
the  return  of  the  elerk  of  Londonderry  has 
rendered  the  summary  incorrect.  They  are 
perfectly  right  as  far  as  they  go,  and  the  reader 
IS  duly  warned  that  he  must  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

What  does  this  official  summary  show.' 
Why,  that  Ireland,  with  nearly  one-third  fewer 
people  than  England  and  Wales,  has  of  crimi- 
nals sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  transported, 
and  hanged,  almost  as  many  as  the  whole 
number  sent  to  be  tried  in  this  country. 

In  ten  years  of  official  experience,  the  atro- 
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■'  the  melMmoHtan  sbopkeepen.     I  write 

from  ptnonal  knowladee  when  I  efceto  that, 

-.B  tiM  esM  of  wranl  of  row  fint-elata  ntaii 

o^tebiuhmenti^  eoii>id«nble  difflcolty  ia  beiiw 

experienced  in  keeping  up  the  neeemry  staff 

if  effieient  assistants.  And  if  suck  be  the  ease 

.otr,  what  think  yon  will  It  be  when  those 

.•bo  have  gone  abroad  come  to  write  to  their 

elativesland  friends;  whom  they  have  loft 

'^hlnd  7    Although  no  alarmist,  1  yet  cannot 

at  view  the  ultimate  result  as  appalling  to 

>utemplate.    I  quite  believe,  however,  Uiat 

ime   young  men  who  emigrate,  from  one 

Luse  or  another,  will  suffer  disappointment; 

•It  depend  upon  it,  that  if  Australia  does  not 

icet  their  expectations—with  a  <*  Handbook 

'or  Kmigrants/*  and  a  few  pounds  of  their 

'lard  earnings  in  their  possession— they  wlU 

.ot  readily  return  home.    The  same  spirit  of 

"nterpriee^  the  same  landable  desire  to  im- 

r»rove  their  condition,  which  proznpted  them 

'o  quit  their  native  knd,  will  not  fail  also  to 

prompt  them  to  try  their  fortune  in  America^ 

or  some  other  portion  of  the  globe,  which  to 

them  mij|[ht  seem  more  attractive  than  that 

from  which  they  were  originally  driven — ^in  a 

host  of  instances  most  reluctantly. 

The  practical  question  soggested  by  these 
considerations  for  solution,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
is,  how  is  this  **  fever,**  as  it  is  designated,  to 
be  assoaged  ?  It  is  olear  that  nothing  which 
coold  be  done  woold  wholly  subdue  it,  were 
suoh  even  desirable.  But  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  for  the  future  rage,  will  much  depend 
iiM>n  circumstances.  As  long  as  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hours  of  drudgery  are  imposed  on  the 
underpaid  grocer's  asustant,  and  the  still 
worse  lemonerated  assistant  diemist;  as  long 
•s  the  assistant  draper  is  (which  b  still  the 
ease  in  innumerable  instances)  denied  the 
opportunity  for  improvement  and  needful 
recreation  enjoyed  by  the  meehanie  and  the 
nrtisan;  as  long,  in  fact,  as  young  men  of  any 
bnneh  of  trade  are  continued  the  serfs  of  an 
op|>ressive,  grinding  system—of  a  system 
which  exacts  from  them  fax  more  iabour 
daJdj  than  is  imposed  on  the  felons  at  the 
hoiks,  or  than  the  very  beasts  of  harden  are 
required  to  undergo;  as  long  as  this  cruel  sys- 
tem is  permitted  to  renuun  thus  rampant,  so 
long^  rest  assured,  young  men  will  be  found 
wrestinff  themselves  from  its  clutches,  and  in 
shoals  leaving  their  native  shores.  On  the 
other  band,  were  the  period  of  employment 
properly  reduced  (saj,  to  twelve  hours  per 
diem,  including  the  time  occupied  by  meals), 
one  of  the  great,  indeed  the  great  grievance 
now  endured  by  shop  assistants  would  be  re- 
moved, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  content 
amongst  them  would,  to^a  large  extent,  be 
diffused. 

I  would  soggest,  therefore,  with  mneh  de- 
Csrence,  that^  luge  and  highly  infinential 
section  of  employers  throughout  the  length 
nnd  breadth  of  the  land  who  are  favourable  to 
ouriy  elosing,  should  forthwith  meet  in  their 
respective  districts,  so  as  to  effectuate  this 
much-to-be-desired  reform;  and  I  would  ven- 
ture to  express  my  earnest  hope,  that  they 
will  not  allow  their  efforts  to  be  frustrated  by 
any  want  of  compliance  with  which  they 
might  be  met  by  that  mvmU  minority  of  unen- 


viable men  to  whose  previous  selfish,  unchris- 
tian opposition,  the  awful  sacrifice  of  life,  and 
other  evils  entailed  by  the  late-hour  system, 
are  mainly  ^to  be  attributed,  and  for  which 
they  will  hereafter  be  required  to  render  an 
account*  Depend  upon  it,  these  persons  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  ue  alternative  of  capita* 
latfng,  or  clf  transactliiff  the  whole  of  their 
business  th^nuelva;  and  t  fMl  sure  that,  in 
the  meantime,  the  right-thinking  part  of  the 
public  will  see  that  thote  sbopkeepen  who 
close  early  are  more  than  protected  from  the 
temporary  pecuniary  loss  whieh  thwr  consci- 
entious conduct  might  otherwise  etttMil  i^u 
them.— I  have  the  honour  to  re QWU,  {(iim» 
men,  youM,  vety  respectfully, 

John  Lilwau^ 

Secretary  of  ths  Early-Cloiing  Association* 

Offices,  S2  Lttdgate  Hill,  Oct,  14. 


Statifltics  of  convicts. 

A  PiJbLiAMBifTA&Y  Bluo  Book  has  just  been 
printed,  containing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jebb*8 
Report  for  the  year  1850,  on  the  Discipline 
ana  Management  of  Convicts.  On  the  31st 
of  December  1850.  there  were  6128  convicts 
accommodated.  Of  the  number,  2269  were 
in  separate  confinement,  2689  employed  on 
public  works,  654  in  invalids*  d«p6ts,  and 
516  in  the  juvenile  prison  at  Parkhurst. 
l^ere  were  spccommodated,  as  it  is  termed, 
at  tiie  end  of  the  year,  6481  convicts.  On 
the  1st  of  January  1850,  there  were  in  the 
convict  establishments  5929,  and  the  number 
received  in  the  year.  2949.  In  the  year,  2495 
were  disposed  of,  leaviiur,  as  already  stated, 
6128  in  tne  prisons.  In  me  samevear  (1850) 
the  numbOT  transported  was  2092;  of  whom 
1386  were  sent  to  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  with 
tickets  of  leave,  384  to  Western  Australia^ 
for  public  works,  938  to  Norfolk  Island  as 
incorrinbles,  and  284  for  public  works  in 
Bermuda.  There  were  14  removed  to  lunatic 
asylums,  and  13  to  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety's Farm  School.  There  were  247  par- 
dons nanted  in  the  vear,  of  which  11  were 
free,  ^  conditional,  105  on  medical  grounds, 
and  111  on  the  expiration  of  a  moiety  of 
sentence  under  a  role.  There  were  13  escaped, 
and  116  deaths.  In  Milbank,  the  average 
expense  was  £24, 19s.  7d.  per  head;  Penton- 
vUle,  £25, 9s. ;  Portiand,  £2S,  15s,  8d. ;  Hulks, 
£22,  4s.  lOd.  In  Milbank,  the  earning  of 
the  prisoners  averaged  £2,  15s.  5d.;  in  Pen- 
tonvUle,  £3, 19s.  lid.;  Portland,  £15,  19s.; 
and  in  the  Hulks,  £8,  6m.  lOd.  The  average 
oost  of  each  prisoner  a  year  in  England  and 
Wales,  was  £21. 13s.  3d. 


The  Methodist  New  Connection. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  this  bodv,  held  in 
Leeds,  tiie  numbers  were  found  to  be  as  fol- 
low:—In  EngUnd,  16,535;  in  Ireland,  821; 
in  Canada,  4034.  The  nett  profits  of  the 
book-room  were  announced  to  be  £584.  All 
the  funds  of  the  Connection  are  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  it  is  now  entirely  free  from 
debt 
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London  Xinionary  Booiety. 

The  Lomdon  MiniooAry  Society  wu  formed 
in  17^  by  ovangelical  Christiuu  of  different 
deDomiaationa,  for  the  lole  porpoae  of  conTey- 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  From  that 
period  it  has  been  extending  its  opexations, 
«nd  at  the  present  time  its  Missions  exist  in 
the  Qeorgian,  the  Society,  the  Herrey,  the 
Bamoan,  the  Paumotn,  the  Loyalty,  and  the 
New  Hebrides  groaps,  with  nomerons  other 
Islands  of  the  South  Seas;  many  important 
stations  in  Nortiiem  and  Southern  India;  at 
Canton,  Hong-Kong,  Amoy,  and  Shanghae, 
and  at  many  important  positions  in  China* 
A  large  number  of  its  agents  are  stationed  in 
SoufA  Africa  and  the  MauritiuSf  and  also  at 
Jamaica,  Berbice,  and  Demerara,  in  the  West 
Indies*  These  important  spheres  of  labour 
are  occupied  by  170  European  missionaries, 
"who,  in  most  instances,  receive  the  inTalnable 
assistance  of  their  devoted  wives.  These, 
^th  upwards  of  700  native  teachers,  form  a 
i>ody  of  1000  agents  sustained  bv  the  Society, 
-4md  employed  in  promoting  ito  designs. 

''The  churches  of  Christ  gathered  hj  this 
^agency  in  heathen  lands  are  150,  containing, 
exclusive  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar, 
upwards  of  16,000  members. 

^^  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  Sunday- 
scholars,  the  society^s  agents  superintend  400 
day-schools,  in  which  30,000  young  people 
are  receiving  instruction.  There  are  also 
32  boarding  or  home-schools  in  India,  China, 
and  Polynesia,  containing  595  girls,  and  254 
boys. 

^  Bvt  the  most  important  of  the  society^s 
educational  establishments  are  eight  for  the 
training  of  native  evangelists  and  pastors ; 
9ind  in  thme,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
j]55  students. 

**  The  zeal  and  liberality  of  Christians  at 
^he  mission  stations  is  strikingly  shown  by 
'the  fact,  thatj  aided  by  the  generosity  of 
European  Christian  residents,  ttiey  annually 
'Contribute  upwards  of  £12,000  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel. 

"In  addition  to  their  other  labours,  the 
missionaries  of  the  society  have  translated 
the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the 
•Chinese,  Mongolian,  Urdu,  Bengali,  Teloogoo, 
'Canarese,  Tamil,  Guzurattee,  Malayaiim, 
Tahitian,  Rarotongan,  Samoan,  Sitchuana,  and 
Malagasy.  Some  of  these  languages  they  have 
reduced  to  a  written  form;  in  others  they 
"have  prepared  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
in  all  a  laree  supply  of  Christian  books  and 
tracts,  which  have  been  printed  at  the  fifteen 
printing-presses  of  the  society,  end  are  widely 
circulated  amongst  the  natives." 

Persia. 

Onb  of  the  most  remarkable  &cts  in  mission- 
ary experience  is  recently  reported  from  the 
Nestorian  mission.  The  fact  of  a  Persian 
prince,  the  uncle  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  a 
man  of  great  influence,  becoming  a  pei-manent 
annual  subscriber  of  a  hundred  dollars  to  the 


American  Board  of  Missions.  In  a  letter  to 
the  British  consul  at  Tabrez,  written  to  be 
communicated  to  the  mission,  he  says,  ia 
Oriental  style:— «' When  that  weU-wishar 
brought  to  our  view  details  of  the  beauty  of 
conduct  and  htbours  of  the  hitah.  in  mk,^^ 
American  clergymen  residing  in  Oroomtsh, 
who  are  occupied  in  the  instmetion  of  youth, 
the  perfection  of  regard  for  them  took  pos- 
session of  our  mind,  and  we  deemed  it  JBeam- 
bent  to  make  an  exhibition  of  onr  fitvonr  to- 
wards them.  Wherefore  the  earn  of  fifty  to- 
mans we  establish  in  the  form  of  an  allow- 
ance to  the  above-named  high  in  rank ;  and  w% 
have  ordered  the  noble  servant  of  hia  Majes^, 
Jan  Mohammed  Khan,  governor  of  Orooraiu, 
to  pay  that  amount  yearly  to  them,  and  takt 
their  receipt.** 


CALLS. 

By  the  first  congregation  of  Elgin,  to  tbe 
Rev.  R.  J.  Watt,  kte  of  the  Origmal  Seces- 
sion Church. 

By  the  second  congre|;ation  of  Elgin,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Shepherd  of  Kinpssie. 

By  the  congregation  of  East  Kilbride,  to  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Balfour. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On  1st  August,  by  the  PnahjUrjof  Breehie, 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  CarUale,  as  minister  of  the  East 
Church,  Brechin. 

On  12th  August,  by  the  Presbyterv  of  Forres, 
the  Rev.  Adam  Robertson,  as  coUeagne  and 
successor  to  Rev.  Mr  Grant,  Forres. 

On  i6th  September,  by  the  Presbytery  ef 
Kirkcaldy,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Robertson,  as 
minister  of  I^eslie. 

On  16th  September,  by  the  TnshjUsj  of 
Pordoun,  the  Rev.  John  Roberts,  as  minister 
of  Stonehaven. 

On  I6th  September,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Fordyce,  the  Rev.  Mr  Kerr,  as  minister  ef 
Deskford. 


OBITUARY. 


At  Stoneykirk,  in  August,  the  Rev.  Robert 
McNeil,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  ministry. 

At  Callender,  on  22d  September,  tike  Rev. 
James  Morrison,  of  the  Free  Chnrch,  Poxt- 
Glasgow. 

At  Dundee,  on  the  I2th  October,  the  Ret. 
William  Stewart,  of  Dndbope  Free  Cbnr^ 

At  Bushvfield,  Belfast,  on  the  29tlt  Sep- 
tember, in  nis  sixty-ninth  year,  the  Iter.  Dr 
Stewart,  ^  pious,  learned,  and  devotad  past« 
of  the  Presbyterian  congrngation  at  Broo^ 
bane. 
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^      "PIA  DESIDERIA"  OF  A  FREE  CHURCH  MINISTER, 

Whbther  Scotland  at  any  former  period  enjoyed  a  more  ample  supply  than 
at  present  of  evangelical  tnith,  may  admit  of  question.  Certainly  now, 
after  a  long  night  of  heartless  Moderatism,  in  which  the  blind  led  the 
blind,  the  meridian  sun  of  a  recovered  gospel  may  be  said  to  scatter  its 
beams  on  every  side.  No  one  born  in  the  midst  of  Moderatism,  as  we 
were,  eould  have  anticipated  that  the  country,  within  so  short  a  space, 
would  be  covered  with  such  preachers  and  such  preaching;  and  no  rightly 
constituted  Christian  mind,  in  contemplating  the  change,  can  fail  to  lift  up 
his  hands  to  heaven  in  adoring  gratitude.  Widiin  very  recent  memory, 
evangelical  truth,  in  a  great  tidal  wave,  has  swept  over  the  land.  A  com- 
pany of  bold  aggressive  ministers  have  gone  forth  to  every  corner,  under 
cover  of  a  signal  act  of  faith,  which  powerfully  persuaded  many,  not  only 
that  religion  is  a  thing  of  heavenly  ongin,  but  that  it  is  the  strongest  power 
which  stirs  humanity.  Words  of  grace  have  been  uttered  which  startled 
the  land  like  a  trumpet-blast.  In  every  nook  and  village  there  are  preachers 
who  lift  up  their  voice  and  spare  not,  proclaiming  to  the  population  the 
tidings  of  a  free  salvation,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  lliey  will 
fbrb^.  The  light  of  Divine  truth,  after  a  long  and  dreary  reign  of  Ra- 
tionalism, is  again  set  upon  the  candlestick.  And  among  the  writers  in 
foreign  parts  who  chronicle  the  movements  of  the  church — such  as  Guerike, 
Kurtz,  and  Rudelbach — the  Free  Chureh  is  already  enrolled  among  the 
most  notable  phenomena  of  modan  church  history. 

Will  a  reaction  come,  or  has  a  reaction  set  in  ?  Is  that  great  movement, 
which  advanced  like  the  Solway  tide,  destined  to  recede  and  to  abate  be- 
fore our  eyes  ?  Does  the  same  &te  await  our  movement  that  of  old  awaited 
the  Reformation  in  several  countries,  where  the  mighty  convulsion,  which, 
for  a  season,  seemed  resistless  and  full  of  promise,  retired  within  hi  nar- 
rower limits  than  it  occupied  at  first  ?  We  hope  better  things.  We  hope 
that  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  subsequent  ages,  has  not  been 
written  in  vain.  No  one  can  read  a  page  of  church  history  widiout  per- 
ceivingtfaat  aggresnve  progress  stops  when  disunion  and  internal  war  be- 
gin. Experience,  too,  confirms  the  well-known  truth,  that  the  motive 
power  which  began  a  movement  must  be  steadily  applied  to  sustain  a 
movement.  To  expend  time  and  strength  on  litde  points,  on  outward 
things,  on  topics  remote  from  the  cross  and  crown  of  the  Redeemer, 
is  to  undermine  tiiie  fonndalion  on  which  the  etructure  rests.    Hence  it 
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becomes  even  those  who  take  the  most  hopeful  and  faTOuiable  view  of 
things  to  inquire,  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  blessing  actuallj  reaped 
at  alL  runs  parallel  with  the  privileges  enjoyed.  And  if  thej  do  not  cor- 
respond, it  is  high  time,  especially  before  men  grow  content  with  a  low 
standard,  to  search  into  the  cause.  In  throwing  out,  in  an  unpretending 
way,  the  following  remarks,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  expression  pia  desi- 
deriOi  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  the  title  of  Spinous  well- 
known  work,  that  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings,  and  found  such  access  to 
the  heart  of  Germany;  and  we  use  it,  not  because  we  think  the  reviving 
condition  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  has  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
declining  state  of  Gennany  in  1675,  but  simply  because  it  best  expresses 
the  beanng  of  our  present  free  and  rapid  statements. 

I.  Of  our  jwa  dmderia  the  first  is,  that  the  Free  Church  may  continue 
to  display  her  banner,  and  not  permit,  eyen  for  a  time,  any  of  her  distinc- 
tive principles,  so  nobly  vindicated,  to  fall  into  abeyance.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  one-sided  views  of  truth  into  which  many  fall,  or  silence 
on  important  principles  into  which  others  are  betrayed,  are  very  generally 
the  cause  of  heresy.  The  church  has  little  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
peculiar  and  distinctive  principles,  and  littie  reason  to  keep  silence  on  them 
from  press  or  pulpit,  or,  what  is  no  less  important,  in  the  prayers  of  the 
sanctuary.  Churches,  keeping  in  abeyance  their  peculiarly  strongest  prin- 
ciples, have  oflten,  unawares,  been  sown  with  views  directiy  opposite.  The 
leaven  of  Voluntaryism,  for  instance,  which  unhappily  has  arisen  in  a  sister 
church  to  the  dominion  of  a  first  principle,  could  not  have  entered  or 
gained  its  footing,  unless  in  sermons  and  in  prayers  a  general  silence  had 
prevailed  on  those  vigorous  principles  which  had  been  maintained  by  their 
I^resbyterian  forefistthers  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  For  this  expression 
of  principles  there  is  the  greater  reason,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
Free  Church  is  not  so  poor  and  destitute  as  to  go  a-begging  for  her  doc- 
trines to  any  church  in  Christendom.  We  do  not  mean  that  one  church 
may  stand  sJoof  from  any  other  in  a  Pharisaic  self-complacency,  and  say, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee;  for  in  that  respect  churches  are  like  individuals: 
but  we  wbh  the  Free  Church  to  feel  that  she  holds  the  richest  heritage  of 
truth.  She  does  not  need  to  go  ahead  to  untried  principles  or  to  untried 
ground.  She  has  no  occasion  to  join  that  perilous  movement  party,  in 
which  many  churches  now  seem  to  be  embarked  with  a  sort  of  general 
consent.  The  Free  Church  has  the  least  occasion  to  go  in  quest  of  untried 
views.  She  has  no  need  to  lean  on  Germany;  and  while  availing  herself 
of  all  produced  in  the  republic  of  letters,  she  has  not  to  steer  for  that  mist- 
land  of  new  opinions  and  of  bold  experimenters  in  theology.  She  has  only 
to  act  on  the  principles  she  has — ^to  live  out  the  principles  committed  to  her 
care.  As  to  her  Confession,  no  one  can  compare  it,  even  in  a  cursory 
manner,  with  the  various  Confessions  of  the  Refonned  and  Lutheran 
churches,  without  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  conviction  that  it  sets  forth 
principles  of  theology  ampler  and  broader  than  any  other.  The  last  of  the 
great  Confessions,  it  is  also  the  best 

As  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  chiurch,  they  have  weathered  a 
period  of  storms ;  and  who  can  tell  but  an  age  of  unions  is  at  hand,  and 
that  war  may  but  have  been  the  way  to  peace  ?  Christ's  univenai  Head- 
ship, our  distinctive  principle,  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  nucleus  of  union, 
and  may  be  the  basis  for  reconstructing  all  the  spiritual  Presbyterianism  of 
these  lands.  On  the  basis  of  the  old  unaltered  principles  of  three  centu- 
ries, which  acknowledge  for  the  church  no  other  Head  and  Legislator  bat 
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Christ  speaking  in  his  Word*  the  first  of  these  unions  has  taken  place. 
In  other  quarters,  indications  of  further  union  are  making  their  appearance. 
The  response  which  these  principles  have  found  over  cdl  the  empire  and 
its  colonial  dependencies,  ^vherever  vital  Presbyterianism  is  to  be  found,  is 
replete  with  promise.  In  the  same  way  bj  which  the  church  has  been 
CH>n8olidated  will  her  position  be  perpetuated,  but  in  no  other  way. 
There  she  must  cast  anchor,  independent  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  and, 
exercising  faith  on  Him  whose  Headship  she  has  been  privil^ed  to  vindi- 
cate, she  ^vill  ride  out  the  storm. 

II.  The  second  of  our  pia  desideria  has  reference  to  the  Family, — ^the 
paramount  importance  of  which,  both  as  the  lever  of  society  and  as  an 
ordinance  of  God,  has  been  fully  brought  before  the  readers  of  these  pages. 
It  is  through  the  family  life  that  the  evils  of  society  are  to  be  rectified ; 
and  if  the  family  is  neglected,  the  maladies  which  afflict  society  soon  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  subsequent  appliance.  We  long  to  see  the  sub- 
ject of  the  family  receiving  the  consideration  and  the  study  to  which  it  so 
imperatively  lays  claim.  We  have  looked  at  the  accessions  which  are 
constantly  made  to  society  from  this  source,  and  are  particularly  struck 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  change.  On  grounds  which  satisfy  our  minds, 
vre  are  persuaded  that,  in  the  brief  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  only  are  the 
active  elements  of  society  reconstructed,  but  the  very  aspect  of  society 
renewed — a  fact  evincing  in  how  short  a  time  religious  parents,  if  faithful 
to  their  charge,  might  accomplish  a  mighty  revolution.  We  cannot  con" 
ceal  our  surprise  that  neither  theologians,  nor  philanthropists,  nor  political 
economists,  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  family,  or  treated  it  as  the 
core  and  centre  of  society.  If,  from  this  single  source,  the  state  receives 
its  citizens,  and  the  church  its  members,  too  great  attention  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  element  of  the  church,  and  the  element  of  the 
state,  are,  by  divine  appointment,  included  in  the  family  constitution.  A 
sacred  and  a  civil  element  are  found  embosomed  in  it.  Within  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  therefore,  the  parent  finds  not  only  an  asylum  for  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart,  but  also  that  work  which  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
his  most  responsible  and  highest  work  on  earth.  There,  if  either  the 
church  is  to  be  prosperous,  or  society  is  to  be  medicated,  a  process  of 
training  must  be  going  on  for  both.  Compared  with  family  rule,  and 
family  instruction,  and  family  worship,  all  other  influences  are  but  random 
appliances — but  weak  and  inefficient  substitutes.  We  long  to  see  the 
family  obtaining  that  place  in  the  deliberations  of  assemblies  and  of  pres- 
byteries to  which  it  is  entitled. 

III.  Another  of  our  pia  desidet'ia  has  reference  to  the  method  of  enlisU 
ing  the  people  »  prayerful  co-operation  with  their  paetor.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  many  a  devoted  minister  throws  himself,  at  least  in  the 
measure  to  which  many  would  respond,  on  his  people's  sympathies  and 
prayers.  The  proper  idea  of  co-operation,  we  fear,  is  practically  carried 
out  by  but  a  very  few.  The  true  theory  of  a  church  implies  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  are,  equally  with  the  pastor,  acting  faith  on 
God  for  the  success.  We  have  often  doubted  whether,  at  the  best  periods 
of  our  history,  sufficient  pains  were  taken  to  call  into  activity  the  manifold 
capabilities  with  which  the  church,  as  an  organic  body,  is  endowed.  No 
one  should  be  lef^  to  ask  whether  he  can  do  any  thing  for  Christ.  The 
experience  of  the  last  nine  years  evinces,  for  example,  uat  in  the  grace  of 
liberality  a  larger  development  b^i^  bef n  evoked  than  was  ever  knowu  in 
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the  preTious  history  of  Scotland.  And  graces  no  less  valaaUe  may  be 
lying  in  the  hud,  as  the  capahility  we  hare  specified  lay  for  centuries  unde- 
veloped and  unhlown.  But  in  another  point  of  riew,  the  highest  interests 
of  the  church  require  us  to  forestall' itopendinjg  danger.  A  pulverising 
Plymouthism,  which  settles  upon  the  unusea  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
church,  with  a  view  to  turn  them  against  any  oraination  to  an  office,  and 
the  irruption  from  ahroad  of  a  levelling  theology,  which  calls  itself  subjec- 
tive, and  which  undermines  the  divine  authority  ot  office-hearers,  call 
loudly  on  the  church  to  use  up,  in  all  directions,  me  manifold  and  beauti- 
ful variety  of  powers  which  her  Head  has  given  to  ennohle  and  adorn  her. 
They  will  he  multiplied  in  such  a  church  s  hands ;  for  to  him  that  hath 
will  be  given.  The  more  she  trades  with  them,  the  more  they  grow.  The 
more  they  lie  unused,  the  more  they  disappear.  When  love  binds  all 
together,  and  a  mutual  sense  of  want  renders  aU  equally  conscious  of  a 
mutual  dependence,  there  a  meditative  Isaac  and  a  wrestling  Jacob,  a 
David's  holy  ardour  and  a  Peter's  fervent  zeal,  a  John's  heavenly  mind 
and  a  Paul's  divine  knowledge  and  world-overcoming  faith,  are  blended 
in  a  union  where  all  suspicions  are  hushed,  and  all  bitterness  of  spirit 
swept  away.  Happy  scene !  We  may  realise  it  in  a  measure,  and  surely 
in  a  larger  measure,  though  its  perfect  blossom  awaits  a  brighter  day  from 
on  high. 

Nor  do  we  less  desiderate  the  people's  co-operation  in  prayer.  Few 
adequately  feel  how  much  a  minister  is  dependent  on  a  people's  prayers ; 
and  congregations  may  be  daily  trained  to  recognise  it  more  and  more. 
They  may  be  taught  that  a  minister  is  then  only  in  his  right  position,  and 
that  he  then  only  delivers  a  message  to  prepared  minds,  when  all,  'vvith 
imited  and  affectionate  co-operation,  have  been  supporting  him  in  prayer. 
That  the  want  of  this  is  one  main  reason  why  the  divine  power  displayed 
in  ordinances  so  little  corresponds  with  the  plentiftil  supply  of  spiritual 
preaching,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  If  a  ministry  is  clothed  with 
power  only  when  unceasing  prayer  comes  up  before  God  for  it,  surely 
no  training  is  more  desirable  for  any  congregation  than  to  lead  them  to 
the  full  persuasion  that  a  minister  is  arrayed  with  power  and  preaches 
with  success  only  when  he  becomes  the  channel  through  which  their 
prayers  are  answered — only  when  his  studies  are  conducted  and  his 
sermons  uttered  under  the  supporting  influence  of  believing  prayer. 
Luther  could  say,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  prayed  for."  Nettleton,  so  signally 
blessed  to  thousands  in  America,  delivered  the  result  of  his  experience  to 
a  minister  who  had  not  established  a  prayer-meeting  nor  urged  the 
people  to  pray,  when  he  said,  ''  It  is  of  no  use  to  preach  if  the  church 
does  not  pray."  If  this  is  awanting  to  any  large  extent, — and  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  it  is, — the  greatest  lever  is  awanting  to  the  success  of 
the  gospel.  Where  this  is  awanting,  the  whole  interest  whicli  men  pro- 
fess to  take  in  the  cause  of  Christ  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  personal  concern.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  pastor  preaches, 
the  whole  body  of  believers  are  supposed  to  be  behind,  seconding  him  bj 
prevailing  intercession,  and  acting  faith  on  God  for  the  success.  The 
church  is  not  supposed  to  leave  him  unaided,  but  to  work  the  work  at 
home  upon  their  Jniees.  Where  this  activity  is  fully  called  into  exercise 
— «nd  surely  a  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  the  church  if  she  suf- 
fers it  to  lie  neglected — the  pastor  will  enter  the  pulpit  only  to  reap  the 
fruit  He  appears  before  his  congregation  encircled  with  a  power  not 
his  own.  He  is  induced  to  work  and  labour  with  additional  encourage- 
ment when  persuaded  that  the  Israel  of  God  are  praymg  for  bim.    Bat, 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  neglected,  if  the  people  are  not  unitedly  at 
ivork  on  the  ground  of  a  common  faith  and  of  a  common  co-operation, 
can  we  expect  conversions  ?  If  ministers  are  left  alone  to  hear  the  hurden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  is  this  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  Pentecostal  exercises^ 
or  indeed  with  the  experience  of  any  season  of  revival  ? 

lY.  Another  oioux  pia  desideria  has  reference  to  the  discipline  which 
ohtains  in  the  church  of  the  present  day.  There  is  scarcely  one  point  in 
ivhich  the  churches  of  the  present  century  hear  less  resemblance  than  in 
this  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors.  That  they  are  altered  to  the  worse 
is  obvious.  The  Disruption  came  upon  us  when  the  questions  connected 
ivith  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  with  its  vigorous  resuscitation,  were 
just  beginning  to  engage  attention.  But  our  church  is  not  stereotyped  in 
that  position.  The  Headship  of  Christ  enters  as  fully  into  the  exercise  of 
discipline  as  into  the  exercise  of  government.  So  manifold  and  various  are  the 
evils  which  flow  from  a  relaxation  of  the  cords  of  discipline,  that  no  church 
can  flourish  where  it  b  neglected.  A  church  will  not  long  be  pure  in 
doctrine  which  is  not  strict  in  discipline ;  and  there  are  instances,  not  only 
in  the  pages  of  church  history,  but  in  existing  churches  around  us,  which 
incontrovertibly  prove  the  indissoluble  link  of  union  between  laxity  of 
discipline  and  laxity  of  doctrine. 

While  we  desiderate  improvement  in  the  Free  Church  on  this  impor- 
tant matter,  she  yet  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  other  section 
of  the  professing  churdi  on  what  really  lies  within  the  domain  of  dis- 
cipline. There  is  a  latitudinarian  indiflerence  abroad  in  very  many  churches, 
both  in  the  matter  of  admitting  members  and  of  cutting  them  off  when  they 
cease  to  walk  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  which  makes  the  heart  of 
the  righteous  sad.  In  many  quarters  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  the  church  and  the  world.  Many  are  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  churches  who  are  not  admitted  as  members  of  society.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious,  however  affecting,  that  the  tone  of  the  world  is  higher 
than  the  tone  of  such  a  church,  which  not  only  ceases  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  but  makes  itself  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.  Alas !  for  those 
professing  churches  which  tolerate  them  that  are  evil,  and  which  welcome 
fugitives  from  discipline,  in  a  way  that  tends  not  only  to  ease  men's  con- 
sciences, but  leads  them  to  make  a  mock  at  sin.  We  have  often  wondered 
why  no  steps  in  concert  have  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  churches  to  exhibit 
an  honourable  recognition  of  each  other's  discipline.  In  these  days,  might 
we  not  have  an  interecclesiastical  law  ?  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
an  international  law,  any  breach  of  which  would  be  resented  by  the 
civilised  world.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  reality ;  and  shall  the  code  of 
nations  leave  far  behind  it  the  code  of  churches  ?  We  have  often  thought 
that  in  these  days  of  evangelical  alliances,  one  of  the  very  first  and  clearest 
steps  which  might  be  taken  is  the  formation  of  an  interecclesiastical  code, 
which,  like  the  law  of  nations^  should  proceed  upon  a  noble  and  generous 
recognition  of  each  other  s  ordinances,  and  of  each  others  discipline. 

It  is  an  affecting  spectacle  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of  discipline  which 
obtains  among  the  churches,  and  which  seems  incapable  of  elevation  with- 
out some  such  common  understanding  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded* 
The  Church  of  England  scarcely  recognises  discipline  asa  constituent  element 
of  a  church.  The  Establishment  in  Scotland  has  come  in  practice,  though 
not  in  theory,  wellni^  to  act  upon  a  similar  view.  Writers  in  foreign 
churches,  who  are  la&uring  to  revive  the  Lutheran  type,  like  Ouerike  and 
Others,  da  not  scruple  to  condemn  the  church  of  the  Beformed  m  receding 
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from  the  sound  idea  of  a  church,  and  in  so  iar  approaching  to  that  of  Some, 
as  she  includes  the  elements  of  discipline  and  constitution,  as  well  as  wfA 
and  sacrament,  among  the  conditions  or  the  constituents  of  the  churdL 
These  sorrowful  exhibitions  of  declension  call  upon  us  all  the  more  im- 
periously to  stem  the  torrent.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of 
other  churches,  nor  are  we  accountable  for  them.  We  have  the  laws  of 
Christ  to  administer,  under  the  solemn  charge  of  responsibility  to  him;  and 
his  approving  salutation  at  the  last  will  be  based  only  on  faithfulness  to 
him.  Churches  which  neglect  their  discipline,  know  not  what  they  do. 
They  only  earn  contempt,  and  forfeit  all  their  weight.  In  the  long  run  it 
will  be  found,  that  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,  and  that 
compliance  with  the  world  brings  no  accession  of  influence.  The  Greek 
Church  is  an  instructive  monument — a  very  beacon  set  aloft  to  warn  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Perhaps  no  church  has  ever  sunk  to  a  lower  depth  of  degra- 
dation. Her  downfall  has  been  traced  by  one  of  her  historians — ^by  Sozo- 
men — ^to  the  dilapidation  of  her  discipline.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  in 
the  year  390,  the  Greek  Church,  by  her  own  suicidal  act,  denuded  herself 
of  all  authority  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  In  consequence  of  the  cri- 
minal conduct  of  a  certain  presbyter,  who  had  been  specially  appointed  to 
administer  the  church's  censures,  the  whole  system  of  discipline  was  then 
abolished ;  and  from  that  moment  it  was  left  free  to  every  one,  whaterer 
was  his  character,  to  sit  down  at  the  communion  table — a  proceeding  which 
mainly  contributed  to  the  utter  degradation  and  corruption  in  which  thai 
church  has  since  continued  to  lie  entombed. 

v.  Another  of  our  pta  detideria  has  reference  to  a  high  standard  of 
ministerial  qualification  and  holiness. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  highly  lettered  ministry  was  unnecessarr. 
that  time  is  past.  A  ministry,  equipped  at  every  point,  and  tmrelaxing  io 
studious  pursuits,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  position  into  which  the 
church  is  ushered  by  the  course  of  history.  The  very  idea  of  a  minister 
now  implies  that  a  man  is,  in  point  of  culture  and  of  general  education,  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  most  accomplished  classes  of  society.  Theo- 
logy surveys  the  widest  fields  of  human  knowledge,  and  ranges  from  the 
loftiest  heights  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  investigation.  And  of  the 
pastoral  office  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  point  of  mental  activity  it  lavs 
claim  incessantly  to  the  greatest  and  most  varied  productive  power.  He 
who  has  to  give  out  daily  ought  to  possess  a  copious  spring,  and  to  enrich 
himself  by  inexhaustible  supplies.  Minds  of  superficial  inquiry  or  of  slender 
learning,  soon  lag  behind  in  a  pursuit  which  lays  the  strongest  and  the 
richest  spirits  under  contribution.  Nothing  has  afforded  us  greater  pleasure 
than  the  strenuous  efforts  recently  put  forth  by  the  noble  minds  which  adorn 
and  guide  our  collegiate  institute,  to  equip  an  accomplished  ministry  abreast 
of  the  age  in  which  they  are  to  labour. 

But  the  standard  of  personal  holiness  in  our  pastors  equally  calls  for  eI^ 
vation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  suificiently  considered,  that  on  the  growth  of 
their  personal  religion  depends  the  enduring  efficacy  of  all  their  ministra- 
tions. It  is  not  enough  that  they  are  equal  to  their  fellows;  they  must 
improve  upon  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  compare  theroselres 
with  themselves,  or  that  they  do  not  fall  below  the  current  standard  that 
surrounds  them.  It  will  soon  be  found  that  unless  a  minister  makes  ad- 
vances on  himself,  and  presses  forward  to  new  attainments,  both  personsl 
and  ministerial,  the  savour  of  his  exercises  too  certainly  declines.  It  is^'^ 
of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  that  gifts  and  grace  are  mutually  bdp- 
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fuly  and  that  grace  not  only  stirs  up  gifls  and  endowments  into  greater  lustre 
than  properly  helongs  to  them,  but  also  rescues  them  from  the  perversion 
both  of  siothfulness  and  pride.  Unless  ministers  are  constantly  acquiring 
deeper  views  of  sin  and  clearer  discoyeries  of  the  Redeemer's  person  and 
grace,  their  ministrations  will  inevitably  lose  their  edge.  They  need  to  ex« 
erdse  a  salutary  watchfulness  lest  they  merge  the  personal  in  the  profes- 
sional. They  are  often  tempted  to  neglect  communion  with  Christ  in  the 
eagerness  of  a  Martha  service;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  Henry  Martyn's 
ivishes  to  be  saved  from  ^'  preferring  even  a  work  professedly  done  for  him 
to  communion  with  him."  As  the  friends  of  the  Bridegroom,  they  are  said 
to  stand  and  hear  his  voice;  and  if  they  thus  come  forth  habitiudly  from 
his  presence,  they  will  come  not  only  with  their  faces  shining,  but  with  a 
view  of  Satan's  opposition  and  a  deep  compassion  for  the  perishing,  with 
a  profound  humility,  a  penetrating  insight  into  sacred  things,  and  a  noble 
courage  that  fears  not  the  face  of  man.  All  these  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  found  in  greater  measure  than  in  John  Welsh,  who  spent  the  third 
part  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  whose  words  accordingly  were  so  affecting 
that  one  of  his  hearers  said  a  man  could  hardly  hear  him  without  weeping. 
He  had  come  from  the  Bridegroom's  presence  with  much  of  the  same  mind 
in  him  that  was  also  in  Ghnst  Jesus.  How  is  this  communion  to  be  not 
fitful  but  sustained  ?  How  is  it  to  be  not  occasional  but  constant  ?  Not 
surely  without  abiding  watchfulness  and  violence  done  to  the  disinclination 
of  the  flesh  ?  It  is  well  to  feel  the  animating  and  humbling  impulse  sup- 
plied by  the  experience  and  successful  labours  of  a  Luther  and  a  Whitefield, 
a  Welsh  and  a  Nettleton,  and  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  whose  memoirs 
surround  us.  Who  can  peruse  them  without  feeling  that  we  are  scarcely 
half  awake  ?  But  of  all  the  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  the  most 
powerful  by  far  is  that  derived  from  the  devotional  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  mind  to  their  influence.  The  difference  between 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  lies  chiefly  in  the  different  way  in  which  they 
read  the  Word  and  pray.  And  we  have  never  ceased  to  admire  that  habit 
of  Henry  Martyn,  who  instantly  laid  aside  any  book  that  was  about  to  gain 
undue  influence  on  his  affections,  and  who  would  not  resume  it  till  he  had 
felt  and  realised  the  paramount  excellence  of  the  divine  oracles. 

Never  ought  ministers  to  appear  more  as  ministers  than  when  they  meet 
as  brethren.  If  they  forget  whose  servants  they  are,  the  world  never  forgets 
whose  they  profess  to  be.  And  when  they  meet  to  take  counsel  with  each 
other,  or  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  never  have  more  need  to 
ponder  the  advice  of  the  apostolic  Elliott:  ^^  Brethren,  the  Lord  Jesus  takes 
notice  of  what  is  said  and  done  among  his  ministers." 

Besides  these  points,  we  should  have  mentioned,  had  space  permitted, 
many  others  no  less  important,  and,  in  particular,  we  shoiild  have  adverted 
to  the  cultivation  of  brotherly  love,  to  the  development  of  yapcfiara  or 
gifts,  and  to  the  peculiar  temptations  of  the  Free  Church.  But  our  space 
is  exhausted  for  the  present. 


PASTORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

Onns  is  in  many  respects  pre-eminently  an  age  of  action.  The  dreams  of 
the  schoolmen  are  exploded  now,  or  remembered  only  as  topics  of  mirth. 
The  speculations  which  end  in  nothing  practical  are  largely  discountenanced, 
and  men  in  nearly  every  sphere  are  eagerly  bent  upon  deeds,  either  for 
good  or  for  ilL    If  there  be  exceptions  to  this  remark,  they  rather  shun 
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than  solicit  the  gaze  of  busy  men,  and  retire  to  the  kindred  gloom  of 
chorches  reared  on  mediseval  principles,  furnished  in  medisBFal  stjle,  and 
served  by  men  who  have  willingly  plunged  back  into  mediaeval  diurkneas. 

Action,  we  repeat,  is  the  characteristic  of  our  times ;  and  is  it  not  de- 
sirable that  that  spirit  were  cultivated  and  developed  as  largely  as  possible 
in  what  is  the  most  important  of  all  conceivable  spheres — ^the  sphere  of 
the  Christian  ministry  ?  In  a  former  article,  we  adverted  to  this  subject 
in  some  general  remarks ;  and  we  now  resume  it  with  a  view  to  some- 
thing more  practical  and  definite  than  has  yet  been  advanced. 

In  alluding  again  to  the  work  of  the  Clu-istian  ministry,  and  the  train- 
ing of  our  future  ministers,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  fix 
attention  first  on  the  call  to  that  work.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  some 
enter  upon  preparation  for  it,  without  any  right  estimate  of  what  they  are 
about  to  do  t  Is  it  generally  the  case,  that  our  students  in  theology  b^ia 
or  continue  their  studies  under  the  solemn  consciousness  that  by  graces 
and  gifts  they  are  fitted  for  the  work?  Is  there  a  clear  conviction  m  the 
minds  of  many  or  of  most,  that  God  has  adapted  them  to  such  a  sphere, 
given  them  large  love  to  souls,-»the  basis,  perhaps,  of  every  other  qualifi- 
cation,— and  a  desire  to  see  the  Saviour  glorified  by  the  bringing  of  souls 
to  him  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  generally  a  taking  of  these 
things  for  granted,  and  then  gliding  into  the  ministry  without  responsibi- 
lity felt — without  any  feeling  of  danger,  and  therefore  without  any  casting 
of  the  soul  on  God  for  wisdom,  and  guidance,  and  grace  ? 

On  this  subject,  the  words  of  Vinet  are  full  of  truth :  "  He  who  has  no 
personal  acquaintance,"  he  says,  in  his  Pastoral  Theology,  **  with  Jesus 
Christ,  who  only  knows  him  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  not  as  his  Saviour, 
as  the  teacher  of  men,  not  as  hie  teacher,  does  not  sufficiently  knoir 
him ;  he  has  not  all  the  materials  for  entering  upon  such  a  career."  The 
care  of  souls,  properly  so  called,  Yinet  adds,  ^^  can  be  entrusted  with  con- 
fidence only  to  a  man  who  has  himself  tested  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and 
who  continues  to  experience  that  power."  Now,  is  it  common,  we  repeat, 
to  take  these  things  into  account  when  men  are  entering  on  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  good  reason  to 
believe  that  all  our  students  in  divinity  are  converted  ?  Have  they  all 
tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  ;  and  is  the  church  as  careful  as 
she  ought  to  be  in  guarding  the  door  of  the  pulpit,  lest  any  enter  there  to 
tell  of  a  Saviour  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  a  salvation  which  they  do  not 
seek  ? 

Or,  supposing  that  the  initial  stage  is  rightly  over,  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of  the  Christian  ministry — that  is,  granting  that  all  our  students 
in  divinity  know  the  grace  of  God  in  truth — what  is  it  that  should  next 
stand  prominently  out  in  their  training  for  their  work  ?  First  and  fore- 
most, according  to  our  mind,  their  training  should  be  such  as  to  prepare 
their  souls  for  acting  with  effect  upon  the  sods  of  others.  That  is  the  highest 
function  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  that  all  else  should  be  made 
subservient.  It  is  not  mere  knowledge,  however  sound  or  systematically 
correct.  It  is,  in  addition,  the  power  of  making  that  knowledge  bear  upon 
other  minds,  of  leading  truth  along  the  avenues  which  conduct  to  the  heart, 
and  depositing  it  there,  as  a  moral  force,  to  explode  what  is  wrong  or  to 
fortify  and  build  up  what  is  right.  In  this  point  of  view,  preaching  has 
been  called  ^'  a  mystery  the  most  profound  of  all,"  and  to  hope  that  ordi* 
nary  men  will  acquire  skill  at  random  in  thus  applying  the  word  to  the 
soul  and  the  conscience,  is  to  leave  that  to  chance  whidi  should  be  cnlti* 
TAted  ynik  tihe  utmost  skill  and  assidttity,    ^^  To  bring  men  inta  C9f6vfj 
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to  the  obedience  that  is  in  Chxist,"  is  not  a  work  for  every  man;  and  if  we 
would  hare  pastors  fitted  for  such' work,  thejr  should  he  trained  as  pastors^ 
and  inured  to  the  habit  of  impressing  souls  in  season  and  out  of  seasoui 
as  He  who  redeemed  them  may  grant  opportunity.  If  we  would  have 
pastors,  and  not  mere  preachers,  we  r^eat,  men  must  be  trained  to  conse- 
crate their  eneigy,  their  wisdom,  their  heart,  and  soul  and  mind,  to  the  work 
of  stamping  the  truth  upon  the  souls  of  others ;  they  must  leam  in  the 
loftiest  sense  to  become  all  things  to  all  men«  if  by  any  means  they  niay 
win  some.  In  the  territorial  churches  which  have  been  reared  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  which  may  now  be  pronounced  thoronghly  successful  as  expe- 
riments, how  has  that  success  been  secured  ?  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
say '  that  nine-tenths  of  it  depended  oa  the  strictly  pastoral  nature  of 
the  work  performed.  Preaching  alone,  without  su^  work,  would  hare 
prored  a  mere  ^uij  ^ouvrog.  Some  gifled  orator  placed  in  those  spheres 
would  no  doubt  haye  gathered  amateur  hearers  and  admirers  from  other 
districts,  but  [the  sunken  would  have  continued  sunken  still ;  the  filthy 
would  hare  remained  filthy  till  their  dying  day,  had  it  not  been  for^  the 
home  and  fireside  appliances  which  have  been  employed.  The  minister 
must  be  literally  what  his  name  implies— ^senrant^-^re  he  can  successfully 
do  his  work.  *'  There  is,  or  there  should  be,"  Yinet  says,  ^^  between  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  a  common  life  which  they  mutually  experience,  whidbi 
modifies  the  audience  through  the  preacher,  and  the  preacher  through  the 
audience.  Where  the  preacher  does  not  xeoeive  from  his  life  as  a  pastor^  the 
word  of  command  for  his  successive  preachings,  we  may  doubt  whether  th^ 
ministry  is  well  understood  and  well  exercised."  We  deem  that  sentence 
a  profound  one ;  it  involves  a  grand  seminal  truth ;  and  unless  the  purely 
pastoral  province  be  thus  cultivated,  we  fear  that  that  truth  will  be  over- 
looked or  overlaid :  the  ministry  in  that  proportion  will  be  enfeebled  and 
fruitless. 

We  have  said  that  love  to  souls  is  one  great  stimulant  to  purely  pastoral 
duty — ^love  to  souls  as  souls,  and  the  heirs  of  gloiry  or  of  perdition  everlast- 
ing. We  plead  for  no  inquisitorial  prying — no  busybody  intermeddluig---no 
sinister  aims  such  as  the  servants  of  the  Papacy  so  assiduously  keep  in  view. 
What  we  plead  for  is,  that  our  ministers  should  be  trained  for  telling  the 
truth  of  God  in  private  as  in  public ;  for  not  merely  telling  the  way,  but 
leading  men  in  it— not  merefy  declaring  who  is  ike  Brea4  of  life,  but 
placing  Him  before  their  eyes  in  every  light  and  at  every  place.  In  brief, 
the  want  of  our  age,  as  regards  the  Christian  ministzy,  is  not  merely  a  min- 
istry which  preaches,  but  moreover  one  which  educates  the  flock.  ^'  The 
one,"  Vinet  says,  ^  acts  on  the  masses ;  the  other  acts  on  individuals:— >the 
one^4he  preacher — ^receives  and  nourisheB  those  who  come ;  the  other — the 

pastor — seeks  also  those  who  do  not  come The  ^tor,  in  the 

whole  extent  of  his  duty,  is  the  benefactor  of  his  people,  and  is  intended  to 
be  a  living  representation  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  we  know  how  His  ministiy 
was  plied  fix>m  house  to  house,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-shore  or  the  mount* 
tain-side. 

The  difierence  between  a  /lock  and  an  audmes  may  fiirther  illustrate  the 
importance  which  we  attach  to  the  pastor's  office.  The  very  words  are 
wide  apart)  and  so  are  the  duties  whidi  respectively  bebng  to  them.  A 
flock  implies  want,  helplessness,  defence— it  demands  food,  care,  and  watch* 
ing,  while  an  audience  requires  only  information  or  urgent  appeals.  He  who 
went  about  watching  for  souls,  who  was  the  good  Shepheio^— so  good  that 
by  the  verge  of  the  ocean,  or  by  the  highways  and  hedges,  he  tended  the 
sheept  eooM  t»jf  ^  I  Innno  my  sheep  and  am  known  of  suae;"  and  ftf 


cannot  but  think  the  pastoral  s^re  neglected,  unlefls  otdinaiy  patfans 
can,  in  some  sense,  applj  these  ^vrords  to  themselres.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  men's  tendencies,  of  their  besetting  sins,  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  die 
spiritual  disease  or  cure  in  their  case,  and  similar  things,  that  fit  the  pastor 
rightly  to  apply  the  remedy ;  and  our  practice  is  empiric,  not  scientific, 
nnless  our  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  be  such  as  to  graide  us  aright  in 
the  application.  All  hap-hazard  dealing  with  souls,  or  all  mere  experiment- 
ing upon  them,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  no  man  who  Ioycs  them  could  long 
endure  such  a  course.  A  bow  drawn  at  a  yenture  may  cause  some  weapon 
to  enter  by  a  chink  of  the  armour;  but  it  is  not  merely  to  wound,  it  is  to 
heal  that  is  the  pastor's  aim, — and  that  can  be  best  accomplished  onlj  by 
acquaintance  with  the  case  to  i^^ich  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

it  was  a  fine  thought  cherished  by  Yinet,  that  ^'  it  is  impossible  that  any 
one  who  should  give  a  full  representation*  of  perfected  humanity  should 
fail  to  be  a  pastor;"  and  again,  *'  the  office  of  the  perfect,  or  the  typal  man, 
must  necessarily  be  to  give  truth  to  man,  to  nourish  the  soul  with  tmtb, 
to  feed  it  in  green  pastures,  and  by  the  still  waters — the  perfect  man 
must  be  a  pastor."    And  if  so,  let  us  say  again.  Is  sufficient  prominence 

firen  to  the  training  of  our  ministers  as  pastors  ?  Is  sufficient  pains  taken 
y  the  church  to  make  it  reasonably  sure  that  men  shall  be  disciplined  for 
that  work  in  which  they  peculiarly  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  good  Shep- 
herd ?  We  would  not,  we  dare  not,  Jay  more  on  those  now  engaged  m 
the  training  of  our  future  pastors  than  at  present  devolyes  on  them.  It  is 
of  the  church  that  we  speak,  and  of  her  we  earnestly  ask,  Is  she  giring 
such  prominence  to  pastoral  training  as  the  Saviour's  titles,  his  examples, 
his  lessons,  and  his  love,  together  with  the  exigencies  of  his  church  in  our 
day,  require  ? 

But  there  is  another  prominent  idea  in  regard  to  the  pastor^s  duties  and 

Sosition  to  which  we  must  advert.    The  ministers  of  religion  are  obviously 
esigned  to  be  model  men.    They  are  the  men  of  the  soul  and  of  eternity. 
They  are  not  mediators,  or  priests  in  any  sense — they  are  meant  to  point 
others  to  the  great  High  Priest,  the  one  Mediator.  They  are  pattern  Chm- 
tians,  or  men  designed  to  show  what  other  men  should  be,  and  promote  their 
personal  intercourse  with  God.     ^  A  minister  is  among  men  the  represen- 
tative of  a  thought  of  mercy ;  and  he  represents  it  by  making  it  incarnate  in 
his  own  life.  To  succour  is  the  minister's  life."  Now,  this  being  the  case,  how 
can  men  be  best  fitted  for  discharging  such  functions  aright?    If  Gregoiy 
Nazianzen  was  right  when  he  said,  that  **  the  art  of  all  arts,  the  science  of  all 
sciences,  is  the  art  or  science  of  directing  men,  the  most  varied  of  beings, 
and  the  most  changeable," — ^how  shall  our  ministers  be  fitted  for  that? 
Not  merely  by  a  sound  system  of  theology,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  by 
lessons  bearing  on  their  oaily  walk  and  conversation  among  their  people. 
Our  idea  of  the  ministerial  office  is,  that  a  pastor  should  be  a  member  of 
every  family  composing  his  flock,  familiar  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
most  of  all,  with  their  spiritual  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  that  our  pastors  will 
never  generally  be,  unless  their  training  be  directed  to  the  promoting  of 
that  result.     ^  The  domains  of  theology  and  the  ministry,*^  Yinet  says, 
*<  are  too  much  occupied  by  theorists,  who  have  not  been  enlightened  by 
practice,  and  by  practicians  who  pay  no  regard  to  theory."  Now,  itistbe 
tiombination  of  these  two  that  we  plead  for,  or  a  theology  as  sound  as 
that  whioh  our  young  ministers  are  now  taught,  but  over  and  above^  some 
skiH  in  dealingwith  the  spiritually  sick,  the  spiritually  maimed,  or  blind, 
or  decaying.    W  ere  that  desideratum  supplied,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assent 
.that  five  years  on  an  average  might  be  added  to  the  length.of  each  loan'i 
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tniniatry  among  us ;  for  that  time  is  occupied  by  some  young  pastors  in 
learning  and  unlearning,  in  erring  and  correcting  their  errors,  or  in  acquiring 
by  laborious  pains,  and  after  numerous  blunders,  what  might  have  been 
acquired,  or  at  least  brought  into  yiew,  before  the  day  of  ordination,  or 
even  within  the  walls  of  a  college. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  one  topic — the  necessity 
of  guying  prominence  to  the  pastoral  function,  if  we  would  raise  up  a 
ministry  adapted  to  our  age.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  ministry  in 
general,  neither  have  we  dwelt  upon  yarious  details;  for  example, 
Luther's  three  grand  means  for  preparing  men  to  take  the  chaise  of  souk— - 
OratiOj  Meditatio^  TempUUio.  All  these  we  purposely  omit,  in  order  to 
fix  attention  on  the  one  thought,  the  necessity  of  training  a  ministry  for 
our  age  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  along  with  all  other  appliances  and  acquire- 
ments, the  necessity  of  training  pastors  who  shall  not  merely  preach  but 
tend,  not  merely  instruct  those  who  come  to  them,  but  go  in  quest  of  those 
who  haye  wandered  from  **  the  footsteps  of  the  flock."  ^*  Be  pastors,  be 
pastors,''  said  one  lately  in  our  hearing,  to  a  group  of  ministers, — and  we 
sjrmpathised  in  the  sentiment, — "  if  you  would  not  let  your  flocks  become 
Papists.     The  Papists  are  pastors  in  their  own  sense,  if  you  are  not." 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  just  repeat,  that  we  plead  for  no  inquisitorial  in- 
yestigations,  and  no  putting  of  men  into  the  confessional,  that  we  may 
discover  their  spiritual  state.  What  we  urge  is,  the  obtaining  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  life,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
personal  intercourse,  by  the  interchange  of  kindly  feelings  between  pas- 
tor and  people,  by  the  sympathies  which  circulate  between  man  and  man, 
and  by  the  thousand  nameless  ways  which  are  patent  to  a  loying,  tender, 
conscientious  pastor — knowledge,  moreover,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  not 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  to  be  the  means  of  profiting  men's  souls. 
Were  such  means  employed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  portion  of  the 
church  would  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  mens  afiections  than  ever.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  he  who  does  not,  in  all  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  pastorate,  cultivate  that  knowledge,  is  foregoing 
the  use  of  a  mighty  instrument  for  good — ^frustrating,  in  one  department, 
the  purpose  of  the  church,  and  leaving  souls  to  cry,  '^  My  leanness!  my 
leanness!" 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OP  MRS  BEECHER  STOWE. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  every  inhabitant  of  these  islands  should  be  on  the 
qui  twe  to  gather  information  about  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe.  The  authoress  of 
^'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  cannot  fail  to  take  rank  with  the  most  gifted  writers 
the  world  has  ever  produced;  and  we  can  conceive  that  a  time  may  come 
when  antiquarians  shall  treasure  information  regarding  her,  as  carefully 
as  they  now  gather  all  floating  scraps  about  celebrated  authors  of  the  olden 
time.  The  fullest  account  of  her  and  her  family  that  we  have  seen  occurs 
in  a  letter  from  '^  an  Alabama  man"  in  the  November  number  of  '^  Frasei^s 
Magazine."  For  most  of  the/octe  in  the  following  brief  notice  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  periodical. 

Mrs  Stowe's  father  is  the  Rev.  Dr  Lyman  Beecher,  lately  President  of 
Yale  College,  and  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Cincin- 
nati. Dr  ceecher  is  a  man  of  much  eminence  in  the  United  States. 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  he  himself  was  brought  up  to  wield  the  ham- 
mer. He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  six  sermons  on  intemperance,  which 
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have  beetl  tet^nnted  and  circulated  widely  in  this  country.  Dr  Beechei^B 
family  consists  of  seven  sons,  of  whom  six  became  clergymen,  and  fou 
daughters,  of  whom  Mrs  Stowe  is  the  second.  She  was  bom  in  the  yes 
1812.  The  whole  family  are  known  as  a  very  talented  (mCi  and  some  of 
them,  like  the  father,  hare  a  considerable  dash  of  eccentricity.  No  £ewa 
than  nine  of  them  are  authors.  In  general  si»rit'and  ohaiacter,  they  are  ex- 
tremely alike-*-shrewd,  practical,  energetic;  with  little  patience  for  abstrac- 
tions and  speculations;  the  sort  of  persons  for  home  and  forei^  misnoiu, 
and  every  kind  of  enterprise  that  demands  energy  and  practical  ability. 
The  preachers  in  the  &mily  are  eloquent  and  earnest  men;  one  of  them  was 
•elected  by  the  people  of  New  York  to  address  Kossuth  on  lus  arrival.  Is 
personal  appearance,  the  whole  family  are  plain,  but  an  expression  of  intd- 
ligenoe  and  humour  gives  a  pleasing  animation  to  tiie  countenance. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr  Beecher  was  a  clergyman  of  Boston,  where  he  ooea- 
pied  a  very  high  position.  He  belonged  to  the  ^  New  School"  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church, — a  school  inclined  to  a  looser  theology  than  the  more  ortho* 
dox  section,  represented  by  the  Princeton  professors,  but  numbering  many 
men  of  great  distinction  and  excellence.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the 
New  School  resolved  to  open  a  theological  seminary,  intended  to  supply 
pastors  for  the  West  and  the  South,  and  Dr  Beecher  was  selected  a« 
Its  president  The  seminary  thus  erected  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yale 
College,  and  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  The  success  of  the  new  seminary  was  prodigious.  StndentB 
flocked  to  it  in  hundreds.  The  Rev.  Calvin  Stowe,  who  had  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Literature^  and  who  enjoyed  a  first-class  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
divine,  became  the  husband  of  Miss  Harriet  Beecher,  who»  till  her  marriagf, 
had  assisted  her  elder  sister  Catherine  in  the  management  of  a  school  for 
young  ladies.  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  has  become  highly  distinguished, 
not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  trainer  of  teachers.  She  has  been  of  emi* 
nent  service  in  this  way  to  the  West  of  America. 

The  success  of  Yale  College  was  short-lived.    One  of  the  principal  donofiy 
Mr  A.  Tappan,  was  president  of  the  Abolitionist  Convention,  that  met  in 
opposition  to  the  *^  Colonization  Society,"  about  the  time  when  Yale  College 
was  founded.     The  address  of  that  society  being  forwarded  by  him  to  the 
students,  the  subject  of  slavery  was  brought  under  their  notice  by  this  and 
other  means ;  and  they  took  it  up  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
The  spirit  which  was  roused  in  the  place  became  so  strong  and  vehement, 
as  to  thr^ten  the  most  serious  consequences.     Slaveowners  came  and 
uiged  the  mob  to  attack  the  friends  of  abolition.     Cincinnati  being  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  slave  states,  and  many  of  its  merchants  having  exten« 
sive  dealings  with  slaveholders,  alarm  was  raised  that  their  trade  would  be 
nuned.    The  confusion  and  tumult  became  so  great,  that  the  trustees  of 
the  coUege  at  length  interfered,  and  interdicted  the  subject  of  slavery  from 
being  discussed  among  the  students.  For  this  act  of  interference,  the  students 
revenged  themselves  by  leaving  the  college  in  a  body.    From  that  hour,  it 
never  recovered  its  prosperity.     Dr  Beecher  and  Professor  Stowe  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  for  seventeen  years,  but  were  not  able  to  reattract 
the  crowds  that  had  once  flocked  to  it    In  1850  both  left  the  phice.    We 
do  not  know  Dr  Beecher's  present  locality,  but  Professor  Stowe  has  obtained 
the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Andover,  becoming  the  successor  (ss  we 
presume)  of  the  celebrated  Moses  Stuart. 

During  the  eighteen  years  when  she  resided  at  Cincinnati,  Mrs  Stowe  hsd 
ample  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  shivs 
^ttem.    Situated  w  Cincinnati  is,  on  the  borders  of  the  slave  states^  it  was 
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the  chief  theatre  of  tiie  war  between  abolitionistB  and  skyeholderd)  and  re* 
yoking  tragedies  were  continually  occurring^  arifiing  out  of  that  atrociottt 
institution.  On  some  occasions,  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  negroes 
resided  was  made  the  object  of  a  regular  assault  by  their  enemies.  For 
days  ti^ther,  it  was  abandoned  to  slaughter  and  pillage :  incredible  hard* 
ships  were  si^ered  by  the  negroes,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  state  of 
things  to  kidnap  many  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  slaves ;  to  separate  hus- 
bands from  wives,  and  children  from  parents,  and  perpetrate  those  other 
atrocities  of  which  the  system  has  been  the  prolific  parent.  With  what 
kind  of  feelings  the  authoress  of  ^'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  would  regard  such 
awful  transactions,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  her  privilege,  on  some 
occasions,  to  relieve  the  negro  sufferer ;  but  commanding,  as  her  window 
did,  a  full  view  of  the  city,  the  sensations  roused  must  have  been  unutter- 
ably painful. 

By  occasional  visits  to  the  slave  states,  she  had  opportunities  of  asoer« 
taining  the  condition  of  the  slave  vnth  greater  accuracy  and  fuhiess  than 
mere  intercourse  with  those  who  had  come  to  Cincinnati  could  have  sup** 
plied.  She  thus  learned  the  variety  of  character  which  obtains  among 
slaveowners,  leading  to  corresponding  varieties  in  the  condition  of  slaves, 
and  was  led  to  delineate  .these  things  with  that  impartiality,  with  that  readi- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  good,  as  well  as  denounce  the  evil,  which  is  so 
striking  a  characteristio  of  her  work. 

The  house  occupied  by  Professor  Stowe,  in  the  suburb  called  ^'  Walnut 
Hills,''  was  close  to  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Canada. 
With  trembling  and  agitated  fugitives,  as  they  hurried  along  that  road,  or 
peradventure  sought  an  asylum  for  a  time  under  her  own  roof,  Mrs  Stowe 
could  not  but  be  familiar.  A  line  of  posts  or  settlements,  inhabited  by 
Quakers  and  abolitionists,  does  really  exist  along  this  rout,  from  whom  the 
poor  slave  has  often  received  substantial  tokens  of  goodwill.  One  of  these 
philanthropic  friends,  who  passes  in  the  tale  under  the  name  of  John  Van 
Trompe,  but  whose  real  name  was  John  Yan  Zandt,  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
exertions  in  the  cause ;  his  constitution  was  broken  down  by  the  risks,  and 
anxieties,  and  midnight  exposures  which  he  underwent ;  while  action  upon 
action,  raised  and  carried  against  him  by  slaveowners,  swallowed  up  at 
length  his  whole  property,  and  brought  the  noble  man  a  be^ar  to  the 
grave. 

The  Beechers  had  seen  so  much  at  Cincinnati  both  of  the  heartless  cruelty 
of  the  slaveholders,  and  the  wild  fimatidsm  of  the  abolitionists,  that,  re- 
coiling as  they  did  from  both,  their  path  of  duty  became  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one.  They  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  lie  on  their  oars.  On  leaving 
Cincinnati,  Mrs  Stowe  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  necessity  for  silence 
existed  no  longer.  Her  work  was  originally  published  in  weekly  numbers 
in  the  ^  National  Era,"  a  newspaper  of  moderate  abolitionist  principles* 
The  public  certdmly  will  not  now  r^et  that  the  gifted  authoress  should 
have  been  compelled  to  restrain  hers^,  until  she  was  able  to  come  out  in 
the  full  maturity  and  success  of  her  unrivalled  powers. 

Mrs  Stowe  has  published  some  minor  pieces,  none  of  which,  however^ 
evince  powers,  at  all  e^ual  to  those  of  which  her  great  work  gives  evidence. 
Until  the  publication  of  that  work,  her  elder  sister  was  usually  considered 
the  more  gifted  of  the  two.  It  is  understood  that  Mrs  Stowe  was  much 
averse  to  &e  republication  of  the  ^*  Mayflower,"  and  has  experienced  much 
annoyance  therefrom. 

Mrs  Stowe  has  not  been  a  stranger  to  affliction.  The  hand  of  deadi  hai 
tmken  in  upon  her  family,  and  from  sad  experience  $he  has  been  taught 
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to  regard  **  earthly  care  a  hearenlj  discipline."    We  hare  not  niach  inform 
xnation  regarding  her  spiritual  or  religious  life;  but  we  can  readily  beliete 
that  it  is  in  the  nimace  of  affliction  that  she  has  been  led  to  those  heaTenlj 
yiews  of  the  preciousness  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sustaining  and  cheering 
efficacy  of  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  to  which  she  has  so  successfully  giren 
expression,  and  which,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  slayeiy,  gire 
a  value  to  her  work  which  cannot  be  overrated,  and  fit  it  for  becoming, 
with  God's  blessing;,  a  most  powerful  and  effective  gospel  sermon.    Neyer, 
indeed,  since  the  mvention  of  printing,  has  the  marvellous  power  of  the 
press  been  so  strikingly  shown  as  in  the  present  instance.     Through  that 
most  mighty  engine,  a  single  mind,  with  almost  electric  speed,  has  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  minds  of  millions,  and  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
a  congregation  coextensive  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  nay,  we  might 
say,  coextensive  with  the  civilised  world;  for  translation  upon  translation 
is  carrying  the  work  to  nation  upon  nation,  and  erelong  there  will  scarcely 
be  a  speech  or  language  where  the  voice  of  this  eloquent  preacher  is  not 
heaid.    May  God  prosper  the  printing  press !    It  is  time  the  churches  ^ere 
waking  up  to  a  sense  of  its  prodigious  power. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Thb  last  and  greatest  man  of  an  age  of  great  men  has  been  laid  in  the 
grave.  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  lies  now  among  the  mi^^ 
dead,  and  the  entire  British  nation  is  saddened  and  solemnised  by  the  heavy 
loss.  His  worth,  his  high  eminence,  his  value  to  the  nation,  are  now 
better  understood  than  ever  they  were  before ;  and  the  space  he  filled  in 
every  mind,  and  influence  he  exercised  on  every  heart,  are  in  some  degree 
measured  by  the  universal  sense  of  vast  bereavement  of  which  all  aie 
conscious.  Participating  thoroughly  in  the  general  feeling,  we  cannot  with- 
hold a  brief  statement  of  the  views  which  we  have  long  entertained  regard- 
ing the  relation  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  to  the  age,  and 
our  estimate  of  some  leading  elements  of  his  character. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  saying,  that  great  events  produce  great  men. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  expressive  of  a  more  profouna  and  tnie 
philosophy  to  say,  when  God  designs  to  produce  great  events,  he  creates 
great  li^en  to  enact  them,  and  qualifies  and  trains  them  for  their  destined 
task.  Many  proofs  of  this  might  be  advanced ;  but  few  more  striking  than 
those  connected  with  the  birth  and  fortunes  of  the  two  great  antagonists- 
Napoleon  and  Wellington.  From  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  period 
of  repose,  even  of  lethargy,  sunk  over  all  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of 
that  slumberous  period,  two  male  children  were  bom  in  the  same  year,  1769 
— Arthur  Wellesley  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  the  former  in  Ireland,  the 
latter  in  Corsica — on  whose  future  antagonism  the  fortunes  of  the  worid 
were  suspended.  As  subsequent  events  have  proved,  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  the  structure  of  society  in  Europe  should  be  broken  up  and 
changed ;  therefore  Napoleon  was  sent  into  the  world :  but  it  was  also  the 
will  of  God  that,  though  broken  up,  it  should  only  be  changed,  hot  destroyed; 
therefore  Wellington  also  was  called  into  being.  Both  were  remarkable, 
even  in  boyhood,  for  peculiarities  of  character.  Napoleon  was  moody,  ps^ 
sionate,  and  fierce ;  Wellington  was  reserved,  silent,  and  calmly  resolute. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  both  were  educated  at  military  schools  in  Fianoe. 
Both  entered  into  public  life  and  action  about  the  same  age.    From  that 
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hioment  their  destinies  direrged,  and  their  characteristic  qualities  began  to 
display  their  inherent  antagonism.  Napoleon  was  the  child  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  possessed  and  impelled  bj  its  lawless  spirit,  and  bj  selfishness 
and  ambition.  Welleslej  was  the  child  of  constitutional  law  and  order,  as 
they  then  existed,  and  spent  his  life  in  defending  and  maintaining  them, 
inspired  and  guided  by  a  profound  sense  of  duty,  and  untainted  by  any  love 
of  self-aggrandisement.  The  whole  career  of  Napoleon  was  that  of  a  public 
destroyer,  and  his  path  was  marked  by  blood  and  desolation;  that  of 
Wellington  was  the  path  of  a  deliverer  and  preserver,  and  it  was  marked 
by  peace  restored,  order  reconstructed,  and  prosperity  renewed.  When 
retribution  overtook  the  destroyer,  Wellington  exerted  his  influence  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  great  homicide.  Napoleon  bequeathed  in  his  last  will 
a  large  sum  as  a  reward  to  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Napoleon  at  last  perished,  in  the  fretful  and  way- 
ward peevishness  of  baffled  ambition,  wounded  pride,  and  bitter  remorse— 
a  weak  discrowned  exile,  dreaming  revenge,  and  muttering  execrations. 
Wellington  descended  quietly  to  his  rest,  crowned  with  honours  nobly  won 
and  gratefully  bestowed,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  choice  of 
Europe's  dignity  and  worth,  embalmed  in  the  sorrow  and  the  love  of  a 
mighty  and  a  free  people's  heart  and  memory. 

It  was  necessary,  doubtless,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  that  Europe's 
antiquated  feudal  and  despotic  system  should  be  destroyed;  and  this 
Napoleon  could  achieve.  But  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  great  idea 
of  constitutional  freedom,  and  the  true  elements  of  liberty,  should  be  pre- 
served throughout  the  struggle,  to  reconstruct  the  shattered  mass  in  greater 
beauty,  harmony,  and  power ;  and  this  was  the  aim  and  achievement  of 
Wellington.  This  marks  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  age. 
Movement  was  necessary ;  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  beneficial,  there 
must  be  a  balancing  and  retarding  power,  to  prevent  too  rapid  and  destruc- 
tiye  movement.  Wellington  the  warrior,  in  the  camp  and  at  the  head  of 
a  conquering  army,  was  wis  balancing  and  preserving  power.  He  fought 
to  preserve ;  he  conquered  to  restore.  His  Indian  battles  preserved  and 
extended  the  British  civilising  sway  in  India ;  his  Peninsular  campaigns 
restored  independence  to  Spain,  so  far  as  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  de- 
generate people.  His  mighty  victory  at  Waterloo  gave  peace  and  order, 
and  restored  prosperity  to  Europe,  so  far  as  Europe  was  worthy  to  receive 
and  fitted  to  enjoy  such  blessings. 

But  Britain  needed  also  a  revolution  and  a  preservation  suited  to  her 
character.  Her  constitution  needed  to  be  rescued  from  the  prejudices,  the 
rigid  forms,  and  the  time-bardened  institutions  of  earlier  ages,  that  her  free 
movements  in  advance  might  not  be  impeded,  lest  the  ruinous  convulsions 
of  force  should  be  destructively  employed.  Wellington  was  not  the  man 
to  lead  on  a  revolutionary  movement,  even  in  the  political  field,  and  of  a 
peaceful  aspect.  But  he  was  the  man  to  hold  any  such  movement  strongly 
in  check,  till  it  could  be  safely  accomplished,  and  no  longer  safely  withheld. 
To  descry  that  moment  when  it  came,  and  then  to  head  and  guide  it,  with 
firm  mind  and  steady  hand)  was  his  great  frmction  as  a  statesman.  With- 
out him  the  repeal  of  religious  disabuites  could  not  have  been  bloodlessly 
obtained.  No  one  else  could  have  secured  the  submissive  and  reluctant 
assent  of  the  Tory,  or  Conservative  party,  not  even  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We 
are  not  offering  any  opinion  whether  that  measure  were  a  wise  one,  with 
regard  to  the  Papal  faction ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Wellington  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  country's  safety,  and  was  persuaded  also  that  the  passing 
of  such  a  measure,  if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Romanists,  and  make  them  good 
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and  peacefiil  suljects,  would  render  farther  agitation  on  their  part  ao  mani* 
fettly  fectious,  as  to  plaoe  them  in  the  ivrong — in  a  false  poatum— -and 
thereby  secure  thdr  defeat  This  mode  of  viewing  the  measure  partodc 
somewhat  4^  military  tacticS)  as  it  might  be  contemplated  bjr  WdBngtoo, 
or  of  expediency,  as  it  appeared  to  Fed.  On  moral  and  religious  pooada, 
a  different  judgment  might  be  formed ;  but  it  is  not  our  present  design  so  to 
judge  it— wemerely  state  it  as  indicating  the  relation  in  which  the  Duke  stool 
(0  Sritisli  movements.  That  relation  seemed  for  a  short  time  to  be  compro- 
mised by  the  Befonn  Bill.  It  was  not,  however,  really  compromised. 
The  excited  part  of  the  nation  raged  and  chafed  against  him ;  but  thej 
spent  their  fory  on  a  rock  which  withstood  the  tempest,  maintained  ill 
position,  and  when  calmer  times  returned,  was  again  seen  towering  aloft  in 
undiminished  magnitude  and  strength.  Again  he  appeared,  possessing  the 
confidence  at  once  of  the  nation  and  of  the  sovereign.  And  when  another 
great  revolution  in  the  commercial  world  startled  and  shook  the  Lmslatuzei 
tuB  calm,  majestic  self-denial  and  steadfastness  of  principle  enabled  him  to 
subdue  his  own  predilections,  and  to  give  his  powerful  aid  to  secure  the 
pacific  triumph  of  the  Free  Trade  movement.  These  great  changes  in  the 
regpions  of  British  politics  and  commerce,  with  various  others  of  inferior  iin- 
portance,  though  not  originated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could  not  have 
obtained  a  peaceful  triumph  had  they  not  been  aided  by  his  prudence  and 
magnanimity.  His  name  was  a  tower  of  strength;  his  opinioo,  sb 
authority  which  none  might  lightly  gainsay  or  easi^  resist  Thus,  ss  s 
statesman,  and  in  times  of  peace,  he  continued  to  hold  the  balance  and 
adjust  the  movements  of  the  nation, — ^preventins;  reckless  speed,  and  widi- 
drawing  all  ineffectual  resistance;  not  riding  the  whirlwind  and  directing 
ti^e  storm,  but  so  tempering  necessary  progress,  that  it  could  advance  with- 
out either  whirlwind  or  storm.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  yet  received  dae 
credit  for  sagacity  and  self-control  as  a  statesman. 

Quitting  mese  public  aspects  of  his  position,  and  looking  more  closely  st 
the  man,  we  may  perceive  some  elements  of  diaracter  which  demand  b^ 
admiration.     His  intellectual  power  was  very  great  and  very  comprehen- 
sive, possessLDg  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,— 
the  sudden  and  intuitive  glance,  the  compressed  flash  of  thought  Uiat  con- 
vinces without  reasoning,  and  the  unsought  felicity  of  expression  that 
suggests  more  than  can  be  uttered.     It  enabled  him  with  equal  ease  to 
decide  matters  of  the  neatest  magnitude,  and  to  attend  to  the  most  minute 
details.    He  could  plan  a  campaign,  direct  a  cabinet,  regulate  finasce, 
render  a  militaiy  position  impregnable,  and  provide  sanatory  arrangemeati 
&r  his  soldiers.    His  despatches  are  models  of  comprehensiveness,  P^* 
sion,  and  power.    They  have  not  the  bombastic  magniloquence  or  amcted 
antithesis  of  Napoleon's  bulletins.    They  remind  us  more  of  the  clear  sim* 
plicity  of  Xenophon,  and  the  imperatorial  brevity,  foroct  and  enei|y  of 
Csesar.     His  words  move  onward  to  their  aim  with  the  point-blank  direet- 
uess  and  irresistible  strength  of  a  battery,  and  compel  conviction.    The 
same  quality  distinguished  him  as  a  diplomatist.    Men  of  intrigue  ooald 
not  understand  him,  because  he  said  exactly  what  he  meant ;  while  his  keea 
eje  pierced  through  all  their  flimsy  pretexts  and  concealments.    He  had 
no  pretensions  to  what  men  term  oratory ;  yet  he  was  powerful  as  a  speaker) 
for  his  speaking  was  the  sublime  of  direct  and  energetic  eamestnessb    Id 
private  life»  the  same  great  elements  appeared.    His  briefest  note  hit  aad 

C'exoed^  its  oblect  like  a  gun-shot.    Simplicity,  precision,  and  activity  ireif 
s  habits.    Nothing  was  overlooked— nothingoverdone.   flase  he  despvel 

»-<nder  was  lus  elemeat— motion  his  delight.  Be  mw  kind  tobif  drnwajf 
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faithful  and  generous  to  his  friends,  and  secretly  extensive  in  his  deeds  of 
beneyolence. 

With  regard  to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  little  can  he  said,  he* 
cause  little  is  known.  Over  all  the  inner  moyements  of  his  mind^  he  main- 
tained a  dose  reserre-  What  he  thought,  no  man  knew  till  he  spoke  it ; 
and  of  himself  he  never  spoke  but  when  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to 
give  some  needed  explanation.  What  were  his  inmost  convictions  of  a 
religious  nature  he  seems  to  have  divulged  to  none,  though  there  are  some 
indications  that  these  were  at  least  scripturallj  true,  so  far  as  regarded  bis 
belief  that  Christianity  was  the  only  true  religion  in  the  world.  He  was  ^ 
regular  and  punctual  attendant  on  public  worship,  and  he  read  and  vene- 
rated the  Bible.  Beyond  these  brief  indications  we  cannot  go,  for  we  know 
nothing  more  of  his  religious  character. 

The  principle  of  duty  was  his  moral  faculty.  Whatever  seemed  to  him 
right — ^whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be  duty — that  was  his  rule  of  action. 
!Even  if  that  duty  required  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  most  cherished  opinions, 
and  the  hazard  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency,  that  sacrifice  he  never 
hesitated  to  make.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  say,  with  Ceasar, 
<^  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live."  He  was 
indeed  an  impersonation  of  duty.  In  this,  also,  he  stood  magnificently 
contrasted  to  the  age,  and  to  his  great  antagonist.  Ambition  and  self- 
aggrandisement  were  the  ruling  principles  of  Napoleon ;  duty  and  self-sacri- 
fice were  those  of  Wellington.  History  does  not  record,  among  all  its 
-warriors,  statesmen,  and  sages,  a  single  instance  of  so  complete  an  imperson- 
ation of  the  great  principle  of  duty.  We  have  said  that  the  principle  of 
duty  was  his  moral  faculty ;  we  must  add,  that  the  love  of  truth  was  his 
practical  morality.  From  truth,  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  public  and 
private,  the  greatest  and  the  most  trivial,  he  was  never  known  to  swerve. 
He  valued  no  man,  nor  admitted  any  man  to  friendly  intimacy,  on  whose 
strict  adherence  to  truth  in  word  and  deed  he  could  not  firmly  depend. 
When  intending  to  express  the  highest  eulogium  on  his  friend,  he  would 
say,  ^^  He  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  truthfulness."  Of  a  political  opponent 
he  could  say,  *•'  Let  him  have  what  he  wants ;  I  hate  his  politics,  but  he 
will  speak  the  truth."  These  are  noble  and  lofty  qualities.  They  were  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  religion,  governing  permanently  his  mind  and 
heart.  They  form,  indeed,  the  highest  elements  of  nature's  morality,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  looking  towards  the  loftiest  sense  of  duty  and  obliga- 
tion—duty to  God,  and  obligation  to  obey  his  laws  and  Word  of  truth. 
Whether  they  reached  that  region,  we  do  not  know  and  will  not  conjecture ; 
though  it  would  be  inexpressibly  delightful  to  believe  that  in  his  old  age 
they  found  that  heavenly  home. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  relation  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  to  the  age,  and  the  leading  elements 
of  his  character ;  and  thus  contemplated,  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  man 
of  modern  times,  but  also,  and  especially,  a  mighty  instrument  raised  up  by 
God  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  most  important  work.  For  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  bestowed  on  him,  let  us  adore  and  bless  the  Giver ;  for  all 
the  work  accomplished  through  his  agency,  let  us  be  grateful  to  his  and  our 
Creator ;  and  let  us  rest  in  humble  confidence,  that  whatever  great  events 
are  next  to  arise,  it  will  be  found  that  Qod  has  suitable  agents  prepared  to 
meet  the  emergency. 


I     «j 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  M'LAGAN  OF  ABERDEEN. 

This  eminent  and  fiuthfiil  senrant  of  Christ  rested  from  his  lahours  on  the 
29th  October  last.  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appears  in  an 
eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  h^s  death,  bj  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  Davidson  of  Aberdeen,  which  has  just  been  published,  and 
which  we  beg  to  recommend  strongly  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  :— 

When  the  attention  of  the  church  was  directed,  seven  years  ago,  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  selecting  from  among  our  ministers,  the  one  who  would  be  best 
qualified  for  the  office  of  superintending  the  Theological  Institution  of  this  city, 
that  faithful  servant  of  Gk>d  who  has  just  been  taken  away  from  us,  was,  with 
universal  consent,  appointed  to  fill  this  most  honourable  and  responsible  place. 
With  great  reluctance  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office ;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  deep  humility,  and  he  could  not  be  brought  to  believe,  what  all  who  knev 
him  were  fully  assured  of,  that  on  no  one  could  that  high  honour  be  conferred 
more  deservedly,  or  with  better  hope  of  a  prosperous  result.    When  he  came 
among  us  to  enter  upon  his  work,  he  was  almost  a  stranger  personally  ;  but  not 
so  by  reputation.    He  was  known  to  many  as  the  writer  of  that  exquisite  and 
incomparable  discourse  upon  the  Sjrmpathy  of  Christ,  which  Dodds  has  inserted 
in  his  work  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  which,  though  deliTered 
as  an  ordinary  sermon,  contains  such  massive  thought,  such  pure  and  derated 
theology,  expressed  in  a  style  at  once  lucid  and  full  of  energy,  that  it  is  worth 
many  volumes  from  an  ordinary  pen.    lie  was  known  to  some  of  us  also  in 
another  way.    For  having  been  requested  to  conduct  the  devotional  exercises  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  memorable  Assembly  in  1843, 1  remember  well  how 
those  of  us  who  usually  sat  together  were  affected  and  solemnised  by  the  prayer 
he  offered  up:  so  simple  it  was,  and  yet  so  charged  with  profound  thought;  to 
devout  and  fervent ;  so  different  from  the  common  style  of  prayer,  and  yet  so 
truly  a  prayer  in  wliich  all  could  unite — so  full  of  faith,  and  so  suitable  to  the 
great  emergency.      I  have  heard  the  impression  which  that  prayer  prodaeed 
spoken  of  since  that  time,  as  something  worthy  to  be  treasured  up. 

But  though  he  came  among  us,  as  I  have  said,  comparatively  a  stranger  per- 
sonally, he  did  not  long  remain  a  stranger.  Not  that  he  was  a  man  who  would 
have  ever  sought  to  gather  around  him  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  to  form 
indiscriminate  frien^hips — as  if  it  were  an  honour  to  know  many  people,  or  to 
be  known  by  a  multitude.  His  nature  shrank  from  this ;  it  carried  him  rather 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  For  he  was  not  only  unobtrusive,  but  even  somewhat 
reserved  in  disposition.  But  gradually  his  range  of  acquaintance  was  widened ; 
and  as  all  who  came  to  know  him  learnt  to  love  him  more  and  more,  he  has  led 
behind  him  many,  many  sorrowing  friends,  in  whose  hearts  his  memory  will  ever 
remain  embalmed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  peculiar  work  assigned  to  him  as  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy, his  labours  were  incessant  and  arduous.  The  interests  of  his  students,  their 
advancement  in  personal  piety  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  their  profession, 
their  well  being  in  every  respect,  were  the  objects  of  his  most  earnest  desire^  and 
of  his  constant  prayer.  He  loved  those  youthful  aspirants  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  and  he  delighted  to  instruct  them.  There  was  no  parade  in  his  mode 
of  teaching,  there  was  no  attempt  to  dazzle  by  brilliant  prelections,  or  to  gain 
applause  by  a  show  of  learning.  He  rather  occupied  the  place  of  a  father  with 
his  family  gathered  around  him,  seeking  to  gain  these  two  objects  z^firtt,  to  brin; 
the  truths  of  God's  Word  home  to  their  own  hearts ;  and,  next,  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  whole  system  of  truth,  so  broadly  and  intelligibly,  that  the/ 
might  proclaim  it  to  others  without  giving  an  uncertun  sound.  I  speak  front 
the  testimony  of  many  of  themselves  in  saying,  that  he  showed  them,  equally  to 
their  delight  and  wonder,  what  depths  of  meaning  there  are  in  passages  of  the 
divine  Word,  which  they  would  have  read  without  particular  notice ;  and  how  bjT 
one  or  two  weighty  sentences,  simple  in  their  language,  but  laden  with  profound- 
est  thought,  he  would  have  swept  away  a  whole  mass  of  error,  and  brought  oot 
in  all  its  beauty,  and  symmetry,  and  harmony,  the  living  truth  I  Undo*  such  a 
teacheri  who  himself  knew  the  preciousnees  of  Christ,  while  he  spake  of  him  to 
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Others — who  gave  due  prominence  to  the  momentons  doctrine  of  the  offices  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — who  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  his  students  an 
amount  of  sanotifiod  knowledge  such  as  few  left  behind  him  in  the  church  possessi 
and  whose  whole  intercourse  with  them  was  baptized  with  prayer, — under  such 
a  teacher,  may  we  not  hope  that  knowledge  has  been  imparted  and  impressions 
made,  which  will  bear  finiit  to  the  glory  of  God  many  years  hence,  when  those 
whom  he  has  instructed  shall  be  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  I 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  a  man  occupies  a  place  so  important  as  that 
which  was  filled  by  our  revered  and  departed  friend,  he  regards  it  as  beneath  his 
notice  to  engage  in  work  of  a  humbler  kind.  But  such  was  not  his  feeling.  He 
considered  himself  as  Christ's  property,  and  was  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent 
in  every  department  of  labour  whereby  Christ  could  l^  glorified.  Acting  under 
this  holy  influence,  he  employed  part  of  every  Sabbath  morning  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  to  a  class  composed  of  the  youth  of  the  University ; 
opening  up  to  them,  with  greater  simplicity  than  was  necessary  for  the  students 
in  theology,  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  Word,  and  expounding  its  precepts ;  and 
by  a  singular  gift  which  he  possessed,  making  abstract  truths  interesting  to  them, 
and  hidden  things  plain,  and  presenting  religion  in  a  dress  peculiarly  fitted  to 
eonunend  her  to  the  reverence  and  the  love  of  such  scholars.  And  more  than 
this — during  another  hour  on  the  Sabbath,  he  laboured  among  that  class  which 
forms  the  proper  care  of  the  City  Mission — ^acting  as  an  evangelist  among  them, 
that  he  might  bring  some  to  Christ.  These  things  may  be  but  little  known,  as 
ostentation  and  vain  glory  were  unknown  to  this  servant  of  the  Lord  ;  but  here 
also  may  we  not  hope  that  some  fruit  of  these  varied  labours  will  be  among  ^  the 
works  that  follow  him  ! " 

And  surely  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  mourn  for  the  death  of  such  a  man 
— that  when  the  righteous  is  taken  away  we  should  lay  it  to  heart.  He  was  in- 
deed one  whom  you  could  not  but  love  as  a  friend,  respect  as  a  man,  and  venerate 
as  a  Christian  !  He  was  adorned  with  gifts  and  graces  which  make  his  removal 
a  loss  to  the  church  at  large.  Great  warmth  of  heart  with  evenness  and  placidity 
of  temper ;  large  benevolence  without  weakness  ;  vast  strength  of  intellect  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  profound  learning  with  unfeigned  humility ;  fervent 
piety  with  calm  cheerfulness;  firm  rectitude  of  purpose  with  tolerance  and  charity 
towards  others ;  high-toned  spirituality  of  mind  with  no  disrelish  for  innocent 
social  intercourse, — these  were  the  qualities  which  distinguished  him  in  his 
ordinary  walk  and  among  his  friends.  His  family  and  relatives  can  tell  of  other 
qualities  which  endeared  him  to  them  yet  more,  and  which  make  them  feel  that 
their  bereavement  is  sad  indeed. 

I  have  alluded  already  to  his  power  in  prayer,  and  you  yourselves  can  bear 
witness  to  it.  There  was  a  felicity  in  his  choice  of  words,  as  well  as  a  marvellous 
depth  of  thought  in  his  prayers — there  was  a  holy  fervour,  an  unction,  a  heavenli- 
ness  of  tone  in  them,  that  made  you  feel  you  were  in  the  presence  of  God  with 
him  when  he  prayed.  And  so  also  in  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit  (though 
some  minds  could  not  fully  appreciate  them),  and  at  the  communion  table,  there 
was  a  chastened  earnestness  that  gave  effect  and  point  to  those  weighty  utterances 
which  ever  dropt  from  his  lips,  and  which  showed  that  his  intellect  was  of  no 
ordinary  range  and  power. 

Bat  God^has.been  pleased  to  take  him  away  from  us ;  and  it  is  refreshing  that 
we  can  point  to  his  deathbed  as  exemplifying  the  goodness  and  the  grace  of  our 
Lord,  and  as  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  believing  friends  whom  he  has 
left  to  follow  him.  In  his  case,  death  was  disarmed  of  his  terrors  I  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  felt  such  transports  as  we  sometimes  read  of  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Christ's  people ;  but  throughout  he  experienced  a  blessed  tranquillity. 
He  did  not  go  down  into  the  dark  vaUey,  with  the  new-bom  faith  which,  suddenly 
dispelling  doubts  and  fears,  at  once  irradiates  the  soul,  and  prompts  the  language 
of  exultation  and  triumph  ;  but  with  a  faith  which  leaned  firmly  on  the  arm  of 
Christ,  where  it  had  long  been  wont  to  lean.  His  was  not  the  ecstasy  of  the  new- 
kindled  hope  that  is  exchanged  for  previous  darkness,  but  the  calm  rejoicing  of  a 
hope  that  had  long  cast  anchor  within  the  veil.  So  his  death  was  not  a  death  of 
tafiwe^  it  was  a  death  of  feact.  The  words  that  he  spoke  oftenest  were  these : — 
"  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed."  His  brief  utterances  during  his  last  illness 
were  such  as  tibe  following :  ^  I  confess  my  sins ;  I  have  seen  more  of  them  since 
I  lay  here  than  ever  I  did  before^  but  the  door  is  open.'*    *<My  trust  is  in  God, 
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ho  has  never  failed  me."    ^  The  Lord  receive  mo  to  himself,  he  is  Almiglity&eA 
the  gates  of  death."    "  The  hour  of  my  departure  is  come.    Let  them  aH  coae 
around  me  to  see  how  a  sixmer  can  give  up  his  soul  to  God."     One  sUadlif 
beside  asked  him,  **  Are  you  not  soiry  to  leave  your  wife  and  children!"  Bi 
answered,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  leave  them,  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  go  to  Jesoa,  he  k 
cared  for  me  sU  my  life,  and  he  will  take  care  of  ^lem."    He  remembered  ik 
word  of  Him  who  hath  said,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserre  tin 
alive ;  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me."    Often  too  he  declared  that  he  had  wm 
had  such  comfortable  communion  with  God  as  he  had  enjoyed  aince  his  illaai 
began ;  that  frequently  he  had  tried  to  pray  ths  Word  of  God,  (that  vaa  ha 
expression),  and  that  now  he  could  do  it,  especially  the  Psalms. 

In  such  spirit  and  in  such  exercises  did  this  ma^  of  God  fall  asleep  in  Jesss! 
We  have  not  given  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  his  character  to  magniff 
the  creatut^,  but  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  him.  He  himself  was  pecaliarij 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  personal  guilt  and  unworthinesa.  He  knev  thie 
plagues  of  his  own  heart.  He  felt  deeply  every  day  his  need  of  Christ.  Oar 
very  remembrance  of  him  would  rebuke  us  were  we  to  neglect  to  mention  bov 
vile  he  knew  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be.  But  by  the  Spirit  of  God  he  v» 
led  to  Christ ;  in  Christ  he  found  aU  that  he  sought  and  needed ;  he  cast  hii 
burden  upon  Christ,  and  Christ  upheld  him  in  life  and  death.  By  grace  hi 
.was  enabled  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  so  his  latter  end  was  peaoSi 
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pROTiDENCE  is  raising  up  unexpected  instruments  to  lay  bare  the  doings  of 
despotism,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.     Last  year  the  world  was  startled  hj 
Mr  Gladstone's  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  state-prisons  of  Naples;  m 
now  Sir  Francis  Head  seems  appointed  to  bring  into  prominent  notice  tbe 
flagrant  and  pernicious  influence  of  the  Irish  priesthood  upon  the  peopk 
especially  in  connection  with  the  recent  elections.     The  testimony  of  Sr 
Francis  will  carry  the  more  weight  in  some  quarters,  that,  by  his  own  coa* 
fession,  he  is  no  very  zealous  Protestant.     He  knows,  he  says,  that  his  bock 
will  stimulate  the  ^'  No  Popery"  cry,  and  he  is  sorry  for  it.     He  professa 
himself  indiflerent  as  to  whether  the  Irish  people  are  Protestant  or  Popish. 
He  is  in  favour  of  continuing  the  grant  to  Maynooth;  and  he  is  desirous  of 
having  a  British  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Rome.     Still,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  lay  all  the  misery,  insubordination,  and  turbulence  of  Ireland  at 
the  door  of  the  priest ;  nay,  he  brings  forward  and  prints  in  exien$o  an 
immense  mass  of  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge.    His 
holding  tlie  opinions  we  have  specified  on  Maynooth,  &c.,  while  it  adds  to 
the  value  of  his  testimony  as  an  impartial  mtness^  certainly  detcacts  from 
the  confidence  due  to  him  as  a  sagacious  sUUesman,     But  the  truth  is,  be  as 
yet  only  sees  men  as  trees  walking.     The  whole  time  spent  by  him  in 
Ireland  was  but  a  fortnight,  and  a  month  more  was  the  entire  period  con- 
sumed in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  an  octavo  volume  of  400  page& 
While,  therefore,  his  time  and  opportunities  sufficed  for  enabling  him  to  ac- 
cumulate documents  abundantly  justifying  his  conclusion,  that  the  spint  of 
insubordination  in  Ireland,  especially  as  manifested  at  tlie  last  election,  is 
due  to  the  atrocious  influence  of  the  priests,  they  were  palpably  insufficient 
for  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  a  souna  judgment  on  the  true  spirit  and  real 
genius  of  Popery,    No  man  can  study  Popery  in  six  weeks.     We  suspect  the 
real  drift  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  policy  would  be  to  bring  the  laws  at  hom^f 
and  the  influence  of  the  Pope  abroad,  to  bear  on  the  priests,  in  the  hope  of 
their  being  thus  tamed*    Those  who  have  studied  Popery  thoroughly  ^^ 
tell  Sir  Francis  that  **  leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.'*    While  we  regwt  tBe 
Gonelurions  to  which  Sir  Francis  has  come  on  these  pointSi  and  which  ai« 
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but  too  closely  allied  to  those  of  many  statesmen,  we  cannot  bat  think  that 
his  publication  will  be  useful,  as  throwing  much  needed  light  on  the  real 
cause  of  Ireland's  evils.  We  hold  our  i^end  Dr  Dill  to  be  a  long  way  in 
advance  of  Sir  Francis;  but  the  one  is  likely  to  be  read  and  pondered  in 
circles  which  the  other  might  not  reach. 

The  whole  book  itself,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  something  of  a  hodge- 
podge aspect.  First  of  all,  we  have  papers  on  Dublin,  National  Educa- 
tion, the  Constabulary,  Maynooth,  and  the  Dublin  Police;  then  ^^My 
Tour;  first  day,  second  day,  third  day,  fourth  day,  fifth  day;''  then  an 
£s8ay  on  the^Degraded  Condition  of  Uie  Irish  People;  then  a  large  amount 
of  evidence,  consisting  of  priests'  speeches,  priests'  letters,  and  pnests'  arti- 
cles in  newspapers,  bringing  home  to  the  priests  the  turbulence  and  anar- 
chy of  the  country;  and  then,  last  of  all,  a  few  pages  under  the  important 
title,  "  What's  to  be  done?"  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Sir  Francis 
over  all  this  field.  A  few  sentences  we  may  cull  from  him,  on  the  subject 
of  the  National  Education  System,  of  which  he  has,  on  the  whole,  a  most 
favourable  opinion,  and  on  one  or  two  other  points;  and  then  pass  to  the 
part  of  his  book  where  he  takes  the  priests  to  task,  and  inflicts  on  them  a 
castigation,  which  all  their  brazen  effrontery  will  be  ill  able  to  bear. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Francis  in  holding  that  it  was  ''  highly  desir- 
able that,  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  Ireland,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  should  have  formed  not  only  the  solid  basis  of  the  system,  but 
the  cement  which  in  future  ages  should  have  bound  together,  in  indissolu- 
ble affection,  the  various  living  particles  of  which  it  is  composed."  The  omis- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  one  of  those  concessions  to  expediency  which  ^'  neces- 
sity"— the  great  political  ruler  of  the  present  day — was  supposed  to  demand. 
Still,  any  kmd  of  intellectual  education,  which  is  not  decidedly  of  an  infi- 
del character,  is  better  than  the  education  of  brutal  ignorance,  blind  super- 
stition, or  wild  fanaticism.  That  the  national  education  of  Ireland  is 
undermining  priestly  influence  at  the  present  moment,  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  vehement  and  intense  hostility  with  which  the  priests  them- 
selves regard  it.  We  are  not  ill-pleased,  therefore,  to  learn  that  its  influ- 
ence is  very  extensively  spread— 

^In  1850,  there  existed  in  Ireland,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners, 
who,  as  vacancies  occur,  are  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  whose  num- 
ber must  not  exceed  fifteen : — 

Number  of  National  Schools,  .  4,547 

Number  of  children  attending  them,  .  511,239 
being  an  increase  of  133  schools,  and  of  30,616  children,  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  in  the  preceding  year  of  1849.  In  1850,  the  number  of  children  in  the 
Marlborough  Sti-eet  School  (Dublin)  was  1400.  All  pay  for  their  schooling  a  penny 
a- week.  In  the  same  year,  the  sum  paid  to  the  teachers  of  six  classes  (averaging 
i:i4,  lOs.  to  each)  was  £66,964.  The  number  of  teachers  trained  during  the 
twelve  months  was  185  males,  87  females — total,  272.  Of  these,  15  were  of  the 
Established  Church,  214  Roman  Catholics,  41  Presbyterians,  and  2  Dissenters. 

'There  are  also  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  124  work-house  schools;  viz., 
iu  Ulster  28,  in  Munster  43,  in  Leinster  29,  and  In  Connanght  24. 

^  Besides  affording  the  means  of  imparting  ordinary  instmction,  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  has  at  Glasnevin  a  farm  of  128  acres,  m  which 
leacherB  as  well  as  pupils  receive  literary  and  agricnltaral  instmction,  which  is 
thus  disseminated  over  the  countiy— the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that 
Uiere  have  already  sprung  up  in  Ireland  17  model  agricultural  schools^  as  fol- 
lows :  In  Ulster  8,  in  Munster  6,  in  Leinster  1,  and  in  Con  naught  1." 

Sir  Francis'  concluding  remark,  after  hearing  the  Queen  s  Anthem  sung 
by  the  scholars  in  Marlborough  Street,  is  alike  just  and  affecting — 

''I  ooaM  not  help  repeattag  to mystlf,  how  lamantaMa  it  the  reflection,  that 
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while,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  £164,577,  Parliament  is  assisting  this  gnii 
work,  the  Commissioners,  although  thej  have  benevolently  spared  no  pains  in 
giving  to  the  children  they  have  undertaken  to  educate  every  temporal  assisUaee 
that  ingenuity  could  possibly  desire,  cannot,  to  this  day,  agree  among  themselTti 
as  to  the  admission  of  the  Bible,  or  even  in  the  construction  of  any  simple  Chrii- 
tian  prayer,  in  which  the  rising  generation  of  Irish,  Catholic  and  Protestast^ 
might  be  taught  to  unite.  In  short,  to  the  discredit  of  both  (!)  religions,  those 
children  who  are  taught  so  innocently  to  join  together  'with  heart  and  voice'  in 
a  harmonious  song  of  national  homage  to  their  sovereign,  are  literally,  by  tb 
dark  rules  of  the  Institution — which  '  exclude  from  the  general  school  all  cate- 
chisms and  books  inculcating  iMcu^ior  religious  opinions '-—striotly  forbidden  from 
exclaiming  together  with  similar  unanimity,  *  Globt  to  Gron  iir  ths  hiohist,  aid 

OV  BAKTH  PBACB^  GOODWILL  TOWAKDS  MSK.'" 

Sir  Francis  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  constabulary  force  of  Ireland 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  Major-General  Sir  Duncan  M^Grigor,  K.C.B., 
—a  name  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  ^'  Loss  of  the  Kent."  It  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  in  this  force  7798  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  4703  Protestants;  and  that  the  only  case  of  disaffection  that 
has  occurred  during  the  last  fifteen  years  was  an  anonymous  letter,  written 
by  a  constable  to  a  rebel,  ^^  hoping  he  would  succeed."  This  letter  was 
traced  to  a  man,  of  whom  Sir  Francis  says,  "  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
to  which  no  unfavourable  moral  can  reasonably  be  attached,  that  this  man, 
who  was  of  course  instantly  dismissed,  had  for  two  or  three  years  been  a 
student  at  Maynooth."  Another  singular  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  Francis 
is,  that,  since  the  exertions  of  Father  Matthew,  the  difficulty  of  detectinf; 
crime  has  considerably  increased,  the  reason  being  that  the  information  and 
confessions  formerly  obtained  were  usually  obtained  from  drunken  men. 
Nothing  could  show  more  strikingly  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a  mere 
partial  reform  of  morals.  The  new  patch  on  the  old  garment  makes  the 
rent  worse. 

The  visit  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  confirms  the  accounts  of  that 
institution  which  various  other  writers  have  lately  laid  before  the  public. 
One  part  of  the  library  was  found  to  be  filled  with  Bibles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. "  And  yet,"  said  he  to  the  President,  "  you  have  no  Bible  in  Irish !  * 
A  board  observed  hanging  on  one  of  the  low  walls  of  this  library  contained 
the  following  notice : — ^'  Whoever  takes  a  book  out  of  this  librart 
incurs  excommunication,  ipso  facto."  In  reference  to  the  two  depart- 
ments at  Maynooth,  senior  and  junior.  Sir  Francis  Head  obtained  the 
following  characteristic  and  suggestive  explanation : — 

''After  I  had  gove  over  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  I  asked  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident what  was  the  reason  of  their  having  two  establishments !  In  reply  he  told 
me,  that  in  the  education  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  it  was  found  necessary  gra- 
dually to  bring  their  minds  to  their  sacred  calling,  and  that,  after  being  at  college 
for  some  time,  it  became  their  own  wish  to  be  separated  from  the  society  of  new 
comers;  that  the  latter  were,  therefore,  strictly  kept  by  themselves;  that  the  two 
sets  were  on  no  account  even  allowed  to  hold  any  communication  with  each 
other ;  but  that,  after  the  period  of  their  residence  in  the  junior  department  hsd 
expired,  they  were  moved  into  the  senior  department,  for  which  by  that  time 
their  minds  were  fully  prepared.** 

It  must  have  been  a  happy  change  to  Sir  Francis  Head  when  he  emeiged 
from  the  college,  and  in  the  course  of  a  saunter  through  the  villsge  of 
Maynooth,  encountered  a  half-fed  comic-storyteller,  amusing  the  crowd, 
whose  speech  the  Baronet  shows  a  wonderful  facility  in  reportmg  : — 

'^  Last  night,  six  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  letter  of  an  anld  hag's  death.  TfS 
been  so  oveijoyed  by  the  sad  news,  that  I  took  a  sma'  fit  of  running  with  mjT 
two  shin-bones  in  my  poroket,  and  my  head  under  my  arom,  till  I  ran  at  the  nt^ 
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of  Bixteen  miles  an  hour.  I  met  with  Jack  Jervis,  an  aald  hackney  coachman, 
driving  fifteen  flying  jackasses  under  an  empty  stame  coach,  that  Mras  loaded  with 
two  roasted  millstones,  and  a  74  man-o*-war  vessel,  with  eighteen  artillery  granny- 
deers,  and  twelve  hig-book  magpies.  They  were  drinking  tay  until  they  were 
ready  to  burst  wi'  the  hunger.  I  asked  Jack  Jervis,  had  he  any  account  o'  the 
shower  o'  auld  hags  that  fell  not  long  ago  1  He  tould  me  divil  the  account  he 
had  o'  them,  but  John  Manx  had  all  kinds  of  count  about  'um,  and  he  lives  on 
one  side  of  the  three  flying  jackasses  up  and  down  the  street  where  a  mad  dog  bit 
a  hatchet  and  pigs  rastling  for  stirabout.  I  niver  stopped,  till  I  crash'd  into  a 
sma'  village,  twice  the  size  of  Dublin,  when  I  met  an  ould  man  rouling  away  wi' 
a  stack  o'  chimneys  on  his  back.  He  did  not  go  very  far  until  he  had  taken  a 
horn-colic  in  his  big  toe,  and  a  toothache  in  his  shin-bone,  and  a  headache  in 
the  back  of  his  belly,"  &c.  &o.  &c. 

We  have  heard  eloquent  speeches  on  *^  the  general  question,"  but  this 
Irish  specimen  is  qujte  a  chefd  'csuvre  in  its  way. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  chastity  of  the  Irish  women  is  deeply 
interesting.  Whatever  evils  in  the  form  of  improvidence  and  poverty  early 
marriages  produce,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  favourable  effect  on 
the  interests  of  purity. 

"  From  the  morning  on  which  I  had  visited  the  great  Model  National  School 
in  Marlborough  Street,  Dublin,  to  the  hour  of  my  arrival  at  Gralway,  I  had  re- 
marked in  the  Irish  female  countenance  an  innate  or  native  modesty,  more 
clearly  legible  than  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  read  in  journeying  through 
any  other  country  in  the  globe. 

**  Of  the  pure  and  estimable  character  of  English  women,  I  believe  no  one  is  a 
more  enthusiastic  admirer  than  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  must  adhere  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  above  stated,  and  I  do  so  without  apology,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  no  man  of  ordinary  observation  can  have  travelled,  or  can  now 
travel,  through  Ireland,  without  corroborating  the  fact. 

*'  But  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  outward  appearance  cannot  always 
be  trusted,  and  accordinglv,  wherever  I  went,  I  made  inquiries,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  only  to  connnn,  but  to  over-confirm,  my  own  observation.  Indeed, 
from  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  the 
raetropolis,  down  to  the  governors  of  the  jails  and  masters  of  the  remotest  work* 
houses,  I  received  statements  of  the  chastity  of  the  Irish  women  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  must  confess  I  could  not  believe  them.  In  truth,  I  was  infinitely  more 
puzzled  by  what  I  heard  than  by  the  simple  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.'' 

In  speaking  of  the  number  of  Irish  in  our  colonies,  and  abroad  generally, 
Sir  Francis  falls  into  the  gross  error  to  which  the  ''  Quarterly  Review " 
has  lately  given  circulation,  but  which  is  so  well  disproved  in  an  article 
reprinted  in  the  "  British  and  Forei^  JEvapffdieal."  He  says,  **'  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  races  abroad,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  are 
Irish.*"  This  is  a  gross  blunder,  and  it  is  not  the  only  erroneous  statement 
which  the  book  contains. 

In  treating  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Irish  people,  or  rather  of  the 
portion  of  them  that  are  morally  degraded — for  Sir  Sir  Francis  expressly 
excepts  the  north  from  his  animadversions — ^he  inquires,  1.  Is  it  the  fiiult  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  British  Government  ?  and  by  a  few  facts  and 
figures,  showing  the  amazins  liberality  of  England  to  Ireland,  he  proves 
that  it  is  not  2.  Has  the  Irish  Government  been  the  cause  ?  3.  Have 
Irish  landlords  been  the  cause  ?  4.  Are  the  Irish  people  the  cause  ?  All 
these  parties  Sir  Francis  assoilzies ;  but  when  the  question  is,  ''  Are  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  the  cause  ?"  he  replies,  *^  Thet  arb  ! "  In  proof  of  this, 
he  first  brings  forward  a  variety  of  proofs  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  &c., 
showing  the  nature  of  the  power  which  the  priesthood  wields ;  as  a  specimen 
of  whidi,  take  the  following  from  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  :— 

**  In  the  minister  of  God,  who  sits  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  at  hk  legitimaU 
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jvdffe^  he  (tbe  penitent)  wneraUa  the  farm  and  pemm.  offmr  Lard  Jam  C^riti  ;  fitr  is 
<A«  adminiitration  of  thU,  a$  in  ikat  ^  the  other  tacramentt^  the  Fbiist  repreeente  the 
d^raeter  and  diecharget  the  fvmetione  of  Jmvs  Chsibt/' 

Sir  Francis  proceeds  to  show  that  this  superhuman  power  is  actually 
exercised  by  the  priests,  that  it  is  exercised  for  the  adyancemoit  of  their 
own  woridly  ends,  that  it  is  not  exercised  to  promote  enlig^tomient,  or  good 
feeling,  or  any  kind  of  wholesome  progress,  but  to  keep  up  an  intense 
malignity  towards  the  English  nation,  and  especially  to  promote  tenant- 
right,  and  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Established  Church.  To- 
wards these  two  last  objects,  Sir  Francis  adduces  an  immense  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  power  of  the  priesthood  was  concentrated 
at  the  late  election.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  our  readers,  in  our 
brief  space,  any  yery  correct  idea  of  the  mass  of  disgusting  and  atrocious 
documents  which  Sir  Francis  piles  together.  We  find  a  "  general  ord^,** 
published  "  by  authority,"  in  the  Tablet  of  10th  July— 

"  The  priest  will  have  not  only  to  exhort,  and  entreat,  and  command  his  people 
to  vote  for  the  popular  candidates,  but  he  must  bring  the  voters  together,  and  go 
with  them  to  the  polling-places,  and  watch  over  them  at  the  tally-rooms,  like  a 
sentineL  •  •  •  .  The  priest  must  be  the  gutter-agent.'* 

Thirty-one  places  are  enumerated  where  the  candidates  were  proposed  by 
priests.     As  a  specimen  of  the  priestly  speeches,  the  following  occurs : — 

^  If  there  be  a  Catholic  elector  of  this  borough  (Tralee),  who  will  dare  to  go 
forward  and  register  his  vote  for  the  English  enemy,  pass  him  by  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  Do  not  be  seen  to  walk  with  him,  to  talk  to,  or  to  associate  with  him. 
Let  him  fester  in  his  corruption;  be  not  you  contaminated  by  any  contact  with  a 
wretch  so  base  and  degraded.    Despise  him.  If  you  meet  him  on  the  high  road,  pass 

over  to  the  other  side Let  me  suppose  one  of  these  wretches  prostrated 

by  sickness I  dare  not  refuse  to  attend  him Overpowered  bj 

the  impression  that  I  was  about  to  visit  a  perjured  wretch,  wha  for  a  miseraUd 
bribe,  had  betrayed  the  dearest  interests  of  his  country  and  nis  religion,  aad 
borne  down  with  the  harrowing  reflection  that  God  in  His  just  anger,  might  leave 
such  a  wretch  to  die  in  his  sins,  (sensation),  I  would  fear  that  my  nussion  would 
be  fruitless,  that  I  could  have  no  hope  of  converting  a  heart  so  hardened — so  lost 
to  every  sense  of  duty  and  reb'gion,  as  to  vote  in  support  of  those  who  would 
trample  on  the  Loan  or  Hosts  (sensation)  V* 

Following  out  such  principles,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that,  on  the 

I  St  of  August,  a  woman,  whose  husband  had  voted  for ,  was  turned  out 

of  church  by  the  priest  of ^  who,  striking  her  at  the  same  time  on  the 

back,  exdmmed,  '^  Be  off,  mother  of  the  old  devil ! "  The  poor  woman 
was  so  frightened,  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  many  days.  In  tk 
middle  of  the  service  of  the  mass,  the  priest  seeing  this  woman's  son,  tuned 
him  out  too,  saying,  ^  I  will  not  administer  the  communion  to  any  one 
while  that  man  remains."  Another  priest  told  his  congregation,  **  I>o  not 
spare  those  who  vote  for  the  enemy,  out  yell  after  them  m  the  streets,  to 
drag  them,  and  strangle  them.''  Another,  addressing  his  congregation  in 
ftivour  of  tenant-right,  said,  *^  Those  big-bellied  bailiff^  have  fattened  on 
the  poverty  of  the  people.  I  request  the  women  who  hear  me  to  attend 
the  election,  and  if  tiie  men  will  not  do  it,  I  will  get  you  women  to  rip 
open  their  big  bellies."  Another  said,  addressing  his  oongresation,  **  One 
of  you  present  has  voted  for  his  landlord.  I  tell  you  all,  that  any  cause 
that  man  undertakes  will  not  prosper."  Who  can  hesitate  connecting  with 
such  priestly  language  the  threatening  notices,  the  pictures  of  coffins,  the 
thunderbolt  epistles  which  have  been  sent  to  so  many  parties,  aye,  and 
more  than  that,  the  twenty-nine  landlords,  land-agents,  sub*agents, 
care-takers,  bailifis,  and  others,  that  have  lately  been  barbarously  murdered 
inlrdand? 
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Soek  are  somplcs  of  the  bidei^iu  fects  which  Sir  Frftdeis  Head  drags  to 
light.  Still,  after  all,  the  piaetical  eonchi8io&  at  which  he  arriTes  is  hut  a 
lame  aad  impoteiit  <me.  He  calls  od  the  Irish  people  to  repress  the  vio^ 
lence  of  their  priests,  and  refuse  to  tolerate  their  atrodoas  iaterfereaoe  in 
polities.    And  there  is  a  manly  elo^ence  in  his  appeal — 

"Iff  on  yonrselves  chose  to  straggle,  wrestle,  and  eren  fight  in  favour  of  a  political 
candidate — if  joa  chose  not  onljto  bring  him  to  the  hnstingson  yonr'shonldersybat, 
in  order  to  make  his  electi^on  doubly  sure^  to  tie  the  legs  and  pinion  the  anns  ot' 

antagonist  voters — ^your  ofFence  is  a  civil  one it  is  a  simple  violation  of  the 

law,  and  let  us  leave  the  law  to  deal  with  it.  But  when  a  low-bom,  low-bred  member 
of  your  society,  who  is  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  tells  you  that  he  has  weaned 
himself  from  the  affections  of  this  world — that  his  thoughts  are  fixed  only  on 
eternity — that  they  are  so  engrossed  by  the  sacred  mysteries  and  miracles  he  has 
to  perform  for  you,  that  he  has  no  time — no^  not  a  minute — to  love  any  thing  on 
earth  but  the  cold  crndfix,  the  emblem  of  that  mild,  beneficent,  parental  religion 
that  makes  us  all  brothers  ;  that  for  the  sake  of  that  holy  religion  he  sacriiied  his 
manhood  at  Maynooth  ;  in  short,  that  by  a  purity  of  mind  and  conduct  such  as  a 
Homan  Catholic  priesthood  can  alone  enjoy,  he  claims  your  confidence,  your  vene- 
ration, and  your  respect;  is  it  not  disgi'aceful  in  him,  from  the  altar  of  his  chapel, 
in  vulgar  terms,  such  as  I  have  adduced,  to  stimulate  his  confiding  congregation 
to  the  commission  of  violence — to  curse  those  who  decline  to  join  in  that  violence 
— and  then  from  the  house  of  God,  with  uplifted  gown  and  black  legs,  to  hurry  to 
the  hustings,  to  remain  there  for  his  own  mercenary  motives,  minute  after  minute, 
hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  from  morning  to  night,  either  as  the  low 
*  ffuttrr-VLgeni*  or  as  the  eloquent  flaming  firebrand  of  a  political  contest,  at  which, 
if  he  be  present  at  all,  he  ought — and  he  cannot  deny  it — to  preach  '  peace  and 
goodwill  towards  men.'" 

After  this,  it  is  painful  to  find  Sir  Francis  not  only  advocating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  establishment  of  an  embassy 
at  Rome,  but  expressing  himself  as  not  having  so  much  as  a  wish  to  con- 
vert the  Irish  peasantry  to  Protestantism.  Does  he  not  know  from  his 
Bible  that  Popery  cannot  be  reformed — it  must  be  destroyed  ? 

With  the  following  bold  and  energetic  passage  we  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts:— 

^In  the  meanwhile,  if  the  English  government,  instead  of  those  vain  attempts 
at  conciliation,  which  have  brought  discredit  on  the  administration  of  Ireland,  by 
both  Tories  and  Whigs,  will  but  resolve  to  act  with  firmness,  justice,  and  impar- 
tiality; if,  without  persecuting  the  priesthood,  they  will — utterly  regardless  of  the 
colour  of  their  coats — seize  them  by  the  throat  whenever  they  dare  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country,  I  declare  advisedly  that  their  conduct  will  be  approved  of, 
not  only  by  the  well  educated — many  of  whom  in  their  hearts  disapprove  of  the  ultra- 
montane doctrines  of  the  day — but  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  perception  of  justice  is  proverbially  acute,  cleari  and  distinct." 
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QWe  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  letter  from  an 
esteemed  and  beloved  minister  of  our  church,  one  whose  labours  in  his 
interesting  village  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  a  vast  improvement, 
both  in  a  social  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  practical  proofs  in  this  neighbourhood  of  the  profitableness  of 
godliness  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come.  For 
our  o^vn  part,  our  aflTection  for  the  Working- Men  s  Refreshment-Rooms  is 
equalled  only  by  our  sense  of  their  importance.  We  look  on  them  as 
destined,  with  God's  blessing,  to  prove  invaluable  as  auxiliary  levers  for  the 
ebration  of  the  masses,  and  for  oountencting  what  otherwise  we  would 

2a 
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look  on  almodt  with  blank  despair — ^tfae  baleful  and  growing  influence  of 
whiskj.  We  believe  if  Chalmers  had  lired,  he  would  hare  lengthened  out 
his  formula  for  the  eloTation  of  a  town-district,  making  it  **  a  territorial 
church  and  school,  with  half-a-dozen  refireshment-rooms,  to  supplant  the 
whisky-shops."  We  have  ourselves  paid  sereral  visits  to  these  places,  and 
always  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  No  one  who  is  inclined  to  follow  our 
example  in  this,  needs  have  any  hesitation  to  do  so.  We  happen  to  know 
that  not  many  weeks  ago,  a  distinguished  English  nobleman,  who  was  once 
proposed  for  the  Speaker  s  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  might  hare 
been  seen  with  his  lady  taking  their  basons  of  broth  at  "  Knox's,"  in  the 
midst  of  the  working  people,  and  so  pleased  as  to  declare  that  nothing  in 
all  Edinburgh  had  gratified  them  more. — ^Ed.  F.  C.  MJ^ 

Z  TO  THB  KDiTon  OF  THB  fBSi  OBUBCH  How  different  wonld  all  this  have  been 

MAOAziNB.  in  the  tavern  or  dram-shop,  to  whieh 

Mt  Dbar  Sib, — Have  you  ever  paid  a  these  men  would,  but  for  these  roonu, 

visit  to  the  numerous    Refreshment-  have  been  obliged  to  [repair*  1 

Rooms  for  the  Working  Classes  now  There  is  another  light  in  which  these 

established  in  Edinburgh  I    If  not,  al«  establishments  may  be  viewed.    Tbey 

low  me  to  assure  you  that  the  sooner  are  places  of  much  sober,  rational,  and 

you  do  so  the  better.    Few  sights  can  cheap  recreation.    I  know  you  will  not 

be  more  gratifying  to  those  who  take  sneer  at  this,  or  shake  your  head  eiiber. 

such  an  interest  as  you  do  in  the  physi-  You  know  too  well  that  human  beings 

cal  and  moral  amelioration  of  the  work-  must  have  recreation  of  some  kind  or 

ing  classes.    I  have  lately  made  a  few  other, — and  who  needs  it  so  mncb  ss 

rounds  among  these  estabUshments,  and  the  working  man  with  his  carking  caro^ 

may  report  in  a  few  words  the  results  his  scanty  comforts,  and  long  hours  of 

of  my  observations.    These  rooms  may  incessant  toil  f    Persons  in  better  cir* 

be  regarded  either  as  eating-houses,  or  cumstanoes  can  recreate  and  reM 

as  places  of  recreation.    In  the  former  themselves  as  they  please.    They  eai 

capacity,  nothing  can  be  better,  more  suspend  their  employment  at  pleasDrp; 

suitable,  or  more  economical.    It  is  a  but  the  working  man  does  so  under 

fine  sight  to  see  the  proceedings  at  meal-  pain  of  starvation.  What  is  to  suppl/to 

hours.    Here  comes  an  old  woman  for  the  working  man  that  want  of  hie  oa- 

her  **  morning."    She  gets  it, — not  as  of  ture,    that  longing   for    sociality  Bod 

old  in  the  form  of  a  stupefying  and  de-  genial   intercourse    with    his  fellon 

basing  cfram,  but  in  that  of  the  capital  which  the  rich  man  can  obtain  at  plei- 

cup  of  coffee  and  a  halfpenny  rolL   She  sure^  at  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  cveo* 

pays  her  penny  for  the  meal,  instead  of  ing  party  f    The  poor  man  will  seek 

her  '*  three  bawbees  "  for  the  poison,  the  supply  of  that  want  somewhere,  ftf 

and  then  off  to  her  work  hearty  and  nature  is  not  to  be  ^  expelled  with ' 

strong.    At  the  dinner  hour  there  is  a  fork;"  and  where  can  he  seek  it,  or  >t 

perfect  host  of  customers.    One  o'clock  least  where  until  now,  except  in  tte 

strikes,  and  what  a  rattle  arises  of  jugs,  public  house!    The  too  common  resali 

bowls,  pitchers,  and  '*  tinnies,'*  all  pour-  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  one  wbo 

ing  towards  the  great  draw-well  of  the  felt  the  impulse,  and  saw,  hot  slai' 

soup-boiler,  from  which  they  soon  go  heeded  not,  the  danger, 

well  filled  and  smoking  away  I    Yoiur  «F„«K:i«lUfe«Ddglfri tdowi.. 

good   wishes  cannot   help  gomg    with  All  joyous  and  unthlnklnc, 

them,  for  the  toil-worn    seniors  and  Till,  quite  tran»mugria«d,  they're  |ro« 

-  expectant  wee  things  "  that  are  look-  ^^^^n  -idlrinki.,.' 

ing  out  for  their  return.    But  the  most  But  now  in  these  refreshment-rooms 

interesting  sight  of  all  is  the  number  of  the  poor  man  may  meet  with  Ids  fnesds, 

working  men,  that,  during  their  hourly  and  enjoy  without  either  moral  risk  or 

interval  take  '*  their  ease  in  their  inn,"  temporal  ruin  the  pleasures  of  soci- 

over  a  wholesome,  well-cooked,   and  ality,  **  the  fesst  of  reason  and  the  to^ 

chei^  dinner.    There  they  sit  at  ease  of  souL"    He  can  enjoy  them  ss  maco 

and  in  comfort  turning  over  a  news-  as  another, — he  needi  them  even  more; 

paper  after  their  important  work  is  over,  and  where  is  the  man  that  will  not  re- 

neither  expected  nor  tempted  to  wash  joice  to  see  this  want  of  the  poor  oitf  > 

down  their  meal  with  strong  drinks  m^n^e  supplied!    I  have  ^^"^7^  ^ 
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that  this  was  the  great  defect  of  the  roomB,  I  have  seen  nnttiistakahle  symp- 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  So-  tome  of  this.  I  have  there  seen 
cietiesy  that  they  did  not  take  sufficient  friendly  ^neebors,  neebors  meet/'  with- 
accoont  of  this  want  of  human  nature,  out  any  stronger  "  drouth  "  than  a  cup 
What  they  sought  to  enforce  was  a  or  two  of  good  coffee  could  quench.  I 
blank  and  uncomfortable  negation;  at  have  seen  ''social  life  and  glee  sit 
least  they  took  no  effectual  means  to  down "  joyous,  but  not  unthinking, 
provide  for  the  natural  wants  of  soci-  and  with  no  risk  of  transmugrificatiou 
ality.  Temperance  coffee-houses  and  into  "  debauchery  and  drinking.**  Best 
hotels,  as  hitherto  existing,  can  hardly  of  all,  I  have  seen  family  groups 
be  regEtfded  as  calculated  for  the  work*  ffathered  round  the  cups  that  cheer 
ing  man,  however  excellent  in  other  but  not  inebriate;  and  enjoying  them* 
respects.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  very  selves,  **  little  and  muckle  "  together,  ia 
much  the  cause  of  the  fiiilnre  of  these  such  a  way  as  to  be  anticipated  for  days 
societies.  They  sought  to  take  some-  before,  and  to  be  spoken  of  for  weeks 
thing  away,  without  putting  anything  after,  for  such  socialities  draw  no  re- 
else  in  its  place.  They  did  not  reflect  penting  after  them.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  keep  your 
so  striving  against  nature,  they  found  eye  upon  those  things,  and  will  call  to 
themselves  beaten,  of  course;  but  now  them  the  attention  of  your  friends,  so 
I  feel  assured,  that  the  promoters  of  that  all  well-wishers  of  the  good .  cause 
these  refreshment-rooms  have  at  last  may  be  stirred  up  to  say  God-speed  to 
fallen  on  the  right  way  of  promoting  this  new  movement.  It  is  thatj  we 
the  progress  of  sobriety  in  this  country,  believe,  will  remove  many  a  stumbling- 
They  have  hit  upon  that  which  has  block  out  of  the  way  of  many  a  brother, 
hitherto  been  the  drag  upon  the  wheel  and  that  will  conspire  with  higher  in- 
of  all  temperance,  abstinence,  and  so-  fluenoes  in  bringing  aboutj  that  happy 
briety  movements;  they  are  in  process  time  when  ^  the  name  of  our  city  shall 
of  taking  it  off,  and  I  feel  assured  that  be  called  Jehovah-Shammah — the  Lord 
their  movements  will  now  go  forward  is  there."  ,^ 

with  unchecked  and  accelerated  speed.  s        Yours,  &c. 

In  my  explorations  of  the.refreshment- 


S(v^tttval  mn  practical  ^a^pers. 

A    GOOD    WISH   ABOUT   THE  flesh,  yet  I  and  my  house  may  serve  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  A  FAJkilLY.  I^^^***    ^  ^^^  ^  °"?*»t  8o  walk  in  the 

midst  of  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart, 

The  government  of  my  family  being  a  that  grace,  like  Mary's  box  of  ointment, 

special  talent  and  trust  committed  to  me  may  perfume  the  whole  house  with  its 

by  the  blessed  God,  and  being  a  busi-  savour;  and  that  in  every  comer  of  it 

Hess  of  exceeding  concernment,  both  in  (as  it  was  said  of  holy  Hoopers)  Uiere 

regard  of  its  influence  upon  the  whole  may  be  some  scent  of  godliness ! 

kingdom,  which  is  raised  or  ruined  by  In  particular,  I  wbh  that  I  may  keep 

the  good  or  wicked   management  of  my  house  so  cleanly  swept  from  the 

families,*and  in  reference  to  the  ever-  filth  of  sin,  and  so  curiously  furnished 

Uisting  estates  of  the  precious  souls  in  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Spirit,  that 

it  wherewith  I  am  charged,  I  wish  in  it  may  invite  the  noblest  guest,  the  ever 

general  that  I  may  never,  like  a  rotten  glorious  God,  to  take  up  bis  abode  in  it. 

posti  endanger  the  whole  building  of  My  God  hath  told  me,  that  **  The  house 

Church  and  State  in  any  degree,  by  my  of  the  righteous  shall  stand"  (Prov.  xii. 

unfaithfulness  in  my  place,  nor  be  so  7),  (though  sin  rotteth  the  timber,  and 

unmerciful  and  unnatural  as  to  see  that  makcth  the  houses  of  the  wicked  to 

bloody  butcher, Satan,  drive  my  children  fall) ;  that  in  the  house  of  the  ''righteous 

and  servants  (like  silly  sheep)  to  the  is  much  treasure"  (Prov.  xv.  6),  (even 

shambles  of  hell,   and  never  stir  or  when  there  is  but  little  silver);  thiEtt  "he 

strive  to  rescue  them  out  of  his  hands  ;  blesseththe  habitation  of  the  righteous.*' 

but  that  my  resolution  and  practice  ^Prov.  iii.  33.)    Surely  his  blessing 

may  be   according  to  Joshua's    reli-  can  make  my  bed  easy,  my  sleep  sweet, 

giouB   pattern,  that  whatsoever  gods  my  food  savoury,  my  clothes  warm,  my 

others  serve,  whether  the  world  or  the  dwelling  pleasant,  my  children  hopeful 
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mj  wife  ft  tneet-help,  my  ground  fnU  of  height.  O  he^  sealding  is  thisboifing 
plenty,  'and  nil  I  set  my  hands  to  to  lead  {  If  the  wrath  of  a  king  be  the 
prosper.  O  my  son!,  what  an  argument  messenger  of  death,  what  is  the  wrath 
is  this,  to  moTe  thee  to  exalt  holiness  in  of  an  Almighty  God  ?  This  wrsth  ean 
thy  house !  Thy  God  will  hless  it,  nay,  stuff  thy  bed  with  thorns,  and  appoiot 
that  God  whom  the  heaven  of  heayens  wearisome  nights  unto  thee;  it  can  sance 
cannot  contain,  will  come  and  dwell  in  thy  dishes  with  poison,  infect  thy  rai- 
it.  Without  question,  his  coming  will  ment  with  plaeue-sores,  fill  thy  bod/ 
(as  to  Zaccheus)  bring  salvation  to  thy  with  torturing  distempers,  thy  soul  with 
house;  the  company  of  this  king  will  horrors  and  terrors ;  it  can  waste  all 
turn  thy  cottage  into  a  court,  and  his  thy  wealth  in  a  moment,  and  tun  thy 
presence  will  ebange  thy  dwelling,  were  wife,  children,  and  all  thy  comforts  into 
it  a  prison,  into  a  palace.  O  !  let  nothing  amazing  crosses  and  tenifying  corses. 
be  in  thy  house  which  may  be  distaste-  Hell  itself  is  nothing  else  but  this  wrath 
fnl  to  so  great  and  so  good  a  friend,  to  come;  one  spoonful,  one  drop  of  it 
Let  no  sin  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle,  bnt  will  turn  an  ocean  of  the  sweetest  wine 
let  holiness  to  the  Lord  be  written  on  into  gall  and  wormwood.  Wouldst 
every  person,  room,  and  vessel  in  it,  that  thou  be  an  atheist  in  thy  family  for  all 
whatsoever  name  other  houses  are  the  world,  to  live  one  hour  under  thit 
known  by,  the  name  of  thy  house  may  scorching  wrath  f  Alas,  **  it  is  afesrfnl 
be  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,  **  Je-  thing  to  fall  into  the  haiids  of  thy  God, 
hovah-Sharomah — the  Lord  is  there.**  for  thy  God  is  a  consnmrlDg  fire."  Ob- 
I  wish,  that  I  may  so  give  credit  to  serve  further  its  measure,  **  Pour  ont 
the  Word  of  Truth,  which  saith  *  That  thy  wrath."  When  thy  God  poureth  oot 
the  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  his  Spirit,  he  giveth  it  in  an  extraordi- 
the  wicked ;"  that  th  e  fly ing  roll  of  curses  nary  degree.  The  persons  npon  whom 
(the  length  whereof  is  twenty  cubits,  it  was  poured  are  said  to  b^'^  full  of 
and  the  breadth  ten  cubits)  shall  enter     the  Holy  Ghost."    If  thy  family  be 

into  the  house  of  the  thief,  and  into  the  irreligious,    thou    mayest    expect  the 

house  of  him  that  sweareth  falsely,  and  scalding  wrath,  not  by  drops,  but  b; 

shall  consume  it  with  the  timber  there-  showers,  to  come  pouring  down  uptc 

of,  and  the  stones  thereof  (Zech.  v.  2-  it.    O  my  soul !  let  this  thought  eaU 

4);  and  that  he  wUl  **  pour  out  his  wrath  and  sink  so  deep  into  thee,  that  thoe 

npon  the  heathen  which  know  him  not,  mayest  dread  the  omission  of  duties  b 

and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  his  thy  family  as  much  as  the  unquenchable 

name.'*     That  I  may  tremble  for  fear  fire.     Let  his  favour  make  thee  cheerful 

that  atheism  should  reign  in  my  house,  in  his  service,  and  let  his  anger  roak? 

and   so  it  should  be  ranked  amongst  thee  feai-fiil  of  the  least  sin  in  thv 

the  irreh'ffious,  and   marked  for  ven-  honse. 

geance.    Alas,  what  a  dreadful  noise  do        To  this  end  I  wish  that  I  may  ii« 
those  murdering  pieces  make  in  mine  much  circumspection  in  whom  I  admit 
ears  !  The  curse  of  God  will  canker  all  into  my  dwelling;  that  as  those  who  ar? 
my  comforts,  and  blast  all  my  blessings,  to  plant  an  orchard  get  the  best  graft' 
and  that  both  speedily  and  irresistibly,  they  can,  so  that  mine  house  may  bean 
But,  O  my  soul !  meditate  a  little  upon  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  a  paredit^e 
the  latter  text,  which  is  a  prediction  as  on  earth,  I  may  (as  my  oecasions  ri** 
well  as  a  petition.    What  a  bitter  po-  quire)  look  out  for  the  choicest  flowers, 
tion  doth  thy  God  give  thee  to  purge  the  best  and  most  fruitful  trees,  the 
atheism  out  of  thy  family  !     Consider  holiest   Christians  in  the  country.   0 
its  nature,  it  is  wrath :  **  Pour  out  thy  let  me  never  make  my  house  a  pest- 
wrath."    God*s  anger  is  terrible,  like  house,  by  taking  in  irreligious  and  in- 
fire,  burning  and  overturning  all  before  fectious  persons,  and  such  as  will  bring 
it;   if  but  a  spark  of  it  light  upon  his  the    plague  along   with    them  I    Ooe 
own  people,  how  pitifully  do  they  roar  scabbed  sheep  may  wrong  the  whole 
out!    **We  are    consumed  by  thine  flock,  one  putrid  grape  corrupt  a  duster; 
anger.'*    Cause  thine  anger  towards  us  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  wholi^ 
to  cease.    "  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  lump."    Lord,  in  the  choice  of  inhabit- 
thine  anger."    There  is  no  soundness  in  ants  for  my  house,  let  my  eye  be  lo^ 
my  flesh  because  of  thine  anger.   Tnily,  only  upon  my  own  welfare,  and  tlieir 
no  wonder  that  they  thus  bewail  it,  fitness  for  my  work,  but  chiefly  on  thy 
*for  who  knoweth  the  power  of  his  gloryandtheir  willingness  *fo  work  the 
anger  !"    But  his  wrath  is  auger  in  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  them  into  the 
greatest  degree,  anger  boiled  up  to  the  world."    **  Let  me  hate  the  congrega- 
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tioii  of  evil  doers.    Let  me  not  sit  with  rant  hearts  (like  dark'cellars  abound* 

vain  persons.    Let  mine  eyes  be  npon  ing  in  vermin)  full  of  sin  I     O  tliat  I 

Uie  faithful  in  the  land.*'    **  Let  tluim  might  90  talk  of  "  the  Word  of  God  in 

that  fear  thee  turn  unto  me,  and  such  my  house,  when  I  lie  down  and  when  I 

as  keep  thy  righteous  judgments.''   Let  rise  up,  that  it  may  be  written  upon  the 

me  dwell  with  them  here  on  earth,  with  posts  of  my  house,  and  on  my  gates;" 

whom  I  shall  dwell  hereafter  in  the  that  I  may  so  often  water  the  young 

*'  house  not  made  with  hands,  but  eter-  plants  in  it^  that  their  first  acquaintance 

oal  in  the  heavens."  may  be  acquaintance  with  God,  and 

I  wish  that  that  there  maybe  a  church  from  their  '^  childliood  they  may  know 

in  my  house,  and  all  the  persons  in  it^  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  be  wise  to  sal- 

both  morning  and  evening,  at  least,  em-  vation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 

ployed  in  those  holy  performances  which  Jesus ! "    Though  others'  care  be  to  in- 

my  God  requireth.    My  house  should  be  struct  their  servants  only  in  their  own 

a  resemblance  of  heaven  above;  in  his  work,  let  my  care  be  to  instruct  mine 

/greatest  and  most  glorious  house,  my  in  God's  will  and  Word.  Though  others 

God  is  served  without   ceasing,  and  labour  to  leave  their  children  rich,  let 

without  sinning.    O  that,  though  in  his  my  endeavour  be  to  leave  mine  religious, 

lower  aud  lesser  house,  natural  and  civU  Lord,  enable  me  so  to  teach  them  thy 

actions  cause  intermission  of,  and  the  ^  trade  in  their  youth,  tliat  they  may 

body  of  death  causeth  imperfections  in  not  depart  from  it  when  tliey  are  old" 

holy  duties,  yet  he  might  be  worshipped  (Prov.  xxii.  6)  ;  that  their  young  years 

both  constantly  aud  perfectly  in  a  gos-  well  led  may  be  like  the  sweetness  of 

pel  and  evangelical  sense !    I  have  read  a  rose,  whose  smell  remaineth  in  the 

that  amongst  the  worst  of  Turks,  the  dried  leaves. 

Moors^  it  is  a  just  exception  against  any  I  wish  that  all  the  voices  in  my  house 

witness  by  their  law,  that  he  hath*  not  may  tuneably  sing  Grod's  praises;  yet 

prayed  four  times  in  every  natural  day.  that  they  may  not,  like  trumpets  and 

I  wish  that  none  in  my  family  may  be  pipes,  make  a  sonnd,  being  fiUed  only 

worse  than  Turks;  but  that  all  apart  with  wind,  but  have  hearts  fixed  and 

may  secretly,  and  altogether  may  pri-  prepared,  when   they  sing    and    give 

vately  offer  np  the  morning  and  even-  praise.    O  that  all  the  viols  in  my  house 

ing  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the  may  be  so  in  tune,  and  their  strokes  so 

Lord  my  God.  Daniel  would  pray  three  true,  "  that  singing  with  grace  in  our 

times  a-day,  tliough  he  were  cast  to  the  hearts  we  may  make  melody  to  the 

lions  for  it;  and  shall  my  family  neglect  Lordl'*  :  Drunkards  have  their  songs  in 

prayer,  when   tlie  omission  of  it  will  derision  of  them  that  are  good;  atheists 

make  them  a  prey  to  roaring  lions  I    It  have  their  sonnets  in  dislionour  of  the 

is  the  honour  aud  happiness  of  my  house  blessed  God.     Why  should    not    the 

to  exalt  the  worship  of  my  God  in  it;  his  voice  of ''joy  and  rejoicing  be  in  the 

service  is  the  greatest  freedom,  his  work  tabernacle  of  the  righteous  V    Though 

is  a  reward  to  itself.   Why  should  we  be  my  house  is  a  tabernacle,  and  all  the 

our  own  enemies,  in  banishing  our  best  inhabitants  in  it  travellers,  yet  our  work 

friends  out  of  our  family  t    The  mer-  is  pleasant.     0  let  us  go  merrily  on,  and 

cies  of  my  God  are  renewed  upon  me  make  God's  "  statutes  our  songs  in  this 

and  mine  every  morning;  his  care  and  house  of  our  pilgrimage." 

love  is  continued  to  us  iJl  Uie  day  long.  Because  my  pattern  of  evil  will  do 

The  dews  and  showers  of  his  compassion  more  hurt  to  my  family,  than  my  pre- 

fall  down  upon  ns  every  evening.  Shall  cepts  can  do  good  (servants  and  children 

we  be  forgetful  of  Ilim  who  is  every  being  apt  to  be  led  more  by  the  eye  than 

moment  so  mindful  of  us !    O  let  my  tlie  ear),  I  wish  that  I  may  take  heed 

family  never  be  so  void  of  grace  and  man-  to  myself,  weigh  and  watch  over  all  my 

ners,  as  not  to  bid  our  Grod  good-morrow  words  and  works,  not  only  for  my  own, 

and  good-night  npon  any  pretence  what-  but  also  for  the  sake  of  them  that  are 

soever.  committed  to  my  charge.    Distillationfl 

I  wish  that  the  Word  of  Christ  may  from  the  head  often  consume  and  de- 
dwell  richly  in  my  heart  and  house,  that  stroy  the  vitals.  My  family  is  like  a 
my  whole  family  may  have  their  set  flock  of  sheep;  if  the  first  leap  through 
meals  every  day  of  this  spiritual  food,  into  a  ditch,  or  river,  the  rest  are  ready 
How  can  I  expect  that  children  or  ser-  to  follow.  O  that  I  might  therefore  be 
rants  who  know  not  the  God  of  their  wary  in  all  my  ways,  and  he  so  serious 
fathers  should  serve  him  with  perfect  in  spirituali  so  sober  in  natural  actioniy 
hearts  I    Alas,  how  ofteawre  their  igao*  to  ragbteous  towards  men,  so  reli{ 
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towards  my  Ood,  so  faithful  in  every  re- 
lation,aad8o  holyandheavenljin  every 
condHioDy  that  I  may  hare  cause  to  eay 
to  my  children  and  servantSy  as  Gideon 
to  hu  soldierBy  **  Look  on  me^  and  do 
Ukewiae!" — (Judges  vii.  17.)1 

I  wish  that  my  house  may  not  only 
spend  some  part  of  every  week-day,  hut 
also  the  whole  Sabhath-day,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  God.  It  is  a  special  privi- 
lege granted  me  by  the  Lord,  for  my 
family's  profit,  wherein  I  may  be  singu- 
larly helpful  to  my  own  and  my  house- 
hold's everlasting  happiness.  O  that 
not  the  least  part  of  it  may  be  lost,  or 
profaned  by  any  within  my  gate,  either 
by  worldly  labour,  pastimes,  or  idleness; 
but  that  I  maybe  so  mindful  of  my 
charge^  as  to  take  care  that  my  children 
and  servants  do  forbear  what  my  God 
forbiddeth,  and  spend  that  sacred  day 
altogether  in  sacred  duties.  To  which 
purpose  I  desire  that  all  my  household, 
both  males  and  females  (if  of  capacity) 
nay  a^ppeur  before  the  Lord  in  public, 
and  m  his  temple  give  him  praise;  and 
that  in  private  I  may  whet  the  Word 
on  them  (as  the  mower  doth  his  scythe) 
by  going  over  it  again  and  again,  accord- 
ing to  thy  precept.  Lord,  let  my  house 
on  thy  day  be  like  thy  house,  employed 
whoUy  in  thy  worship,  and  let  thy  gra- 
cious presence  so  assist  us  in  every 
ordinance,  **  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
way  fill  the  house ! " 

I  wish  that  I  may  manifest  my  love 
to  the  souls  in  my  family,  by  manifest- 
ing my  anger  against  their  sins.  My 
Ood  hath  told  me, "  Thou  shalt  not  hate 
thy  brother  :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  re- 
Imke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin 
upon  him." — (Lev.  xix.  17.)  If  it  be 
my  duty  not  to  bear  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  neighbours,  much  less  of  my 
servants  and  children,  should  I  suffer 
them  in  unholiness,  I  should  bring  them 
vp  for  hell :  those  deepest  purple  sins, 
many  times,  are  those  which  are  dyed 
an  the  wool  of  youth.  O  the  sad  aches 
-w^ich  many  have  when  they  are  old, 
by  ftJls  which  they  received  when  they 
were  young  !  Let  me  never,  like  EH, 
iionomr  my  sons  (or  servants)  above  my 
God,  lest  my  God  "judge  my  house  for 
«ver,  for  the  iniquities  which  I  know, 
because  my  children  (or  servants),  make 
themselves  vile,  and  I  restrain  them 
not."  Lord,  let  me  never  be  so  fond 
and  foolish,  as  to  kill  any  in  my  family 
with  (soul  damning)  kindness;  but  let 
my  house  be  as  tiiine  ark,  wherein  there 
may  be  not  only  the  golden  pot  of 
fotatfiakf  tMdoiiable  and  profitable  in« 


struction%  but  also  Aaron's iod,8ttitaM« 
and  proper  reprehenaon  and  correctios. 

I  wish  that  I  may  never  expose  dt 
family  to  the  suggestions  of  &tin,  bj 
allowing  any  in  laziness,  but  may  be 
busy  myself  in  my  particular  vocation, 
and  see  that  others  be  diligent  in  tkor 
distinct  stations.  The  lazy  drone  is 
quickly  caught  in  the  honeyed  gbo, 
and  kUled,  when  the  busy  bee  avoidetli 
that  snare  and  danger.  O  that  I  and 
mine  may  always  be  00  employed  ii 
the  work  of  our  God,  that  we  majhtTe 
no  leisure  to  hearken  to  the  wicked  one. 
Adam's  storehouse  was  his  workboiw: 
paradise  was  his  place  of  labour.  Lord, 
since  thou  hast  intrusted  evny  oae  in 
my  house  with  one  talent  or  other 
wherewith  he  must  trade,  canse  mend 
mine  to  labour  and  work  in  this,  and  to 
look  after  rest  in  the  other  world. 

I  wish,  for  the  furthering  of  hoIinM 
and  purity  in  my  house,  that  I  msy  be 
careful  to  keep  it  in  peace.  Our  bodis 
will  thrive  as  much  in  fevers  ss  ov 
souls  in  the  flames  of  strife.  Satan,  bj 
the'granadoes  of  contention,  will  hopeii 
time  to  take  the  garrison  :  "  Wbm 
strife  is,  there  is  confusion,  and  ervj 
evil  work/'— (James  iii.  16.)  0  titf 
love  (which  is  the  new  commanding' 
the  old  commandment,  and  indeed  t^ 
the  commandments),  mightbe  the  IK 
of  all  in  my  family,  that  there  might  bes^ 
contention  there,  but  who  slmuM  bemett 
holy,  and  go  bdfore  each  other  in  ^^ 
path  which  leadeth  to  eternal  pleaso''^' 
Because  marriage  is  a  fellowship  ni^^ 
nearest  union,  and  dearest  comnrani^ 
in  this  world;  and  because  the  fruits  of 
religion  will  thrive  much  the  better,  it 
chei-ished  by  the  sweet  breath  vA 
warm  gale  of  love  in  this  reUtion,  l^ 
let  my  wife  be  to  me  ^  as  the  lo>iB; 
hinde,  and  pleasant  roe;  let  me  be 
ravished  always  with  her  love."  ^ 
there  be  no  provocation  but  to  love,  »s^ 
to  good  works.  Let  our  only  strife  l^ 
who  shall  be  most  serviceable  to  ibf 
Majesty,  in  furthering  one  anokb^'s 
eternal  felicity.  Enable  us  "to  betf 
one  another's  burthens,  and  so  fu\6i  tbe 
law  of  Christ;  and  to  dwell  together  tf 
fellow-heirs  of  the  grace  of  life^  ^ 
our  prayers  be  not  hindered." 

In  a  word,  I  wish  that  I  may,  like 
Cornelius,  <<  fear  the  L(»vl  with  all  0/ 
house."  80  govern  it  according  to  Go^< 
law,  that  all  in  it  may  be  under  the  ia- 
flnence  of  his  love,  and  hdrs  of  exet^' 
ing  life.  Lord,  be  thou  pleased  to  ^' 
assist  and  prosper  me  in  the  maas^ 
raent  of  this  great  and  weight;  tt^ 
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tliat.iDy.lioiise  may  be  thy  hounsyiny  ing,   worsbippiagy  and   enjoying   tby 

servants  thy  servants,  my  children  thy  blessed  self  (of  whom  the  whole  family 

children,  and  my  wife  belong  to  the  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named),  to  whom 

spouse  of  thy  dear  Son;  that  so  when  be  glory,  hearty  and  nnivental  obedi- 

death  shall  give  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  ence,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. — {Tk$ 

break  up  our  family,  we  may  change  ChfisUan  Man*9  CaUmg,  or  a  TreatUe  of 

our  place  but  not  our  company;  be  ail  maHMg  Religion  om^t  Busin€$$.  By  George 

preferred  from  thy  lower  house  of  prayer,  Swinnock,  M.A^  Preacher  of  the  G^ 

to  thine  upper  house  of  praise,  where  pel  at  Great  Kimbel,  in  the  county  of 

is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar-  Bucks.     1662.] 
riage,  but  all  are  as  angels,  ever  pleas- 


Notices  ot  NflD  lioots. 

Eieciro-BiclogiecU    Phenomena    eontidered  all  his  experiments,  he  has  seen  ^no- 

Pkynologiealijf  and  PtychologicaUy.    By  thing  to  warrant  a  belief"  in  these.  "His 

James  Braid,  M.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  experiments,'*   he  says,  'have  proved 

M.W.S.,  &c  &e.  that  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  mes- 

Tif^.^    iv;t^j^A     j^i,,^    \r»^^,^  merism  may  be  realised  through  the 

Mam^W^ck^   Anmal    MagnOum,  g^yective,  or  personal  mental  and  phy- 

i^^^'^^.Tif^"'^^''^'     ^^  «<^al  ^«t8  of  the  patient  alone ;-  that  is, 

J  AVIS  JJBAID,  AC  ^j^^j.^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  p^j  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^y 

As  ours  is  not  a  scientific  journal,  we  another  person.  The  silent  will,  the 
cannot  be  expected  to  enter  at  large  mysterious  power  of  passes,  the  odylic 
into  the  views  advocated  by  Mr  Braid  influence,  and  all  that  seemed  and 
in  these  two  works.  But  as  in  a  former  sounded  so  mysterious  or  so  baffling,  are 
number  we  drew  attention  to  some  of  discarded ;  and  of  his  theory,  Mr  Braid 
thej  facts  connected  with  Hypnotism,  says,  it  **  has  this  additional  recommen* 
we  would  now  mark  what  appears  to  dation,  that  it  is  level  to  our  compre- 
be  the  progress  made  in  the  direction  henston,  and  adequate  to  account  for 
of  some  fixed  principles  regarding  it.  all  which  is  demonstrably  true,  without 
Relating  as  it  mainly  does  to  the  sha-  offering  any  violence  to  reason  and  com- 
dowy  line  which  divides  the  material  mon  sense,  or  being  at  variance  with  ge- 
from  the  spiritual  in  man,  and  appear-  nerally  admitted  jmysiological  and  psy- 
ing  now  to  belong  to  the  one  and  anon  chological  principles."  He  adds,  ''Under 
to  the  other,  we  need  not  marvel  though  these  circnmstimces,  therefore,  I  trust 
many  be  perplexed  or  feel  a  difficulty  you  will  consider  me  entitled  to  your  vei^ 
in  arriving  at  very  definite  results.  Mr  diot  in  favour  of  my  mbktal  theory/'  as 
I3raid,  however,  to  say  the  least,  appears  opposed  to  the  alleged  influence  ab  extra  ; 
to  be  approximating  to  something  fixed,  and  we  reply  that  as  we  do  not  pro- 
It  seems  as  if  his  labours  were  likely  to  fess  to  discuss  the  subject  scientifically, 
clear  away  much  of  the  mysteriousness  our  verdict  would  be  of  little  avail ;  but 
in  which  his  favouijte  objects  of  study  we  must  own,  that  Mr  Braid  appears  to 
have  by  many  been  enshrouded;  at  least  have  let  in  some  daylight  upon  a  very 
his  general  principles  arefar  more  within  dark  subject,  or  to  have  given  a  key  for 
the  domain  of  experience  and  sound  the  solution  of  some  of  its  mysterions- 
philosophy  than  certain  of  the  wild  ness  withont  recurring  to  any  of  the  so- 
theories  regarding  Animal  Magnetism,  lutions  which  did  appear  empirical  and 
Electro-Biology,  and  kindred  subjects^  unsafe.  Clairvoyance,  and  all  its  kin- 
which  are  advocated  by  some.  dred  pretensions,  Mr  Braid  would  sweep 
Briefly,  then,  Mr  Braid  has  discarded,  away.  The  real  facts  ho  explains  on 
or  rather  he  never  held,  the  opinion  principles    universally  acknowledged; 

that  "individuals  can read  the /anoiAl  facts  he  would  leave  to  amuse 

through  decidedly  opaque  bodies.**    He  the  fancy  students  in  this  department, 

has    no    sympathy  with    what   many  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 

staunchly  hold,  that  some  have  *  the  domain  of  true  philosophy, 

faculty  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  Ian-  But  it  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 

guage  which  they  had  never  learned.*'  greedily  this  new  or  revived  study  has 

The  transcendental  phenomena,  called  been  perverted  by  some  into  a  weapon 

by  mesmerists  the  ''higher,*'  he  en-  against  revelation.  Miss  Martineau,  and 

tirefy  dismissesi  and  states,  that  amid  a  literary  coadjutor,  Mr  Aitkinson,  have 
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annovnced  tlie  mesmeric  clatrvDyaats  logy  as    it   comes  out   in  liis   mct« 

as  the  only  tnte  interpreters  cf  ca-  earnest  writings.    This  portion  of  the 

ture ;  and  reposing  on  such  fancies  as  review,  by  far  the  longest,  we  stexmgly 

these  dainroyants  maintain,  they  de-  recommend    to    all    who    liave    bsd 

claro  that  ^  there  is  no  theory  of  a  God,  occasion  to    exercise   tbeir    thonghts 

of  an  Author  of  nature,  of  an  origin  upon  that  department  of  divine  truth, 

of  the  universe,  which  is  not  utterly  re-  iEcdampaduts   is    a    very    interesting 

pugiiant  to  my  Acuities,  which  is  not  sketch,  from  the  fresh  materials  ob* 

<to-  my  feelings)  so  irreverent  as  to  ttdned  by  Dr  Herzog,  of  the  life  and 

make   me  blush,  so  mideading  as  to  labours  of  the  great  Basle  reformer, 

make  me  mourn."    Their  reverence  is  and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 

reserved  for  their  new  deities,  their  Reformation    there.      The   Theology  of 

new  first  cause,  the  clairvoyants,  and  the  the  Intellect  and  that  qf  the  Fedings  is  for 

true  God  is  discarded  by  the  assurance  the  lost  time  handled  in  Art.  III.  by 

that  "  philosophy  finds  no  God-  in  na-  that  doughty  champion  of  a  masculine 

ture^  no  personal  Being  or  Creator,  nor  Calvinism,  pr  Hodge,  whose  power  as  a 

sees  the  want  of  any.**     It  is  thus  that  polemic  is  of  the  first  order.   Passing  by 

the  fool  is  still  saying  in  his  heart,  "  No  The  Origin  and  Progrea  qf  Mormonitm^  tlie 

God,**  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  God  Ssnbstance  of  which  is  pretty  well  known, 

unto  himself;  aud  thus  tliat  every  de-  and  Trencli  on  tlie  Study  of  Wordst  a  mere 

partment  of  knowledge  is  laid  under  abstract  of  a  smaU  boc^  whidi  flhooM 

contribution  to  furnish  blasphemies  for  itself  be  read  by  those  who  are  inte- 

the  blaspheming.      But  true  science,  rested  in  this  sketch  of  it,  we  eoae  to 

like  true  religion,  (both  alike  from  God,)  a  very  valuable  paper  on  The  Resume 

will  rise  superior  to  such  impious  per-  tion  aud  Aaoemion  of  our  Lord^  by  Dr 

versions,  and  we  trust  that  Mr  Braid's  Robinson,  the  distinguished  author  of 

labours  may  help  on  that  result.  ^  Researches  in  Palestine,"  and  '^  Greek 

Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.**    The 

Tike  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  No.  III.  great  diflSculty  here,  as  is  well  kaown, 

Nov.  1852.  is  to  harmonise  satisfactorily  the  diffe- 

All  hail  to  our  new  quarterly  on  the  rent  accounts  of  the  four  evangelists 

completion  of   the  first  cycle  of   its  From  his  "  Grospel  Ilannony,"  it  is  err 

brilliant  career  1      It  wanted  but  one  dent  that  this  subject  has  engaged  la 

crowning  feature,  and  that  it  is  now  close  attention;  aud  those  who  knov 

to  receive — we  mean  some  indigenous  the  union  of  acuteness,  sobriety,  and 

productions    in   addition    to    its  rich  patience  which  distinguish  his  mind, 

exotics.  would  naturally  expect  some  real  pro- 

Of  the  present  number  the  leading  gross  to  be  made  by  him  on  this  much 

article,  in  every  sense,  is  Dr  Clieever*s  controverted  subject.    Nor  will  they  te 

review  of  The  Life  and  WriUngt  of  John  disappointed.     luto  the  details  of  this 

Foster — a  subject   so  ably  handled  a  paper  we  cannot,  of  course,  enter,  but 

good  while  ago  by  Isaac  Taylor,  in  the  we  set  a  high  value  upon  it.    DrGoGli'i 

ficrth  Britiih  Review,  that   we  hardly  Edition  of  Owen  is  a  critique  on  that 

cared  to  try  whether  any  further  light  great  work,  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 

could  be  tlu-own  upou  it.     But  after  liighly  fitted  to  encourage  the  talented 

getting  through  the  more  literary  por-  editor.    The  sketch  which  follows,  of 

tion  of  it,  we  were  delighted  to  find  Dr  Ebrard's  work  on  the  Gospel  His- 

that  it   took  up,  and    handled    in  a  tory,  chiefly  in  reply  to  Strauf^e  Life  of 

masterly  manner,  the  one  point  of  vital  Jesus,  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to 

moment,  which  in  the  North  British  the  study  of  that  subject  for  tJiose  who 

Review  had  been  too  slightly  touched,  know  but  little  of  Strauss  and  Straoasism. 

We  mean  the  speculations  of  that  gifted  It  is  to  be  ^  followed  up  by  other  papers 

man  regarding  the  everlasting  state  of  of  a  kindred  but  more  elaborate  charae- 

the  impenitent  and  ungodly.     The  re-  ter."    Sources  of  the  Ameriean  PopsUatiim, 

marks  made  on  tlie  biblical  view  and  which  brings  up  the  rear  of  this  nnm- 

theologiical  bearings  of  that  awful  sub-  ber,  is  well  fitted  to  calm  the  fears  of 

ject  are  admirable ;  bub  we  were  par-  those  who  think  that  the  Anglo-Saxoa 

iicnlarly  struck  with  the  distinction  elements  of  the  United  States  popda- 

whioh  ao  remarkably  obtains,  as  the  tion  are  going  to  be  swamped  by  Gsitic 

reviewer  shows,  between  the  specula-  Romanism,  and  other  undedrable  w^ 

Uve  doubts  whioh  Foster  encouraged  mixtures. 

in  his  sombre  meditative  moods^  and       As  already  said,  a  new  Isatare  is  U 

the  whole  structure  of  his  living  theg<  be  added  to  this  popidar  Bemv,  I17 


^'  tlie  introdaction  of  a  proportion  of  aor  distort  the  indicationB  whbh  Scrip* 
ori|i(^nal  articleB,  together  wiUi  abort  ture,  not  obscurely  but  incidentally, 
critical  notices,  and  the  Uterarj  intelli-  gives  on  this  subject,  we  are  convince^ 
gence  of  the  ohnrches,''  which  many  at  that  the  tendency  to  expatiate  on  such 
present  *  are  compelled  either  to  want  t<^ca  is  not  only  uncountenanced  by 
altogether,  or  to  seek  dsewhere,  at  a  cost  the  general  structure  of  divine  reveli^ 
which  they  are  little  able  to  bear."    In  tion,  but  unwholesome  in  itself,  and 
carrying  out  this  plan,  while  ^  the  space  an  inlet  often    to  unsavoury,  if  not 
devoted  to  articles  from  American  and  dai^erous  speculations.    Mi  Cochrane 
continental  sources  will  not  be  greatly  espouses  the  premillcnnial  theory  and 
reduced,  the  Bmew  is  to  be  enlarged  to  the  personal  reign,  but  his  views  on 
such  an  extent  as  to  secure  its  being  as  some  points  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
Taried  and  vigorous  in  its  foreign  de>  If  the  Bible  hMa  forth  any  millennium 
partment  as  at  present.  Besides  several  at  all,  it  began  at  Constantino,  and  so 
original  papers  in  each  number,  it  is  to  is  over  long  ago.     But  after  Christ 
be  enlivened  by  shorter  critical  notices  comes  there  are  to  be  no  more  eomwt' 
of  new  books,  and  pains  are  to  be  taken  «toi»,  but  a  final  separation  of  righteous 
to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  authen-  and  wicked.    The  former  being  "  con- 
tic  literary  information  from  aU  quai^  veyed  into  Christ's  special  presenee^** 
ters.    Of  course,  all  this  will  involve  none  but  the  wicked  remain  on  eartii 
considerable  additional  expense,  and  it  to   experience   **  condign   punishment 
were  senseless  to  expect  the  fulfilment  in  the    first  instance    by   suecessiye 
of  such  promises  at  the  same  very  low  blows,**  by  means  of  *^  wars  carried 
cost  as  at  present.   One  additional  dill-  on  with  satanic  ferocity,  and  battle^ 
ling,  however,  on  each  quarterly  num-  slaughters   of  unexamfded   extent ;  ** 
ber  is  all  that  the  publishers  have  pro>  after  which,  ^  they  and  the  teiritoriea 
posed;  and  while  we  are  glad,  for  the  occupied  are  suddenly  wrapt  in  the 
sake  of  the  many  ministers  of  limited  flames  of  avenging  judgment,  and  go 
incomes,   on  whose   tables  we   have  down,  like  Koxah,  into  the  pit."    The 
found  the  **  Foreign  Evangelical,"  that  new  earth  is  peopled  by  Chnst  and  his 
no  hi^er  price  is  to  be  put  upon  the  saints  alone^  who  are  occupied  for  a 
'^  British  and  Foreign,"  we  are  sure  that  thousand  years  in  determining  *^the 
none  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  precise  sentence   or  desert  of  everf 
lower.    We  wish  it  hearty  success.  individual  of  the  wicked  who  are  in 

— ^  the  region  of  separate  spirits."  They 
The  Future  Human  Kingdom  qf  ChrUt ;  w«  tiien  raised,  and  their  doom  is  an- 
ew Man'e  Heaten  to  be  thU  Earth :  a  nounced ;  qfter  wKieh,  with  «  malignant 
Solution  qf  the  Calvinigtio  and  other  hatred,  and  in  the  desperation  of  the 
Chiff  DifficuUiet  in  Theology,  by  dU-  moment."  they  make  the  Gog  and 
Hnguiehing  the  Sated  Nations  from  the  Magog  ansault  on  **  the  camp  oi  the 
Glorified  Saintt.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  «aints ! "  We  leave  Mr  Cochrane  to 
Hbath,  MJ^.,  Vicar  of  Brading,  Isle  Mttle  these  original  speculations  with 
of  Wight,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  those  whom  they  may  ooneem.  They 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  1862.  Pp.  •»«  wisely  confined  to  the  ai^;>«idiz. 
f  372.  The  discourses  themselves,  which  are. 

Fife.   Second  edition,  with  Appendix  '  .«..««. 

and  Notes,  critical  and  illustrative. 

12mo.    1852*    Pp.  428.  Podhumoue  VitcourHi   qf  the   kU$  JUt, 

Thi  former  of  these  is  an  extremely  f  ""l/^i^;!^'-^-^**  ""'^  ""  ^'"^•^ 
stupid  book,  equally  beneath  criticism  ^^''^  -^'"^'^-  r^t„l.„,.,>i, .  iqko  i 
for  iU  Uterai/chiiaoter  and  its  opl-  Edinburgh*  1852.    ' 

nions.  But  we  notice  it  along  with  This  volume  brings  before  us  a  msa 
the  much  more  respectable  book  of  whose  moral  worth  and  powerful  mini* 
Mr  Cochrane,  for  the  purpose  of  en^  strations  must  have  swiqred  great  inik»- 
tering  our  protest  against  a  tendency  ence  not  only  in  his  proper  sphere  ef 
which  some  minds  seem  to  have,  to  be  labour,  but  over  the  bounds  of  the  0eb 
wise  above  what  is  written  respecting  cession  Church  in  general.  The  memoir 
the  locality  of  the  heavenly  state,  carries  us  back  to  the  earlier  days,  er 
fhoogh  we  are  neither  to  shrmk  from    golden  sge  of  the  t^esiioa  Chwtli 
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mnoh  of  ilie  spirit  of  which  may  be  greatmanyparallelpasMikgeSyanclilii-owl 
said  to  be  here  reflected.  Mr  Edmond  out  many  suggestive  remarks.  IUpT&^ 
of  Glasgow,  who  writes  the  memoir,  in  tical  tone  and  its  nnction  add  greatly  to 
a  strain  of  almost  filial  affection,  has  its  excellence.  We  conld  have  illns- 
given  us  a  very  striking  and  vivid  por-  trated  these  remarks  with  pleasure  in 
trait  of  his  friend.  The  memoir  is  detail,  had  we  been  reviewing  instead 
affectionate  but  discriminating,  and  con-    of  simply  directing  attention  to  it.    Its 

ceived  in  a  fine  spiritual  tone.     The  only  defect  is  the  school  of  prophetic 

cast  of  the  memoir  reflects  honour  on  interpretation,  through  whose  peculiar 

the  younger  man  or  junior  pastor,  who  medium  everything,  not  only  in  this  epis- 

has  come  so  much  under  the  moulding  tie,  but  throughout  all  Scripture,  is  seen. 

influence  of  so  fine  a  character,  and  on  We  are  far  from  intending  any  offence 

the  older  man,  who  could  so  commend  when  we  mention  the  word  PlyHovAf 

himself  to  an  able  mind.  as  briefly  expressive  of  what  we  mean. 

As  to  the  sermons^  they  are  distin-  Nothing,  indeed,  is  offensively  expressed 
goished  by  their  massive  thought,  men-  by  the  author;  but  as  some  readen 
tal  power,  and  sound  theology.  There  is  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
no  compromise  of  truth,  but  much  of  make  of  certain  statements,  conveying 
the  solid  theology  of  a  former  day.  views  not  systematically  developed  here^ 
The  historian  of  the  Secession  Church  we  give  this  word  as  simply  explanatory, 
has  said  of  a  volume  of  Dr  Stark's  scr-  Differing,  as  we  do,  toto  ccdo,  from  the 
moDS,  published  at  an  early  period  of  peculiarities  of  that  school  of  prophecy 
his  ministry,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  of  course 
volumes  of  sermons  which  has  appeared  dissent  from  whatever  interpretations 
in  the  Secession  Church.  That  volume  are  given  in  conformity  with  it.  In 
never  came  under  our  eye.  But  it  ap-  one  or  two,  also,  of  his  exegetical  deci- 
pears  from  this  volume  of  posthumous  sions,  where  this  system  is  noways  con- 
discourses,  that  he  must  have  had  dex-  cemed,  we  differ  from  the  author.  Bnt 
ierity  in  presenting  the  truth  in  solid  on  the  whole,  we  regard  the  volume  as 
massiveness  to  the  understanding,  in  a  a  decided  accession  to  our  stock  of  short 
becoming  method  to  the  memory,  and  in  comments  on  this  profound  epistle.  His 
a  powertbl  application  to  the  conscience;  book  on  the  Romans  we  have  not  seen. 

tor    those    sermons    surely  approach  

nearest  the  ideal  which  lay  hold  of  most  -4  New  View  (if  the  Apoodlypte;  or,  ih* 
of  the  mental  faculties.  He  seems  to  PUxgna  of  Egypt  and  qf  Europe  «/««»- 
have  made  preaching  much  of  his  busi-  eali  ^^  «  ^^  ApocalypOo  Chart 
ness.  And  he  lived  what  he  preached.  "w^  I>iagrams,  Aowing  the  lUiteraid 
There  is  a  striking  anecdote  told  of  the  Periods  qf  Prophecy.  By  C.  E.  Fraser 
awe  which  he  diffused  around  him.  A  Tytlee,  H.E J.C.S.  Part  I.  1852. 
criminal  declared,thathehad  been  wont,        8vo.    Pp.89, 

when  Dr  Stark  passed,  to  get  behind  a  It  is  refreshing  in  our  day  to  see  in- 

fence  that  he  might  avoid  meeting  one  fluential  laymen  devoting  themselves 

whose  presence  overawed  him.     The  to  tbe  illustration  of  revealed  reli^oo 

description  of  Dr  Stark's  diets  of  cate-  and  the  books  of  Scripture.   Lord  Lind* 

ohising   is    particularly  striking,   and  say,  Mr  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  Mr  Isaac 

makes  us  long  for  its  revival.  Taylor,  Mr  Sheppard  of  Frome,  Mr 

The  part  of  this  volume  which  we  Hugh  Miller,  Mr  Ruskin,  the  author  d 

Jike  the  least  is  the  allusion  to  the  Kil-  the  Theory  of  Human  Progression,  the 

syth  revival,  which  Mr  Edmond  has  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  Mr  Tytler, 

not  touched  with  the  generous  spirit  whose  short  introduction  to  a  forth- 

and  the  thankful  recognition  of  the  hand  coming  work  on  the  Apocalypse  is  nov 

of  God  which  we  expected.  before  us,  are  but  some  of  the  names 

■  which  will  immediately  occur  to  onr 

Notes  and  Bepclions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  reading  friends  in  illustration  of  this 

_  Hebrtws.       By    Arthur    Pbidham.  remark.     As  Mr  Tytler  s  book  is  in- 

12mo.     1852.    Pp.  379.  tended  but  as  the  pioneer  of  a  lai^ger,  to 

This  is  no  common  book.    Close  atten-  which  the  author  continually  refers  as 

tion  to  the  original  text,  and  thorough  indispensable  to  a  fair  and  full  view  of 

study  of  its  sense  and  bearings,  are  his  scheme*  perhaps  it  is  best  to  oonBne 

every  where  observable.    In  doctrine,  ourselves  in  this  notice  to  a  mere  an- 

it  gives  forth  **  sound  speech  that  cannot  nouncement    of   both.      Mr  Xytlera 

be  condemned,"  expressed  with  great  '*New  View  of  the  Apocalypse^  i*» 

^xc^eticjil  precisipSr    It  iilnstrates  a  however;  not  quite  so  uew  as  be  i0^ 
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j^ines ;  nor  can  tre  flatter  liini  witii  the 
hope  that  it  will  **  reconcile  all  difie- 
rences,'*  that  it  will  *^  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  couflicting  fichemes,"  or  that  it 
will  "floimd  the  knell  of  prophetic 
controversy."  Bat  such  language  may 
be  excused  as  the  expression  merely  of 
ardour  in  a  favourite  iield  of  study, 
and  zeal  for  what  the  author  evidently 
deems  an  important  key  to  the  pro- 
phetic Sci'iptures. 

Lettert  and  Diariet  of  PkUipp  Sof^U'. 
Edited  by  his  Bbothir^ 

The  spirit  that  animated  Fhilipp  Sapliir 
we  regard  as  beyond  all  price.  In 
devoutness  and  devotedness;  in  love  to 
Christy  and  active  zeal  in  his  cause;  in 
personal  holiness  and  incessant  self- 
denied  laboriousness  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  souls ; — oh,  what  a  blesdng 
were  it  if  each  student,  each  preacher, 
each  sehoolmaeier,  each  Sabbath-achool 
teacher,  each  elder,  eac^  missionary  in 
our  church,  were  like  Fhilipp  Saphir ! 
We  earnestly  urge  the  reading  of  this 
volume,  especially  on  young  men  pre- 
paring for  stations  of  usefulness^  or 
engaged  in  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 
church.  Fhilipp  Saphir  was  ene  of  the 
first  fruits  of  oar  Mission  to  the  Jews. 
A  most  painful  and  protracted  illnees 
arrested  his  career,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year;  but  during  ita  progress,  amid 
intense  suffering,  he  set  agoing  that 
school  in  Pesth  which  has  since  flourish- 
ed so  greatly,  and  which,  by  last  ac- 
counts, numbered  350  schelars.  His 
labours  in  that  school  were  most  inter- 
esting, earnest,  and  successful.  The 
reader  of  the  memoir  muat  not  expect 
to  find  a  character  delineated  of  very 
remarkable  intellectual  gifts  or  powers ; 
but  he  will  find  one  of  great  fervour 
and  earnestness,  of  warm  devotional 
temperament,  and  true  missionary  zeal. 

Seed'Time  and  Harveti ;  or  Sow  ledl  and 
Ittap  iceil:  A  Book  for  the  Yotmg, 
By  Rev.  W.  K.  Twkbmb. 

The  author  of  this  little  work,  deeming 
most  books  for  the  young  too  puerile, 
lias  aimed  at  producing  a  work  which 
shall  ''induce  youth  to  think,  to  con* 
nect  events  with  their  causes,  to  trace 
the  character  when  fully  formed  up  to 
its  origin  in  youthful  tendencies  and 
habits,  and  to  notice  how  much  may 
depend  on  a  single  princi|de  adopted, 
or  a  single  dead  done."  The  work  is 
half-biograj^ioal,  half-reAeotive ;  and 
the  subjects  seleoted  are  extremely  rich 
fmd  fertile  in  sentiments  and  lesaons 


adapted  to  tke  yovng.  In  eighteen 
chapters,  the  monk  (Luther),  the  king 
(Edward  VI.),  the  judge  (Hale),  the 
noble  (Rochester),  the  soldier  (BUck- 
adder),  and  many  others,  are  passed 
under  review;  and  we  need  not  say, 
under  the  hands  of  Mr  Tweedie,  with 
what  eamestneas  and  sound  fiseling  the 
lessons  are  pressed,  which  the  lives  of 
such  men  are  fitted  to  teach.  S<Mne- 
times  it  strikes  us  that,  in  the  reflective 
parts,  the  style  is  rather  abrupt  and 
antithetical  for  the  taste  of  youth ;  there 
is  room,  we  think,  for  a  little  more  of 
ease  and  familiarity.  The  great  mass 
of  facts  with  which  the  volume  is  stwed 
imparts  a  high  value  to  its  pages;  and 
we  hope  and  trust  it  may  prove  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  many. 

JN^oles  Explanatory  and  Pmetieal,  on  the 
Book  qf  Beidatum,  'By  Albert 
Barnes.  With  Preface  by  Rev.  E. 
Hewdebsoit,  D.D.  London.  12mo. 
1852.    Fp.  608. 

We  congratulate  this  most  popular  of 
all  living  annotators  on  the  Scripture, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  work,  of 
whidi  this  is  the  last  volume.  The 
uncommon  favour  with  which  his 
•* Notes"  have  been  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  his  rare  power  of  mak- 
ing the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  plain 
to  ordinary  readers,  giving  all  neces- 
sary information  about  it  in  few  words, 
throwing  out  pertinent  and  vigorous 
practical  reflections,  and  putting  divine 
truth  into  a  manageable  form  for  the 
use  of  teachers.  Whether  some  notice 
ought  not  to  be  taken  of  the  extensive 
injury  which  the  truth  has  sustiuned 
by  the  dissemination  of  his  views  on 
those  portions  of  Scriptm-e  which  in- 
volve the  doctrines  of  grace,  is  another 
question. 

Like  many  other  writers  on  the 
Apocalypse,  our  author  had  no  in  ten- 
tion  at  first  of  expounding  this  diffi. 
cult  book,  and,  like  them,  regarded 
every  such  attempt  as  vain.  When 
he  began  to  write  on  it,  he  contem- 
plated nothing  beyond  an  explanation 
of  the  apocalyptic  language  and  sym- 
bols. But,  as  has  often  imppened  be- 
fore, when  once  begun,  *'  he  found  him- 
self soon  insensibly  inquinag,  whe- 
ther, in  the  events  which  succeeded 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written, 
there  were  not  historioal  facts  of  which 
the  emblems  employed  would  be  na- 
tural and  proper  symbolsi  on  the  sup* 
position  that  it  was  the  divine  intention 
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in  diflclofiixig  tbeae  tuiods  to  refer  to 
them;  and  whether,  therefore^  there 
might  not  be  a  natural  and  proper 
application  of  the  symbolB  to  these 
eyents.*'  **  The  result  reached  has  not 
been  the  effect  of  any  preconceived 
theory  or  plan ;  and  if  it  coincides  in 
any  degree  with  the  common  method 
of  interpreting  the  volume,  the  fact 
may  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of 
another  witness  to  the  correctness  of 
that  method  of  interpretation.*'  We 
are  not  disposed  to  lay  over  much  stress 
on  this  consideration;  for  though  in 
the  main  we  agree  in  our  authors  re- 
sults, similar  considerations  have  been 
advanced  with  nearly  as  much  plausi- 
bility in  favour  of  very  different  me- 
thods of  interpretation.  The  expositor 
with  whom  Mr  Barnes  most  largely 
agrees,  and  on  whose  ample  materials 
he  has  most  largely  drawn,  is  Mr  El- 
liott. But  from  an  immense  variety 
of  sources  he  has  collected  nuiterials, 
and  the  extraordinary  industry  and 
pains  bestowed  on  this  volume  of  the 
Notes  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
cursory  reader.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
overcrowding  of  matter  in  some  of  the 
more  lengthened  notes,  which,  consi- 
dering the  smallness  of  the  type  cm- 
ployed,  fatigues  the  eye,  and  is  apt  to 
wear  out  the  mind.  On  the  whole, 
however,  though  there  is  little  origin- 
ality in  this  volume,  and  though  we 
differ  from  the  author's  decisions,  as 
may  be  supposed,  in  several  cases,  it 
contains  a  laige  mass  of  well-selected 
matter,  and  will  prove,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  most  useful  compendium  of 
iuformation  for  ordinary  readers  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse. 


Village  Seene»,     A  Poem,      By  J.  C. 
GuTHBXX.    Third  Edition. 

Edinburgh :  1852. 

Wb  have  been  too  long  of  noticing  this 
pleasing  and  well-toned  volume  of  poetry . 
It  chronicles  the  events  and  describes 
the  characters  of  the  village,  with  much 
truthfulness  and  simplicity.  The  ex- 
tract which  we  subjoin  will  show  that 
our  commendation  is  well  deserved  : — 

TBB  BSaJkLD  OF  THB  CROSS. 

'<  One  of  my  boys,  from  earliest  jears, 
Wu  often  laa  and  bathed  in  tean. 
And  none  eoold  tell  the  reaion  why — 
Hb  thoughts  were  hid  in  myrtery : 
In  pastimes  he  no  pleasure  took, 
Bnt  pored  in  lUence  on  his  book. 


And  often  he  rstired  to  prayi 

And  sad  and  thoughtful  was  alway  ; 

And  then  at  silent  eve  he*d  rove 

By  flowing  stream  or  woodland  f^vf, 

Or  wander  on  the  monntains  grey. 

With  book  in  hand,  the  live-long  day; 

His  motives,  wishes,  none  eoold  prove, 

And  all  oar  little  arta  to  move 

His  soul  to  tenderness  or  joy. 

Still  left  him  the  lone  thooghtfol  boy. 

«  One  mom  I  moABg  sat  alone ; 
Bright  through  the  lat»eed  window  shone 
The  coursing  snn,  who  high  above 
Gareer*d,  m  emblem  bright  of  love; 
Sweet,  pleasing  stillness  reinied  aronnd— 
Hush'd  was  each  near  and  distant  sound, 
When,  ent>ing  silently  the  room. 
With  faoe  of  joy  and  not  of  gloom. 
My  boy  approached,  well  pleased  to  see 
His  father  smile,  then  bent  the  knee 
In  lowly  attitude  of  prayer. 
And  claspM  his  hands  so  white  and  fur. 
And  there  he  kneel'd,  my  darling  boy, 
My  pride,  my  hope,  my  fondest  joy; 
His  golden  ringlets,  careless  flung, 
Adown  his  shoulders  elnstering  hung; 
His  eyes  upturned  in  rapture  bright, 
Glow  d  with  a  lustrous,  heavenly  light; 
Soft  sweetness  o*er  his  features  playM, 
He  leemM  in  innocence  arrayed. 
While  I  his  ringlets  stroked  and  smiled, 
And  wonderM  greatly  at  my  child ! 

<'  *  Loved  father,*  softly  now  he  ssid, 
<  O  lay  thine  hand  upon  my  head, 
And  listen  to  the  humble  plea 
Which  I  from  God  present  to  thee : 
My  thoughts,  e*en  from  my  earliest  youth, 
Were  fixM  on  Qod*s  own  Word  of  tnitb; 
And  when  I  wanderM  in  the  grove. 
It  was  to  muse  on  Jesus^  love — 
How  children  young  He  oft  did  blcn, 
And  to  His  throbbing  bosom  press; 
And  then  of  mansions  in  the  sky. 
And  heaven^s  high  rapturous  melody; 
Oh  !  then  I  thought  how  sweet  to  me 
If  I  could  with  Him  Always  be; 
I  thought,  I  mused,  and  often  pray*d. 
And  yet  my  widi  eVr  seemed  delayed, 
Until  this  joyful  thought  arose. 
Go,  preach  the  sospel — how  it  glows 
Within  my  beating  heart  so  swert^ 
It  surely  from  the  mercy-seat, 
By  some  bright  an?el  from  the  sky. 
To  me^s  been  sent  from  God  on  bi^ 
Oh !  wilt  thou,  therefore,  father  deer, 
Dispel  each  doubt  and  tiembliag  fiwr. 
Then  say,  that  thou  approvest  my  choice 
And  bid  my  bounding  heart  rejoice  ? 
O I  now  I  teel  such  heavenly  joy, 
My  father,  blees  thy  wandering  boy.* 

**  O,  was  not  this  a  lovdy  soene. 
As  e*er  by  father*8  eyes  were  seen ! 
'  My  boy,  my  boy,*  I  joyful  said. 
Then  laid  my  hand  upon  his  heed, 
*•  Christ  loves  thee,  surely  thou  art  blest,* 
Then  elasp*d  him  to  my  beating  bresit; 
'  I  do  approve  thy  choioe,  my  son, — 
Go  forth,  and  when  the  hatue*e  won 
A  crown  of  glory  thou  shall  gain. 
And  iritb  the  blest  for  ever  rsign.* 
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«  And  foiih  ha  vtfbi,  uy  Aueh-loTed  boy,  task  with  extreme  faitlifulnett;  indeed,, 

^e  crow  of  Chmt  he  bora  yrith  joy.  h©  Ib  BometimeB  faithful    to  a  fault. 

S^.  ii^^ r™*^!^ T?**-  •  There  is  occasionally  an  attempt  at 
Bade  all  the  Minta  m  Ghriat  xe|Oio»—  v  •  •  &  a  ^  l-ix.  •  i. 
A  gospel  henad  he  beoame,  hnuging  out  some  fine  antithesis  or  hap- 
To  ipread  abroad  the  Sayiour's  name."—  PJ  expression,  for  which  the  original  is 
Ah  !  lean  again  begin  to  flow—  BO  remarkable,  but  which  is  only  accom- 
'*  How  Bvift  his  eoone  was  here  below;  plished  by  an  obvious  distortion  of  our 
Scarce  was  bis  fflorions  work  begun  language.      However,    the  eloquence, 

nK  I'Si^^K    "  •^*'°^.?^'  r  11  l^»ty»  and  clearness  of  Cousin's  style 

Oh!  fall  of  hope  and  youth  he  fell.  mi  ^Vr       j     i.*   • 

Yet  full  of  iaitThe  baae  farewell ; '  ^}^  ^  ^<>^d,  .^^'T^/?,  ®''®''J  P^* 

Though  short  his  bright  career  of  glory,  ^^  l^ope  that  this  laudable  endeavour 

Ennaven  in  immortal  story  of  the  publishers  to  extend  the  philo- 

Is  his  loved  name  in  rays  of  light;  sophioal  knowledge  of  this  country  will 

How  beautiful  it  shines— how  bright  I  be  abundantly  encouraged. 
I  see  him  now  'midst  yon  bright  band—* 

He  u  away  to'a  to-ogUnd.'^  Manackdogia,  or  Handbook  </  the  Natural 

j£'^g^  Qj2£onki,    By  a  Naturalist. 

Coune  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Edin.  1862. 

By  Victor  Cousiir.     Translated  from  Thb  humour  which  constitutes  the  most 

the  French  by  O.  W.  WroHT.    2  vols,  characteristic  feature  of  this  book,  and 

Edin.  1852.  -which  appears  in  the  lithographs  fully 
Tqesb  volumes  are  reprinted  from  an  ^  much  as  in  the  letter-press,  can 
American  translation  of  Cousin.  The  ^w^rdly  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  our 
French  Eclectic  school  has  already  readers  in  a  brief  notice.  They  must 
made  considerable  noise  in  the  philo-  »««  *nd  study  Monaehologia  themselves, 
sophy  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  Especially  they  must  study  that  exqui- 
all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  ac-  site  vignette,  where  a  jolly-looking  pope, 
quainted  with  that  system,  at  the  hand  mounted  on  a  fat  bullock,  and  brandish- 
of  its  founder,  will  find  in  these  volumes  ^«  loiife  and  fork  in  right  royal  style, 
a  complete  exposition  both  of  its  method  ^  despatching  monks  and  imps  of  all 
and  its  results.  In  the  region  of  Psy-  "orts  and  sizes  to  the  upper  regions, 
chology  proper— the.  region  alone  in  .where  loaves  and  fishes,  bags  of  cash, 
which  Cousin  has  achieved  anything  of  <^d  casks  of  liquor,  smoking  punch- 
permanent  value— his  philosophy,  in  its  howls,  and  famous  joints  of  roast-beef, 
spirit  and  method,  is  allied  to  the  Scot-  present  such  savoury  attractions  to 
tish  school.  In  the  region  of  Rational  monkish  palates.  The  gross  sensuality 
Psychology,  again,  his  philosophy  sa-  of  some  of  the  orders  of  monks,  the  idi- 
vours  more  of  the  German  spirit.  It  is  o*>o  look  of  others,  the  malignant  sour- 
in  this  ktter  region  that  he  arrives  at  ^^^  of  a  third  class,  and  the  deep  cun- 
what  will  be  regarded  by  most  as  a  sub-  ^mg  and  utter  heartlessness  of  a  fourth, 
lime  contradiction,  viz.,  that  of  com-  are  most  graphically  portrayed  in  these 
prehending  the  infinite  and  the  absolute  sketches.  Fortunately,  in  our  country, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  finite  and  ^^^se  gross  and  hideous  animals  are  yet 
the  reUtive.  This,  the  peculiar  chaitui-  comparatively  rare.  But  it  shall  not  be 
teristic  of  his  system,  is  never  likely  to  ^^^  ^*»lt  of  Rome  if  they  do  not  abound 
have  many  admirers  in  this  country,  or®  ^ong.  The  revival  of  these  orders 
The  destructive  argumentation  of  Sir  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  hopes  of 
W.  Hamilton  has  long  ago  assigned  it  a  Rome  for  recovering  her  dominion.  In 
place  among  the  things  that  were.  Yet  Ireknd,  where  the  population  is  so 
apart  entirely  from  this,  and  on  totally  rapidly  thinning,  and  where  thousands 
diflTerent  considerations,  we  regard  the  »'«  deserting  the  Romish  Church,  we 
publication  of  these  lectures,  in  this  learn  from  Sir  Fxuncis  Head  and  others 
country,  as  a  decided  boon  to  the  stn-  ^^^^  Rome  is  purchasing  the  finest 
dent  of  philosophy.  The  thorongU-  houses,  and  converting  them  into  mon- 
going  discipline  which  they  frequently  ^stio  establishments.  The  work  of 
afford  to  the  faculty  of  philosophical  **  the  naturalist "  is  therefore  a  timely 
analysis  Cannot  be  too  highly  appreci-  warning, 
ated.  As  affording  many  instances  of  — ^..» 
this,  we  need  only  signalise  his  famous  Chrui i  iFamous  Tides  and  a  Bdietei>9 
criticism  of  the  essay  of  Locke,  which  GtM^n  Chain.  By  the  late  Rev.  W. 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  Dter.  Edin.  1852. 
of  these  volumes.  This  is  one  of  an  excellent  series  of 
The  transbtor  has  accomplished  his  works  in  practical  divinity,  reprinted  in 
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large  type  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  9ged. 
The  series  already  embraces  •'The 
Christian's  Great  Interest,"  by  Gnthrie; 
'*  Grace  abounding  to  tbe  chief  of  sin- 
ners/'.by  Bnnyan;  "  A  call  to  the  un- 
converted,'* by  Baxter;  and  vorks  of 
M'Lanrin,Chamock,  and  Edwards.  We 
happen  to  know  an  aged  person,  well 
on  to  a  hundred  years  old,  who  has 
found  one  of  these  volumes  such  a  com- 
fort that  she  has  read  it  five  or  six 
times,  and  as  often  as  she  completes  a 
perusal  she  begins  anew  with  zest  .and 
interest  undiminished. 

Prize  Eatay  :  A  Defence  of  the  UmwenalUjf 
and  Perpetuity  <f  the  Salbatk,  By 
Alexander  Oliver. 

Edinburgh :  1852. 

This  is  an  ably  reasoned  essay,  distin- 
guished for  research,  learning,  and 
soundness  of  doctrinal  views ;  and  de* 
serves  to  be  widely  circulated.  <•  The 
author  takes  up  the  ground  which  Shep- 
herd and  the  other  puritans  so  nobly 
maintained.  We  hope  that  the  author, 
who  is  a  student,  wiU  be  spared  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  his  youth. 

The  Netb  Crynial  Palace,  and  the  Okfietiem 
Sabbath,  By  the  Rev.  John  Wbir, 
Presbyterian  Church,  River  Terrace. 

This  is  a  bold,  vigorous,  and  scriptural 
discourse  on  the  proposal  to  sanction 
the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
recent  speech  of  Lord  Derby  only  shows 
that  there  is  more  need  than  ever  of 
vigorous  efforts  in  tliis  cause.  It  cannot 
be  sufiiciently  impressed  on  the  public, 
that  the  proposal,  if  carried  out,  gives 
public  sanction  to  a  thoroughly  Popish 
principle — that  one  part  of  the  Sabbath 
is  not  so  sacred  as  the  rest;  and  to  an- 
other principle  equally  dishonouring  to 
God — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  his  creatures  should  find  tlieir  de- 
light in  honouring  and  serving  him,  and 
that  to  save  them  from  absolute  wretch- 
edness, comol  delights  must  be  provided 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  following  note 
shows  what  we  have  to  expect : — 

''The  Rev. D. More, in  a  note  to  his  lermon, 
'Our  Sabbaths  in  Danger,*  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  snppued  to  him  from  a 
iource  which  may  be  *  implicitly  nlied  oa.* 
— *  There  are  no  less  than  seven  public-houses 
now  in  coarse  of  erection,  or  about  to  be 
erected,  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  of  which 
is  to  coht  £30,000,  and  to  contain  stablinff  for 
500  horses,  tea-sardens,  ke.  The  road  leMing 
from  Anerly  is  literally  tbronffed  from  ten  to 
•ix  o'oUek  every  Sonday,  and  ptrsoas  of  i^l 
padet  are  to  be  eeen  there,  some  selling  by 
tbs  wayside,  othen  gambling ;  and  in  ths 


roada  on  either  sides  of  die  way  sMaes  of  tie 

most  revolting  nature  are  taking  pUee  in  opes 
daylight. 

'A  labouring  man,  tome  two  or  &m 
months  since,  took  a  aall  cottage  and  Utft 
garden  ia  the  Anerly  Road,  and  opened  it » 
a  beer-house  and  tea-gardens,  and  be  nov  hu 
{rom  four  to  five  hundred  perwnsin  lat^wi 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  Many  moM  particaiui 
of  a  like  kind  might  be  added,  but  with  greit 
difiiculty,  owing  to  the  secrecy  obterved  h\/  e& 
parties.' 


*  i» 


Mwtsonianism  Ptefuted :  A  PUmess  rf  ti< 
Ji&e,  James  Morison's  ExposUion  of  tkt 
Ninth  Chapter  qf  PauCs  Epistle  to  tke 
Bomans.  Paisley:  1651 

A  SOUND  and  judicious  refutation  of 
what  Mr  Morison  has  called  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the  Uo- 
mans,  and  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
all  "  the  Professors  of  Theology  in  the 
established  and  unestablished  chniches 
in  Scotland,"  with  an  invitation  to  then 
to  "  come  forth,  in  all  the  might  of  their 
great  abilities,  and  in  all  the  panoply  of 
their  extensive  acquirements."  Nooe 
of  them  has  **  come  forth"  to  ansver 
this  Tharsites,  and  probably  they  do  not 
intend  to  come.  The  so-called  exposition, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  chaUenge, 
is  a  strange  medley  of  error  sad  pre- 
sumptuous afTOganee,  of  false  philooo- 
phy  and  bombast.  This  little  work  i< 
a  sufficient  refutation. 


Six  Lectures  on  tke  Christian  EtHestet^ 
addressed  to  Students.  By  Jobs  Cooi, 
DD.,  at  Afidrews. 

Edinbui^:  1852. 
Tbwb  lectures,  containing  a  clear  and 
judicious  statement  oi  the  external  en* 
deuces,  may  be  very  useful  to  the  io- 
quirer,  and  also  to  the  sceptic.  The 
quotations  from  the  chief  writers  on  tb 
Evidences  are  very  appropriate.  I^ 
author  would  have  made  them  iM^ 
valuable  had  he  brought  out  more  ts^f 
the  self-evidencing  powerof  Christianity 
in  the  manner  of  Halyburton,  and  tfce 
felt  adaptation  between  the  heart  whidi 
<jod  renews  and  the  Word  whieh  God 
reveals. 


Nineteh,  its  POse  and  PUdn,  Second  ihoa- 
sand.    By  Bev.  J.  Blaokbubit. 

Notes  and  Narratites  of  a  Six  Yeari  Jftf- 
stoa,   principally   among  the  Vess  tf 
London.    Bj   R.   W,  Vajtmrkmi* 
Second  edition. 
New  editions  of  works  wliich  we  hs^* 
favourably  noticed  on  former  occarioD^ 
and  of  both  of  which  we  are  w^ 
pleased  to  have  this  oppoitiiiiity  of  xv* 
newing  owrecommenaation. 
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Kotrs  of  t^t  JKont^. 

A  BICHB&  '^eoBiedy  of  enon'*  tiiaa  that  masses.    The  matter  touches  their  interest  at 
trhieh  nouued  the  pabHe  about  a  month  ago^  too  remote  a  point  for  this. 
on  tke  snbjaet  of  UNITBBBITT  TSSis,  and  the  The  Chuuch  of  England  has  been  in  an 
Moial  Philoaopfay  ehair  in  the  University  of  unwonted  state  of  bustle  with  the  combined 
Edmbmffa,  has  seldom  occnrred.     Blander  question  of  Convocation  and  Confeniosial.  We 
the  first  was,  the  ealHng  of  a  special  meeting  cannot  wonder  at  the  indignation  and  exeite- 
of  the  Established  Commission,  by  the  Free-  ment  which  have  been  aronsed  by  the  intro- 
bytery  of  Edinbargh,  before  receiving  the  daction  of  the  practice  of  auricular  confession 
opinion  of  eounsef,  which  opinion,  when  r^  w  the  Ohurefa  of  England,  with  something 
eeifed  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  was  in  more  than  the  tacit  countenance  of  the  bishop 
all  points  agunst  them,  sad  eorered  their  pro*  of  the  diocese.    It  is  sad  to  find  the  Arch- 
eeedhigi  with  an  air  of  absurdity.    Blander  bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  reply  to  the  earnest 
the  second,  creating  a  diseossion  on  a  motion,  remonstrance  of  members  of  his  church,  com- 
recommending  students  of  the  Established  mitting  the  remedy  of  such  outrages  to  "  pub- 
Church  not  to  attend  the  moral  phUosophy  1J«  opinion."   Fancy  the  Apostle  Paul  giving 
class,— thediscussion  having  the  effect  of  show-  w»ch  advice  I    We  are  sincerely  glad,  bow- 
ing that  the  sense  and  talent  of  the  Cornmis-  ®^^>   ^^  notice   in   some   quarters   indica- 
sion  itself  were  on  the  other  side;  and  the  mo-  ^^^^^  o^  ^  healthier  and  bolder  feeling  as  to  the 
tion,  of  producing  a  collision  between   the  ^^T  of  sound  men  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Church  and  the  Principal  and  Seoatns  Aca-  There  are  some  who  evidently  perceive,  that 
demicus  of  the  University.   Blunder  the  third,  ^1»^1«  i*  "  perfectly  right  to  oppose  with 
aUowing  snehmenas  theproposer  and  seconder  ™^8^*  ^^^  »»»»  *h«  P«>ject  for  reviving  Con- 
of  the  motion  to  make  speeches,  which  showed  ▼«»tion  on  the  old  basis^  a  mere  obstructive 
only  that  the  speakers  had  a  blind  and  reck-  attitude  to  all  proposals  for  reform  or  change 
less  hatred  to  the  Free  Church,  and  which  ^^^^^  ^«  maintained  with  advantage.    The 
drew  out  the  crushing  and  withering  replies  of  following  remarks  from  the  London  Record 
Dt  CunDsngham  and  others  at  the  publie  meet-  indicate  a  sound  view  of  the  state  of  matters, 
ing,  two  days  after.    We  know  not  how  long  »^  on«  could  only  cherish  the  fiiintest  hope 
we  might  make  the  list  of  blunders,  for  we  <>'  »*«  ^•»Dg  followed  out  :— 
observethat  even  the  more  sensible  and  shrewd  ^.**  We  shall  be  as  stupid  as  the  ostrich  if  we 

members  of  the  Established  Presbytery  have  ^^^  S!l.Tw  J!  ''^"1*^!^*'";  ^Tf"'*  T 

,            , ,.  ,                        „            "^  ^. ''        ,  ing  •  Peace,*  will  save  our  church  from  the 

been  pubhcly  renouncmg  all  connnection  and  danger  to  which  it  is  clearly  exposed  by  the 
sympathy  with  these  humiliating  proceedings.  douSlo  spread  of  Popery  and  Neologv,  in  these 
It  seems  as  if  the  abolition  of  University  days  of  ranid  change.  We  have  the  confes- 
Tests  were  destined  to  be  carried,  not  less  •V'"^  **  Plymouth,  a  mass-going  clergyman 
.V L  i.1..  11  ^j  /*v  •  *•  J  AX.  *!.  at  *  rome,  and  a  nondescnpt  school  of  Chris- 
through  the  blunders  of  their  friends,  than  the  ^^^  Socialism  in  other  places.    Can  such  ele- 

efforts  of  their  foes.  In  the  last  debate  in  ments,  and  simple  gospel  roformation  tnith, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  speeches  of  Mr  continue  indefinitely  side  by  side  within  the 
Secretary  Walpole  and  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  did  »°»«  P*^®  \  AH  experience  and  church  bis- 
considerable  service  to  the  cause,  by  showing  ^^^  ^15^*  •  **'  i7*T'  f^K  *"?!  ,"?*"* 
.«_  .  fv.fA  «  .  7  :.  <  1  may  hold  diffenng  schools  of  thought  together, 
the  impossibihty  of  any  true  and  rational  d*-  ^^^j^  4^^,^  j,  ^J  g^rong  moral  cohesion  be- 

fence  of  the  present  plan.   But  no  contribution  tween  them;  but  where  there  is  a  powerful 

could  be  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Estab-  ''nd  active  spiritual  repulsion,  soon  or  late  it 

Ushad  Commission.  It  will  prove,  we  believe.  "«*  P"^?  «»?"  •^•'^  •Vernal  inflnence. 

the  «mnsUnl-poultice,MhatDr  Amoldused  S:^i^;:tt!rertT^3^^rdW 

to  speak  of,  that  throws  life  and  vigour  Into  a  it  would  only  be  healing  slightly  the  wounds 

somewhat  languid  cause.    Let  us  follow  up  of  the  church,  to  hope  that  the  conflict  will 

the  present  advantage  by  well-signed  petitions  Proceed  much  longer,  without  coming  to  some 

and  memorials  from  competent  parties.  Were  ^,  T/'  J^"  ^**^'*'m?'  .^^  P^T^  "? 

.    «    1.         .     .        ,      #        ..  EttgUnd  for  the  gospel  will  either  be  cleared 

a  petition  to  Parimment  set  on  foot  from  the  from  the  Tractanan  and  Neological  corrup- 

ftlunmi  and  graduates  of  our  Scottish  universi-  tions  that  now  disfigure  and  obscure  it,  or  the 

ties,  we  believe  it  would  have  a  laige  number  salt  will  have  lost  its  savour,  and  then  the 

of  signatores,  and  would  tell  well.    It  wonid  providence  of  God,  bv  some  means  or  other, 

tions  on  siicli  »  subject  to  be  signed  by  the  men.*^ 
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Sach  were  the  sentimente  of  the  Record  alluded  to  in  oar  last  Number,  haie  been  li 

about  three  ireeke  ago  ;  hot  only  a  week  Florence,  and  thongh  unable  to  report  the  »• 

elapied  when,  aahamed  a|>|Mumii]j  of  vieiwi  to  compliahmMit  of  the  precise  object  of  tbe 

etiniug,  it  sinki  back  into  that  woful  itate  misiioD,  are  of  opinion  that  a  favoanbU  » 

of  contentment  which  the  following  panage  preerion  has  been  made, — an  opinion  vU^ 

indicates:—  we  fear,  the  result  will  not  Terify.  Itippen 

« In  the  ™t  advantage  to  be  derived  from  ^^  »™^  •«*■  of  opprwsion  havebett^w 

the  assembling,  not  of  soeh  a  Convocation  aa  means  rare,  though,  from  the  greater  obseDHtf 

this  before  us,  in  which  the  body  of  the  of  the  parties,  they  have  not  been  nodi  fk 

church  is  not  represented  at  aU,  and  a  vast  miliar  to  the  public  ear.    We  hope  mdk  m 

after  the  most  approved  fashion,  we  have  no  Protestants  and  fiible-readers  of  tiie  Gab- 
belief.    We  form  our  opinion  upon  the  expe-  nent  what  Mr  Gladstone  did  so  wdl  far  tb 
rience  of  the  cast.    What  have  the  general,  political  prisoners  of  Naples.    Theniai^ 
or  have  the  minor  councils,  constituted,  as  is  v-  .  *i,«-««»i»  ««rtt/««»M  «#  »i»*.««i««ii^<ki' 
alleged,  even  according  to  ;postolic  or?er,  ac-  ^  *  ***°'r«^  T    !?i  !-        r   « -1* 
con^lished  for  the  Greek   or   the    Roman  n««i-*  thorough  ventJaUon  of  aU  ftfl»  t 

Churches? And   as  it  regards   the  pressions,  in  every  country  where  ofim^ 

various  Reformed  churches,  whether  on  the  free,  and  honeet  indignation  can  betrpax^ 

Continent  or  in  the  three  divinons  of  the  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  rapid  «»««{ 

Umted    Kingdom,  have  their  General  As-  .       j*      •  *        »•      ^i.  ^     •  /     lw;fc^ 

semblies,  thiir   Synods,  their   Conferences,  8P««ding  information  that  exist  so  pl«bfcCi 

their  variety  of  constitutions,  given  them  a  in  our  day,  and  which  furnish  one  ineui,fi 

stability  and  fervour  beyond  what  is  at  pre-  least,  of  cheeking  the  spirit  of  peneeoHoii.  A 

sent  possessed  by  the  Church  of  England  ?   Is  free  press  is  invaluable  for  such  a  woA;  o^ 

It  not  the  fact  that  we  are  greatly  ahead  of  .i,^  ^„..  ^*  .«:.j*.,.i  iti.^,j-  i...  Kami  iheA 

them  all  as  it  regards  fervoM  of  spirit  and  ** ''^,?'  .-^    ^l-    ^.     ^^^ 

efficiency  of  operation  ?"  nnder  obligations  in  this  matter  both  to  w 

__.,,     ,                 ,,                  .,           ,  ,  secular  and  the  religioua  portions  of  the  p* 

WiUumt    comn..n«iig   upon    tb.   woful  Th.p»cti<«lfrait,<rf«UBcl.T(».lCito' 

puwiUty  of  thu  mode  of  mteting  a  great  ^  bogiiming  to  .ppwr.    Monmenti  •!>>« 

quMrtion,  d«>tined,  iH^ond  •  donbt,  to  atir  the  A„^e„  tlavoiy  Be  bung  eitbtr  oripufi 

KogUdi  natioa  to  it.  d«plj>».  w  -l-U  only  „„^^  ^^  many  din^eoiL.    AmH^ 

»y  rt  pieMKt,  th.t  w.  pity  tbe  wi.t«  who  ,„^  ^  j,^,  ,J^  ^^  ,,„„^  yi 

"°  *"  "J*^.  "^  ^'  rT!^  T  ^  ^  to  0,  more  th«  o«.  with  whiA  th. »» ■( 

excellence  of  his  church,  and  literally,  inther^ovAL       x  ^  j    m,  ;»»««• 

.       .          ,   ,,         •    .,.    ^    ttil  Lord  Shsflesbury  is  connected.    Tbeiwwf 

next  sentence,  hold  up  to  ndicule  '*  the  wis-  •        j  j       u     al         ax        ^l.  »«..  d 

J        */i          n    •        *u   J    *i.   *M  r^  ing  address  breathes  a  fine  tone— the teoa  a 

do«ofG~rg.I^.^th.d.pthofMrG«jj.  ^                     ^      ^^  ^.^ 

1^.  the  wmpheity  of  the  Bi^op  of  Oxford.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ,  ^„^ 

the  moderation  of  Henry  of  Exeter,  and  the  .                            '^ 

zeal  of  that  high  and  dry  luminary  of  the  '^            *                                           ^ 

..l.n*^1.    Tir^rxm"  "  THE  AFPECTIONATE  AND  CHRMTrAN  AI>I>1» 

church,  Dr  Spry.  ^^  ^^^^  thoosahdb  of  the  wosc  ^ 

Convocation  has  met,  and  gone  through  its  bnoland  to  their  sistsbs,  the  wokes  ^ 

one  customary  form — voting  an  address  to  the  the  united  states  of  ameeica. 

Queen.    The  address  has  been  more  than  a  "A  common  origin,  a  common  {»i^^ 

mere  formal  document ;  and  it  has  been  seen  ve  sincerely  believe,  a  common  cauie,  ^f^ 

that,  even  under  the  present  constitution,  dia-  *V*^*  present  moment  to  address  you «» 

.               '4  1       •  A            L          'J  subject  of  that  system  of  negro  slaveiyvi^ 

cussions  on  vital  pomts  may  be  carried  on.  ^^il  p^^^y,  ,o  extensively  and  vith  i»A 

Indeed,  rumour  alleges  that  the  Attorney-  frightful  results,  in  many  of  the  vict  np^ 

General  has  given  his  opinion,   that,  with  of  the  western  world, 

the  exception  of  framing  canons,  Convoca-  **  ^e  will  not  dweU  on  the  ordinaiy  t«Jft 

*;»»  .«..•  ^m^M^'m^mw^^  fii. /.«»«»;»..  ^*  •  ou  tho  progross  of  civilizatioo,  OD  the  M"** 

tion  may  legally,  exemse  the  functions  of  a  offreedSm  everywhere,  on  the  right««.atheI^ 

church.     Even  should  Convocation  do   no  quirements  of  ie  mnieenth  centaij}  >«»  •* 

more  than  it  has  done  on  the  present  occa-  appeal  to  you  very  seriously  to  refleet,*>>"^ 

■ion,  it  will  establish  for  itself  a  footing  in  "  counsel  of  God  how  far  each  » itj^«* 

^  ^ontry   «d  gr.du.Uy  work  iU  ,.y  .p  ^ fJli^TriX"  n^^^-^^S! 

to  higher  and  more  influential  ground.     This,  the  pure  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  ChnsW^ 

added  to  the  inherent  soundness  of  the  prin-  zcligion. 

ciple,  that  the  church  should  have  the  power  *'  We  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  <^^^ 

of  self-government,  makes  the  present  public  W»  tt«,^g«»i  that  would  ^^JZi 

««^ri««  Af  iK-  l?™«i1ir^  «Mrt»  *.  wJ.ir  1-  diatoaboMon  of  that  long-estabhebed^^ 

position  of  the  Evangelical  party  as  weak  as  We  see  and  admit  the  necessity  of  m^, 

can  possibly  be.  tion  for  so  auk  aa  event;  ,||iit  in  -P^J; 

The  deputation  o^  tbe  case  of  the  BUdiai,  indifpenflabieprelininaries,we«sBB<H^("^ 


■/• 
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on  tlukt  Uw  of  yova  eonntry,  wbieh,  in  direct  lass  piojoet,  and  th«  hypoeritieal  prctozts  on 

contrftTention  of  God'i  own  Uw,  Mnikituted  ^hich  it  is  sought  to  be  justified,  will  be 

in  the  d.yi  of  mMi's  innownc^•  denies  to  the  ji^oroaghly  exposed  and  defeated. 

slavB  the  sanetitj  of  mamapie,  with  all  Its  joys,  -&   j      r- 

riffhts,  and  obHgations;  whieh  sepaiates,  at  the  The  commnnity  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

^H^u'*'?:??"*&.*^**r'^'""?*^*^'"^^'  ha^  1^  enjoying  »  rare  treat  in  the  lec- 

and  the  ehildren  firom  the  parents;  nor  can  we  m    i           ^v       •  '4    /  n  u 

be  silent  on  that  awful  system  which,  either  *«"»  ^^  ^'^  Taylor,  on  the  spint  of  Hebrew 

by  statute  or  by  custom,  interdieto  to  any  race  poetry.     Not  merely  have  views  been  de- 

of  man,  or  any  portion  of  the  human  family,  veloped  on  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  books 

education  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  ^n  poetry  in  general,  that  have  set  men  »- 

'''^T^:i^^t'i.^t^.yil.^one  thinking  and  commended  themseWes  to  g«^^^ 

would  commence  the  amelioration  of  their  sad  ^  acceptance;  but  a  fresh  and  most  beautiful 

condition.    We  appeal,  then,  to  you,  as  sisters,  rein  of  argument  for  the  intpiration  of  the 

as  wires,  and  as  mothers,  to  raise  your  Toioes  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  in  the  highest  sense 

to  your  fellow-citiaens,  and  your  prayers  to  ^f  the  term,  has  been  hud  bare,  calculated  to 

God,  for  the  remoyal  of  this  affliction  from  .  „     .^t        *.      •  V4           •  *  n    *    i     •  j 

the  Christian  world.    We  do  not  say  these  tell,  with  great  weight,  upon  intdlectualmmds. 

things  in  a  spirit  of  self-complaoency,  as  though  The  kind  of  argument  which  Mr  Taylor  haa 

our  nation  was  free  from  the  guilt  it  perceives  developed,  bears  a  close  affinity  to  that  in  the 

in  others;  we  acknowMge,  with  grief  and  ••  jjp^  PauliniK  •*  of  Paley.    It  does  not  lie 

shame,  our  heavy  share  in  this  great  sm;  we  ^^  .,  ^  ^^u-—    u  ;.  ««*  »k^^«.  ♦«  «^«.».». 

acknowledge  that  our  forefathen  introduced,  ««*.  ^^  'u^-it  is  not  obvious  to  common 

nay,  compelled  the  adoption  of  slavery  in  those  «»ds ;  and  yet,  when  pomted  out,  it  is  felt  to 

mighty  colonies;  we  humbly  confess  it  before  be  unanswerable.    We  hope  the  lectures  will 

Almightv  God,  and  it  is  because  we  so  deeply  be  soon  published,  for  we  are  persuaded  that 

i^h^^^^^^^^^^J*^^  »«'  o^*^  ««°»-  they  are  fitted  to  be  of  gnat  service  to  the 

plicitv,  that  we  now  venture  to  implore  vour  '     , .    .,      rsr          ^i       •  v  ^v  * 

aid  to  wipe  away  our  common  gm^t  an^  our  «»«»•  «^  *™*^    ^^  «ni«tly  wish  that  moxe 

common  mshonour."  systematic  etops  were  taken  by  the  friends  of 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  opening  of  Christianity    to   encourage  and  foster   such 

the  Crtbtal  PAtiCE  on  the  afternoon  of  the  modes  of  influencing  the  public  mind.    An 

Lord^s  days,  the  religious  public  seems  now  annual  course  of  such  lectuires,  in  towns  like 

thoroughly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  moment-  Edinburgh   and    Glasgow,  would   influence 

oneness  of  the  crisis.    We  trust  memorials  minds  not   otherwise  aceessible,  and,  with 

irill  poor  in,  in  thousands;  and  that  this  god<  God^s  blessing,  do  a  world  of  good. 


$ome  Kntellisente. 


FREE  CHURCH.  **'^t  for  jwrmission  to  the  Missionaries  to  re- 

w»>-i««  ^«i  /ww.>«a«!/«»  ■*">*•  their  labours  in  Austria.    With  a  Qo- 

MBETIMO  OF  COMMISSION.  ^emment  there  so  given  up  to  the  intolerant 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Commission  influence  which  now  dominates  on  the  Conti- 

took  place  on  the  17th  ultimo.  nent,  and  Governments  at  home  which  will  not 

Jewish  Mibsion,  AMSTBaDAM.^Dr  Cnn-  even  remonstrate  with  them  on  their  intoler- 

ingham  gave  in  a  Report  from  the  deputation  ance,  all   prospect  of  a  resumption  of  tiie 

ftppointed  to  go  to  Amsterdam,  to  make  ar-  Mission  is  meanwhile  absolutely  excluded; 

rangemente  about  conducting  the  Institution,  but  even  amidst  present  gloom,  we  look  for- 

for  which  Mr  Zelte  has  presented  the  Free  ward  to  the  time,  which  we  doubt  not  will 

Church  with  buildings,  and  an  endowment  of  come,  when  the  toleration  now  enjoyed  by  our 

£2000.    The  report  was  eztremelv  favour*  Mission  at  Constantinople,  under  the  rule  of 

able.    The  Institution  is  to  be  condueted  by  the  Turk,  may  be  experienced  even  in  Aus- 

Mr  Smith,  Mr  Schwartz,  and  Mr  Isaac  Da  tria,  and  when  no  foreign  ruler  will  feel  him- 

Costa ;  and  is  designed  for  the  training  of  self  encouraged  to  outrage  and  oppress  Bri- 

evannlists  and  other  labourers  in  Holland,  tish  subjecto,  bv  the  conviction  that,  *  illeffal  * 

The  Institution  will  be  subservient  also  to  the  and  *  unjust'  though  his  acts  may  be,  weir 

more  immediate  objects  of,the  Jewish  Mission,  own  Government  will  palliate  his  oppression. 

Expelled  Missionaries.— A  letter  from  and  abandon  the  cause  of  its  victims." 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  read,  which  was  re-  Forbiqn  Missions. — Dr  Tweedie  made  an 

garded  as  equivalent  to  a  final  refusal  to  do  interim  report  on  the  Foreign  Mission  Scheme, 

any  thing  on  behalf  of  the  expelled  Mission-  in  whieh  he  adverted  to  the  desirableness  of 

aries.    A  reply,  read  by  Dr  Candlish^  was  bringing  some  of  our  native  converts  to  this 

directed  to  be  sent  to  this  letter,  ending  m  the  country,  to  give  evidence  to  show  the  nnrea- 

following  terms : —  sonableness  of  the  opinion,  recently  promul- 

**In  conclusion,  twe  sorrowfully  acknow-  ^ated  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  our  dominion 

ledge  the  truth  of  your  Lordsliip's  view  as  to  in  India  is  founded  in  ijrnorance,  and  that  to 

ihe  ntt^  tiopeleuaesi  of  any  demand  at  pte*  ChriMiaaise  India  woala  be  to  lose  it  to  this 
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country.    He  alfo  BMBtioB«d  that  th«  Bo«rd  Opening  of  CoUftge  S«8sioa« 

of  the  Govwninoiit  CoUege  at  M»di»8  Ud  The  New  College  al  EdhdMirgh  irw  this  jar 

recent^,  by  a  nuyonty,  agreed  that  the  Bible  o^aed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Ji^  Kwhuwii,  ia  a 

might  be  taoght  m  the  college  to  those  wiA-  efe^nent  and  able  addrea  oa  Ae  Antfaoritr  l 

ing  It,  bat  that  this  decision  had  been  over-  ^^  Heir  Seriptaxea 

turned  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  borne.  The  xntroduotory 'ketiiM  at  Abn^Ma  « 

C01.LR6E  Committee.  —This  Committee  delivered  b^  the  Rev.  Mr  Faiibatrn,  wiM>  k; 

reported  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  l'*^  appointed  interim  FrofeMOTy  m,  tbe  i«ea 

death  of  Professor  M'La^an  of  Aberdeen,  they  of  Professor  M'Lagaa. 

had  appointed  Mr  Fairbaim  interim  Professor,        — : — —  --  —   - 

and  Ur  M'Crie,  assistant  Professor,  tUl  next  CALLS  AND  APPOiN-nuurta-rQ 

Assembly  should  make  permanent  arrange-  „    CALLS  AND  APPOINTIS/IENTS. 

znents.  ^B*  eongrecatien  ef  Cumbra*  IwTe  caUed  th 

Rev.  Mr  Btede,  presently  aaaistBirt  to  'Js 


SuSTBOTATipN  FuND.~Total  imwa^  Bey.  Robt.  Maedonald  of  Blairsovme,  u>^ 

SIX  months  to  16th  November  1852,  £42,598,  colleague  and  swcenor  te  tha  Rer.  Mr  Drs. 

being  a  decrease  of  £2/  8  aff  compared  with  the  mond.                         - 

corresponding  half  of  last  year.  The  Colonial  Committee  hskve  aonfa^ 

Schoolmasters*  Sustkwtatton  Fund. —  the  Rev.  Mr  Grant,  of  the  Gaelic  Ox^ 

Total  for  six  months,  £4244,  showing  a  de-  P«rth,  to  the  Free  Church  of  Aaklaa^^n 

crease  of  £65.  Zealand. 

Assemoiy.  1^^  ^1^^  j^^  Church, 

I  .Cktstal  Palace. — A  memorial  was  adopted  ^~— . 

to  Lord  Derby,  i^nst  any  charter  that  should  Erratum  ia  last  Number.      At  page  'cdC, 

sanction  a  violation  of  the  Lord*8  Day  at  the  line  21, /or  **  New  Eaglaad,^*  reatf  ^Ek- 

Crystal  Palace.  Iwid." 
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